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PREFACE 


With the publication of this volume, covering the events and progress of 
1919, the AMERICAN YEAR Book reaches its tenth issue. In the last five 
issues, and particularly in the last three, the scope of the YEAR Book as 
originally conceived has been considerably altered. The influence of the 
Great War assumed increased importance with each succeeding year, becom- 
ing finally the dominant factor in practically every field of human endeavor. 
It was necessary, therefore, to give progressively greater space to the war 
itself, to cover foreign affairs more thoroughly, and consequently to alter 
the original space allotments of many of the departments of the YEAR Boor. 
In the present issue the war’s aftermath affects the content of the book quite 
as profoundly as did the war itself. Nevertheless, the organization of the 
work remains substantially unchanged, and its fundamental purpose remains 
as defined in the preface to the first issue: 

“Thee AMERICAN YEAR Book is intended for the needs of writers and 
searchers of every kind. Because of its inclusion of scientific subjects, it has 
been necessary to limit the political and statistical material which is the 
staple of many annual handbooks; the book does not aim to treat everything 
that could be useful, but throughout to select from the enormous mass of 
details those things which, in the judgment of experts in each field, are most 
significant, most permanent in value, most likely to answer the searchers’ 
questions. 

“The AMERICAN YEAR Book does not aim to be a rival of other annual 

publications, either foreign or domestic. Details as to elections, the per- 
' sonnel of state and municipal governments, political personalities, societies, 
and educational, literary, and scientific institutions have deliberately been 
reduced, in order to make room for material of a kind not found in most 
of the annuals. The AMERICAN YEAR Book appeals first of all to students 
in all fields, who wish a record of progress, not only in their own, but in 
other departments of human endeavor. It is intended, also, as a handbook 
for busy men, editors, contributors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
workers, engineers, practical and business men, who wish to verify or con- 
firm points that arise in their minds; and to serve as a handy book of 
reference material settling questions of fact. Throughout the work the 
object has been to make the volume convenient for the user; hence the YEAR 
Boox is arranged on a plan entirely unique in publications of this general 
character. It is intended to make reference easier by subdividing material 
into departments, by putting cognate subjects into close association, and by 
liberal cross-references, making it easy to turn at once to the-discussions 
relating to any subject. A full and carefully analyzed index is also provided 
in order to open up all remote connections and relations of a topic. This 
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arrangement by groups of affiliated subjects, instead of haphazard or alpha- 
betical succession of topics, is more convenient, and at the same time more 
scientific.” 

The Supervisory Board of representatives of national learned and scien- 
tific societies, officially known as the American Year Book Corporation, 
continues actively to assist in the preparation of the YEAR Book. The 
members of this Board, which originally projected the work, remain indi- 
vidually responsible for the scope and content of the reviews of their re- 
spective fields; several are themselves contributors; many have codperated © 
with the Editor in securing contributors; and all have assisted the Editor 
with criticism and counsel. The Supervisory Board has now forty members, 
representing forty-four societies.: : 

One hundred and eighteen contributors have codperated in the prepara- 
tion of this issue. All are experts in their special fields, and the complete 
list printed on a subsequent page contains many names of eminence. 

The outstanding feature of the present issue, of course, is the history of 
the framing and enforcement of the peace treaties with which the Great War 
was ended. Scarcely less important is the survey of the manifold and acute 
national problems involved in the return of the United States to a peace 
basis. A section of special interest and permanent value presents a com- 
prehensive statistical summary of the Great War, with particular attention 
to the part played by the American forces. Notwithstanding the emphasis 
on after-war problems, however, no element of our normal life’‘has been 
slighted, and the volume carries the customary comprehensive review of 
' American events and progress in polities, economics, sociology, the sciences, 
the arts, and the humanities. 

The acknowledgments of the Editor are due, not only to the contributors 
and members of the Supervisory Board, but also to the many public officials, 
Federal, state, and municipal, who have courteously responded to requests 
for statistical and other data, and to the readers who have offered disin- 
terested criticism of previous issues. 
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THr AMERICAN YEAR Book is arranged in thirty-one departments, in which 
are grouped articles on related subjects. In the following Table of Contents only 
the main topics in each department are listed; a complete Index will be found at 
the end of the volume. SMALL caps indicate titles of separate drticles. 
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The Sixty-fifth Congress, Third 
Session.—The Sixty-fifth Congress as- 
sembled in its third and final session 
on Dee. 2, 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 21), 
and terminated on March 4, 1919. In 
length of sessions this Congress was 
exceeded by but one other Congress, 
the Sixty-third, which sat for 20 more 
days. Of the 730 days of its life, the 
Sixty-fifth Congress was in session 622 
days, or 85 per cent. of the time. It 
had before it a total of 22,594 bills and 
resolutions; of the 453 of these en- 
acted, 405 were public laws and resolu- 
tions, and 48 were private acts. 

Notwithstanding the comparatively 
few days at its disposal, the Congress 
in its third session enacted a consid- 
erable body of important general leg- 
islation (see IV, The National Govern- 
ment). Among the more important 
measures that became law during this 
session were the Revenue Act of Feb. 
24, 1919; the War-Risk Insurance 
Amendment Act of Feb. 25, 1919; the 
Relief of European Populations Act 
of Feb. 25, 1919; the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act of Feb. 26, 1919; the 
Army Voluntary Enlistment Act of 
Feb. 28, 1919; the War Contracts Re- 
lief Act of March 2, 1919; the Rivers 
and Harbors Appropriation Act of 
March 2, 1919; the Fourteenth Census 
Act of March 3, 1919; the Victory Lib- 
erty Loan Act of March 3, 1919; the 
Federal Reserve Amendment Act of 
March 3, 1919; and the Wheat Stabil- 
ization Act of March 4, 1919. 
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provisions of most of these are sum- 
marized subsequently in this article. 

On the -other hand, the session and 
the Congress came to an end without 
the enactment of seven of the general 
appropriation acts required for the 
support of the Government—the Agri- 
cultural, carrying $37,000,000; the 
Army, $1,240,000,000; the Naval, 
$820,000,000; the Indian $11,000,000; 
the District of Columbia, $11,500,000; 
the Sundry Civil, $851,000,000; and 
the Third General Deficiency, $776,- 
000,000. All of these bills had been 
passed by the House and were held up 
either in the Senate or in conference. 

Their failure was due to a filibuster 
which developed in the Senate to force 
President Wilson to summon the new 
Congress in special session. There 
was a strong feeling in the country 
that in view of the gravity of the is- 
sues presented in the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Peace that was to bring 
the Great War to an end, the urgency 
of action towards the restoration of 
the industrial and commercial inter- 
ests of the country to a peace basis, 
and the necessity of early steps to- 
wards settling many other questions 
growing out of the war, the President 
should at once, on the termination of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, convene the 
new Congress chosen at the November, 
1918, election. This feeling was nat- 
urally especially strong within the Re- 
publican Party, which urged that inas- 


The | much as the country, notwithstanding 
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the urgent appeal that the President 
had made it to return a Congress of 
his political persuasion (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 32), had elected a Congress 
having a Republican majority in both 
houses, it was entitled to be repre- 
sented during this critical period by 
that body. The President, however, 
let it be known that it was not his in- 
tention to summon the Sixty-sixth 
Congress so long as that step could be 
avoided. His decision only served to 
accentuate a feeling already existing 
in both political parties, both inside 
and outside of Congress, that the Pres- 
‘ident desired as far as possible to play 
a lone hand in directing the affairs of 
the Nation, and proposed to give to 
the Congress the minimum of partici- 
pation in determining the policy of the 
country with respect both to the terms 
under which peace should be made 
with the Central Powers and to the 
measures that should be taken to re- 
store peace conditions in the United 
States. The failure of the President 
to consult with or to give any rep- 
resentation to the Senate in the con- 
stitution of the American delegation 
to the Peace Conference, or indeed, it 
was said, to select anyone who was 
likely to assert vigorously his opin- 
ion against that of the President, was 
deemed as but additional evidence of 
Mr. Wilson’s desire to follow the dic- 


tates of his own unhampered judgment. 


This was the situation when three 
Republican Senators, Sherman of Il 
linois, La Follette of Wisconsin, and 
France of Maryland, breaking away 
from the restraint of the Republican 
leaders in the Senate, inaugurated a 
filibuster lasting over 26 hours on the 
last two days of the session. The con- 
sequent failure of the seven appropria- 
tion bills noted above made it obliga- 
tory upon the President to summon 
Congress in special session prior to 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30. 

The President’s rejoinder was the 
following public statement: 


A group of men in the Senate have de- 
liberately chosen to embarrass the ad- 
ministration of the Government, to imperil 
the financial interests of the railway sys- 
tems of the country, and to make arbitrary 
use of powers intended to be employed in 
the interest of the people, 

It is plainly my present duty to attend 
the Peace Conference in Paris. It is also 
my duty to be in close contact with th» 


public business during a session of the | 


Congress. I must make my choice be- 
tween these two duties, and I confidently 
hope that the people of the country will 
think that I am making the right choice. 

It is not in the interest of the right con- 
duct of public affairs that I should call 
the Congress in special session while it is 
impossible for me to be in Washington, be- 
cause of a more pressing duty elsewhere, 
to cooperate with the Houses. 

I take it for granted that the men who 
have obstructed and have prevented the 
passage of necessary legislation have 
taken all of this into consideration and 
are willing to assume the responsibility of 
the impaired efficiency of the Government 
and the embarrassed finances of the 
country during the time of my enforced 
absence. 

The Senate, on Jan. 16, by a vote of 
50. to 21, adopted a resolution reported 
by a majority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections dismissing 
the charges of disloyalty which had 
been brought against Senator Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin by the 
Minnesota Publie Safety Commission 
on account of certain alleged utter- 
ances in a speech delivered before a 
convention of the National Non-Par- 
tisan League of St. Paul, on Sept. 20, 
LOLA CAN BS LOL pice) 

The Sixty-sixth Congress Con- 
vened.—The Congress elected in No- 
vember, 1918, which normally would 
not have met until December, 1919, 
was perforce convened by the Presi- 
dent to meet in special session on May. 
19. As the session was the first of a 
new Congress, the first step that had 
to be taken by both houses was that of 
organization, that is, of adopting rules 
of procedure, selecting presiding offi- 
cers and other officials, determining 
the membership of committees, and de- 
termining as far as feasible the pro- 
gramme of action for the session. 
This work was of especial importance 
because of the fact that control in 
both houses had passed from the Dem- 
ocratic to the Republican Party. 

Organization of the House.—These 
matters received attention prior to the 
convening of Congress. On May 17 
the Republican members of the House 
met in caucus and adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that the following mat- 
ters should constitute the legislative 
programme of the party: 

Return of the telephone, telegraph, and 
cable lines to their owners. 

Adoption of woman-sulffrage amend- 
ment. 

Railroad legislation and development of 
transportationfacilities. 

Military policy and measures necessary 
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for the earliest possible return of our 
soldiers from overseas. 

Comprehensive American 
marine programme. 

Public oil-and coal-lands legislation. 

Water-power legislation. 

Budget legislation. 

Tariff legislation designed to increase 
the revenues from imports and-to afford 
adequate protection to American labor 
and industries. 

Reduction in domestic taxation, simplifi- 
eation of the laws relative thereto, and 
the immediate repeal of the luxury taxes, 

Measures to conserve the welfare of our 
returning soldiers. 

Investigation of administrative activi- 
ties and expenditures since the beginning 
of the war. 

Revision of the immigration laws and 
enactment of legislation providing for de- 
portation of undesirable aliens. 

The leading candidates for Speaker 
were James R. Mann of Illinois, Fred- 
erick H. Gillett of Massachusetts, and 
S. D. Fess of Ohio. Following prece- 
dence Mr. Mann would have been. se- 
lected. A bitter attack was made 
upon his selection, however, on the 
ground that ‘he was not temperamen- 
tally qualified for the position, that 
he represented the old machine and 
was not sufficiently in sympathy with 
the more progressive element of the 
Party. Mr. Gillett’s claim rested in 
part upon the fact that he had been 
acting floor leader during the absence 

of Mr. Mann on account of illness, and 
Mr. Fess’ claim upon his being chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Committee. Upon the withdrawal of 
Mr. Fess the selection of Mr. Gillett 
was assured and he was later elected 
Speaker of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Champ Clark of Missouri, the ex- 
Speaker, received the Democratic vote 
and became the leader of his party on 
the floor. Bo Set 
' Another phase of the organization 
fight involved the attempt of certain 
Republican members, among whom 
was Nicholas Longworth of Ohio, to 
enlarge the party steering committee 
from five to nine members and to do 
away with the seniority rule in the 
selection of chairmen for important 
committees. These efforts were in 
large measure an insurgent movement 
to wrest control from the “Old Guard.” 
The usual indictment of the machine 
as represented by James R. Mann was 
indulged in. The insurgent element 
may be said to have gained a victory 
in defeating Mr. Mann for the Speak- 
ership. His faction, however, was 
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completely successful with regard to 
other features of the organization of 
the House, and this element dominated 
in determining committee assignments. 
Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, a can- 
didate of the “Old Guard,” was made 
floor leader of the Republicans after 
Mr. Mann had declined to serve. 

Organization of the Senate.—In the 
organization of the Senate a strong 
fight was made to depose Boies Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania and F. E. War- 
ren of Wyoming from leadership and 
to abolish the rule of seniority in 
the assignment of committee chair- 
manships. A partial success was 
achieved in securing a modification of 
the existing caucus rule so as to pro- 
hibit any one Senator from beifg on 
more than two of the 10 principal 
standing committees, and in securing 
the election of Albert B. Cummins of 
Iowa as President pro tempore. Sen- 
ator Pittman of Nevada was the Dem- 
ocratie candidate. The fight on Pen- 
rose and Warren was led by Senators 
Borah and Kenyon, prominent Pro- 
gressives, but Penrose and Warren 
controlled the situation, and all im- 
portant committee assignments were 
made in accordance with their wishes. 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts be- 
came chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and later leader of 
his party on the floor. Senator Mar- 
tin of Virginia was the unanimous 
choice of the Democrats for party floor 
leader, but owing to illness which fi- 
nally led to his death, and the fact 
that the Treaty of Peace constituted 
the most important business coming 
before the Senate, Mr. Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, who had charge of the 
Treaty on behalf of the President, was 
for the most part the Democratic floor 
leader. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress, First 
Session.—As President Wilson was 
absent in France when the Sixty-sixth 
Congress convened in its first session 
on May 19, his message to Congress, 
presented on the following day, was 
read to the two houses instead of being 
delivered in person, as had been his 
unbroken custom. The President 
stated that he had summoned Con- 
eress.in special session in order that 
the supply bills necessary for the sup- 
port of the Government might he 
| passed, but he took advantage of the 
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occasion to suggest to Congress im- 
portant matters of general legislation 
requiring its attention. The feature 
of the message was the recommenda- 
tion that action be taken looking to- 
wards the democratization of industry 
and the meeting of the needs of labor 
for better conditions, which is com- 
mented upon subsequently in this arti- 
cle. Other recommendations were for: 

Adoption of measures for securing em- 
ployment for returned soldiers and 


sailors. a 
Promotion of the American merchant 


marine and foreign trade. 
Revision of the system of Federal 


taxation. 
Continuance of the U. S. Employment 


Service. ; 

Adoption of Secretary Lane’s pro- 
gramme for the reclamation of waste 
Jands (4. Yo Bis 1918; ‘p. 316). 

Maintenance of the tariff system as un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1913, with the ex- 
ception of steps for the protection of cer- 
tain industries which had developed under 
Government encouragement during the 
war, such as the dye and chemical in- 
dustries. j 

Submission to the people of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for woman 
suffrage. 

Return of the railroads to private 
ownership at the end of the calendar 
year, and the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems as soon as practicable. 

Repeal of the war-time ban upon in- 
toxicating liquors in so far as beer and 
light wines were concerned. 

This session of Congress continued 
until Nov. 19. The principal legisla- 
tive achievements of the session, in ad- 
dition to the passage of the appropria- 
tion acts which had come over to it 
from the preceding Congress, were 
(see also IV, The National 'Govern- 
ment) the adoption of a resolution 
providing for the submission to the 
states of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting the suffrage to wom- 
en; the enforcement of both war-time 
and constitutional prohibition; the re- 
peal of the Daylight Saving Act; the 
return of the cables, telegraphs, and 
telephones to private ownership; the 
extension of the Lever Food and Fuel 
Control Act to include clothing and 
other necessaries and to penalize 
hoarding and profiteering; the exten- 
sion of Government control of dyes to 
Jan. 15, 19203 the completion. of the 
Government railroad in Alaska; and 
the continuance of the war-time re- 
strictions upon passports so as to 
prevent an influx of radical aliens. 

Substantial progress was made on 


other important legislation. The Esch 
Railroad bill passed the House, and 
the Senate took up consideration of 
the Cummins bill dealing with the 
same subject. The House passed and 
sent to the Senate bills providing for 
the development of water-power re- 
sources on the public domain and the 
establishment of a Federal budget sys- 
tem. Both houses passed and sent to 
conference bills providing for the leas- 
ing of oil, coal, gas, and phosphate 
lands and the Edge bill authorizing 
the organization of corporations to as- 
sist in the financing of American ex- 
port trade. Other matters receiving a 
large amount of attention, and in re- 
spect to which important hearings 
were held, were the reorganization of 
the military establishment and the de- 
termination of a permanent policy for 
the development of an American mer- 
chant marine. There were also nu- 
merous special investigations, includ- 
ing inquiries regarding the conduct of 
the affairs of the War. Department 
during the war, the steel strike, the 
coal strike, radical propaganda in the 
United States, ete. 

In the Senate a large part of the 
time on the floor was taken up in the 
consideration of the draft of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany and the League 
of Nations Covenant contained in it 
(see infra). Drafts of other treaties 
of peace and for the military assist- 
ance of France in case she should be at- 
tacked by Germany (see II, Interna- 
tional Relations) were also laid before 
the Senate but received little atten- 
tion. It was felt that it was not de- 
sirable to act upon them until the 
major issues involved in the Treaty 
with Germany had been settled. 

On Jan. 8 Victor L. Berger, Repre- 
sentative elect from Wisconsin, was 
convicted with four other national 
leaders of the Socialist Party of sedi- 
tion and disloyalty under the Espion- 
age Act, and on Feb. 20 he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 20 years 
(see also XIV, Socialism). The 
House on its organization refused to 
permit him to take his seat, although 
he was then at liberty on bail pending 
an appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
On Nov. 12 the House by a vote of 309 
to one permanently unseated him, Rep- 
resentative Voigt of Wisconsin cast- 
ing the only vote in his favor. At a 
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new election to fill the vacancy, Ber- 
ger again offered himself as a candi- 
date and was reélected by a majority 
of something over 4,000 votes. Rep- 
resentative John F. Fitzgerald, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts, was also un- 
seated on account of fraud in connec- 
tion with his election, and his oppo- 
nent, Peter Tague, was seated. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress, Second 
Session—On Dec. 1 the Sixty-sixth 
Congress assembled in its second 
(first regular) session. On the fol- 
lowing day President Wilson, who by 
reason of illness was unable to be pres- 
ent in person, transmitted to it his an- 
nual message. It had been expected 
that this message would deal largely, 
if not exclusively, with the subject of 
the Treaty of Peace and the League of 
Nations. To the surprise of all, it 
made no mention of this subject but 
was devoted almost wholly to matters 
of internal administration. With re- 
gard to the railroads it stated merely 
that this matter would be made the 
subject of a special message. Among 
the questions discussed in the mes- 
sage, prominence was given to the de- 
sirability of a national budget system 
and of the urgency of the greatest pos- 
sible economy in the conduct of public 


affairs. Other recommendations in- 
cluded immediate consideration of 
the problem of future taxation, 


especially the simplification of the 
income and profits taxes; protection 
of the dyestuffs and related chemical 
industries, as a matter both of mili- 
tary preparedness and of justice to 
these industries, the establishment of 
which had been urged and promoted by 
the Government; continued promotion 
of the building of good roads; provi- 
sion for the improvement of living con- 
ditions in rural communities; enact- 
ment of legislation to strengthen the 
hands of the Government in combating 
radicalism seeking to subvert Ameri- 
‘can principles of government; regula- 
tion of the cold-storage industry; and 
establishment of a Federal license sys- 
tem for ‘all corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce and embodying in 
the license or in the conditions under 
which it is to be issued specific regula- 
tions designed to secure competitive 
selling and prevent unconscionable 
profits in the method of marketing.” 
The last half of the message was de- 


voted to the subject of industrial un- 
rest. It again expressed the convic- 
tion of the President that 


there can be no permanent and lasting 
settlements between capital and labor 
which do not recognize the fundamental 
concepts for which labor has _ been 
struggling through the years. ... Goy- 
ernments must recognize the right of men 
collectively to bargain for humane objects 
that have at their base the mutual pro- 
tection and welfare of those engaged in 
all industries. Labor must not be longer 
treated as a commodity. It must be re- 
garded as the activity of human beings 
possessed of deep yearnings and desires. 
. . . No less regard ought to be paid to 
the human machine which after all pro- 
pels the machinery of the world and is 
the great dynamic force that lies back of 
all industry and progress. Return to the 
old standards of wage and industry in 
employment are unthinkable. ... The 
right of individuals to strike is inviolate 
and ought not to be interfered with by 
any process of government, but there is a 
predominant right and that is the right 
of Government to protect all of its people 
and to assert its power and majesty 
against a challenge of any class. 


Congress at the opening of the new 
session set itself promptly to the con- 
sideration of measures pending before 
it. The Senate passed the Cummins 
Railroad bill, with the result that 
when the session was adjourned for 
the Christmas holidays, each of the 
houses had passed a Railroad bill 
which had been sent to conference for 
adjustment of the differences between 
the two. Other pending matters were 
likewise advanced, all of which will be 
considered subsequently. 

On March 29 it was announced that 
a Federal grand jury at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., had indicted Truman H. New- 
berry and 133 other persons for cor- 
ruption, fraud, and conspiracy in con- 
nection with the election of Senator 
Newberry to his seat in the Senate. 
The claim was made that between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 had been ex- 
pended in promoting the election of 
Senator Newberry over his opponent, 
Henry Ford. Immediate investiga- 
tion of this election was entered upon 
by the Elections Committee of the 
Senate, but no report was made by it 
to the end of the year. 

The President and Congress.—An 
outstanding feature of the national ad- 
ministration during the year was the 
increasing estrangement of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Throughout his 
administration President Wilson had 
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shown himself unusually intolerant of 
criticism or attempted exercise of pow- 
er on the part of Congress in determin- 
ing or controlling the administration 
of public affairs. During the war this 
found expression in his determined, 
and on the whole successful, resistance 
of proposals by Congress for,the crea- 
tion of a War Cabinet or a Ministry of 
Munitions or other action designed to 
specify how the large powers granted 
to the President should be exercised. 
Furthermore, all moves on the part of 
Congress to inquire into the conduct of 
affairs during the progress.of the war 
were denounced by him as equivalent 
to a declaration of lack of confidence 
and calculated to embarrass him in the 
prosecution of the war. So long as 
the country was engaged in actual 
hostilities, Congress thought it neces- 
sary to bow to the popular feeling that 
during a war every possible support 
should be given to the Chief Executive. 
Moreover, during this period Presi- 
dent Wilson had a Congress both 
houses of which were in the control 
of his party. But a week before the 
signing of the armistice on Noy. 11, 
1918, a new Congress was elected, both 
houses of which were controlled by the 
party politically opposed to him. Con- 
ditions then became radically differ- 
ent, but this change the President 
seemed to ignore. As time went on, 
it beeame more and more apparent 
that the President intended to con- 
tinue his attitude of isolation and ex- 
clusive determination of policies. He 
made it evident that so far as lay in 
his power he intended to determine 
and enforce the policy of the country 
in respect to participation in the Peace 
Conference, and also to control as far 
as possible all steps taken to readjust 
the industries and commerce of the 
country upon a peace basis. This was 
evidenced by his decision to go to Paris 
as the head of the American Peace Del- 
egation without in any way consulting 
with Congress on such an unusual 
step, and by his appointment as asso- 
ciates of persons who it was certain 
would follow his wishes, no one of 
whom represented either house of 
Congress. Furthermore, it was evi- 
dent that notwithstanding his declara- 
tion in his appeal to the voters of Oc- 
tober, 1918, that he would accept their 
judgment without cavil (A. Y. B., 


1918, p. 32), he had no intention of at- 
taching any practical weight to the de- 
cision then rendered. Thus, no repre- 
sentation was given to the Republican 
Party in the constitution of the Peace 
Delegation, nor were Republican lead- 
ers consulted in any way. Finally, as 
already noted, the President let it 
be known that he did not intend to 
summon the new Congress in special 
session if that step could be avoided, 
thus, during this critical period, while 
the policies of the country in respect to 
both foreign and domestic affairs were 
being determined, denying to the legis- 
lative branch and the Republican 
Party practically all participation in 
the conduct of public affairs. It is 
not going too far to say that in 
every possible way President’ Wil- 
son indicated a profound distrust of 
Congress and a determination to meet 
the problems of peace and of recon- 
struction unaided by it. This pol- 
icy, moreover, was not ameliorated 
by any effort to surround himself 
with men of strong personalities 
possessing the confidence of the com- 
munity. Certain it is that there 
was no one in immediate touch with 
the President, officially or otherwise, 
from whom the people expected inde- 
pendent advice and action. It is 
doubtful if American history 
show a parallel case in which, during 
an exceedingly grave condition of af- 
fairs, the President deliberately ex- 
eluded all coéperation and disinter- 
ested advice on the part of other of- 
ficers or branches of the Government. 
It was inevitable that in these cir- 
cumstances intense bitterness on the 
part of Congress, or at least of those 
members of Congress politically op- 
posed to the President, should develop. 
This bitterness of feeling dominated 
almost all action of Congress during 
the fall of 1918 and all of 1919. It 
was responsible for the filibuster that 
brought the third session of the Sixty- 
(fifth Congress to an end on March + 
without the enactment of several of - 
the impertant general appropriation 
hills and.other measures of great mo- 
ment. It made exceedingly difficult 
any adjustment of the differences be- 
tween Congress and the President 
with regard to the terms of a Treaty 
of Peace that would be satisfactory 


to the United States. 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Framing of the League of Nations 
Covenant.—It is impossible within 
the space at our disposal to give an ex- 
haustive account of the controversy 
that raged almost without ceasing 
during nearly the entire year over the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace framed 
at Paris and the question of its ratifi- 
cation by the United States. The best 
that can be done is to outline in more 
or less chronological order the more 
important steps taken and the chang- 
ing phases that the controversy as- 
sumed from time to time. 

In his message to Congress of Dee. 
2, 1918, President Wilson announced 
his departure for Paris as the head of 
the American Peace Delegation (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 21), and on the following 
day he sailed from New York on the 
George Washington. The actual ses- 
sions of the Peace Conference did not 
begin until Jan. 18. The intervening 
days were spent by the President in 
trips to England and Italy, where he 
made a number of addresses. In all 
cases he was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the people. The idealis- 
tie tone which he gave to his utter- 
ances and his advocacy of a democratic 
determination of public policies and of 
such principles as those of self-deter- 
mination and popular government evi- 
dently struck a popular note, though 
they were not entirely welcome to Gov- 
ernments who were already experienc- 
ing difficulties in,holding in check rad- 
ical political and social elements. 

For the better transaction of its bus- 
iness the Peace Conference constituted 
a Supreme Council composed of the 
ranking delegates of the five chief pow- 
ers, Great Britain, France, United 
States, Italy, and Japan, the Confer- 
ence in plenary session acting as a 
body to ratify the decisions thus ar- 
rived at. At the second session of the 
Supreme Council, held on Jan. 25, pro- 
‘Vision was made for the appointment 
of a commission composed of two dele- 
gates of each of the five great powers 
‘to draft a constitution for a League of 
Nations. President Wilson and Mr. 
House were the American delegates on 
this commission. On Feb. 13 the Com- 
mission on the League of Nations com- 
pleted its draft and next day President 
Wilson presented it to the Conference 


(see also II, International Relations) . 
In announcing this event in a cable 
sent to the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations through his 
Secretary the President said: 


The committee which drafted these ar- 
ticles was fairly representative of the 
world. Besides the representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, representatives of Bel- 
gium, Serbia, China, Greece, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Brazil, Portugal 
actively participated in the debate and 
assisted materially in the drafting of this 
constitution. Each article was passed 
only after the most careful examination 
by each member of the committee. There 
is a good and sufficient reason for the 
phraseology and substance of each article. 
I request that I be permitted to go over 
with you, article by article, the constitu- 
tion before this part of the work of the 
Conference is made the subject of debate 
of Congress. With this in view, I re- 
quest that you dine with me at the White 
House as soon after I arrive in the United 
States as my engagements permit. 


The President's First Return.—On , 
Feb. 15 the President sailed from 
Brest on the George Washington for a 
brief visit to the United States. His 
request that the constitution of the 
League be not made the subject of de- 
bate in Congress until his return was 
not favorably received by the Senate 
and was not, in fact, conformed with. 
From the date of its receipt the draft 
constitution became a subject of al- 
most continuous debate in the Senate. 
The opposition to it that developed: 
was undoubtedly partly political and 
partly personal antagonism to the 
President. On the other hand, there 
were unquestionably involved in the 
Covenant, as it was termed, features 
that were of grave moment to the wel- 
fare of the United States. One point 
that was immediately seized upon for 
attack was that the adoption of the 
Covenant would mean the abandon- 
ment by the United States of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In the fight that fol- 
lowed and continued throughout the 
year over the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany as_ finally 
drafted, and especially the acceptance 
of that part of the Treaty providing 
for a League of Nations (see II, Inter- 
national Relations), Senators Lodge, 
Johnson, Borah, Sherman, Reed, and 
Poindexter led the opposition to the 
President. Senator Hitchcock, the 
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ranking Democratic member of the 
Senate Committee on For eign Rela- 
tions had charge of the President’s in- 
terests on the floor of the Senate. 

The President reached Boston on 
Feb. 24. and there made his first speech 
in justification of his proceedings in 
Paris. This speech, though an elo- 
quent one, was a disappointment in 
that it consisted wholly of generalities 
and attempted no real discussion of 
specific points at issue on their merits. 
A section of the speech attracting spe- 
cial notice was this: 


And when I speak of the nations of the 
world, I do not speak of the Governments 
of the world, I speak of the peoples who 
constitute the nations of the world. They 
are in the saddle, and they are going to 
see to it that if their present Governments 
do not do their will, some other Govern- 
ment shall. 


Coming as it did on top ef similar 
expressions in speeches abroad, this 
appeared to indicate that in the mind 
ot the President, the time had come in 
the United States, as well as in other 
countries, to go over the head of ex- 
isting Government and appeal directly 
to the people against that Government. 
Although not so intended, such expres- 
sions could scarcely fail to encourage 
radical elements in their opposition to 
governing authorities. 

Going direct from Boston to Wash- 
ington, the President on Feb. 26 enter- 
tained at dinner the members of the 
Senate and House Committees on For- 
eign Affairs. The affair was made as 
informal as possible. After the Pres- 
ident had made a brief statement re- 
garding the draft constitution of the 
League of Nations, he offered to an- 
swer any questions that anyone pres- 
ent might desire to address to him. 
Asked regarding the bearing of the 
Covenant upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
he stated that in his opinion it would 
broaden that Doctrine and strengthen 
its application. The dinner, however, 
had no effect in lessening opposition to 
the draft. 

On March 4 the President left Wash- 
ington to return to Paris. That night 
he made a formal address to a large 
gathering in the Metropolitan Opera. 
House at New York. In this speech 
he said: “The first thing that | am 
going to tell the people on the other 
side of the water is that an overwhelm- 


ing majority of the American people i is 
in favor of the League of Nations.” 
This gave rise to much criticism on the 
part ‘of opponents of the League, who 
maintained that all the indications 
were that the American people were 
not in favor of the League in the form 
provided by the draft Covenant. The 
occasion was made more notable by the 
fact that former President Taft spoke 
with President Wilson in favor of the 
League and maintained that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was not placed in jeopar- 
dy by it. 

Just prior to the termination of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress on March 4, 37 
Senators of the new Congress signed a 
“Round Robin” to the effect that the 
League of Nations Covenant “in the 
form now proposed to the Peace Con- 
ference should not be accepted by the 
United States.” As this number rep- 
resented more than the one-third mem- 
bership of the Senate sufficient to de- 
feat ratification of a treaty, this docu- 
ment in effect served notice on the 
President that a treaty providing for 
a League as planned would not be rat- 
ified by the Senate. 

The Covenant in the Peace Treaty. 
—HDuring the absence of the President 
from Paris, the other members of the 
American Peace Delegation had con- 
sented to an arrangement under which ~ 
the project for a League of Nations 
would be separated from the proposals 
relating to the conditions of peace, to 
the end that the several nations might 
act on each separately. This decision 
the President on his return to Paris 
immediately reversed. Just prior to 
his departure from the United States 
he had stated that: 


When that Treaty comes back, gentle- 
men on this side will find the Covenant 
not only in it, but sc many threads of the 
Treaty tied to the Covenant that you can- 
not dissect it from the Treaty without 
destroying the whole vital structure. 


It was apparent that the President de- 
sired to make it clear that he was pre- 
pared to force the acceptance of the 
League as a condition to securing any 
treaty of peace at all. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress convened 
in extra session on May 19. During 
the period intervening since March 4 
the proposed League was under con- 
stant public discussion. Much inter- 


est attached tothe position that would 
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be taken by such eminent lawyers and 
Republicans as Elihu Root, former 
Justice Hughes, and former President 
Taft. The latter varied his position 
from one apparently supporting the 
President’s position to one advocating 
material changes in the Covenant as 
first drafted. Both Mr. Root and Jus- 
tice Hughes gave out public state- 
ments urging that important amend- 
ments be made in the draft before its 
acceptance by the Peace Conference. 

In the Senate consideration of the 
proposed Covenant was immediately 
renewed. Early in June it became 
known that the Peace Conference had 
agreed upon the Treaty of Peace to be 
submitted to Germany and that sev- 
eral copies of the Treaty had been seen 
by persons in the United States. This 
aroused great feeling in the Senate be- 
cause it had not been given the docu- 
ment. On June 6 the Senate ordered 
an investigation of the manner in 
which certain persons had secured ac- 
cess to this document, which officially 
was a secret one, and passed without a 
roll call a resolution introduced by 
Senator Johnson calling upon the Sec- 
retary of State to submit to the Sen- 
ate the full text of the Treaty “if not 
incompatible with the public interest.” 
With regard to both the investigation 
and the demand for the transmission 
to the Senate of an official copy of the 
Treaty, the President on June 9 ca- 
bled to Senator Hitchcock as follows: 

I am heartily glad that you have de- 
manded an investigation with regard to 
the possession of texts of the Treaty by 
unauthorized persons. I have felt that it 
was highly undesirable officially to com- 
municate the text of a document which is 
still in negotiation and subject to change. 
Any one who has possession of the official 
English text has what he is clearly not 
entitled to have or to communicate. I 
have felt in honor bound to act in the 
same spirit and in the same way as the 
representatives of the other great powers 
in this matter, and am confident that my 
fellow-countrymen will not expect me to 
break faith with them. I hope the in- 


vestigation will be most thoroughly 
prosecuted. 


Although the Senate did not secure an 
official copy of the Treaty, Senator 
Borah had printed in the Congression- 
al Record a copy furnished him by the 
Chicago Tribune. 

On June 12 Senator Knox reported 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations a resolution calling for the 


separation of the Treaty of Peace and 
the League Covenant. Although this 
resolution caused an acrimonious de- 
bate, it was not pushed to final action. 
On June 21 Senator Lodge gave to the 
public a long and carefully written let- 
ter addressed to him by Elihu Root, 
outlining his position on the proposed 
League and setting forth the position 
which in his opinion the Republican 
Senators should take with reference 
to action upon it. On June 28 the 
Peace Treaty with Germany, with the 
League of Nations Covenant as an in- 
tegral part, was signed by the Peace 
Conference. 

The President’s Final Return.— 
Sailing from Brest on the day follow- 
ing the signing of the Treaty, June 29, 
President Wilson on July 10 formally 
laid the Treaty before the Senate, ac- 
companied by a long message descrip- 
tive of it and the manner in which it 
had been drafted and adopted. Senate 
precedent was broken in the decision 
to receive and consider the Treaty in 
open, instead of executive, session. It 
now appeared that the President had 
reached the opinion that it would be 
wise to seek to establish more frank 
relations with the Senate if he desired 
to promote the ends he had in view. 
In his message transmitting the 
Treaty he said: 


It would not be possible for me either 
to summarize or to construe its manifold 
provisions in an address which must> of 
necessity be something less than a 
treatise. My services and all the in- 
formation I possess will be at your dis- 
posal and at the disposal of your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at any time 
either formally or in session, as you may 
prefer, and I hope that you will not hesi- 
tate to make use of them. 


Following up this invitation, the 
President announced that, beginning 
on July 17, he would see Senators in- 
dividually in order to explain to them 
his position and, if possible, to meet 
any objections to the Treaty on their 
part. Little evidence was available, 
however, that this procedure bettered 
in any material way the strained rela- 
tions between the Senate and the Pres- 
ident. Notwithstanding his declara- 
tion, as above quoted, the President 
continued to withhold from the Senate 
documents and information that the 
latter desired and that, it or its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations continued 
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to demand through the passage of res- 
olutions or direct request to the Presi- 
dent. Copies were thus requested of 
an alleged secret peace treaty between 
Japan and Germany, of a memoran- 
dum alleged to have been filed by Sec- 
retary Lansing, General Bliss, and 
Henry White advising against the ac- 
ceptance of the Shantung award (see 
Il, International Relations), and of 
the American draft of the League of 
Nations Covenant, and complete data 
as to the proceedings in the peace ne- 
gotiations at Paris. In reply the 
President denied that he had any 
knowledge of a Japanese-German 
peace treaty; stated that the memor- 
andum regarding the Shantung award 
was of a confidential character and 
contained statements regarding other 
nations that would be productive of 
ill-feeling if made public; and de- 
clared that he did not have the records 
of proceedings at Paris in shape for 
transmission to the Senate even if such 
act were advisable. The general posi- 
tion taken by the President was that 
the function of negotiating treaties 
rested in his hands alone and that the 
function of the Senate did not begin 
until a complete draft of the treaty 
was in its possession. The Senate, on 
the other hand, claimed that according 
to the Constitution treaties should be 
negotiated with its advice and consent, 
and that at any rate it should have 
the information that it deemed neces- 
sary to enable it to act intelligently 
upon treaty drafts coming before it. 

On July 17 the President wrote to 
Senator Lodge, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, ask- 
ing approval of the nomination by him 
of American representatives on the 
Reparation Commission, the creation 
and operation of which were provided 
for by the Peace Treaty. This the 
Committee on July 22 declined to 
grant, on the grounds that the Treaty 
was not yet ratified and in effect and 
that, as approval of nominations was 
required of the Senate as a whole, the 
Foreign Relations Committee had no 
authority to act. 

The Treaty of Alliance with 
France.—A bitter attack was made 
upon the President for not submitting 
to the +c ate the treaty that had been 
negotiated with France (see II, Inter- 
national Relations), under the terms 


of which the United States would come 
to the assistance of France if the lat- 
ter should be wantonly attacked by 
Germany. By its terms this proposed 
treaty was to be submitted to the Sen- 
ate at the same time as the Treaty of 
Peace. It was claimed that the Presi- 
dent had been guilty of bad faith to- 
wards France in not complying with 
this requirement. No explanation 
was ever given by the President as to 
why he did not conform with the pro- 
visions of the treaty he had negoti- 
ated. Later, on July 26, the treaty 
was submitted. A question having 
arisen as to whether the United States 
could constitutionally enter into such a 
treaty, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee was asked to report upon it. This 
it did on Sept. 22, reporting unani- 
mously that such a treaty could be 
constitutionally entered into. 

The Peace Treaty in the Senate 
Committee—The Treaty of Peace 
upon its reception by the Senate on 
July 10 was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations for consideration 
and report. The Comthittee an- 
nounced that not only would the 
Treaty be read by it section by section, 
but that hearings would be held. At 
these hearings much information was 
elicited from persons who had partici- _ 
pated in the peace proceedings at 
Paris that ‘the Senate had been unable 
to obtain by direct request upon the 
President. The testimony of Secre- 
tary Lansing and of Wm. C. Bullitt, 
who had been sent by the President to 
Russia to report upon conditions there 
(see also II, International Relations) , 
proved to be of exceptional interest. 
Secretary Lansing brought out clearly 
that all of the President’s colleagues, 
with the possible exception of Mr. 
House, were opposed to accepting the 
demands made by Japan in respect to 
the Chinese province of Shantung. 
He stated that it was his opinion that 
if the President had held out, Japan 
would have been compelled to yield. 
The testimony of Secretary Lansing 
was further significant as showing the 
extent to which the President ignored 
his colleagues in reaching important 
decisions. The sensational feature of 
Mr. Bullitt’s testimony was his report 
of a conversation with Secretary Lans- 
ing in which the latter was quoted as 
declaring the League Covenant to be 
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thoroughly bad and in his belief one 
that if the Senate thoroughly under- 
stood, it would reject. Secretary 
Lansing refused to comment upon this 
statement by Mr. Bullitt, the inference 


. thus being left that it was substan- 


tially correct. Some time later, how- 
ever, in an address delivered on Sept. 
20, Secretary Lansing did urge the rat- 
ification of the Treaty in order that 
the world might more speedily return 
to normal conditions. 

On Aug. 14 Senator Lodge, on behalf 
of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, requested the President to grant 
the Committee an interview for the 
purpose of considering with him ques- 
tions presented by the Peace Treaty. 
To this request was attached the un- 
usual condition that the interview, if 
granted, should be public in the sense 
that a full report of the discussion 
should be given to the press. This re- 
quest was granted and the interview 
took place on Aug. 19. At this meet- 
ing the President was asked a large 
number of questions, all of which he 
answered with great skill. At no 
time was any attempt made to hector 
or embarrass him, and the interview 
was concluded without any untoward 
incident. Although the position of 
the President was in many respects 
made clear, no practical results were 
achieved towards bringing the two op- 
posing elements into harmony. 

The President’s Speaking Tour and 
Collapse.—On Sept. 3 the President 
put into execution his long contem- 
plated plan of making an extended 
speaking tour of the country in de- 
fense of the Treaty of Peace. His 
programme called for a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast with speeches en route both 
going and returning. This “swing 
around the circle” was in effect an ap- 
peal to the people to support his posi- 
tion as against that of the opposition 
in the Senate. To counteract its ef- 
fect the leaders of the opposition sent 
Senator Johnson to “trail” the Presi- 
dent and present the other side. Both 
speakers attracted large crowds and 
had an enthusiastic reception. The 
President, however. was unable to car- 
ry out his programme as planned. On 
Sept. 26, while on his return trip. came 
the announcement that the President 
had suffered a complete breakdown 
and that it was imperative for him to 


return at once to Washington. At the 
outset his condition was very serious. 
Gradually, however, it improved, 
though for many weeks he was forced 
to remain in bed, unable to transact 
any but the most pressing business. 

The Peace Treaty in the Senate.— 
On Sept. 10 Senator Lodge presented 
to the Senate the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the 
Peace Treaty with Germany, thus 
bringing it formally before the Senate 
for action. The report recommended 
the ratification of the Treaty provided 
that certain amendments were made 
and that ratification be accompanied 
by certain reservations. Most of the 
46 amendments suggested were of 
only technical significance; only four 
were of major importance, their pur- 
poses being: 


(1) To equalize the vote of the United 
States and Great Britain and her colonies 
and Dominions in the League of Nations. 

(2) To provide that nations that are 
parties to a dispute shall not vote in the 
adjustment of it in the League Council. 

(3) To restore the former German 
privileges in the Shantung Peninsula to 
China, instead of giving them, as the 
treaty provided to Japan. ; 

(4) To eliminate the United States 
from participation in all the commissions 
ereated under the Treaty with the excep- 
tion of the Reparation Commission, the 
American delegate to vote on that Com- 
mission only on matters involving inter- 
national shipping, except as expressly in- 
structed, when occasion arises, by his own 
Government. 


Formal reading of the Treaty was 
begun on Sept. 15 and concluded on 
Oct. 20. All amendments submitted, 
including those proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, were de- 
feated. The Shantung amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 35 to 55 and 
the Reparation Commission amend- 
ments by a viva voce vote. Senator 
Johnson’s amendment for equalizing 
the American and British vote in the 
League was lost on Oct. 27 by a vote of 
38 to 40, nine Republicans opposing it. 
On Oct. 29 the reading of the Treaty 
for purposes of amendment was com- 
pleted. On Nov. 4 Senator Lodge’s 
motion to strike from the Treaty Arts. 
156, 157, and 158, dealing with the 
Shantung award, was rejected by a 
vote of 26 to 41. 

The Reservations.—Consideration 
of the reservations to accompany the 
ratification of the Treaty was begun 
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on Nov. 6. Senator Lodge presented 
a revised list of 14 reservations recom- 
mended by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and a reservation to the Pre- 
amble. . On Nov. 7 the first real test of 
strength of the advocates and oppon- 
ents of reservations took place on the 
question of the reservation to the Pre- 
amble, which read as follows: 


The reservations and understandings 
adopted by the Senate are to be made a 
part and condition of the resolution of 
ratification, which ratification is not to 
take effect or bind the United States until 
the said yeservations and understandings 
adopted by the Senate have been accepted 
by an exchange of notes as a part and 
condition of said resolution of ratification 
by at least three of the four principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, to wit, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 


This reservation was adopted by a vote 
of 48 to 40. Three Democrats, Gore, 
Reed, and Walsh of Massachusetts, 
voted with the Republicans in its fa- 
vor. 

All but the last of the remaining 
14 reservations, summarized below, 
were adopted in the succeeding 10 
days. 


(1) The United States shall be the sole 
judge of fulfillment of its obligations in 
notice of withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, and notice of withdrawal shall 
be given by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress. 

(2) The United States assumes no 
obligation to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
country or interfere in controversies be- 
tween nations unless Congress, by joint 
resolution, shall so provide. 

(3) No mandate shall be accepted by 
the United States except by the action of 
Congress. 

(4) The United States reserves the 
right to decide what questions are within 
its domestic jurisdiction; declares do- 
mestic questions to be solely within its 


own jurisdiction; and specifically pre- 
seribes immigration, labor, coastwise 
traffic, the tariff, and commerce as 


domestic questions. 

(5) Declares the Monroe Doctrine to 
be wholly without the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations and not subject to in- 
quiry or arbitration. 

(6) The United States withholds its 
assent to the Shantung provisions and 
reserves full liberty of action with re- 
spect to any controversy growing out of 
them. 

(7) Congress shall provide for and ap- 
point all representatives of the United 
States on commissions set up under the 
Covenant of the League, and none other 
than persons so appointed shall, represent 
the United States. 

(8) Interference with trade between 
Germany and the United States by the 
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Reparation Commission shall occur only 
with the sanction of Congress. 

(9) Congress shall control all expenses 
of United States commissions under the 
League of Nations. 

(10) In case of agreement to limit 
armaments, the United States reserves 
the right to increase its armament for 
defense or when engaged in war without 
consulting the Council of the League. 

(11) The United States reserves the 
right to permit the nationals of a 
Covenant-breaking state to continue trad- 
ing with the nationals of this country. 

(12) Nothing in the Covenant or the 
Treaty shall be taken to approve any act 
otherwise illegal or in contravention of 
the rights of citizens of the United States. 

(13) The United States declines to take 
an interest in or responsibility for disposi- 
tion of the overseas possessions of Ger- 
many relinquished under the Treaty. 

(14) The United States reserves the 
right to decide what questions affect its 
honor or vital interests and refuses to 
submit them to arbitration. Rejected. 


Ratification Rejected.—Following 
this victory of the opponents of ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty in the form sub- 
mitted by President Wilson, Mr. 
Hitchcock had an interview with the 
President in which the situation was 
gone into fully. He reported that the 
President was prepared to accept 
merely interpretative reservations, but 
would unalterably oppose any requir- 
ing further action on the part of the 
other signatories to the treaty. With 
the preliminaries of the amendment of 
the treaty and the adoption of reserva- 
tions out of the way, vote on the rati- 
fication of the treaty was in order, but 
Mr. Hitcheock, on Nov. 19, read the 
following letter addressed to him by 
the President: 


You were good enough to bring me word 
that the Democratic Senators supporting 
the Treaty expected to hold a conference 
before the final vote on thé Lodge resolu- 
tion of ratification and that they would 
be glad to receive a word of counsel from 
me. 

I should hesitate to offer it in any de- 
tail, but I assume that the Senators only 
desire my judgment upon the all-im- 
portant question of the final vote on the 
resolution containing the many reserva- 
tions of Senator Lodge. On that I cannot 
hesitate, for, in my opinion, the resolution 
in that form does not provide for ratifica- 
tion, but rather for the nullification of 
the Treaty. I sincerely hope that the 
triends and supporters of the Treaty will 
vote against the Lodge resolution of ratifi- 
cation. 

I understand that the door will prob- 


ably then be open for a genuine resolution 
of ratification. 

I trust thateall true friends of the 
Treaty will refuse to support the Lodge 
resolution. 
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_ Congress on its assembly on Dee. 1. 
_ The result of this was to leave the 
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This letter, it will be seen, urged 
that a resolution of ratification con- 
taining the reservations that had been 
adopted by the Senate should be re- 
jected. The vote on the Lodge resolu- 
tion of ratification was rejected by a 
vote of 41 to 51. A resolution calling 
for the ratification of the Treaty with- 
out any reservation was also rejected 
by the vote of 38 to 53. In view of 
the fact that a two-thirds affirmative 
vote is required for the ratification of 
a treaty, it will be seen that the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, both 
with the reservations and without 
them, was emphatically rejected, the 
adverse vote in each case being more 
than a majority. 

Immediately following the failure of 
the ratification of the Treaty, Senator 
Knox introduced a concurrent resolu- 
tion declaring that a condition of 
peace exists between the United States 
and Germany. It will be noted that 
this resolution took the form of a con- 
current resolution, which does not re- 
quire the approval of the President. 
The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
consideration and report. On the 
same day, Noy. 19, the special session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress came to an 
end, and further consideration of the 
Treaty went over to the new session. 

The Treaty Deadlocked.—Contrary 
to expectation, the President made no 
reference to the ratification of the 
Treaty of Peace in his message to 
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status of action upon the Treaty very 
much up in the air. Each side appar- 
ently sought to put upon the other the” 
responsibility for the initiation of ac- 
tion that would break the deadlock. 
As a result of an interview with the 
President, Senator Hitchcock stated, 
on Dee. 5 as neported in the press, that 
the President regarded responsibility 
for the Treaty as having been shifted 
from his shoulders to others and that 
he was disposed to let it rest there. 
Senator Lodge, on the other hand, 
stated that the Senate had taken defi- 
nite action on the Treaty as submitted 
by the President and that it was con- 
sequently incumbent upon the latter 
either to withdraw the Treaty and to 
resubmit it in a form more likely to 
meet with the approval of the Senate 
or to take some other action showing 
willingness on his part to meet the 
wishes of the Senate as formally ex- 
pressed. Here the matter rested for 
some days. On Dec. 11 Senator Un- 
derwood of Alabama proposed in the 
Senate the constitution of an informal 
conciliation committee which should 
seek to redraft the reservations in a 
form that would constitute an accept- 
able compromise. There can be little 
question that a majority of the Senate 
desired that the Treaty with reason- 
able reservations should be adopted. 
The proposal of Senator Underwood, 
however, was not acceptable to Sena- 
tor Lodge, who stood rigidly on his po- 
sition that the only method to revise 
the Treaty was through the Presi- 
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Reconstruction in the President’s 
Message.—In his message to Congress 
of Dee. 2, 1918, President Wilson took 
the optimistic view that not much was 
needed in the way of direct action by 
the Government to bring about a 
speedy restoration of normal condi- 
tions. He said: 


So far as our domestic affairs are con- 


cerned, the problem of our return to peace 


is a problem of economic and industrial 
readjustment. That problem is_ less 


_ serious for us than it may turn out to be 


for the nations which have suffered the 
disarrangements and the losses of war 
longer than we. Our people, moreover, 
do not wait to be coached and led. They 
know their own business, are quick and 


dent’s taking the initiative. 


ECONSTRUCTION 


in purpose and self-reliant in action. 
Any leading strings we might seek to put 
them in would speedily become hopelessly 
tangled because they would pay no atten- 
tion to them and go their own way. All 
that we can do as their legislative and 
executive servants is to indicate the 
process of change here, there, and else- 
where as we may. I have heard much 
counsel as to the plans that should be 
formed and personally conducted to a 
happy consummation, but from no quarter 
have I seen any general scheme of “re- 
construction’? emerge which I thought it 
likely we could force our spirited business 
men and self-reliant laborers to accept 
with due pliancy and obedience. 


Following this he indicated that as 
rapidly as possible all industrial and 


Tesourceful at any readjustment, definite 


commercial restrictions would be re- 
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moved and the special war agencies 
disbanded, restrictions and agencies 
being preserved only where necessary 
to regulate our intercourse with for- 
eign countries. 

These expectations of the President 
were speedily nullified by events. It 
is true that, after a period of hesita- 
tion, industry generally resumed op- 
erations on a basis to give reasonably 
full employment of labor, and the 
country was consequently spared the 
evils of widespread unemployment 
(see XIV, Unemployment). On the 
other hand, there were few or no indi- 
cations of a lessening of the evils of ex- 
cessive prices and profiteering, nor did 
the relations of labor and capital tend 
to become more harmonious. On the 
contrary, each of these problems 
seemed to be in the way of becoming 
increasingly more acute. Indeed, the 
President had scarcely left our shores 
before the necessity for Government 
action with regard to these problems 
became imperative. The character of 
the problems presented and the nature 
of the action proposed or taken are 
described in the sections following. 


WAR FUNCTIONS 


Dissolution of Special War Agen- 
cies—In the YEAR Boox for 1918 
(pp. 38-81), a detailed account was 
given of the organization and opera- 
tion of the large number of special 
agencies that were created for meet- 
ing problems arising out of the war. 
Some of these agencies had to be con- 
tinued to meet after-war conditions, 
and an account of their operations 
during 1919 is given elsewhere in this 
article. A considerable number of 
such agencies, however immediately 
upon the signing of the armistice en- 
tered upon the task of winding up 
their affairs. The War Industries 
Board, for example, was dissolved by 
executive order dated Dec. 31, 1918. 
Its Price-Fixing Committee, however, 
was continued for two or three months 
in order to wind up its affairs; other 
pending matters were transferred to 
other Government services (see also 
XII, The Conduct of Business). The 
War Labor Board was dissolved on 
June 30, due to the fact that Congress 
failed to provide for its support after 
that date (see also XV, Labor). 
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War Trade Board.—The signing of 
the armistice had probably less imme- 
diate effect upon the operations of the 
War Trade Board than upon those of 
any of the other special war agencies. 
This was due to the fact that the 
blockade against Germany and her al- 
lies was maintained and that the 
shortage in supplies and ocean ship- 
ping was such as to make it desirable 
to continue control of trade move- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Board at 
once began the lessening or removal of 
restrictions upon imports and exports. 
On April 28 announcement was made 
that from the following day, all enemy 
trading lists theretofore issued or com- 
piled by the War Trade Board were 
withdrawn, and that all disabilities 
attached to trade and communication 
with persons included in such lists 
would cease to operate. This or- 
der, however, did not affect exist- 
ing restrictions against trade and 
communication between the United 
States and Germany or Austria- 
Hungary. The reservation was also 
made that the enemy trading list 
might be reimposed at any time 
should circumstances make such ac- 
tion desirable. On July 1 the Board 
was formally dissolved, its activities 
being transferred to a special division 
of the State Department created for 
the purpose of handling them. (See 
also XIX, External Commerce.) 

U. S. Employment Service.—The 
Labor Department made an especially 
strong effort for the continuance on a 
permanent basis of the nation-wide 
Employment Service it had built up 
during the war, which was just com- 
ing into full operation when the war 
came to an end. This proposal, how- 
ever, did not meet with favor in Con- 
gress, which declined to vote the 
necessary funds for the support of the 
Employment Service, notwithstanding 
the fact that the President in his mes-’ 
sage of May 20 strongly urged its con- 
tinuance. The small sum granted to 
the Labor Department for the Employ- 
ment Service compelled its contraction 
to a relatively small organization. 
(See also XIV, Unemployment.) 

Alien Property Custodian.—The © 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian 
was necessarily continued to manage 
the large amount of enemy property | 
that had been taken over by it. Upon | 
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the resignation of A. Mitchell Palmer 
to accept appointment as Attorney- 
General of the United States, Francis 
P. Garvan was designated by the 
President on March 4 as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. No action has been 
taken to determine the final disposi- 
tion of the enemy property taken over 
by the Government. 

Fuel Administration.—The Fuel 
Administration was one of the first 
war agencies to wind up its affairs and 
go out of business. Early in the year 
it cancelled practically all of the re- 
strictions upon the handling of coal 
and other fuels. The office of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, however, continued nom- 
inally in existence. When the strike 
of the bituminous coal miners was 
inaugurated on Nov. 1 (see infra), 
the President practically revived this 
agency to control prices under the 
threatened shortage. By an executive 
order issued on Oct. 30, he cancelled 
orders of Jan. 31 and Feb. 20 by which 
control over the coal industry had been 
practically abolished, and_ restored 
prior regulations in so far as they had 
to do with the fixing of prices of 
bituminous and lignite coal at the 
mines, the fixing or regulating of the 
commissions of middlemen dealing in 
bituminous and lignite coal, and the 
fixing or regulating of gross margins 
or prices of wholesale and retail deal- 
ers in bituminous and lignite coal, and 
again conferred upon the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator the duty of administering 
the restored regulations. 

Food Administration.—Although 
the demand of Europe for food 
products was bound to be great not- 
withstanding the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the exercise of a rigid control 
over the food industry seemed no 
longer to be necessary. The Food 
Administration accordingly began the 
cancellation of its regulations impos- 
ing restrictions upon the handling of 
food products and the winding up of 
its own affairs preparatory to dissolu- 
tion. A start was made in January, 
when the licensing system was 
dropped in respect to many commodi- 
ties. On Jan. 31 all restrictions on 
margins of profit on foodstuffs except 
cottonseed products and eggs were 
cancelled. On April 1 the meat-pack- 
ing industry, which had been under 
Federal license since October, 1917, 
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was released from control. The only 
control over food commodities then 
retained related to cottonseed and 
cottonseed products, sugar, and wheat 
and its products, the latter coming 
under the supervision of the Food Ad- 
ministration’s Grain Corporation. 
The Food Administration as a war 
agency may thus be deemed to have 
come to an end on that date. 

Grain Corporation.—There still re- 
mained in existence, however, the 
Grain Corporation and the Sugar 
Equalization Board, bodies having im- 
portant duties in respect to the com- 
modities wheat and sugar. Late in 
January Congress received an Ad- 
ministration measure empowering the 
President to sustain the guarantee of 
$2.20 a bushel to the farmers for the 
wheat crop of 1919. This bill, which 
had been drawn by the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agri- 
culture, was an elaborate measure. It 
not only made an appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000 with which to meet any 
loss the Government might sustain in 
maintaining its guarantee, but con- 
tinued in force as regards wheat and 
wheat products practically all the 
power that had been conferred upon 
the President by the old Food and Fuel 
Control Act of 1917. The bill became 
a law on March 4, being the last enact- 
ment of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

The administration of this law was 
vested by the President in the Grain 
Corporation. On July 1 Herbert C. 
Hoover resigned as chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, his 
place being taken by Julius H. Barnes. 
The Corporation itself was reorganized 
as the U. S. Grain Corporation. To 
this Corporation was also turned over 
the control over imports and exports 
of wheat and flour that had formerly 
been vested in the War Trade Board. 
On July 16 the President issued a 
proclamation placing under license the 
import and export of wheat and wheat 
flour, this step being necessary in or- 
der that the Government might better 


control the distribution of its surplus 
wheat among foreign nations and in 
other respects better carry into effect 
the purpose of the Act described above. 

For a time the indications were for 
so large a crop of wheat that it ap- 
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peared certain that the Government 
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would suffer a serious loss in main- 
taining its guarantee. Adverse con- 
ditions, however, materially cut down 
early expectations, and the demand 
abroad for wheat continued so strong 
that it became clear that the billion- 
dollar appropriation would have to be 
drawn upon to but a slight extent, if 
at all. When it appeared that the 
market price of wheat would exceed 
the Government guarantee, a demand 
arose for repealing the guarantee and 
the provisions enabling the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the price. A demand 
also arose that the Government should 
sell wheat at less than cost in order to 
counteract the continued high cost of 
living. Both of these demands were 
successfully resisted. (See also XVI, 
Agriculture. ) 

Sugar Equalization Board.—To- 
wards the end of the year a shortage 
developed in the supply of sugar equal 
to any that had been experienced dur- 
ing the war, and the rationing of con- 
sumers had again to be resorted to. 
With the price of sugar rapidly rising, 
it was felt that a great mistake had 
been made by the President in not 
following the recommendation of the 
Sugar Equalization Board that it be 
authorized to purchase the 1920 sugar 
crop of Cuba. In November a bill was 
introduced in Congress authorizing 
the Board to continue in operation 
during 1920 and to purchase such of 
the 1920 Cuban crop as had not been 
sold. The bill passed the Senate on 
Dee. 12 and the House a few days 
later. Although the Act continues 
the Sugar Equalization Board in ex- 
istence for another year, the power to 
control distribution through its licens- 
ing system was restricted to a period 
of six months. In the course of the 
debate on the bill it developed that the 
Board had made a profit for the Gov- 
ernment of $38,000,000 as the result 
of its operations. 

Council of National Defense.— 
Although the primary purpose for 
which the Council of National Defense 
had been developed during the war 
passed away with the termination of 
hostilities, Congress decided to pro- 
vide for its continuance as a recon- 
struction agency. In February the 
Council created a new service known 
as the Reconstruction and Research 
Division. This division made various 


studies and prepared a number of re- 
ports giving its conclusions regarding 
action to facilitate the passage of the 
country from a war to a peace basis. 
Later in the year it paid special atten- 
tion to devising means for combatting 
the high cost of living. The Council 
also took an active part in projects 
for the determination of the resources 
of the United States for war purposes, 
bringing about the creation of an in- 
terdepartmental board, of which. the 
Director of the Council was made 
chairman to codrdinate the efforts of 
the various services of the Govern- 
ment in this direction. 

Department of Commerce Indus- 
trial Board.—During the first few 
months following the signing of the 
armistice, the feeling was strong that 
the greatest obstacle to prompt re- 
sumption of industrial operations ona 
normal basis was uncertainty with re- 
gard to future prices. A remedy for 
this condition was sought in a plan to 
stabilize prices for a reasonable time. 
To consider how this might ‘best be ac- 
complished, the Secretary of Com- 
merce called a conference at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 5 of the former heads of 
the more important divisions of the 
late War Industries Board, represen- 
tatives of various Government sery- 
ices, and others. This conference 
recommended that the Government im- 
mediately provide for the creation or 
an ageney which should seek, through 
coOperation with the various indus- 
tries, to determine the prices that 
should be paid for basic materials 
during the ensuing few months. In 
compliance with this recommendation 
the Secretary of Comnferce announced 
on Ieb. 25 that, having secured the 
approval of the President, he had 
ereated an Industrial Board of the 
Department of Commerce whose duty 
it would be “to put into practical 
effect a programme for the readjust- 
ment of prices for basic materials in 
such a fashion as to create a firm 
foundation on which the consumer can 
base his future purchases.” - George 


N. Peek, formerly Vice-Chairman of . 
the War Industries Board, was made 
chairman of the Board. 

By March 22 the Board was 
able to announce that, as a re- 
sult of conferences with the U. 
S. Steel Corporation and _ other 
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large producers of iron and_ steel, 
a scheawe or prices for iron and steel 
products had been agreed upon which 
represented a reduction from existing 

rices. To the surprise of the public 
Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads, almost immediately an- 
nounced that in making his purchases 
of steel rails and other iron and steel 
products, he did not consider himself 
bound by the schedule of prices that 
had been agreed upon. This attitude 
on the part of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration not only defeated the attempt 
of the Industrial Board to fix iron and 
steel prices, but discredited its entire 
effort to stabilize prices through a 
Government agency working in connec- 
*tion with the voluntary codperation 
of producers. As a result the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on May 9 an- 
nounced the dissolution of the Board 
and the abandonment of the enter- 
prise. Immediately afterwards pub- 
licity was given to an opinion of the 
Attorney-General that the attempted 
action of the Board was illegal, being 
in violation of the Sherman Act and 
statutes regulating the purchase of 
supplies by Government agencies. A 
feature of this episode that attracted 
no little attention was the evidence it 
afforded of a lack of unity of policy 
and programme on the part of the 
Administration. (See also XIII, The 
Conduct of Business.) 

Foreign Food Relief.—The end of 
hostilities did not lessen in any appre- 
ciable degree the acute shortage of 
food supplies in Europe. Conditions 
were especially acute in Poland and 
Serbia. It was evident that this 
shortage, if it was to be met at all, 
would have to be met in large part by 
the United States. To handle this 
situation the Allies constituted a 
Supreme Council of Supply and Relief 
for the relief of the liberated countries. 
On Nov. 9, 1918, Herbert C. Hoover 
was sent to Europe by President Wil- 
son for the purpose of making a survey 
of the situation and to serve as repre- 
sentative of the United States, to- 
gether with Norman H. Davis, on the 
Council. On the organization of this 
body Mr. Hoover was made its Di- 
.rector-General. He was thus at once 
the head of the international body and 
of the American Relief Administra- 
tion later organized. 


On Jan. 2 President Wilson cabled 
from Paris to the Secretary of the 
Treasury directing him at once to re: 
quest Congress to appropriate at least 
$100,000,000 for the relief of the 
stricken populations of the liberated 
territories. In this cable he said: 


Extended investigation and considera- 
tion of the food situation in certain parts 
of Europe disclose that especially the 
urban populations in certain areas are 
not only facing absolute starvation during 
the coming winter, but that many of these 
people are unable to find immediately re- 
sources with which to purchase their food. 

These regions have been so subjected 
to destruction by war, not only of their 
foodstuffs, but of their financial resources. 
and their power of production and ex- 
port, that they are utterly incapable of 
finding any resources that can be con- 
verted into international exchange for food 
purchase. While the Secretary of the 
Treasury can accept obligations of cer- 
tain Governments, and through these 
measures their situations can be cared 
for temporarily, there are still other 
areas through eastern and _ southern 
Europe where such arrangements can- 
not be made. This appiies more. par- 
ticularly to the liberated peoples of 
Russia. In these countries freedom and 
government will slowly emerge from 
chaos and require our every assistance. 

The total shipments of foodstuffs from 
the United States to all parts of Burope 
during the next seven months will be 
likely to exceed one and one-half billion 
dollars, and from our abundance we can 
surely afford to offer succor to these coun- 
tries destitute of resources or credit. The 
minimum sums upon which this work can 
be carried on for the next six months in 
the countries above mentioned will amount 
to at least $100,000,000. 


A bill to earry into effect this recom- 
mendation, which was renewed in the 
strongest terms on Jan. 11, became 
law on Feb. 24. An amendment in- 
serted by the Senate prohibited the use 
of any of the money granted for the 
relief of populations in former enemy 
territory, and the act was entitled, 
“An Act Providing for the relief of 
such populations in Europe and coun- 
tries contiguous thereto outside of 
Germany, German-Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey as may be deter- 
mined by the President as necessary.” 
It made available the sum of $100,- 
000,000 for the purchase and sale of 
food products to the countries named. 
By an executive order of the same date 
the President vested in Mr. Hoover, as 
Director-General of the American Re- 
lief Administration, the carrying out 
of the provisions of the Act. The or- 
der provided that Mr. Hoover should 
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have “full power to determine to 
which of the populations named in 
said Act the supplies should be fur- 
nished and in what muantities, arid 
further to arrange for reimbursement 
so far as possible as in said Act pro- 
vided.” 


COST OF LIVING 


Administrative Attacks on the 
Problem.—Political if no other con- 
siderations made it imperative that 
the National Government should con- 
cern itself with the problem presented 
by the continued, if not steadily in- 
creasing, high cost of living that 
marked the year (see XII, Business 
Conditions; and XV, Labor). By 
midyear it became apparent that 
something tangible had to be done by 
the Government to relieve the situa- 
tion. It was announced on Aug. 1 that 
on the initiative of Attorney-General 
Palmer, the President had turned his 
attention to the action to be taken to 
combat high prices and the collateral 
evil of profiteering, which was believed 
to be widespread, and that a select 
committee had been constituted to 
consider ways and means, composed 
of Walker D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads, Wm. B. Colver, Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and R. C. Leffingwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Various resolu- 
tions and bills were also introduced in 
Congress designed to attack the prob- 
lem, among other means, by authoriz- 
ing the Government to fix prices by 
directing the sale of wheat at less than 
the guaranteed price (see supra), a 
proposal vigorously and successfully 
combatted by the Grain Corporation. 
The House had planned to recess for 
several weeks, but at the request of 
the President gave up this intention 
in order that prompt attention might 
be given to relief measures: 

On Aug. 6 the Attorney-General an- 
nounced that he was proceeding vigor- 
ously to exert the powers of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent hoarding and un- 
just prices. To this end he had sent 
to all U. S. district attorneys the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


The Food Control Act, which is still in 
force, in Sec. 6 makes hoarding of 
necessaries, as therein defined a crime, 
and Sec. 7 provides that whenever neces- 


saries shall be hoarded they may be pro- 
ceeded against by process of libel for con- 
demnation. ‘There is much complaint in 
the country about the extensive storage of 
food products, which in many instances 
may amount to a violation of the law. 

You are hereby directed immediately to 
employ all facilities at your command and 
make use of all available sources of in- 
formation’ to seek out all dealers guilty of 
hoarding within the meaning of the Act, 
and to ascertain if in any other respect 
these provisions of the Food Control Act 
have been violated in your district. 


The President’s Message.—On Aug. 
8 President Wilson addressed the two 
Houses of Congress in joint session on 
the campaign against the high cost of 
living and the evils which he believed 
to be in part at least responsible there- 
for. The message, which was a long® 
one, called attention to the excessive 
prices of articles of ordinary consump- 
tion, cited instances of increases in 
prices during the preceding few weeks, 
inveighed against hoarding, profiteer- 
ing, and other illegitimate practices, 
and outlined the steps already taken 
by the Administration to meet the 
situation and the further action which 
in his opinion remained to be taken by 
Congress. Incidentally he took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to urge a - 
speedy ratification of the Peace Treaty 
on the ground that the unsettled con- 
ditions perpetuated by the failure to 
act definitely upon it was in no small 
degree responsible for underproduction 
and consequent high prices. He in- 
formed Congress that the Administra- 
tion contemplated the following steps: 


(1) Limit wheat shipments and credits 
to lower the price of flour here. 

(2) Sell surplus stocks of food and 
clothing now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment without profit. 

(3) Draw surplus stocks out of storage 
and put them upon the market, by legal 
action wherever necessary. 

(4) Prosecute combinations of pro- 
ducers and traders formed for the control 
of supplies and prices. 

(5) Employ publicity, through the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, and 
Labor and the Federal Trade Commission, 
to acquaint the public with supplies not 
available because of hoarding and methods 
of price fixing. 


He recommended that Congress sup- 
plement existing legislation by enact- 
ing laws for the following purposes:. 


AO 
(1) To extend the provisions of the 
Food and Fuel Control Act to peace times 
and widen its scope so as to make it cover 
articles of necessary personal consumption 
other than food products. 
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(2) To regulate the cold-storage in- 
dustry by providing that a limit should be 
placed upon the length of time that com- 
modities might be kept in storage and 
that goods stored should bear the date of 
their receipt and the price paid for them 
at the time they went into storage. 

(3) To provide a penalty for violation 
of the profiteering clauses of the Food 
and Fuel Control Act. 

(4) To require. all goods destined for 
interstate commerce to be marked when 
possible with the price at which they left 
the producer. 

(5) To license all corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce in order that they 
might be better controlled so as to insure 
competitive selling and to prevent uncon- 
scionable profits. 

(6) To control the issue of corporate 
securities. 

(7) To appropriate money to enable the 
several services of the Government to 
make investigations and to give to the 
public statistical data relative to retail 
prices. 


The President was emphatic in de- 
claring that the existing high prices 
were not justified by economic condi- 
tions, but were the result in no small 
part of improper practices on the part 
of manufacturers and dealers. He 
called attention also to the intimate 
relation that this condition of exces- 
sive prices bore to the problem of in- 
dustrial unrest, since such high prices 
were made the basis for demands by 
labor for higher wages which, if 
granted, tended again to augment 
prices and thus keep in motion the 
vicious circle of price and wage in- 
creases. 

Legislation.—The President’s rec- 
ommendations were favorably received 
by both parties in Congress and im- 
mediate steps were taken towards put- 
ting them into effect. The measure 
upon which attention. was first con- 
centrated was that providing for the 
regulation of cold-storage warehouses. 
A bill introduced by Representative 
Hutchinson, providing for the licens- 
ing of all cold-storage warehouses by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the regulation of the industry along 
the lines of the New Jersey Act, to 
which the President had referred in 
his message, was passed by the House 
on Sept. 30, but was not acted upon 
by the Senate. 

On Aug. 13 the Attorney-General 
wrote to Mr. Gronna, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, re- 
enforcing the President’s recommen- 
dation for the extension of the Food 


and Fuel Control Act, and bills for 
this purpose were introduced in both 
houses. Considerable discussion cen- 
tered about a proposal to include in 
the measure a grant of power to fix 
prices in both peace and war times; on 
the advice of the Attorney-General, 
however, this feature was abandoned, 
on the ground that it constituted too 
drastic and far-reaching a change in 
governmental policy and would place 
upon the President the necessity for 
determining what were fair prices, an 
undertaking which would cause great 
delay and involve an_ elaborate 
machinery. Another feature attract- 
ing much interest was one that would 
enable the Government to reach the 
small profiteers or “little gougers,” as 
they were designated. The Food and 
Fuel Control Act as it stood had pro- 
visions directed against this class, but 
they were unenforceable because no: 
penalty was provided for their infrac- 
tion. Section 5 of the existing law,, 
which provided for the licensing of 
food dealers, exempted all doing a 
business of less than $100,000 a year. 
This exemption the new bill proposed 
to eliminate. The Attorney-General, 
in explaining how the plan to get at 
the retail dealers who protiteer would 
operate, said that the decision as to 
guilt or mnocence would be left to a 
court and jury. The fair-price com- 
mittees which would have the Gov- 
ernment’s aid were to be composed of 
representatives of the wholesalers, re- 
tailers, housewives, and labor. They 
would fix fair prices, and the majority 
of dealers were expected to observe 
these prices, but when a dealer refused 
to accept the fair prices, action would 
be begun in court. On Aug. 22 the 
bill passed the House, and on Sept. 12 
the Senate passed it with some amend- 
ments. The differences between the 
two houses were adjusted, and on Oct. 
22 the bill became law. 

The proposal of the President that 
funds be granted to enable the several 
Government services to make investi- 
gations into the cost of living, prices, 
etc., was followed by supplementary 
estimates from a number of them call- 
ing for the appropriation of sums 
aggregating some $3,000,000. These 
requests for funds were not favorably 
received by the House Committee on 


Appropriations, and all but that of the 
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Department of Justice for $1,000,000 
for the detection of crime and the en- 
forcement of the law were denied. 
The Committee took the position that 
chief reliance in keeping down exces- 
sive prices and in preventing profiteer- 
ing was to be placed on a rigid enforce- 
ment by the Department of Justice of 
the laws designed for these purposes. 

In the meantime Attorney-General 
Palmer, who had taken the lead in the 
Cabinet in the campaign against high 
prices, took steps to revive the system 
of fair-price committees that had fune- 
tioned during the war under the Food 
Administration. On Aug. 10 he sent 
the following telegram to the state 
food administrators who had served 
under the Food Administration, which 
sets forth very clearly what was de- 
sired by the Administration: 


In order to secure accurate information 
relative to charges of profiteering by deal- 
ers in the necessary commodities, it is the 
desire of the Government to ascertain 
whether such dealers are making more 
than a fair margin of profit. Will you 
assist in your. states by requesting those 
persons who have been county food ad- 
ministrators under your jurisdiction to 
appoint fair-price committees, including 
one retailer of groceries, one of drygoods, 
a representative of the producers, of or- 
ganized labor, of housewives, two or three 
representatives of the public generally, 
and also a wholesale dealer when prac- 
ticable. 

Please request them to pursue ap- 
proximately the same inquiries with refer- 
ence to food products and_ ordinary 
necessities of drygoods and clothing that 
were pursued by your fair-price commit- 
tees under the Food Administration Act. 
This committee will be an extra-legal 
body without power to summon witnesses 
or fix prices. It is requested, however, 
to ascertain the cost prices to determine 
the fair margin of ‘profit, and if retail 
prices are in excess of what the committee 
regards a fair price, to have published its 
list of fair prices, reporting to you for 
review. You are requested to report to 
the Department of Justice a general re- 
view of the situation in your state. 

Any evidence of hoarding or other vio- 
lations of the Food Control Act which may 
be developed in the work of such commit- 
tees should be turned over to the United 
States attorney, who will be instructed to 
employ all his resources as well as those 
of the Bureau of Investigation to co- 
operate with you and your committees in 
seeking out and punishing all violators of 
the law. 


This request of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was very generally complied with. 
To supplement it the U.S. district at- 
torneys throughout the country took 


energetic action in the way of seizing 
goods which were being hoarded in 
contravention of the Food Control Act, 
and large quantities of food products 
were so seized in a number of cities. 

Regulation of the Meat-Packing 
Industry.—A phase of the movement 
for combating the high cost of living 
that was much in evidence during the 
year was the acute controversy that 
arose between the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the meat packers with re- 
gard to the legitimacy of the profits 
that were being made by the latter and 
of certain of their business practices. 
The claim was made that not only 
were these firms demanding excessive 
prices and thus securing unwarranted 
profits, but that they were gradually 
extending their business to food 
products other than meats, and were 
in effect building up a monopoly in the 
handling of food products. From 
time to time the Federal Trade Com- 
mission published instalments of its 
report giving the results of its in- 
vestigations of the industry, in which 
the charges above described were set 
forth in no uncertain terms. Thus, in 
a part of its report published in July 
the Commission said: 


They [the packers] discriminate against 
and put at great disadvantage indepen- 
dent buyers, who are their competitors. 

They manipulate, on occasions, the live- 
stock market in such a way as to cause 
extreme and unwarranted fluctuations in 
the daily prices paid for live stock. They 
have eliminated many competitors and 
prevented new ones from coming in. 
They have restricted the meat supply of 
the nation by manipulating the daily 
live-stock prices and thus discouraging the 
producers of live stock. 

Of the meat trade in the hands of in- 
terstate slaughterers in the United States, 
the five big packing companies have more 
than 73 per cent. of the total. They 
have the prices of dressed meat and pack- 
ing-house products so .well in hand that, 
within certain limitations, meat prices are 
made to respond to their wishes. 


The charge was also made that the 
five big packers acted in close codpera- 
tion with each other in fixing prices 
and in determining the conditions of 
the industry generally. These re- 
ports inspired Congress to steps to- 
wards legislation for the purpose of 
bringing the packing industry under 
more effective control. The leading 
proposal for this purpose was the bill 
known as the Kenyon-Anderson bill, 
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which provided for the establishment 
of a system for licensing packers and 
for taking away from them the owner- 
ship of special shipping facilities. 
The packers strenuously denied the 
charges against theny Nevertheless, 
on Aug. 6 Attorney-General Palmer 
announced that he had carefully re- 
viewed the evidence developed by the 
investigation of the Federal Trade 
Commission and at hearings before 
committees of Congress; that he was 
satisfied that the packers were main- 
taining in effect a combination in re- 
straint of trade; and that he intended 
to institute proceedings in the courts 
against the packers on this ground. 
On Dee. 19 the Department of Justice 
announced that an agreement had been 
reached between the Department and 
the “Big Five” by which the latter 
agreed forever to dissociate themselves 
with all lines of industry unrelated to 
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they would acquiesce in a decree being 
issued by the courts, in the case that 
had been brought against them by the 
Government, to this effect. This 
means that the packers undertake for 
the future to give up their activities 
and to dispose of their interests in the 
handling of food products or other 
lines not constituting a part of the 
meat-packing industry strictly speak- 
ing. These unrelated interests have 
included public stockyards, terminals, 
market newspapers, publie storage 
warehouses, and general wholesale 
groceries. On the face of it the agree- 
ment represents a great victory for 
the Government in its contest with 
the packers. What its effect upon 
prices and the interests of the con- 
sumers will be, and whether it will 
remove the necessity for legislation 
such as that proposed by the Kenyon- 


the meat-packing industry and that 
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Labor as a Reconstruction Prob- 
lem.—Few subjects raised graver 
issues or required more attention at 
the hands of both Congress and the 
Administration during 1919 than did 
labor. During the war many differ- 
ences between capital and labor were 
from motives of patriotism kept under 
cover. On the termination of hostili- 
ties, however, these came to the sur- 
face. The continuance of the high 
eost of living, and indeed its increase, 
tended greatly to aggravate the situa- 
tion. This, in connection with the 
undoubted fact that many industries 
were making unusually large profits, 
greatly strengthened labor in its de- 
mands. The United States, moreover, 
did not wholly escape the wave of 
radicalism represented by the Bolshe- 
vists in Russia and the syndicalists 
and socialists in other lands. The 
extension of Government control over 
the railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
and cable systems, shipping, etc., also 
raised questions as to the right of em- 
ployees in these industries and of Gov- 
ernment employees generally to form 
unions and engage in strikes for the 
enforcement of their demands. Al- 
though the history of labor during the 
year belongs to another department of 
the YEAR Book (XV, Labor and Labor 


Anderson bill, remain to be seen. 
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Legislation), the fact that so many 
of the issues raised were of national 
scope and led to action by the national 
authorities makes it imperative that 
the subject should be handled here, at 
least in relation to the efforts made 
by the National Government to reach 
a solution of the problems involved. 
The President's Labor Policies.— 
With conditions as they were, the 
views and position of the President as 
to the manner in which the many 
pressing problems of labor should be 
met became a matter of prime im- 
portance. Prior action of the Presi- 
dent, in forcing through the Adamson 
Act of Sept. 3, 1916, which was 
deemed to represent an almost com- 
plete surrender to the demands of the 
railroad brotherhoods (A. Y. B., 1916, 
pp- 20, 548), and the liberality with 
which labor demands during the war 
had been met by the several war agen- 
cies acting under his authority led the 
public to believe that the sympathies 
of the President were largely in favor 
of labor’s contentions. Nevertheless, 
it came somewhat as a surprise that 
the President should devote the 
greater part of his message to Con- 


egress of May 20 to this sub- 
ject. In this message he appar- 
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ently took the position that there 
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was grave question whether the 
whole present system of organization 
of industry did not rest upon a 
fundamentally defective basis. In 
taking this position he lent his sup- 
port, indirectly at least, to that body 
of opinion that was urging the radical. 
recasting of our social and political 
institutions. To quote the message: 


The question which stands at the front 
of all others in every country amidst the 
present great awakening is the question of 
labor ; and perhaps I can speak of it with 
as great advantage while engrossed in the 
consideration of interests which affect all 
countries alike as I could at home and 
amidst the interests which naturally most 
affect my thought, because they are the 
interests of our own people. 

By the questions of labor I do not mean 
the question of efficient industrial produc- 
tion, the question of how labor jis to be 
obtained and made effective in the great 
process of sustaining populations and 
winning success amidst commercial and 
industrial rivalries. I mean that much 
greater and more vital question, how are 
the men and women who do the daily labor 
of the world to obtain progressive im- 
provement in the conditions of their labor, 
to be made happier, and to be served bet- 
ter by the communities and the industries 
which their labor sustains and advances? 
How are they to be given their right ad- 
vantage as citizens and human beings? 

We cannot go any further in our 
present direction. We have already gone 
too far. We cannot live our right life as 
a nation or achieve our proper success as 
an industrial community if capital and 
labor are to continue to be antagonistic 
instead of being partners; if they are to 
continue to distrust one another and con- 
trive how they can get the better of one 
another, or what perhaps amounts to the 
same thing, calculate by what form and 


degree of coercion they can manage to} 


extort on the one hand work enough to 
make enterprise profitable, on the other 
justice and fair treatment enough to make 
life tolerable. That bad road has turned 
out a blind alley. It is no thoroughfare 
to real prosperity. We must find another, 
leading in another direction and to a very 
different destination. It must lead not 
merely to accommodation but also to a 
genuine codperation and partnership based 
upon a real community of interest and 
participation in control. 7 


This topic the President again re- 
ferred to in his message of Dec. 2, a 
very considerable part. of which was 
devoted to the question of the rela- 
tions between labor and _ capital. 
After pointing out the specific action 
that had heen taken to meet particular 
grievances, he said: 


It [Congress] must now help in the 
difficult task of finding a method that will 
bring about a general democratization of 
industry based upon the full recognition 
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of the right of those who work, in what- 
ever rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which directly af- 
fects their welfare. 


It is impossible to determine just 
what the President meant by these 
statements. Their implications, how- 
ever, were of an exceedingly serious 
character. Coming as they did on top 
of speeches made in Europe in which 
the President had in effect appealed 
to the peoples over, if not against, 
their constituted Governments, they 
could but lead many to believe that 
the President’s sympathies were with 
| much of the radical agitation that was 
the predominant feature of public af- 
fairs in almost all countries. This 
belief was voiced in an extreme man- 
ner by Senator Poindexter, who, in 
the course of a speech delivered at 
Cambridge, Mlass., in July, declared 
that the President was sympathetic 
with, if not a supporter of, the red 
régime in Russia and of the; Bolshevist 
agitation generally. 

Had the President not been pros- 
trated by illness at the time of the 
convocation of the National Industrial 
| Conference in October (see infra), it is 
quite likely that this question of the 
desirability of effecting a fundamental 
change in the conduct of industry and 
the distribution of its rewards would 
have received marked attention. On 
the other hand, the prevalence of 
strikes, actual or threatened, had by 
this time become so pronounced that 
there is evidence that the President 
was changing somewhat in his atti- 
tude towards labor and had reached a 
belief that the latter was threatening 
the whole social fabrie by its excessive 
and ill-timed demands. 

Labor’s Legislative Programme. 
In this account of the relations of the 
National Government with labor dur- 
ing the year, it is also a matter of 
importance to determine precisely the 
character of the demands which labor 
was making upon the Government. 
This is set forth very clearly in a 


ican Federation of Labor to the 
Senate Committee on Edueation and 
Labor on Jan. 15. The Federation 
enumerated tle following demands; 


(1) To make it a criminal offense for 
any employer to interfere with or hamper 
the right of workers to organize into trade 


formal report submitted by the Amer- | 
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unions or to interfere with legitimate 
activities of trade unions. 

(2) To put an immediate end to the 
exploitation of children under 16 years of 
age. 

(3) To provide that in the event of a 
Supreme Court declaring a law uncon- 
stitutional, either of Congress or of a 
state, if the people acting either directly 
or through Congress or a state legislature 
should reénact the measure, it shall then 
become the law, without being subject to 
annulment by any court. 

(4) To put public and semi-public utili- 
ties either under Government ownership 
or Government control. 

(5) To apply a graduated tax on all 
usable agricultural lands above’ the 
acreage cultivated by the owner, so as to 
prevent private ownership of very large 
tracts of usable land, and to prevent as 
far as possible the extension of the tenant 
class. 

(6) To limit, define, and regulate the 
powers, privileges, and activities of cor- 
porations so that their methods cannot 
become detrimental to the American 
people. All corporations organized for 
profit should be subject to a Federal 
license. 

(7) To amend workmen’s-compensation 
laws so as to make them more adequate. 
State insurance must supplant employers’~ 
liability insurance operated for profit. 

(3) To prohibit immigration into the 
United States for a period of two years 
after the proclamation of peace. 

(9) To provide for a progressive in- 
crease in taxes on incomes, inheritances, 
and upon land values, of such a nature 
as to render it unprofitable to hold land 
without putting it touse. Taxation should 
rest as lightly as possible on constructive 
enterprise. 

(10) To provide for Government exer- 
cise of advisory supervision over public 
education, and, when necessary, maintain 
adequate public education through sub- 
sidies without giving the Government 
power to hamper development of public 
education by the states. 

(11) To prohibit the operation of pri- 
vate employment agencies for profit. 

(12) To provide for a small standing 
army and voluntary state militia. 

(13) To provide for the free trans- 
portation of discharged soldiers and 
sailors to their homes, and the con- 
tinuance of their monthly salaries for not 
to exceed 12 months, if employment is not 
secured within that period. 

(14) To project Government develop- 
ment of waterways, including canals, so 
as to decrease the cost of freight trans- 
portation. 

(15) To have the Government utilize 
water power of public waterways and sell 
power to consumers at rates based upon 
actual cost. 

(16) To invest Government ownership 
of all wharves and docks connected with 
public harbors and used for commercial 
purposes. 

(17) To provide Government supervi- 
sion of the public educational system, the 
Government to maintain, where necessary, 
adequate educational facilities in states or 
communities. 


(18) To inaugurate a plan by which 
the Government may build model homes 
for workers, and to establish a system of 
credits by which workers may build their 
own homes. 


New York Harbor Marine Workers 
Strike.—One of the first labor dis- 
turbances of the year requiring the in- 
tervention of the National Govern- 
ment was the strike of the six affiliated 
marine workers’ unions of New York 
harbor inaugurated early in January. 
These unions formulated a demand for 
a basic eight-hour day and an increase 
in wages, and upon these demands he- 
ing refused, the men quit work. Ef- 
forts were made by the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Director-General of Railroads, all 
of whom were vitally interested in 
having traffic in the harbor resumed, 
to adjust the difficulty. These having 
proven futile, the President, then in 
Paris, was appealed to. He at once 
cabled requesting the National War 
Labor Board, of which Wm. H. Taft 
and Basil M. Manley were joint chair- 
men, to undertake the settlement of 
the dispute. 

Although the boat owners objected 
to the National War Labor Board, be- 
cause, they claimed, Mr. Manley had 
already prejudged the controversy, the 
Board under the leadership of Mr. 
Taft, assumed jurisdiction, and the 
workers agreed to return to work 
pending the decision. On Feb. 25, V. 
Everit Macy, who, had been appointed 
arbitrator, rendered his award. He 
allowed the claim for a basic eight- 
hour day but denied that for an in- 
crease in wages. This award was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory to the men, 
and accordingly, on March 4, they di- 
rected a renewal of the strike. On 
March 7, the strike was settled for 
the railroad-owned boats, amounting 
to about 40 per cent. of the traffic, 
through greater concessions granted 
by the Railroad Administration, which 
thus threw over the Macy award. A 
few days later, the War and Navy. 
Departments agreed to the same con- 
ditions as those offered by the Rail- 
road Administration. This action 
placed the three Government services 
on the same basis and reduced the 
controversy to one between the unions 
and the private operators of tugs, 
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lighters, and coal and grain vessels. 
Under these conditions the latter were 
unable to hold out, and the strike came 
to an end with the result that the 
strikers were substantially victorious 
in the contest. (See also XV, Labor.) 

Boston Police Strike.—Karly in 
September occurred a strike of the 
policemen of Boston, which, while 
local as regards its immediate effect, 
raised an issue of national impor- 
tance. This issue was the right of 
public servants to organize, to ally 
themselves with other organizations of 
labor, and to use the weapon of the 
strike to enforce their claims against 
the Government. The importance of 
this strike was further emphasized by 
the fact that in a large number of 
other cities the policemen had formed 
unions and in some cases had affiliated 
themselves with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The dangers to the 
public resulting from the organization 
of public servants and their resort to 
the strike were vividly manifested in 
the Boston strike. Almost immedi- 
ately the city was given over to dis- 
order, and looting of shops took place 
on a considerable scale. i 

The President, who was then on his 
speaking tour on behalf of the League 
of Nations, at once realized the seri- 
ousness of the strike and took occasion 
in his speech at Helena, Mont., to de- 
nounce it in the following terms: 


I want to say this, that a strike of the 
policemen of a great city leaving that city 
at the mercy of an army of thugs, is a 
crime against civilization. 

In my judgment the obligation of a 
policeman is as sacred and direct as the 
obligation of a soldier. He is a public 
servant, not a private employee, and the 
whole honor of the community is in his 
hands. He has no right to prefer any 
private advantage to the public safety. 

I hope that that lesson will be burned 
in so that it will never again be forgotten, 
because the pride of America is that it can 
exercise self-control. 


Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
took the matter firmly in hand and as 
a result of his action the strike was 
quickly suppressed (see also XV, 
Labor). The result of the strike and 
of the attitude taken by the President 
was to make clear that public senti- 
ment was overwhelmingly opposed to 
the theory that public servants, and 
especially those having to do with the 
protection of the public, are justified 
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in striking for the purpose of enforcing 
their demands, although it may be 
conceded that they have a right to 
organize for the purpose of making 
known their complaints. (See also 
XXX, Education.) 

Steel Workers’ Strike—A third 
strike of the year that assumed na- 
tional importance and involved action 
on the part of the National Govern- 
ment was that of the steel workers 
which began on Sept. 22 (see also XV, 
Labor). For years past the inability 
of organized labor, as represented in 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
unionize the iron and steel mills of the 
country has constituted the most con- 
spicuous failure of the labor-union 
movement. The accession of strength 
gained by organized labor during the 
war led it to the conclusion that the 
time was opportune to fill this gap in 
its organization. Under the leader- 
ship of the Federation a campaign was 
accordingly inaugurated for the union- 
izing of all iron and steel workers, the 
24 national or international unions 
affected deciding to act together in 
this movement. 

Early in the summer it was de- 
finitely declared by the unions that 
unless their demands were met, a gen- 
eral strike of all iron and steel mill 
workers would take place. Although 
the demands of the men included such 
points as increase in wages, double 
payment for overtime, shorter hours, 
ete., the real point at issue was the 
unionization of the mills, which car- 
ried with it the recognition by the mill 
owners of the right of their employees 
to organize, to bargain collectively, 
and to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing whether 
such representatives were employed in 
the mills or not. Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, acting in behalf of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and the steel manu- 
facturers generally, declared that these 
demands by labor would not be met. 
Although claiming not to be opposed 
to the principle of the right of labor 
to organize, he in fact opposed the for- 
mation of trade unions by his men and 
refused to deal with any organization 
not composed wholly of his own em- 
ployees. He thus flatly refused even 
to see or confer with representatives of 
the unions who requested an interview 
with him relative to their claims. 
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A strike at this time, when the 
country was going through a critical 
period of reconstruction and there was 
a demand for steel products which un- 
der the most favorable conditions 
could hardly be met, would be, it was 
felt, little short of disastrous. The 
gravity of the situation led President 
Wilson on Aug. 29 to summon Mr. 
Gompers and other labor leaders to 
a conference at the White House. 
This conference, however, was not pro- 
ductive of any result. On Sept. 10 a 
meeting of the 24 union presidents 
was held at which Sept. 22 was fixed 
as the date on which the strike would 
take place. In reaching this decision 
they gave to the public a statement 
which read in part as follows: 


The 24 international unions in the steel 
industry affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, having exhausted every 
honorable and possible means of securing 
a conference with the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of discussing the in- 
tolerable and brutal conditions under 
which the men are compelled to work, and 
having failed in these efforts, have decided 
by unanimous vote to cease work Monday, 
Sept. 22. 

The representatives of these interna- 
tional unions have for the last four 
months tried every conceivable means to 

“secure a conference with Judge Gary, 

representing the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
A personal letter from President Gompers 
to Judge Gary was totally ignored. Later 
on, a committee waited upon Judge Gary 
in New York and were refused an audi- 
ence. Subsequently, they were advised 
through a letter signed by Judge Gary that 
he would not deal with union labor repre- 
sentatives, which is an absolute denial to 
his employees of the right to collective 
bargaining. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor brought the situation 
to the Chief Executive of this nation, 
President Wilson, for the purpose of se- 
curing his codperation in arranging a con- 
ference. Up until the present time the 
committee has not been advised that the 
efforts of the President have been any 
more successful than the efforts of Presi- 
dent Gompers and the committee repre- 
senting the employees. 

This statement was signed by John Fitz- 
patrick, M. F. Tighe, William Hannon, 
John M. Purcell, and Wm. Z. Foster, who 
compose the special committee of five 
winen will put in motion the actual strike 
eall. 


After a week’s delay Mr. Gary pub- 
lished a reply to the foregoing state- 
ment in which he said: 


I deem it proper to repeat in a letter 
what heretofore has been said to you 
verbally. I entertain no feeling of an‘- 
mosity toward the gentlemen persona’ 
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and would not hesitate to meet them as 
individuals, but I did not.and do not con- 
sider it proper to confer with them under 
the circumstances. 

The declination was made for two rea- 
sons: First, because I did not believe the 
gentlemen were authorized to speak for 
large numbers of our employees, whose in- 
terests and wishes are of prime import- 
ance; secondly, because a conference with 
these men would have been treated by 
them asa recognition of the ‘‘closed-shop’’ 
method of employment. We do not com- 
bat labor unions as such. We do not ne- 
gotiate with labor unions because it would 
indicate the closing of our shops against 
non-union labor; and large numbers of 
our workmen are not members of unions. 
and do not care to be. 


In these two communications the is- 
sue was definitely drawn. 

On the following day, Sept. 18, the 
National Committee for the Organiza- 
tion of Steel Workers addressed an 
open letter to the President of the 
United States setting forth their side 
of the controversy. In it the history 
of the controversy was traced step by 
step, and it closed as follows: 


There is one and only one question at 
issue, and that is the question of a confer- 
ence. The employees have exhausted 
every avenue of approach to the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of securing a confer- 
ence, and every avenue has been closed to 
them. Their last and only hope is to 
strike, and now the employees declare that 
they will cease work on next Monday 
morning until such time as the Corpora- 
tion will meet their representatives in con- 
ference for the purpose of establishing hu- 
mane and reasonable methods of dealing 
with the very vital problems which affect 
their lives, their homes, and their future. 


The President having failed in his: 
efforts to secure an adjustment of the 
difficulty or a postponement of the 
strike until after his Industrial Con- 
ference which had been summoned to 
convene at Washington on Oct. 6 (see 
infra), the Senate intervened, and by a 
unanimous vote taken on Sept. 23 
adopted a resolution, introduced by 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa, directing its 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
investigate and report the reasons for 
the strike. This Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Kenyon, 
immediately instituted public hearings 
on the subject. On the conclusion of 
the hearings the Committee proceeded 
to Pittsburgh and other steel centers 
in order to prosecute their inquiries on 
the spot. 

The meeting on Oct. 6 of the Indus- 
'’~ial Conference (see infra), of which 
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Judge Gary was a member, trans- 
ferred the controversy in a measure to 
that body. An attempt was made by 
Mr. Gompers to have the Conference 
make provision for the arbitration of 
the controversy, but it failed through 
the premature disruption of the Con- 
ference. On Noy. 8 the Senate Com- 
mittee made its report. Its findings 
and recommendations were summar- 
ized by the press as follows: 


FINDINGS 


(1) The steel strike should have been 
postponed at tbe President’s request. 

(2) The underlying cause of the strike 
is the determination of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to organize the steel in- 
dustry. 

(3) The laborers in the steel industry 
had a just complaint relative to long hours 
of service on the part of some of them. 

(4) The steel workers had the right to 
have representatives of their own choos- 
ing, present grievances to their employers. 

(5) The question of wages is not in- 
volved in the controversy. 

(6) Behind this strike there is massed 
a considerable element of I. W. W.’s, anar- 
chists and revolutionists and Russian so- 
viets ; some radicals are attempting to use 
the strike to elevate themselves to power 
within the ranks of organized labor. 


REMEDIES 

(1) Creation of a permanent Federal 
Industrial Commission, somewhat simular 
to the War Labor Board, to have large 
powers in mediation, conciliation, pending 
whose decision strikes should not be de- 
clared. 

(2) An Americanization law, to provide 
for effective education and Americaniza- 
tion of illiterate foreigners and native il- 
literates. 

(3) Aid through Federal Government 
and industries to make industrial. workers 
home owners. 

(4) Amendment of naturalization laws 
to compel aliens’ to learn to speak the 
American Janguage and to become natur- 
alized within five years, or be deported. 

(5) An effective law dealing with anar- 
chists, revolutionsts, and all who would 
destroy American government. 


In general it may be said that the 
‘Committee found that Judge Gary was 
not justified in his attitude of opposi- 
tion to dealing with representatives of 
labor of their own choosing. On the 
other hand, it criticized the steel work- 
ers for refusing to meet the request of 
the President to postpone the strike 
until his Industrial Conference had 
convened and had had an opportunity 
to pass upon the issues involved. 

Bituminous Coal Miners’ Strike.— 
Much the most important labor diffi- 
culty calling for action by the Nation- 
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al Government was the general strike 
of the bituminous coal miners of the 
United States inaugurated on Nov. 1 
(see also XV, Labor). Coming on top 
of the failure to settle the steel strike 
and the break-up without result of the 
President’s Industrial Conference, it 
raised the gravest apprehensions in 
the public mind regarding possible 

consequences. ) 
The bituminous coal miners, who 
number over 400,000 are strongly or- 
ganized, and have succeeded in estab- 
lishing the principle of collective bar- 
gaining in their industry, in 1916 en- 
tered into an agreement with the coal 
operators which was to run until the 
end of the war but not later than April 
1, 1920.. Claiming that the war was 
over within the intent of the contract 
at least, the United Mine Workers of 
America at their annual meeting held 
at Cleveland on Sept. 3, formulated a 
demand for a revision of the existing 
contract and directed that if this re- 
vision was not agreed upon, the con- 
tract would be deemed to have auto- 
matically terminated on Noy, 1, on 
which date the miners would quit 
work. The most important of the 
new demands were for a 60 per cent. 
increase in wages and the adoption of 
a six-hour work day and a five-day 
week. In justification of these de- 
mands it was pointed out that the 
miners under existing conditions were 
not pytting in more hours of labor 
than this during the year, due to the 
frequency with which the operators 
shut down the mines. The increase in 
wages was asked in order that the men 
might earn as much in the shorter 
working period as they were earning 
under the existing system. It was 
also pointed out later that these repre- 
sented only the demand of the miners, 
which were subject to change if the 
operators would agree to consider a re- 
vision of the 1916 contract. This, 
however, the operators refused to do. 
The result was that unless an adjust- 
ment could be reached before Nov. 1, 
the country was threatened with a 
practical cessation of the mining of 
bituminous coal. : 
The gravity of the situation thus 
brought about was at once seen by the 
Government. If the strike continued 
for any length of time, all transporta- 

tion and the greater part of the indus- 
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tries of the country would be affected. 
The Cabinet immediately met to con- 
sider the situation and directed Secre- 
tary Wilson to seek to bring the two 
parties together. On his failure to do 
so, the President, on Oct. 25, from his 
sickbed issued an earnest appeal to the 
miners to rescind their strike order. 
After appealing to their patriotism, he 
let it be known that if the strike was 
persisted in, the Government would 
act with the greatest energy to pro- 
tect the public interest. In the course 
of his appeal he said: 


From whatever angle the subject may 
be viewed, it is apparent that such a strike 
in such circumstances would be the most 
far-reaching plan ever presented in this 
country to limit the facilities of produc- 
tion and distribution of a necessity of life 
and thus indirectly to restrict the produc- 
tion and distribution of all the necessaries 
of life. A strike under these circum- 
stances is not only unjustifiable, it is un- 
lawful. 

It is time for plain speaking. These 
matters with which we now deal touch not 
only the welfare of a class, but vitally con- 
cern the well-being, the comfort, and the 
very. life of all the people. I feel it my 
duty in the public interest to declare that 
any attempt to carry out the purpose of 
this strike and thus to paralyze the indus- 
try of the country with the consequent 
suffering and distress of all our people, 
must be considered a grave moral and le- 
gal wrong against the Government and 
the people of the United States. I can 
do nothing less than to say that the law 
will be enforced, and means will be found 
to protect the interests of the nation in 
any emergency that may arise out of this 
unhappy business. 


This appeal of the President failed 
to move the miners, their leaders 
claiming that they had no authority 
to suspend the strike order. There- 
upon the Attorney-General took steps 
to prevent by legal action if possible 
the putting into effect of the strike 

order. On Oct. 31 a temporary in- 
junction was secured from Judge Al- 
bert B. Anderson of the U. S. District 
Court at Indianapolis, restraining the 
miners’ officers and leaders from send- 
ing out any further strike order and 
restraining the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America from dis- 
bursing any union funds for strike 
benefits. Dr. Harry A. Garfield was 
recalled to Washington, and the Fuel 
Administration, under his direction, 
was in effect revived. An executive 
order was issued fixing maximum 
prices for bituminous coal in order to 
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prevent mine operators from taking 
advantage of the situation to raise 
prices unduly, and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was authorized to seize 
coal in transit regardless of consignee 
whenever necessary to meet the needs. 
of the railroads. 

Grave apprehension existed in re- 
spect to the extent to which the coal 
miners would have the support of or- 
ganized labor. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the railroad brother- 
hoods announced that the coal miners. 
had their support. In an interview 
with Attorney-General Palmer the of- 
ficers of these organizations protested 
against the injunction, claiming that 
this act constituted a violation of the 
right of workingmen to strike. Au- 
thority for the issuance of the injune- 
tion was to be found in the provisions 
of the Food and Fuel Contro) Act, still 
in force, which made it a penal offense: 
for men to conspire for or take action 
that would lead to interference with 
the production of coal during the pe- 
riod of the war. The temporary in- 
junction had no effect except to 
make known the determination of 
the Government to use all of 
its powers to prevent a cessation 
of labor in the coal mines. On Nov. 
1 the miners to the number of 400,000 
or more quit work. On Nov. 8, fur- 
ther efforts at conciliation by Secre- 
tary Wilson, who had himself been a 
coal miner, having proved fruitless, 
the Government secured from Judge: 
Anderson a further injunction order- 
ing the officials of the miners’ 
to withdraw the strike order. On the 
following day, Nov. 9, the Executive 
Council of the American Iederation of 
Labor issued a formal statement 
which contained the following para- 
graphs: 


The autocratic action of our Govern- 
ment in these proceedings is of such a na- 
ture that it staggers the human mind. In 
a free country to conceive of a Govern- 
ment applying for and obtaining a re- 
straining order prohibiting the officials of 
a labor organization trom contributing 
their own money for the purpose of pro- 
curing food tor women and children that. 
might be starving is something that, when 
known, will shock the sensibilities of man 
and will cause resentment. ... 

The Lever Act provides its own penal- 
ties for violators of its provisions. The 
injunction issued in this case has for its 
purpose not a trial by court and a jury, 
but an order of the court predicated upon 
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the assumption that the law might be vio- 
lated and by which the defendants may be 
brought betore the court for contempt and 
without any trial by jury. 

We declare that the proceedings in this 
case are unwarranted, as they are unpar- 
alleled in the history of our country, and 
we declare that it is an injustice which 
not only the workers but all liberty-loving 
Americans will repudiate and demand re- 
dress. The citizenship of our country 
cannot afford to permit the establishment 
or maintenance of a _ principle which 
strikes at the very foundation of justice 
and freedom. To restore the confidence in 
the institutions of our country and the 
respect due the courts, this injunction 
should be withdrawn and the records 
cleansed from so outrageous a proceeding. 

By all the facts in the case the miners’ 
strike is justified. We indorse it. . We 
are convinced of the justice of the miners’ 
cause. We pledge the miners the full sup- 
port of the American Federation of Labor 
and appeal to the workers and the citizen- 
ship of our country to give like indorse- 
ment and aid to the men engaged in this 
momentous struggle. 


Notwithstanding the strong feeling 
of organized labor in the matter, the 
‘coal miners decided to obey the injunc- 
tion. This decision was reached at a 
meeting held at Indianapolis on Nov. 
10, and on Nov..11 a formal order to 
the men cancelling the strike order was 
issued. In commenting upon this order 
Mr. Lewis, president of the miners’ un- 
ion, said: ‘‘We will comply with the 
mandate of the Court. We do it un- 
der protest. We are Americans. We 
cannot fight our Government. That is 
all.” This action on the part of the 
miners had the effect of gaining a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy of the pub- 
lic, which up to that time had been 
generally adverse to their position. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson immedi- 
ately took steps to bring the parties to 
the dispute together with a view to 
reaching an acceptable agreement re- 
garding labor conditions in the mines. 
In the meantime little or no attention 
apparently was paid by the miners to 
the order withdrawing the strike or- 
der. ‘They evidently appreciated that 
“it had been issued by their leaders un- 
der duress and declined to return to 
work. The strike, therefore, con- 
tinued in full force. 

A conference convened by Secretary 
Wilson assembled in Washington on 
Nov. 14. The Government was repre- 
sented by the Secretary of Labor, Fuel 
Administrator Garfield, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, and the Director-General 
of Railroads, Walker D. Hines. The 


miners were represented chiefly by 
John L. Lewis, acting president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
In the course of this conference it 
developed that the Secretary of La- 
bor and Mr. Garfield had different 
views with regard to the terms that 
should be offered the miners. Sec- 
retary Wilson announced that he ad- 
vocated the grant of an increase of 
wages of 31.61 per cent. as being the 
increase necessary to offset the in- 
erease in the cost of living. Dr. Gar- 
field at once declared that in his opin- 
ion this increase was excessive. His 
proposal was that the increase should 
be 14 per cent. only, but that it should 
be detinitely understood that the coal 
operators should not be allowed to 
make any increase in the price of coal 
to compensate for this increase in 
wages. This difference of opinion on 
the part of two representatives of the 
Government threw the question into 
the hands of the Cabinet, and when 
the Cabinet failed to reach an adjust- 
ment. of the controversy, it. became 
necessary to refer the matter directly 
to the President. The latter on Dec. 
9 made public a decision which was in 
the nature of a compromise. It pro- 
posed the acceptance of the Garfield 
plan for an immediate increase in 
wages of 14 per cent. and the constitu- 
tion of a commission to consider what 
further concessions, if any, should be 
granted to the miners. This commis- 
sion, it was stated, should be com- 
posed of three persons, one represent- 
ing the miners, one the coal operators, 
and the third the general public. On 
Dec. 10 a conference of all district 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America adopted the pro- 
posal and instructed all miners to re- 
turn to work. These instructions 
were generally obeyed. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence.—As the evidences of increasing 
social unrest became more and more 
marked, with strikes called or threat- 
ened in the basic industries of trans- 
portation, coal mining, the loading 
and unloading of vessels, and the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel products, 
and with, demands being put forth by 
certain elements of labor which, to say 
the least, were of a radical and far- 
reaching character, President Wilson 
early in September announced his in- 
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tention to convoke at Washington rep- 
resentatives of capital, labor, and the 
public to meet in conference for the 
purpose, if possible, of agreeing upon 
a programme of industrial and social 
readjustment that would be acceptable 
to all parties. .In taking this action 
the President followed the example 
of Great Britain in seeking to meet a 
somewhat similar situation (see III, 
The United Kingdom). 

In pursuance of this call the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference convened at 
Washington on Oct. 6 (see also XV, 
Labor). The original plan had been 
that the Conference should be com- 
posed of 45 members, one-third of 
whom should represent each of the 
three groups of employers, labor, 
and the public. Later this number 
was somewhat increased. Prominent 
among the men representing the public 
were Bernard M. Baruch, former chair- 
man of the War Industries Board; 
Robert S. Brookings, former chairman 
of the Price-Fixing Committee of that 
organization; John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; Judge Elbert H. Gary of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation; Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University; and Charles Edward Rus- 
sell and John Spargo, two men long 
prominent as representatives of social- 
ism. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was represented by 
five delegates; farmers organizations 
by three; the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America by two; the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board by 
seven. These together constituted the 
employers’ group. The labor group 
was composed of 13 delegates repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor and four delegates representing 
the railroad brotherhoods. Prominent 
among the employers’ representatives 
were Harry A. Wheeler, former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and Homer L. Fer- 
guson, president of that organization. 
Samual Gompers and Frank Morrison, 
president and secretary, respectively, 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
headed the labor group. 

Due to the illness of the President, 
the meeting was called to order by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, and Secre- 
_ tary Lane of the Department of the In- 
’ terior was made permanent chairman. 
At the outset the important decisions 


were made that all resolutions intro- 
duced should be referred to a commit- 
tee for consideration before being 
brought forward for action; that the 
members should constitute themselves. 
into the three groups of representa- 
tives of employers, labor, and the pub- 
lic; and that no resolution should be 
adopted that did not receive the aflirm- 
ative vote of all three groups, a major- 
ity within each group deciding its 
vote. These decisions meant that all 
measures had first to receive considera- 
tion by the three groups sitting sep- 
arately before being taken up for ac- 
tion by the Conference in plenary ses- 
sion, and that action must be unani- 
mous in the sense of receiving a ma- 
jority vote of each of the three groups 
voting separately. The three groups 
organized with Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Gom- 
pers, and Mr. Baruch as their respec- 
tive chairmen and spokesmen. 

A flood of resolutions bearing upon 
a variety of subjects were immediately 
introduced. Among these only two,- 
that providing for the arbitration of 
the steel strike then in progress and 
that seeking to declare the opinion of 
the Conference in respect to the right 
of labor to form unions, to bargain 
collectively, and to be represented by 
representatives of their own choosing, 
were the only ones to receive any 
amount of attention at the hands of 
the Conference. These two matters. 
were intimately connected, since the 
points involved in the second con- 
stituted the really vital issues at stake 
in the steel strike. 

Attention was finally concentrated 
almost exclusively upon efforts to 
draft a resolution covering the three 
points of the second resolution noted 
above that would be acceptable to all 
three groups. Each group brought 
forward one or more resolutions of 
this character, but none succeeded in 
receiving the endorsement of all three 
groups. The matter came to a final 
issue on a revised resolution brought. 
forward by Mr. Gompers on behalf of 
the labor group, which read as fol- 
lows: 


The right of wage earners to organize. 
without discrimination, to bargain collec- 
tively, to be represented by representatives 
of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers in respect to 
wages, hours of labor and relations and 
conditions of employment is recognized. 
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Mr. Gompers declared that unless 
this resolution were accepted, labor 
would withdraw from the Conference 
on the ground that further attempts 
to reach an agreement would be futile. 
On the final vote on Oct. 23 the resolu- 
tion was endorsed by the groups repre- 
senting labor and the public but was 
rejected by the employers’ group. Mr. 
Gompers and the labor group then 
withdrew from the Conference. Fol- 
lowing this the public group met and 
agreed upon a report to the President, 
the most important feature of which 
was the recommendation that the Con- 
ference should be deemed to be termi- 
nated as no longer being able to per- 
form the function for which it had 
been convened, and that the President 
should appoint a new body for the 
same purpose which should have a 
smaller membership and conduct its 
business as a single body instead of 
through a group organization. 

The Conference thus not only failed 
‘of its purpose, but if anything left 
the situation more acute, because the 
issue was sharply drawn between labor 
and capital in respect to the funda- 
mental principle upon which or 
through which their relations should 
be established. This issue, however, 
was not clearly revealed in the resolu- 
tion upon which the break occurred. 
The objection of the employers’ group 
to the Gompers’ resolution was against 
the implications which it believed to 
be contained in it rather than to what 
it declared directly. In a word, the 
position of labor as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods was that labor 
should be organized in unions along 
_trade lines and should conduct its ne- 
gotiations with employers through 
representatives of such organizations. 
The position of the employers as rep- 
resented by their group, on the other 
hand, was that the organization of la- 
bor should take place along shop lines, 
so that each employer would deal with 
his own employees and be under no ob- 
ligation to recognize or enter into rela- 
tions with outside organizations. It 
need scarcely be said that this differ- 
ence of opinion between the two groups 
was a vital one. An organization of 
labor along the lines advoeated by the 
employers’ group would at onee de- 
stroy trade unions as at present con- 
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stituted and heading up in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and would 
reduce collective bargaining to negoti- 
ations between individual employers 
and their employees instead of bar- 
gaining in respect to conditions in an 
entire trade or district. It was on 
this issue that the split took place. 
The President’s Industrial Con- 
ference—In pursuance of the recom- 
mendation made by the public group 
in the National conference, the Presi- 
dent on Nov. 20 announced the sum- 
moning of a second industrial confer- 
ence to convene on Dec. 1. Following 
further the recommendation of that 
group, he stated that the conference 
would consist of a small body of men 
representing industry as a whole ra- 
ther than the three groups of interests 
as in the first Conference. The fol- 
lowing were selected as members: 


Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; 
Thomas W. Gregory, former Attorney-Gen- 
eral; George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney-General; Herbert C. Hoover, for- 
mer Food Administrator; Oscar 8. Straus, 
former Secretary of Commerce; Henry M. 
Robinson, Pasadena, Cal.; Prof. Frank W. 
Taussig. 
Commission; Samuel W. McCall, former 
Governor of Massachusetts; Martin H. 
Glynn, former Governor of New York; 
Henry C. Stuart, former Governor of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. W. C. Thompson, president of 
Ohio State University; Richard Hooker, 
publisher of the Springfield Republican; 
George T. Slade, formerly vice-president 
of Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago: Owen D. 
Young, lawyer, New. York City; H. J. 
Waters, president of “Kansas Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan.; Stanley King, 
lawyer and manufacturer, Boston. 


In his letter of invitation to these 
men the President said: 


Guided by the experience of the last 
Conference, I have thought it advisable 
that in this new body there should be no 
recognition of distinctive groups, but that 
all of the new representatives should have 
concern that our industries may be con- 
ducted with such regard for justice and 
fair dealing that the workman will feel 
himself induced to put forth his best ef- 
forts, that the employer will have an en- 
couraging profit, and that the publie will 
not suffer at the hands of either class. It 
is my hope that this conference may lay 
the foundation for the development of 
standards’ and machinery within our in- 
dustries by which these results may be at- 
tained. 

It is. not expected that you will deal di- 
rectly with any condition which exists to- - 
day, but that you may be fortunate enough 
to find such ways as will avoid the repe- 
tition of these deplerable conditions. 


former chairman of the Taritf . 
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It is important to note that this 
eonference was thus instructed not to 
seek to adjust any existing labor diffi- 
culties, but rather to formulate if pos- 
sible the broad principles that should 
govern in seeking to put the relations 
between the several industrial inter- 
ests upon a sound and equitable basis. 
The conference convened on Dec. 1 and 
took as its official title the “Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference.” Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson was made per- 
manent chairman, Herbert C. Hoover 
permanent vice-chairman, and Stanley 
King temporary secretary and official 
spokesman. Later Prof. Henry R. 
Seager of Columbia University was 
made permanent executive secretary. 
The Conference decided to transact its 
business at the start at least in secret 
session. No official announcement of 
its work had been given up to the 
end of the year. 

General Conference of Labor Or- 
ganizations—Tollowing the failure 
of the National Industrial Conference 
to reach any decisions satisfactory to 
labor, the American Federation of La- 
bor in conjunction with the four rail- 
road brotherhoods on Oct. 29 issued a 
call for a general conference in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 13 of the officials of the 
112 national and international labor 
unions affiliated with the Federation 
and the four railroad brotherhoods, to 
consider the general policies to be 
adopted by labor in seeking to promote 
its interests and in respect to pending 
matters directly affecting labor. An 
effort was also made to induce farm- 
ers’ organizations to send delegates, in 
order that a united effort might be 
made by these two classes to secure ac- 
tion in which labor, as distinguished 
from employers, was interested; the 
farmers’ organizations, however, very 
generally refused to be represented. 
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- This convention adopted a long and 

carefully worded set of resolutions set- 
ting forth. the fundamental principles 
for which labor was contending and 
the attitude of labor as represented by 
these organizations towards certain 
pending labor disputes and measures 
in Congress. Among the most im- 
portant of the -resolutions thus 
adopted was one denouncing in un- 
measured terms radicalism as repre- 
sented by Bolshevism and I. W. W.- 
ism, which read as follows: 


Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labor is an American institution believing 
in American principles and ideas; and 

Whereas, An attempt is being made to 
inject the spirit of Bolshevism and I. W.° 
W.’ism into the affairs of the American 


Federation of Labor; and 


Whereas, The American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to Bolshevism, 1. W. W.- 
*ism, and the irresponsible leadership that 
encourages such a policy ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of repre- 
sentatives of trades unions affiliated with 
the A, F. of L. and other organizations as- 
sociated in this conference repudiate and 
condemn the policy of Bolshevism and I, 
W. W.'ism as being destructive to Ameri- 
can ideals and impracticable in applica- 
tion ; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference reiterate 
the action of the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the adyocacy 
of the principles of conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration and collective bargaining. 


Other resolutions endorsed the steel 
strike and the strike of the coal min- 
ers; denounced the anti-strike provi- 
sions of the Cummins Railroad bill . 
(see infra); denounced strongly the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes; 
advocated the retention by the Govern- 
ment of the railroads for a further pe- 
riod of at least two years after Jan. 1. 
1920, “in order that a thorough test 
may be made of governmental opera- 
tion under normal conditions,” and 
urged the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty. * 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The Administration and Railroad 
Policy.—The signing of the armistice 
on Nov. 11, 1918, immediately raised 
the question of the continued control 
and operation of the railroads by the 
Government, or, if it was decided to 
return them to their owners, the con- 
ditions under _which such return 
should be made. It does not appear 
that the Administration as a whole 


worked out any definite policy in re- 
spect to these matters. The three au- 
thorities directly concerned, the Presi- 
dent, the Railroad Administration, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, each apparently had its own 
ideas regarding what should be done 
to meet the situation. 

The President’s policy, if he may be 
said to have had one, was that of turn- 
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ing over the whole matter to Congress 
for its decision. Thus, in his message 
of Dec. 2, 1918, he frankly stated that 
he himself had no solution of the prob- 
lem to offer, although there was urgent 
need of settlement in fairness both to 
the public and to the owners of the 
roads. 

He did say, however, that: 


The one conclusion that I am ready to 
state with confidence is that it would be a 
disservice alike to the country and to the 
owners of the railroads to return to the old 
conditions unmodified. Those are condi- 
tions of restraint without development. 
There is nothing affirmative or helpful 
about them. What the country chiefly 
needs is that all its means of transporta- 
tion should be developed, its railways, its 
waterways, its highways and its country- 
side roads. Some new element of policy, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary—neces- 
sary for the service of the public, neces- 
sary for the release of credit to those who 
are administering the railways, necessary 
for the protection of their security holders. 
The old policy may be changed much or 
little but surely it cannot wisely be left as 
it was. 


This statement, negative as it was 
in respect to the making of specific 
recommendations for action, had at 
least the merit of letting it be known 
that the President was not prepared to 
advocate the permanent nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads, and that in his 
opinion the old policy of restraint and 
attempted enforcement of competition 
between roads should be abandoned in 
favor of one which sought to knit to- 
gether the transportation agencies of 
the country in one harmonious system. 

A few days later the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made public its an- 
nual report for 1918, in which it thus 
set forth its ideas regarding the policy 
to be pursued in respect to the roads: 


While we do not deem the present condi- 
tions and moment opportune ine which to 
recommend concrete proposals for legisla- 
tion, we may indicate certain lines of in- 
quiry which must be pursued in order to 
reach sound conclusions. 

Whatever line of policy is determined 
upon, the fundamental aim or purpose 
should be to secure transportation sys- 
tems that will be adequate for the nation’s 
needs even in time of national stress or 
peril and that will furnish to the public 
safe, adequate, and efficient transportation 
at the lowest cost consistent with that 
service. To this end there should be pro- 
vision for (1) the prompt merger without 
friction of all the carriers’ lines, facilities, 
and organizations into a continental and 
unified system in time of stress or emer- 
gency ; (2) merger within proper limits of 
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the carriers’ lines and facilities in such 
part and to such extent as may be neces- 
sary in the general public interest to meet 
the reasonable demands of our domestic 
and foreign commerce; (3) limitation of 
railway construction to the necessities and 
convenience of the Government and of the 
public, and assuring construction to the 
point of these limitations; and (4) devel- 
opment and encouragement of inland wat- 
erways and codrdination of rail and water 
transportation systems. 

Among the plans which doubtless wilk 
be proposed are the following: (1) contin- 
uance of the present plan of Federal con- 
trol; (2) public ownership of carrier prop- 
erty, with private operation under regula- 
tion; (8) private operation under regula- 
tion, with Governmental guarantees; (4) 
resumption of private control and manage- 
ment under regulation; and (5) public 
ownership and operation. Additional plans. 


| and modifications or combinations of those 


enumerated might be listed. 

If the policy of private ownership and 
operation under regulation is continued, 
the following subjects will require legisla- 
tive consideration: (1) revision of limita- 
tions upon united or coéperative activities 
among common carriers by rail or by wat- 
er; (2) emancipation of railway opera- 
tion trom financial dictation; (3) regula- 
tion of issues of securities; (4) establish- 
ment of a relationship between Federal 
and state authority which will eliminate 
the twilight zone of jurisdiction and under 
which a harmonious rate structure and 
adequate service can be secured, state and 
interstate; (5) restrictions governing the 
treatment of competitive as compared with 
noncompetitive traffic: (6) the most effi- 
cient utilization of equipment and provi- 
sion for distributing the burden of fur- 
nishing equipment on an equitable basis: 
among the respective carriers; (7) a more 
liberal use of terminal facilities in the in- 
terest of free movement of commerce; and 
(S) limitations within which common-car- 
rier facilities and services may be fur- 
nished by shippers or receivers of freight. 

Should the policy of public ownership 
and operation be adopted, there must be 
considered: (1) the just and fair price at 
which, and the terms under which, carrier 
properties are to be acquired; (2) prohib- 
iting the operation of railways as a fiscal 
contrivance, insuring their administration 
in the interest of the convenience and com- 
merce of the people, requiring that they 
shall be self-supporting. and that their 
rates shall be properly related to the as- 
certained cost of service, and retaining 
and extending the ‘economies and advan- 
tages of large-scale production in trans- 
(3) responsibility and rela- 


Congress and other Federal authorities 
and to the states; (4) guarding against 
the intrusion of party politics into rail- 
way management; (5) a status for rail- 
way officers and employees ynder which 
the railway service will attract and re- 
tain the best talent; and (6) maintenance 
of a tribunal for the determination of con- 
troversies which will inevitably arise even 
under public operation. 


This report has been quoted at some 
length since it states in an exception- 
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ally clear and concise manner the ele- 
ments involved in the problem and the 
considerations to be borne in mind in 
seeking a solution of it. 

At about the same time, on Dec. 11, 
1918, Wm. G. McAdoo, the Director- 
General of Railroads, submitted to the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee a formal statement in which he 
urged that the period of Government 
control be extended from the 21 
months after the ratification of peace 
provided by the existing law to five 
years, that is, until January, 1924. 
In support of this proposal he said: 


This extension would take the railroad 
question out of politics for a reasonable 
period. It would give composure to rail- 
road officers and employees. 1t would ad- 
mit of the preparation and carrying out of 
a comprehensive programme of improve- 
ments of the railroads and their terminal 
facilities which would immensely increase 
the efficiency of the transport machine. 
It would put back of the railroads the 
credit of the United States during the 
five-year period, so that the financing of 
these improvements could be successfully 
carried out. It would offer the necessary 
opportunity under proper conditions to 
test the value of unified control, and the 
experience thus gained would of itself in- 
dicate the permanent solution of the rail- 
road problem. 4 

The American people have a right to 
this test. They should not be denied it. 
It is to their interest that it should be 
done. In my opinion, it is the only prac- 
ticable and reasonable method of deter- 
mining the right solution of this grave 
economic problem. 


Later, in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, he strongly 
urged that whatever the policy 
adopted, many of the reforms carried 
through during the period of Govern- 
ment control should be preserved and 
extended. These reforms, he stated, 
included : 


Maintenance of the permit system so as 
to control the traffic at its source; main- 
tenance of heavy loads for cars; pooling of 
repair shops; elimination of circuitous 
routes; unification of terminals; mainte- 
nance of the sailing-day plan; consolida- 
tion of ticket offices; utilization of uni- 
versal mileage tickets; standardization of 
equipment; maintenance of the uniform 
freight classification introduced by the 
Railroad Administration; maintenance of 
common timetables between important 
points; maintenance of high demurrage 
rates and uniform rules; establishment of 
through-way-bill freight from point of or- 
igin to destination ; elimination of the old 
practice of paying in mileage or per diem 
rental for the use of freight or passenger 
cars of one carrier by another; simplifica- 
tion of the old practice of apportioning 


inter-line passenger revenue; and utiliza- 
tion of water routes for the relief of 
crowded rail lines. 


On Jan. 10 Walker D. Hines, As- 
sistant Director-General of Railroads, 
was appointed Director-General to suc- 
ceed Mr. McAdoo, whose resignation 
had been previously announced. The 
new Director-General immediately an- 
nounced that he favored the five-year 
extension of Government control that 
had been urged by his predecessor. 
This plan therefore, may be said to 
have been the official policy of the 
Railroad Administration. 

Private Plans of Railroad Control. 
—In the foregoing have been given the 
views of the three officers or agencies 
of the Government having direct re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of 
policies in respect to the treatment of 
the railroads. They were quickly 
supplemented by expressions of opin- 
ion on the part of outside interests 
who were vitally concerned with the 
action to be taken. On Jan. 5 was 
held a session of the Association of 
Railway Executives, representing over 
92 per cent. of the railway mileage of 
the country, at which agreement was 
reached regarding the policy which, in 
the opinion of that body, should be 
adopted by the Government, and a 
committee, of which T. DeWitt Cuyler 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
chairman, was appointed to present 
this plan to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, of which Sen- 
ator Cummins of Iowa was chairman. 
This plan called for: 


Ownership and operation of all rail- 
roads by private corporations under rigid 
Federal supervision ; 

Federal incorporation of all interstate 
carriers ; 

Consolidation of existing .lines into 
strong competitive systems wherever prac- 
ticable and in the public interest ; 

Joint use of equipment and terminals 
where the public interest would be served 
thereby ; 

Exclusive control of security issues by 
the National Government ; 

Exclusive regulation of rates, intrastate 
as well as interstate, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; | 

Enactment of a statutory rule prescrib- 
ing that the level of rates should be such 
as would provide a revenue sufficient to pay 
wages and other expenses of operation, a 
fair return on the value of the proverty 
used, and maintain the credit of the roads 
at a level that would attract new capital 
sufficient to meet necessary additional cap- 
ital outlays ; : 


Maintenance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with its existing rate regula- 
tion, accounting, and yaluation functions ; 
fr eation of a Federal Transportation 
Board composed of three commissioners 
appointed by the President with the duties 
of exercising a general oversight of the 
roads in the interests of the public; of per- 
forming all the duties now performed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, ex- 
cept those of rate regulation, accounting, 
and valuation ; and of certifying to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the amount 
of revenue needed by the roads to enxble 
them properly to perform their duties and 
distribute to their owners a fair return on 
the value of the property. 

The interests of security holders:are 
evidently not identical with those of 
the railroad executives. To protect 
their interests investors in railway se- 
curities formed an organization known 
as the National Association of Own- 
ers of Railroad Securities, of which S. 
Davis Warfield was made president. 
This Association formulated a plan of 
railroad regulation which it laid be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on Jan. 31. This plan 
followed that of the railway execu- 
tives in that it called for the return 
of the roads to their owners and their 
operation under rigid Federal control. 
Its most distinctive feature was that 
calling for a guarantee of rates sufli- 
cient to pay investors six per cent. in- 
terest on their investments. It thus 
called for the enactment by Congress 
of a statutory rule making it obliga- 
tory upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ix rates at such a level 
as would enable the payment of at 
least six per cent. on the “aggregate 
property investment account” of the 
roads grouped in three classification 
districts, each road to receive as much 
of the six per cent. as its efficiency 
‘operating under competitive condi- 
tions would permit, all excess over 
that amount earned by each road to 
be distributed, one-third to the road, 
one-third to railroad labor, and one- 
third to the public. 

Still another plan was submitted to 
the committee by an organization 
known as the Citizens’ National Rail- 
roads. League, ‘of which Nathan L. 
Amster was president. This plan, 
known as the Amster plan, called for 
the consolidation of all railroad com- 
panies into a single corporation to be 
known as the National Railway Cor- 
poration, with a board of 11 directors, 
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one representing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, one the state rail- 
road commissions, two the employees, 
two commerce and industry, two farm- 
ers, and three railway stockholders. 
Rates were to be initiated by this Cor- 
poration but were to be passed upon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. These rates were to be sufficient 
to pay a guaranteed return on capital 
invested. ‘ 

A fifth plan was that elaborated by 
the National Transportation Confer- 
ence organized under the auspices of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
This plan followed fairly closely that 
of the railroad executives. It, how- 
ever, opposed. Federal incorporation of 
railroad companies and left the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as the 
only organ of the Government to exer- 
cise the powers of Federal control over 
the roads. 

All of these proposals held many of 
their most fundamental features in 
common. All, for example, opposed 
Government ownership and operation 
even for the fixed term set.by Mr, 
McAdoo and called for the return of 
the roads to private control at the 
earliest practicable date. All pro- 
vided for the exercise of more rigid 
Federal supervision and control of the 
roads than was provided for by exist- 
ing Jaw. All called for the exercise 
by the Federal Government of the 
right to regulate future issues of se- 
curities, advocated action looking to 
the merging of the many existing 
roads into a relatively few operating 
companies, and sought in other ways 
to preserve the advantages of unified 
action by the roads. ' 

The Plumb Plan.—This was the 
situation when suddenly the railroad 
brotherhoods, acting through their 
general counsel, Glenn E. Plumb, 
brought forward a proposal of a 
radically different character. This 
proposal, known popularly as_ the 
“Plumb plan,” provided not only for 
permanent Government ownership but 
for the operation of the roads by the 
railway employees themselves. It 
called for the purchase of the roads by 
the Government and the retirement of 
all outstanding security issues, the 
money for the purchase of the roads to 
he obtained by the Government 
through the sale-ef its own obliga- 
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tions. It further provided that, the 
Government having acquired the prop- 
erty, its operation should be entrusted 
to a corporation to be known as the 
National Railways Operating Corpo- 
ration, the membership of which 
would consist of all official and classi- 
fied railway employees. The actual 
conduct of affairs would be vested in a 
board of 15 directors, five elected by 
the classified employees, five elected by 
the official employees, and five ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. Under this plan the Corpora- 
tion would in effect lease the roads 
from the Government under an agree- 
ment that any deficit resulting from 
operation would be met by the United 
States Government and any surplus 
resulting after meeting the cost of 
operation, namely, operating charges 
and the payment to the Government of 
a rental of five per cent. of the value 
of the roads, as officially determined, 
would be distributed half to the em- 
ployees and half to the Government. 
Rates would be initiated by the Cor- 
poration and passed upon by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
wages of employees would be deter- 
mined by the board of directors, and 
all disputes between officials and em- 
ployees would be adjusted by boards 
composed of five representatives of 
operating officials and five representa- 
tives of employees, an appeal lying to 
the board of directors in the case of a 
tie vote. 4 

This plan, coming from this source 
and having this character, at once at- 
tracted great public attention. It 
was at once a proposal for Government 
ownership and a scheme of operation 
embodying what may be termed the 
soviet principle, in that the operation 
of the enterprise was to be undertaken 
by the employees. The reaction of 
the public against this plan was im- 
mediate and pronounced. Not a little 
bitterness was caused by the threat, 
direct or implied, that members of 
Congress opposing the plan would be 
_ opposed at the polls by labor. ‘There 
* ean be no doubt about the revolution- 
ary character of the proposal. It was 
frankly avowed by the brotherhoods, 
in a statement issued to the public on 
Aug. 2, to be one for the democrati- 
zation of industry, and in support of 
this the declaration of the President 
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in his message of May 20, that steps 
must be taken in this direction, was 
quoted. The statement was signed by 
the acting head of the Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and thus in a 
measure committed all labor as repre- 
sented by that organization to the 
measure. It was followed up by the 
announcement that an organization 
known as the Plumb Plan League had 
been effected in order to promote the 
plan and if necessary make it a 
political issue at the next election. 
Notwithstanding this, advocacy of the 
measure slackened as it became ap- 
parent that public sentiment was op- 
posed to it. Although the plan was 
not formally dropped, it was not 
pushed during the latter part of the 
year while the actual work of planning 
legislation in Congress was under way. 

Pending Legislation.—Bills em- 
bodying each of these several plans 
were introduced in Congress, and the 
House and Senate began concurrent 
consideration of them. On Oct. 23 the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, of which Senator Cummins of 
fowa is chairman, reported out its con- 
clusions in the form of a bill known 
popularly as the Cummins bill. This 
bill after a long debate was passed by 
the Senate on Dec. 20, the day on 
which Congress adjourned for the 
Christmas holidays. In the mean- 
time, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, of which 
Mr. Esch of Wisconsin was chairman, 
had, on Nov. 10, reported a bill, known 
as the Esch bill, which on Noy. 17 
passed the House and was sent to the 
Senate. The result of this indepen- 
dent action on the part of the two 
houses was that the work of framing 
a definitive act devolved upon a con- 
ference committee. This committee 
sat during the Christmas recess so 
that the matter might receive prompt 
attention when Congress reconvened in 
the first week of January. 

These two bills, though having eer- 
tain features in common, differed rad- 
ically from each other in respect to 
most of the features of the problem to 
be solved. In the debate that took 
place on the bills during their passage 
through the Senate and House the 
features receiving the most attention 
were those dealing with labor. Or- 
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ganized labor succeeded in having the 
House bill amended on the floor so 
as to conform largely to its wishes. 
A provision of the Senate bill which 
prohibited strikes by railroad labor 
was bitterly denounced by organized 
labor. j 

The Senate and House conferees re- 
ported a compromise bill on Feb. 18, 
1920, which passed the House on Feb. 
21 by a vote of 250 to 150 and the 
Senate on Feb. 23 by a vote of 47 to 
17, notwithstanding vigorous protests 
of the railroad brotherhoods. Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the bill on Feb. 28, 
and under its terms the roads reverted 
to private control on March 1. The 
main points of the measure as agreed 
upon are (as summarized by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle) : 


Compulsory submission of labor dis- 
putes to a permanent Federal board ap- 
pointed by the President and composed of 
nine members equally divided between 
the employees, employers and the public. 
No provision is made, however, for en- 
forcing the board’s decision. 

Adjustment of rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so as to yield to 
carriers for the two years from March 
1, 1920, a return of 5% per cent. upon 
the aggregate value of their property, 
with permission to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at its discretion to add 
another half of one per cent. for improve- 
ments. 

Distribution of half of the net railway 
operating income in excess of six per 
cent. of the property value, equally be- 
tween the carriers’ reserve fund and the 
Federal railroad contingent fund, which 
will be administered by the commission 
for the assistance of weaker roads. 

Government guarantee to railroads 
against a deficit during the first six 
months after the roads are turned back. 

Permissive consolidation of railroads 
in accordance with a general consolida- 
tion plan to be prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Appropriation of $300,000,000 to be 
used as a revolving fund from which to 
make loans to carriers and pay claims 
growing out of Federal control. Unex- 
pended funds now in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s hands are also reappro- 
priated for that purpose. 

As finally agreed upon, the labor sec- 
tion provides that ‘‘it shall be the duty of 
all carriers and their officers, employees 
and agents, to exert every reasonable ef- 
fort and adopt every available means to 
avoid any interruption to the operation 
of any carrier growing out of any dispute 
between the carrier and the employees or 
subordinate officials.’ Such dispute, the 
bill provides, should, if possible, be de- 
cided by railway boards of labor adjust- 
ment established by agreement between 
the carriers concerned and the employees. 
No provision is provided, however, for 
their organization. 
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The bill directs the railway board of 
labor appeals which would be appointed 
by the President with the Senate’s ap- 
proval, and which would have central of- 
fices in Chicago, to consider and decide 
cases either certified to it by the lower 
boards or cases which the latter failed to 
hear. In addition the Federal Board can, 
“upon the appeal board’s own motion, if 
it-is of the opinion that the dispute is 
likely substantially to interrupt com- 
merce,’ investigate conditions surround- 
ing the dispute and make a decision. 
Such decision, however, under the bill 
must be concurred in by at least five 
members, one of whom must be of the 
public group. 

The rate-making section of the bill stip- 
ulates that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in establishing rates which shall 
yield a return equal to 5% per cent. of the 
aggregate value of the carriers’ property 
“shall give due consideration, among 
other things, to the transportation needs 
of the country and the necessity (under 
honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment of existing transportation facilities) 
of enlarging such facilities in order to 
provide the people of the United States 
with adequate transportation.” 

The section further provides ‘‘that dur- 
ing the two years beginning March 1, 
1920, the Commission shall take as such 
fair return a sum equal to 5% per cent. 
of such aggregate value, but may, in its 
discretion, add thereto a sum not exceed- 
ing one-half of one per cent. of such ag- 
gregate value to make provision in whole 
or in part for improvements, betterments 
or equipment, which, according to the 
accounting system prescribed by the Com- 
mission, are chargeable to capital ac- 
count.” ; 

Determination of the aggregate value 
of the property of the carrier for rate 
making purposes is left to the Commis- 
sion with the provision that it shall give 
to the property investment account of 
the carriers only that consideration which 
it is entitled to under the law in estab- 
lishing valves for rate making purposes. 
When any carrier receives for any year 
a net railway operating income in excess 
of six per cent. of the value of its prop- 
erty, one-half of such excess goes to the 
carriers’ reserve fund while the rest goes 
to the Federal railroad contingent fund, 
which is to be used by the Commission in 
making loans to railroads or tor the pur- 
chase of transportation, equipment or fa- 
cilities and leasing the same to carriers. 

In order to enable the Commission to 
administer more efficiently Federal reg- 
ulation, the bill, as agreed upon, greatly 
widens the Commission’s powers and in- 
creases the membership from nine to 
11 commissioners, with an increase from 
$10,000 to $12,000 in annual salary of 
the members. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s increased powers include the 
following: 


Supervision over the issuance of rail- 
road securities, the Commission’s approval 
being required before railroads can issue 
stock or bonds. 

Establishment of nmyinimum rail rates, 


sts 


the Commission up to this time having 
had only power to establish maximum 
rates. This power will enable it to pre- 
vent a carrier from conducting ‘“‘cut- 
throat’? competition. 

Authority to make such just and rea- 
sonable direction with respect to car serv- 


ice in times of emergency as will best 
promote the service in the public’s in- 
terest. 


Authority to compel the joint or com- 
mon use of terminals; to give directions 
for preference or priority in transporta- 
tion, embargoes, or movement of traffic 
under permits. 

Approval of new construction and of 
abandonment of railroads. 

Complete control over railroad opera- 
tions throughout the United States in 
“ease of war or threatened war,’’ the bill 
provides, would be centered in the com- 
mission, which would have powers sim- 
ilar to those now exercised by the Rail- 
road Administration. 


Railroad Administration Finances. 
—The year 1918 closed with a deficit 
of $202,135,602 as the result of the 
Government’s operation of the roads. 
During the year the roads had further 
been granted advances with which to 
make betterments, secure equipment, 
and meet other necessary capital out- 
lays to the amount of $689,034,759. 
This deficit and these advances, in so 
far as they were not met by repay- 
ments and excess receipts of certain 
roads, constituted a charge against the 
Revolving Fund of $500,000,000 given 
to the Railroad Administration as a 
working capital fund. 

In view of the fact that a continued 
deficit in operation was anticipated 
during 1919 and that additional ad- 
vances would have to be made to the 
roads with which to finance their 
capital outlays, it became evident that 
a large addition to the Revolving 
Fund was imperatively needed. On 
Jan. 20 accordingly the Director- 
General requested the appropriation 
of $750,000,000 as an addition to 
the Revolving Fund. An item call- 
ing for this sum was included in the 
third General Deficiency Bill, but this 
bill failed through the filibuster 
which developed in the Senate on the 
closing days of the session which came 
to an end March 4. The failure of 
this bill and the decision of the Presi- 
dent not to call Congress together im- 
mediately in special session left the 
Railroad Administration in a very 
eritical condition. The  Director- 
‘General, however, managed to worry 

- along through resort to the War 
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Finance Corporation, which loaned 
$50,000,000 to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, the curtailment of capital ex- 
penditures, and other devices. 

Upon Congress convening in special 
session on May 20, Mr. Hines renewed 
his request for additional funds. In- 
asmuch as the operating deficit for the 
first four months of the year had been 
greater than anticipated, amounting 
to $250,000,000, he had to raise his 
request to $1,200,000,000. In his let- 
ter requesting this amount he said: 


If the amount here requested shall be 
appropriated, the total appropriations for 
the Railroad Administration will have 
been $1,700,000,000. Of this amount $1,- 
214,000,000 will represent amounts which 
should be returned to the Government, 
$425,000,000 thereof being temporarily 
tied up in working capital and $775,000,- 
000 thereof representing amounts which 
have been and will be advanced for the 
account of the railroad corporations, and 
which it will be their duty to repay as rap- 
idly as practicable. About $14,000,000 
will represent expenditures for equipment 
of inland waterways. Of the entire $1,- 
700,000,000, $486,000,000 represents the 
aggregate loss to the Government up to 
April 30, 1919, on account of the two defi- 
cits above explained. 


Congress was unwilling to make so 
large an ‘appropriation as this. By 
an Act approved on June 30, however, 
it voted the original sum requested, 
$750,000,000. In explanation of the 
reduction the statement was made 
that the amount granted was suffi- 
cient to meet immediate needs, that 
Congress would be in session through- 
out the year, and that, if necessity 
arose, it could be.again appealed to. 

A special phase of railroad finance 
was that of providing means by 
which the roads upon being returned 
to their owners might repay the 
$400,000,000 owed by them to the Gov- 
ernment on account of advances made 
by the latter with which to purchase 
rolling stock and other equipment. 
On Nov. 18 Congress passed, and on 
the following day the President ap- 
proved, an Act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to accept in payment of such ob- 
ligations securities of the roads run- 
ning for a period of not to exceed 15 
years repayable in-instalments or the 
securities of a corporation specially 
created to fund such obligations on 
behalf of the roads. : 

Railroad Rates——On Jan. 20 the 
nterstate Commerce Commission, in 
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what was known as the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. Case, handed down a decision 
which attracted much attention as 
showing that that body still possessed 
the power to revise rates as fixed by 
the Director-General of Railroads on 
behalf of the President. On June 2 
the U. S. Supreme Court handed down 
a decision in a number of cases in 
which the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fix rates on railroads, tele- 
graph, and telephone lines as provided 
by law was completely upheld. (See 
also XIX, Railroads.) 

In November Congress passed and 
sent to the President an Act providing 
for the restoration to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the power 
which it had had over rates prior to 
the passage of the law authorizing the 
taking over and operation of the rail- 
roads by the Government. This Act 
was vetoed. by the President on Nov. 
18. The grounds upon which he did 
so, as set forth in his veto message, 
were as follows: 


This bill deprives the Government of the 
United States, while still charged with the 
exclusive responsibility for operating the 
railroads during Federal control, of any 
power to make any change in any intra- 
state rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice without having first 
secured the approval of the proper state 
regulating tribunals, whereas under the 
Federal Control Act as originally enacted 
the Government of the United States has 
the same power to determine the intrastate 
matters as it had to determine similar 
matters of an interstate character. 

The immediate effect of such a change 
in the law would be to deprive the Federal 
Government of the ability to cope prompt- 
ly and decisively with operating emergen- 
cies which are now arising and must con- 
tinue-to arise during the existing period 
of heavy traffic. 


No attempt was made to pass this 
Will over the President’s veto. Apart 
from all other considerations, it was 
felt that the matter might well rest 
until general legislation was enacted. 

Wages of Railroad Employees.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that hun- 
dreds of .millions of dollars had been 
added to the yearly wages bill of the 
railroads through increases in wages 
that had been granted since the Rail- 
road Administration took the roads 
under Federal control, in the middle 


- of the year that organization was con- 


fronted with a new crisis growing out 
of additional demands on the part of 


its employees. So serious did the 
situation become that on July 10 the 


Director-General, Walker D. Hines, . 


addressed a long letter to the Presi- 
dent in which he called the latter’s 
attention to the fact that the Railroad 
Administration was confronted with 
demands, actual or prospective, which, 
if granted, would add over $800,- 
006,000 to the annual wages bill of 
the roads. In his letter Mr. Hines set 
forth that the roads were already run- 
ning behind the rental guaranteed to 
their owners by several hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year; that any advance 
in wages would increase this deficit 
by that amount; and that the money 
with which to meet this great deficit 
could only be secured either from the 
general Treasury or through the 
President’s using the rate-making 
power which had been temporarily 
vested in him. Both of these actions 
he deemed to be highly inadvisable. 
He consequently urged that the Presi- 
dent take steps to secure the creation 
of some agency which should examine 
into the whole question of the justice 
of the demands of the men for in- 
creased wages and determine what 
should be done. The issue, in a word, 
was so great, and involved such im- 
portant questions of publie policy, 
that he did not feel that the Railroad 
Administration alone should take the 
responsibility for its solution. He 
said: 


The fact that these demands are made 
and are so urgently pressed emphasizes 
the great necessity of having for their de- 
cision legislation which will provide ade- 
quate machinery representing both the 
public and the employees. Obvicusly any 
such machinery should include a method 
whereby revenues will be provided to the 
extent required to pay the increased wages 
awarded. ... 

I therefore respectfully recommend that 
Congress be asked promptly to adopt leg- 
islation providing a properly constituted 
body on which the public and labor will be 
adequately represented and which will be 
empowered to pass upon these and al! rail- 
road wage problems. . . ..Such_ legisla- 
tion should also provide that if wage in- 
creases shall be decided upon it shall be 


mandatory upon the rate-making body to 


provide, when necessary, increased rates: 
to take care of the resulting increases in 
the cost of operating the railroads. 


This letter was immediately : for- 
warded by the President to Mr. Esch, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce, 
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with the recommendation that the ac- 
tion proposed -in it be taken. At the 
same time letters were written by the 
President to Mr. Gillett, the Speaker 
of the House, and Mr. Mondell, the 
Republican floor leader, requesting 
that the House forego the recess upon 
which it had decided until the critical 
situation brought about by the work- 
ers’ demands had been relieved. 

That the gravity of the situation 
had not been overstated by Mr. Ilines 
was evidenced by the fact that on the 
day following the dispatch of his letter 
to Congress, Aug. 1, over 135,000 
shgpmen, ignoring the orders of their 
leaders, quit work in order to enforce 
their demands (see also XV, Labor). 
‘The officers of the shopmen’s union re- 
jected the proposal of Director-Gen- 
eral Hines and the President that a 
special body be constituted to pass 
upon their demands and threatened 
that if they were not granted by Sept. 
2, a general strike of all shopmen 
would be ordered which would tie up 
the roads throughout the country. 
The men were apparently in a radical 
mood and coupled with their demands 
much talk about the democratization 
not ‘only of the railroads along the 
lines of the Plumb plan (see supra) 
but of basic industries generally. 

The proposal of Mr. Hines and the 
President did not meet with any more 
favorable reception by Congress. 
That body took the position that the 
Government, through the authority to 
fix wages vested in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the authority to de- 
termine rates vested in the President, 
had adequate power to take action and 
that the purpose of the proposal was 
to shift the responsibility from a 
Democratic Administration to a Re- 
publican Congress. On Aug. 6 the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce by a unanimous vote declined 
to take action towards putting into 
effect the President’s recommendation. 

Thereupon the President, on Aug. 7, 
directed Mr. Hines to use the author- 
ity vested in him to settle the con- 
troversy with the men. He said: 


You are therefore authorized to say to 
the railroad shop employees that the ques- 
tion of wages they have raised will be 
taken up and considered on its merits by 
the Director-General in conference with 
their accredited representatives. I hope 
that you will make it clear to the men 


concerned that the Railroad Administra- 
tion cannot deal with problems of this 
sort or with any problems affecting 
the men, except through the duly chosen 
international officers of the regularly con- 
stituted organizations and their author- 
ized committees. 


These officers in the meantime were 
doing all they could to induce the 
striking shopmen, who had gone out 
against their orders, to return to work 
pending negotiations for adjustment 
of the dispute. Their efforts gradu- 
ally succeeded except at a few points. 

On Aug. 25 the President issued a 
formal statement regarding his atti- 
tude towards the demands of railway 
labor for increased wages. He pointed 
out that these demands were largely 
based upon the increase in the cost of 
living; that in his opinion this in- 
crease was a temporary condition and 
at least had reached its peak; that the 
railroads were now being operated at 
a loss; and that any increase in wages 
would have to be met out of the Treas- 
ury or by an increase in rates, either 
of which meant throwing the burden 
on the general public and thus in- 
creasing the cost of living, the very 
thing that it was sought to combat. 
He appealed to the men to postpone 
their demands until an opportunity 
had been had to reach more normal 
conditions and to give effect to meas- 
ures then under way for reducing liv- 
ing costs. ‘‘Any substantial increase 
of wages in leading lines of industry 
at this time,” he said, “would utterly 
crush the general campaign which the 
Government is waging with courage, 
vigor, and substantial hope of success, 
to reduce the high cost of living.” He 
concluded, however, with the state- 
ment that the demand of the shopmen 
for an increase in their wages that 
would make them correspond with 
those paid to other classes of em- 
ployees was in a measure well founded 
and that an increase of four cents an 
hour would be granted. 

This appeal of the President was re- 
jected by the representatives of the 
men, and the local unions were in- 
structed to vote upon the question of a 
strike to enforce their demands. On 
Aug. 18 the President directed the 
Railroad Administration to use the 
full power of the Government to 
operate the railroads in’ California, 
Nevada, and Arizona, where an unau- 
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thorized strike of the four brother- 
hoods had taken place, and the 
Attorney-General instructed the dis- 
trict attorneys to arrest and prosecute 
all persons interfering with railroad 
traffic. On the same day Director- 
General Hines sent the following 
ultimatum to the strikers: 


All striking employees who do not re- 
port for duty on and after 7 o’clock on 
Saturday morning, Aug. 30, when and as 
called for duty, will be regarded as hay- 
ing terminated their employment and their 
places will be filled. 

Any one who interferes with or impedes 
the possession, use, operation, or control 
of any railroad property, or railroad un- 
der Federal control, commits an offense 
against the United States, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, and will be ar- 
rested and prosecuted accordingly. Any 
one who obstructs or attacks persons as- 
sisting or endeavoring to assist in the pos- 
session, use, operation, or control of any 
railroad under Federal control, will be 
guilty of the offense described and will be 
dealt with accordingly. Any one who ob- 
structs or retards the passage of the mail 
or any vehicle or person carrying the same 
likewise commits an offense against the 
United States punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, and will be arrested and pros- 
ecuted accordingly. Instructions have 
been issued to the United States district 
attorneys and to the United States marshal 
to take the necessary steps to enforce these 
provisions of the statutes of the United 
States. 

The governors of the states involved, 
the mayors of cities involved, and all other 
state and local peace officers are relied 
upon to lend assistance in the perform- 
ance of the public service as above out- 
lined in every possible manner, including 
giving aid in enforcement of the statutory 
provisions above referred to, and also in 
enforcing all state statutes, municipal or- 
dinances, and other local public regula- 
tions which will aid in protecting the rail- 
road property and its operation and in pro- 
tecting those assisting or endeavoring to 
assist in the operation of the railroads, 


This action, though directed against 
a local situation, was significant as 
showing the intention of the Govern- 
“ment to act vigorously whenever con- 
ditions demanded. On Sept. 21 an- 
nouncement was made that the Rail- 
road Shopmen’s Union had accepted 
the decision of the President as made 
known in his letter of Aug. 25. The 
situation was thus adjusted for the 
time being at least. In November, 
however, the railroad brotherhoods 
again raised the question of an in- 
crease in the wages of train employees, 
and as the result of a conference held 
at Washington the Railroad Adminis- 
tration announced an increase in 
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wages of certain classes of trainmen 
which involved an increase in the an- 
nual wage bill of the roads of 
$36,000,000. A few days later, on 
Nov. 24, announcement was made by 
the Railroad Administration that a 
new wage and working agreement had 
been signed with the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees and 
Railway Track Laborers in which the 
demands of the men had been largely 
met. About 400,000 men were af- - 
fected by this agreement. It provided 
for a basic eight-hour work day and 
time and a half for overtime. 

Telegraph, Telephone, and Cable 
Systems.—Control of the telegraph 
and telephone lines was assumed by 
the Government on Aug. 1, 1918, and 
that of the marine cables on Nov. 2, 
1918, the latter a few days before the 
signing of the armistice, when the 
cessation of hostilities was almost 
certain. Both of these seizures had 
met with much criticism, due largely 
to the fact that their necessity had 
never been shown. 

On Jan. 1, 1919, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson, under whose direction 
all of these lines had been placed, or- 
dered an increase of wages of all em- 
ployees on Government-controlled tele- 
graph lines varying from five to 10 
per cent. according to length of sery- 
ice. In explanation of this increase 
he said: ‘The above increases are 
made after a careful investigation of 
a petition filed by the employees of 
one of the telegraph companies 
through its officers who recommended 
that certain increases be made.” On 
Jan. 20 the Postmaster-General an- 
nounced increased rates for toll and 
long-distance telephone messages. 
This action, it was stated, was taken 
upon the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee on Rate Standardization which 
had been set up by him. In a number 
of states this change in rates was im- 
mediately contested through applica- 
tions to the courts for injunctions to 
restrain its enforcement. Protests 
were also filed by a dozen or more 
state public-utilities commissions. 
These steps seriously interfered with 
the enforcement of the order. 

On March 22 a long standing quar- 
rel between the Wire Administration 
and the officers of the Mackay System, 
or the Postal Telegraph Company, 
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came to a head through the summary 
removal by the Postmaster-General of 
the officers of the Company on the 
ground that they were not loyally 
earrying out his orders. On March 
29 an inerease of 20 per cent. in do- 
mestic rates, to take effect on April 1, 
was ordered. On June 7 the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union of Amer- 
ica ordered a nation-wide strike of 
telegraph operators to enforce its de- 
mands for higher wages and a redress 
of other alleged grievances, one of 
which was that the telegraph adminis- 
tration was discriminating against 
union employees. This strike was ap- 
parently a failure from the start. A 
threatened strike of telephone work- 
ers in June was averted by the Post- 
master-General’s granting all of their 
demands, the most important of which 
was for the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively (see also XV, Labor). 

Much the most important question 
arising during the year, however, had 
to do with the policy of the Govern- 
ment in respect to the temporary or 
permanent retention of the lines. 
Postmaster-General Burleson was an 
avowed advocate of permanent Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
at least all the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. On Dec. 16, 1918, he 
had sent a long communication to Mr. 
Moon, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Post Roads, 
urging legislation to provide for such 
a policy. He maintained that per- 
manent possession could be taken of 
the lines without the expenditure of a 
dollar from the Treasury, and that 
through the savings by the elimina- 
tion of duplications in plants and 
operating expenses, the entire tele- 
graph and telephone systems of the 
country could be paid for through an 
amortization fund in 25 years without 
Increasing the rates to the public. 
Failing Government ownership, the 
Postmaster-General urged that legis- 
Jation be enacted extending the period 
of Government control beyond that 
fixed by the existing law, namely, the 
termination of the war. 

On Jan. 29 the House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads reported to 
the House a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Moon providing for the retention 
of the telegraph and telephone lines 
until Dec. 31, 1919. This was inter- 


preted as a compromise; the proposi- 
tion for permanent control was de- 
feated, but the Government was to be 
given control for another year. No 
immediate action was taken on this 
resolution. Public sentiment against 
the retention of the lines longer than 
was absolutely necessary was appar- 
ently very strong. On Feb. 23 the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissions addressed a let- 
ter to the President urging that con- 
trol be surrendered by June 30 at the 
latest. Mr. Burleson apparently saw 
that it would be impossible for him to 
put through his programme of per- 
manent public ownership, or even of 
extension of Government control for 
a period of years. On April 28, ac- 
cordingly, he announced, to the sur- 
prise of the public, that he had recom- 
mended to the President the return of 
the cable lines to their owners and 
would recommend that the telegraph 
and telephone lines also be returned 
as soon as legislation could be ob- 
tained from Congress safeguarding the 
interests of the owners. On the next 
day, April 29, he issued an order, with 
the approval of the President, direct- 
ing the return of the cables to their 
owners to take effect on May 2. 

In his message to Congress upon its 
convening in special session on May 
20, President Wilson declared that the 
telegraph and telephone lines would 
be returned to their owners as soon 
as this could be done with due regard 
to all interests involved. He strongly 
advocated, however. legislation that 
would bring about a unification and 
co6rdination of the lines. He said: 


It is clearly desirable in the public in- 
terest that some legislation should be con- 
sidered which may tend to make of these 
indispensable instrumentalities of our 
modern life a uniform and coédrdinated 
system which will afford those who use 
them a complete and certain means of 
communication with all parts of the coun- 
try as has so long been afforded by the 
postal system of the Government and at 
rates as uniform and intelligible. 


Two days later, on May 22, he trans- 
mitted with his approval to Mr. Moon 
a report of the Wire Control Board. 
advocating legislation for the return 
of the telegraph and telephone lines 
to their owners providing for their 
unification and control by the Govern- 
ment. The recommendations were: 
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(1) That the various wire systems be 
coérdinated as to operation, and that, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Coim- 
merce Commission, any wire company may 
purchase or merge with another wire com- 


pa) That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be empowered to fix interstate 
dare That the rates be so fixed that they 
shall yield’ a reasonable return on the 
value of the property. 

(4) That a tribunal on which the public, 
employees, managerial force, and capital 
shall be fairly represented shall be cre- 
ated in order to hear grievances affecting 
working conditions and wage changes. 

(5) That no alteration of wage sched- 
ules shall be made until approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
will then decrease or increase the rates 
proportionately. } 

On June 5 the Postmaster-General 
again surprised the public by the an- 
nouncement that without waiting for 
legislation he had returned to their 
owners “control over the operations” 
of the telegraph and telephone lines. 
This surrender of control over opera- 
tions, however, did not mean that the 
Government had surrendered posses- 
sion of the lines. It meant merely 
that responsibility for the actual con- 
duct of the business in accordance 
with Government rules and regula- 
tions had been restored to the several 
companies owning the lines. The de- 
cision was apparently arrived at very 
suddenly, and the accusation was 
made that it was induced by the desire 
of the Postmaster-General to shift to 
the shoulders of the officers of the 
lines responsibility for the settlement 
of a strike of telegraph operators 
which had just been ordered to take 
effect in a few days. 

This step by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral hastened action by Congress for 
the complete surrender of the lines. 
The Senate on June 10 passed unani- 
mously a bill for the immediate repeal 
of the law authorizing the seizure of 
the lines by. the Government. On 
June 19 the House passed this bill 
with certain amendments. After 
some delay an agreement between the 
two houses was reached and the bill 
became law on July 11. Under its 
terms the joint resolution of July 16, 
1918, authorizing the President to 
take possession and assume control of 
the telegraph, telephone, marine cable, 
and radio systems of the country in 
time of war, was repealed, the repeal 
to take effect on the last day of the 


month in which the Act was approved, 
which dictated complete surrender of 
the lines on July 31. Provision was 
made, however, that the existing toll 
and exchange telephone rates, as es- 
tablished by the Postmaster-General, 
should continue in force for a further 
period of not exceeding four months, 
unless modified or changed by public 
authorities, state, municipal, or other. 

On Nov. 13 the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a report of the ~ 
Postmaster-General on the operation 
of the telegraph and telephone lines 
by the Government. From this report 
it appears that the operation of the 
lines cost the Government a net loss 
of $14,418,237. This sum represents 
the difference between the net earnings 
of the companies and.the compensa- 
tion guaranteed by the Government. 
No figures were given in respect to the 
financial results of the operation of 
the cable lines. 

Radio Communication.—Control 
and operation of all facilities for 
radio communication were early taken 
over by the Navy Department as a war 
measure. That Department, however, 
did not content itself with assuming 
the possession of radio stations for the 
time being, but purchased outright 
and thus took over ownership of most 
of these stations. Upon the termina- 
tion of hostilities the Secretary of the 
Navy urged strongly that his Depart- 
ment be given a permanent monopoly 
of all means of radio communication 
and prepared and had introduced a 
hill providing for such a_ poliey. 
Elaborate hearings were held on this 
bill, but no final action was taken dur- 
ing the year. (See also XI, The 
Navy.) 

The Merchant Marine.—Scarcely 
second in importance to the adoption 
of legislation to determine the policy 
of the Government in relation to the 
railroads was the enactment of legis- 
lation that would fix in a similar 
manner the policy of the Government 
in respect to the great shipping in- 
dustry which had been built wp under 
Government auspices during the war. 
The signing of the armistice found the 
Government in possession of practic- 
ally the entire merchant marine of 
the country that was available for 
overseas trade. Many of the vessels 
had been taken over from private own: 
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ers and could be returned to them as 
soon as conditions warranted. In 
great part, however, the vessels had 
been built for the Government either 
in its own yards or in yards of private 
shipbuilding concerns and were owned 
outright by the Government. The 
Government was also in possession 
and had ownership of shipyards rival- 
ing or exceeding in size any others in 
the world. These yards, moreover, 
were actively engaged in carrying into 
effect the vast shipbuilding pro- 
gramme upon which the Government 
had entered. This programme orig- 
inally contemplated the building in 
this country of 17,794,561 deadweight 
tons of shipping, made up of 2,105 
steel steamships of 14,329,811 dead- 
weight tons, 1,009 wood steamships of 
2,987,750 deadweight tons, 50 compo- 
site ships of 175,000 deadweight tons, 
and 43 concrete ships of 302,000 dead- 
weight tons, a total of 2,215 ships; 
but it was later reduced by cancella- 
tion of contracts for 900 vessels aggre- 
gating 4,404,505 deadweight tons. 

Of this programme there had been 
delivered up to Sept. 1 a total of 
1,321 steamships, representing a dead- 
weight tonnage of 7,284,028. Fitting 
out in wet basins on that date were 
377 steamships, aggregating 1,749,357 
deadweight tons. On the launching 
ways were 468 steamships, of a dead- 
weight tonnage of 3,135,722. Ves- 
sels under contract but on which work 
had not commenced numbered 194, of 
a deadweight tonnage of 1,447,919. 
To complete the programme there re- 
mains to be delivered a total of 6,- 
432,998 deadweight tons.. (See also 
XIX, Merchant Marine; and XX, 
Naval Architecture.) 

Concretely the questions that had 
to be solved by the Government were: 


(1) The conditions under which com- 
mandeered vessels would be returned to 
their owners. een 

(2) The continuance of the building 
programme. 

(3) The continuance of Government 
ownership and operation of shipyards. 
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(4) The continuance of Government 
ownership and operation of vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade. 

(5) The steps to be taken to enable 
private shipyards and private steamship 
lines to compete with foreign yards and 
shipping companies to the end that the 
United States might have a merchant ma- 
rine prop rtionate to its needs and those 
possessed by other countries. 


On June 12 the U. S. Shipping 
Board, in response to a request . by 
Congress, submitted a comprehensive 
report outlining the policy which in 
its opinion should be adopted in ref- 
erence to these matters. On the re- 
ceipt of this report the House imme- 
diately directed its Committee on 
Merchant Marine, of which Mr. 
Green of Massachusetts was chair- 
man, to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole shipping problem 
and to report its conclusions by bill 
or otherwise. This Committee held 
extensive hearings and on Nov. 6 re- 
ported a bill entitled: “A Bill to 
provide for the promotion and main- 
tenance of the American merchant 
marine, to repeal certain emergency 
legislation, and to provide for the dis- 
position, requisition, and use of prop- 
erty thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses.” This bill passed the House 
on Nov. 8 and was pending in the 
Senate at the close of the year. 

In broad terms the bill provides for 
repeal of the emergency shipping leg- 
islation; taking from the President of 
control over the Shipping Board and 
centralizing authority and _ respon- 
sibility in that body; and sale by the 
Shipping Board of vessels owned by 
it as rapidly as possible so that the 
Government may cease to be the 
owner and operator of merchant ves- 
sels. Elaborate provision had especi- 
ally to be made regarding the steps 
required in putting this programme 
into execution and the future opera- 
tions of the Shipping Board. Into 
these it is not necessary here to enter. 
(See also XIX, Merchant Marine; 
and XX, Naval Architecture.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Demobilization of the Army.—The 
termination of hostilities on Nov. 11, 
1918, brought with it a number of 
problems requiring immediate action 
by the War Department. 


Among 
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these none was more pressing than 
that of disbanding or, to use the more 
technical term, demobilizing the huge 
army of over 4,000,000 men that had 
been raised for the prosecution of the 
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war. This had two phases, the re- 
turn of our 2,000,000 troops from 
Europe and the disbanding of the 
troops in the United States. In re- 
spect to the first the demand was in- 
sistent on the part of the troops them- 
selves and on the part of the public in 
America that the return of the troops 
be accomplished as rapidly as possible. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this demand was met by the War De- 
partment as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit, the movement being 
largely conditioned by the ability to 
secure shipping for the purpose. On 
July 29 the Secretary of War'' in- 
formed the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that in two more months, 
or by Sept. 30., demobilization would 
be practically complete, leaving in 
Europe only the comparatively small 
contingent of American troops in the 
Allied Army of Occupation in the 
Rhine provinces of Germany. (See 
also XI, The Army.) 

Retention of Troops in Siberia.— 
The retention or withdrawal of the 
troops that had been sent to Siberia 
to assist in the guarding of the 
Siberian Railroad was a question dis- 
tinct from that of retaining troops 
in Europe. Under an agreement with 
the Allies, and particularly with 
Japan, a contingent of about 8,000 
American troops under Gen. Wm. S. 
Graves had been sent to Siberia in 
August, 1918, to codperate with troops 
of the other Allies in the guarding of 
the Siberian Railway and in the pre- 
vention of the extension of Bolshevist 
rule over the vast provinces of eastern 
Siberia (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 87, 198). 
The question involved in this expedi- 
tion were not wholly of a military 
character. They involved matters of 
international policies of the highest 
order—the extent to which the United 
States should be the avowed opponent 
of the Bolshevist Government, the 
recognition of the Kolchak Govern- 
ment with headquarters at Omsk, and 
the relations between the United 
States and Japan. In reaching a de- 
cision on these questions the Govern- 
ment was embarrassed by the fact that 
the American people had reached no 
firm opinion with regard to them. 
Generally speaking, however, public 
sentiment seemed to be opposed to the 
use of American troops in this way. 
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The position was taken that the 
United States was not at war with 
Russia and that it was no part of our 
duty to assist one side or the other in 
the contest between the Bolshevist 
and anti-Bolshevist factions. There 
can be little doubt that the radical 
element in the United States, which 
was, sentimentally at least, pro- 
Bolshevist, did all in its power to force 
the .Government to withdraw our - 
troops, and their efforts found not a 
little support in Congress. Senators 
La Follette and Johnson made bitter 
attacks upon the President for retain- 
ing our troops in Siberia, and the lat- 
ter introduced a resolution providing 
for their return. 

The matter came to an issue on Feb. 
14, when the Johnson resolution was 
defeated only by the casting vote of 
the Vice-President. On July 25 
President Wilson informed the Senate, 
in response to a further resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Johnson, that it 
was imperative that the American 
troops should be retained in Siberia 
in order to protect the railway line, 
which, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made with the Allies, was being 
operated by an American technical 
commission headed by John H. 
Stevens. He said: 


This measure was taken in conjunction 
with Japan and in concert of purpose with 
the other Allied powers, first of all to 
save the Czecho-Slovak armies which were 
threatened with destruction by hostile 
armies apparently organized by, and oft- 
en largely composed of, enemy prisoners 
of war. The second purpose in view was 
to steady any efforts of the Russians at 
self-defense, or the establishment of law 
and order in which they might be willing 
to accept assistance, : 


After describing the organization of 
the Stevens Commission for the opera- 
tion of the road at the request of the 
Provisional Government of All-Russia 
and in accordance with the agreement 
entered into with Japan, in which the 
other Allies acquiesced, the President 
continued: 


In accepting the railway plan, it was 
provided that some protection should be 
given by the Allied forces. Mr. Stevens 
stated frankly that he would not under- 
take the arduous task before him unless 
he could rely upon support from American 
troops in an emergency. Accordingly, as 
provided in the railway plan, and with 
the approval of the Interallied Committee, 
the military commanders in Siberia have 
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established troops where it is necessary to 
yeaa order at different parts of the 
ine. 

The instructions to General Graves di- 
rect him not to interfere in Russian af- 
fairs, but to support Mr. Stevens wherever 
necessary. The Siberian Railroad is not 
only the main artery for transportation in 
Siberia, but it is the only open access to 
European Russia today. The population 
of Siberia, whose resources haye been al- 
most exhausted by the long years of war 
and the chaotic conditions which have ex- 
isted there, can be protected from a fur- 
ther period of chaos and anarchy only by 
the restoration and maintenance of traffic 
along the Siberian Railway. 

All elements of the population in Si- 
beria look to the United States for assist- 
ance. This assistance cannot be given to 
the population of Siberia, and ultimately 
to Russia, if the purpose entertained for 
two years to restore railway traffic is 
abandoned. The presence of American 
troops is a vital element in this effort. 
The services of Mr. Stevens depend upon 
it, and, a point of serious moment, the plan 
proposed by Japan expressly provides that 
Mr. Stevens and all foreign railway ex- 
perts shall be withdrawn when the troops 
are withdrawn. 


This message, from which only a 
brief extract has been taken, was an 
important one as giving for the first 
time authoritative information upon 
the Siberian policy of the Government. 
It failed, however, to discuss the acute 
differences which had arisen between 
the United States and Japan in carry- 
ing it out (see II, International Re- 


lations). Nor did it quiet the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of the 
‘troops. On Sept. 15 Secretary of War 


Baker Jet it be known that the Gov- 
ernment had still no intention of 
withdrawing them. He said that at 
that time the number of foreign 
troops in Siberia was as follows: 
Japanese, 60,000; Czechs, 50,000; 
American, $8,477; British, 1,429; 
Italian, 1,450; and French, 1,076. 
(See also XI, The Army.) 

Settlement of War Contracts.— 
With the cessation of hostilities it be- 
came imperative that steps should be 
taken at once to stop work upon con- 
tracts calling for the supply of ma- 
terials or the execution of other war 
work. The amounts involved under 
these contracts ran into billions of 
dollars. Furthermore, it was desir- 
able that the financial relations be- 
tween the United States Government 
and our Allies in respect to furnish- 
ing of supplies and materials to each 
other should be adjusted at the 
earliest possible date. To have ‘at- 


tempted to do so under ordinary pro- 
cedure would have entailed intolerable 
delay, and in many cases would have 
resulted in injustice because of the 
fact that, under the emergency condi- 
tions, it had not been possible in all 
cases to follow strictly legal pro- 
cedure. The situation was one in 
which authority was required to settle 
these matters on an equitable, rather 

than a strictly legal, basis. 

The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of Congress, and on March 2 
an Act was passed empowering the 
War Department to settle its out- 
standing contracts practically on this 
basis. The Act authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to adjust and pay all 
war contracts that had been entered 
into in good faith prior to Nov. 12, 
1918, even though such agreements 
had not been executed in the manner 
prescribed by law, but in estimating 
the payments to be made, no allow- 
ance was to be made for prospective 
profits except as to services actually 
rendered or supplies furnished or 
work done. The Secretary of War 
was also authorized, through such 
agency as he might designate, to settle 
upon an equitable basis all agree- 
ments or contracts entered into with 
any foreign Government for the fur- 
nishing of services or supplies to the 
American Expeditionary Forces or 
for the furnishing by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment of services or supplies to such 
Government. 

Under this Act the War Depart- 
ment created a War Department 
Claim Board and the United States 
Liquidation Commission, War De- 
partment, for the adjustment of these 
two classes of claims. Through these 
agencies their settlement was _ pro- 
ceeded with with great dispatch. The 
most important action of the Liquida- 
tion Commission was the negotiation 
of an agreement with the French 
Government under which. the latter 
agreed to pay to the United States a 
lump sum of $400,000,000 for ail per- 
manent structures and improvements 
made by the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France and all supplies re- 
ceived or turned over to it by the 
American Army. The contract was a 
very favorable one to France, but the 
feeling was that that country should 
‘e treated in the most generous 
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spirit, and that it would be unwise to 
attempt to retransport to America the 
material and supplies thus disposed 
of. (See also XI, The Army.) 
Investigation of the War Depart- 
ment.—During the progress of the 
war, as already noted, the President 
had strenuously and successfully re- 
sisted every move by Congress to in- 
quire into the conduct of the war. It 
was inevitable that with the termina- 
tion of hostilities Congress should in- 
sist upon a thorough investigation of 
the manner in which the large powers 
conferred upon the President and the 
Secretary of War had been exercised. 
Especially was this so when the Re- 
publican Party gained control of the 
two houses., The Democrats very 
wisely offered no opposition to such a 
proposal. By a unanimous vote the 
House on June 4 adopted a resolution 
providing for the appointment by the 
Speaker of a select committee of 15 to 
investigate all contracts and expendi- 
tures of the War Department during 
the war. This committee was ap- 
pointed on the following day with 
Xepresentative Graham of Illinois as 


its chairman. In _ performing its 
work the committee organized a 
number of subcommittees, one of 


which was to investigate expenditures 
abroad. These subcommittees and the 
main committee made certain partial 
reports dealing with features in re- 
spect to which they claim that affairs 
were improperly conducted and indi- 
cating that serious errors of judgment 
and acts of inefficiency occurred. The 
committee, however, did not complete 
its labors during the year. 

The Army Court-Martial System.— 
A feature of the military administra- 
tion of the country that received 
special attention during the year was 
that having to do with the trial of 
officers and men of the Army accused 
of infraetions of military laws and 
orders. The discussion arose’ as the 
result of a scathing indictment of the 
system in vogue by Brig.-Gen. Samuel 
T. Ansell, Acting Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army, in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in February. His testi- 
mony was not only a criticism of the 
system itself, but partook of the na- 
ture of an attack upon Judge-Advo- 
cate-General Crowder and the Secre- 
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tary of War for their support of ,the 
system and their refusal to put into 
effect recommendations made _ by 
General Ansell for the purpose of cor- 
recting its more glaring defects. The 
purpose of his testimony was to en- 
dorse and advocate the passage of a 
bill introduced by Senator Chamber- 
lain, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, to confer on 
the Judge-Advocate-General of the 
Army the power of reviewing court- 
| martial proceedings. Its result was 
| to bring into the open a controversy 
between General Ansell and Senator 
Chamberlain on the one side and Gen- 
eral Crowder and Secretary of War 
Baker on the other that ran with 
great bitterness of feeling and per- 
sonal rancor during the greater part 
of the year. 

The contentions of General Ansell 
and Senator Chamberlain were that 
the sentences imposed for slight of- 
fenses by the courts-martial were of a 
severity to shock every sense of 
justice; that Judge-Advocate-General 
Crowder and Secretary of: War Baker 
refused to adopt a construction of the 
law which, according to General An- 
sell, permitted a review of their deci- 
sions by the Judge-Advocate-General ; 
that trials were not conducted with 
due regard to the requirements of a - 
fair trial; that adequate representa- 
tion of the accused by counsel was not 
afforded; and that trivial offenses 
scarcely worthy of more than a repri- 
mand were punished by sentences of 
years of imprisonment. Numerous 
court-martial proceedings were cited 
in support of these contentions. The 
necessity for power of review was thus 
urged by General Ansell: 


At the outbreak of the war the state of 
the law, as the Department had for years 
construed it, was that the judgment of a 
court-martial, onee approved by the officer 
in the field appointing it, was final and 
unmodifiable; that no matter how gross 
and prejudicial and palpable the errors of 
law in the proceedings as shown upon the 
face of the record, there was no power, in 
the Department or elsewhere to modify, 
reverse, or set the judgment aside. This 
was the crux of the difficulty. There was 
no authority whatever with power to cor- 
rect for prejudicial errors of law. . 


General Crowder and Secretary 
Baker contended, on the other hand, 
not only that General Ansell’s inter- 
pretation ofthe law in respect to the 
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right of revision of court-martial pro- 
ceedings was erroneous, but that it 
was not desirable that such right 
should exist. They took issue with 
General Ansell also with regard to the 
desirability of the conduct of court- 
martial proceedings with the same re- 
gard for legal rules of evidence and 
procedure as obtain in civil cases. It 
was their contention, and in this 
General Pershing and many other offi- 
eers concurred, that courts-martial 
are essentially instruments for main- 
tenance of discipline rather than trials 
in the ordinary sense and that if this 
power was taken out of the hands of 
commanders in the field through pro- 
vision for review of their decisions, 
the disciplinary powers of such officers 
would be correspondingly weakened. 
Fundamentally the issue was thus one 
as to the nature and functions of 
courts-martial—whether they should 


be viewed purely as judicial inquiries 
or as administrative procedures in 
enforcing discipline. At the same 
time it was admitted that excessively 
severe penalties had been imposed in 
many cases, and the statement was 
made that these sentences were being 
reviewed with a view to recommending 
their commutation by the President. 

The objections to the existing sys- 
tem were met in part by the passage 
of an amendment to the Articles of 
War on Feb. 28, which provided that 
“the power to order the execution of 
the sentence adjudged by a court- 
martial shall be held to include inter 
alia the power to investigate and to 
revise the whole or any part of the 
sentence ;” also that “when empowered 
by the President so to do, the com- 
manding general of the army in the 
field or the commanding general of 
the territorial department or division 
may investigate or revise and order 
executed as investigated or revised | 
any sentence which under these ar-” 
ticles requires the confirmation of the 
President before the same may be 
executed.” ‘This, it will be noted, 
still leaves authority in the hands of 
commanding officers, whose action 
may not be reviewed by the legal de- 
partment of the War Department. It 
thus preserves the disciplinary feature 
of court-martial proceedings. 

On March 26 Secretary Baker an- 


nounced that he had asked the Presi- 
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dent of the American Bar Association: 
to appoint a committee of lawyers to 
make a thorough study of the whole 
subject of military law and its ad- 
ministration. At the request of the 
Secretary, Colonel Ansell, who mean- 
while had been demoted and_ re- 
moved from duty in the office of 
the Judge-Advocate-General,  sub- 
mitted concrete suggestions for re- 
form for the consideration of this 
committee. One fact brought out in 
this letter of April 6 which seemed 
to receive general endorsement by War 
Department officials was that courts- 
martial were too frequent and that 
many offenses ordered to court-martial 
should have been settled by ordinary 
disciplinary proceedings. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association Committee re- 
ported in July substantially support- 
ing the position taken by Secretary 
Baker and General Crowder, and in 
August the Secretary approved a re- 
port by a special War Department 
Board on Courts-Martial, headed by 
Gen. Francis J. Kernan, which took 
the position that only minor changes 
were needed in the existing system. 

Reduction of the Army.—Much 
the most important post-war question 
affecting the Army was that of the 
provision that should be made for the 
future military establishment. This 
question had two phases, one, the im- 
mediate reduction that should be made 
in the strength of the Army, and the 
other, the permanent policy that 
should be adopted as to the size of 
army to be maintained and the man- 
ner in which its personnel should be 
secured and trained. (See also XI, 
The Army.) 

With regard to the first question, 
Secretary of War Baker announced on 
Jan. 3 that the General Staff had 
framed a bill, which had his approval, 
calling for the maintenance, for the 
present at least, of a standing army 
of 500,000 men. He stated that in 
this bill no effort had been made to 
deal with the question of universal 
military service or training, since this 
was a matter to be determined in the 
future, and that all that was sought 
therein was to meet the requirements 
of the immediate present. A decision 
on this recommendation had to be 
made in connection with the Army 
Appropriation bill then under consid- 
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eration in Congress* The House was 
not in favor of so large an Army. 
Furthermore, it took the position that 
it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure an Army of this 
size by voluntary enlistment and that 
the expense involved would be greater 
than the Treasury could stand. The 
Appropriation bill as it passed the 
House on Feb. 18 provided for an 
army of only 175,000, the limit set by 
the National Defense Act of 1916, but 
the bill failed of enactment in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. The new Con- 
gress which convened on May 20 was 
more liberal. The new Appropriation 
bill as it passed the House provided 
for an Army of 300,000. This was 
raised to 400,000 by the Senate, which 
voted on June 25. In conference a 
compromise was reached on 325,000, 
and the bill was enacted on July 11. 
an Act approved on 
Feb. 28, provision had been made for 
the resumption of voluntary enlist- 
ments, the condition being made that 
one-third of the enlistments should be 
for one year and two-thirds for three 
years. In operating under this Act 
the War Department pursued the un- 
usual policy of permitting recruits to 
indicate their wishes with regard to 
service m the Army of Occupation in 
Germany, in the insular dependencies, 
in Siberia, ete. (See also XI, The 
Army.) 

Permanent Military Policy.—This 
action still left open the question of 
the permanent policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the character and 
size of the Army that the country 
should maintain. To a large extent 
the discussion centered about the 
question whether the country should 
depend wholly upon a Regular Army, 
or largely upon ‘universal military 
training or service. On July 26 
Senator Wadsworth, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, appointed a subcommittee with 


-himself at its head to hold hearings 


and otherwise to make a thorough 
study of the problem. A few days 
later, on July 31, Senator Chamber- 
Jain, former chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, and 
Julius Kahn, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, intro- 
duced in their respective houses an 
identical bill providing for a system 
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of universal, compulsory military 
training of all youths for six months 
some time during the period covered 
by the ages of 18 to 20 years. Under 
this bill, which included many other 
features of an administrative char- 
acter and made provision for an Army 
reserve, the Regular Army would be 
reduced to 225,000 men. 

On Aug. 4 Secretary Baker pre- 


sented to the Senate and House Com- _ 


mittees on Military Affairs a_ bill 
which had been prepared by the Gen- 
eral Staff. This measure called for a 
Regular Army of 21 divisions and 
necessary auxiliary services, with a 
peace strength of 510,000 enlisted men 
and a war strength of 1,250,000. The 
reserves to fill up the divisions to full 
strength would be provided through a 
modified form of the Selective Service 
Act under which the National Army 
was raised for the war with Germany. 
For training purposes only youths in 
their nineteenth year would be called 
to the colors for a_three-months 
period, ‘to be attached to regular divi- 
sions for that time; it was estimated 
that this would provide an annual 
class of 600,000 men to receive in- 
tensive military instruction, stripped 
of all vocational or other educational 
features. Youths in training would 
receive no pay, but would receive pay- 
ment for all expenses and an allow- 
ance of $5 a month for incidentals. 
No exemptions would be granted ex- 
cept to soldiers, sailors, and members 
of the merchant marine, public or pri- 
vate, and to those mentally or physi- 
cally deficient. To meet the case of 
those with dependents, however, pro- 
vision was made for deferring the 
training period. For two years after 
training the youths would be required 
to submit certain reports giving their 
addresses, changes in status as to de- 
pendents, physical condition, ete., for 
Which they would receive $1 for each 
report called for and submitted. In 
the event of war all men in this status 
would be called to the colors to fill up 
the regular divisions and compose the 
first replacement units. The bill pro- 
vided for a reorganization of the 
Regular Army substantially as recom- 
mended by Secretary Baker when the 
Army Appropriation bill was under 
consideration. No mention of the Na- 
tional Guard was made in the bill, but 
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in his letter to the committee chair- 
men Secretary Baker said that he 
assumed that the National Defense 
Act of 1916 would be continued in 
foree, making the Guard subject to 
federalization for war. The theory on 
which the bill rested was that an army 
of 1,250,000 should be available for 
rapid mobilization at need. 

The Senate Committee immediately 
inaugurated hearings on the two bills, 
at which a large number of the 
higher officers of the Army gave testi- 
mony. It appeared at once that the 
General Staff bill by no means had 
the united support of the Army. 
Thus, Gen. C. C. Williams, Chief of 
Ordnance, submitted a statement in 
which he said that in his opinion the 
bill would result in grave injury to 
the military organization of the 
United States, that it would “seri- 
ously impair the efficiency of the 
Army” and would “virtually nullify 
the whole preparedness programme,” 
ete. Gen. Leonard Wood also opposed 
the bill, stating that if a policy of 
universal military training were 
adopted, ’a standing army of 225,000 
or 250,000 at the most would be ade- 
quate. On Oct. 8 General Pershing 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
and outlined at length his views re- 
garding the character of the military 
establishment the country should 
have. He disagreed with many of the 
features of the General Staff bill. 
For example, he insisted that the 
standing army, officers and men, 
should not total more than 275,000 
or 350,000, as against 575,000 recom- 
mended by the General Staff. He sup- 
ported, however, the proposal of the 
bill for universal military training of 
all youths of 19 years, but believed 


that the period of training should be 


six instead of three months. Promo- 
tions, he believed, should be made 
from a single list instead of from lists 
for the several branches of the serv- 
ice, and should be the result of selec- 
tion rather than seniority. 

In his annual report for 1919, sub- 
mitted in December, Secretary of War 
Baker endorsed the General Staff bill, 
which he said had been prepared with 
his approval. Especially was he in 
favor of that feature of the bill pro- 
viding for the reorganization and 


strengthening of the General Staff, 
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which had been attacked by Senator 
Chamberlain as setting up Staff 
despotism. With regard to the mili- 
tary establishment proper, he stated 
that there were three methods of rais- 
ing an army, (1) by compulsion, (2) 
by money inducements, and (3) by 
making enlistment in the Army an 
educational opportunity. In respect 
to the first he said ‘‘the country has 
accepted the principle of the selective- 
service law as the fair and democratic 
mode of assigning men to military 
service in war, but compulsory service 
in time of peace the country has not 
accepted, and its application would be 
a poor substitute for the voluntary 
principle properly applied.” The 
second he fejected as prohibitive on 
account of the cost involved. The 
third was consequently the policy he 
believed should be adopted. In ad- 
vocacy of it he said: 


The third of these plans, however, is in 
harmony with the genius of our institu- 
tions. It contemplates the establishment 
of a system of training divided into two 
parts, the first military, and the other edu- 
cational and social. The second part of 
the plan looks to the establishment of sys- 
tems of schools adapted to the needs and 
aptitudes of the men, teaching the formal 
branches of education and adding to them 
the skilled trades, so that at the end of a 
term of enlistment the young man enter- 
ing in his nineteenth year will go back to 
civil life with the physical set up which 
the open athletie life of the Army gives 
and with the education and training which 
will make him more valuable in civil pyr- 
suits than he could otherwise have been. 
And this system of training and education 
must be complete and carried out, not 
half-heartedly, but whole-heartedly and 
surrounded by social and recreational op- 
portunities supplied by the Government 
and administered by wise and sympathetic 
men, so that the graduate from the Army 
will have been to school and will bring 
back with him the social virtues which re- 
sult from education of mind and hand ac- 
quired in an environment made stimulat- 
ing by the presence of a high purpose and 
sense of service and generous associations 
with his fellows. An Army trained in 
such a spirit would be an effective weapon 
for the protection of the national interest ; 
it would not be an idle and unproductive 
body, but would be an invaluable addi- 
tion to the educational facilities of the 
country, and incidentally it would repeat 
year after year the great fusing operations 
which we saw in the war, whereby men of 
all tongues and races, and from all the 
widely scattered parts of our own great 
country were brought together in intimate 
association and taught to interpret and 
appreciate alike the solid foundation upon 
which liberty and progress rest in a de- 
mocracy. 
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The Naval Programme.—On Dec. 
30, 1918, Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels appeared before the House 
Committee.on Naval Affairs and urged 
the adoption of a programme of 
naval construction to extend over a 
three-year period calling for the ex- 
penditure of $600,000,000 (A. pa B., 
1918, p. 343). Coming as it did while 
the President was earnestly seeking 
for the establishment of a League of 
Nations that would curtail armaments 
and lessen the likelihood of war, this 
demand for a greatly increased navy 
gave rise to the query as to why it 
was being urged so strongly. Mr. 
Daniels declared that the President 
had said that nothing would so aid 
him at the Peace Conference as the 
authorization by Congress of this 
programme for a large navy. The 
proposal was interpreted by many as 
a “big stick” to induce foreign powers 
to agree to the President’s plan for a 
League of Nations. Other queries 
raised were whether a great navy was 
desired on account of possible trouble 
with Great Britain or Japan. Mr. 
Daniels proposed that the bill author- 
izing the programme should contain 
the following provision: 


If at any time before the construction 
authorized by this Act shall have been 
contracted for, there shall have been es- 
tablished with the codperation of the 
United States of America an international 
tribunal or tribunals, competent to secure 
peaceful determinations of all internation- 
al ,disputes, and which shall render un- 
necessary the maintenance of competitive 
armaments, then, and in that case, such 
naval expansions as may be inconsistent 
with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may 
be Suspended. when so ordered by the 
President of the United States. 


Influenced by a vigorous message 
from the President in its support and 
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Revenue and Expenditure.—On 
Noy. 20 the Secretary of the Treasury 
sent to Congress his annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919. This report gave a very in- 
teresting survey of national finance 
over the whole period of the war, 
which 


is summarized elsewhere in 
'the Year Book (see XIII, Public 
Finance). Besides it gave an un- 


usually detailed consideration of the 


by certain confidential communications 
from Paris, the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs reported to the House 
on Jan. 21 a bill providing for this 
programme. The intense interest. of 
the President was shown by a cable- 
gram to Mr. Padgett, the chairman of 
the Committee, in which he said: 
“May I not express my gratification, © 
gratitude, and congratulations at the 
unanimous report of the three-year 
naval programme.’ On Feb. 11 the 
House accepted the programme by a 
vote of 194 to 142 and passed the 
Naval Appropriation bill containing 
it by the vote of 281 to 50. The 
President’s triumph, as it was termed, 
came through the prompt report by 
the Committee on Rules of a rule 
making such action in order in the 
appropriation bill, thus nullifying a 
point of order that had been raised 
against it by the Republican leader, 
James R. Mann, and sustained by the 
chair. The bill, however, failed to 
become law, being one of the important 
appropriation bills that failed of 
enactment by reason of the filibuster 
that marked the end of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress on March, 4. The matter 
was finally settled by Secretary 
Daniels on May 27, when he informed 
the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs that in his opinion the proposed 
programme should be dropped. In 
explanation he said that as the United 
States had initiated at the Peace 
Conference a proposal for a League of 
Nations, it should show its faith in 
such a project by not seeking greatly 
to expand its armaments. There 
would thus appear to be little doubt 
that the proposal was brought for- 
ward by the President as a means of 
making his will prevail at Paris. 
(See also XI, The Navy.) 
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financial operations of the Government 
during the year to which it relates 
and of the problems to be met in 
providing for future expenditures. 
The total ordinary receipts of the 
Government during the fiscal year 
amounted to. $4,647,603,852.46; re- 
ceipts from the Panama Canal, to 
$6,777,046.55; xeeeipts from postal 
revenues, to $364,847,126.20; and re- 
ceipts from borrowings, to $29,075,- 
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976,515.75; making a grand total of 
$34,095,204,540.96. The total of or- 
dinary disbursements during the 
year amounted to $15,365,362,741.76; 
special disbursements for the pur- 
chase of obligations of foreign Govy- 
ernments and farm loan boards, to 
$3,574,512,664.15;  public-debt  dis- 
bursements, to $15,837,566,009.13; 
Panama Canal disbursements, to $12,- 
265,775.08; and postal-service dis- 
bursements, to $362,504,274.24; a 
grand total of $35,152,211,464.36. 
(See also XIII, Public Finance. ) 

Estimates for 1920 and 1921—For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mated that ordinary receipts would 
amount to $6,100,250,000; Panama 
Canal receipts, to $7,200,000; and 
public-debt receipts, to $1,210,556,634 ; 
a grand total of $7,318,006,634. The 
total ordinary expenditures were 
estimated at $6,097,237,892 (of which 
$1,052,300,000 represented interest on 
the public debt); Panama Canal ex- 
penditures, at $15,284,837; and 
special expenditures for the purchase 
of obligations of foreign Governments, 
at $700,000,000; a total of $6,812,- 
522,729, exclusive of any payments on 
account of reduction of the principal 

of the public debt. The latter class 
of expenditures would entail an ex- 
penditure, according to the estimates, 
of $4,664,104,490. Adding this to the 
foregoing total, there is produced a 
grand total of $11,476.627,219. It 
will thus be seen that the Secretary 
estimated that the total gross expendi- 
tures over receipts, exclusive of reduc- 
tion of the public debt, would amount 
to $705,072,729, and that the excess of 
total expenditures over total receipts 
would be $4,158.620,585. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, the Secretary estimated ordin- 
ary receipts at $5,412,000,000; Pana- 
ma Canal receipts, at $8,000,000; and 
public-debt receipts, at $200,350,000; 
a total of $5,620,350,000. Ordinary 
expenditures (which were stated to be 
incomplete) were estimated at $3,- 
517,752,594;- Panama Canal expendi- 
tures, at $18,245,391; and public-debt 
expenditures (other than _ interest 
which is included in ordinary expendi- 
tures), at $437,800,000; a grand total 
of $3,973,797,985. On the face of it, 


it would appear that receipts exclusive 
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of the public debt were estimated to 
exceed expenditures by the sum of. 
$1,884,002,015, and total receipts to 
exceed total expenditures by the sum 
of $1,646,552,015. Such an outcome, 
however, is entirely dependent upon 
Congress’ not voting moneys that are 
not included in the Secretary’s cal- 
ewlations. As the Secretary points 
out, ‘‘of course this Department is not 
in possession of information that 
would enable it to form an opinion as 
to the deficiency estimates which may 
be presented to the Congress, nor as to 
the additional appropriations the Con- 
gress may make.” It is certain that 
these appropriations will amount to 
large sums and that unless rigid 
economy is observed by Congress, it 
will be difficult to make receipts cover 
expenditures during the two years 
without increasing taxation or resort- 
ing to further borrowings. (See also 
XIII, Public Finance.) 

The Victory Loan Act.—Notwith- 
standing the termination of hostili- 
ties, it was imperative that the Gov- 
ernment should float during 1919 an- 
other large issue of bonds in order to 
meet expenditures growing out of the 
war. In fact, several billions of dol- 
lars were required to meet short-term 
obligations of the Government, chiefly 
in the form of certificates of indebted- 
ness that would mature during the 
year. On Feb. 10 Secretary of the 
Treasury Carter Glass addressed to 
Claude Kitchin, chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means, a letter in which he pointed 
out_the necessity for such a loan and 
the desirability of additional legisla- 
tion if it was to be issued under proper 
conditions. At the same time he sub- 
mitted a draft of a bill which em- 
bodied the action deemed desirable by 
him. A bill along the lines advocated 
was immediately introduced and be- 
came law with certain amendments on 
March 3, narrowly escaping failure as 
the result of the filibuster in the Sen- 
ate which marked the end of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress on March 4. 
The Act provided that the new loan 
should be known as the Victory Loan 
and fixed the total amount of new 
indebtedness above that already au- 
thorized at $7,000,000,000. An inter- 
esting feature of the Act was the re- 


pea of the laws providing for the old 
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sinking fund, the requirement of 


which had become a dead letter, and 


the provision for a new sinking fund 
to be constituted by annual appro- 
priation of 21% per cent. of the aggre- 
gate amount of bonds outstanding on 
July 1, 1920, less the amount of money 
due the United States on account of 
advances to foreign Governments. 
The amount of the Victory Loan was 
fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
at $4,500,000,000 and the issue took 
the form of 4%4 per cent. short-term 
notes running for three or four:years. 
The results of the campaign which be- 
gan on April 21 are given elsewhere 
(see XIII, Public Finance). 

The Revenue Act of 1919.—Not- 
withstanding the urgent appeal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that prompt 
action should be taken on the bill to 
provide an increased revenue for the 
national Treasury, the second session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress came to an 
end on Nov. 21, 1918, with that meas- 
ure still pending in. the Senate 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 14). The bill had 
been originally framed on the basis of 
producing an annual revenue of $8,- 
000,000,000. The signing of the 
armistice on Nov. 11 raised the ques- 
tion as to whether its terms could not 
be made less drastic. Secretary Me- 
Adoo recommended that it be re- 
drafted on the basis of producing only 
$6,000,000,000, and this reeommenda- 
tion was endorsed by the President in 
his message to Congress of Dec. 2, 
1918. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, accordingly, on Dee. 6 reported 
the House bill modified so as to pro- 
duce, according to its calculations, 4 
revenue of $6,000,000,000. 

Debate on the bill in the Senate 
was begun on Dee. 10, the measure be- 
ing in charge of Senator Simmons, 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
The opposition was led by Senator 
Penrose, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee. The bill was 
treated as a strictly party measure. 
Opposition related almost wholly to 
the provision that sought to fix taxes 
for 1920 as well as for 1919. The 
contention of the Republican minority 
was that the determination of the 
1920 rates was a matter that should 
be handled by the new Congress. The 
bill passed the Senate on Dec. 23 with 
a number of important amendments. 
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Among "these was one imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent. on profits- from 
products entering interstate commerce 
from mines and quarries employing 
children under 16 years of age, and 
from mills, factories, and similar in- 
dustrial establishments employing 
children under 14 years, or those be- 
tween 14 and 16 for more than eight 
hours daily (see also XV, Labor Legis: 
lation). This amendment had been 
drafted jointly by Senators Pomerene 
‘of Ohio, Lenroot of Wisconsin, and 
Kenyon of Iowa, and was designed to 
replace the child-labor law that had 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
465). An exceptionally hard fight 
was that on the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee to strike from 
the measure the schedule of semi- 
Iuxury taxes as adopted by the House. 
The Committee had eliminated all of 
these. By aligning themselves in the 
ught, the radicals among the Demo- 
crats and Republicans succeeded in 
overthrowing the action of, the Com- 
mittee, and the taxes were restored to 
the bill by a vote of 38 to 32. The 
Senate, however, reduced the luxuries 
taxes from 20 per cent. as they were 
in the original House bill, to 10 per 
eent. This was done by an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Lenroot of 
Wisconsin. The yield under the 10 
per cent. tax will be about $100,- 
000,000. Later in the day the Senate, 
by a vote of 35 to 17, adopted an 
amendment to the luxury tax to strike 
out the tax on men’s and boys’ suits 
or overcoats, women’s and misses’ 
suits, coats, dresses, and hats. 

The bill in conference was the sub- 
ject of a bitter contest until Feb. 6, 
when an agreement was finally 
reached. The more important points 
of difference between the two houses 
were those over the rate for war ex- 
cess-profits taxes, Senate allowances 
to oil and gas interests, a Senate 
amendment providing for the. repeal 
of the existing zone system of second- 
class mail rates, and the reinsertion 
in the bill by the Senate of the sec- 
tion providing for taxes on so-called 
luxuries. A compromise was reached 
in respect to the war excess-profits 
tax, the Senate amendment for the 
repeal of the zone system for second- 
las mail was stricken from the bill, 
oz 
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and that for the taxation of luxuries 
was retained. In his statement to 
the House in reporting the bill from 
the conference committee, Mr. Kitchin 
declared that this latter provision had 
originally been. inserted for the pur- 
pose of curtailing consumption rather 
than to produce revenue and that upon 
the signing of the armistice the deci- 
sion was reached to eliminate it. He 
added that a further effort would be 
made to repeal this tax by an inde- 
pendent joint resolution. 

The bill as agreed upon in. confer- 
ence was finally adopted by both 
houses and became law on Feb. 24. 
An unusual feature of the Act was 
that, though framed for the purpose 
of raising revenue, it authorized, 
through a rider attached to it, the 
payment of two months extra pay to 
all persons who had served in the 
military or naval forces of the coun- 
try during the war. Its detailed pro- 
visions are given elsewhere (see XIII, 
Public Finance). | 

Financing of Foreign Trade.—One 
of the important financial problems 
confronting the Government upon the 
conclusion of the war was that of 
making provision by which the 
foreign trade of the United States 
might be financed. This problem 
arose through the fact that foreign 
countries were in debt to the United 
States for billions of dollars for sup- 
plies furnished during the year, that 
these countries, would continue to 
make large demands upon the prod- 
ucts of the United States during the 
period while they were readjusting 
their industrial and commercial life, 
and that these supplies would have to 
be purchased largely upon credit. If 
the United States were to continue to 
export its products to these countries, 
‘therefore, it was imperative that pro- 
vision should be made in some way 
for extending credit to foreign pur- 
chasers. 

This situation was met in part by 
Sections 9 and 10 of the Victory Loan 
Act of March 3, by which the War 
Finance Corporation was authorized, 
“in order to promote commerce with 
foreign nations,’ to make advances to 
an aggregate amount of $1,000,000,000 
to persons, firms, etc., in the United 
States engaged in exporting therefrom 
domestic products to foreign coun- 
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tries, when such persons, firms, etc., 
were unable to obtain money through 
ordinary banking channels or on rea- 
sonable terms for financing their 
operations; or to banks and trust 
companies which might after the pas- 
sage of the Act make advances to per- 
sons to enable them to carry on their 
exporting business. These advances 
were to run for not ‘exceeding five 
years. ‘The advances to individuals, 
firms, ete., it was provided, should be 
only for the purpose of assisting in 
the exportation of domestic products; 
should not exceed the contract prices 
of the goods, including insurance and 
carrying , charges payable in the 
United States; and should bear in- 
terest at not less than one per cent. 
per annum in excess of the discount 
rate for 90-day commercial paper pre- 
vailing at the time the advances were 
made. These advances might be made 
until one year after the termina- 
tion of the war. They were to be 
made upon the promissory notes of 
the borrowers guaranteed by such se- 
eurities as the Corporation deemed 
necessary. ' Finally, the date on which 
the Corporation should begin the 
liquidation of its affairs was post- 
poned from six months to one year 
after the ending of the war. 

‘fo supplement this provision Sen- 
ator Walter E. Edge of New Jersey, on 
July 15, introduced a bill providing 
for the incorporation under Federal 
law of companies to engage in foreign 
trade or the financing of foreign trade. 
This bill had been prepared in con- 
sultation with, and had the endorse- 
ment of, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the officials of the Federal Reserve 
Board. As described by its author 
the bill provided for 


the Federal incorporation of one or more 
concerns to handle the composite commer- 
cial-financial business of the American ex- 
port trade. «Not only may such corpora- 
tions exercise the ordinary banking func- 
tions, such as discounting and -negotiat- 
ing notes and drafts, dealing in bills of 
exchange, and so on, but they actually may 
advance cash to foreign purchasers of 
Arterican exports, on such security, say, 
as a foreign manufacturing plant or sim- 
ilar collateral. ... 

As every step in the transaction would 
be under the supervision of the U. S. Goy- 
ernment through the Federal Reserve 
Board, such investments would be thor- 
oughly safeguarded, and such debentures 
should prove an attractive investment to 
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the ever growing hosts of American in- 
vestors. This bill provides adequate 
though minimum Government supervision, 
without Government participation or un- 
derwriting or guaranteeing. 


On Sept. 9 this bill passed the 
Senate after having been amended so 
as to provide that a majority of the 
members of the boards of directors of 
the corporations to be created under 
it should be American citizens. On 
Noy. 19 it passed the House with cer- 
tain amendments. Differences ‘ he- 
tween the two houses were adjusted in 
conference, and the bill became law on 
Dee. 24. (See also XII, The Conduct 
of Business; and XIII, Banking and 
Currency.) 

A National Budget System.—A 
long step was made towards the 
placing of the administration of the 
financial affairs of the National Gov- 
ernment upon a budgetary basis by 
the passage by the House on Oct. 21 
of a bill making provision for such a 
system. This is a reform which has 
been agitated for a number of years 
and has been promoted with especial 
energy by the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research. The platforms of 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties pledged them to the adoption 
of a budget system. On Feb. 11, 1919, 
President Wilson sent a cable to Rep- 
resentative Sherley strongly endorsing 
the proposal. A number of bills and 
resolutions having this end in view 
were introduced in both the House and 
Senate. Among these, that prepared 
by James W. Good, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
attracted much the most attention. 
On July 31, 1919, the House passed a 
resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on the 
Budget, which was directed to take 
over from other committees all meas- 
ures bearing upon budgetary reform, 
make a thorough investigation of the 
whole subject, and report its conelu- 
sions by bill or otherwise. This Com- 
mittee held formal hearings which 
lasted almost uninterruptedly morn- 
ing and afternoon for two weeks. 
Immediately after the conclusion of 
the hearings the Committee reported 
to the House the Good bill for the es- 
tablishment of a national budget sys- 
tem and a House resolution providing 
for a change in the rules of that body 


so that all jurisdiction over appro- 
priation measures will be vested in a 
single Committee on Appropriations 
instead of being scattered among a 
number of committees as at present. 
The Good bill provides that all de- 
partmental estimates, instead of being 
submitted directly to the House 
through the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a transmitting but non-revising 
authority, shall be submitted to the 
President, and that the latter shall 
examine, revise, and correlate them 
and submit them in connection with 
his recommendations in reference to 
the raising of revenues as his financial 
and work programme. It also pro- 
vides for the office of Comptroller- 
General, who shall be independent of 
the administrative branch and who 
shall take over the work now per- 
formed by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury and the six auditors of the 
Department who are now Treasury 
officers. The object sought is to do 
away with the present situation, in 
which the administration practically 
audits its own accounts, and to make 
provision for a system such as exists 
in most, if not all, modern Govern- 
ments where expenditures are audited 
by an independent officer reporting di- 
rectly to the authority which granted 
the funds. The bill received almost 
unanimous approval of the House. 

This movement for the adoption of 
a national budget system received 
strong support from the President. 
He gave to it the first place in his 
annual message to Congress of Dee. 2, 
in which he said: 


I hope that Congress will bring to a 
conclusion at this session legislation look- 
ing to the establishment of a budget sys- 
tem. That there should be one single au- 
thority responsible for the making of all 
appropriations and that appropriations 
should be made not independent of each 
other, but with reference to one single 
comprehensive plan of expenditure prop- 
erly related to the nation’s income, there 
can be no doubt. I believe the burden of 
preparing the budget must, in the nature 
of the case, if the work is to be properly 
done and responsibility concentrated in- 
stead of divided, rest upon the executive. 
The budget so prepared should be sub- 
mitted to and approved or amended by a 
single committee of each House of Con- 
gress and no single appropriation should 
be made by the Congress, except such as 
may have been inchuded in the budget pre- 
pared by the executive or added by the 
particular committee of Congress charged 
with the budget legislation. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The Prohibition Amendment.— 
The subject of national prohibition 
was up during the year in two aspects, 
the enactment of legislation to enforce 
the provisions of the amendment to 
the Federal Constitution prohibiting 
permanently Ke manufacture, trans- 
portation, or sale of intoxicating 
liquor; and the determination of ac- 
tion in respect to the continuance or 
discontinuance of war-time prohibi- 
tion. 


The national prohibition amend- 
ment passed both houses of Congress 
in December, 1917. On Jan. 16, 1919, 
ratification by three-fourths of the 
states was secured by the favorable 
action of Nebraska, and on Jan. 29 
Frank L. Polk, acting Secretary of 
State, proclaimed the amendment 
adopted as a part of the Constitution 
to take effect in accordance with its 
terms on Jan. 16, 1920. The amend- 
ment, known as the Eighteenth 
Amendment, reads as follows: 


SrcTion 1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 2. The Congress and the sey- 
eral states shall have concurrent power to 
snreree this article by appropriate legisla- 
ion. 


Section 3. This article shall be inop- 
erative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of the several states, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the states by the Congress. 


Notwithstanding the fact that no 
further action by them was required, 
all but three of the remaining states 
formally voted for the adoption of the 
amendment (see also XIV, The 
Liquor Problem). 

Attacks on Ratification.—Imme- 
diately upon the proclamation of the 
definite adoption of the amendment, 
the fight between the opponents and 
advocates of prohibition, known col- 
loquially as the “wets” and “drys,” 
entered upon a new phase. The for- 
‘mer, speaking through the executive 
committee of the Distillers’ Associa- 
tion of America, at once announced 
that they would contest in the courts 


the validity of the action of a number 
of states which had ratified. They 
based their contention upon the fact 
that the constitutions of several of 
the ratifying states’ make provision 
for a referendum on legislative enact- 
ments. In a statement issued by the 
committee it was declared that: 


The constitutions of many of the states 
eontain a referendum provision which ex- 
pressly provides that no action of the leg- 
islatures is effective until the lapse of 90 
days after the adjournment of the legisla- 
tures. If during those 90 days five or six 
per cent. of the voters petition for a refer- 
endum, the action of the legislatures must 
be submitted to a vote of the people. Un- 
til the people have voted in these states, 
the action of the legislatures does not 
take effect, and is neither final nor bind- 
ing on the state whose legislature may 
have begun the ratification of the prohibi- 
tion amendment. 

Of the 42 states whose legislatures have 
acted, there are 22 that contain in their 
constitutions the referendum provision. 
Of these 22 states, the legislatures of 14 
are still in session, and until these legisla- 
tures have adjourned, the 90 days within 
which to petition for a referendum have 
not begun to run. Immediate steps will 
be taken to have the referendum invoked 
in all of these 14 states and probably in 
others. Until the people in these 14 
states have had an opportunity at a gen- 
eral election or a special election called 
for that purpose to vote upon the amend- 
ment, the amendment lacks ratification. 
Upon this question the opinion of eminent 
lawyers is unanimous. 

The people in these 14 states, under 
their constitutional referendum rights, are 
a part of the lawmaking body. Until they 
have voted upon the proposition, there has 
been and can be no legislative action. If 
the 14 states be deducted from the 42 
states whose legislatures have acted, the 
total number of ratifying states will be but 
28, or eight less than the required three- 
fourths. 


On the other hand, the ‘‘drys,” rep- 
resented by one of the most efficient 
propaganda and legislative organiza- 
tions the country has ever seen, under 
the general direction of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, announced. 
their plans for securing of drastic 
legislation both by Congress and the 
separate states that would make the 
country “bone-dry.” 

In respect to the “wets’” conten- 
tion, it is evident that the vital point 
was what was meant by the word 
“legislatures” in the clause of the 
Federal Constitution which provides 
that proposed amendments shall be 
referred for ratification to the legis- 
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latures of the several states. A fur- 
ther point was made by the liquor in- 
terests that the section conferring 
concurrent powers upon the states to 
enact legislation for the enforcement 
of a provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution was so in violation of the fun- 
damental principles of the Constitu- 
tion as a whole in respect to the divi- | 
sion of powers between the National 
Government and the states as to ren- 
der the amendment invalid on general 
constitutional grounds. That the pro- 
vision was a great departure ‘from 
prior practice no one can question, but 
this hardly carries with it any taint 
of invalidity. 

War-Time Prohibition.—The Food 
and Fuel Control Act of Aug. 10, 1917, 
conferred power upon the President to 
prohibit the use of grain, fruits, and 
other food products for the production 
of distilled spirits for beverage pur- 


poses. During the passage of the 
Food Stimulation Act of Nov. 21, 


1918, the prohibition interests secured 
the incorporation of a rider prohibit- 
ing “after June 30, 1919, until: the 
conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of 
demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed 
by the President of the United 
States,” the sale of distilled spirits, 
beer, wine or other intoxicating malt 
or vinous liquors for beverage pur- 
poses except for export, and after May 
1, 1919, the use of grains, cereals, 
fruits or other food products for the 
manufacture or production of beer, 
wine, or other intoxicating malt or 
vinous liquors for beverage purposes. 
It further provided that after the date 
of the approval of the Act no dis- 
tilled malt, vinous, or other intoxicat- 
ing liquor should be imported into 
the United States during the continu- 
ance of the war and the period of de- 
mobilization. Violation of any of the 
foregoing provisions was made pun- 
ishable by imprisonment of not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by fine not 
exceeding $1,000, or by both imprison- 
ment and fine. 

These provisions gave rise to a 
number of questions which excited 
much difference of opinion both in- 
side and outside of Congress. These 
were: what alcoholic content was 


necessary in order that a beverage 
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should be deemed to be intoxicating; 
what authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assume responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law; and 
when demobilization should be deemed 
to have been completed. Upon the 
termination. of hostilities a deter- 


mined effort was made to repeal 
wholly. this war-time prohibition, 
which would postpone nation-wide 


prohibition until the coming into ef- 
feet of the prohibition amendment on 
Jan. 16, 1920. In respect to the first 
point the situation was much con- 
fused by the courts’ taking different 
attitudes as to what was known as 
2.75 per cent. beer, in different states. 
The situation was made somewhat 
clearer by the following statement by 
Attorney-General Palmer on June 30: 


After to-day, it will be unlawful to sell 
for beverage purposes any distilled spirits 
and any beer, wine, or other intoxicating 
malt or vinous liquor, except for export. 
This prohibition will continue under the 
terms of the law “until the conclusion of 
the present war and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization.” As long 
as the law thus remains in force, it must 
be obeyed, and I intend that the Depart- 
ment of Justice shall do its utmost to per- 
form the duty which the Congress has 
placed upon it. 

This law has been held to be constitu- 
tional and valid by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, sitting in New York. It plainly 
makes unlawful the sale of whisky, 
brandy, and other distilled spirits and 
wine. The only controversy that has 
arisen is as to whether the sale of beer 
containing so little aleohol as not to be 
in fact intoxicating is prohibited. The 
Government’s contention has been that the 
Act prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
beer containing as much as one-half of 
one per cent. of alcohol, but the interpre- 
tation of the Act is not free from difficulty, 
and I am endeavoring to have the question 
settled by the courts at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. : 

My course with respect to beer contain- 
ing less than 2% per cent. of alcohol— 
which it is claimed is not intoxicating— 
will’ depend upon the rulings whieh will 
soon be made by the district courts in 
which cases are now pending or in which 
other cases may be brought. I have no 
power to grant amnesty to any one who 
may see fit to manufacture or sell beer 
pending an authoritative judicial construc- 
tion ot the law, and I am sure that brew- 
ers and dealers generally understand that 
the pendency of litigation will be no pro- 
tection against prosecution for offenses un- 
der the law. 

But with respect to whisky, brandy, and 
other distilled spirits, wine, and beer con- 


taining more than 2% per cent. of alcohol, 


and other intoxicating malt or vinous li- 
quors, the prone is beyond contro- 
versy, and but 6ne course is open to the 
Department of Justice. All Persons found 
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selling such liquors must be arrested and 
prosecuted.* The district attorneys will 
cause warrants to be issued for all offend- 
ers as to whom evidence is furnished by 
the Bureau of Investigation, the agents 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the 
Treasury Department, local officers, or 
others, and the marshals and their depu- 
ties will promptly serve such warrants. 
With the codperation of local authori- 
ties, it is believed that the law can be 
made effective. For this reason, I call at- 
tention to the fact that it is the duty of lo- 
cal arresting officers to make arrests for 
offenses committed in their presence, 
whether the offense be against the laws of 
the state or the laws of the United States. 


Upon Congress’ refusal to repeal the 
law providing for war-time prohibi- 
tion, the efforts of the “wets” were 
concentrated upon the President to in- 
duce him to lift the ban on the ground 
that the war was over and that de- 
mobilization was in effect complete. 
This the President refused to do, tak- 
ing the position that he did not have 
the necessary legal authority. On 
July 28 he gave to the public the fol- 
lowing cablegram: 


I am convinced that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is right in advising me that I have no 
legal power at this time in the matter of 
the ban on liquor. Under the act of No- 
vember, 1918, my power to take action is 

_restricted. The Act provides that after 
June 30, 1919, “until the conclusion of 
the present war and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed 
by the President, it shall be unlawful, etc.” 
This law does not specify that the ban 
shall be lifted with the signing of peace, 
but with the termination of the demobiliz- 
ation of the troops, and I cannot say that 
this has been accomplished. My informa- 
tion from the War Department is that 
there are still a million men in the Army 
under the emergency call. It is clear, 
therefore, that the failure of Congress to 
act upon the suggestion contained in my 
message of the 20th of May, 1919, asking 
for a repeal of the Act of Nov. 21, 1918, 
so far as it applies to wines and beers, 
makes it impossible to act in this matter at 
this time. When demobilization is ter- 
minated, my power to act without Congres- 
sional action will be exercised. 


Prohibition Enforcement Act.— 
In Congress the decision was reached 
to handle in one bill the matter of 
providing for the enforcement of both 
the war-time prohibition sections of 
the Food Stimulation Act and the 
constitutional amendment. The Pres- 
ident in his message to Congress of 
‘May 20 had recommended the repeal 
of the former. He stated that: “The 
demobilization of the military forces 


of the country has progressed to such 
5 
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a point that it seems to me entirely 
safe to remove the ban upon the manu- 
facture and sale of wines and beers, 
but Iam advised that without further 
legislation I have not the legal au- 
thority to remove the present restric- 
tions.” The President was led to this 
recommendation by various motives, 
among which may be mentioned the 
need for the revenue that would ac- 
crue to the national Treasury and the 
grant to liquor dealers and manu- 
facturers of an opportunity to dispose 
of their product and thus protect 
themselves against loss. He further 
claimed that the measure had been 
enacted to meet war conditions, and 
as those conditions had largely passed 
away, there was no justification for 
its further retention. The “drys” 
however, were firmly intrenched, and 
this proposition at no time stood any 
chance of favorable action. 

On May 27 Representative Volstead 
of Minnesota, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, introduced a 
bill providing for the enforcement of 
prohibition in all its phases. It was 
a very drastic measure and followed 
closely the programme that had been 
elaborated by the Anti-Saloon League. 
The hill became the subject of pro- 
longed and at times acrimonious de- 
bate. On July 8 the Committee on 
Rules reported an order granting 12 
hours of general debate. Following 
this the bill was taken up for amend- 
ment. Numerous amendments were 
proposed, all looking to lessening the 
“drys,” however, were at all times in 
severity of the bill’s provisions. ‘lhe 
control of the situation and defeated 
all such proposals. <An_ especially 
hard but unsuccessful fight was made 
upon an amendment which would de- 
fine an intoxicant as a beverage con- 
taining 2.75 per cent. of alcohol in- 
stead of one per cent. as provided by 
the bill. On July 22 the bill passed 
the House substantially as reported 
by the committee, the vote being 287 
to 100. Party lines disappeared 
completely in the fight. On Sept. 5 
the bill passed the Senate after being 
made more liberal in a number of 
respects. It thus permitted the do- 
mestic manufacture of wines, cider, 
ete., for purely personal consumption 
and protected the owners of liquors 
in their possession. The bill then 
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went to conference, where an agree- 
ment was finally reached which was 
confirmed by the Senate on Oct. 8 and 
by the House on Oct. 10. On Oct. 27 
the President vetoed this bill. In his 
veto message he said: 


The subject matter treated in this meas- 
ure deals with two distinct phases of the 
prohibition legislation. One part of the 
Act under consideration seeks to enforce 
war-time prohibition. The other provides 
for the enforcement which was made ne- 
cessary by the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment. I object to and can- 
not approve that part of this legislation 
with reference to war-time prohibition, 

It has to do with the enforcement of 
an Act which was passed by reason of the 
emergencies of the war and whose objects 
have been satisfied in the demobilization 
of the Army and Navy and whose repeal 
I have already sought at the hands of 
Congress. Where the purposes of partic- 
ular legislation arising out of war emer- 
gency have been satisfied, sound public 
policy makes clear the reason and neces- 
sity for repeal. 


Two hours after the President’s 
veto message had been received by 
the House the latter passed the bill 
over his veto by a vote of 176 to 55. 
The Senate followed on the next day 
by a vote of 65 to 20, and the bill 
became law notwithstanding the Pres- 
ident’s veto. (See also XVI, The 
Liquor Problem.) 

A number of cases were brought in 
the Federal courts to test the validity 
of this Act. On Dee. 15, however, the 
U. S. Supreme Court. handed down a 
unanimous decision, Justice Brandeis 
writing the opinion, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the war-time pro- 
hibition legislation. 

The Woman Suffrage Amendment. 
On Jan. 10, 1918, the House passed by 
the necessary two-thirds vote a resolu- 
tion providing for the submission to 
the states of an amendment to the 
Constitution to confer upon the 
women of the country equality’ of 
right to vote with men. 


Section 1. The right of the citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex. 

SECTION 2. Congress shall have power 
by appropriate legislation to enforce the 
provisions of this article. 


After long delay in taking up this 
resolution for consideration, the Sen- 
ate on Sept. 27, 1918, defeated it, the 
vote being 53 to 31, or less than the 
required two-thirds vote (A. Y. 
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1918, p. 20). Upon the convening of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress in: its third 
session on Dec. 2, 1918, President Wil- 
son again urged in strong terms that 
the demand of the women for the 
right to vote be granted. After pay- 
ing tribute to their services during 
the war he said: 


The least tribute we can pay them is to 
make them the equals of men in political 
rights as they have proved themselves 
their equals in every field of practical 
work they have entered whether for them- 
selves or their country. These great days 
of completed achievement would be sadly 
marred were we to omit that act of jus- 
tice. 


On Feb. 10, 1919, the amendment 
was again brought to a vote in the 
Senate and again defeated, notwith- 
standing the fact that the President 
had cabled from Paris urgently ap- 
pealing for its support, the vote being 
55 to 29. This represented the last 
chance for the Democrats to gain the 
political advantage of standing spon- 
sor for this action. Opposition to the 
resolution came largely from the 
South, whose representatives stood 
upon the principle of state rights that 
this was a matter which should be 
determined by the states acting in- 
dividually. In so holding the South- 
ern Senators quoted the words of 
President Wilson as late as 1916 that 
this was the correct principle. 

Upon the convening of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress on May 20, the Presi- 
dent again renewed his recommenda- 
tion that the right of suffrage be con- 
ferred upon the women. He said: 


It seems to me-that every consideration 
of justice and of public advantage calls for 
the immediate adoption of that amendment 
and its submission forthwith to the legis- 
latures of the several states. Throughout 
all the world this long-delayed extension 
of the suffrage is looked for. 


The matter then received immediate 
attention. The resolution calling for 
the amendment passed the House on 
May 21 as its first legislative enact- 
ment, the vote being 304 to 89; the 
opposition was composed of 70 Demo- 
crats and 19 Republicans. The Sen- 
ate in turn on June 7 passed the reso- 
lution by a vote of 56 to 25. The 
amendment then went to the states 
for their ratification. The progress 
of ratification is recorded elsewhere. 
(see V, Popular Government). 
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Radical Propaganda.—It was but 
natural that the Government should 
look with apprehension upon the pos- 
sible extension to this country of the 
radical agitation which had appeared 
in Russia, Germany, and other coun- 
tries. In the United States this 
radicalism, which not only sought to 
subvert the existing industrial sys- 
tem of the country but advocated vio- 
lent methods to attain this end was 
manifested chiefly in the activities of 
those who were sympathetic with the 
Bolshevist régime in Russia and 
sought to promote a similar move- 
ment in this country, and the so-called 
radical labor element which advocated 
direct action as opposed to the more 
conservative efforts of labor organiza- 
tions as represented in the American 
Federation of Labor. These two radi- 
cal elements were represented in the 
two national organizations of the 
Federation of the Union of Russian 
Workers and the Industrial Workers 
of the World. Throughout the year 
the activities of both these organiza- 
tions were very much in evidence, and 
the Government, acting chiefly through 
the Department of Justice and the 
Post Office Department, devoted a 
great deal of attention to efforts to 
counteract the results of their propa- 
ganda. In these efforts the Govern- 
ment had to rely chiefly on the 
Espionage Act and laws prohibiting 
the use of the mails for the distribu- 
tion of improper publications. 

Convictions under the Espionage 
Act.—A portion of the community 
believed that the Espionage Act had 
been enforced with too great severity 
against persons who had committed 
no overt acts against the Government 
but merely held convictions of a rad- 
ical character. On March 1 Attorney- 
General Gregory, as one of his last 
acts before leaving office, addressed a 
letter to the President recommending 
the commutation of the sentences of a 
number of persons who had been con- 
victed of offenses against the Act. 
He refused, however, to recommend 
anything in the nature of the grant 
of a general amnesty to offenders of 
this class. On April 11 A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the new Attorney-General, 
sent to the President recommendations 
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for clemency in the case of 52 other 
persons who had been convicted under 
the Act. In making these recom- 
mendations, which were based on a 
special investigation of all convic- 
tions, the Attorney-General published 
an interesting statement regarding 
the activities of the Department of 
Justice in enforcing the Act, from 
which the following is taken: 


I desire to call attention to the exag- 
gerated figures which are being used by 
persons agitating for what is called a 
general amnesty to political prisoners; so 
exaggerated, in fact, that I cannot help 
suspecting the overstatement to be delib- 
erate. . 

When this investigation of the Espion- 
age Act cases began about two months ago, 
the total number of persons confined in 
jails and penitentiaries for violation of the 
Espionage Act was only 239. Of these the 
sentences of 55 have since expired and five 
have been paroled, leaving only 179 now in 
confinement. In about 30 of these cases 
the sentences have already been com- 
muted, and I have now recommended 
commutations in 52 more. These figures 
do not include the I. W. W. group cases in 
Chicago and California, which would add 
121 to the number. Of these, many, how- 
ever, have recently been released on bail. 

There are no men in prison because of 
the expression of their views on social, eco- 
nomic, or political questions, including the 
war. ‘Besides, the above figures do not all 
represent men prosecuted for what they 
said or published. Many obstructed the 
draft in other ways, as for instance, by 
armed resistance, by stirring up fraudu- 
lent claims for exemption from military 
service, and other methods. In fact, 
many of them violated the selective-serv- 
ice law as well as the espionage law. 

It thus appears that current statements 
to the effect that there are 1,500 political 

risoners in the penitentiaries and jails 
of this country are the result of either 
frenzied imagination or deliberate intent 
to deceive the public. 


Bomb Conspiracies—On June 3 
the country was startled by what was 
apparently a general attempt on the 
part of anarchists and other radicals, 
believed to be closely associated with 
the Bolshevist and I. W. W. propa- 
ganda, to murder a large number of 
prominent persons by means of bombs 
sent through the mails. Among the 
men so marked for destruction were 
Attorney-General Palmer, Postmaster- 
yeneral Burleson, Justice O. W. 
Holmes of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
Judge Landis of Chicago, and Mayor 
Ole Hanson of Seattle. By accident 
most of the bombs were discovered in 
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the mails and intercepted. The bomb 
intended for Attorney-General Pal- 
mer, however, was carried to his 
house and exploded on his doorstep. 
The front.of the house was shattered, 
but no one in it was severely in- 
jured. The person throwing the 
bomb was blown to pieces, the bomb 
apparently having been prematurely 
exploded. Although a rigid investi- 
gation of the plot was at once entered 
upon, it does not appear that its per- 
petrators were ever discovered. 

Arrests and Deportations.— 
Throughout the year numerous arrests 
were made of persons helieved to be 
guilty of violating the Espionage Act 
or of conspiring to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment or to resist legal authorities 
by force. On Nov. 7 simultaneous ar- 
rests were made of more than 250 offi- 
cers and members of radical organiza- 
tions in 12 different, cities of the 
United States upon warrants issued 
by the Secretary of Labor charging 
them with advocating the overthrow 
of the Government of the United 
States by foree and violence. Eyvi- 
dence was overwhelming that the 
radical element in the community was 
largely made up of foreigners, and 
efforts were made to take advantage 
of the law authorizing the deportation 
of persons who had come into the 
country in violation of the immigra- 
tion laws. On June 10 Judge Hand 
in the U. S. District Court- of New 
York dismissed writs of habeas corpus 
sued for in the cases of all but one of 
61 agitators who had been brought. to 
Ellis Island from Seattle for deporta- 
tion, holding that the Government had 
the authority to deport them. Not- 
withstanding this, it appeared that 
Frederic C. Howe, Immigration Com- 
missioner at New York, had not pro- 
ceeded vigorously in the deportation 
of these and other objectionable per- 
sons, and eventually Mr. Howe, «e- 
signed, at the request, it was believed, 
of the Department of Labor. In De- 
cember an investigation by the House 
Committee on Immigration elicited 
testimony seriously reflecting upon the 
immigration service at New York 
under his administration. On Dee. 
21 the U.S. transport Buford sailed 
from New York with 249 deported 
anarchists, including Alexander Berk- 
man and Kmma Goldman. 


AN HISTORY 


Activities of the Department of 
Justice.—Attorney-General Palmer, 
who had been especially energetic in 
seeking to combat the development of 
radicalism in the country, declared 
that in his opinion the laws on the 
statute books were inadequate and 
that additional legislation was re- 
quired. On Noy. 14, in response to a 


ator Poindexter and adopted on Oct. 
17, he submitted to Congress a state- 
ment regarding the activities of his 
Department in seeking to suppress 
radicalism and the character of addi- 
tional legislation that should be en- 
acted to strengthen his hands. The 
Attorney-General held that the Es- 
pionage Act had been enacted as a war 
measure and in his opinion was not 
applicable to the post-war period, this 
opinion being sustained by test cases 
in the courts. He said further: 


Taking up and considering the different 
classes of alleged radical activities as set 
forth in the resolution in the light of ex- 
isting criminal statutes (exclusive of the 
Espionage Act) I beg to advise you: 

(1) Those who have attempted to bring’ 
about the forcible overthrow of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States have com- 
mitted no crime unless their acts amount 
to treason, rebellion, or seditious conspir- 
acy. This is defined in Sections 1, 4, and 
6 of the Criminal Code above quoted. 

(2) The preaching of anarchy and sedi- 
tion is not a crime under the general crim- 
inal statutes of the United States. 

(3) Advising the defiance of law is not 
a crime under the general criminal laws, 
whether the same be done by printing and 
circulating literature or by the spoken 
word. 

(4) Nor is advising and openly advo- 
cating the unlawful obstruction of indus- 
try and the unlawful and violent destruc- 
tion of property a crime under the United 
States general statutes. 

I might state that this opinion has been 
formed by me only after consultation with 
and advice from the leading criminal law- 
yers of the country. 


To meet this situation he submitted 
a draft of a bill, entitled, “A Bill de- 
fining sedition, the promotion thereof, 


for other purposes,” the adoption of 
which by Congress he strongly urged. 

In describing the activities of his 
Department Mr. Palmer stated that 
he had codperated with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the enforcement of 
the law governing the deportation of 
undesirable aliens. To this end he 
had created a special division in his 
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Senate resolution introduced by Sen- © 


providing punishment therefor, and- 
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office which had made a more or less 
complete history of over 60,000 radi- 
cally inclined individuals in the 
country. Especial attention had been 
given to the activities of the organi- 
zation known as the Federation of the 
Union of Russian Workers. The 
statement also called attention to the 
extent to which a radical propaganda 
was being carried on in the United 
States through the publication of 
special newspapers urging direct ac- 
tion, the adoption of the soviet prin- 
ciple, and other steps of a like ex- 
treme character. He stated that 
there were 222 radical newspapers 
published in foreign languages in this 
country and 106 radical newspapers 
published in the English language. 
In addition, there were 144 radical 
newspapers published in foreign coun- 
tries which were received and dis- 
tributed to subscribers in the United 
States. Finally, there were being 
published and distributed hundreds of 
books, pamphlets, folders, and the like 
-devoted to stirring up discontent with 
existing political and social conditions 
and advocating radical action. All 
of these radical publications were read 
and translated by the Department of 
Justice in coéperation with the Post 
Office Department. Many of these 
publications were denied the use. of 
the mails but were put in circulation 
through being sent to different points 
by express and subsequently dis- 
tributed by hand. Mr. Palmer de- 
clared “a large number of these papers 
openly advocate the destruction of the 
United States Government and en- 
courage and advise their readers to 
prepare for the coming revolution.” 
Many of the papers carried no ad- 
vertisements, this establishing the 
fact that they were being supported 
by money received from outside 
sources to further their propaganda. 
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In his annual report the Attorney- 
General again showed that the Federal 
statutes were exceedingly limited as 
affecting persons of American citizen- 
ship engaged in radical agitation. 

Legislation.—The matter of addi- 
tional legislation to combat radicalism 
received a great deal of attention in 
both houses of Congress. It took the 
form of bills extending for one year 
the war-time regulations on the issue 
of passports and bills restricting im- 
migration generally (see also XIV, 
Immigration). The former of these 
two proposals was finally enacted in 
law. The broad Sedition bill urged by 
the Attorney-General was introduced 
in Congress, but final action on it was. 
not had during the year. Both houses 
through appropriate committees made 
investigations of radical propaganda 
in the country at which information 
of value was developed. Bearing on 
this subject, Mr. Phillips, Assistant 
Secretary of State, sent to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs an in- 
teresting letter justifying the policy 
of the Government of non-intercourse 
with Bolshevist Russia (see also II, 
International Relation). One of the 
two chief reasons alleged he defined 
as follows: 


It is the declared purpose of the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia to carry revolution through- 
out the world. They have availed them- 
selves of every opportunity to initiate in 
the United States a propaganda aimed to 
bring about the forcible overthrow of our 
present form of government. They have 
at their disposition in Russia a large quan- 
tity of gold, being partly a revenue of the 
former Russian gold reserve and partly a 
reserve of gold belonging to the Rumanian 
Government which was stored in Moscow 
for safekeeping at the time of the German 
advance into Rumania. It is considered 
important that the Bolsheviki should not 
be given the means through commercial 
transactions to bring this gold into the 
United States, where it could be used to 
sustain their propaganda of violence and 


unreason. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


National Domain Bills.—lor some 
years earnest efforts have been made 
to put through Congress bills relative 
to the effective utilization of the re- 
sources of the national domain. A 
bill known as the “Shields Water 
bill” passed the Senate during the 
second session of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress in spite of the strong opposition 
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of so-called progressive conservation- 
ists. In the House this bill under- 
went a number of important changes, 
the purport of which was to vest 
supervision in one Federal Water- 
Power Board of all water utilization 
projects; to require that leases of 
power sites should be signed for not 


less than 50 years; to provide for the 
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right of recapture of the properties 
by the Government at their original 
valuation; and to set up other meas- 
ures for protecting the public interest. 
In this form the bill passed the 
House and went to conference where 
it stayed from Sept. 20, 1918, to Feb. 
26, 1919, the managers of the two 
houses being deadlocked. A compro- 
mise was finally reached, and the bill 
was reported from conference on Feb, 
28 and agreed to by the House by a 
vote of 263 to 65. In the Senate it 
failed to pass through the filibuster 
which brought the Sixty-fifth Congress 
to an end. On May 26 Mr. Esch, 
chairman of a Select Committee on 
Water Power. introduced in the new 
Congress a bill following closely the 
provisions of the Shields bill. This 
bill was favorably reported to the 
House on June 24, passed that body 
on July 1, and was favorably reported 
with certain amendments by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce on Sept. 
12. The preoccupation of the Senate 
with the Peace Treaty prevented its 
consideration by that body. 

A second measure that has long 
been before Congress is one providing 
for a system for leasing Government 
lands containing coal, oil, phosphate, 
or other minerals. Bills having this 
purpose passed both the Senate and 
the House during the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress and went to conference. The 
committee on Feb. 18 made its report, 
which was adopted by the House by a 
vote of 232 to 109. The Senate, how- 
ever, on Feb. 27 refused to accept the 
measure and sent the bill back to con- 
ference. where it remained when the 
Sixty-fifth Congress came to an end on 
March 4. On Aug. 15 Senator Smoot 
reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands a measure following closely 
the bill that had failed of passage. 
After a prolonged debate, during 
which it was amended in certain par- 
ticulars, the bill was passed by the 
Senate on Sept. 3. On Oct. 21, it 
was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Public Lands and on 
Oct. 30 passed that body. The bill 
then went to conference, where it re- 
mained on the adjournment of Con- 
gress for the Christmas holidays. 

A measure strongly urged by both 
Secretary Lane of the Department of 
the Interior and President Wilson, 


both in 1918 and 1919, was one pro- 
viding for the inauguration of a vast 
project for the reclamation by the 
Federal Government of arid, swamp, 
and cut-over lands. This project was 
brought forward by Secretary Lane 
and was urged by him both as a desir- 
able measure in itself and as one fur- 
nishing the most effective means of 
caring for the returned soldiers. In 
the House it had as its strongest sup- 
porter the Republican floor leader, 
Mr. Mondell of Wyoming, who intro- 
duced a bill to put it in effect, en- 
titled: “A Bill to provide employ- 
ment and rural homes for those who 
jiave served with the military and 
naval forces through the reclamation 
of lands, to he known as the National 
Soldier Settlement Act.” The bil) au- 
thorized an appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 to be used as a Soldier Settle- 
ment Fund under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purpose of acquiring and reclaiming 
lands which would he made available 
as rural homes and farm tracts for 
persons discharged from thé military 
and naval forces and for the further 
purpose of providing employment for 
such persons in connection with de- 
velopment work on projects under the 
bill. The President strongly recom- 
mended favorable action on this bill 
i his message to Congress of Dee. 2, 

918. 

It was favorably reported by the 
House Committee on Public Lands, 
of which Mr. Mondell was chair- 
man, on Aug. 1. Strong opposition 
developed on account of the large 
expenditure involved. The Republi- 
cans refused to make it a party meas- 
ure, and both parties were sharply 
divided in respect to it. Due to the 
opposition encountered, the bill has 
not been pushed. 

Repeal of Daylight Saving.—On 
Aug. 20 the Daylight Saving Act of 
March 19, 1918, was repealed by an 
Act which Congress passed over the 
President’s veto. The demand for its 
repeal came almost wholly from the 
farmers. There seems to have been a 


|general feeling on the part of the 


urban and industrial population that 
the operation of the Act was wholly 
beneficial and undoubtedly resulted in 
substantial economy. A rider provid- 


ing for repeal~was attached by the 
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Senate to the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill, which was accepted by the 
House. This bill the President ve- 
toed on account of this rider. In his 
veto message he said: 


I believe that the repeal of the Act re- 
ferred to would be of very great inconveni- 
ence to the country, and I think that | am 
justified in saying that it would constitute 
something more than an inconvenience. 
It would involve a serious economic loss, 


The attempt to pass the Agricul- 
tural bill with the repeal rider at- 
tached failed in the House owing to 
the failure of the Republican floor 
leader, Mr. Mondell, to hold his forces 
in line. Thereupon a special repeal 
bill was introduced, which went 
through both houses in August but 
was vetoed by the President. It was, 
however, immediately passed over the 
President’s veto by the necessary two- 
thirds vote in both houses and became 
law on Aug. 20. (See also XVI, Ag- 
ricultural Legislation. ). 

Request of the Filipinos for Inde- 
pendence.—Early in the year a dele- 
gation of 40 prominent Filipinos, 
headed by Manuel Quezon, president 
of the Philippine Senate, came to the 
United States for the purpose of pre- 
senting to the Government a memorial 
that had been adopted by both houses 
of the Philippine legislature request- 
ing that complete independence be 
granted to the Islands. In the ab- 
sence of the President this memorial 
was presented to Secretary of War 
Baker on April 4. In reply the latter 
not only assured them of his approval 
of their request, but read to them a 
letter from the President, who had 
been apprised of their prospective 
visit, in which he stated that he too 
was in favor of the immediate grant 
to the Philippines of complete inde- 
pendence. In this letter he said that 
it was his hope that “their mission 
will be a source of satisfaction to 


them and that it will result in bring- 
ing about the desirable ends set forth 
in the joint resolution of the legisla- 
ture approving the sending of the com- 
mission to the United States.” The 
Secretary of War in his response 


made this even more emphatic: 


I know that I express the feelings of the 
President, I certainly express my own feel- 
ings, 1 think I express the prevailing feel- 
ing in the United States when I say that 
the time has substantially come, if not 
quite come, when the Philippine Islands 
can be allowed to sever the more formal 
political tie remaining and become an in- 
dependent people. . . . I am myself in fa- 
vor of Philippine independence. I trust 
the day is very close at hand when it can 
be formally accomplished. 


Although the memorial was brought 
to the attention of Congress, the 
leaders of the Republican Party de- 
cided that nothing should be done in 
relation to it. 

The Colombian Treaty.—In July it 
was announced by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations that the ob- 
jections to the Colombia Treaty pro- 
viding for the payment to the Colom- 
bian Government of $25,000,000 in 
settlement of all claims arising out of 
the securing by the United States of 
the land for the construction of the 
Panama Canal had been met and that 
favorable action on the Treaty would 
be recommended. The Committee re- 
ported the Treaty on July 29, nearly 
five vears after it had been submitted 
to the Senate by President Wilson. 
Objection, however, was immediately 
raised against acting on the Treaty 
until assurance could be had that 
Colombia would adequately protect 
American oil interests in her terri- 
tory that were apparently injuriously 
affected by a recent decree of the 
Colombian Government. On this ac- 
count action was postponed and no 
further steps were taken in relation 
to the Treaty during the year. 


POLITICS AND PARTIES 
JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN 


General Political Conditions.—The | and campaign of 1920. 


In such a pre- 


year 1919 in politics*was one of an-| political year relatively few events oc- 


ticipation and preparation. 
before a Presidential contest is always 
one of minor importance in party 
history. What was done or designed 
- had steadily in view the great contest 


The year | cur worthy of record, 


The year opened with President Wil- 
son, the head of the Administration 
and the official leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, absent from the country, 
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absorbed in the great task of helping 
the representatives of- other nations 
to agree upon the terms of world 
peace. With such important interna- 
tional issues impending, very little at- 
tention could be given by the people or 
their leaders to questions of domestic 
or party politics. 

On March 4 the Republicans became 
the dominant Party in both houses of 
Congress. Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts became the party leader in 
the Senate, Mr. Gillett of Massachu- 
setts was elected Speaker of the 
House, and Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, 
became the floor leader of the House. 
Thus the two floor leaders in Congress 
were assigned to the “Old Guard” fac- 
tion of the party. With the exception 
of the Speakership, for which the 
senior member, Mr. Mann of Illinois, 
was defeated, the rule of seniority was 
strictly observed by the Republicans 
in organizing the House. Mr. Mann, 
the defeated candidate for Speaker, 
was allowed to name the Committee 
on Committees, which resulted in the 
same make-up of the committees that 
would have followed his election as 
Speaker. This result was not received 
very favorably by the “Progressive” 
element of the Republican Party, who 
were not pleased to see legislative 
power in the House largely concen- 
trated in the Committee on Commit- 
tees and the Steering Committee, both 
of which Committees had been put 
chiefly into the control of Mr. Mann. 
This was looked upon by the Pro- 
gressives as a reaction toward “Can- 
nonism.” (See also Organization and 
Work of Congress, supra.) 

The Peace Treaty and the League 
of Nations.—Generally both parties 
in the state conventions that were 
held during the year favored the early 
ratification of the Peace Treaty to- 
gether with the League of Nations. 
The eminent Republican leaders of the 
country, Mr. Taft, Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. Root, favored the entrance of the 
United States into the League, with 
modifications and reservations, and 
made constructive suggestions while 
the Treaty was in process of forma- 
tion. Republicans usually demanded 
“unequivocal and effective reserva- 
tions, to safeguard the interests of the 
United States.” The Massachusetts 
Republicans commended Senator 


Henry Cabot Lodge for “broad and 
far-sighted statesmanship in his ef- 
forts to bring about prompt action on 
the Treaty.” <A declaration favorable 
to the League was made by the Re- 
publicans of South Dakota. It could 
not be seen that the League of Na- 
tions cut any figure as an issue in the 
elections in any of the states. The 
voters expressed themselves on do- 


mestic and state issues only. (See 
also The Treaty of Peace, supra.) 
The Elections.—Governors were 


elected in November in five states, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and New Jersey. Missis- 
sippi need not be considered, as there 
are no party contests in that state. 
In Maryland there were internal 
troubles among the Democrats, but the 
Party was enabled to elect its candi- 
date for governor, Mr. Ritchie, by the 
narrow margin of 165 votes, owing to 
his plurality in Baltimore; the Re- 
publicans carried the counties outside 
of that city. In New Jersey the 
Democratic candidate, Mr. Edwards, 
was elected by a plurality over his 
Republican opponent of 14,000 votes. 
Mr. Edwards had declared himself 
against the Federal prohibition 
amendment, saying that so far as his 
powers as governor went, he would be 
pleased to help niake New Jersey as 
“wet as the Atlantic Ocean.” In Ken- 
tucky the Republicans elected their 
candidate for governor, Edwin P. 
Morrow, by a plurality of over 40,000. 
In Nebraska there were elections of 
delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion in which the conservatives won 
over the radicat and Non-Partisan 
League candidates by very decisive 
majorities. In New York State the 
Republicans made large gains in the 
election of members of the state legis- 
lature and in the municipal elections 
throughout the state. In New York 
City there was a sweeping anti- 
Tammany victory. : 

The Socialists in New York City 
polled 125,000 votes, as against about 


85,000 the year before for the Socialist _ 


candidate for governor, the vote of 
1919 coming within 20,000 of the 
record vote for Morris Hillquit for 
mayor in 1917, when the Socialists 
had the support of many anti-war and 
anti-draft voters. At a special Con- 
gressional election in Milwaukee on 
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Dee. 19, Victor Berger, Socialist, was 
reGlected to Congress after having 
been denied his seat by an almost 
unanimous vote of the House, there 
being only one vote in his favor (see 
also Organization and Work of Con- 
gress, supra). Berger was under in- 
dictment for disloyal acts at the time 
of his election in 1918 and was after- 
wards found guilty on the indictment. 
His reélection was brought about in 
face of a combination on a single can- 
didate of Democrats and Republicans 
against him, an event which Seems to 
add, from the old party standpoint. to 
the uncertainties and complexities of 
1920. 

A more encouraging sign from this 
point of view attaches to the fall elec- 
tion in Massachusetts, the interest and 
importance of which assume first place 
in the year’s election results. Here 
Governor Coolidge, Republican, re- 
ceived a majority over Richard H. 
Long, his Democratic opponent, of 
124,000, in a total vote (520,000) but 
6,000 short of the Presidential vote in 
1916. An event quite unusual was 
the telegram of congratulation sent 
by President Wilson, the official leader 
otf the Democratic Party, to Governor 
Coolidge congratulating him upon his 
election “as a victory for law and 
order.”” “When that is the issue, all 
Americans stand together,” said the 
President. Governor Coolidge had 
acted vigorously against the striking 
policemen in Boston early in Septem- 
ber (see XV, Labor). He treated 
the strikers as mutinous and re- 
fused to allow their reinstatement. 
Mr. Long, his opponent, appealed for 
support to class feeling, to labor 
prejudice, and to the striking police- 
men, many of whom worked actively 
for his election. Governor Coolidge’s 
reélection by such a decisive vote 
brought him considerable prestige 
throughout the country, and he began 
to be spoken of as a Presidential pos- 
sibility; but as in the Massachusetts 
voting party lines were largely dis- 
’ solved or disregarded, no particular 
significance attached to the result. 

A New Labor Party.—Considerable 
significance attaches to the move- 
ments of minor parties and to liberal 
and radical agitation through the 
year, as indicating social unrest and 
a tendency toward a dissolution of 
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party lines and party ties. Much in- 
terest has centered on the probable 
plans of the labor forces for the next 
campaign. The prospect that both 
the Democratic and tepublican Par- 
ties would favor a conservative plat- 
form has led certain labor leaders to 
urge the launching of a Labor Party 
similar to the one in Great Britain, in 
order to offer to the voters a distinctly 
different programme looking toward 
liberalism or radicalism, offering. posi- 
tive policies caleulated to promote 
real changes in our political and 
economic life. In consequence of this 
feeling a new National Labor Party 
was formally created in Chicago on 
Nov. 24. Plans were laid for the 
coalition of this new party with the 
Non-Partisan League (A. Y. B., 1918, 
p- 30), the Committee of Forty-eight 
(see infra), and several independent 
farmers’ organizations, and the ab- 
sorption of one or two of the existing 
radical parties, presumably the So- 
cialists and the Communist Party 
(see XIV, Socialism), into one great 
political movement in the hope of 
carrying the next Presidential elec- 
tion. At least, it is the hope of the 
radical leaders that the new party 
movement may. prove so formidable 
that the conservative elements of the 
two old parties may be led to coalesce 
as a means of preventing the success 
of the independent movement, and 
that then the country will be divided 
along rational political lines between 
a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
It is claimed by the adherents of the 
Non-Partisan League that that move- 
ment would carry the next election in 
Minnesota, and that even if the Re- 
publicans and Democrats should unite 
on a fusion ticket, they would be de- 
feated. ‘lhe new Labor Party, there- 
fore, proposes to do every thing pos- 
sible to bring the Non-Partisan 
League, the Committee of Forty-eight, 
and other independent movements into 
unison, and this combination, together 
with the farmers’ organizations and 
railroad brotherhoods, would present a 
promising independent prospect. It 
is needless to say that such a combina- 
tion would cause considerable alarm 
in the old party camps. 

The Labor Party announced as the 
object of its being “to organize all 
hand and brain workers of the 
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country to support the principles of a 
political, social, and industrial de- 
mocracy.” Among the resolutions 
adopted by the conference at Chicago 
were demands for the equal represen- 
tation of women in the management 
of affairs; for the impeachment of 
Judge Anderson of Indianapolis for 
his action in granting the mandatory 
injunction against the coal miners in 
their strike (see The National Gov- 
ernment and Labor, supra) ; for the 
initiative and referendum in national 
legislation; for the release of Eugene 
V. Debs and other “political prison- 
ers’ (see XIV, Socialism) ; for the 
repeal of the Espionage Act, and other 
repressive war Acts; and for the revi- 
sion of Army court-martial laws (see 
National Defense, supra). Commit- 
tees were appointed to promote the 
union of the Labor Party with other 
discontented elements—the various 
Adullamites in politics. (See also 
XV, Labor.) 

The Committee of Forty-eight.— 
A conference of liberals was held in 
St. Louis on Dee. 10-12 at the call of 
a “Committee of 48” for the purpose 
of formulating and presenting to the 
American people a programme of po- 
litical action, “honest, workable, and 
fundamental.” This Committee of 48 
had been organized in New York City 
in the summer of 1919, from a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the political 
leadership of the old parties and with 
the political and economic situation 
of the country. This feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest had sprung 
from the conviction that the Govern- 
ment had failed to reduce the high 
cost of living, from the fact that 
“oreat numbers of American citizens 
live in want or fear of want” in spite 
of the country’s immense wealth, and 
from “the growing control of basic 
resources and industries by trusts.” 
The dissentients hold that “there can 
be no relief through the two old po- 
litical parties, since both are con- 
trolled by the same economic forces 
constituting an invisible government 
not representative of the people, and 
that the present two-party system 
leaves the country with no adequate 
political opposition.” The leaders of 
this Conference, a group of “intel- 
lectuals” made up of lawyers, stu- 
dents, and writers, asserted that the 


country is governed by a _ political 
monopoly, that America has reached a 
deadlock of democracy, and that new 
channels should be opened up through 
which the fundamental demands of 
the popular will may find expression 
in political action. The conference 
submitted to the public the following 
programme or platform of three 
planks, “in the interest of all, irre- 
spective of class, race, sex, or creed, 
as a means of uniting for independent 
politica] action various groups of 
citizens”: 


(1) Public ownership of transportation, 
including stockyards, large abattoirs, 
grain elevators, terminal warehouses, pipe 
lines, and tanks. Public ownership of 
other public utilities and of the principal 
natural resources, such as coal, oil, nat- 
ural gas, mineral deposits, large water 
powers, and large commercial lumber 
tracts. 

(2) No land (including natural re- 
sources) and no patents to be held out of 
use for speculation to aid monopoly. We 
favor taxes to force idle land into use. 

(3) Equal economic, political and legal 
rights for all, irrespective of sex or color. 
The immediate and absolute restoration of 
free speech, free press, peaceable assem- 
bly, and all civil rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. We demand the abolition of 
injunctions in labor cases. We indorse 
the effort of labor to share in the manage- 
ment of industry and labor's right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing. 


Action was taken looking to union 
with the Labor Party, the Non- 
Partisan League, and the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

The Prohibition Party.—The Na- 
tional Committee of the Prohibition 
Party, meeting in Chicago on Sept. 
2, announced that the Prohibition 
Party would maintain its separate ex- 
istence during 1920. This means 
there will be a national convention of 
the party, which is to be held after 
the larger parties have held theirs, in 
order that the Prohibitionists may 
know what the positions of the “old 
parties” will be on “honest dry legisla-° 
tion,” in conformity with the prohibi- 
tion amendment. It will then be de- 
termined whether the enactment and 
enforcement of laws making effective 
the Federal prohibition amendment 
will complete the purpose of the 
Party, or whether the Party should 
maintain its organization for world 
work. Some consideration was given 
to a chante in the Party name. 
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The Republican National Com- 
mittee—The Republican National 
Committee met in Washington on 


Dec. 10 and 11 to decide on the time 
and place for the National Conven- 
tion of 1920 and to plan for the com- 
ing campaign. Party workers and 
chairmen of state committees were 
present from many states, and plans 
were made to maintain throughout 
the campaign of 1920 a well or- 
ganized connection between the state 
organizations and the National Com- 
mittee. Miss Mary Garrett Hay of 
New York and Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Carter of Kansas spoke as representa- 
tives of Republican women voters. 

The National Convention was called 
to meet in Chicago on June 8, 1920. 
The early date guarantees that the 
Democratic Convention will be called 
later, which is a departure from 
party practice as the party in power 
is usually first to make its nomina- 
tions and declarations. The formal 
“call” sent out by Chairman Hays lays 
down the new apportionment of state 
representation, making the total num- 
ber of delegates 984, instead of 991 as 
in 1916. ‘The basis of apportionment 
is the same as in 1916, but in the cal- 
culation certain states gain whereas 
others lose in the representation. 
Texas loses three, Alabama and Ar- 
kansas each two, Massachusetts and 
Tennessee each one, and New York 
and North Carolina each gains one. 
The “call” provides that all delegates 
and alternates must be chosen “not 
earlier than 30 days after the date of 
this call and not later than 30 days 
before the meeting of the National 
Convention,” unless otherwise pro- 
vided by state law. 

A movement was started looking 
toward the retention of Chairman 
Hays as the head of the National Com- 
mittee regardless of who may be nomi- 
nated for President. The supporters 
of Mr. Hays asserted that the custom 
of giving the chairmanship to a close 
friend or active pre-Convention sup- 
porter of the Presidential nominee 
should be disregarded in 1920, in order 
to enable the chairman to continue the’ 
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organization which he has _ begun. 
Several Presidential candidates or 
“possibilities” were spoken of, among 
them, in addition to Gen. Leonard 
Wood, were certain ‘favorite sons,” 
Governor Lowden of Illinois, Senator 
Harding of Ohio, and Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania. Chairman Hays an- 
nounced that the party managers 
would coéperate with the women in a 
determined effort to have the woman- 
suffrage amendment ratified by Feb. 
15, the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Susan B. Anthony. The Commit- 
tee urged that in all states where the 
Republican Party is in control special 
sessions of the legislatures be called, if 
necessary, in order to ratify the pend- 
ing amendment before Feb. 1, 1920. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
18 of the.22 states so far ratifying 
woman suffrage are Republican states. 
Both parties are exerting every effort 
to win the woman vote, as fully 15,- 
000,000 women will be entitled to vote 
in the national elections even without 
the ratification of the amendment (see 
also V, Popular Government).° 

With a view to making suggestion 
for the platform of the National Con- 
vention, committees were appointed 
from among Party workers to con- 
sider Party policies which will repre- 
sent more than the mere hasty con- 
clusions of the three or four crowded 
days of the Convention. <A council, 
including four women, was _ also 
created to deliberate on matters touch- 
ing the Party welfare and to make 
recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the National Convention. 
This council, or “‘Policies Committee,” 
will bring to the Convention the re- 
sult of six months of concentrated at- 
tention to Party policies in which all 
important elements of Party opinion 
will be represented. The National 
Republican Committee is offering 
prizes aggregating $10,000 for the best 
platform suggestions made by young 
Republicans. The first prize will be 
$6,000, the second $3,000, and the 
third $1,000. The money for this 
purpose was donated by ‘Truxton 
Beale, former U.S. Minister to Persia. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE1 


Organization.—Early in January 
representatives of the Powers associ: | 
ated against Germany and her allies 
assembled at Paris for the task of 
drafting terms of peace. The organ- 
ization of the Peace Conference was 
assumed in the beginning by the four 
Great Powers, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy; 
Japan was soon added to complete 
what came to be known as the Big 
‘Five. Their representatives, organ- 
ized first as a Council of Ten, ar- 
ranged the preliminaries of the Con- 
ference; decisions and communiqués 
were issued in their names. The 
rules of the Conference were adopted 
by the Big Five; representation of the 
states in the Conference and the num- 


fixed by them; committees and com- 
missioners were created by them. 
Their sessions were as secret as they 
desired to make them. The delega- 
tions of the Big Five were as follows: 


UNITED STATES: 
' Woodrow Wilson, President 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
Henry White, ex-Ambassador to Rome 
and Paris 
Edward M. House 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
EENGLAND: 
David Lloyd George, Premier 
Andrew Bonar Law, Privy Seal 
Arthur James Balfour, Foreign Secre- 
tary 
Viscount Milner, Colonial Secretary 
George Nicoll Barnes, M. P. 
FRANCE: 
Georges Clemenceau, Premier 
Stephen Pichon, Foreign Minister i 
Lucius-Lucien Klotz, Minister of Fi- 
nance 
André Tardieu 
Jules Cambon; Ambassador of France 


‘ITALY: 


Vittorio Orlando, Premier 
Baron S. Sonnino, Deputy 
Antonio Salandra 


1 An exhaustive chronology of the pro- 
-ceedings of the Peace Conference will be 
found in XXXI, Chronology of the Euro- 


JAPAN: 
Marquis Saionji 
Baron Makino i 
Me aa Chinda, Ambassador to Lon- 
on 
K. Matsui, Ambassador to Paris 
H. Ijuin, Ambassador ‘to Rome 


The so-called smaller powers were 
later informed of the number of dele- 


‘gates which they would be permitted 


to send to the Conference. In a com- 
muniqué issued on Jan. 15 the Big 
Five announced that: 


It was decided that the United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan should be represented by five dele- 
gates each. ... The British Dominions 
and India, besides, shall be represented 
as follows: Two delegates respectively 
for Australia, Canada, South Africa, and 
India, including the native states, and 
one delegate for New Zealand. 


Brazil was given three delegates; Bel- 
gium, China, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Rumania, 
and Serbia were given two delegates 
each; and Siam, Cuba, Haiti, Hondur- 
as, Liberia, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
one delegate each. Montenegro was 
also given one delegate, but the desig- 
nation of this delegate was to be post- 
poned until the political situation in 
that country cleared. Each delega- 
tion, whether of one or five, acted as a 
unit under the rules of the Conference; 
number, therefore, had no influence on 
its legal status at the peace table. 
The panel system was permitted, thus 
enabling each state to entrust its in- 
terests to such persons as it might des- 
ignate. Decisions of the Conference 
were not subjected to a vote for or 
against, because under the rules unan- 
imous action was necessary for the 
final adoption of any plan or decision. 
In the last analysis the largeness or 
smallness of representation was imma- 
terial, so long as representation in 
fact was permitted. Nevertheless, the 
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allocation of the number of representa- 
tives to the disadvantage of the small- 
er nations caused considerable antag- 
onism in their ranks. 

Protests of Smaller States. —Bel- 
gium and Serbia, with a long record 
of war sufferings, objected to being 
placed in the same category with Siam, 
with two delegates, and in a position 
of inferiority to Brazil, who was given 
three delegates. Their protest re- 
sulted in their getting three delegates 
each. Hedjaz was afterwards added 
with two delegates. Brazil’s «large 
representation, it was explained, was 
due to her population of more than 
20,000,000, to her valuable service ren- 
dered in the war against German raid- 


ers on the South Atlantic trade routes, 


and finally to the fact that she repre- 
sented the South American continent 
in the ranks of the belligerents. 

The first sign of organized discon- 
tent on the part of the 19 small powers 
was manifested when the resolutions 
announced by the Big Five creating 
the important commissions on labor, 
reparation, responsibility for the war, 
and ports, railways, and waterways 
were presented to the Conference. It 
then became apparent that the small 
nations had formed a bloc and would 
contest the decisions of the Big Five 
to restrict their representation on 
these commissions. Camille Huys- 
mans in behalf of Belgium asked for 
two members on each of the Commis- 
sions on Labor, Reparation, and the 
League of Nations, and one on each of 
the others. The Serbian delegates 
made a similar request. M. Venizelos 
in behalf of Greece asked for represen- 
tation on the Commissions on Repara- 
tion and on Ports. -Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Portugal, China, 
and Siam also asked for places. 

An elastic committee system was 
suggested by means of which any small 
nation or group of small nations 
would have full equality with the big 
ones in deciding any question which 
directly concerned it or them. The 
Big Vive yielded to the smaller na- 
tions. On Jan. 25, at a plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference, it was decided 
that the 19 smaller nations should des- 
ignate their representatives at a meet- 
ing of their own, under the presidency 
of Jules Cambon, French delegate and 
former Ambassador at Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


This meeting was held on Jan. 27 and 
resulted in the designation of Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Serbia, and Portugal 
for representation on the Commission 
on the League of Nations; of Belgium, 
Serbia, Rumania, Greece, and Poland 
on the Commission on Responsibility 
for the War; of Belgium, Cuba, Po- 
land, and Czecho-Slovakia on the Com- 
mission on International Labor Legis- 
lation; and of Belgium, China, Greece, 
Serbia, and Uruguay on the Commis- 
sion on Ports, Waterways, and Rail- 
roads. 

Commissions of the Conference.— 
The committee system was adopted 
throughout the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference. The following were 
the dominant Commissions: League 
of Nations, Responsibility, Repara- 
tion, International Labor Legislation, 
and International Control. The scope 
of the Commission on the League of 
Nations is self-evident. It was com- 
posed of two delegates from each of 
the five Great Powers, and one each 
from Belgium, Brazil, China, Serbia, 
and Portugal. The Commission on_ 
Responsibility for the War was also 
composed of two representatives of the 
Big Five and of five representatives 
from the smaller states. Its duty was 
to inquire and report: 


(1) The responsibility of the authors 
of the war. 

(2) The facts as to the breaches of the 
laws and customs of war committed by 
the forces of the German Empire and 
their allies on land, on sea, and in the air 
during the war. 

(3) The degree of responsibility for 
these offenses. 

(4) The constitution and procedure of 
a tribunal appropriate to the trial of 
these offenses. 

(5) Any other matters, cognate or an- 
cillary to these, which the Commission 
would find useful and relevant to take 
into consideration. 


The Commission on Reparation was 
composed of three representatives 
from each of the five Great Powers, 
and two each from Belgium, Greece, 
Poland, Rumania, and Serbia. Its 
duty was to examine and report: (1), 
the amount of reparation which the 
enemy countries ought to pay; (2) the 
amount they were capable of paying; 
aad (3) the method, the form, and 
time within which payment should be 
made. The Commission on Interna- 
tional Labor Legislation had refer- 
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ence to industrial and labor questions 
(see also XV, Labor). It had two 
representatives from each of the Big 
Five and five from the smaller nations. 
Its duties were to inquire into the con- 
ditions of employment from an .inter- 
national point of view; to consider 
the international means necessary to 
secure common action on matters af- 
fecting conditions of employment; and 
to recommend the form of a permanent 
agency to continue such inquiry and 
consideration in codperation with and 
under the direction of the League of 
Nations. The Commission on Interna- 
tional Control consisted of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the five Great 
Powers and five representatives from 
the smaller nations. Its assigned task 
was to inquire and report upon the in- 
ternational regimen for ports, water- 
ways, and railways. Problems requir- 
ing detailed examination were sent to 
technical committees. 

Publicity of Conference Transac- 
tions.—On Ja . 15, three days before 
the formal opening of the Conference, 
it was announced that the representa- 
tives of the Big Five had adopted a 
resolution that nothing concerning 
their deliberations in the Conference 
should be disclosed, except such infor- 
mation as would be given to the public 
in the colorless daily communiqués, 
and that a gentleman’s agreement pre- 
vailed among the delegates not to dis- 
cuss or in any way to give information 
of their meetings. It was understood 
that the American and British dele- 
gates opposed the rule of secrecy, but 
that the French, Italians, and Japan- 
ese, voting together, prevailed. This 
announcement brought forth a storm 
of protest. On all sides the rule of 
secrecy was denounced as being in di- 
rect violation of the principle of ‘‘open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at.” 
A formal protest was filed by the rep- 
resentatives of the press of the world, 
as a result of which, and at the in- 
stance of President Wilson, the pro- 
posed rule was held in abeyance. ‘The 
press representatives were requested 
to formulate a plan, and unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 


In addition to the communiqués, full 
summaries of the day’s. proceedings 
should be issued, not necessarily for tex- 
tual publication, but for the guidance of 
the press. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


There shall be no interference with 
free intercourse between the delegates 
and responsible journalists. 

Journalists should be permitted to at- 
tend the formal sessions of the Confer- 
ence. 

It is recommended that there be equal 
treatment of the Allied press by the abo- 
lition of the censorship in all Allied coun- 
tries, 


The peace delegates yielded, and an 
announcement was made on Jan. 17 to 
the effect that representatives of the 
press would be permitted at the meet- 
ings of the full Conference, but that 
“upon necessary occasions the delibe- 
rations of the Conference may be held 
in camera.” Five representatives of 
the press of each of the five Great Pow- 
ers were permitted to attend; the 
press of the smaller powers had pro- 
portionate representation. 

Rules Governing Conference Pro- 
ceedings.—The Peace Conference met 
in its first session on Jan. 18 and 
elected Premier Georges Clemenceau of 
France its permanent president. The 
rules of organization and procedure 
adopted were as follows: 


Section I 


The Conference assembled to fix the 
conditions of peace, first in the prelimi- 
naries of peace and then in the definite 
treaty of peace, shall include the repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

The belligerent powers with general 
interests—the United States of America, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan—shall take part in all meetings 
and commissions. 

The belligerent powers with particular 


interests—Belgium, Brazil, the British 
Dominions, and India, China, Cuba, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Hon- 


duras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, 
and the Czecho-Slovak Republic—shall 
take part in the sittings at which ques- 
tions concerning them are discussed. 
The powers in a state of diplomatic 
rupture with the enemy powers—Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay—shall take 
part in the sittings at which questions 
concerning them are discussed. 


Neutrals May Be Summoned 


The neutral powers and states in proc- 
ess of formation may be heard either 
orally or in writing when summoned by 
the powers with general interests at sit- 
tings devoted especially to the examina- 
tion of questions directly concerning 
them, but only so far as these questions 
are concerned. 


Section ITI 


The powers shall be represented by 
plenipotentiary delegates to the number 
of: Five for the United States of Amer- 
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ica, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
and Japan; three for Belgium, Brazil, 
and Serbia; two for China, Greece, the 
King of Hedjaz, Poland, Portugal, .Ru- 
mania, Siam, and the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public; one for Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama; one for Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

The British Dominions and India shall 
be represented as follows: Two dele- 
gates each for Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India, including the Native 
States, one delegate for New Zealand. 

Although the number of delegates may 
not exceed the figures above mentioned. 
each delegation has the right’ to avail it- 
self of the panel system. The represen- 
tation of the Dominions, including New- 
foundland, and of India, may be included 
in the representation of the British Em- 
pire by the panel system. 

Montenegro shall be represented by one 
delegate, but the rules concerning the 
designation of this delegate shall not be 
fixed until the moment when the political 
situation of this country shall have been 
cleared up. 

The conditions of the representation of 
Russia shall be fixed by the Conference 
at the moment when the matters concern- 
ing Russia are examined. 


Section TIT 


Each delegation of plenipotentiaries 
may be accompanied by technical dele- 
gates properly accredited and by two 
stenographers. 

The technical delegates may be present 
at the sittings for the purpose of fur- 
nishing information which may be asked 
of them. They shall be allowed to speak 
for the purpose of furnishing any desired 
explanations, 


Section IV 


The delegates take precedence accord- 
ing to the alphabetical order in French 
of the powers. 


Section V 


The Conference will be declared open 
by the President of the French Republic. 
The President of the Council of French 
Ministers will be invested temporarily 
with the chairmanship immediately after 
this. 

A committee composed of one plenipo- 
tentiary of each of the great Allied or 
Associated powers shall proceed at once 
to the authentication of the credentials 
of all the members present. 


Section VI 


In the course of the first meeting the 
Conference will proceed to appoint a per- 
Manent President and four Vice-Presi- 
dents chosen from the plenipotentiaries of 
the Great Powers in alphabetical order. 


Section VII 


A secretariat, appointed from outside 
the plenipotentiaries, composed of one 
representative of the United States of 
America, one of the British Empire, one 
' of France, one of Italy, and one of Japan, 
will be submitted to the approval of the 
Conference by the President, who will be 


the controlling authority responsible for 
its operations. 

This secretariat will be intrusted with 
the care of drafting the protocols of the 
meeting, of classifying the archives, of 
providing for the administration and or- 
ganization of the Conference, and gener- 
ally of insuring the regular and punc- 
tual working of the service intrusted to it. 
The head of the secretariat shall have 
charge of and be responsible for the pro- 
tocols and archives, 

The archives will always be open toa 
the members of the Conference. 


: Section VIIT 


The publicity of the proceedings shall 
be insured by official communiqués pre- 
pared by the secretariat and made pub- 
lic. In case of disagreement as to the 
drafting of ‘these communiqués, the mat- 
ter shall be referred to the principal plen- 
ipotentiaries or their representatives. 


Section IX 
Reserved. 


Section X 


All documents intended for inclusion in 
the protocols must be handed in in writ- 
ing by the plenipotentiaries- presenting 
them. No document or proposition may 
be submitted save by one of the pleni- 
potentiaries or in his name, ‘' 


Section XI 


Plenipotentiaries wishing to make a 
proposal not connected with the question 
on the agenda or not arising from the 
discussion, shall give notice of the same 
24 hours in advance, in order to facilitate 
the discussions. However, exceptions can 
be made to this rule in the case of 
amendments or secondary questions, but 
not in the case of substantive proposals. 


Section XII 


Petitions, memoranda, observations, or 
documents forwarded to the Conference 
by any persons other than plenipotenti- 
aries must be received and classified by 
the secretariat. Such of these communi- 
cations as are just political will be brief- 
ly summarized in a line to be distributed 
to all the plenipotentiaries. This list will 
be kept up to date as analogous commu- 
nications are received. All such docu- 
ments will be deposited in the archives. 


Section XIIT 


The discussion of the question to be de- 
cided will comprise a first and second 
reading. The first will consist of the 
general subject, with the object of obtain- 
ing an agreement on matters of impor- 
tance. Subsequently there will be a sec- 
ond reading for a more detailed examina- 
tion. 


Section XIV 


The plenipotentiaries shall have the 
right, subject to the agreement with the 
Conference, to authorize their technical 
delegates to submit technical explanation 
on such points as“may be deemed lawful. 

If the Conference thinks advisable, the 
technical examinations of any particular 
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question may be entrusted to a commit- 
tee of technical delegates, whose duty will 
be to report and suggest solutions. 


Section XV 


The protocols drawn up by this secre- 
tariat shall be printed and distributed in 
proof to the delegates in the shortest pos- 
sible time. To expedite the work by the 
Conference, the communications thus 
made in advance shall take the place of 
the reading of the protocols at the begin- 
ning of each meeting. If no alteration is 
proposed by the plenipotentiaries, the text 
shall be deemed approved and entered in 
the archives. 

If any alteration is proposed, its text 
shall be read by the President at the be- 


ginning of the following meeting. In any 
ease the protocol must be read out in full 
at the request of any plenipotentiary. 


Section XVI 


A committee shall be formed for draft- 
ing the resolutions adopted. This com- 
mittee shall concern itself only with ques- 
tions which have been decided. Its sole 
duty shall be to draw up the text of the 
decision adopted and to present it for the 
approval of the Conference. 

It shall be composed of five members 
not forming part of the plenipotentiary 
delegates and composed of one represen- 
tative of the United States of America, 
one of the British Empire, one of France, 
one of Italy, and one of Japan. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Origin of the League of Nations.— 
The first of the major problems pre- 
sented to the Peace Conference was 
the formation of a League of Nations, 
which had been prominent in the dis- 
cussion of the settlement ever since the 
enunciation of President Wilson’s 
“fourteen points,’ (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
105 et seq.). The League had its or- 
igin in the Peace Conference in a res- 
olution presented and adopted at a 
plenary session on Jan. 25. President 
Wilson in an address to the Conference 
pointed out the need of a society of 
nations. He stated that there were 
many complicated questions which 
could not be adjusted successfully at 
the Conference, and which would need 
subsequent consideration. “It _ is, 
therefore, necessary that we should set 
up some machinery by which the work 
of this Conference shall be rendered 
complete.” The League was to be a 
vital thing, the President said, func- 
tioning without break or intermission. 
“Tt should be the eye of the nations, to 
keep watch upon the common inter- 
est.’ A resolution to create a League 
of Nations and to name a commission 
to complete a plan was adopted unani-_ 
mously. It read as follows: 


It is essential to the maintenance of the 
world settlement which the associated na- 
tions are now met to establish that a 
League of Nations be created to promote 


international obligations and to provide 
safeguards against war. 

The League should be created as an 
integral part of the general treaty. of 
peace and should be opened to every civi- 
lized nation which be relied on to promote 
its objects. 

The members of the league should pe- | 

i 


in substance in the public press. 
3 


riodically meet in international confer- 
ence and should have a permanent organ- 
ization and secretaries to carry on the 
business of the League in the intervals 
between the conferences. 

The Conference therefore appoints a 
committee, representative of the associ- 
ated Governments, to work out the details 
of the constitution and the functions of 
the League and the draft of resolutions 
in regard to breaches of the laws of war 
for presentation to the Peace Conference. 


The members of the Commission 
were designated on the same day. 
The representatives of the principal 
powers were: 


United States—President Wilson and 
Col. Edward M. House. 

Great Britain.—Lord Robert Cecil and 
Gen. Jan Christian Smuts. 

France.—Leon Bourgeois and Ferdi- 
nand Larnaude, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Paris. 

Italy—Premier Orlando and Vitorio 


Scialoia. 
Jupdn.—Viscount Chinda K. 


and 
Ochiai. é 


Fourteen nations were represented 
on the Commission; in addition to the 
five principal Allies they were:. Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
and Serbia. 

The First Draft of the Covenant.— 
After an interval of three weeks the 
draft of a constitution was reported to 
the Peace Conference with the unani- 
mous approval of the representatives 
of the 14 nations. As chairman of the 
Commission on the League of Nations, 
President Wilson reported its conclu- 
sions at a plenary session of the Con- 
ference on Feb. 14. The draft, which 
comprised 26. articles, contained pro- 
visions which had previously appeared 
The 
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details are not here discussed, but are 
considered in comparison with the re- 
vised and final draft in a later section. 
It was clear that although provision 
was made for discussion, the united 
force of the associated Governments 
was in the background of the pro- 
gramme. It was to be used as a last 
resort, the President said, for “if the 
moral force of the world will not suf- 
fice, the physical force of the world 
shall.” As framed by the Commis- 
sion, the League could be used for co- 
operation in any international mat- 
ter. The provision concerning labor 
was an instance. Publicity of all 
treaties and international agreements, 
registration of them with the Secre- 
tary-General, provisions for mandata- 
ries, for arbitration, for preservation 
of territorial integrity of its members, 
for reduction of armaments, for abro- 
gation of treaties inconsistent with the 
Covenant, were formulated as part of 
the constitution. The constituent 
parts of the League were an Execu- 
tive Council, “a body of delegates,” 
and a permanent secretariat. 

The draft lacked codrdination, be 
trayed hasty preparation, showed an 
inaccurate and cumbrous use of phras- 
eology, and left much to inference. 
For instance, there was no provision 
whatever for the withdrawal of a mem- 
ber from the League. Not a word was 
said of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
seemed, but it was not expressly pro- 
vided (as was claimed by the fram- 
ers), that the decisions of the Execu- 
tive Council must be unanimous; this 
was left to inference. It was not clear 
(although the framers again stated 
that the inference was plain) that do- 
mestic questions, such as that of Jap- 
anese immigration, were removed from 
the jurisdiction of the League. Again, 
it would appear that the acceptance of 
a mandatary for colonies or for back- 
ward or weaker nations was compul- 
sory, whereas the intent was to make 
such acceptance voluntary. Clearly, 
it was a case for a redraft commis- 
sion. The original was the draft 
which President Wilson brought with 
him to the United States on the occa- 
sion of his first return and which was 
the subject of his Boston and New 
York speeches (see I, American His- 
tory). 

In the main, the Covenant followed 


the British plan. The principal pro- 
visions of the British draft were an 
agreement to preserve intact the terri- 
torial integrity of the states; erection 
of a small inner council for the trans- 
action of international matters, with 
an Assembly composed of delegates 
of all nations, including the British 
Dominions and India; establishment 
of a Court of Arbitration, with a di- 
vision of disputes into those that were 
justiciable and those that were non- 
justiciable; a programme of gradual 
disarmament; and the abolition of 
conscription. This plan left its im- 
press on the final Covenant. 

The Revised and Final Draft.— 
The Covenant went back to the Com- 
mission for revision. The need for a 
careful and clear exposition of the 
constitution was particularly insisted 
upon in the United States (see algo I, 
American History), and the changes 
made in the Covenant reflect the con- 
structive suggestions of ex-President 
Taft, Charles E. Hughes and Elihu 
Root. The recommendatian of others 
for a revision of Article X, which 
guaranteed the territorial integrity 
of states, did not prevail. The re- 
vised and final draft of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations was 
presented by President Wilson at a 
plenary session of the Peace Con- 
ference on April 28 and was adopted 
without revision and without amend- 
ment. The phraseology of the docu- 
ment was immeasurably improved. 
Obligations, understandings, and con- 
ditions which in the first draft were 
assumed to exist by inference were 
in the redraft explicitly stated. In 
the very first article a paragraph ap- 
pears providing for the withdrawal 
of a member after two years’ notice. 
Article V makes it clear that decisions 
by the Council are to be unanimous. 
Article VIII no longer leaves it to in- 
ference that the various Governments 
must first approve and adopt the pro- 
gramme of reduction of armaments be- 
fore it can become effective. Article 
XV explicitly removes domestic ques- 
tions from the consideration of the 
League and makes it no longer doubt- 
ful as to the question of Japanese im- 
migration. Article XXI is entirely 
new and makes assurance doubly sure 
that the Monroe-Doctrine is in no way 
affected. Article XXII renders it 
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clear that a mandatary may be refused | 


by a state by the insertion of the 
words “and who are willing to accept 
it.” There is an important change in 
Article XXVI to the elfect that an 
amendment may be made by a major- 
ity of the League instead of by three- 
fourths as originally provided. Arti- 
ele X, guaranteeing the territorial in- 


tegrity of states, though much dis- | 


cussed in the U. S., remains unchanged. 

Objections to the Covenant.—'the 
Covenant as revised was adopted with- 
out amendment but its progress to- 
wards adoption was marked by at- 
tempts of at least three states to 
change its terms. The Japanese dele- 
gates fought vigorously for the inclu- 
sion of a clause declaring their racial 
equality. They sought to amend the 
Preamble by inserting after the words: 
“Tn order to promote international co- 
operation and to secure international 
peace . . . by the prescription of open, 
just and honorable relations between 
nations,” the additional clause: “by 
the endorsement of the principle of 
equality of nations and just treatment 
of their nationals.” The amendment 
came up for decision in the Commis- 
sion on April 11, presented by Baron 
Makino. He stated that no Asiatic 
nation could be happy in a League of 
Nations in which sharp racial discrim- 
ination was maintained. “We are not 
too proud to fight, but we are too 
proud to accept a place of admitted in- 
feriority in dealing with one or more 
associate nations.” He pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of a perma- 
nent and successful operation of the 
League unless the contracting parties 
entered it with mutual respect. Mem- 
bers of the Commission called Baron 
Makino’s attention to the representa- 
tion of Japan on the Council of the 
League of Nations as one of the five 
Great Powers. A rejection of the 
amendment in view of such specific in- 
elusion could not be construed as di- 
MIninishing the prestige of Japan. In 
the discussion various members were 
outspoken in their opposition to the 
amendment; as unanimous approval 
was needed, it failed of adoption. 
This failure was in the diplomatic 
strategy of Japan, as later developed, 
the main cause of her successful pre- 
sentation of the Shantung clauses in 
the Peace Treaty (see infra). 
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Amendments offered by the French 
delegates sought to give “bone, muscle, 
and nerves” to the Covenant. Having 
borne the full shock and pressure of 
the enemy during the war, and being 
the only Great Power that still had to 
reckon with him as a neighbor, the 
French were not content with what 
they called the “doctrinaire” phases of 
the Covenant. Their amendments 
were designed to insure a victoire in- 
tegrale by provision of military codp- 
eration of her Allies under the League. 
Specifically, they insisted upon the in- 
clusion of a provision creating an In- 
ter-Allied General Staff which would 
link the armies of the world for united 
action. The amendments were not 
adopted in the Commission, but the 
programme of the French prevailed in 
the form of a tripartite defensive alli- 
ance with Great Britain and the 
United States (see also infra). 

Belgium supported France’s sug- 
gestions for a central military institu- 
tion, as was to be expected of a nation 
that has so,frequently served as the 
cockpit of Europe. Her main objec- 
tions were to the designation of any 
city other than Brussels as the capital 
of the League. The designation of Ge- 
neva engendered great bitterness, not 
only in Belgium, but also in France. 
The Commission divided 12 votes to 
six, France, with her two votes, sup- 
porting Belgium. It was decided that 
the capital of the League should be re- 
moved from the scenes of devastation 
of the war. Brussels, it was thought, 
would be a continual reminder of the 
bitterness of the great strife, which 
was precisely the reason the French 
and Belgians urged the choice of the 
Belgian capital. 

The Council and Members of the 
League.—Article IV of the Covenant 
provides that the Council shall consist 
of representatives of the United 
States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, “together with rep- 
resentatives of four other members of 
the League.” As these four addition- 
al members are eventually to be chos- 
en by the Assembly of the League, the 
Peace Conference at a plenary session 
on April 28 adopted a resolution “that 
until such time as the Assembly shall 
have selected the first four members of 
the League to be represented on the 
Council . . . representatives of Bel- 
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gium, Brazil, Greece and Spain shall 
be members.” These, together with 
the representatives of the five Great 
Powers, constitute the first Council. 

The Assembly will consist of repre- 
sentatives (1) of the original mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, who 
may roughly be termed the belliger- 
ents, and (2) of nations who are to be 
invited “to accede to the Covenant” 
(see Annex to the text of the Cove- 
nant, infra). The excluded states 
may be divided into three groups, (1) 
the enemy states, (2) Russia, and (3) 
the three Central American states of 
Mexico, Costa Rico, and the Republic 
of Santo Domingo. As for Mexico her 
exclusion may be laid to the pro-Ger- 
man attitude of the Carranza Govern- 
ment, which Great Britain and France 
have refused to recognize. Costa Rica 
may be classed with Mexico, as the 
United States refused to recognize the 
Tinoco Government there (see also III, 
Latin America). As for the Domini- 
ean Republic, the recent American pro- 
tectorate following disorders have mil- 
itated against her recognition as a 
full-fledged state. Any excluded or 
new state may be admitted as a mem- 
ber on a two-thirds vote of the Assem- 
bly, “provided that it shall give effec- 
tive guarantees of its sincere intention 
to observe its international obliga- 
tions, and shall accept such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the 
League in regard to its military and 
naval forces and armaments.” 

The Balance of Power and the 
League.—The Covenant has made no 
change in the great force that has al- 
ways dominated international rela- 
tions, generally known as the ‘‘balance 
of power,’ whereby the Great Powers 
have impressed their will on the af- 
fairs of Europe. The same Powers 
that dominated the Old World before 
the war are in control under the provi- 
sions of the Covenant, for certain na- 
tions are to have perpetual representa- 
tion in the Council of the League, 
whose decisions are to be unanimous; 
that is to say, the veto of any one of 
the Great Powers will prevent action 
although urged and supported by all 
the others. To the Big Four of the 
old order the United States is added. 
. The powers and prerogatives under the 
Covenant centralize in these five 


Great Powers. The Covenant may be | 
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amended by a majority of the As- 
sembly, but the unanimous consent 
of the Council is necessary. The 
Council may be increased in number 
by a vote of the Assembly, but again 
the consent of the Council is neces- 
sary. If matters affecting a member 
of the League not represented in the 
Council are under discussion by the 
Council, its representative may sit 
with the Council, but he hag no vote. 
The point of departure from the 
politics of the balance of power lies 
in the creation of the Assembly of the 
members, who will meet at stated:in- 
tervals, who enjoy unlimited right of 
discussion, and who can have recourse 
to the pressure of public opinion. 
Arbitration, Inquiry, and War.— 
Under Article XI any war or threat of 
war, whether involving a member of 
the League or not, is declared to be “a 
matter of concern to the whole League 
and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” 
Disputes are apparently divided into 
those capable of arbitration and those 
subject “to inquiry” by the Council. 
The members of the League agree to 
submit “any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture” either to arbitration by ar- 
bitrators or to an inquiry by the Coun- 
cil. In no case are they to resort to 
war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report 
of the Council. Disputes capable of 
arbitration are clearly defined by the 
Covenant, as follows: disputes as to 
interpretation of treaties, as to any 
question of international law, as to the 
existence of any fact which if estab- 
lished would constitute a breach of 
any international obligation, or as to 
the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for dny such breach. 
In the event of a failure to carry out 
such an award, “the Council shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to 
give effect thereto.” 
Disputes not arbitrable are submit- 
ted to the Council for inquiry. If the 
report of the Council (other than the 
representatives of the parties to the 


dispute) is unanimous, then the mem- | 


bers of the League undertake that they 
will not go to war with any party ‘to 


the dispute that, complies with the 


recommendations of the report. If 
the report is not unanimous, the mem- 


fis 
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"bers “reserve to themselves the right | ples unable to stand by themselves 


to take such action as they shall con- 
sider necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice.” If the dispute is 
found to be solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of one of the parties, the 
Council will report accordingly, and 
make no recommendation as to its set- 
tlement. The Council may refer any 
dispute to the Assembly of the League 
on request of either party, provided 
the request is made within 14 days aft- 
er the submission of the dispute to the 
Council. The report of a majority of 
the Assembly and a full concurrence of 
the Council (exclusive in each case of 
the representatives of the disputants) 
will have the same force as a report of 
the Council. 

Resort to war by any member in dis- 
regard of an award of arbitrators or 
of the report of the Council will lead 
to severance of all trade or financial 
relations and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal in- 
tercourse “between the nationals of 
the Covenant-breaking state and the 
nationals of any other state, whether 
a member of the League or not.” In 
such ease, the Council will recommend 
to the various nations “what effective 
military or naval force” they shall 
contribute to the “armed forces” to be 
used in carrying out the covenants of 
the League. If the dispute involves a 

nation not a member of the League, 
or is between nations not members, it 
or they will be invited to accept the 
obligations of membership in the 
League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute. If the invitation is refused and 
war is declared, the Council is empow- 
ered to take such measures as will 
“prevent hostilities and will result in 
the settlement of the dispute.” 

The clause providing for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice (Article XIV) is 
expressed in*general terms. When es- 
tablished, the Court will hear and de- 

_ termine any dispute of an internation- 
al-character, “which the parties there- 
to submit to it.” The Court may also 
give advisory opinions upon any dis- 
_ pute or question which the Council or 
the Assembly may refer to it. 
_ Mandataries.—The Covenant of 
the Leagne of Nations provides (Ar- 
ticle XXII) for a mandatary system 


whereby territories inhabited by peo-| 


“under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world” will be placed under 
the tutelage of “advanced nations” 
who by reason of their resources, ex- 
perience or “their geographical posi- 
tion” can best undertake the responsi- 
bility. The mandatary system grew 
out of the problem of disposing of Ger- 
man colonies and of dismembering the 
Turkish Empire. If a nation accepts 


a mandate, it will be obliged to ren- 


der an annual report of its charge to 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
On May 7 it was announced that the 
German colonies were to be thus dis- 
posed under the mandatary system: 


Togoland and Kameryn.—France and 
Great Britain shall make a joint recom- 
mendation to the League of Nations as to 
their future. 

German East Africa.—The 
shall be held by Great Britain. 

German Southwest Africa.—The man- 
date shall be held by the Union of South 
Africa. 

The German Samoan Islands.—The 
mandate shall be held by New Zealand. 

The other German Pacific possessions 
south of the equator, excluding the Ger- 
man Samoan Islands and Nauru.—The 
mandate shall be held by Australia. 

Nauru (Pleasant Islands).—The man- 
date shall be given to the British Em- 
pire. 

The German Pacific islands north of 
the equator.—The mandate shall be held 
by Japan. 0 


mandate 


Covenant of the League of Nations. 
—The text of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, is as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


In order to promote international co- 
operation and to achieve international 
peace and security, by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war, by the 
prescripion of open, just and honorable 
relations between nations, by the firm es- 
tablishment of the understandings of in- 
ternational law as to actual rule of con- 
duct among Governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples with one 
another, the high contracting parties 
agree to this covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

ARTICLE I 

The original members of the League of 
Nations shall be those of the signatories 
which are named in the annex to this 
covenant and also such of those other 
States named in the annex as shall ac- 
cede without reservation to this cove- 
nant. Such accessions shall be effected 
by a declaration deposited with the Sec- 
retariat within two months of the coming 
into force of the covenant, Notice there- 
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of shall be sent to all other members of 
the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, domin- 
jon or colony not named in the annex 
may become a member of the League if 
its admission is agreed to by two-thirds 
of the- Assembly, “provided that it shall 
give effective guarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obli- 
gations, and shall accept such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the League in 
regard to its military and naval forces 
and armaments. 

Any member of the League may, after 
two years’ notice of its intention so to do, 
withdraw from the League, provided that 
all its international obligations and _ all 
its obligations under this covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its 
withdrawal. 

ARTICLE II 


The action of the League under this 
covenant shall be effected through the 
instrumentality of an Assembly and of a 
Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 


ARTICLE III 


The Assembly shall consist of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated ir- 
tervals, and from time to time as occa- 
sion may require, at the seat of the 
League or at such other place as may be 
decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere of ac- 
tion of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly, each 
member of the League shall have one 
vote, and may have not more than three 
representatives. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Council shall consist of represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, 
of the British Empire, of France, of 
Italy, and of Japan, together with repre- 
sentatives:of four other members of the 
League. These four members of the 
League shall be selected by the Assembly 
from time to time in its discretion. Un- 
til the appointment of the representatives 
of the four members of the League first 
selected by the Assembly, representatives 
of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain 
shall be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of 
the Assembly, the Council may name ad- 
ditional members of the League whose 
representatives shall always be members 
of the Council; the Council with like ap- 
proval may increase the number of mem- 
bers of the League to be selected by the 
pon: for representation on the Coun- 
cil. 

The Council shall meet from time to 
time as occasion may require, and at 
least once a year, at the seat of the 
League, or at such other place as may be 
decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere of ac- 
tion of the League or affecting the TEESE 
of the world. 

Any member of the League not repre- 
sented on the Council shall be invited to 
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send a representative to sit as a mem- 
ber at any meeting of the Council during 
the consideration of matters specially al- 
fecting the interests of that member of 
the League. 

At meetings of the Council, each mem- 
ber of the League represented on the 
Council shall have one vote, and may 
have not more than one representative. 


ARTICLE V 


Except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this covenant, or by the terms of 
this treaty,2 decisions at any meeting of 
the Assembly or of the Council shall re- 
quire the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at the meeting. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of 
the Assembly or of the Council, the ap- 
pointment of committees to investigate 
particular matters, shall be regulated by 
the Assembly or by the Council and may 
be decided by a majority of the members 


of the League represented at the meeting. 


The first meeting of the Assembly and 
the first meeting of the Council shall be 
summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 


ARTICLE VI 


The permanent Secretariat shall be es- 
tablished at the seat of the League. The 
Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary- 
General and such secretaries and staff as 
may be required. 

The first Secretary- General shall be 
the person named in the annex; there- 
after the Secretary-Gneral shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council, with the approval 
of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and the staff of the 
Secretariat shall be appointed by the Sec- 
retary-General with the approval of the 
Council. 

The Secretary-General shall act in that 
capacity at all meetings of the Assembly 
and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat .shall 
be borne by the members of the League 
in accordance with the apportionment of 
the expenses of the International Bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE VII 


The seat of the League is established 
at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide 
that the seat of the League shall be es- 
tablished elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection 
with the League, including the Secre- 
tariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women. 

Representatives of the members of the 
League and officials of the League when 
engaged on the business of the League 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities. 

The buildings and other property occu- 
pied by the League or its officials, or by 
representatives attending its meetings, 
shall be inviolable. 


2The Treaty of Peace, of which thie 


Covenant forms a part; in other portions 
of the Treaty certain duties are assigne’1 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


The members of the League recognize 
that the maintenance of a peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with the na- 
tional safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obliga- 
tions. 4 

The Council, taking account of the 
Zeographical situation and circumstances 
of each State, shall formulate plans for 
such reduction for the consideration and 
action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to recon- 
sideration and revision at least every ten 
years. 

After these plans shall have _ been 
adopted by the several Governments, lim- 
its of armaments therein fixed shall not 
be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the Council. 

The members of the League agree thot 
the manufacture by private enterprise of 
munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections. The Council shall 
advise how the evil effects attendant upon 
such manufacture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of 
those members of the League which are 
not able to manufacture the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for 
their safety. — 

The members of the League undertake 
to interchange full and frank informa- 
tion as to the scale of their armaments, 
their military and naval programmes and 
the condition of such of their industries 
as are: adaptable to warlike purposes. 


ARTICLE IX 


_ A permanent commission shall be con- 
stituted to advise the Council on the exe- 
eution of the provisions of Articles I and 
VIII and on military and naval questions 
generally. 


ARTICLE X 


The members of the League undertake | 


to respect and preserve as against exter- 
nal aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression, the Coun- 
cil shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ARTICLE XI 


Any war or threat of war, whether im- 
mediately affecting any of the members 
of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the whole League, 
and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safe- 
guard the peace of nations. In case any 
such emergency should arise, the Secre- 
tary-General shall, on the request of any 
member of the League, forthwith summon 
a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the fundamen- 
tal right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assem- 
bly or of the Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations 
which threatens to disturb either the 
peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends. 


| matter to arbitration. 


‘matter to the Council. 
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ARTICLE XII 


The members of the League agre: t:. { 
if there should arise between them an 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they 
will submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the Council, and 
they agree in no case to resort to war 
until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

In any case under this Article the 
award of the arbitrators shall be made 
within a reasonable*time, and the report 
of the Council shall be made within six 
Bos after the submission of the dis- 
pute. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between 
them which they recognize to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplo- 
macy, they will submit the whole subject 
Disputes as to the 
interpretation of a treaty, as to any ques- 
tion of international law, as to the exist- 
ence of any fact, which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of any inter- 
national obligation, or as to the extent 
and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach, are declared to be 
among those which are generally suitable 
for. submission to arbitration. For the 
consideration of any such dispute the 
court of arbitration to which the case is 
referred shall be the court agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated 
in any convention existing between them. 

The members of the League agree that 
they will carry out in full good faith any 
award that may be rendered and that they 
will not resort to war against a member 
of the League which complies therewith. 
In the event of any failure to carry out 
such an award, the Council shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The Council shall formulate and sub- 
mit to the members of the League for 
adoption plans for the establishment of 
a permanent court of international jus- 
tice. The court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an in- 
ternational character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. The court may also 
give an advisory opinion upon any dispute 
or question referred to it by the Council 
or by the Assembly. 


ARTICLE XV 


lf there should arise between members 
of the League any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration as above, the members of the 
League agree that they will submit the 
Any party to the 
dispute may effect such submission by 
giving notice of the existence of the dis- 
pute to the Secretary-General, who will 
make all necessary arrangements for a 
full investigation and consideration there- 
of. For this purpose the parties to the 
dispute will communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General, as promptly as_ possible, 


SEO AS of their case, all the relevant 
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facts and papers; the Council may forth- 
with direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavor to effect a 
settlement of any dispute, and if such 
efforts are successful, a statement shall 
be made public, giving such facts and ex- 
planations regarding the dispute and 
terms of settlement thereof as the Coun- 
cil may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the 
Council either unanimously or by a ma- 
jority vote shall make and publish a re- 
port containing a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in re- 
gard thereto. 

Any member of the League represented 
on the Council may make public a state- 
ment of the facts of the dispute and of 
its conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unani- 
mously agreed to by the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, the 
members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the 
dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report 
which is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof, other than the repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute, the members ot the League 
reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider neces- 
sary for the maintenance of right and 
justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the Council, to arise out of a matter 
which by international law is solely with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of that party, 
the Council shall so report, and shall 
make no recommendations as to its set- 
tlement, 

The Council may in any case under 
this Article refer the dispute to the As- 
sembly. The dispute shall be so referred 
at the request of either party to the dis- 
pute, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission 
of the dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly 
all the provisions of this Article and of 
Article XI1 relating to the action and 
powers of the Council shall apply to the 
action and powers of the Assembly, pro- 
vided that a report made by the Assem- 
bly, if concurred in by the representatives 
of those members of the League repre- 
sented on the Council and of a majority 
of the other members of the League, ex- 
clusive in each case of the representa- 
tives of the parties to the dispute, shall 
have the same force as a report by the 
Council concurred in by all the- members 
thereof other than the representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Should any member of the League re- 
sort to war in disregard of its covenants 
under Articles XII, XIII, or XV, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to_have committed 
an act of war against all other members 
of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, the 
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prohibition of all intercourse between 
their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the preven- 
tion of all financial, commercial, or per- 
sonal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a 
member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in 
such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective 
military or naval forces the members of 
the League shall severally contribute to 
the armaments of forces to be used to 
protect the covenants of the League. 


The members of the League agree, fur- _ 


ther, that they will mutually support one 
another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Ar- 
ticle, in order to minimize the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any spe- 
cial measures aimed at one of their num- 
ber by the covenant-breaking State and 
that they will take the necessary steps to 
afford passage through their territory to 
the forces of any of the members of the 
League which are codperating to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has 
violated any covenant of the League may 
be declared to be no longer a member of 
the League by a vote of the Council con- 
curred in by the representatives of all the 
other members of the League represented 
thereon, 


ARTICLE XVII ° 


In the event of a dispute between a 
member of the League and a State which 
is not a member of the League, or be- 
tween States not membens of the League, 
the State. or States not members of the 
League shall be invited to accept the obli- 
gations of membership in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, upon such 
conditions as the Council may deem just. 
If such invitation is accepted, the provi- 
sions of Articles XII to XVI _ inclusive 
shall be applied with such modifications 
as may be deemed necessary by the Coun- 
cil. 

Upon such invitation being given, the 
Council shall immediately institute an in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the dis- 
pute and recommend such action as may 
seem best and most effectual in the cir- 
cumstances. 

If a State so invited shall. refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute, and shall resort to war against a 
member of the League, the provisions of 
Article XVI shall be applicable as against 
the State taking such action. \ 

If both parties to the dispute, when so 
invited, refuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the pur- 


poses of such dispute, the Council may — 
take such measures and make such rec- | 


ommendations as will prevent hostilities 

and will result in the settlement of the 

dispute. ; 
ARTICLE XVIII 


Every convertion or international en- 
gagement entered into henceforward by 


II. 


any member of the League shall be forth- 
with registered with the Secretariat, and 
shall, as soon as possible, be published by 
it. No such treaty or international en- 
gagement shall be binding until so regis- 
tered. 


ARTICLE XIX 


The Assembly may, from time to time, 
advise the reconsideration by members 
of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable, and the consideration 
of international conditions of which con- 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the 
world. 


ARTICLE XX 


The members of the League, severally 
agree that this covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all obligations or under- 
standings inter se which are inconsistent 
with the terms thereof, and solemnly un- 
dertake that they will not hereafter enter 
into any engagements inconsistent with 
the terms thereof. 

In case a member of the League shall, 
before becoming a member of the League, 
have undertaken any obligations incon- 
sistent with the terms of this covenant, 
it shall be the duty of such member to 
take immediate steps to procure its re- 
lease from such obligations. 


ARTICLE XXI 


Nothing in this covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of interna- 
tional engagements such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings 
like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE XXII 


To those colonies and_ territories 
which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty 
of the States which formerly governed 
them, and which are inhabited: by peo- 
ples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the wellbeing and develop- 
ment of such peoples form a sacred trust 
of civilization, and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be em- 
bodied in this covenant. 

The best method of giving practicable 
effect to this principle is that the tute- 
lage of such peoples be entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who, by reasons of their 
resources, their experience, or their geo- 
graphical position, can best undertake 
this responsibility, and who are willing 
to accept it, and that this tutelage should 
be exercised by them as mandataries on 
behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must 
differ according to the stage of develop- 
ment of the people, the geographical situ- 
ation of the territory, its economic con- 
dition, and other similar circumstances. 
Certain communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire have reached a 
stage of development where their exist- 
ence as independent nations can be pro- 
visionally recognized subject to the ren- 
dering of administrative advice and as- 
sistance by a mandatary until such time 
as they are able to stand alone. The 
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wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection 
of the mandatary. 

Other peoples, especially those of Cen- 
tral Africa, are at such a stage that the 
mandatary must be responsible for the 
administration of the territory under con- 
ditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, 
the prohibition of abuses such as the 
slave trade, the arms traffic, and the 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or military 
and naval bases and of military train- 
ing of the natives for other than police 
purposes and the defense of territory, and 
will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other mem- 
bers of the League. 

There are territories, such as South- 
west Africa and certain of the South Pa- 
cific islands, which, owing to the sparse- 
ness of their population or their small 
size or their remoteness from the centers 
ot civilization or their geographical con- 
tiguity to the territory of the mandatary 
and other circumstances can be best ad- 
ministered under the laws of the manda- 
tary as integral portions of its territory, 
subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous. 
population. In every case of mandate, 
the mandatary shall render to the Coun- 
cil an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or ad- 
ministration to be exercised by the man- 
datary, shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the members of the League, be 
explicitly defined in each case by the 
Council, 

A permanent commission shall be con- 
stituted to receive and examine the an- 
nual reports of the mandataries and to 
advise the Council on all matters relat- 
ing to the observance of the mandates. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


Subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of international conventions 
existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the members of the League. (a@) will en- 
deavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, 
women, and children, both-in their own 
countries and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and for that purpose will estab- 
lish and maintain the necessary interna- 
tional organizations; (0) undertake to 
secure just treatment of the native in- 
habitants of territories under their con- 
trol; (c) will entrust the League with 
the general supervision over the execu- 
tion of agreements with regard to the 


trafic in women and children, and the 
trafic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs; (d) will entrust the League with 


the general supervision of the trade in 
arms and ammunition with the countries 
in which the control of this traffic is nec- 
essary in the common interest; (e) will 
make’ provision to secure and maintain 
freedom of communication and of transit 
and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all members of the League; in this 
connection the special. necessities of the 
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regions devastated during the war of 
1914-1918 shall be in mind; (f) will en- 
deavor to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and 
control of .disease. 


ARTICLE XXIV . 


There shall be placed under the direc- 
tion of the League all international bu- 
reaus already established by general 
treaties if the parties to such treaties 
consent, All such international bureaus 
and all commissions for the regulation of 
matters of international interest here- 
after constituted shall be placed under 
the direction of the League. vat 

In all matters of international inter- 
est which are regulated by general con- 
ventions, but which are not placed under 
the control of international bureaus or 
commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the consent. of 
the Council and if desired by the parties, 
collect and distribute all relevant infor- 
mation and shall render any other assist- 
ance which may be necessary or desir- 
able. 2 

The Council may include as part of 
the expenses of the Secretariat the ex- 
penses of any bureau or commission 
which is placed under the direction of the 
League. 

ARTICLE XXV 


The members of the League agree to 
encourage and promote the establishment 
and coéperation of duly authorized vol- 
untary national Red Cross organizations 
having as purposes the improvement of 


health, the prevention of disease, and 
the mitigation of suffering throughout 
the world. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


Amendments to this covenant will take 
effect when ratified by the members of 
the League whose representatives com- 
pose the Council and by a majority of 
the members of the League whose rep- 
resentatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any 
member of the League which signifies its 
dissent therefrom, but in that case it 
shall cease to be a member of the League, 


ANNEX TO THE COVENANT 


I. Original members of the League of 
Nations : 

Signatories of the Treaty of Peace: 

United States of America, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, British Empire, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, China, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, 
Uruguay. 

States invited to accede to the cove- 
nant : 

Argentine Republic, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Venezuela. 

Il. First Secretary-General of 
League of Nations: Sir James 
Drummond. 
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Adhesions to the League of Na- 
tions.—The following states automat- 
ically became members of the League 
of Nations by signing the protocol of 
ratification of the Peace Treaty in 
Paris on Jan. 10, 1920; France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Guatemala, Peru, Po- 
land, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay. - 
In addition, the following neutrals 
have adhered: Argentina, July 18, 
1919; Paraguay, Oct. 29, 1919; Chile, 
Nov. 14, 1919; Persia, Nov. 21, 1919; 
Spain, Jan. 10, 1920. 


RUSSIA 


The Proposed Prinkipo Conference. 
—On Jan. 22 the Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference, at the request of 
President Wilson, resolved to invite 
all Russian factions to a conference 
at Princes’ Island, in the Sea of Mar- 
mora on Feb. 15. This was the ear- 
liest of the attempts of the Peace Con- 
ference to arrive at a solution of the 
Russian problem. It is illustrative of 
the many other attempts made by the 
Entente, which were all, previous and 
subsquent, doomed to failure. Scarce- 
ly had the proposal been made when 
insuperable obstacles appeared to pre- 
vent its adoption, and eventually it 
was abandoned. 

Although the Entente Governments 
at once named representatives to the 
conference, the invitation failed of 
hearty acceptance by the Russian fac- 
tions most involved. As to the Bol- 
shevist Government, the invitation 
was conditioned on a cessation of hos- 
tilities and a withdrawal of troops 
from invaded territory claimed by 
others. The Bolshevist Government 
was wary of the conference. They 
would not accept the invitation uncon- 
ditionally, or without preliminary dis- 
cussion as to the exact purpose of the 
iEntente Governments. So far as the 
dominant Russian faction was con- 
cerned, the invitation reached no fur- 
ther stage than that of consideration. 
Sergius Sazonoff, representing the 
Government of Yekaterinador and the 
Siberian Government at Omsk and ~ 
speaking for the Denikin, Kolehak, 
and the Don Governments, declared 
that he would not participate. Nich- 
olas Tschaiko¥sky, President of the 
Provisional Government of Northern 
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Russia, was equally firm in refusing to 
enter into a conference with the Bol- 
sheviki. Prince Lvoff, former Rus- 
sian Premier, representing the Rus- 
sian Committee in Paris, was outspok- 
en in his refusal to renew relations 
“with our tyrants.” Nevertheless, by 
the early part of February prospects 
of assembling at least four of the 
Russian factions were good. The 
Ukrainian Soviet Government an- 
nounced its willingness to accept, as 
did the Government of the Crimea. 
The indecision of the Government of 
General Denikin was later interpreted 
as a desire to join the conference if 
one were held. The Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment, despite its vague conditions, 
was counted upon to attend. In ad- 
dition to these, it was announced that 
the Esthonian and Lettish Govern- 
ments had accepted the invitation of 
the Supreme Council. Both, however, 
asserted that they were no longer a 
part of Russia, but were willing to 
participate in a movement tending to 
tranquillize Russia. 

M. Pichon, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, on Feb. 9 pointed out that there 
was a general misunderstanding as to 
the scope and purpose of the proposed 
conference. It was not to be inter- 
preted as an invitation to the Russian 
Governments, particularly the Bolshe- 
vist, to confer with the Entente repre- 
sentatives. Primarily the meeting 
was designed as a conference among 
themselves but in the presence of the 
Allied delegates. The function of the 
latter was merely to “listen in” and 
form opinions as tc what the various 
factions were striving for and report 
them to the Peace Conference. He 
made it clear that the Allied dele- 
gates had not the power of negotiation. 

Toward the end of February it was 
clear that the Prinkipo conference 
would not be held. The anti-Bolshe- 
vist Governments were firm in their 
refusal to parley with the dominant 
faction in Russia and induced the En- 
tente to believe that remedy lay in 
armed force against the Bolsheviki. 
Authority was given to this view on 
Feb. 28, when André Tardieu, French 
delegate to the Peace Conference, is- 
sued a statement that the Russian con- 
ference would not be held. He de- 
clared that the Bolsheviki had failed 
to eomply with the conditions laid 
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down by the Entente as to a suspen- 
sion of hostilities and that the Allies 
had in view and under inquiry new 
methods of restoring order in Russia. 
The Negotiations with Admiral 
Kolchak.—This inquiry centered 
about the situation and prospects of 
the All-Russian Government of Ad- 
miral Kolchak with headquarters at 
Omsk, Siberia. The negotiations with 
Kolchak were by no means the whole 
of correspondence of the Peace Confer- 
ence with the military factions in Rus- 
sia. They are reviewed here in some 
detail. only as one example of the ef- 
forts of the Entente to bring about by 
military means what it had previously 
sought to accomplish by diplomacy. 
This attempt at the solution of the 
Russian problem failed as did that of 
the proposed conference at Prinkipo. 
On May 26 the Council of Five dis- 
patched a messenger to Admiral Kol- 
chak, indicating a willingness to as- 
sist his Government with munitions, 
supplies, and food and thereby help 
establish him and his associates as the 
Government of all Russia, provided 
there were received the following defi- 
nite guarantees, regarded as ‘indis- 
pensable to the liberty, self-govern- 
ment, and peace of the Russian people: 


In the first place, that as soon as they 
reach Moscow, they will summon a Con- 
stituent Assembly, eleeted by a free, se- 
cret, and democratic franchise, as the su- 
preme legislature for Russia, to which the 
Government of Russia must be responsi- 
ble, or, if at any time order is not suffi- 
ciently restored, they will summon the 
Constituent Assembly, elected in 1917, to 
sit until such time as new elections are 
possible. 

Secondly, that throughout the areas 
which they at present control, they will 
permit free elections in the normal course 
for all local and legally constituted as- 
semblies, such as municipalities, zem- 
stvos, etc. 

Thirdly, that they will countenance no 
attempt to revive the special privilege of 
any class or order in Russia. The Allied 
and Associated Powers haye noted with 
satisfaction the solemn declaration made 
by Admiral Kolchak and his associates 
that they have no intention of restoring 
the former land system. They feel that 
the principles to be followed in the solu- 
tion of this and other internal questions 
must be left to the free decision of the 
Russian Constituent Assembly. But they 
wish to be assured that those whom they 
are prepared to assist stand for civil and 
religious liberty of all Russian citizens 
and will make no attempt to reintroduce 


the réyime which the revolution has de- 
stroyed. 
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Fourthly, that the independence of Fin- 
Jand and Poland be recognized, and that 
in the event of the frontiers and other re- 
lations between Russia and these coun- 
tries not being settled by agreement, they 
will be referred to the arbitration of the 
League of Nations. 

Fifthly, that if a solution of the rela- 
tions between Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and the Caucasian and Trans-Cas- 
pian territories and Russia is not speed- 
ily reached by agreement, the settlement 
will be made in consultation and codpera- 
tion with the League of Nations, and that 
until such settlement is made the Govern- 
ment of Russia agrees to recognize these 
territories as autonomous and to confirm 
the relations which may exist between 
their de facto Governments and the allied 
and associated Governments. : 

Sirthly, that the right of the Peace 
Conference to determine the future of the 
Rumanian part of Bessarabia be recog- 
nized. 

Seventhly, that as soon as a Govern- 
ment for Russia has been constituted on 
a democratic basis, Russia should join 
the League of Nations and codperate with 
the other members in the limitations of 
armaments and of military organizations 
throughout the world. 

Finally, that they abide by the decla- 
ration made by Admiral Kolchak on Nov. 
27, 1918, in regard to Russia’s national 
debt. 


The reply of Admiral Kolchak was 
made on June 7. He accepted in the 
main the proposals made by the En- 
tente. Two reservations were made, 
first, as to the calling of a Constituent 
Assembly, and second, as to dealings 
with new states formed from old Rus- 
sia. He agreed to call a Constituent 
Assembly with full powers, but took 
exception to the alternative in the En- 
tente offer that the old Constituent 
Assembly elected in 1917 should be re- 
called in case it is impossible to form 
a new one immediately after his arriv- 
al at Moscow. The old Assembly, he 
declared, was irregularly elected be- 
fore the Bolshevist doctrines were dis- 
credited, and consequently the mem- 
bers elected were not representative of 
the present-day Russia. He also took 
exception to the provision that Fin- 
land be represented as an independent 
state, declaring that the Constituent 
Assembly alone could decide such a 
matter. To Poland he conceded inde- 
pendence, but her final frontiers with 
Russia would have to be adjusted by 
mutual agreement. His Government 
was willing to assure “the autonomy 
of the various nationalities.” In case 
of difficulties, his Government was 
ready to have recourse to the collabo- 
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ration and good offices of the League 
of Nations “with a view to arriving at 
a satisfactory settlement.” 


On June 12 the Council of Four of 
the Peace Conference replied to the 
note of Admiral Kolchak extending to 
him and his associates in the all-Rus- 
sian Government at Omsk the support 
set forth in the original message. 
In French diplomatie circles it was 
pointed out that this acceptance of 
Kolchak’s assurances was not to be in- 
terpreted as a recognition of the Kol- 
chak Government in the usual diplo- 
matic and political sense of the word. 
The Entente had merely agreed to con- 
tinue to supply Kolchak with muni- 
tions in the hope that thereby they 
might be able to tranquillize condi- 
tions in Russia. The Entente was 
simply transferring to Admiral Kol- 
chak the military support which it 
had. previously given to their own 
forces in Russia, which they were 
ready to withdraw on the assurance 
that his Government would comply 
with the conditions imposed. The as- 
surances, sent, were accepted as ‘‘satis- 
factory.” Diplomatic and political re- 
cognition, it was explained, would fol- 
low when Kolchak had accomplished 
decisive military results. The hope of - 
these proved elusive (see III, Russia). 


POLAND 


Conditions of Recognition.—Po- 
land was recognized by the Peace Con- 
ference as an independent state on 
condition of complying with specific 
guarantees imposed by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. The problem of 
these powers in creating new states 
was to secure protection to racial, re- 
ligious, and linguistic minorities. 
This was particularly true in the case 
of Poland, which had transferred to it 
territories that included large popula- 
tions speaking languages, conforming 
with religious tenets, and belonging to 
races different from the dominant peo- 
ple with whom they were to be incor- 
porated as a state. The situation was 
rendered more acute by the many years. 
of bitter estrangement of the various 
races. Poland, therefore, was recog- 
nized conditionally. She was asked to 
execute contemporaneously with her 
recognition cértain binding interna- 
tional conventions which took the form 
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of religious, linguistic, and political 
guarantees of rights. essential to the 
various peoples, which are to be main- 
tained no matter what changes subse- 
quently take place in the constitution 
or organization of the Polish State. 

It was pointed out to the Polish 
delegation by M. Clemenceau, in a note 
of June 24, that in imposing these con- 
ditions the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers conformed with established pro- 
cedure of the public law of Europe on 
the occasion of creation of new states, 
or when large accessions of territory 
are made to a state already estab- 
lished. Joint and formal recognition 
by the Great Powers was given on con- 
dition when the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania were recognized by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878. The conven- 
tions which Poland was asked to sign 
concurrently with her recognition, far 
from establishing a departure, con- 
formed with estahjJished tradition. In 
1814 the Netherlands undertook obli- 
gations when the Belgian provinces 
were annexed. Similarly, Greece was 
bound by international stipulations 
when she annexed Thessaly. \ 

The Guarantees.—The Polish guar- 
antees were incorporated in a treaty 
with the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan signed at 
Versailles on June 28, the day of the 
signature of the general Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. Articles 8 and 
9 provide as follows: 

Article 8.—Polish nationals who be- 
long to racial, religious, or linguistic mi- 
norities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the 
Polish nationals. In particular they 
shall have an equal right to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense 
charitable, religious, and social institu- 
tions, schools and other educational es- 
tablishments, with the right to use their 
own language and to exercise their reli- 
gion freely therein. 

Article 9.—Poland will provide, in the 
public educational system in towns and 
districts in which a considerable propor- 
tion of Polish nationals of other than 
Polish speech are residents, adequate fa- 
cilities for insuring that in the primary 
schools instruction shall be given to the 
children of such Polish nationals through 
the medium of their own language. This 
provision shall not prevent the Polish 
Government from making the teachings 
of the Polish language obligatory in the 
said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 


considerable proportion of Polish nation- 
als belonging to racial, religious, or lin- 
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guistic minorities, these minorities shall 
be assured an equitable share in the en- 
joyment and application of the sunis 
which may be provided out of public 
funds under the State, municipal, or 
other budgets, for educational, religious, 
or charitable purposes, 

The provisions of this article shall ap- 
ply to Polish citizens of German speech 
only in that part of Poland which was 
German territory on Aug. 1, 1914. 


Articles 10 and 11 refer specifically 
to the Jewish population, which is 
about 11 per cent. of the newly created 
Polish State. The Allied and Assgoci- 
ated Powers decided upon special pro- 
tection to the Jews of Poland in view 
of the historical development of the 
Jewish question and the great animos- 
ity aroused by it. As expressed by M. 
Clemenceau, this provision was “lim- 
ited to the minimum which seems 
necessary under the circumstances of 
the present day, viz., the maintenance 
of the Jewish schools and the protec- 
tion of the Jews in the religious ob- 


servance of their Sabbath.” These ar- 
ticles were as follows 
Article 10. committees 


appointed locally by the Jewish communi- 


| ties of Poland will, subject to the general 


control of the State, provide for the dis- 
tribution of the proportional share of 
public funds allocated to Jewish schools 
in accordance with Article 9, and for the 
organization and management of these 
schools. 

The provision of Article 9 concerning 
the use of language in schools shall ap- 
ply to these schools. 

Articie 11.—Jews shall not be com- 
pelled to perform any act which consti- 
tutes a violation of their Sabbath, nor 
shall they be placed under any disability 
by reason of their refusal to attend courts 
of law or to perform any legal business 
on their Sabbath. This provision, how- 
ever, shall not exempt Jews from such 
obligations as shall be imposed upon all 
other Polish citizens for the necessary 
purposes of military service, national de- 
Fi a or the preservation of public or- 

er. 

Poland declared her intention to re- 
frain from ordering or permitting elec- 
tions, whether general or local, to be held 
on a Saturday, nor will registration for 
electoral or other purposes be compelled 
to be performed on a Saturday. 


Supervision and Enforcement of 
the Guarantees.—The enforcement of 
the guarantees is entrusted to the 
League of Nations. Under the old 
system such guarantees would have 
been vested in the Great Powers, with 
the consequent possibility of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the state 
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affected, which too often was used for 
political purposes. Poland agrees 
that the guarantees constitute obliga- 
tions of international concern and are 
to be placed under the supervision and 
enforcement of the League of Na- 
tions. They can be modified only with 
the consent of a majority of the Coun- 
cil of the League. Poland further 
agrees that any member of the Council 
of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of 
the Council “any infraction, or any 
danger of infraction, of any of these 
obligations, and that the Council may 
thereupon take such action and give 
such direction as it may deem proper 
and effective in the circumstances.” 
Poland also agrees that any difference 
of opinion as to a question of law or 
fact arising out of these guarantees 
shall be held to be a dispute of an in- 
ternational character, and consents 
that such dispute shall, on demand of 
the other party, be referred to the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice, whose decision shall be final. 
The Corridor to the Baltic.—The 
great port of the new state of Poland 
is to be Danzig, which, being in Ger- 
man territory, is to be reached by a 
corridor across German territory that 
intervenes between Poland and the 
city of Danzig. Danzig is _ estab- 
lished as a free city. The effect of 
this expedient of communication he- 
tween inland Poland and the Baltic 
Sea is to cut off East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany. The problem 
that confronted the Allies was that 
of communication by Germany across 
the corridor to the sea. In Article 89 
of the general Treaty of Peace Poland 
undertakes to grant to persons and to 
means of transport of whatever na- 
tionality coming from or destined to 
East Prussia the same right of transit 
over Polish territory intervening be- 
tween Germany and East Prussia as 
she gives to her own nationals. The 
Allies will draw the regulations that 
will assure to East Prussia full and 
equitable access to and the use of the 
Vistula. Both Germany and Poland 
are under obligation (Article 98 of 
the general Treaty) to enter into a 
convention, within one year of the con- 
clusion of the Treaty, for the purpose 
of securing to Germany, on the one 
hand, full and adequate railroad fa- 


cilities for communication across the 
corridor, and, on the other hand, to 
Poland full and adequate railroad fa- 
cilities for communication between 
Poland and the free city of Danzig 
over intervening territory. In case of 
difference the terms of reciprocal com- 
munication shall be settled by the 
Council of the League of Nations. 
The Free City of Danzig.—To es- 
tablish Danzig and the district sur- 
rounding it as a free city was but a 
corollary to the arrangement of a cor- 
ridor to the Baltic. As such, it is 
placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations, and its constitu- 
tion, to be drawn by the duly ap- 
pointed representatives of the city, 
in agreement with a High Commission- 
er to be appointed by the League of 
Nations, is placed under the guaran- 
tee of the League. A treaty under 
the supervision of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers is to be concluded be- 
tween Poland and Danzig, whereby the 
latter will be ineluded within the 
Polish customs’ frontiers and Poland 
ensured of the free use of the city’s 
waterways, docks, and other port fa- 
cilities, the control and administration 
of the Vistula and of the railway sys- 
tem within the city, as well as postal, 
telegraph, and telephone communica- ~ 
tion between Poland and Danzig. 
There is to be a free area in the port 
of Danzig. The foreign relations and 
diplomatic protection of its citizens 
abroad are to be in charge of Poland. 
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The Case for Italy.—The conflict he- 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia over the 
former Austrian city of Fiume was one 
of the most dramatic episodes of the 
Peace Conference. ‘The Italian claims 
were pressed from various angles. 
The 14 points of President Wilson, 
the Treaty of London concluded with 
her European allies, geographical con- 
siderations of a strategic frontier, eth- 
nological considerations, all were 
stressed by Italy’s spokesmen. Un- 
derlying all these was the age-long 
policy of making the Adriatic either an 
Italian lake or, at best, a sea of disar- 
mament. Formerly fearful of Austro- - 
Hungarian extension in the Adriatic, 
Italy has now confronting her a new 
power, Jugo-Slavia, with possibilities 
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in the future of raising the same an- 
tagonism as the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
It was for her a question of anticipat- 
ing the virile growth of the Slavic na- 
tions as they grope their way to the 
sea. The cardinal policy of Italy is 
to attain a position of predominancy 
in the Adriatic or, failing that, to se- 
cure the disarmament of the eastern 
coast and thereby remove the haunt- 
ing fear of being within a few hours’ 
steaming distance of an enemy. 

In point of fact the Treaty of Lon- 
don did not award Fiume to Italy. 
Great Britain and France conceded to 
Italy, among other concessions, a large 
section of the Dalmatian coast (ex- 
cluding, however, Fiume) as the price 
of entering the war Italy, however, 
was willing to modify the Dalmatian 
award in exchange for Fiume. There 
was, in addition, another phase of the 
triple alliance between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy which Italian states- 
men urged in support of their claim 
for the city, namely, that none of the 
allies was to make peace unless with 
the consent of the others. Italy’s 
consent was sought to be withheld 
pending the cession of Fiume. 

An official Italian memorandum was 
read to the Peace Conference by Sig- 
nor Barzilai in support of the Italian 
claims in the Adriatic states. Briefly 
it pointed out that they were within 
the scope and meaning of President 
Wilson’s 14 points, which were the 
basis of the armistice. That the 
claims entailed the adding of numbers 
of citizens of non-Italian origin and 
language was but a phenomenon to be 
observed in other states about to be 
constituted by the Peace Conference on 
a much larger scale. There need be no 
fear of dangerous irredentism, because 
Italian history would bear witness to 
the fact that nothing untoward had 
happened in the French, Slav, and Ger- 
man populations already included ‘in 
the Kingdom. Italy went to war, 
first, to liberate her oppressed chil- 
dren under Hapsburg rule, and second- 
ly, to secure safe frontiers by land and 
sea. As for the Adriatic, Italy would 
not allow to escape the opportunity to 
retrieve, once for all, the position of 
inferiority in which she found herself 
vis-d-vis Austria-Hungary. In_ this 
respect she was but following the prec- 


edent of her allies, in so arranging Reh 
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frontiers as to be independently safe 
from present or future neighboring 
states. Far from threatening her 
neighbors across the sea, she aimed 
only at parrying the threats of others. 
That the Hapsburg Monarchy had col- 
lapsed should not imply the reduction 
of Italy’s measures for guarding a 
menace on the other side of the Adri- 
atic. “Italy would be threatened 
from Dalmatia, if the whole of it fell 
to another state, whereas Italy’s claim 
to a part of Dalmatia threatens no 
one.” In this way alone could she 
harmonize the workings of the League 
of Nations with her own policy in de- 
voting herself to realize the reduction 
of armaments and to make of the Ad- 
riatic a sea of disarmament. 

Signor Orlando, then the Italian 
Premier, placed the claims for Dalma- 
tia on the ground of indispensable mil- 
itary considerations. Citing Presi- 
dent Wilson’s agreement that conces- 
sions to.Italy by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers have given to Italy her 
natural defenses, the Alps, he said: 

This recognition is of great importance, 
provided that the eastern flank of this 
wall does not remain open and that the 
right of Italy should be interpreted to in- 
clude the line of Monte Nevasa (north 
and west of Fiume) which separates the 
waters running toward the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean. Without this precau- 
tion a dangerous breach is left in this 
admirable barrier of the Alps, rupturing 
the unquestionable, political, economic, 


and historical unity of the Istrian Penin- 
sula, 


Narrowed down to the possession of 
the city of Fiume alone, the question 
becomes one of commercial considera- 
tions. A non-Italian Fiume would de- 
flect trade from Italian Trieste. It is 
Italy’s contention that in view of her 
people’s aptitude for the sea, if the 
two ports of Trieste and Fiume were 
under Italian administration, the dif- 
ficult mission of serving the needs of 
the hinterland countries of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and  Jugo-Slavia 
would be better accomplished than if 
the ports were under different and 
competing powers. The loss of Fiume 
would not affect Jugo-Slavia adversely 
because of the presence of a number 
of ports and harbors within her terri- 
tory. : 

The Problem from the Allies’ 
Viewpoint.—Great Britain and 
France, who were signatories of the 
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Treaty of London which Italy in- 
voked, were placed in a state of 
embarrassment when the question of 
Fiume was pressed for solution. It 
was clear that Fiume was intentional- 
ly omitted in this concession to Italy. 
Italy having consented to the omission, 
their position was that if pressed for 
a literal performance of their treaty 
obligations, Italy could not insist on 
Fiume. There remained the stipula- 
tion of unanimous conclusion of peace 
with the enemy, the inference, being 
that Italy would give consent on condi- 
tion of receiving Fiume. As in the 
case of Shantung (see infra), where 
the European powers had also bound 
themselves by secret treaties, the solu- 
tion was left to the American delega- 
tion. President Wilson was the 
spokesman. ; 

President Wilson’s Position.—Pres- 
ident Wilson’s position, which finally 
took the form of an open statement, 
had the sanction and approval of 
Great Britain and France. As to the 
question of unanimous consent re- 
quired by the Treaty of London to 
conclude the peace, it was stated in 
several quarters that that condition 
could not apply in view of the collapse 
of the enemy Empires. As to the ter- 
ritorial provisions of the London pact, 
Mr. Wilson, speaking for the other 
Allies, declared as follows: 


In view of the capital importance of 
the questions affected, and in order to 
throw all possible light upon what is in- 
yolved in their settlement, I hope that the 
following statement will contribute to the 
final formation of opinion and to a satis- 
factory solution: 

When Italy entered the war she entered 
upon the basis of a definite private under- 
standing with Great Britain and France, 
now known as the Pact of London. Since 
that time the whole face of circumstances 
has been altered. Many other powers, 
great and small, have entered the strug- 
gle, with no knowledge of that private 
understanding. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then 
the enemy of Europe, and at whose ex- 
pense the Pact of London was to be kept 
in the event of victory, has gone to pieces 
and no longer exists. Not only that, but 
the several parts of that empire, it is 
agreed now by Italy and all her associ- 
ates, are to be erected into independent 
states and associated in a League of Na- 
tions, not with those who were recently 
our enemies, but with Italy herself and 
the powers that stood with Italy in the 

. great war for liberty. 

We are to establish their liberty as 

well as our own. They are to be among 


the smaller states whose interests are 
henceforth to be safeguarded as scrupu- 
lously as the interests of the most power- 
ful states. 

The war was ended, moreover, by pro- 
posing to Germany an armistice and 
peace which should be founded on certain 
clearly defined principles which set. up a 
new order of right and justice. Upon | 
those principles the peace with Germany 
has been conceived, not only, but formu- 
lated. Upon those principles it will be 
executed. 

We cannot ask the great body of pow- 
ers to propose and effect peace with Aus- 
tria_ and establish a new basis of inde- 
pendence and right in the states which 
originally constituted the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and in the states of the 
Balkan group on principles of another 
kind. We must apply the same prinei- 
ples to the settlement of Europe in those 
quarters that we have applied in the 
peace with Germany. It was upon the 
explicit avowal of those principles that 
the initiative for peace was taken. It 
is upon them that the whole structure of 
peace must rest. 

If those principles are to be adhered to, 
Fiume must serve as the outlet of the 
commerce, not of Italy, but of the land 
to the north and northeast of that port, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, and the 
states of the new Jugoslay group. To 
assign Fiume to Italy would be to create 
the feeling that we have deliberately put 
the port upon which all those countries 
chiefly depend for their access to the 
Mediterranean in the hands of a power of 
which it did not form an integral part 
and whose sovereignty, if set up there, 
must inevitably seem foreign, not domes- 
tic or identified with the commercial and 
industrial life of the regions which the 
port must serve. It is for that reason, 
no doubt, that Fiume was not included in 
the Pact of London, but there definitely 
assigned to the Croatians, 

And the reason why the line of the 
Pact of London swept about many of the 
islands of the eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic and around the portion of the Dal- 
matian coast which lies most open to that 
sea was not only that here and there on 
those islands, and here and there on that 
coast, there are bodies of people of Italian 
blood and connection, but also, and no 
doubt chiefly, because it was felt that it 
was necessary for Italy to have a foot- 
hold amidst the channels of the Eastern 
Adriatic in order that she might make 
her own coasts safe against the naval ag- 
gression of Austria-Hungary. 

But Austria-Hungary no longer exists. 
It is proposed that the fortifications 
which the Austrian Government con- 
structed there shall be razed and perma- 
nently destroyed. 

It is part also of the new plan of Euro- 
pean order which centres in the League 
of Nations that the new states erected 
there shall accept a limitation of arma- 
ments which puts aggression out of the 
question. There can be no fear of the 
unfair treatment of groups of Italian 
people there, because adequate guarantees 
will be given, under international sanec- 
tion, of the equal and equitable treat- 
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ment. of all racial or national minorities. 

In brief, every question associated with 
this settlement wears a new aspect—a 
new .aspect given it by the very victory 
for right for which Italy has made the 
supreme sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
Italy, along with the four other Great 
Powers, has become one of the chief trus- 
tees of the new order which she. has 
played so honorable a part in establish- 
ing. 

And on the north and northeast her 
natural frontiers are completely restored, 
along the whole sweep of the Alps from 
northwest to southeast to the very end 
of the Istrian Peninsula, including all 
the great watershed within which Trieste 
and Pola lie, and all the fair regions 
whose face nature has turned toward the 
great peninsula upon which the historic, 
life .of the Latin people has been worked 
out through centuries of famous story 
ever since Rome was first set upon her 
seven hills. 

Her ancient unity is restored. Her 
lines are extended to the great wails 
which are her natural defense. It is 
within her choice to be surrounded by 
friends; to exhibit to the newly liberated 
peoples across the Adriatic that noblest 
quality of greatness, magnanimity, friend- 
ly generosity, the prelerence of justice 
over interest. 

The nations associated with her, the 
nations that know nothing of the Pact of 
London or of any other special under- 
standing that lies at the beginning of this 
great struggle, and who have made their 
supreme sacrifice also in the interest, not 
of national advantage or defense, but 
of the settled peace of the world, are 
now united with her older associates in 
urging her to assume a leadership which 
cannot be mistaken in the new order of 
Europe. 

America is Italy’s friend. Her people 
are drawn, millions strong, from italy’s 
own tair countrysides. She is linked in 
blood, as well as in affection, with the 
Italian people. Such ties can never be 
broken. And America was privileged, by 
the generous commission of her associ- 
ates in the war, to initiate the peace we 
are about to consummate—to initiate it 
upon terms which she had herself formu- 
lated and in which I was ner spones- 
man. 

The compulsion is upon her to square 
every decision she takes a part in with 
those principles. She can do_ nothing 
else. She trusts Italy, and in her trust 
believes that Italy will ask nothing of 
her that cannot be made unmistakably 
consistent with those sacred obligations. 

The interests are not now in question, 
but the rights of peoples, of States new 
and old, of liberated peoples and peoples 
whose rulers have never accounted them 
worthy of a right; above all, the right 
of the world to peace and to such settle- 
ments of interest as shall make peace 
secure. 

These, and these only, are the princi- 
ples for which America has_ fought. 
These, and these only, are the principles 
upon which she can consent to make 
peace. Only upon these principles, she 
hopes and believes, will the people of 
Italy ask her to make peace. 
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The President’s statement was is- 
sued on April 23. On the evening of 
that day Premier Orlando addressed 
an official communication to Premier 
Clemenceau, as President of the Peace 
Conference, saying that as a result of 
the statement of President Wilson, the 
Italian delegation had decided to leave 
Paris on the afternoon of the next 
day. Before departing the Italian 
Premier issued a statement to the 
press declaring “the impossibility of 
continuing the participation in the 
labor of the Peace Conference and ex- 
pressing regret that the declaration 
of Mr. Wilson had rendered impossible 
the last supreme effort toward con- 
ciliation on the part of Italy.” The 
Italian delegation returned to the 
Peace Conference only in time to sign 
the German Treaty on June 28. The 
Fiume issue remained unsettled, and 
it continued to be both an acute and 
a troublesome problem throughout the 
remainder of the year (see also III, 
Italy). 

D’Annunzio’s Exploit—On Sept. 
12 Capt. Gabrielle D’Annunzio of the 
Italian Army, at the head of a strong 
force of irregular troops, without or- 
ders from the Italian Government and 
in defiance’of the Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference, seized the city 
and harbor of Fiume and proclaimed 
their annexation to Italy. As a prec- 
edent the seizure had disquieting pos- 
sibilities. The Peace Conference, aft- 
er prolonged deliberation and in fulfill- 
ment of its promises to subject peoples. 
ruled by the enemy Empires, had cre- 
ated new states, the exact frontiers of 
which were left for boundary commis- 
sions to delimit on the spot, with care- 
ful regard to claims of nationality and 
language, so as to avert so far as pos- 
sible the danger of future wars. ‘he 
coup de main of D’Annunzio is indica- 
tive of a tendency, shown in other 
parts of Europe, to create de facto sit- 
uations in anticipation of decisions of 
the Peace Conference and to embarrass. 
the deliberations of Allied statesmen. 
Not only in the Adriatic, but in Po- 
land, in Rumania, and in the Baltic 
provinces, the Conference is confront- 
ing de facto situations created by 
those who would stake their claims in 
anticipation of decisions which may 
be made by boundary commissions. 


D’Annunzio was still in Fiume at the 
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end of the year despite the efforts by 
the Peace Conference and the Italian 
Government to induce him. to with- 
-draw (see also III, /taly). 

Solution by Compensation to Italy 
Elsewhere.—The Fiume issue may 
reach its final stage in a compromise 
such as characterizes European settle- 
ments when negotiators reach an im- 
passe, that is, in compensation else- 
where. The solution, in such case, 
will shift from the Adriatic to Africa 
and Asia Minor, where Italy’sinter- 
ests may be furthered by concessions 
at the hands of her Allies in the 
Treaty of London. The Turkish Em- 
pire is to be divided. Italy’s aspira- 
tions in Asia Minor are well known. 
Under the mandatary system, it is re- 
ported, Great Britain and France 
would not be averse to giving Italy a 
mandate for the Turkish coast on the 
Mediterranean in the Adalia region. 
Italy’s aspirations in Asia Minor, how- 
‘ever, are centered in the city of Smyr- 
na and the valley of the River Mean- 
der. She still retains the Dodocanese 
Islands, off the coast of Smyrna, held 
as pledge for the fulfillment by Tur- 
key of certain provisions of the treaty 
that ended the Italo-Turkish War. 
The African concessions which Italy 
is expected to receive are portions of 


British Somaliland and French So- 
maliland, which will consolidate 
Italy’s present colonial project in 


Eritrea and Somaliland. 


SHANTUNG 


Provisions of the Peace Treaty.— 
Articles 156 and 157 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany read as follows: 


Article 156.—Germany renounces, in 
favor of Japan, all her rights, titles and 
vrivileges—particularly those concerning 
whe territory of Kiao-chau, railway mines 
and submarine cables, which she acquired 
in virtue of the treaty concluded by her 
with China on March 6, 1898, and of all 
other arrangements relative to the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. 

All German rights 
Tsinan-Fu Railway, 


in the Tsing-tao- 
including its branch 
lines, together with its subsidiary prop- 
erty of all kinds, stations, shops, fixed 
and rolling stock, mines, plant and mate- 
rial for the exploitation of the mines are 
and remain acquired by Japan, together 
with all rights and privileges attaching 
thereto. 

The German State submarine cables 
from Tsing-tao to Shanghai and from 
Tsing-tao to Che Foo, with all the rights 
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which Germany might claim in conse- 
quenee of the works or improvements 
made or of the expenses incurred by her, 
directly or indirectly in connection with 
this territory, are and remain acquired 
by Japan, free and clear of all charges 
and encumbrances. 

Article 158.—Germany shall hand over 
to Japan within three months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty 
the archives, registers, plans, title deeds 
and documents of every kind, wherever 
they may be, relating to the administra- 
tion, whether civil, military, financial, ju- 
dicial or other, of the territory of Kiao- 
chau, 

_ Within the same period Germany shall 
give particulars to Japan of all treaties, 
arrangements or agreements relating to 
the rights, title or privileges referred to 
in the two preceding articles. 


These are the provisions for the dis- 
posal of German rights in Shantung 
finally agreed upon by the Peace Con- 
ference, the formulation of which al- 
most disrupted the proceedings among 
the Allies; threatened the life of the 
League of Nations; caused the United 
States Senate to propose, first, textual 
changes so drastic so as to substitute 
the word “China” for “Japan,” and 
later to draft a reservation having the 
same effect as regards the United 
States (see I, American History) ; 
and finally determined China to refuse 
to sign the general Treaty of Peace 
with Germany. 

The Secret Treaties of Allies with 
Japan.—The Shantung clauses have 
their origin in secret treaties entered 
into by Japan, on the one hand, and 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy on the other. They were the im- 
mediate inducement for Japan’s con- 
sent to China’s declaring war against 
Germany. Not that China’s was an 
unwilling entry on the side of the Al- 
lies, for in 1914, and again in 1915, 
China indicated her willingness to de- 
clare war against the enemy. She 
was restrained in each instance by 
Japan, who feared China’s military 
participation in the war and diplomat- 
ic representation at the peace table 
as an equal. Moreover, Japan decided 
to anticipate China in ousting Ger- 
many from the Shantung Peninsula 
In November, 1915, when China de- 
sired to align herself with the Allies, 
Baron Ishii, then Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, said to the Euro- 
pean Ambassaders at Tokio: “Japan 
could not view without apprehension 
the moral awakening of 400,000,000 
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Chinese which would result from their 
entering the war.” The entry of the 
United States into the war and the 
American invitation to all neutrals to 
declare themselves against Germany 
and participate in the war, however, 
caused an enforced departure in Jap- 
anese policy with respect to China. 

The secret treaties were made in 
February and March, 1917, two and a 
half years after Japan entered the 
war, and were urged upon her Euro- 
pean allies by Japan at a time when 
the military situation confronting 
them was the darkest. Briefly, the 
European Allies undertook to support 
Japan’s claims to Germany’s rights in 
Shantung and the German islands 
north of the Equator when these ques- 
tions should come before the Peace 
Conference. These agreements were 
reluctantly disclosed in February, 
1919, at a plenary session of the Coun- 
cil of Ten, when the question of man- 
dataries was first under discussion. 
President Wilson: was then informed 
by Baron Makino that Japan had two 
years before received the assurance of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy that the German islands north 
of the Equator would go to Japan out- 
right. Upon Mr. Wilson’s inquiring 
whether there were other secret agree- 
ments, the Allies admitted that the 
German rights in Shantung were also 
promised to Japan. ; 

The Case for China.—The Chinese 
delegates sought to nullify the treaties 
of 1915 between China and Japan (A. 
Y. B., 1915, p. 109) whereby Japan 
fastened her political and economic 
hold on Chinese territory, particular- 
ly in the Province of Shantung. They 
boldly asked the Conference for abro- 
gation, asserting that the Sino-Japan- 
ese treaties of 1915 were, in principle, 
similar to the Treaties of Brest-Lit- 
ovsk and of Bucharest. The Chinese 
treaties, they asserted, were procured 
under duress, as a result of a Japanese 
ultimatum as unjustified and as per- 
emptory as that issued by Austria- 
Hungary to Serbia. A revision in 
these circumstances carried with it a 
rejection of Japan’s claim to Shan- 
tung and the cession to China of the 
German rights in the peninsula. The 
Chinese delegates submitted the fol- 
lowing specific reasons for abrogation 
of the treaties: 
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Because the treaties are and constitute 
one entire transaction or entity arising 
out of the war, and they attempt to deal 
with matters whose proper determination 
is entirely a right interest of the Peace 
Conference. 

Because they contravene the Allied for- 
mula of justice and the principles now 
serving as the guiding rules of the Peace 
Conference in its working out of the set- 
tlement of the affairs of nations in order 
to prevent or minimize the chances of 
war in the future. 

Because specifically they violate the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of China as guaranteed in the 
series of conventions and agreements 
severally concluded by Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and the United States 
with Japan. 

Because they were negotiated in cir- 
cumstances of intimidation and concluded 
wee the Japanese ultimatum of May 7, 

Because they are lacking in finality, 
being so regarded by Japan, who sought 
to make them final by negotiating, before: 
China was suffered to enter the war in 
association with the Allies and the United 
States, a set of secret agr@ements at va- 
riance with the principles accepted by the 
belligerents as the basis of the peace set- 
tlement. 


The Chinese delegates were frank in 
preferring Germany in Shantung to 
Japan, if that were the only alterna- 
tive, because Shantung is far removed 
from Germany, Whereas in the case of 
Japan there was the added danger of 
her strongly fortified position in Ko- 
rea and Manchuria. 

Japan’s Legal Status.—Japan re- 
lied entirely on her legal status, which 
was assured, first, by the treaties with 
her European allies; second, by the 
treaties of 1915 with China: and third, 
by right of conquest. In reply to 
China’s complaint of duress, it was 
stated that the modern history of 
China showed that most, if not all of 
her foreign treaties were negotiated 
and concluded, more or less, under du- 
ress, and that her consent in most. 
cases was obtained by military or navy- 
al demonstration and without any con- 
cession by China. 

The promises of Great Britain and 
those of France were explicit. In the 
case of Great Britain the hope was 
expressed of reciprocal support by 
Japan of British claims to German 
islands that lie to the south of 
the Equator. The British assurance- 
was in the form of a note by 
the Ambassador at Tokio, Convng- 
ham Greene, dated Feb. 16, 1917, as. 
follows: 
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His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
accede with .pleasure to request of the 
Japanese Government for an assurance 
that they will support Japan’s claims in 
regard to the disposal of Germany's 
rights in Shantung and possessions in the 
islands north of the Equator on the occa- 
sion of the Peace Conference; it being 
understood that the Japanese Government 
will in the eventual peace settlement 
treat in the same spirit Great Britain’s 
claims to the German islands south of the 
Equator. 


The French assurance imposed as a 
condition Japan’s promise to induce 
China to declare war against Ger- 
many. It was given in March, 1917, 
and was in the following terms: 


The Government of the French Repub- 

lic is disposed to give the Japanese Gov- 
.ernment its accord in regulating at the 

time of the peace negotiations questions 
vital to Japan concerning Shantung and 
the German islands in the Pacific north 
of the Equator. It also agrees to sup- 
port the demands of the Imperial Japa- 
nese Government for the surrender of the 
rights Germany possessed before the war 
in this Chinese province and _ these 
islands. 

M. Briand demands, on the other hand, 
that Japan give its support to obtain 
from China the breaking of its diplomatic 
relations with Germany and that it give 
this act desirable significance. 


The Russian Government in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, committed itself very 
briefly to the support of Japanese 
claims. The Italian Government gave 
the same assurances. 

Japan’s Promise of Restoration.— 
The Shantung clauses contain no pro- 
vision obligating Japan to restore her 
concessions to China. So far as the 
Treaty of Peace is concerned, Japan 
succeeds to all the “rights, title, and 
privileges” of Germany in the prov- 
ince, without limitation or qualifica- 
tion. The Japanese delegates, it is 
understood, have given solemn assur- 
ances in behalf of their Government 
“to hand back the Shantung Peninsula 
in full sovereignty to China, retaining 
only the economic privileges granted 
to Germany and the right to establish a 
settlement under the usual conditions 
at Tsing-Tao.” This oral promise is 
the only assurance the Chinese have 
of eventually receiving the sovereign 
rights in one of their provinces. Jap- 
an also undertook orally to remove all 
her troops remaining in Shantung “at 
the earliest possible time.” She re- 
fused to bind herself in writing as to 
the fact of restitution or to state defi- 
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nitely in her oral assurances the exact 
or approximate date when restitution 
would be made, on the ground that: 
such an undertaking or promise 
would be a reflection on the good faith 
of her intentions. Even with a reces- 
sion of sovereignty to China, Japan 
would still be in a position of para- 
mountcy in the Peninsula. With the 
retention of economic and military 
privileges the disparity between China 
and Japan would still exist. 

Significance of the Shantung 
Privileges——The rights, interests, 
and concessions of Germany in Shan- 
tung to which Japan succeeds includes 
the leased territory of Kiao-chau with- 
in the harbor of Tsing-tao, the trans- 
Shantung Railway, known as_ the 
Tsing-tao-Chinen Railway or Kiao- 
chau-Tsinan-1'u Railway, and other 
railways and mining rights in the 
province. These pass to a power that 
already possesses a military base on 
Chinese soil at Port Arthur. The 
Chinese assert that by these transfers 
Japan, even with restitution of Chi- 
nese sovereignty, would bé in control 
of North China through the Shantung 
railways and the Manchurian rail- 
ways, and thereby be in a position to 
isolate Peking from southern and cen- 
tre China. Strategically the Bay of 
Kiao-chau commands one of the gate- 
ways of North China. By means of 
the Tsing-ta-Chinen Railway, which 
connects with the Tien-tsin-Peking ° 
railway systems, the quickest ap- 
proach from the sea to the Chinese 
capital is controlled. The military 
advantages and the economic ascend- 
ancy of Japan woul remain unim- 
paired even in the event of her carry- 
ing out her pledge of political resti- 
tution. 

Japan’s Diplomatic Strategy.—The 
Japanese delegates came to the Peace 
Conference with two objectives. The 
first was recognition by the white peo- 
ples of Japan’s racial equality; the 
second, sanction by the Conference of 
her rights in Shantung. The Japan- 
ese delegation took little part in the 
discussion of the many problems that 
confronted the Conference. They 
timed their proposals so as to afford 
them every possibility of suecess. The 
recognition of racial equality as 
pressed by Japan failed of adoption 
(see The League of Nations, supra), 
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and Baron Makino, the Japanese 
spokesman, said that her disappgint- 
ment might lead her to refuse mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. 
Precisely at this time Japan proposed 
her second objective, Shantung. Un- 
like Fiume, the matter of Shantung re- 
quired solution because it was to be in- 
corporated in the German -Treaty. 
The stage was set when Italy was re- 
fused her claims to Fiume and with- 
drew her delegates from Paris. Fiume 
was reserved for disposition in the 
Austrian Treaty; it was to be ceded 
by Austria to the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers and, in the event of dis- 
agreement, could be left to the League 
of Nations. 

The Conference was confronted with 
the demand of Japan for her second 
and probably her most important pro- 
posal one week after Italy’s withdraw- 
al. The alternative of placating Jap- 
an and saving the League, or of decid- 
ing in favor of China and dri iving both 
Japan and Italy into squaring their 
policies with those other powers whose 
interest it was to strike a wedge into 
Allied camp, was necessarily decided 
in favor of Japan by the Peace Confer- 
ence. It is no mere coincidence that 
the matter of Shantung came up the 
very day, April 29, when the German 
delegation arrived at Versailles. The 
Shantung decision was made on the 
next dav. The timing of the propos- 
als with events most auspicious to 
the Japanese for their adoption, and 
most dangerous to the Allies for their 
rejection, was a brilliant stroke of 
Japanese diplomacy. 

Refusal of China to Sign the 
Treaty with Germany. —Although as- 
surances were given the Chinese dele- 
gates that Japan’ s tenure in Shantung 
would not be long, they declared that 
their instructions were not to sign the 
Treaty unless they could make reser- 
vations. This the Allied statesmen re- 
fused to permit. A request for per- 
mission to state their objections at the 
time of signing was also refused. 
They then offer ed to sign if they were 
assured by the Council of Four that 
the Shantung case would be later 
heard by the League of Nations. This 
request also was refused. Theretipon 
the Chinese delegates declined to sign 
the treaty, basing their decision on the 
following grounds: 
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First.—That the delegation was unable 
to obtain definite assurances that Japan 
would give up the Shantung Province 
within a short time, and that the Japa- 
nese tenure would not be permitted to 
run for the remainder of the 99-year 
period under which Germany held the ter- 
ritory. 

Second.—That assurances were lacking 
that Japan would relinquish control of 
the railroad from Tsing-tao to Tsin Auru, 
the 'Tsing-tao-Shanghai-Cheloo cables, 
and facilities at the port of Kiao-chau. 


The Chinese delegation on the day 
of the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, June 28, issued a statement 
setting forth their reasons for refus- 
ing to sign, as follows: 


After failing in all earnest attempts at 
conciliation, and after seeing every hon- 
orable compromise rejected, the Chinese 
delegation had no course open save to 
adhere to the path of duty to their coun- 
try. Rather than accept by their signa- 
tures the Shantung articles in the Treaty 
against which their sense of right«and 
justice .militated, they refrained from 
signing the Treaty altogether. The Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries regret haying to 
take a course which appears to mar the 
solidarity of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, but they are firmly of the opin- 
ion, however, that responsibility for this 
rests not with themselves, who had no 
other honorable course, but rather witb 
those who, it is felt, unjustly and unnec- 
essarily deprived them of the right of 
making a declaration -to safeguard 
against any interpretation which might 
preclude China from asking for reconsid- 
eration of the Shantung question at a 
suitable moment in the future, in the 
hope that the injustice to China might be 
rectified later in the interest of perma- 
nent peace in the Far East. The Peace 
Conference having denied China justice in 
the settlement of the Shantung question, 
and having in effect prevented the dele- 
gation from signing the Treaty without 
sacrificing their sense of right, justice, 
and patriotic duty, the Chinese delegates 
submit their case to the imperial judg- 
ment of the world. 


Japan’s Interpretation of Condi- 
tional Return.—In August, Viscount 
Uchida, Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, issued a statement which 
tended to indicate that the return of 
Shantung was conditional upon a fu- 
ture arrangement between China and 
Japan in pursuance of their treaty of 
1915. In part the statement was: 


Japan now claims as one of the essen- 
tial conditions of peace that the leased 
territory of Kiao-chau should be sur- 
rendered to her without condition or com- 
pensation. At the same time, abiding 
| faithfully by the pledge which she gave 
‘to China in 1915, she is quite willing to 
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restore to China the whole territory in 
question and to enter upon negotiations 
with the Government of Peking as to the 
arrangement necessary to give effect to 
that pledge as soon as possible after the 
Treaty of Versailles shall have been rati- 
fied by Japan. 


President Wilson immediately is- 
sued a statement of “clarification” 
upon this interpretation, which, he 
said, “ought to be relieved of every 
shadow of obscurity or misapprehen- 
sion.” The President made it clear 
that the oral undertaking of Japan 
was in no way dependent upon the exe- 
cution of the agreement of 1915 be- 
tween China and Japan: 


Indeed, I felt it my duty to say that 
nothing that I agreed to must be con- 
strued as an acquiescence on the part of 
the Government of the United States in 
the policy of the notes exchanged between 
China and Japan in 1915 and 1918, and 
reference was made in the discussion to 
the “enforcement of the agreements of 
1915 and 1918 only in case China failed 
to codperate fully in the carrying out the 
policy outlined in the statement of Baron 
Makino and Viscount Chinda. 


THE SARRE BASIN 


The problem of the Sarre Basin pre- 
sented aspects which, from the view- 
point of France, were vital to her in- 
terests. As Shantung was to Japan 
and the Adriatic to Italy, the Sarre 
Basin was to France. Each of these 
powers urged their respective solu- 
tions as the sine qua non of adhesion 
to the peace and to the League of Na- 
tions. French policy centered mainly 
on two objections, military security 
and replacement, as well as repara- 
tion by Germany for devastation, of 
her industrial resources. The first 
she realized by the Anglo-American- 
French defensive alliance (see infra) ; 
the second she sought to attain by 
outright possession of the German 
‘coal mines in the Sarre. Her demands 
for outright cession were refused, but 
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a compromise was reached whereby 
the Basin was placed under the 7é- 
gime of the League of Nations for a 
period of 15 years. The district was 
transferred, not to French sovereignty, 
but to the control of the League of Na- 
tions. This solution presents the 
double advantage of preventing annex- 
ation and at the same time giving pos- 
session to France of the Sarre coal 
fields as immediate and certain com- 
pensation for the wanton destruction 
of her northern coal mines. The eco- 
nomic unity of the coal district of the 
Sarre is sought to be maintained. 
During the 15 years the population 
will, under the supervision of the 
League of Nations, have control of its 
own local affairs. At the end of this 
term provision is made for their com- 
plete freedom to decide whether they 
wish union with Germany, union with 
France, or a eontinuance of the ré- 
gime under the League of Nations. 

The solution had aspects of repara- 
tion which in the particular form it 
took were definite and visible symbols 
of the wrong Germany had committed 
and of the retribution that was ex- 
acted of her. It was not'a case of 
specified or unspecified amounts of 
coal. The complete and immediate 
transfer by Germany of the coal mines 
adjacent to the French frontier was, 
in the language of M. Clemenceau, “a 
more prompt, secure, and business-like 
method of compensation for the de- 
struction of the French coal mines.” 
A later concession made te Germany 
by the Peace Conference was that Ger- 
many might create a prior charge up- 
on her assets or revenues for the pay- 
ment for the mines in the Sarre region 
if the plebiscite goes against France. 
If, however, the sum agreed upon is 
not paid within a year from the day it 
is due, the Reparation Commission is 
to effect payment under instructions 
from the League of Nations. 


THE TREATY WITH GERMANY 


Presentation of the Terms.—The 
German Peace Delegation on May 7 
was received by the Peace Conference 
in the great hall of Trianon Palace at 
Versailles, and received the Treaty 
containing the conditions which the 
Allied and Associated Powers imposed 


as necessary and important for the | 


conclusion of peace. Officially it is 
known as the Treaty of Versailles. 
Twenty-two belligerent powers pre- 
sented a united front to the enemy 
delegation, which was headed by 
Count von Broekdorff-Rantzau. Pre- 
mier Clemenceau opened the session 
by addressing the Germans as follows: 
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You have asked for peace. We are 
ready to give you peace. We shall pre- 
sent to you now a book which contains 
our conditions. You will have every ta- 
cility to examine these conditions and the 
time necessary for it. 


He then gave notice of the procedure 
which the Conference had adopted for 
discussion. No oral discussion was to 
be permitted. The observations of 
the German delegates were to be made 
in writing. Two weeks was the max- 
imum period within which such wirit- 
ten observations were to be made and 
presented in English and French. Be- 
fore the expiration of the two weeks, 
nevertheless, the German delegates 
could send their reply on particular 
headings of the Treaty or ask ques- 
tions in regard to them. After an 
eXamination of these obsevations, the 
Supreme Council would send their an- 
swer in writing to the German dele- 
gates and determine the period within 
which “the final world-wide answer 
must be given by this delegation.” 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau ac- 
cepted the treaty for immediate exam- 
ination, after making a long statement 
in which he disclaimed tor Germany 
the sole responsibility for the war. 

German Efforts to Negotiate.—The 
first move of the German delegation 
was to attempt to open a general dis- 
cussion of the Treaty so as to change 
its provisions in principle. In their 
first note, dated May 10, they declared 
that on essential points the basis of 
the peace of right agreed upon between 
the belligerents has been abandoned: 
“The draft of the Treaty contains de- 
mands which no nation could endure. 
Moreover, our experts hold that many 
of them could not possibly be carried 
out.” M. Clemenceau promptly re- 
plied that the Allied and Associated 
Powers “can admit no discussion of 
their right to insist on the terms of the 
peace substantially as drafted. They 
can consider only such practical sug- 
gestions as the German Plenipotenti- 
aries may have to submit.” 

Two other German notes followed 
on May 13 and 16, in which the chief 
delegate charged that German terri- 
tories had been made “the subject of 
bargains between one sovereignty and 
another as though they were chattels 
and pawns in a game.” Emphasis 
was laid on the provisions concerning 
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the Sarre Basin, over which Germany 
was to lose her sovereign rights pend- 
ing a plebiscite at the end of 15 years 
to determine whether it should revert 
to Germany, go to France, or remain 
under the rule of the League of Na- 
tions. Recognizing that compensation 
must be accorded France for the de- 
struction of her coal resources, the 
Germans proposed a scheme of compen- 
sation in coal tons from German mines 
in general until such time as the dev- 
astated French mines should be re- 
paired. As to Belgium, the Germans 
renewed their early war proposais “to 
make full reparation for the damages 
suffered by her.” They saw “no rea- 
son why she [Germany] is to be forced 
to cede Prussian Moresnet and the dis- 
tricts of Eupen and Malmedy.” These 
notes brought a sharp and emphatic re- 
ply from M. Clemenceau, dated May 
24, as to the attempt to subject Ger- 
man territory to barter. ‘Che French 
Premier informed the German delega- 
tion that the ‘‘wishes of the popula- 
tion of all the territories in question 
will be consulted and the procedure 
followed in such consultation has been 
carefully settled with special regard 
to local conditions.” The proposal of 
handing over shares in German mines 
situated in German territory in lieu 
of the transfer of the Sarre Basin 
was dismissed as unacceptable. 

There were other German notes on 
international labor legislation and on 
a plan for the League of Nations. 
The great cifort of the German delega- 
tion to enter into a discussion of prin- 
ciples and to attain to a position of 
equality as negotiators at the peace. 
table began on May 29, when a series 
of counter-proposals were set forth. 
Two separate documents on legal end 
financial questions were presented, 
which totalled 60,000 words. The 
Treaty was characterized as “the vic- 
torious violence of our enemies” and 
the assertion was made that “the more 
deeply we penetrate into the spirit of 
the Treaty, the more convinced we be- 
come of the impossibility of carrying it 
out.” Oral negotiations were de- 
manded, also immediate admission to 
the League of Nations. An analysis 
was made of the territorial changes, 
and the conclusion advanced that the 
right of self-determination had been 
violated throughout the Treaty. Ger- 
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many would renounce her sovereign 
rights in Alsace-Lorrane, but a free 
plebiscite was demanded. She was 
ready to subject all her colonies to 
administration by the community of 
the League of Nations if she was recog- 
nzied as its mandatary. She pro- 
fessed to be wholly unable to accept 
the Reparation Commission set up by 
the Allies. She proposed an indem- 
nity of 100,000,000,000 marks without 
interest, provided the other terms as 
to colonies, overseas trade, and terri- 
tories were accepted. As to the deliv- 
eries of ships, raw materials, and ma- 
chinery demanded, she could meet the 
Allied claims only in part, largely be- 
cause of decreased production. She 
agreed to freedom of traflic on German 
rivers and within Germany, but on 
condition that there be no infringe- 
ment of German sovereignty. She re- 
fused to submit the Kaiser for trial 
on the ground that no German subject 
could be brought before a foreign court 
‘without established law or legal basis. 
Similarly, she could not agree to ex- 
tradite other subjects accused of viola- 
tions of the laws and customs of war. 
Instead, she proposed an international 
court of neutrals to judge the fact of 
crime, the punishment to remain with 
her national courts. A bitter protest 
was entered against the occupation of 
the Rhine provinces, and the demand 
was made that all Allied troops be 
withdrawn within six months of the 
peace. The labor clauses were de- 
clared to be unsatisfactory, and an 
international conference was proposed 
to examine the Allied proposals, the 
-German counter-proposals, and the 
Berne resolutions (see XV, Labor). 
The Final Treaty.—The Germans 
shot their bolt in these counter-pro- 


posals. The negotiations reached 
their last stage soon after. The final 


reply of the Allies was delivered on 
June 16. Further negotiations would 
not avail, and the Germans required 
to make a declaration of acceptance or 
rejection within five days. 


If they declare within the period that 
they are prepared to sign the Treaty as it 
stands, arrangements will be made for 
the immediate signature of the peace at 
Versailles. In default of such declara- 
tion . . . the armistice will then termi- 
nate and the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers will take such steps as they think 
needful to force their terms. 
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The principles of the conditions as. 
originally laid down in the Treaty 
draft were upheld. No departure was 
made from them. .Certain modifica- 
tions in detail, however, were permit- 
ted. ‘They included the following: a 
plebiscite for Upper Silesia, with guar- 
antees of coal from that region; fron- 
tier rectifications in West Prussia; 
the omission of a third zone from the 
Schleswig plebiscite; a temporary in- 
crease of the permitted strength of 
the German Army from 100,000 to 
200,000; a declaration of intention to 
submit within a month of the Treaty 
signature a list of those accused of 
violation of the laws and customs of 
war; an offer to codperate with a Ger- 
man Commission on Reparations and 
to receive suggestions for discharging 
the obligation; certain detailed modi- 
fications in the financial, economic, 
and ports and waterways clauses, in- 
cluding the abolition of the proposed 
Kiel Canal Commission; and assur- 
ance to Germany of membership in 
the League of Nations in the early 
future if she fulfills her obligations. 

Germany’s Acceptance.—Her coun- 
ter-proposals rejected, Germany 
sought to assent to the conditions of 
the Treaty within the five-day period 
allotted to her by an acceptance with 
qualifications. She informed the Al- 
lies that she was ready to sign, with- 
out recognizing that the German Gov- 
ernment was the author of the war and 
without undertaking the responsibil- 
ity of handing over for trial the des- 
ignated individuals who were accused 
of breach of the laws.and customs of 
war. She also forwarded the “mod- 
est request” that within two years the 
entire Treaty as signed should be sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations for 
further examination and_ revision. 
This conditional acceptance was imme- 
diately refused by the Allies. 


They can accept or acknowledge no 
qualification or reservation and must re- 
quire of the German representatives an 
unequivocal decision as to their purposes 
to sign and accept as a whole, or not to 
sign and accept the Treaty as formu- 
lated. 


On June 23, shortly before the ex- 
piration of the time, as extended, with- 
in which Germany was to give her ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the Treaty the 
German Government sent its consent 
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to sign the Treaty as submitted (see 
also III, Germany). The note of ac- 
ceptance was signed by Dr. Haniel von 
Haimhausen, who succeeded Count 
von Brockdorfl-Rantzau as head of 
the German delegation. The accept- 
ance was as follows: 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs has in- 
‘structed me to communicate to your Ex- 
cellency the following: 

It appears to the Government of the 
German Republic, in consternation at the 
last communication of the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments, that these Govern- 
ments have decided to wrest from Ger- 
many by force acceptance of the peace 
conditions, even those, which, without 
presenting any material significance, aim 
at divesting the German people of their 
honor. 

-No act of violence can touch the honor 
of the German people. The German peo- 
ple, after trightful suffering in these last 
years, have no means of defending them- 
selves by external action. 

Yielding to superior force and without 
renouncing in the meantime its own view 
of the unheard of injustice of the peace 
conditions, the Government of the, Ger- 
man Republic declares that it is ready to 
accept and sign the peace conditions im- 
posed. 


On June 28 Germany and the Allied 
and Associated Powers signed the 
Treaty of Versailles in the same impe- 

_Tial hall where the Germans had hum- 
bled the French so ignominiously 48 
years. before, 

Summary of the Treaty with Ger- 
many.—The Treaty of Peace with 
Germany is the longest treaty ever 
drawn. It totals about 80,000 words, 
divided into 15 main sections, and rep- 
resents the combined product of over 
a thousand experts working continual- 
ly through a series of commissions for 
three and a half months since Jan. 18. 
The Treaty with Germany does not 
deal with questions affecting Austria, 
Bulgaria, and ‘turkey except as bind- 
ing Germany to accept any agreement 
reached with those former allies 

By the terms of the Treaty, Ger- 
many restores <Alsace-Lorraine to 
France; accepts the internationaliza- 
tion of the Sarre Basin temporarily 
and of the city of Danzig permanent- 
ly; agrees to territorial changes to- 
ward Belgium and Denmark and in 
East Prussia; cedes most of Upper 
Silesia to Poland; and renounces all 
territorial and political rights outside 
of Europe as to her own and her al+ 
lies, anu especially to Morocco, Egypt, 


Siam, Liberia and Shantung. She 
also recognizes the total independence 
of German-Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. The new boundaries of 
Germany may be described approxi- 
mately as follows: present boundary 
with Holland; with Belgium, east of 
neutral Moresnet and along the east- 
ern boundary of Kreise, by Eupen and 
Malmedy; the present frontier with 
Luxembourg; the frontier with 
France of 1870, that is, the eastern 
boundary of Alsace-Lorraine with res- _ 
ervations as regards the Sarre Basin; 
the present frontier with Switzerland; 
the frontier of 1914 with Austria to 
the angle east of Neustadt. Slices of 
territory including parts of Silesia, 
West Prussia, most of Posen, and part 
of East Prussia are to be taken away 
from the eastern frontier sections of 
Germany and turned over to Poland. 
Denmark will have the opportunity of 
regaining from Germany the lost prov- 
ince of Schleswig through a plebiscite, 
after which a new frontier will be laid 
between Germany and Denmark. 

It is estimated that in colonies and 
foreign dependencies alone Germany 
loses an area of 1,027,820 sq. miles, 
with a white population of 24,389 and 
an estimated native population of 12,- 
041,608, in Africa, Asia, and in the 
Pacific. It is estimated also that Ger- 
many loses possession of or immediate 
control over territory in Europe 
amounting to 47,787 sq. miles. 

The following is the summary of 
the Peace Treaty issued to the press 
by the American delegation: 


Preamble 


The Preamble names as parties of the 
one part the United States, the British 
impire, France, ltaly, and Japan, de- 
scribed as the Five Allied and Associated 


Powers, and Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, Li- 


beria, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, Siam, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Uraguay, who with the five 
above are described as the Allied and 
Associated Powers, and on the other part, 
Germany. 

It states that: ‘Bearing in mind that 
on the request of the then Imperial Ger- 
man Government an armistice was grant- 
ed on November 11, 1918, by the Five 
Allied and Associated Powers in order 
that a treaty of peace might be concluded 
with her, and whereas the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers being equally desirous 
that the war in which they were succes- 
sively inyvoived directly or indirectly and 
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which originated in the declaration of 
war by Austria-Hungary on July 28, 
1914, against Serbia, the declaration of 
war by Germany against Russia on Au- 
gust 1, 1914, and against France on Au- 
gust 3, 1914, and in the invasion of Bel- 
glum, should be replaced by a firm, just, 
and durable peace,” the plenipotentiaries, 
“having communicated their full powers 
found im good and due form have AGREED 
AS FOLLOWS: 

‘“u’rom the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the state of war will ter- 
Minate. From that moment and subject 
to the provisions of this Treaty official 
relations with Germany, and with each of 
the German States, will be resumed by 
the Allied and Associated Powers.” 


Section I. LraAGUE OF NATIONS 


[The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions constitutes Section I.] 


Srcrion II. -BouNDARIES OF GERMANY 


Germany cedes to France Alsace-Lor- 
Taine, 5,6VU0 sq. miles, in the southwest 
and to Belgium two small districts be- 
tween Luxembourg and Holland, totalling 
382 sq. miles. She also cedes to Poland 
the southeastern tip of Silesia beyond and 
incluuiug Oppeln, most of Posen, and 
West Prussia, 21,686 sq. miles, Bast 
Prussia being isolated from the main 
body by a part of Poland. She loses 
sovereignty over the northeastmost tip of 
East Prussia, 40 sq. miles north of the 
river Memel, and the internationalized 
areas about Danzig, 729 sq. miles, and 
the basin of the Sarre, 738 sq. miles, be- 
tween the western border of the Rhenish 
Palatine of Bavaria and the southeast 
corner of Luxembourg. The Danzig area 
Consists of the V between the Nogat and 
Vistula Rivers made a W by the addi- 
tion of a similar V on the west including 
the city of Danzig. The southeastern 
third of East Prussia and the area be- 
tween East Prussia and the Vistula 
north of lat. 53° 30’ is to have its na- 
tionality determined by popular vote, 
5,788 sq. miles, as is to be the case in 
part of Sleswig, 2,787 sq. miles. 


Belgium 


Germany is to consent to the abroga- 
tion of the treaties of 1839 by which 
Belgium was established as a neutral 
State, and to agree in advance to any 
convention with which the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers may determine to replace 
them. She is to recognize the full sover- 
eignty of Belgium over the contested ter- 
ritory of Moresnet and over part of Prus- 
sian Moresnet, and to renounce in favor 
of Belgium all rights over the circles of 
Eupen and Malmedy, the inhabitants of 
which are to be entitled within six 
months to protest against this change of 
sovereignty either in whole or in part, 
the final decision to be reserved to the 
League of Nations. .A commission is to 
settle the details of the frontier, and va- 
rious regulations for change of national- 
ity are laid down. 


Luxembourg 


_ Germany renounces her various trea- 
ties and conventions with the Grand 
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Duchy of Luxembourg, recognizes that it 
veased to be a part of the German Zoll- 
verein from January 1, 1919, renounces 
all right of exploitation ot its railways, 
adheres to the abrogation of its neutrali- 
ly, and accepts in advance any interna- 
tional agreement as to it reached by the 
Allied and Associated Powers. 


Left Bank of the Rhine tS 


As provided in the miitary clauses, _ 


Germany will not maintain any fortifica- 
tious or armed forces less than 50 kilo- 
metres to the east of the Rhine, hold any 
maneuvers, or Maintain any works to ta- 
cilitate mobilization. In case of viola- 
tion, ‘‘she shall be regarded as commit- 
ting a hostile act against the Powers who 
sign the present Treaty and as intending 
to disturb the peace of the world.” “By 
virtue of the present Treaty, Germany 
shall be bound to respond to any request 
for an explanation which the Council of 
the League of Nations may think it nee- 
essary to address to her,” 


Alsace-Lorraine 


After recognition of the moral obliga- 
tion to repair the wrong .done in 1871 by 
Germany to France and the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the territories ceded to 
Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort are 
restored to France with their frontiers as 
before 1871, to date trom the.signing of 
the armistice, and to be tree of all public 
debts. 

Citizenship is regulated by detailed 
provisions distinguishing those who are 
immediately restored to full French citi- 
zenship, those who have to make a tor- 
mal application therefor, and those for 
whom naturalization is open alter three 
years. The last-named class includes 
German residents in Alsace-Lorraine, as 
distinguished from those who acquired 
the position of Alsace-Lorrainers as de- 
fined in the Treaty. 

All public property and all private 
property of German ex-sovereigns passes 
to France without payment or credit. 
France is substituted for Germany as re- 
gards ownership of the railroads and 
rights over concessions of tramways. 
The Rhine bridges pass to France, with 
the obligation for their upkeep. 

For five years mantfactured products 
of Alsace-Lorraine will be admitted to 
Germany free of duty to a total amount 
not exceeding in any year the average of 
the three years preceding the war, and 
textile materials may be imported from 
Germany to Alsace-Lorraine and reéx- 
ported tree of duty. Contracts for elec- 
tric power from the Right Bank must be 
continued for ten years. 

For seven years, with possible exten- 
sion to ten, the ports of Kehl and Stras- 
bourg shall be administered as a single 
unit by a French administrator appointed 
and supervised by the Central Rhine 
Commission. Property rights will be 
safeguarded in both ports, and equality 
of treatment as respects traffic assured 
the nationals, vessels, and goods of every 
country. 

Contracts between Alsace-Lorrainers 
and Germans are maintained save for 
France’s right to annul on grounds of 
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public interest. Judgments of courts 
hold in certain classes of cases, while in 
other a judicial exequatur is first re- 
quired. Political condemnations during 
the war are null and void, and the obli- 
gation to repay war fines is established 
as in other parts of Allied territory. 

Various clauses adjust the general 
provisions of the Treaty to the special 
conditions of Alsace-Lorraine, certain 
matters of execution being left to conven- 
tions to be made between France and 
Germany. 


The Sarre 


In compensation for the destruction of 
coal mines in northern France and as 
payment on account of reparation, Ger- 
Many cedes to France full ownership of 
the coal mines of the Sarre Basin, with 
their subsidiaries, accessories, and fa- 
cilities. Their value will be estimated 
by the Reparation Commission and cred- 
ited against that account. The French 
rights will be governed by German law in 
force at the armistice, excepting war leg- 


islation, France replacing the present 
owners, whom Germany undertakes to 
indemnify. France will continue to fur- 


nish the present proportion of coal for 
local needs and contribute in just propor- 
tion to local taxes. The basin extends 
from the frontier of Lorraine, as rean- 
nexed to France, north as far as St. 
Wendel, including on the west the valley 
of the Sarre as far as Saarholzbach, and 
on the east the town of Homburg. 

In order to secure the rights and wel- 
fare of the population and guarantee to 
France entire freedom in working the 
mines, the territory will be governed by 
a Commission appointed by the League of 
Nations, and consisting of five members, 
one French, one a native of the Sarre, 
and representing three different coun- 
tries other than France and Germany. 
The League will appoint a member: of 
the Commission as chairman, to act as 
executive of the Commission... The Com- 
mission will have all powers of govern- 
ment formerly*belonging to the German 
Empire, Prussia, and Bavaria; will ad- 
minister the railroads and other public 
services, and have full power to interpret 
the Treaty clauses. The local courts will 
continue, but subject to the Commission. 
Existing German legislation will remain 
the basis of law, but the Commission may 
make modifications after consulting a lo- 
al representative assembly which it will 
organize. It will have the taxing power, 
but for local purposes only; new taxes 
must be approved by this assembly. La- 
bor legislation will consider the wishes 
of the local labor organizations and the 
labor programme of the League. French 
and other labor may be freely utilized, 
the former being free to belong to French 
unions. All rights acquired as to pen- 
sions and social insurance will be main- 
tained by Germany and the Sarre Com- 
mission. There will be no military serv- 
ice but only a local gendarmerie to pre- 
serve order. The people will preserve 
their local assemblies, religious liberties, 
schools and language, but may vote only 
for local assemblies. They will keep 
their present nationality, except so far as 
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individuals may change it. Those wish- 
ing to leave will have every facility with 
respect to their property. The territory 
will form part of the French customs sys- 
tem, with no export tax on coal and met- 
allurgical products going to Germany, or 
on German products entering the Basin, 
and for five years no import duties on 
products of the Basin going to Germany 
or German products coming into the 
Basin for local consumption. French 
money may circulate without restriction. 

After 15 years a plebiscite will be held 
by communes to ascertain the desires of 
the population as to continuance of the 
existing régime under the League of Na- 
tions, union with France, or union with 
Germany. The right to vote will belong 
to all inhabitants over 20 resident there- 
in at the signature. Taking into account 
the opinions thus expressed, the League 
will decide the ultimate sovereignty. In 
any portion restored to Germany the Ger- 
man Government must buy out the 
French mines at an appraised valuation ; 
if the price is not paid within six months 
thereafter, this portion passes finally to 
France. If Germany buys’ back the 
mines, the League will determine how 
much of the coal shall be annually sold 
to France. : 


German-Austria 


Germany recognizes the independence 
of German-Austria as inalienable except 
by consent of the League of Nations. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Germany recognizes the entire inde- 
pendence of the Czecho-Slovak State, in- 
cluding the autonomous territory of the 
Ruthenians south of the Carpathians, and 
accepts the frontiers of this State as to 
be determined, which in the case of the 
German frontier shall follow the frontier 
of Bohemia in 1914. The usual stipula- 
tions as to acquisition and change of na- 
tionality follow. 


Poland 


Germany cedes to Poland the greater 
part of Upper Silesia [subject to a plebis- 
cite], Posen, and the province of West 
Prussia on the left bank of the Vistula. 
A field boundary commission of seven, 
five representing the Allied and Associ> 
ated Powers and one each representing 
Poland and Germany shall be constituted 
within 15 days of the Peace to delimit 
this boundary. Such special provisions 
as are necessary to protect racial, lin- 
guistic, or religious minorities and to as- 
sure freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment of commerce of other nations 
shall be laid down in a subsequent treaty 
between the Five Allied and Associated 
Powers and Poland [see supra]. 


East Prussia 


The southern and the eastern frontier 
of East Prussia as facing Poland is to be 
fixed by plebiscites, the first in the Re- 
gency of Allenstein between the southern 
frontier of East Prussia and the northern 
frontier of Regierungsbesirk Allenstein 
from where it meets the boundary be- 
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tween East and West Prussia to its junc- 
tion with the boundary between the cir- 
cles of Oletsko and Augersburg, thence 
the northern boundary of Oletsko to its 
junction with the present frontier, and 
the second in the area comprising the cir- 
cles of Stuhn and Rosenburg and the 
parts of the circles of Marienburg and 
Marienwerder east of the Vistula. 

In each case German troops and au- 
thorities will move out within 15 days of 
the Peace and the territories be placed 
under an international Commission of 
five members appointed by the Five Al- 
lied and Associated Powers, with the par- 
ticular duty of arranging for a free, fair, 
and secret vote. The Commission will 
report the results of the plebiscites to the 
Five Powers with a recommendation for 
the boundary and will terminate its work 
as soon as the boundary has been laid 
down and the new authorities set up. 

The Five Allied and Associated Powers 
will draw up regulations assuring East 
Prussia full and equitable access to and 
use of the Vistula. A subsequent con- 
vention, of which the terms will be fixed 
by the Five Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, will be entered into between Poland, 
Germany, and Danzig, to assure suitable 
railroad communication across German 
territory on the right bank of the Vistula 
between Poland and Danzig, while Poland 
shall grant free passage from East Prus- 
sia to Germany. 

The north-eastern corner of East Prus- 
sia about Memel is to be ceded by Ger- 
many to the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, the former agreeing to accept the 
settlement made, especially as regards 
the nationality of the inhabitants. 


Danzig 

Danzig and the district immediately 
about. it is to be constituted into the 
“Free City of Danzig’’ under the guaran- 
tee of the League of Nations. A High 
Commissioner appointed by the League 
of Nations and resident of Danzig shall 
draw up a constitution in agreement with 
the duly appointed representatives of the 
city and shall deal in the first instance 
with all differences arising between the 
City and Poland. The actual boundaries 
of the city shall be delimited by a com- 
_Mission appointed within six months from 
the peace and to include three represen- 
tatives chosen by the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, and’ one each by Germany 
and Poland. 

A convention, the terms of whi¢h shall 
be fixed by the Five Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, shall be concluded between 
Poland and Danzig which shall include 
Danzig within the Polish customs fron- 
tiers, though with a free area in the 
port; insure to Poland the free use of all 
the City’s waterways, docks, and other 
port facilities, the control and adminis- 
tration of the Vistula and the whole 
through railway system with the -city, 
and postal, telegraphic, and telephonic 
communication between Poland and Dan- 
zig ; provide against discrimination 
against Poles within the City, and place 
its foreign relations and the diplomatic 
protection of its citizens abroad in charge 
of Poland. 


Denmark 


The frontier between Germany and 
Denmark will be fixed in accordance with 
the wishes of the population. Ten days 
from the Peace, German troops and au- 
thorities shall evacuate the region north 
of the line running from the mouth of 
the Schlei, south of Kappel, Schleswig, 
and Friedrichstadt along the Wider to the 
North Sea south of Tonning; the Work- 
men’s and Soldier’s Councils shall be dis- 
solved; and the territory administered by 
an international Commission of Five, of 
whom Norway and Sweden shall be in- 
vited to name two. 

The Commission shall insure a_ free 
and secret vote in three [afterward re- 
duced to two] zones. That between the 
German-Danish frontier and a line run- 
ning south of the island of Alsen, north 
of Flensburg and south of Tondern to the 
North Sea north of the island of Sylt will 
vote as a unit within three weeks after 
the evacuation. Within five weeks after 
this vote the second zone, whose southern 
boundary runs from the North Sea south 
of the island of Fehr to the Baltic south 
of Sygum, will vote by communes. Two 
weeks after that vote the third zone run- 
ning to the limit of evacuation will also 
vote by communes. The International 
Commission will then draw a new fron- 
tier on the basis of these plebiscites and 
with due regard for geographical and 
economic conditions. Germany will re- 
nounce all sovereignty over territories: 
north of this line in favor of the Associ- 
ated Governments, who will hand them 
over to Denmark. 


Heligoland 


The fortifications, military establish- 
ments, and harbors of the Islands of 
Heligoland and Dune are to be destroyed 
under the supervision of the Allies by 
German labor, and at Germany’s expense. 
They may not be reconstructed, or any 
similar works built in the future. 


Russia 


Germany agrees to respect as perma- 
nent and inalienable the independence of 
all territories which were part of the 
former Russian Empire, to accept the 
abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk and other 
treaties entered into with the Maximalist 
Government of Russia, to recognize the 
full force of all treaties entered into by 
the Allied and Associated Powers with 
states which were a. part of the former 
Russian Empire, and to recognize the 
frontiers as determined thereon. The Al- 
lied and Associated Powers formally re- 
serve the right of Russia to obtain resti- 
tution and reparation on the principles of 
the present Treaty. 


Section IV. GprMAN RIGHTS OUTSIDE 
, EUROPE 


Outside Europe Germany renounces alt 
rights, titles and privileges as to her own 
or her allies’ territories to all the Allied 
and Associated Powers, and undertakes 
to accept whatever measures are taken 
by the. five Allied~Powers in relation 
thereto. ‘ 
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Colonies and Overseas Possessions 


Germany renounces in favor of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers her oversea 
possessions with all rights and titles 
therein. All movable and immovable 
property belonging to the German Em- 
pire or to any German state shall pass 
to the Government exercising authority 
therein. These Governments may make 
whatever provisions seem suitable for the 
repatriation of German nationals and as 
to the conditions on which German sub- 
jects of European origin shall reside, 
hold property, or carry on _ business. 
Germany undertakes to pay reparation 
for damage suffered by French nationals 
in the Kamerun or its frontier zone 
through the acts of German civil and 
military authorities and of individual 
Germans from Jan. 1, 1900, to Aug. 1, 
1914. Germany renounces all rights un- 
der the Convention of Nov. 4, 1911, and 
Sept. 28, 1912, and undertakes to pay to 
France in accordance with an estimate 
presented and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission all deposits, credits, ad- 
vances, etc., thereby secured. Germany 
undertakes to accept and observe any 
provisions by the Allied and Associated 
Powers as to the trade in arms and spir- 
-its in Africa, as well as to the General 
Act of Berlin, 1885, and the General Act 
of Brussels of 1890. Diplomatic pro- 
tection to the inhabitants of former Ger- 
man colonies is to be given by the Gov- 
ernments exercising authority. 


China 

Germany renounces in favor of China 
all privileges and indemnities resulting 
from the Boxer Protocol of 1901 and all 
buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, mu- 
nitions of war, ships, wireless plants, 
and other public property, except diplo- 
matic or consular establishments, in the 
German concessions of Tien-tsin and 
Hankow and in other Chinese territory 
except Kiao-chau, and agrees to return 
to China at her own expense all the as- 
tronomical instruments seized in 1900 
and 1901. China will, however; take no 
measures for disposal of German property 
in the Legation Quarter at Pekin with- 
out the consent of the Powers signatory 
to the Boxer Protocol. { 

Germany accepts the abrogation of the 
concessions at Hankow and _ Tien-tsin, 
China agreeing to open them to interna- 
tional use. Germany renounces all 
elaims against China or any Allied and 
Associated Government for the intern- 
ment or repatriation of her citizens in 


China and for the seizure or liquidation. 


of German interests there since Aug. 14, 
1917.. She renounces in favor of Great 
Britain her State property in the British 
concessions at Canton, and of France and 
China jointly of the property of the Ger- 
Man school in the French concession at 
Shanghai. 


Siam 
- Germany recognizes that all agree- 
ments between herself and Siam, includ- 
‘ing the right of  extra-territoriality, 
eased July 22, 1917, and German pub- 
lic property except consular and diplo- 


matic promises passes without SHEEN a gs 


tion to Siam, German private property to 
be dealt with in accordance with the 
“Economic Clauses.’”’ Germany waives 
all claims against Siam for the seizure 
and condemnation of her ships, liquida- 
tion of her property, or internment of 
her nationals. 


Liberia 

Germany renounces all rights under 
the international arrangements of 1911- 
1912 regarding Liberia, more particularly 
the right to nominate a receiver of the 
customs, and disinterests herself in any 
further negotiations for the rehabilitation 
of Liberia. She regards as abrogated all 
commercial treaties and agreements be- 
tween herself and Liberia and recognizes 
Liberia’s right to determine the status 
and condition of the reéstablishment_ of 
Germans in Liberia. 


Morocco 
Germany renounces all her rights, 
titles, and privileges under the Act of 


Algeciras and the Franco-German agree- 
ments of 1909 and 1911 and under all 
treaties and arrangements with the Sheri- 
fian Empire. She undertakes not to in- 
tervene in any negotiations as to Morocco 
between France and other Powers, ac- 
cepts all the consequences of the French 
Protectorate there, and renounces the 
Capitulations. The  Sherifian Govyern- 
ment shall have complete liberty of ac- 
tion in regard to German nationals, and 
all German-protected persons shall be 
subject to the common law. All movable 
and immovable German property, includ- 
ing mining rights, may be sold at public 
auction, the proceeds to be paid to the 
Sherifian Government and deducted from 
the reparation account. Germany is also 
required to relinquish her interests in the 
State Bank of Morocco. All Moroccan 
goods entering Germany shall have the 
same privilege as French goods. 


Egypt 

Germany recognizes the British Pro- 
tectorate over Egypt declared on Dec. 18, 
1914, and renounces as from Aug. 4, 
1914, the Capitulations and all the trea- 
ties, agreements, etc., concluded by her 
with Egypt. She undertakes not to in- 
tervene in any negotiations about Egypt 
between Great Britain and other Powers. 
There are provisions for jurisdiction over 
German nationals and property, and for 
German consent to any changes which 
may be made in relation to the Commis- 
sion of Public Debt. Germany consents 
to the transfer to Great Britain of the 
powers given to the late Sultan of Tur- 
key for securing fhe free navigation of 
the Suez Canal. rrangements for prop- 
erty belonging to German nationals in 
Egypt aré made similar to those in the 
case of Morocco and other countries. 
Anglo-Egyptian goods entering Germany 
shall enjoy the same treatment as British 
goods. 


Turkey and Bulgaria 
Germany accepts all arrangements 
which the Allied and Associated Powers 
make with Turkey and Bulgaria with ref- 
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erence to any rights, privileges or inter- 
ests claimed in those countries by Ger- 
many or her nationals and not dealt with 
elsewhere. 

Shantung 


Germany cedes to Japan all rights, 
titles and privileges, notably as to Kiao- 
Chau, and the railroads, mines, and ca- 
bles acquired by her treaty with China 
of March 6, 1898, and by other agree- 
ments as_ to Shantung. All German 
rights to the railroad from Tsing-tao to 
Tsinan-fu, including all facilities and 
mining rights and rights of exploitation, 
pass equally to Japan, and the cables 
from Tsing-tao to Shanghai and Che- 
Foo, the cables free of all charges. All 
German state property, movable and im- 


movable, in Kiao-Chau, is acquired by 
Japan free of all charges. [See also 
supra.] 


SECTION V. MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR 


“In order to render possible the initia- 
tion of a general limitation of arma- 
ments of all nations, Germany under- 
takes directly to observe the military, 


naval, and air clauses which follow.” 
Military Forces 
The demobilization of the German 


Army must take place within two months 
of the Peace. Its strength may not ex- 
ceed 100,000 [later increased temporarily 
to 200,000], including 4,000 officers, with 
not over seven divisions of infantry and 
three of cavalry, and to be devoted exclu- 
sively to maintenance of internal order 
and control of frontiers. Divisions may 
not be grouped under more than two 
Army Corps Headquarters Staffs. 

The Great German General Staff is 
abolished. The army administrative 
service, consisting of civilian personnel 
not included in the number of effectives, 
is reduced to one-tenth the total in the 
1913 budget. Employees of the German 
states such as customs officers, forest 
guards, and coast guards may not exceed 
the number in 1913. Gendarmes and lo- 
cal police may be increased only in ac- 
cordance with the growth of population. 
None of these may be assembled for mili- 
tary training. 


Armaments 


All establishments for the manufac- 
ture, preparation, storage, or design of 
arms and munitions of war, except those 
specifically excepted, must be closed with- 
in three months of the Peace and their 
personnel dismissed. The exact amount 
of armament and munitions allowed 
Germany is laid down in detailed tables, 
all in excess to be styrrendered or ren- 
dered useless. The manufacture or im- 
portation of asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other gases and all analogous liquids is 
forbidden, as well as the importation of 
arms, munitions, and war materials. 
Germany may not manufacture such ma- 
terials for foreign Governments. 


Conscription 


Conscription is abolished in Germany. 
’ The enlisted personnel. must be main- 
tained by voluntary enlistments for terms 
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of 12 consecutive years, the number of 
discharges before the expiration of that 
term not in any year to exceed five per 
eent. of the total effectives. Officers re- 
maining in the service must agree to 
serve to the age of 45 years and newly 
appointed officers must agree toy serve ac- 
tively for 25 years. 

No military schools except those abso- 
lutely indispensable for the units allowed 
shall exist in Germany two months after 
the Peace. No associations such as soci- 
eties of discharged soldiers, shooting or 
touring clubs, educational establishments 
or universities may occupy themselves 
with military matters. All measures of 
mobilization are forbidden. 


Fortresses 


All fortified works, fortresses, and field - 
works situated in German territory with- 
in a zone 50 kilometres east of the Rhine 
will be dismantled within three months. 
The construction of any new fortifications. 
there is forbidden. The fortified works 
on the southern and eastern frontiers, 
however, may remain. 


Control 


Inter-Allied Commissions of Control 
will see to the execution of the provisions. 
for which a time limit is set, the maxi- 
mum named being three months. They 
may establish headquarters at the Ger- 
man seat of government and go to any 
part of Germany desired. Germany must 
give them complete facilities, pay their 
expenses, and also the expenses of execu- 
tion of the Treaty, including the labor 
and material necessary in demolition, de- 
struction or surrender of war equipment. 


Naval 


The German Navy must be demobilized 
within a period of two months after the 
Peace. 

She will be allowed six small battle- 
ships, six light cruisers, 12 destroyers, 12 
torpedo boats, and no submarines, either 
military or commercial, with a personnel 
of 15,000 men, including officers, and no 
reserve force of any character. Con- 
scription is abolished, only voluntary 
service being permitted, with a minimum 
period of 25 years service for officers and 
12 for men. No member of the German 
mercantile marine will be permitted any 
naval training. 

All German vessels of war in foreign 
ports, and the German High Seas Fleet 
interned at Scapa Flow, will be surren- 
dered, the final disposition of these ships 
to be decided upon by the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers. Germany must surren- 
der 42 modern destroyers, 50 modern 
torpedo-boats, and all submarines, with 
their salvage vessels. All war vessels 
under construction, including submarines, 
must be broken up. War vessels not 
otherwise provided for, are to be placed 
in reserve or used for commercial pur- 
poses. Replacement of ships except 
those lost can take place only at the end 
of 20 years for battleships and 15 years 
for destroyers. The largest armored 
ship Germany will be permitted will be 
10,000 tons. 

Germany is required to sweep up the 
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Mines in the North Sea and the Baltic 
Sea as decided upon by the Allies. All 
German fortifications in the Baltic de- 
fending the passages through the Belts 
Must be demolished. Other coast de- 
fenses are permitted, but the number and 
calibre of the guns must not be increased. 

During a period of three months after 
the Peace, German high-power wireless 
stations at Nauen, Hanover, and Berlin 
will not be permitted to send any mes- 
sages except for commercial purposes and 
under supervision of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments, nor may any more 
be constructed. 

Germany will be allowed to repair 
German submarine cables which have 
been cut but are not being utilized by the 
Allied Powers, and also portions of ca- 
bles which, after having been cut, have 
been removed, or are at any rate not 
being utilized by any one of the Allied 
and Associated Powers. In such cases 
the cables, or portions of cables, removed 
or utilized remain the property of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, and accord- 
ingly 14 cables or parts of cables are 
specified which will not be restored to 
Germany. 

Air 

The armed forces of Germany must not 
include any military or naval air forces 
except for not over 100 unarmed sea- 
planes to be retained till Oct. 1 to search 
for submarine mines. No dirigibles shall 
be kept. The entire air personnel is to 
be demobilized within two months, ex- 
cept for 1,000 officers and men retained 
till October. No aviation grounds or dirig- 
ible sheds are to be allowed within 150 
kilometres of the Rhine or the eastern or 
southern frontiers, existing installations 
within these limits to be destroyed. The 
manufacture of aircraft and parts of air- 
eraft is forbidden for six months. All 
military and naval aeronautical material 
under a most exhaustive definition must 
be surrendered within three months, ex- 
cept for the hundred seaplanes already 
specified. 


SECTION VI. PRISONERS OF WAR 
The repatriation of German prisoners 
and interned civilians is to be carried out 
without delay and at Germany’s expense 
by a commission composed of representa- 
tives of the Allies and Germany. Those 
under sentence for offences against disci- 
pline are to be repatriated without re- 
gard to the completion of their sentence. 
Until Germany has surrendered persons 
guilty of offences against the laws and 
customs of War, the Allies have the right 
to retain selected German officers. The 
Allies may deal at their own discretion 
with German nationals who do not desire 
to be repatriated, all repatriation being 
conditional on the immediate release of 
any Allied subjects still in Germany. 
Germany is to accord facilities to com- 
missions of enquiry in collecting informa- 
tion in regard to missing prisoners of 
war and in imposing penalties on German 
officials who have concealed Allied na- 
tionals. Germany is to restore all prop- 
erty belonging to Allied prisoners. There 
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is to be reciprocal exchange of informa- 
tion as to dead prisoners and their graves. 


Graves 


Both parties will respect and maintain 
the graves of soldiers and sailors buried 
on their territories, agree to recognize 
and assist any commission charged by 
any Allied or Associated Government with 
identifying, registering, maintaining or 
erecting suitable monuments over the 
graves, and to afford to each other all fa- 
cilities for the repatriation of the re- 
mains of their soldiers. 


SrcTIon VII. 


“The Allied and Associated Powers 
publicly arraign William II of Hohen- 
zollern, formerly German Emperor, for a 
supreme offence against international mo- 
rality and the sanctity of treaties.” 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be 
requested of Holland and a special tri- 
bunal set up composed of one judge from 
each of the five Great Powers, with full 
guarantees of the right of defense, It is 
to be guided ‘‘by the highest motives of 
international policy with a view of vindi- 
cating the solemn obligations of interna- 
tional undertakings and the validity of 
international morality,’’ and will fix the 
punishment it feels should be imposed. 

Persons accused of having committed 
acts in violation of the laws and cus- 
toms of war are to be tried and punished 
by military tribunals under military law. 
If the charges affect nationals of only 
one state, they will be tried before a tri- 
bunal of that state; if they affect na- 
tionals of several states, they will be 
tried before joint tribunals of the states 
concerned. Germany shall hand over to 
the Associated Governments either jointly 
or severally all persons so accused and 
all documents and information necessary 
to ensure full knowledge of the incrimi- 
nating acts, the discovery of the offend- 
ers, and the just appreciation of the re- 
sponsibility. The accused will be enti- 
tled to name his own counsel. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


SecTIon VIII. REPARATION 


“The Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments affirm, and Germany accepts the 
responsibility of herself and her allies 
for causing all the loss and damage to 
which the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments and their nationals have been sub- 
jected as a consequence of the war im- 
posed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies.” 

The total obligation of Germany to pay, 
as defined in the category of damages, is 
to be determined and notified to her after 
a fair hearing and not later than May 1, 
1921, by an _ Inter-Allied Reparation 
Commission. At the same time a sched- 
ule of payments to discharge the obliga- 
tion within 30 years shall be presented. 
These payments are subject to postpone- 
ment in certain contingencies. Germany 
irrevocably recognizes the full authority 
of this Commission, agrees to supply it 
with all the necessary information and 
to pass legislation to effectuate its find- 
ings. She further agrees to restore iv 
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the Allies cash and certain articles which 
can be identified. 

As an immediate step towards restora- 
tion, Germany shall pay within two years 
20,000,000,000 marks in either gold, 
goods, ships, or other specific forms of 
payment, with the understanding that 
certain. expenses, such as those of the 
Armies of Occupation and payments for 
food and raw materials, may be deducted 
at the discretion of the Allies. 

Germany further binds herself to repay 
all sums borrowed by Belgium from the 
Allies as a result of Germany’s violation 
of the treaty of 1839 up Nov. 11, 1918, 
and for this purpose will issue at once 
and hand over to the Reparation Com- 
mission five per cent. gold bonds falling 
due in 1926. ‘ 

While the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments recognize that the resources of 
Germany are not adequate after taking 
into account permanent diminution of 
such resources resulting from the Treaty, 
they require, and Germany undertakes 
that she will make, compensation for all 
damages caused to civilians under seven 
main categories: 

(a) Damages by personal injury to 
civilians caused by acts of war, directly 
or indirectly. 

(b) Damages caused to civilians, in- 
cluding exposure to the sea, resulting 
from acts of cruelty ordered by the en- 
emy, and to civilians in the occupied 
territories. 

(c) Damages caused by maltreatment 
of prisoners, 

(d) Damages to the Allied peoples 
represented by pensions and separation 
allowances, capitalized at the signature 
of this Treaty. 

(e) Damages to property other than 
naval or military materials. 

(f) Damage to civilians 
forced to labor. 

(g) Damages in the form of levies of 
fines imposed by the enemy. 

“Tn periodically estimating Germany’s 
capacity to pay, the Reparation Commis- 
sion shall examine the German system of 
taxation, first to the end that the sums 
for reparation which Germany is required 
to pay shall become a charge upon all 
her revenues, prior to that for the service 
or discharge of any domestic loan and 
secondary so as to satisfy itself that, in 
‘general, the ‘German scheme of taxation 
is fully as heavy proportionately as that 
of any of the Powers represented on the 
Commission.” 

“The measures which the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall have the right to 
take, in case of voluntary default by 
Germany, and which Germany agrees not 
to regard as acts of war, may include eco- 
nomic and financial prohibitions and re- 
prisals and in general such other meas- 
ures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circum- 
stances.” 

The Commission shall consist of one 
representative each of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, and in certain cases of Japan and 
Serbia, with all other Allied Powers en- 
titled, when their claims are under con- 
sideration, to the right of representation 


by being 
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without voting power. It shall permit 
Germany to give evidence regarding her 
eapacity to pay and shall assure her a 
just opportunity to be heard. It shalb 
make its headquarters at Paris; establish 
its own procedure and personnel, have 
general control of the whole reparation 
problem; and become the _ exclusive 
agency of the Allies for receiving, hold- 
ing, selling and distributing reparation 
payments. Majority vote shall prevail 
except that unanimity is required on 
questions involving the sovereignty of any 
ot the Allies, the cancellation of all or 
part of Germany’s obligations, the time 
and manner of selling, distributing and 
negotiating bonds issued by Germany, any 
postponement between 1921 and 1926 of 
annual payments beyond 1930 and any 
postponement after 1926 for a period of 
more than three years, the application of 
a different method of measuring damage 
than in a similar former case, and the 
interpretation of provisions. Withdrawal 
from representation is permitted on 12 
months’ notice. 

The Commission may require Germany 
to give from time to time, by way of 
guaranty, issues of bonds or other obli- 
gations to cover such claims as are not 
otherwise satisfied. In this connection 
and on account of the total amount of 
claims, bond issues are presently to be 
required of Germany in acknowledgment 
of its debt as follows: 20,000,000,000: 
marks gold, payable not later than May 
1, 1921, without interest; 40,000,000,000 
marks gold bearing 2% per cent. interest 
between 1921 and 1926 and thereafter 
five per cent., with a one per cent. sink- 
ing-fund payment beginning in 1926; and 
an undertaking to deliver 40,000,000,000 
marks gold bonds bearing interest at five 
per cent., under terms to be fixed by the 
Commission. 

Interest on Germany’s debt will be five 
per cent. unless otherwise determined by 
the Commission in the future, and pay- 
ments that are not made in gold may ‘“‘be 
accepted by the Commission in the form 
of properties, commodities, businesses, 
rights concessions, etc.’’ Certificates of 
beneficial interest representing either 
bonds or goods delivered by Germany 
may be issued by the Commission to the 
interested power, no power being entitled, 
however, to have its certifivates divided 
into more than five pieces. As bonds are 
distributed and pass from the control of 
the Commission, an amount of Germany’s 
debt equivalent to their par value is to 
be considered as liquidated. 


Shipping 


The German Government recognizes 
the right of the Allies to the replacement, 
ton for ton and class for class, of all 
merchant ships and fishing boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war, and agrees to 
cede to the Allies all German merchant 
ships of 1,600 tons gross and upwards; 
one-half of her ships between 1,600 and 
1,000 tons gross and one-quarter of her 
steam trawlers and other fishing boats. 
These ships are to be delivered within 
two months to the Reparation Commis- 
sion, together with documents of title 
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evidencing the transfer of the ships free 
from encumbrance. 

“As an additional part of reparation,” 
the German Government further agrees 
to, build merchant ships for the account 
of the Allies to the amount of not exceed- 
ing 200,000 tons gross annually during 
che next five years. 

All ships used for inland navigation 
taken by Germany from the Allies are to 
be restored within two months, the 
amount of loss not covered by such resti- 
tution to be made up by the cession of 
the German river fleet up to 20 per cent. 
thereof. 

In order to effect payment of deliveries 
in kind, Germany is required, for a limit- 
ed number of years, varying in the case 
of each commodity, to deliver coal, coal- 
tar products, dyestuff and chemical 
drugs, in specific amounts to the repara- 
tion Commission. The Commission may 
so modify the conditions of delivery, as 
not to interfere unduly with Germany’s 
industrial yequirements. The deliveries 
of coal are based largely upon the prin- 
ciple of making good diminutions in the 
production of the Allied countries result- 
ing from the war. 


Devastated Areas 


Germany undertakes to devote her eco- 
nomic resources directly to the physical 
restoration of the invaded areas. The 
Reparation Commission is authorized to 
require Germany to replace the destroyed 
articles by the delivery of animals, ma- 
chinery, etc., existing in Germany, and 
to manufacture materials required for re- 
construction purposes; all with due con- 
sideration for Germany’s essential domes- 
tic requirements. 

As reparation for the destruction of the 
library of Louvain Germany is to hand 
over manuscripts, early printed books, 
prints, et cetera, to the equivalent of those 
destroyed. 

In addition to the above, Germany is 
to hand over to Belgium wings now at 
Berlin belonging to the altarpiece of the 
Adoration of the Lamb by Hubert and 
Jan van Eyck, the center of which is now 
in the chureh of Saint Bavo at Ghent, 
and the wings, now at Berlin and Munich, 
of the altarpiece of the Last Supper by 
Dirk Bouts, the center of which belongs 
to the Church of Saint Peter at Louvain. 

Germany is to restore within six 
months the Koran of the Caliph Othman, 
formerly at Medina, to the King of the 


Hedjaz, and the skull of the Sultan 
Mkwawa, formerly in German East 
Africa, to His Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. 


The German Government is also to re- 
store to the French Government certain 
papers taken by the German authorities 
in 1870, belonging then to M. Rouher, 
and to restore the French flags taken 
during the war of 1870-71. 


Coal, etc. 


Germany is to deliver annually for 10 
years to France coal equivalent, to the 
difference between annual pre-war output 
of Nord and Pas de Calais mines and 
annual production during the above 10 
years. Germany further gives options 
over 10 years for delivery of 7,000,000 
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tons of coal per year to France in addi- 
tion to the above 8,000,000 tons of Bel- 
gium and of an amount rising from 
4,500,000 tons in 1919 to 1920 to 8,500,- 
000 tons in 1923 to 1924 to Italy at 
prices to be fixed as prescribed in the 
Treaty. Coke may be taken in place of 
coal in ratio of three tons to four. Pro- 
vision is also made for delivery to France 
over three, years of benzol coal tar and 
sulphate of ammonia. The Commission 
has powers to postpone or annul the 
above deliveries should they interfere un- 
duly with industrial requirements of Ger- 
many. 


Dyestuffs and Chemical Drugs 


Germany accords option to the Com- 
mission on dyestuffs and chemical drugs 
including quinine up to 50 per cent. of 
total stock in Germany at the time the 
Treaty comes into force and similar. op- 
tion during each six months to end of 
1924 up to 25 per cent. of previous six 
months’ output. 


Cables 


Germany renounces all title to specified 
cables, value of such as were privately 
owned being credited to her against repa- 
ration indebtedness. 


SecTION IX. FINANCE 


Powers to’ which German territory is 
ceded will assume a certain portion of 
the German pre-war debt, the amount to 
be fixed by the Reparation Commission 
on the basis of the ratio between the rev- 
enues of the ceded territory and Ger- 
many’s total revenues for the three years 
preceding the war. In view, however, of 
the special circumstances under which 
Alsace-Lorraine was separated from 
France in 1871, when Germany refused 
to accept any part of the French public 
debt, France will not assume any part of 
Germany’s pre-war debt there, nor will 
Poland share in certain German debts in- 
curred for the oppression of Poland. If 
the value of the German public property 
in ceded territory exceeds the amount of 
debt assumed, the States to which prop- 
erty is ceded give credit on reparation 
for the excess, with the exception of Al- 
sace-Lorraine. Mandatary powers’ will 
not assume any German debts or give 
any credit for German Government prop- 
erty. Germany renounces all right of 
representation on, or control of, State 
banks, commissions, or other similar in- 
ternational financial and economic organ- 
izations. 

Germany is required to pay the total 
cost of the Armies of Occupation from 
the date of the armistice as long as they 
are maintained in German territory, this 
cost to be a first charge on her resources. 
The cost of reparation is the next charge, 
after making such provisions for pay- 
ments for imports as the Allies may deem 
necessary. 

Germany is to deliver to the Allied and 
Associated Powers all sums deposited in 
Germany by Turkey and Austria-Hun- 
gary in connection with the financial sup- 
port extended by her to them during the 
war, and to transfer to the Allies all 
claims agaiost Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
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garia, or Turkey in connection with 
agreements made during the war. Ger- 
many confirms the renunciation of the 
Treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk. 

On the request of the Reparation Com- 
mission, Germany will expropriate any 
rights or interests of her nationals in 
public utilities in ceded territories or 
those administered by mandataries, and 
in Turkey, China, Russia, Austria-Hu7- 
gary, and Bulgaria, and transfer them 
to the Reparation Commission, which will 
credit her with their value. Germany 
guarantees to repay to Brazil the fund 
arising from the sale of Sao Paulo coffee 
which she refused to allow Brazil to 
withdraw from Germany. 


Section X. Economic CLAUSES 


Customs 


For a period of six months, Germany 
shall impose no tariff duties higher than 
the lowest in force in 1914, and for cer- 
tain agricultural products, wines, vege- 
table oils, artificial silk, and washed or 
scoured wool, this restriction obtains for 
two and a half years more. For five 
years, unless further extended by the 
League of Nations, Germany must give 
Inost-favored-nation treatment to the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers. She shall 
impose no customs tariff for five years on 
goods originating in Alsace-Lorraine and 
for three years on goods originating in 
former German territory ceded to Poland, 
with the right of reservation of a similar 
exception for Luxembourg. 


Shipping 

Ships of the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall for five years and there- 
after under condition of reciprocity. vn- 
less the League of Nations otherwise de- 
cides, enjoy the same rights in German 
ports as German vessels and have most- 
favored-nation treatment in fishing. 
coasting trade and towage, even in ter- 
ritorial waters. Ships of a country hav- 
ing no seacoast may be registered at 
some one place within its territory. 

Unfair Competition 

Germany undertakes to give the trade 
of the Allied and Associated Powers ade- 
quate safeguards against unfair compe- 
.tition and in particular to suppress the 
use of false wrappings and markings and 
on condition of reciprocity to respect the 
laws and judicial decisions of Allied and 
Associated States in respect of regional 
appellations of wines and spirits. 


Treatment of Nationals 


Germany shall impose no exceptional 
taxes or restrictions upon the nationals 
of Allied and Associated States for a pe- 
riod of five years, and unless the League 
of Nations acts for an additional five 
years. German nationality shall not 
continue to attach to a person who has 
become a national of an Allied or Asso- 
ciated State. 


Multilateral Conventions 
Some 40 multilateral conventions are 
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tions are attached to Germany’s readmis- 
sion to several. As to postal and tele- 
graphic conventions, Germany must not 
refuse to make reciprocal agreements 
with the new States. She must agree 
as respects the radio-telegraphic conven- 
tion to provisional rules to be communi- 
eated to her and adhere to the new con- 
vention when formulated; in the North 
Sea Fisheries and North Sea Liquor Traf- 
fic Conventions, rights of inspection and 
police over Associated fishing boats shall 
be exercised for at least five years only 
by vessels of these powers; as to the In- 
ternational Railway Union, she shall ad- 
here to the new convention when formu- 
lated. China as to the Chinese Customs 
Tariff Arrangement, the Arrangement of 
1905 regarding Whang-Poo, and the 
Boxer Indemnity of 1901; France, Portu- 
gal, and Rumania as to the Hague Con- 
yention of 1903 relating to Civil Proced- 
ure; and Great Britain and the United 
States as to Article 3 of the Samoan 
Treaty of 1899, are relieved of all obli- 
gation towards Germany. 


Bilateral Treaties 


Each Allied and Associated State may 
Tenew any treaty with Germany in so far 
as consistent with the Peace Treaty by 
giving notice within six months. Trea- 
ties entered into by Germany since Aug. 
1, 1914, with other enemy States and be- 
fore or since that date with Rumania, 
Russia, and Governments representing 
parts of Russia are abrogated, and con- 
cessions granted under pressure by Rus- 
sia to German subjects annulled. The 
Allied and Associated States are to enjoy 
most-favored-nation treatment under 
treaties entered into by Germany and 
other enemy states before Aug. 1, 1914, 
and under treaties entered into by Ger- 
Imnany and neutral states during the war. 


Pre-War Debts 


A system of clearing houses is to be 
created within three months, one in Ger- 
many and one in each Allied and Asso- 
ciated State, which adopts the plan, for 
the payment of pre-war debts, including 
those arising from contracts suspended 
by the war; for the adjustment of ‘the 
proceeds of the liquidation of enemy 
property, and the settlement of other 
obligations. Each participating State as- 
sumes responsibility for the payment of 
all debts owing by its nationals to nation- 
als of the enemy States except in cases 
of pre-war insolvency of the debtor. The 
proceeds of the sale of private enemy 
property in each participating State may 
be used to pay the debts owed to the na- 
tionals of that State, direct payment from 
debtor to creditor, and all communications 
relating thereto being prohibited. Dis- 
putes may be settled by arbitration, by 
the courts of the debtor country, or by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. Any Allied or 
Associated Power may, however, decline to 
participate in this system by giving Ger- 
Inany six months’ notice. 


Enemy Property 
Germany shall restore or pay for all — 


renewed between Germany and the Allied | private enemy property seized or dam- 


and Associated Powers but special condi- 


es by her, the amount of damages to be 
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fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 
The Allied and Associated States may 
liquidate German private property within 
their territories as compensation for prop- 
erty of their nationals not restored or 
paid for by Germany, for debts owed to 
their nationals by German nationals and 
for other claims against Germany. Ger- 
Many is to compensate its nationals for 
such losses, and to deliver within six 
months all documents relating to prop- 
erty held by its nationals in Allied and 
Associated States. All war legislation as 
to enemy property, rights, and interests 
is confirmed and all claims by Germany 
against the Allied or Associated Govern- 
ments for acts under exceptional war 
measures abandoned. 


Contracts 


Pre-war contracts between Allied and 
Associateg nationals, excepting the United 
States, pan, and Brazil, and German 
nationals are cancelled except for debts 
for acts already performed, agreements 
for the transfer of property where the 
property had already passed, leases of 
land and houses, contracts of mortgage, 
pledge or lien, mining concessions, con- 
tracts with Governments and insurance 
contracts. Mixed Arbitral Tribunals shall 
be established of three members, one 
chosen by Germany, one by the Asso- 
ciated State and the third by agreement, 
or failing which by the present President 
of Switzerland. They shall have jurisdic- 
tion over all disputes as to contracts con- 
cluded. before the present Peace Treaty. 

Fire-insurance contracts are not consid- 
ered dissolved by the war, even if premi- 
ums have not been paid, but lapse at the 
date of the first annual premium falling 
due three months after the Peace. Life- 
insurance contracts may be restored by 
payments of accumulated premiums with 
interest, sums falling due on such con- 
tracts during the war to be recoverable 
with interest. Marine-insurance contracts 
are dissolved by the outbreak of war, ex- 
cept where the risk insured against had 
already been incurred. Where the risk 
had not attached, premiums paid are re- 
coverable; otherwise premiums due and 
sums due on losses are recoverable. Re- 
insurance treaties are abrogated unless in- 
vasion has made it impossible for the re- 
insured to find another reinsurer. Any 
Allied or Associated Power, however, may 
cancel all the contracts running between 
its nationals and a German life-insurance 
company, the latter being obligated to 
hand over the proportion of its assets at- 
tributal to such policies. 


Industrial Property 


Property rights as to industrial, liter- 
ary, and artistic property are reéstab- 
lished, the special war measures of the 
Allied and Associated Powers are ratified ; 
and the right reserved to impose condi- 
tions on the use of German patents and 
copyrights when in the public interest. 
Except as between the United States and 
Germany, pre-war licenses and rights to 
sue for infringements committed during 
the war are cancelled. 
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Opium 

The contracting Powers agree, whether 
or not they have signed and ratified the 
vpium Convention of Jan. 23, 1912, or 
signed the special protocol opened at the 
Hague in accordance with resolutions 
adopted by the Third Opium Conference 
in 1914, to bring the said convention into 
force by enacting within 12 months of the 
Peace the necessary legislation. 

Religious Missions 

The Allied and Associated Powers agree 
that the properties of religious missions 
in territories belonging or ceded to them 
shall continue in their work under the 


control of the Powers, Germany renounc- 
ing all-claims in their behalf. 


SECTION XI. AERIAL NAVIGATION 


Aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall have full liberty of passage 
and landing over and in German territory, 
equal treatment with German planes as 
to use of German airdromes, and with 
most-favored-nation planes as to internal 
commercial traffic in Germany. Germany 
agrees to accept Allied certificates of na- 
tionality, airworthiness, or competency 
and licenses and to apply the convention 
relative to aerial navigation concluded be- 
tween the Allies and Associated Powers to 
her own aircraft over her own territory. 
These conditions apply until 1923 unless 
Germany has since been admitted to the 
Teaeue of Nations or to the above conven- 
ion. 


SECTION XII. FREEDOM OF TRANSIT 


Germany must grant freedom of transit 
through her territories by rail or water to 
persons, goods, ships, carriages, and mails 
from or to any of the Allied or Associated 
Powers, without customs or transit duties, 
undue delays, restrictions, or discrimina- 
tions based on nationality, means of trans- 
port, or place of entry or departure. 
Goods in transit shall be assured all pos- 
sible speed of journey, especially perish- 
able goods. Germany may not divert traf- 
fic from its normal course in favor of her 
own transport routes or maintain “control 
stations’? in connection with transmigra- 
tion traffic. She may not establish any 
taxes discriminating against the ports of 
Allied or Associated Powers; must grant 
the latter’s seaports all favors and reduced 
tariffs granted her own or other nationals, 
and afford the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers equal rights with those of her own na- 
tionals in her ports and waterways, save 
that she is free to open or close her mari- 
time Goasting trade. 


Free Zones in Ports 


Free zones existing in German ports on 
Aug. 1, 1914, must be maintained with 
due facilities as to warehouses, packing 
and unpacking, without discrimination, 
and without charges except for expenses of 
administration and use. Goods leaving 
the free zones for consumption in Ger- 
many and goods brought into the free 
zones from Germany shall be subject to 
the ordinary import and export taxes. 

The Elbe from the junction of the 
pene the Vltava from Prague, the Oder 


from Oppa, the Nieman from Grodno, and 
the Danube from Ulm are declared inter- 
national, together with their connections. 
The riparian states must ensure good con- 
ditions of navigation within their terri- 
tories unless a special organization exists 
therefor. Otherwise appeal may be had 
to a special tribunal of the League of Na- 
tions, which also may arrange for a gen- 
eral international waterways convention. 


International Rivers 


The Elbe and the Oder are to be placed 
under international Commissions to meet 
within three months, that for the Elbe 
composed of four representatives of Ger- 
many, two from Czecho-Slovakia, and one 
each from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Belgium; and that for the Oder com- 
posed of one each from Poland, Prussia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, France, 
Denmark, and Sweden. If any riparian 
state on the Niemen should so request of 
the League of Nations, a similar Commis- 
sion shall be established there. 
Commissions shall upon request of any 
riparian state meet within three months 
to revise existing international agree- 
ments. © 


The Danube 


The European Danube Commission re- 
assumes its pre-war powers, but for the 
time being with representatives of only 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Ru- 
mania. The Upper Danube is to be ad- 
ministered by a new international Com- 
mission until a definitive statute be drawn 
up at a conference of the Powers nomi- 
nated by the Allied and Associated Goy- 
ernments within one year after the Peace. 
The enemy Governments shall make full 
reparations for all war damages caused 
to the European Commission; shall cede 
their river facilities in surrendered terri- 
tory, and give Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, 
and Rumania any rights necessary on 
their shores for carrying out improve- 
ments in navigation. 


The Rhine and the Moselle 


The Rhine is placed under the Central 
Rhine Commission to meet at Strasbourg 
within six months after the Peace and to 
be composed of four representatives of 
France, which shall in addition select the 
President, four of Germany, and two each 
of Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands. Germany 
must give France on the course of the 
Rhine included between the two extreme 
points of her frontiers all rights to take 
water to feed canals, while herself agree- 
ing not to make canals on the right bank 
opposite France. She must also hand 
over to France all her drafts and designs 
for this part of the river. Belgium is to 
be permitted to build a deep draft Rhine- 
Meuse canal if she so desires within 25 
years, in which case Germany must con- 
struct the part within her territory on 
plans drawn by Belgium. Similarly the 
interested Allied Governments may con- 
struct’ a Rhine-Danube Canal, both, if 
constructed, to come under the competent 
international commission. Germany may 
not object if the Central Rhine Commis- 
sion desires to extend its jurisdiction over 
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the Lower Moselle, the Upper Rhine, or 
lateral canals. 

Germany must cede to the Allied and 
Associated Governments certain tugs, ves- 
sels, and facilities for navigation on all 
these rivers, the specific details to be es- 
tablished by an arbiter named by the 
United States. Decision will be based on 
the legitimate needs of the parties con- 
cerned and on the shipping traffic during 
the five years before the war. The value 
will be included in thé regular reparation 
account. In the case of the Rhine shares 
in the German navigation companies and 
property such as wharves and warehouses 
held by Germany in Rotterdam at the out- 
break of the war must be handed over. 


Railways 
Germany in addition to most-favored- 
nation treatment on her railways, agrees 
to codperate in the establishment of 


through ticket services!for passengers and. 


baggage; to ensure communicati by rail 
between the Allied, Associated and other 
States; to allow the construction or im- 
provement within 25 years of such lines 
as necessary; and to conform her rolling 
stock to enable its incorporation in trains 
of the Allied or Associated Powers. She 
also agrees to accept the denunciation of 
the St. Gothard Convention if Switzerland 
and Italy so request, and temporarily to 
execute instructions as to the transport of 
troops and supplies and the establishment 
of postal and telegraphic service, as pro- 
vided. 
Czecho-Slovakia 

To assure Czecho-Slovakia access:to the 
sea, special rights are given her both 
north and south. Towards the Adriatic, 
she is permitted to run her own through 
trains to Fiume and Trieste. To the 
north, Germany is to lease her for 99 
years spaces in Hamburg and Stettin, the 
details to be worked out by a commission 
of three representing Czecho-Slovakia, 
Germany, and Great Britain. 


The Kiel Canal 


The Kiel Canal is to remain free and 
open to war and merchant ships of all na- 
tions at peace with Germany. Subjects, 
goods and ships of all States are to be 
treated on terms of absolute equality, and 
no taxes to be imposed beyond those neces- 
sary for upkeep and improvement for 
which Germany is to be responsible. In 
case of violation or of disagreement as to 
these provisions, any State may appeal to 
the League of Nations, and may demand 
the appointment of an international com- 
mission. For preliminary hearing of 
complaints Germany shall establish a lo- 
cal authority at Kiel. 


SECTION XIII. INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Members of the League of Nations agree 
to establish a permanent organization to 
promote international adjustment of labor 
conditions, to consist of an annual Inter- 
national Labor Conferenee and an Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

“ha tarmer js eomposed of four repre- 
sentatives of each state, two from the Gov- 

ument and one each from the employers 
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and the employed; each of them may vote 
individually. It will be a deliberative 
legislation body, its measures taking the 
form of draft conventions or recommenda- 
tions for legislation, which, if passed by 
two-thirds vote, must be submitted to the 
law-making authority in every State par- 
ticipating. Each Government may either 
enact the terms into law; approve the 
principle, but modily them to local needs; 
leave the actual legislation in case of a 
federal state to local legislatures; or re- 
ject the convention altogether without 
further obligation. 

the International Labor Office is estab- 
lished at the seat of the League of Nations 
as part of its organization. It is to col- 
lect and distribute information on labor 
throughout the world and prepare agenda 
for the Conference. It will publish a pe- 
riodical in French and English, and pos- 
sibly in other languages. Each _ state 
agrees to make to it for presentation to 
the Conference an annual report of meas- 
ures taken to execute accepted conven- 
tions. The governing body is its execu- 
tive. It consists of 24 members, 12 rep- 
resenting the Governments, six the em- 
ployers and six the empioyees, to serve for 
three years. 

Cn complaint that any Government has 
failed to carry out a convention to which 
it is a party, the governing body may 
make inquiries directly to that Govern- 
ment and in case the reply is unsatisfac- 
tory, may publish the complaint with com- 
ment. A complaint by one Government 
against another may be referred by the 
governing body to a commission of inquiry 
nominated by the Secretary-General of 
the League. If the Commission’s report 
fails to bring satisfactory action, the mat- 
ter may be taken to a permanent Court of 
International Justice for final decision. 
‘The chief reliance for securing enforce- 
ment of the law will be publicity, with a 
possibility of economic action in the back- 
ground. 

The first meeting of the Conference will 
take place in October, 1919, at Washing- 
ton, to discuss the eight-hour day or 48- 
hour week: prevention of unemployment ; 
extension and application of the Interna~- 
tional Conventions adopted at Berne in 
1906 prohibiting night work for women 
and the use of white phosphorous in the 
manufacture of matches; and employment 
of women and children at night or in un- 
healthy work, of women before and after 
childbirth, including maternity benefit, 
and of children as regards minimum age. 
[See also XV, Labor.] 


Labor Clauses 


Nine principles of labor conditions are 
recognized on the ground that ‘“‘the well- 
being, physical and moral of the industrial 
wage earners is of supreme international 
importance.’”’ With exceptions necessi- 
tated by differences of climate, habits and 
economic development, they include: the 
guiding principle that labor should not be 
regarded merely as a commodity or article 
of commerce; right of association of em- 
ployers and employees; a wage adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life; 
the eight-hour day or 48-hour week; a 
weekly rest of at least 24 hours, which 


should include Sunday wherever Da 


cable; abolition of child labor and assur- 
ance of the continuation of the education 
and proper physical development of chil- 
dren; equal pay for equal work as be- 
tween men and women; equitable treat- 
ment of all workers, including foreigners ; 
and a system of inspection in which women 
should take part. 


SECTION XIV. GUARANTEES 


Western Europe 


As a guarantee for the execution of the 
Treaty, Germany territory to the west of 
the Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, 
wiil be occupied by Allied and Associated 
troops for 15 years. If the conditions are 
faithfully carried out by Germany, certain 
districts, including the bridgehead of Col- 
ogne, will be evacuated at the expiration 
of five years; certain other districts, in- 
cluding the bridgehead of Coblentz, and 
the territories nearest the Belgian fron- 
tier, will be evacuated after 10 years, and 
the remainder, including the bridgehead of 
Mainz, will be evacuated after 15 years. 
In case the Inter-Allied Reparation Com- 
mission finds that Germany has failed to 
observe the whole or .part of her obliga- 
tions, either during the occupation or after 
the 15 years have expired, the whole or 
part of the areas specified will be reoccu- 
pied immediately. If before the expira- 
tion of the 15 years Germany complies 
with all the Treaty undertakings, the oc- 
cupying forces will be withdrawn imme- 
diately. 


Eastern Europe 


All German troops at present in terri- 
tories to the east of the new frontier shall 
return as soon as the Allied and Associ- 
ated Governments deem wise. They are 
to abstain from all requisitions and are in 
no way to interfere with measures for na- 
tional defense taken by the Governments 
concerned. 

All questions regarding occupation not 
provided for by the Treaty will be regu- 
lated by a subsequent convention or con- 
ventions which will have similar force and 
effect. 


SrcTION XV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Germany agrees to recognize the full 
validity of the Treaties of Peace and ad- 
ditional conventions to be concluded by 
the Allied and Associated Powers with the 
Powers allied with Germany, to agree to 
the decisions to be taken as to the terri- 
tories of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey and to recognize the new States in 
the frontiers to be fixed for them. 

Germany agrees not to put forward any 
pecuniary claims against any Allied or 
Associated Power signing the present 
Treaty based on events previous to the 
coming into force of the Treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees as to Ger- 
man ships and goods made by any Allied 
or Associated Prize Court. The Allies re- 
serve the right to examine all decisions of 
German Prize Courts. 

The present Treaty, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified and the dispositions of ratifica- 
tion made in Paris as soon as possible. 
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The Treaty is to become effective for the 
Powers which have ratified when it shall 
have been ratified by Germany and three 
of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 


Ratification of the Treaty.—Ac- 
cording to the Treaty, its provisions 
were to come into force from the date 
of a procés-verbal to be deposited at 
Paris. The procés-verbal was to be 
prepared after Germany and three of 
the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers had deposited their ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty. On Nov. 1 the 
Peace Conference sent a note to,.the 
German Government calling its atten- 
tion not only to the fact that three 
of the principal Allies, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, had ratified the 
Treaty, as had also Germany, and 
that the procés-verbal was ready for 
drafting, but also that the Peace 
Treaty would not be put into force 
until Germany fulfilled her obligations 
under the various armistice conven- 
tions, some of the provisions of which 
were not fully satisfied or carried 
out. Germany was then further no- 
tified that she must also sign a pro- 
tocol simultaneously with the signing 
of the procés-verbal covering repara- 
tion for the sinking of the German 
fleet at Scapa Flow on June 21. The 
German Government was invited to 
send her duly qualified representatives 
for these purposes so as to accomplish 
them by Noy. 10. 

The armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, was 
revised and renewed on three later 
dates, Dec. 16, 1918, Jan. 16, 1919, 
and Feb. 16, 1919; by the agreement 
of Feb. 16 the armistice was further 
prolonged without specified date of 
expiry, the Allied powers reserving 
the right to terminate it at three 
days’ notice. The protocol set forth 
the various armistice conventions 
which had not been fully executed by 
Germany: 


(1) The armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, 
Clause 7, under which 5,000 locomotives 
and 150,000 cars were to be delivered; 
there were still to be delivered 42 loco- 
motives and 4,460 cars. 

(2) The same armistice, Clause 12, re- 
quiring the withdrawal of German troops 
from Russian territory, which had not 
been done in spite of injunctions of Aug. 
27, Sept. 27, and Oct. 10, 1919, of the 
Peace Conference (see also III, The Euro- 
pean War). 

(3) Clause 14 of the same armistice, ob- 
ligating the discontinuance immediately of 
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all requisition seizures or coercive meas- 
ures in Russian territory. 

(4) Clause 19, obligating the immediate 
delivery of all documents, specie, values 
of property and finance, with all issuing 
apparatus, concerning public or private 
interests in the invaded countries; the 
complete statements of the specie and se- 
curities removed, collected or confiscated 
by the Germans in the invaded countries 
were still to be delivered. 

(5) Clause 22 of the same convention, 
requiring the delivery of all German sub- 
marines, which was violated by the de- 
struction of the U. C. 48 off Ferrol, by or- 
der of her German commander, and the 
destruction in the North Sea of certain 
submarines proceeding to Great Britain 
for delivery. 

(6) Clause 31, obligating the German 
Government not to destroy its battleships 
before delivery, which was violated on 
June 21, 1919, by the destruction at Scapa 
Flow of the German ileet. 

(7) Protocol of Dec. 17, 1918, annexed 
to the armistice convention of Dec. 13, 
1918, requiring the restoration of all 
works of art and artistic documents re- 
moved from France and Belgium. 

(8) Clause 3, of the armistice conven- 
tion of Jan. 15, 1919, and Clause 3 of the 
protocol of July 25, 1919, as to delivery of 
agricultural implements, which were not 
fully satisfied. 

(9) Failure to restore all the industrial 
material removed from French and Bel- 
gian territories, under Clause 6, of the 
armistice convention of Jan. 16, 1919. 

(10) Clause 8, of the convention of 
Jan. 16, 1919, stipulating the placing of 
the entire German merchant fleet at the 
disposal of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers; a certain number of ships was still 
to be delivered, although requests tor 
such delivery had been made. 

(11) Protocols of the Brussels Confer- 
ence of March 13 and 14, 1919, forbidding 
the exportation of war material of any na- 
ture; these were violated by the exporta- 
tion of aerial material to Sweden, Holland 
and Denmark. 

(12) The question of the evacuation of 
the Baltic provinces, which was the sub- 
ject of an exchange of notes and decisions. 
Under the protocol Germany agrees to 
comply with the Allied decisions ‘loyally 
and strictly.” 


The protocol thereupon imposed new 
conditions upon Germany, the fulfill- 
ment of which was imperative and a 
sine qua non for peace. Should Ger- 
many fail to comply with any of the 
obligations specified, “the Allied and 
Associated Powers reserve the right 
to have recourse to any coercive 
measures which they may deem ap- 
propriate.” The conditions imposed 
were as follows: 


First, to deliver as reparation for the 
destruction of the German fleet at Scapa 
Flow: 

(a) Within a period of 60 days from 
the signing of the present protocol and 
under the conditions-previded for by Para- 
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graph 2 of Article 185 of the Treaty of 
Peace, the following five light cruisers: 
Konigsberg, Pillau, Graudens, Regenbery, 
Strassburg. 

(b) Within a period of 90 days from 
the signing of the present protocol and in 
all respects in good condition and ready to 
function, such a number of floating docks, 
floating cranes, tugs and dredges equiva- 
lent to a total displacement of 400,000 
tons as the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers may demand. As regards the 
docks the lifting power will be considered 
as displacement. In the number of docks 
above provided for there should be about 
75 per cent. of docks of over 10,000 tons. 

(c) To be delivered within a period of 
ten days from the signing of the present 
protocol: A complete list of all the floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredges 
which are German property. List which 
will be delivered to the Inter-Allied Naval 
Control Commission provided for by Arti- 
cle 209 of the Peace Treaty will include 
the material which on Nov. 11, 1918, be- 
longed to the German Government or in 
which the German Government had an im- 
portant interest at that date. 

(d) The officers and men who formed 
the crews of the battleships sunk at Scapa 
Flow and who are actually detained by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
with the exception of those whose. surren- 
der is provided tor by Article 228 of the 
Peace Treaty, will be repatriated at the 
latest when Germany will have completed 
the above Paragraphs a and b. 

(e) The destroyer B-98 will be consid- 
ered as one of the 42 destroyers the deliv- 
cry of which is provided for by Article 185 
vf the Peace Treaty. 

Second. To deliver within a period of 
ten days from the signing of the present 
protocol the machinery and engines of 
the submarines U-137, U-138, and U-150 
to offset the destruction of the submarine 
UC-48 as well as the three engines of the 
submarine U-146, which is still to be de- 
livered to offset the destruction of subma- 
rines in the North Sea. 

Third. To pay to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments the value of the ex- 
ported aerial material according to the de- 
eision and estimation which will be made 
and notified by the Aerial Control Com- 
mission provided for by Article 210 of the 
Peace Treaty and before Jan. 1, 1920. 


Baron Kurt von Lersner, head of 
the German delegation, notified the 
Peace Conference on Dec. 1 that Ger- 
many refused to sign the protocol. In 
an interview, he stated that he would 
sign the protocol, 


when the question of Scapa Flow is elim- 
inated and referred to The Hague, and 
when there are also eliminated the para- 
graph relating to the evacuation of Lithu- 
ania, which we consider already settled 
and final, and the paragraph which would 
permit the invasion of our country by 
armed forces in times of peace on any tri- 
vial pretext. 


He also insisted upon certain modifica- 
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tions of the provisions regulating the 
return of German war prisoners. 

tue reply of the Peace Conference 
was given on Dec. 8, in the form of 
two notes. The first note denied the 
German demands for modification of 
the Treaty on the surrender of Ger- 
mans charged with crimes against in- 
ternational warfare and for the return 
of prisoners. It agreed, however, to 
consider the economic effects of the in- 
demnities required in the unsigned 
protocol for the sinking of the war- 
ships in Scapa Flow “in a spirit of 
equity, after a hearing by the Repara- 
tion Commission.” The note warned 
Germany “for the last time” that de- 
nunciation of the armistice would give 
the Allied armies all latitude for ne- 
cessary military measures. The sec- 
ond note dealt entirely with the Scapa 
Flow incident. 1t placed the responsi- 
bility on the Germans for the sinking 
and interpreted the protest as “an at- 
tempt, difficult to explain, to delay the 
Treaty.” 

The German Government sent its re- 
ply to the Peace Conference on Dee. 12. 
It declared that Germany had not 
made and was not then making the 
final ratification dependent upon the 
clauses relating to war prisoners or 
the extradition of German subjects for 
trial, although it expressed hope that 
the Allies would be convinced that 
these issues had an important bearing 
upon the internal political situation in 
Germany. On the Scapa Flow issue 
the note expressed a willingness to 
yield, although it urged that repara- 
tion could not be made in the manner 
suggested in the demand for 400,000 
tons of shipping. Germany proposed 
negotiation on this point between a 
board of German shipping experts and 
representatives of the Allies. 

The Supreme Council decided on 
Dec. 27 to send an Allied Naval Com- 
mission to Hamburg and Danzig to 
review the Allied figures on the Ger- 
man dock facilities in those ports. 
The Allied experts presented figures 
showing that Germany possessed “700, - 
000 tons of docks, dredges, and other 
maritime equipment. The demand of 
the Alllies was for 400,000 tons as 
reparation for the sinking of the 
Scapa Flow fleet, leaving 300,000 tons 
for Germany’s needs. ‘The figures of 
the German experts showed her ton- 
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nage to be somewhat in excess of 500,- 
000 tons and set forth Germany’s need 
for 400,000 tons for her own shipping. 

On Dec. 30 it was stated officially 
at Paris that Germany would sign the 
protocol and that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles would go into effect on Jan. 
10, 1920. The Treaty went into ef-. 
fect on that day with the signing of 
the protocol by France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Guatemala, Peru, Poland, Siam, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Uruguay. 

Austrian Independence and the 
German Constitution—The adoption 
by Germany of a constitution con- 
taining an article which provided for 
the representation of Austria in the 
German Reichstag was the subject of 
an ultimatum by the Peace Conference, 
demanding its annulment. Article 80 
of Section VI of the Peace Treaty 
bound the German Government +o re- 
spect strictly the independence of 
Austria and to agree “that the inde- 
pendence shall be inalienable, except 
with the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations.” Nevertheless, 
that Government sought to evade this 
undertaking by a provision in the new 
German constitution (Article 61) 
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which granted Austria admission to 
the Reichstag, the effect of which was 
to assimilate her to the German lands 
(Deutscher Lander) , clearly incompat- 
ible with Austrian independence. The 
article also provided for the admis- 
sion of Austria in the German Council 
and regulated her participation there: 
in, which in Paris was interpreted as 
the creation of a political bond be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna, in contra- 
diction of the Treaty. An Allied ulti- 
shige was sent to Germany on Sept. 
2, requiring the Government to declare 
Article 61 of its constitution null and 
void within 15 days, in default of 
which an order would be given for the 
immediate “extension of their occupa- 
tion on the right bank of the Rhine.” 
The German Government eventually 
gave assurances that it would annul 
the article in question, “notably the 
admission that Austrian representa- 
tives can take place only if, conform- 
ably with the Treaty, the League of 
Nations gives assent to a modification 
of Austria’s international situation.” 
On Sept. 22 the protocol annulling Ar- 
ticle 61, as demanded by the Peace 
Conference, was signed at Versailles. 


THE TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 


Dismemberment of the Hapsburg 
Empire.—tThe signing of the Austrian 
Treaty on Sept. 10 by Dr. Karl Ren- 
ner, Chancellor of the Austrian Re- 
public, was the high point of the Peace 
Conference in the matter of territori- 
al changes in Europe. The polyglot 
Empire, the nation composed of na- 
tions, known as Austria-Hungary was 
broken up into its component parts. 
Probably no nation in Europe has rep- 
resented in it as many religions, races, 
peoples, and languages as the Haps- 
burg Monarchy. In dismembering the 
Empire the Peace Conference sought 
to be guided not only by considera- 
tions ol race and language, but by eco- 
nomic reasons as well.’ Even as final- 
ly dismembered there remain minority 
linguistic and racial areas almost en- 
tirely submerged in the body politic 
of the states to which they were as- 
signed. Almost every neighboring 
State extended its boundaries at the 
expense of the Empire, and territory 
not assigned to its neighbors was used 
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in creating new States. What re- 
mained were Austria and Hungary, 
destined to play réles as small as their 
territory, small in comparison even 
with the new States brought into be- 
ing by the Conference. 

Territorial Changes.—Italy at last 
receives the Alps as her frontier. The 
ever present menace in the hands of 
her traditional enemy to dominate her 
northern plains is forever removed. 
The Duchy of Bukovina goes to Ru- 
mania, the boundaries of which are 
later to be traced. As for the new 
States, the following sections of the 
Treaty epitomize the situation: 


Austria, in conformity with the action 
already taken by the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, recognizes the complete in- 
dependence of the Sere: Croat-Slovene 
State. 

Austria renounces, so far as she is con- 
cerned, in favor of the Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State all rights and title over the ter- 
ritories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, situated outside of the fron- 
tiers of Austria, as laid down in Article 
27 of Part II, and recognized by the pres- 
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ent Treaty, or by any treaties concluded 
for the purpose of completing the present 
settlement as forming part of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. 


The effect of this is to exclude Aus- 
tria from the Adriatic. 


Austria, in conformity with the action 
taken by the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, recognizes the complete independence 
of the Czecho-Slovak State, which will in- 
clude the autonomous territory of the Ru- 
thenians to the south of the Carpathi- 
ans. 

Austria renounces, in so far as she is 
concerned, in favor of the Czecho-Slovak 
State all rights and title over the terri- 
tories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy situated outside the frontiers of 
Austria as laid down in Article 27 of Part 
II and recognized in accordance with the 
present Treaty as forming part of the 
Czecho-Slovak State. 


As for the territorial changes on the 
Russian frontier, Austria acknowl- 
edges as permanent and inalienable the 
independence of all the territories 
that were part of the former Russian 
Empire on Aug. 1, 1914. Austria 
further undertakes to recognize all 
treaties which the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers will make “with States 
now existing or coming into existence 
in future in whole or part of the for- 


_mer’Empire of Russia, as it existed on 


Aug. 1, 1914, and to recognize the 
frontiers of any such States as deter- 
mined therein.” 

The exact delimitations of Austria’s 
frontiers, arising either by the trans- 
fer of territory to old States or the 
creation of new States, is left to boun- 
dary commissions in each case. In 
the case of Italy, the commission is 
composed of five members, three of 
which are to be nominated by the 
principal Allied and _ Associated 
Powers, one by Italy and one by Aus- 
tria. In the case of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia, the commissions are 
to be seven in number, five of which 
are to be nominated by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, one by 
Austria, and one by the other State. 
The commissions are to be constituted 
within 15 days from the coming into 
force of the treaty. 

Protection of Minorities—It is 
provided that Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Rumania, in consideration 
of the transfer of territory to them 
containing racial and linguistic minor- 
ities, undertake to protect the inter- 
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ests of inhabitants who differ from the 
majority of the population in race, 
language, or religion. As for Austria, 
she undertakes to assure full and. 
complete protection of life and liberty 
to all inhabitants of Austria “without 
distinction of birth, nationality, lan- 
guage, race, or religion.” It is also 
provided that the protection of racial, 
religious, or linguistic minorities is 
an obligation of international concern 
and placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. Any member of 
the Council will have the right to 
bring to the attention of the Council 
any infraction of any, or all, of these 
guarantees. 

Independence of Austria Inalien- 
able-——A disability is laid upon 
Austria from ever uniting with Ger- 
many. The consent of the Council of 
the League of Nations alone can give 
sanction to such a merger. ‘“Conse- 
quently Austria undertakes in the ab- 
sence of the consent of the said Coun- 
cil to abstain from any act which 
might directly or indirectly or by any 
means whatever compromise her inde- 
pendence.” 

Reparation.—The reparation claus- 
es read: 


The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm and Austria accepts the responsibil- 
ity of Austria and her allies for causing 
the loss and damage to which the Allied 
and Associated Governments and their na- 
tionals have been subjected as a_ conse- 
quence of the war imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Austria-Hungary and 
her allies. (Article 177.) 

The Allied and Associated Governments 
recognize that the resources of Austria are 
not adequate, after taking into account the 
permanent dimensions of such resources 
which will result. from other provisions of 
the present Treaty, to make complete rep- 
aration for such loss and damage. (Arti- 
cle 178.) 


The amount of the reparation to be 
paid is to be fixed by the Reparation 
Commission provided for in the Treaty 
with Germany, which is to have a sec- 
tion specially devoted to Austrian af- 
fairs. Austria will be notified not 
later than May 1, 1921, of the extent 
of her liabilities and of the schedule 
of payments on account thereof dur- 
ing a period of 30 years. Bearing in 
mind the resources and capacity of 
Austria as they appear after May 1, 
1921, the Reparation Commission has 
discretion to amend the date and mod- 
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ify the form of the payments on ac- 
count of reparation. But Austria 
must, as immediate reparation, pay 
during the years 1919, 1920, and the 
first four months of 1921, “‘a reason- 
able sum which shall be determined by 
the Commission.” The Austrian sec- 
tion of the general Reparation Com- 
mission will include representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Jugo-Slavia, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Austria renounces all claims to ves- 
sels or cargoes sunk by naval action 
of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments. 

Financial Clauses.—The responsi- 
bility for the pre-war debt of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy which was 
specifically secured on railways, salt 
mines, or other property is to be as- 
sumed in such proportion as the Repa- 
ration Commission shall determine by 
each of the States to which territory 
of the monarchy has been transferred 
or which have arisen from its dismem- 
berment, including Austria. Similar- 
ly, the States to which Austro-Hunga- 
rian territory has been transferred or 
the States which have arisen from the 
dismemberment of the monarchy will 
assume the unsecured pre-war bond 
indebtedness of Austria-Hungary un- 
der the supervision of the Reparation 
Commission in the proportion that the 
revenues of the ceded territory for 
three years preceding the war bore to 
the revenues of the Empire. In mak- 
ing this calculation the revenues of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are not to be 
included. The war debt held outside 
. the Austro-Hungarian Empire shall be 

a charge on Austria alone. 

States to which the Empire’s terri- 
tory have been transferred and States 
which have arisen from its dismem- 
berment acquire all property and pos- 
sessions within their new boundaries. 
Their value is to be fixed by the Repa- 
ration Commission and placed to the 
credit of Austria and to the debit of 
the State in question on account of the 
reparation due. Austria recognizes 
the right to the replacement ton for 
ton (gross tonnage) and class for 
class of all merchant ships and fishing 
boats lost or damaged in the war. 

' Within two months of the coming into 
force of the Treaty, the Austrian Gov- 


ernment will deliver to the Reparation | 
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Commission all ships and fishing boats 
belonging to the nationals of the for- 
mer Empire, it being recognized that 
Austrian tonnage in existence is less 
than that lost by the Allies. 

As partial reparation Austria gives 
an option to the Allied and Associated 
Governments for five years on its tim- 
ber and timber manufactures, iron and 
iron alloys, and magnesite in amounts 
as nearly proportionate to pre-war im- 
portations as her resources will bear. 

Commercial Clauses.—Provision is 
made to ensure to Austria supplies 
of coal from Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land in return for reciprocal obliga- 
tions to supply certain raw materials. 
To that end there is a specific under- 
taking by the Czecho-Slovak State and 
by Poland that for a period of 15 years 
they will not impose “on the exporta- 
tion to Austria of the products of coal 
mines in their territories any export 
duties or other charges or restrictions 
on exportation different from or more 
onerous than those imposed on such 
exportation to any other country.” 
Austria also undertakes to impose no 
restriction or prohibition, or levy any 
duties on imports from or exports to 
the territories of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated States which shall not equally 
apply or extend to any other State or 
foreign country. Free access to the 
Adriatic is accorded to Austria by 
privilege of freedom of transit. over 
territories and in the ports formerly 
her own. Freedom of transit will ex- 
tend to postal and wire services. 

Military, Naval and Air Clauses.— 
Within three months the military 
forces of Austria must be demobilized 
to the extent detailed in schedules. 
The total military forces in the Aus- 
trian Army is not to exceed 30,000 
men. Compulsory military service is 
to be abolished. Manufacture of 
arms and munitions is to be confined 
to one factory under ownership and 
control by the State. All other estab- 
lishments are to be closed down and 
converted to purely commercial uses. 

All warships, submarines included, 
are to be surrendered, including the 
Danube flotilla. Warships, including 
submarines, under construction are to 
he broken up. The construction or ac- 
quisition of any_submarine even for 
commercial purposes is forbidden. 
The armed forces of Austria must not 
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include any military or naval air 
forces. Dirigibles also are forbidden. 

Signature of the Treaty. Rumania 
and Jugo-Slavia failed to sign the 
Treaty because they were not prepared 
to assume the guarantees imposed 
with respect to racial, religious, and 
linguistic minorities in their ceded 
territories. As for the Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene state, it is believed that suf- 
ficient pressure will be brought to 
bring about the undertaking. Ruma- 
‘nia, it is reported, will not give her 
signature. Her position is that such 
guarantees will reflect on sovereign 
rights and will induce the minorities 
to seek rebellion for fancied viola- 
tions. Pressure, in the form of with- 
holding her reparation award, will or 
will not be effective in the proportion 
that such award will bear to advan- 
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tages secured in Hungary in defianc> 
of the wishes of the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference (see infra) 
The Chinese delegates rivalled the 
Italian delegates in their eagerness to 
sign the Austrian Treaty. Prevented 
from signing the German Treaty be- 
cause they were not permitted to make 
reservations as to the Shantung award, 
they were now in position to align 
themselves with the Powers as signa- 
tories in the Peace conclusions. Lou 
Tseng-tsiang, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, signed for China. The signifi- 
cance of Chinese adhesion to the 
Treaty with Austria lies in the fact 
that she becomes thereby a member 
of the League of Nations. The Coy-. 
enant' appears again in the Treaty 
with Austria as Part I, equalling its 
prominence in the German Treaty. 


THE PROBLEM OF RUMANIA 


Invasion of Hungary.—Rumania 
has been a thorn in the side of the Al- 
lies throughout the peace negotiations. 
Dissatisfied with the boundaries al- 
lotted to her on the west by the Peace 
Conference, Rumania sought to estab- 
lish them along the lines of her own 
aspirations and sent troops to the 
River Theiss to fix her new boundaries. 
A message from the Supreme Council 
to cease operations along the River 
Theiss was ignored. The crisis was 
reached when the Rumanian advance 
westward continued to the Hungarian 
capital in defiance of an ultimatum of 
the conference (see also III, Hun- 
gary). Budapest was occupied on 
Aug. 4 by about 30,000 Rumanian 
troops. Immediately after the oc- 
cupation, the Hungarian Government 
was served with an ultimatum mak- 
ing demands far in excess of the 
armistice conditions previously im- 
posed by the Allies and accepted by 
Austria-Hungary. The ultimatum 
was given in the name of the ‘‘Ruma- 
nian Supreme Command” and as a con- 
dition of “cessation of hostilities re- 
quested by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment.” The ultimatum demanded 
the reduction of the Hungarian Army 
to 15,000 men, the surrender of 30 per 
cent. of the harvest animals and farm 
machinery, 50 per cent. of the railway 
supplies, a large proportion of the 
Danube shipping, 
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supplies for an army of 300,000 men, 
together with rations for the Rumani- 
an forces. It further demended that: 


For the supervision and execution of 
this agreement, a Rumanian mission will 
be established in Budapest. This mis- 
sion will operate until the ratification of 
peace between Rumania and Hungary by 
legally constituted Hungarian authorities. 
The mission will enjoy all diplomatie priy- 
ileges and the immunity granted by civi- 
lized nations. 


The Allies’ Ultimata.—The occupa- 
tion of Budapest and the Rumanian 
ultimatum, so utterly in excess of 
the Allied armistice conditions, 
brought forth another ultimatum from 
Paris, an ultimatum which was to be 
the forerunner of other ultimata is- 
sued from time to time. Rumania 
was informed that retaliatory meas- 
ures would be taken if requisitions 
were made in Hungary and that these 
measures would take the form of de- 
duction of such requisitions from her 
reparation account under the German 
and Austrian Treaties. Rumania was 
further informed that the fixing of 
the amount of reparation to be made 
by Hungary, as well as its distribu- 
tion, was a matter under the control of 
the Allies, and that until final deci- 
sion was reached, all war, railway, 
and agricultural material in Hungary 
and subject to distribution was under 
the common administration of the Al- 
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lied powers. The Supreme Council, 
thereupon, announced that the Ru- 
manian ultimatum to Hungary de- 
manding supplies and imposing con- 
dition for a new armistice was in- 
valid and that Hungary should ig- 
nore it. 

The Rumanian Government pre- 
vented the publication of this an- 
nouncement both at Budapest and Bu- 
eharest and continued the enforeement 
of its own ultimatum to Hungary. 
Rumania’s operations in Hungary 
went on unchecked by Allied vetoes, 
except in so far as she herself decided 
to modify them. In October the sit- 
uation was reached where the Allied 
powers demanded an expression of in- 
tention from Rumania as to her opera- 
tions in Hungary. In a note of Oct. 
ites 

The Supreme Council expresses the for- 
mal desire to obtain within the shortest 
time a brief and clear reply from the 
Rumanian Government on all points dis- 
cussed. As the situation in Hungary de- 
mands an early decision in order to ensure 
the reéstablishment of normal conditions, 
which is absolutely essential for the se- 
curity of Central Europe, the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers cannot allow 
Rumania to prolong dilatory negotiations. 
Another ultimatum was issued on 
Dec. 3. After reciting previous com- 
munications the note continued: 

If the Supreme Council had insisted up- 
on its formal notification, it would have, 
in view of the indefinite reply received 
from Bucharest, severed relations with 
Rumania, since, despite repeated requests, 
Rumania has agreed to nothing during the 


period of several months. However, de- 
sirous of incontestably manifesting its 
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moderation and to evidence the extreme 
regret with which it would see Rumania 
separated from the Allies, the Supreme 
Council has decided to accord a further 
and last delay of six days to Rumania, ... 
The Council hopes this favor will be fully 
appreciated in Bucharest by the new Goy- 
ernment, whose decision will definitely in- 
dicate the political intention of Rumania 
and her respect or her disrespect for the 
decisions of the Peace Conference. 


Full and satisfactory compliance 
with this ultimatum, as in previous 
cases, was lacking. The policy of Ru- 
mania was ta prolong the negotia- 
tions until the Peace Conference ad- 
journed, when further negotiations 
would be carried on with the various 
Foreign Offices with greater assur- 
ances of success in'retaining the ad- 
vantages which she had secured in 
Hungary. 

It has been frequently asserted that 
the Rumanian situation owes its pres- 
ent state of uncertainty, despite the 
vetoes of the Conference, to the lack of 
coéperation among the Allies them- 
selves. Great Britain and the United 
States are a unit in compelling Ru- 
mania to respect the will of ‘the Con- 
ference as announced in its ultimata. 
France and Italy have been charged 
with encouragement of MRumania’s 
aims. Italy’s pre-war entente with 
tumania has been strengthened by the 
former’s alliance for codperation 
against the new state, Jugo-Slavia, 
which has arisen between them. As 
for France, a strong and well ordered 
Rumania is looked upon as an insur- 
mountable barrier against Russian 
Bolshevism. = 


THE TREATY WITH BULGARIA 


Frontiers.—On Sept. 19 the Bul- 
garian delegation was handed the 
Peace Treaty by the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference and was given 
20 days to consider it. It is arranged 
on the same plan as the Treaty with 
Austria, the following parts being 
identical with the Austrian Treaty: 
Preamble, Covenant of the League 
of Nations, Penalties, Aerial Naviga- 
tion, and Labor Convention. 

On the north the frontier with Ru- 
Mania remains unchanged. It is un- 
derstood, however, that efforts will be 
made to induce Rumania to restore 
the Dobrudja to Bulgaria. On the 

’ west the frontier with the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State for the most part fol- 


lows the line of the old frontier with 
Serbia. Small portions are ceded to 
the new State, of which the most im- 
portant is the town of Strumnitza and 
the surrounding district. Modifica- 
tions are made on the south. A slight 
modification is made on the southeast, 
where a small piece of Turkish terri- 
tory northwest of Mustafa Pasha is 
taken in. The Black Sea forms, as be- 
fore, the eastern frontier. 

Bulgaria renounces in favor of the 
principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers all rights and titles over its terri- 
tories in Thrace which belonged to 
the Bulgarian Monarchy, and which 
have not been assigned to any State. 
Bulgaria undertakes to accept what- 
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ever settlement may be made by the 
principal Powers in regard to these 
territories. The Powers, on the other 
hand, undertake to ensure economic 
outlets for Bulgaria to the Algean Sea 
under conditions to be fixed later. 
Political Clauses.—Bulgaria recog- 
nizes the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
A commission of seven members, five 
nominated by the principal Powers 
and one each by the Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State and by Bulgaria will trace 
on the spot the new frontier line. The 
provisions for the protection of racial, 
linguistic, and religious minorities re- 
produce exactly those laid down in the 
Austrian Treaty. The Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk is abrogated. 
Reparation and Financial Clauses. 
—Bulgaria is required to pay as rep- 
aration the sum of 2,250,000,000 
franes in gold, to be paid in series of 
half-yearly payments of Jan. 1 and 
July 1 in each year beginning on July 
1, 1920. The sums will be remitted 
through an inter-Allied commission 
created by the Treaty to the Repara- 
tion Commission established in the 
German Treaty. By way of special 
compensation for the destruction 
caused to the coal mines in Serbian 
_ territory by her armies, Bulgaria un- 
dertakes to deliver to the Serb-Croat 
Slovene State, during five years, 50,- 
000 tons of coal a year. Financial 
clauses require payments in the follow- 
ing order of priority: (1) cost of mili- 
tary occupation; (2) such part of the 
external Ottoman public debt as a 
commission appointed for the purpose 
may attribute to Bulgaria in respect 
of Turkish territory ceded to her; (3) 
cost of reparation as prescribed by the 
Treaty. The economic clauses are of 
the same character as those in the Aus- 
trian Treaty, except that for one year 
customs duties on imports from the 
Allied and Associated States will not 
be higher than the favorable duties 
when the war began. 
Military, Naval and Air Clauses.— 
_ The total number of the effectives of 
the Bulgarian Army is fixed at 20,- 
000, including officers. Within three 
months the Bulgarian Army is to be 
demobilized and voluntary enlistments 
substituted. The manufacture of war 
material is confined to one single fac- 
tory, controlled and owned by the 
State; all other establishments are to 
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be closed or converted. All warships, 
submarines, and air forces are to be 
surrendered. 

The Solution of Thrace.—The dis- 
position of Thrace was left for ulti- 
mate decision by the Peace Conference, 
perhaps by the League of Nations. 
However divided and allotted Thrace 
is to afford an economic outlet for Bul- 
garia on the Avgean. Several plans 
were devised. There is the Tardieu 
plan of giving Greece a small section 
in the southwestern part of Western 
Thrace, Greece also to take Eastern 
Thrace, and the debatable middle 
ground to be internationalized under 
the League of Nations. There is also 
the plan advanced by Under-Secretary 
of State Polk, by which approximately 
one-half of Western Thrace was to be 
an international state under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations, one- 
quarter to go to Bulgaria outright and 
one-quarter to Greece outright. The 
ultimate decision will probably rest, on 
the size of the hinterland of Thrace 
that is to be given to the nation that 
takes the mandate for Constantinople. 
In the event of the United States tak- 
ing the mandate, both eastern and 
western Thrace will be included in the 
territory surrounding Constantinople. 

Signature of the Treaty.—The 
Treaty was signed on Noy. 27 at Neu- 
illy, just outside of Paris, and is 
known as the ‘Treaty of Neuilly. 
Serbia and Rumania did not sign, 
though their concurrence was most 
necessary to make the Treaty effective. 
In the section on Austrian Treaty (su- 
pra) it was pointed out that these na- 
tions did not sign the Austrian Treaty 
because of their objection to the pro- 
visions for the protection of religious, 
racial, and linguistic minorities, the 
enforcement of which by the League 
of Nations was interpreted as inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of these 
two nations. The Supreme Council 
notified both nations that they could 
not sign the Bulgarian Treaty unless 
they first signed the Austrian Treaty. 
Serbia yielded on Dee. 5, when the 
Jugo-Slav delegates signed the Bul- 
garian Treaty, at the same time sign- 
ing the financial annexes to the Aus- 
trian Treaty and the clauses protect- 
ing minorities. The assent of Ru- 
mania was still withheld at the end 
of the year. 
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THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE 


Origin and Interpretation of the 
Treaty. —The United States is to re- 
main entangled in the affairs of Con- 
tinental Eur ope. On June 28 treaties 
of alliance were concluded at Ver- 
sailles between France and the United 
States and between France and Great 
Britain concerning military aid that 
is to be given France in the event of 
ron-justified German aggression. ‘The 
practical genius of the French was not 
content to rely on the phrases of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Of the great Allied powers, France 
alone borders on the German territory. 
Possibility of aggression menaces 
France more than any other country. 
Years may go by before the League of 
Nations comes into force. With the 
United States far away and Britain 
across the Channel, the French pressed 
their Allies for a guarantee pact, the 
proclamation of which would serve 
notice that, League or no League, the 
enemy would confront the same Allies 


in the event of renewed aggression. 
Clemenceau placed his “faith in 
the alliance. Although expecting a 


League of Nations, he felt that France 
would be protected by the new Triple 
Alliance during the years necessary 
for its full functioning. In a state- 
ment to the Chamber on Sept. 24 he 
said: 


Should the United States reject the 
League of Nations, two treaties of alliance 
between France and Great Britain and 
France and the United States exist. Nev- 
ertheless, it was precisely because we felt 
that the League of Nations was an insuf- 
ficient guarantee for some years to come 
that these treaties were drawn up. The 

' League of Nations tor the present has 
nothing to do with the Franco-British- 
American treaties, which constitute suf- 
ficient guarantees for I'rance, 


To President Wilson the treaty was 
but a pledge supplementary to that to 
be afforded by the League of Nations, 
whose approval must eventually be se- 
cured. On May 9 he announced: 


Happily, there is no mystery or privacy 
about what I have promised the Govern- 
ment here. I have promised to propose 
to the Senate a supplement in which we 
shall agree, subject to the approval of the 
Council of the League of Nations, to come 
immediately to the assistance of France in 
ease of unprovoked attack by Germany, 

“thus merely hastening the action to which 
we should be bound by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. is 
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The triple convention makes France 
sole beneficiary. No obligation is im- 
posed on her, but her allies bind them- 
selves to support her with military aid 
in the event of German aggression. It 
is a guarantee pact with Britain and 
the United States as guarantors. 
France does not undertake to come to 
the assistance either of Great Britain 
or the United States. Germany alone 
is the objective. British or American 
assistance cannot be counted on if 
Trance becomes involved with any na- 
tion other than Germany. Moreover, 
the treaties are interdependent. Nei- 
ther Britain nor the United States is 
bound to give separate aid against 
Germany. The combined action of 
the guarantors must be invoked. 

The treaties must be submitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations 
which must give it recognition. The 
Council alone can decide whether the 
emergency has arisen to call the terms 
of guar antee into effect, and the Coun- 
cil may also decide whether the occa- 
sion has arisen when the League itself 
can assure protection, whereupon the 
treaties as between the parties are at 
an end. 


-Text of the Treaty.—The text of 
the treaty is as follows 


Whereas the United States of America 
and the French Republic are equally an- 
imated by the desire to maintain the 
peace of the world so happily restored by 
the Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles 
the 28th day of June, 1919, putting an 
end to the war begun by the aggression 
of the German Empire and ended by the 
defeat of that Power; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
and the French Republic are fully per- 
suaded that an unprovoked movement of 
aggression by Germany against France 
would not only violate both the letter 
and the spirit of the Treaty of Versailles 
to which the United States of America 
and the French Republie are parties, thus 
exposing France anew to the intolerable 
burdens of an unprovoked war, but that 
such aggression on the part of Germany 
would be and is so regarded by the Treaty 
of Versailles as a hostile act against all 
the Powers signatory to that Treaty and 
as calculated to disturb the peace of the 
world by involving inevitably and directly 
the states of Europe, and indirectly, as 
experience has amply and unfortunately 
demonstrated, the world at large; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
and the French Republic tear that the 
stipulations relating to the left bank of 
the Rhine contained in said Treaty of 
Versailles may not at first provide ade- 
quate security and protection to France 
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on the one hand and the United States of 
America as one of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles on the other; 

Therefore, the United States of Amer- 
ica and the French Republic having de- 
cided to conclude a treaty to effect these 
necessary purposes, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Robert Lansing, Secretary olf 
State of the United States, specially au- 
thorized thereto by the President of the 
United States, and Georges Clemenceau, 
President of the Council, Minister of 
War, and Stephen Pichon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, specially authorized 
thereto by Raymond Poincaré, President 
of the French Republic, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 

ARTICLE |.—In case the following stip- 
ulations, relating to the left bank of the 
Rhine, contained in the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany signed at Versailles the 
28th day of June, 1919, by the United 
States of America, the French Republic 
and the British Empire among other 
Powers, 


Article 42.—Germany is forbidden to 
maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine 
or on the right bank to the west of a 
line drawn 50 kilometers to the east 
of the Rhine. 

Article 43.—In the area defined above 
the maintenance and assembly of armed 
forces, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily, and military manteuvres of any 
kind, as well as the upkeep of all per- 
manent works for mobilization are in 
the same way forbidden. 

Article 44.—In case Germany violates 
in any manner whatever the provi- 
sions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall 
be regarded as committing a _ hostile 
act against the Powers signatory of the 
present Treaty and as calculated to 
disturb the peace of the world. 


may not at first provide adequate security 
and protection to France, the United 
States of America shall be bound to come 
immediately to her assistance in the event 
of any unprovoked movement of aggres- 
sion against her being made by Germany. 

ARTICLE II[.—The present treaty, in 
similar terms with the treaty of even 
date for the same purpose concluded be- 
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tween Great Britain and the French 
Republic, a copy of which treaty is an- 
nexed hereto, will only come into force 
when the latter is ratified. 

ARTICLE III.—The present treaty must 
be submitted to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and must be recognized by 
the Council, acting if need be by a ma- 
jority, as an engagement which is con- 
sistent with the Covenant of the League. 
It will continue in force until, on the 
application of one of the Parties to it, 
the Council, acting if need be by a ma- 
jority, agrees that the League itself af- 
fords sufficient protection. 

ARTICLE IV.—The present treaty will 
be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time as the Treaty of 
Versailles is submitted to the Senate for 
its advice and consent to ratification. It 
will be submitted before ratification to 
the French Chambers of Deputies for ap: 
proval. The ratifications thereof will be 
exchanged on the deposit of ratifications 
of the Treaty of Versailles at Paris or 


| as soon thereafter as shall be possible. 


Exclusion of Italy.—Italy was not 
made a party to the pledge because she 
had been freed from future Austro- 
Hungarian aggression. Her old enemy 
had been cut up into smaller parts, 
each of which was militarily weaker 
than herself. Nevertheless, the Ital- 
ian press commented on the exclusion 
of Italy with asperity, pointing out 
that being of kindred race she should 
have been asked to take part in the 
treaty with the Trench. The official 
Italian view was more explicit. The 
Italian Premier, Nitti, made a direct 
plea to the French for an alliance: 

If a new clash should come_ between 
France and Germany, you would look to 
far-away America and to England which 
has not ceased to be an island. But we 
Italians also exist. Think what would 
have happened in 1914 if we had not been 


neutral, if you had been obliged to face 
us in the South. 


THE ANGLO-PERSIAN TREATY 


In August the fact became known 
that Great Britain had concluded a se- 
eret treaty with Persia, which, accord- 
ing to American and French opinion, 
would make of Persia a British protec- 
torate. The full text of the treaty 
was made public on Sept. 19. The 
pact appears to have been concluded 
on Aug. 9. The most prominent fea- 
ture of the treaty is a loan of £2,000,- 
000 at seven per cent, redeemable in 
20 years. The loan is to have prece- 
dence over ail debts of Persia, except 
a former loan of £1,250,000 on May 8, 
1911. In return for the new loan Per- 


sia pledges her custom receipts. 
ireat Britain undertakes to supply, at 
the cost of Persia, expert advisers, 
military officers, munitions, and equip- 
ment in order to form an army to pre- 
serve order in Persia and along her 
borders. Two letters accompanied the 
treaty, written by the British Minis- 
ter at Teheran to the Persian Prime 
Minister. They make clear Great 
Britain’s intention to aid Persia in re- 
covering her war claims and arrang- 
ing her boundary lines. It is also set 
forth that Great Britain will make no 
charge for her troops sent to the help 
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of Persia during the war, while, on the 
other hand, Persia will charge no in- 
demnity for damage caused by them. 

The U. S. Department of State is un- 
derstood to have indicated that the 
United States did not look with favor 
on the treaty. In objecting to it the 
Department took the position that the 
treaty violates the principles underly- 
ing the League of Nations; that, while 
the League is not yet organized, the 
acceptance of its principles by its sig- 
natories morally obliged them to ab- 
stain from practices contrary to their 
letter. Great Britain officially denied 
that she had protectorate designs over 
Persia and stated that her policy with 
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regard to Persia was one of assistance 
only. 

On Oct. 11 the Persian Foreign Min- 
ister, Prince Firuz, stated at Paris 
that Persia will submit the pact to the 
Persian Parliament for approval and 
then to the League of Nations. He 
further stated that Persia, finding her- 
self unable to rehabilitate herself after 
the war, turned to Great Britain. He 
said 

Nothing in this agreement affects the 
independence of Persia. «It gives no per- 
manent rights to Great Britain nor any 
monopolies. We can fix ourselves the 
powers of counselors and military in- 
structors it may please us to accept from 
England. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The Mexican Situation.—Relations 
between Mexico and the United States 
during the year were characterized by 
diplomatic crises that brought forth 
caustic notes and rejoinders from the 
capitals of both countries. There 
were the usual border incidents, 
marked by bitter feeling, which, on the 
one hand, set in motion “‘punitive ex- 
peditions” into Mexican territory, and, 
on the other, occasional strong pro- 
tests against what in Mexico City was 
interpreted as invasions of Mexican 
sovereignty. That the situation is 
grave has been admitted in Washing- 
ton. It has been frequently asserted 
that it owes its seriousness to the lack 
of a strong central Government in the 
southern republic. The Carranza 
Government was recognized by the 
United States as the de facto Govern- 
ment in the expectation that it would 
bring about stability. Recent events 

~ seem to indicate that that Government 
is waning in power and is leaving large 
areas of territory unguarded and un- 
governed (see also III, Mexico), with 
the result that irresponsible chieftains 
and organized bandits have flouted 
American rights, destroyed American 
property, and murdered American cit- 
izens. A narration of these untoward 
incidents is unnecessary for the pur- 
poses of this section. It is sufficient 
to observe that there has been estab- 
lished a “train of wrongs,” of which, 
in the language of Congress circles, 
the Jenkins incident was the “caboose.” 

The Juarez Expedition.—In June 

American troops crossed the Mexican 
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border and dispersed the Villista army 
that was operating against Juarez. 
The Carranza Government protested, 
but it was asserted at the time in un- 
official circles that the protest was for 
the purpose of keeping its records 
straight and that in reality it was not 
displeased with the codperation of the 
American arms in keeping inviolate its 
northern stronghold at Juarez. Mexi- 
co City newspapers reflected the atti- 
tude of its Government. WLI Ieraldo 
pointed out editorially that the action 
of the United States troops was mag- 
nanimous and entirely justified. £1 
Universal said editorially that the 
conduct of the American forces could 
not be considered an offense to Mexico. 
The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of State on June 16 indicated 
that for once Mexican and American 
views were in accord: 

The dispatch of troops across the bor- 
der into the city of Juarez should not be 
considered in any manner as unfriendly to 
the Mexican Government, but was made 
necessary solely by the fact that the rebel 
forces had occupied such positions in and 
about Juarez that their shots crossed the 
border into American territory and en- 
dangered the lives of American citizens. 
After suffering the effects of this fire, in 
which several persons on the American 
side of the border were wounded, the 
American commander moyed his troops 
across the line in order to drive the rebels 
away, and for no other purpose whatso- 
ever. 


On July 25 President Wilson issued 
a proclamation tightening the em- 
bargo on passage of arms and ammuni-. 
tion into Mexico. The President as- 
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serted in justification of the embargo 
that he “found that there exists in 
Mexico such conditions of domestic 
violence promoted by the use of arms 
and munitions of war procured from 
the United States” as to put into force 
the resolution of Congress in March, 
1914, empowering him to control pas- 
sage of munitions to Mexico. 

Outrages and Protests—The ac- 
cumulation of outrages against Ameri- 
can lives and property resulted in the 
sending of a sharp note to the Carran- 
za Government that unless steps were 
taken to put a stop to the series of 
murders and outrages, the American 
Government would radically change 
its policy. The occasion of this note 
was the murder of Peter Catron, an 
American citizen, in San Luis Potosi 
in June. The note was dated July 22 
and the second and concluding para- 
graph was as follows: 


I am also instructed to state that should 
the lives of American citizens continue to 
remain unsafe and these murders continue 
by means of the unwillingness or inability 
of the Mexican Government to afford ade- 
quate protection, my Government may be 
forced to adopt a radical change in its pol- 
icy with regard to Mexico. 


The Mexican reply, dated July 28, 
was typical of the notes that issued 
from the Carranza Government. It 
was caustic and inconclusive and re- 
sorted to the use of the taunt that 
Mexico was not the only country 
where lawlessness “in absolute terms” 
prevailed. “It seems strange,’ the 


note said, “that it should be exacted: 


that even in depopulated regions hu- 
quan life should be protected in a more 
perfect manner than in the most popu- 
lous cities of the most cultured coun- 
tries, where bloody crimes often occur 
without the respective Governments 
thereby becoming the object of severe 
observations.” This was a fling at re- 
eent race riots in Washington, where 
martial law was proclaimed. The 
Mexican note also argued that many 
of the misfortunes that befell foreign- 
ers in Mexico were due, not to the fail- 
ure of the Mexican Government prop- 
erly to protect them, but to their own 
eagerness for exploitation and profit: 


The Government of Mexico has always 
endeavored, as far as possible, to give full 
security to the lives of foreigners as well 
as of its nationals, but the fact is that for- 
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eigners, through ignorance, the lack of 
prudence, or rash eagerness for profit, 
venture to remain or to travel in danger- 
ous regions, thereby incurring the risk of 
becoming the victims of offenses and even 
trusting to escape offenses because of their 
being foreigners. 

In August another crisis impended 
in the capture of Lieut. Paul H. Davis 
and Harold G. Peterson, American 
Army aviators, by Mexican bandits 
near Candelaria, Tex., while patrolling 
the border. They were threatened 
with death on failure to pay a $15,000 
ransom. The State Department called 


jupon the Mexican Government “for 


quick action” to effect the release of 
the aviators. The incident was closed 
by the payment of the ransom by the 
United States military authorities on 
promise of reimbursement by the Car- 
ranza Government. The “Langhorne 
punitive expedition” penetrated many 
miles into Mexican territory in un- 
successful pursuit of the bandits. 

The Jenkins Incident.—Relations 
were brought almost to the breaking 
point by the capture of Wm. O. Jen- 
kins, United States Consular Agent at 
Puebla, Mexico, by bandits who held 
him for ransom at $150,000. Release 
was eventually. secured by agreement 
to pay the bandits 300,000 pesos in ad- 
dition to 50,000 pesos stolen from 
his safe. The total amount is about 
$200,000 in American currency. The 
first payment was made on Oct. 28 and 
consisted of 34,000 pesos cash and two 
drafts of $5,000 American currency 
each. Subsequent payments were to 
be made as rapidly as Jenkins could 
secure the funds until the total was 
paid. The balance was guaranteed in 
writing by five responsible citizens of 
Puebla and Mexico City. 

The situation reached its acute 
stage when Jenkins was arrested by 
the Mexican authorities on charges by 
officials of Puebla that Jenkins was 
not abducted by Frederico Cordoba, 
the bandit lader, but was in connivance 
with him. Twelve persons swore to 
statements before a judge in Puebla. 
declaring that Jenkins had been seen 
in company with Cordoba under no re- 
straint and in apparent understanding 
with his alleged captors.. Subsequent . 
investigation showed that two peons 
made declarations against Jenkins un- 
der threat of execution. One witness 
was threatened with a pistol, another 
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suspended by a rope, and still another 
beaten until he made the desired dec- 
laration against Jenkins. 

The note of the American Govern- 
ment, dated Noy. 20, presented by 
George L. Summerlin, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, expressed “surprise and exas- 
peration.” 


The Government orders me to add that 
persistent persecution and subsequent har- 
assing of Mr. Jenkins cannot but have a 
very serious effect on the relations be- 
tween the two countries for which the 
Mexican Government will be solely respon- 
sible. Therefore, | am ordered to demand 
the immediate liberation of Mr. Jenkins. 


The demand for “immediate libera- 
tion” was not complied with. Instead, 
the Carranza Government sent a long 
note discussing the legal aspects of 
federal and state jurisdiction in Mex- 
ico, the inference being that the arrest 
of Jenkins by state authorities at 
Puebla was not within Mexican federal 
scope or review. The note sought to 
make it appear that a fair trial would 
be accorded Jenkins. The principal 
contention of Carranza was that au- 
tonomy of states in Mexico was guar- 
anteed by the Mexican constitution 
and that it was impossible for Mexican 
federal authorities to interfere with 
trials either of natives or foreigners 
in courts of the states. The note was 
dated Noy. 26 and was signed by Hi- 
larlo Medina, Sub-Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. It ended as follows: 


Neither in the United States nor in Mex- 
ico can a citizen on trial be released by 
order of the executive. It would be 
strange if in Mexico an American citizen 
had more rights than he enjoys in his own 
country or more than a Mexican in his 
own country. 

The Government of Mexico cannot con- 
cede to American citizens more rights 
than Mexicans enjoy in the United States. 

The Government of the United States 
seems to be convinced of the absolute inno- 
cence of Jenkins, although the Mexican 
Government is now investigating this case 
without pretending to maintain that Jen- 
kins is guilty. 

It limits itself to submitting anterior 
considerations to the United States, ex- 
pecting that the Department of State will 
suspend opinion until the courts pro- 
nounce their decision with the assurance 
that on the part of the Government offi- 
cials there does not exist a purpose to 
cause difficulties or to persecute Mr. Jen- 
kins, but only a true desire to proceed 
with justice. 


The situation was relieved on Dee. 
4, when Jenkins was advised of his 
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release by reason of some one enter- 
ing bail for $500 in his behalf but 
without his authority, knowledge, or 
consent. Jenkins had steadfastly re- 
fused to enter bail and in this position 
he was supported by the State Depart- 
ment. ‘The bail was entered by J. Sal- 
ter Hansen, who was, at that time, be-- 
lieved to be a Mexican agent. The re- 
lease of Jenkins brought forth a new 
note from the Carranza Government, 
on Dec. 16, in which the original Mex- 
ican stand was maintained. The re- 
lease was referred to as removing the 
misunderstanding between the two 
Governments. Thé Jenkins case in 
the opinion of the Mexivan Govern- 
ment is a purely legal one upon which 
Washington is not qualified to pass as 
to innocence or guilt. The result will 
depend on the application of Mexican 
laws in Mexican courts. 


The Mexican Government cannot admit 
that American citizens can be tried and 
absolved on simple reports from the State 
Department nor on recommeitdations or 
suggestions from the United States, in- 
stead of trying them by Mexican courts 
and according to Mexican laws... . 

Jenkins, having been granted freedom 
by the Puebla court, which case is now be- 
ing considered by the highest court of the 
republic in order to determine which judge 
is competent to try him, the Mexican Goy- 
ernment takes the liberty to hope that this 
case shall no longer disurb the good rela- 
tions which it sincerely hopes exist be- 
tween the American and Mexican peoples. 


On Dec. 30 it was reported from 
Mexico City that the Supreme Court 
of Mexico had decided that the Federal 
courts had jurisdiction of the Jenkins 
case and were competent to pass upon 
its merits. 

Embargo on Arms.—The State De? 
partment announced on Dee. 24 that 
outstanding unused licenses issued 
prior to Sept. 30 by the War Trade 
Board or the War Trade Section of 
the State Department for the exporta- 
tion of arms or munitions of war 
to Mexico had been revoked, eflective 
Jan. 1,1920. After that date no muni- 
tions of war or arms are to be sent in- 
to Mexico except under license of the 
Secretary of State, who will exercise 
very rigid supervision. The effect of 
the new order is to impose even strong- 
er restrictions on the exportation of 
arms and ammunition into Mexico 
than those that obtained in the re- 
cent past. 
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General Survey.—The first year of 
the post-war reconstruction period 
found the countries of Latin America 
confronted with some of the most 
serious problems of their history. 
The high cost of living, Bolshevist 
and anarchistic propaganda, and gen- 
eral industrial and social unrest were 
phenomena common to all the repub- 
lics. Living conditions were intoler- 
able, and as a result the demands of 
labor became excessive. To secure its 
demands labor resorted to strikes in 
which violence, rioting, and the de- 
struction of property were common, 
with a consequent suspension of busi- 
ness activity. By the close of the year 
strikes were less frequent, and it ap- 
peared that labor had settled down to 
secure its demands by a more gradual 
reorganization of conditions. 

Notwithstanding these adverse fac- 
tors, much was done by the respective 
countries to foster industrial expan- 
sion and to secure agricultural de- 
velopment. Encouragement of every 
sort was given to the production of 
necessities with a view to lessening 
the cost of living and making the vari- 
ous countries more self-sustaining. 
Commercial expansion continued, and 
added emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of the north and south lines 
of trade. An indication of the growth 
of Latin-American commerce is given 
by the figures for the trade with the 
United States. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, the imports to 
the United States from Latin America 
amount to $1,125,593,105, as com- 
pared with $1,023.419,483 for the pre- 
ceding year; and the exports from the 
United States to Latin America were 
$817,542,584, as compared with $718,- 
572,645 for the fiscal year 1918. 
That these figures were not larger was 
due to inability to secure sufficient 
tonnage. In general, the financial sit- 
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uation of the several Governments 
was not bad, although most of them 
were forced to find means of increasing 
their revenues in order to meet the in- 
creasing costs of administration. The 
need of internal improvements and 
public works was recognized every- 
where. So far as funds were avail- 
able, railway construction, road build- 
ing, sanitation, and erection of schools 
were undertaken in all countries. 

The chief feature of the internation- 
al relations of Latin America for 1919 
was the participation of the republics 
in the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
The Latin-American States repre- 
sented were Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ec- 
uador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Uruguay. 
Before the end of the year several of 
these countries had ratified the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, and in addition 
it was accepted by Argentina and Par- 
aguay, which were invited to join the 
League of Nations. The general 
friendly relations of Latin America 
with the Great Powers were mani- 
fested by the conclusion of numerous 
treaties. Mexico alone found herself 
in strained relations, largely on ac- 
count of her attitude toward foreign- 
ers and foreign investments. 

The interrelations of ,Latin-Ameri- 
ean countries on the whole were of a 
friendly character, as is indicated by 
the diplomatic exchanges regarding 
boundaries, commerce, and other mat- 
ters. The noteworthy exception to 
this friendliness lay in the strained re- 
lations of Peru and Chile over the 
Tacna-Arica question (A. ¥Y. B., 1918, 
p. 103), which fortunately did not 
come to an open break. Nicaragua 
and Honduras were not cordial for a 
time, because of the attitude of the 
former toward revolutionists who 
were seeking to overthrow the Betrand 
régime in the latter. 
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The United States maintained gen- 
erally the same friendly relations with 
Latin America as in the preceding 
year. With Mexico, however, diplo- 
matic relations were at the breaking 
point most of the year on account of 
murders of United States citizens, bor- 
der raids and difficulties, and the gen- 
eral disorganization south of the Rio 
Grande. The renewed consideration 
of the Colombian treaty by the U. S. 
Senate served to relieve the tension 
somewhat in that quarter. 

The year brought forth new evi- 
dences of Pan-American solidarity. 
The second Pan-American Commercial 
Conference, held in Washington in 
June and attended by representatives 
of all the American republics, careful- 
ly considered the problems of trade. 
The first American Congress of Eco- 
nomie and Commercial Expansion held 
in Montevideo (Jan. 28—Feb. 8) was 
attended by representatives of 14 
countries. It discussed a variety of 
topics and passed a series of resolu- 
tions covering economic and commer- 
cial expansion in all its phases. 

The internal political situation of 
the Latin-American countries was 
more disturbed than in 1918. A mili- 
tary coup d’état in Peru overthrew the 
president and brought in a new ré- 
gime. In Costa Rica and Honduras, 
after months of revolution, the Presi- 
dents fled and the opposition parties 
eame into power. Mexico continued 
to be torn by dissension. In other 
countries there was much valuable leg- 
islation dealing with economic, social, 
and educational matters. Uruguay 
adopted an entire new constitution 
and Panama added important amend- 
ments. Even the republics that suf- 
fered revolution made advantageous 
constitutional changes. 

Germany’s propaganda to recover 
her lost trade and prestige made its 
appearance in Latin America, espe- 
cially in Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. 
A newspaper was established in Bue- 
nos Aires “to protect and further Ger- 
man Kultur and trade,’ and the Ger- 
man banks resumed operations. Plans 
for colonization of Germans were made, 
and before the new year many col- 
onists had arrived in Argentina. 

Argentina.—President Hip6lito Iro- 
goyen, whose term expires in 1920, 


occupied the executive chair during 
1919. His message to Congress (May) 
gave a detailed explanation of the atti- 
tude of Argentina toward the Great 
War. Numerous strikes occurred, es- 
pecially during the first half of the 
year, and the situation was further 
complicated by Bolshevist propaganda 
which was particularly active in Ar- 
gentina. The principal strikes in- 
volved the port laborers at Buenos 
Aires, who tied up transportation for 
months, street-car employees and cab 
drivers (January), and _ printers 
(May), who caused suspension of the 
publication of the metropolitan news- 
papers. Rioting occurred in January, 
but an attempt to declare martial law 
was checked by opposition in the Sen- 
ate. The situation during February 
was further complicated by a lockout 
by the employers of port labor, and 
business and transportation were gen- 
erally suspended. A general strike 
called on May 1 was followed by Goy- 
ernment intervention to adjust the dif- 
ficulty. This attempt was not wholly 
successful in ending the strike, al- 
though a number of Bolshevist agita- 
tors were deported. The causes given 
for the unrest and disturbances were 
both political and economic, and in- 
cluded the attitude of the Administra- 
tion towards the war and the collapse 
of Germany, the expectations of indus- 
trial revival which were blighted by 
the end of the war, and professional 
agitation. With a view to checking 
pernicious propaganda, a society of 
“Argentines of Order” was formed, 
which issued (July) a proclamation 
against the Reds. The high cost of 
living complicated the economic situa- 
tion and much study was given to 
means of solving the problem. 

A projected loan of - 200,000,000 
pesos to the Allies to be used in the 
purchase of foodstuffs from Argentine 
was defeated in the Senate (April). 
In October Germany made efforts to 
secure a loan of 100,600,000 pesos for 
a similar purpose. Germany’s plans 
to secure a revival of her trade were 
very manifest throughout the year. 
Plans for colonization of German set- 
tlers were perfected, and the first con- 
tingent of immigrants arrived in Sep- 
tember. During+he year the Argen- 
tine Administration lost no opportun- 
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ity to show its friendliness to Ger- 
many. Argentina and Great. Britain 
were near a diplomatic rupture over 
the purchase of a German steamer 
Bahia Blanca by the former (August). 
A convention was signed with Peru re- 
garding commissions to take testi- 
mony to be used in courts, and a 
treaty was concluded with Bolivia re- 
specting frontier control (January). 
_ Upon the invitation of the signatories 
to the Peace of Versailles the League 
of Nations Covenant was ratified by 
Argentina (July). 

Bolivia.—José Nestor Gutiérrez, 
whose term expires in 1921, occupied 
the Presidency during the year. 
Elections for Senators and Deputies 
were held in May, and Congress as- 
sembled in regular session in August. 
The Presidential message dealt largely 
with finance. The important legisla- 
tion of the year included a law extend- 
ing the moratorium to Sept. 30 (Feb- 
ruary), a new tax on liquors (Janu- 
ary), an eight per cent. tax on mining 
receipts (January). a law regulating 
and facilitating the importation of 
fuel (March), one governing collec- 
tion of revenues (March), and another 
to foster the silk industry (January) . 
An executive decree provided for the 
consolidation of rubber properties, 

The problem of an outlet to the Pa- 
cific came to the front because of the 
difficulty between Peru and Chile over 
the Tacna-Arica question (see “Chile,” 
infra). The demand for a port made 
by the Bolivian Minister in Paris led 
to the resignation of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet in March. The 
publication of the secret treaty of 1904 
between Bolivia and Chile, in which 
the countries agreed to support each 
other in claims against Peru, served to 
account for much of the Bolivian di- 
plomacy. In November it was _ re- 
ported that Chile had arinounced that 
in certain circumstances she would 
cede the desired port to Bolivia. The 
‘Treaty of Versailles was ratified in 
November. A treaty of general arbi- 
tration was concluded with Venezuela 
(April), as well as one regrading dip- 
lomatie mail (February). A conven- 
tion regulating frontier patrol was 
signed with Argentina (January). 
Railway and road construction were 
given much attention. 
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Brazil.—President-elect Rodriguez 
Alves was too ill to be inaugurated on 
Nov. 15, 1918, and died on Jan. 15 
without assuming office. Vice-Presi- 
dent Delfim Moreira administered the 
affairs of the country during the first 
months of the year. An election to 
fill the unexpired term of President 
Alves was held on April 13 and Epita- 
cio Pessoa, Brazil’s delegate to the 
Peace Conference, was chosen for the 
balance of the term 1918-22. He was 
inaugurated on July 28. In the or- 
ganization of his Cabinet he varied the 
practice of the Latin-American repub- 
lies by filling all the posts with civil- 
jians. The Cabinet was composed of 
Homero Baptista, Finance; Azevedo 
Marques, Foreign Affairs; Alfredo 
Pinto, Interior and Justice; José Pires 
do Rio, Transportation and Public 
Works; Raul Soares de Moura, Ma- 
rine; Joio Pandii Calogeras, War; 
Simoes Lopez, Agriculture. The pro- 
gramme of Pessoa, as set forth during 
a visit to the United States just before 
his inauguration, was ‘to bring closer 
together the countries of North and 
South America and to solidify their 
interests without antagonizing Euro- 
pean countries, and to develop the 
commercial and economic relations of 
Brazil and the United States.” 

During September President Pessoa 
presented messages to Congress deal- 
ing with the reclamation project of 
the Northeast, with the reorganiza- 
tion of the departments of state which 
would provide a Ministry of Instrue- 
tion and Public Health, and with the 
reorganization of the Lloyd Braziliero 
steamship line. A Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act was passed, and a decree 
making corrections in the civil code 
was issued. The high cost of living 
was a serious problem. To remedy 
the situation a careful study was made 
of methods of increasing the produc- 
tion of necessities, and efforts were 
made to expand the trade of the coun- 
try. Labor conditions were unsettled, 
the unrest being fomented by agitators 
and radical propagandists. Strikes 
were frequent and included those of 
port laborers, cotton-mill operatives, 
tobacco-factory employees, shoemak- 
ers, tailors, and bakers. Conditions 
were more normal late in the fall, al- 
though in October it was found neces- 
sary to deport a number of Reds. 
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The plans for securing a necessary 
increase in revenue included tariff re- 
vision, establishment of a consump- 
tion tax, increase of freight and pas- 
senger rates, and introduction of in- 
dustrial and professional taxes. The 
programme of tariff revision and re- 
form called for reductions in duties on 
raw materials and articles of food not 
produced in Brazil and the protection 
of home industries. With a view to 
furthering trade and friendly rela- 
tions with the United States: preferen- 
tial treatment accorded to American 
goods during the war was continued 
during 1919. A commission visited 
England to study trade opportunities. 
A programme of national sanitation 
was undertaken to remedy conditions, 
especially in the interior. A treaty 
regarding diplomatie correspondence 
was concluded with Venezuela, one 
providing for the liquidation of debts 
and a boundary treaty were signed 
with Uruguay, and a postal conven- 
tion was entered into with the United 
States. 

Chile—President Luis Sanfuentes, 
who was elected for five years in 1915, 
occupied the executive chair during 
the year. His message to the regular 
session of Congress (June) approved 
the League of Nations and discussed 
relations with Peru, national coloniza- 
tion, Jabor problems, education, 
finance, the nitrate industry, the con- 
version fund, foreign trade, public 
works, and the protection of indus- 
tries. A special session of Congress 
assembled on Sept. 3. Cabinet crises 
involving reorganization were pro- 
voked in August and September over 
the Taena-Arica problem and internal 
political questions. 

Chile was confronted with the high 
cost of living, and numerous measures 
were taken to relieve the situation. 
Labor troubles occurred at various 
times, taking a Bolshevist turn at 
Antofagasta (February). <A general 
strike (Sept. 6) in Santiago lasted 
only one day, an arbitration commit- 
tee being appointed to settle the dis- 
pute. The Government considered 
plans for improving labor conditions, 
especially with reference to housing. 
Extensive plans for the construction 
_ of sanitary works, railway, highways, 

and publie buildings were discussed, 
and it was known that much foreign 
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capital was available to carry out 
these projects. Eduardo Charme, the 
chemist, made public the invention of 
a reagent for precipitating nitrates 
without the use of heat. This inven- 
tion will cut the cost of production by 
50 per cent., will give a much purer 
product, and will revolutionize the 
basie industry of Chile. There was _ 
considerable agitation of the prohibi- 
tion question, and a decree was issued 
forbidding the introduction and sale 
of liquor in the nitrate regions. An- 
other decree gave rules explaining the 
coastwise shipping laws. A treaty of 
peace and friendship with Great Brit- 
ain was ratified (November), which 
provided for the adjustment of diffi- 
culties by a permanent joint commis- 
sion. A financial mission visited the 
United States and allied countries. 
The Tacna-Arica problem (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 103) became acute during 
the year. The bitterness and ill feel- 
ing between Peru and Chile over this 
matter arises from the inability to se- 
cure an adjustment on the! basis of 
the Treaty of Ancon (1880). The sug- 
gestion that the problem be submitted 
to the Peace Conference at Versailles 
was received with little favor in Chile. 
Disturbances and riots occurred in the 
disputed regions, which are under the 
control of Chile at present. There 
were reports of attacks on Peruvians 
living in these regions, and many of 
them returned to Peru. Chile claimed 
that these disturbances and the re- 
turn of the Peruvians were due to eco- 
nomic conditions and that Peru was 
attempting to create an artificial sit- 
uation prejudicial to Chile’s interests 
in Tacna-Arica. Further complica- 
tions to the problem arose from the de- 
mand of Bolivia for a port on the Pa- 
cific and the publication of the secret 
treaty of 1904 between Bolivia (q. v.) 
and Chile. Announcement was made 
(November) that Chile expected to 
cede the port to Bolivia, but at the 
close of the year the question of the. 
Pacifie still remained unsettled. 
Colombia.—The presidency was oec- 
cupied during 1919 by Marco Fidel 
Suarez, who was inaugurated in 1918. 
Internal political differences caused a 
reorganization of the Cabinet in 
March. The Presidential message 
(July) treated principally of educa- 
tion. A decree of April 11 made mod- 
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ifications in the income-tax law. Bol-| 


shevist agitation occurred, and in May 
there were riots in Bogota. 

‘the 1evival of the discussion by the 
U. S. Senate (see I, American His- 
tory) of the unratified treaty of 
1Yit was viewed with pleasure. The 
oil decrees considered confiscatory by 
the United States were rescinded in 
order that ratification might not be 
retarded. The omission of the apol- 
ogy clause was much criticized by part 
of the Colombian press. In the hope 
that the treaty would soon be ratified 
and the indemnity paid, plans were 
made for spending the money. The 
fund is to be administered by a special 
commission and used for railways, 
roads, canals, port works, sanitation, 
commercial and war marine, equip- 
ment of the army, and increase of edu- 
cational facilities. A boundary treaty 
with Ecuador was negotiated (July). 
A notable step in educational progress 
was the opening of a university for 
women. 

Costa Rica.—Frederico Tinoco, who 
assumed the Presidency after the revo- 
lution of 1917 (A. ¥. B. 1917; pi 79) 
was the executive during the first half 
of 1919, although he was still unrecog- 
nized by the United States. The gen- 
eral elections for members of the leg- 
islature and mayors were held on 
March 2. At the opening of the reg- 
ular session of Congress (May 1) Tin- 
oco presented his message, which gave 
a summary of the international and 
national policies of the Administra- 
tion, outlined the condition of the 
country, discussed the measures taken 
during the preceding year, and pre- 
sented a programme of sanitation. 
Another message in July discussed the 
exclusion of Costa Rica from the pre- 
liminary peace arrangements and 
blamed President Wilson for the atti- 
tude of the Allied powers. A new 
penal. code was promulgated (April 
11) which replaced the one that had 
been in force for about 40 years. The 
conversion of the internal debt was un- 
dertaken according to the terms of a 
law of Dee. 14, 1918. 

Political unrest and _ revolution 
played a most important part in Costa 
Rican history. In view of threatened 
attack by political exiles on the Nica- 
raguan frontier in January President 
Tinoco took active war measures and 


placed some 3,000 men under arms. 
At first the rebels were repulsed and 
checked (May). Nicaragua became 
involved in the difficulty and was 
warned by the United States to pre- 
vent any attacks on Costa Rica from 
her territory. She denied any respon- 
sibility in the matter. During July 
the revolutionary movement assumed 
more serious proportions and in Aug- 
ust Tinoco resigned and fled the coun- 
try. Julio Acosta was made Provi- 
sional President, and plans for a new 
election were agreed upon. Among 
the reforms introduced was the restor- 
ation of the constitution of 1871. 

Cuba.—President Mario Menocal, 
whose four-year term expires in 1921, 
held the executive office in 1919 and 
continued his efficient administration. 
The most important legislation was 
the new electoral code formulated by 
General E. H. Crowder, who had been 
invited to perform this task, which 
was passed by Congress in August. 
This law provided for the recognition 
of all political parties and the public 
counting of ballots. General Crowder 
also prepared a census law and a stat- 
ute governing the pardoning power of 
the Exeeutive, which were likewise 
adopted. Other legislation included 
the repeal of the obligatory military 
service law of 1918 (January), a law 
enlarging the consular service (May), 
an organic law of the judicial power 
(August), and a retirement and pen- 
sion law for civil employees (June). 
There was much unrest among labor- 
ers, and numerous strikes occurred. 
The general strike in March was seri- 
ous, and conditions became so eritical 
that constitutional guarantees were 
suspended by the Senate and martial 
law declared. That complete political 
stability has not been achieved in 
Cuba was indicated by resolutions of 
the Liberal Party proposing American. 
supervision of the general election, in 
view, as they said, of the arbitrary 
procedure of the Conservatives and 
the fear that a fair election could not 
be had. 

Dominican Republic.—The Domin- 
ican Republic continued under the pro- 
tectorate of the United States in 
charge of a military administration. 
On Feb. 25 Rear-Adm. Thomas Snow- 
den assumed charge of the military 
government and declared the laws and 
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regulations of his predecessors in 
force. The principal executive de- 
erees were one modifying the commer- 
cial code (Feb. 21), another prohibit- 
ing the emigration of laborers without 
express authority of the executive 
power (April), and a third creating 
a Tariff Commission which should in- 
vestigate and report on a new tariff. 
The work of this Commission was 
completed during the year. Late in 
the year an agitation was started for 
the withdrawal of the American pro- 
tectorate. Dr. Francisco Henriquez y 
Carvajal, the last constitutional Pres- 
ident, was active in this movement. 
Ecuador.—President Alfredo Ba- 
querizo Moreno, whose four-year term 
expires in 1920, continued his able ad- 
ministration during 1919. The polit- 
ical situation was peaceful, and the 
labor troubles in Ecuador were not as 
serious as elsewhere. With a view to 
bettering the conditions of the work- 
ing class, peonage and imprisonment 
for debt were abolished by legislative 
decree (June 8). A new law regulat- 
ing the taxes on rum and wine went 
into effect on Jan. 1. A boundary 
treaty was signed with Colombia 
(July 9). The educational system of 
the republic was improved by the es- 
tablishment of a graduate school at 
the National University. 
Guatemala.—President Estrada Ca- 
brera, whose sixth term expires in 
1923, controlled the destinies of the 
country in 1919, The nation was free 
from disturbed political conditions. 
Martial law, which had been in force 
since the declaration of war in 1917, 
was raised (March 5). Reforms were 
~made in the penal code, providing pen- 
alties for gambling, and a new tariff 
law was put in force (July). Elec- 
tions for members of the legislature 
and judges were held Dec. 15. The Leg- 
islative Assembly ratified the Treaty 
of Peace with Germany on Oct. 3. A 
noteworthy extension of the education- 
al system was made by opening a night 
sehool for women at the capital. 
Haiti.—President Sudre Dartiguen- 
ave continued his administration in 
1919. Early in the year the political 
situation brought on a Cabinef crisis. 
A new Cabinet was: organized with 
Constantin Benoit, Minister of For- 
eign Relations and Justice, at its 
head. A law of Feb. 26 established 
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a National Board of Public Hygiene 
with power to control boards of public 
health, quarantine, and _ hospitals. 
This Board in April published rules 
and regulations concerning public hy- 
giene. Two laws relating to primary 
education (June 13, Aug. 19) provided 
for the reorganization of methods of 
instruction and the course of study in - 
primary schools. Other legislation in- 
cluded a new electoral law (Aug. 19), 
a law protecting trade marks (June 
13), a retirement and pension law for 
civil employees (June 13), and a law 
governing the granting of mining 
rights (Feb. 26). 

Honduras.—The term of President 
Francisco Betrand expired in 1919. 
The opponents of his Administration 
claimed that it would be impossible to 
secure a fair election, and under the 
leadership of Vice-President Mem- 
brefiio and General Lopez Gutiérrez 
took up arms against the Government. 
There were wholesale arrests of the 
rebels, although many escaped from 
the country. <A state of siegé was de- 
clared in July. The rebels continued 
in the field with varying success until 
September, when President Betrand 
resigned and fled the country, thus giv- 
ing the rebels complete control. Gen- 
eral Gutiérrez assumed charge of af- 
fairs, being practically dictator. The 
Provisional Government .under the 
Presidency of Francisco Bogran pro- 
ceeded with the elections, which were 
held in October. General Gutiérrez 
and Membrefio were the candidates. 
The former was elected by an over- 
whelming majority and the revolution- 
ary régime was legitimatized. At the 
same time deputies to the National 
Congress and magistrates of the Su- 
preme Court were elected. The two 
problems of importance before the 
government were the return of Ger- 
man property seized during the war 
and the consummation of a union with 
Salvador. <A law regulating the reg- 
istration of trade marks was enacted 
(March 22). 

Mexico.—Mexico continued in its 
chronic state of unrest, harassed by 
both internal and external difficulties. 
President Venustiano Carranza held | 
the governmental machinery and con- 
trolled most of the territory of the re- 
public. The three major problems 
confronting the Government were the 
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revolutionary activity, reconstruction 
and finance, and petroleum and foreign 
relations. A special session of Con- 
gress was called in May to consider 
modifications in the constitution, an 
oil and mineral-fuel law, reéstablish- 
ment of the writ of habeas corpus, re- 
organization of the federal ministries 
and the tribunals of common law, and 
the creation of a Bank of the Republic. 
Carranza’s message to the regular ses- 
sion of Congress (Sept. 1) discussed 
the banking and petroleum situation 
and the attitude of Mexico towards 
the Great War and the Peace Confer- 
ence. Congress spent its time in end- 
less debates, and the pressing prob- 
lems remained unsolved. 
Revolutionary activity (termed ban- 
ditry in Mexico) continued every- 
where. It was claimed by the Gov- 
ernment that 50,000 men in the army 
were endeavoring to eliminate the op- 
ponents of Carranza and that two- 
‘thirds of the revenues were spent for 
this purpose. In the south a vigor- 
ous campaign was carried on against 
Emiliano Zapata, who was killed in 
April. His death, however, did not 
result in the complete pacification of 
the state of Morelos, Zapata’s strong- 
hold. Gen. Aurelio Blanquet, one of 
Huerta’s supporters, landed in the 
southwest to assist the movement of 
Félix Diaz (April). Soon after, in 
a skirmish near Vera Cruz, Blanquet 
was killed, and the movement lost its 
vigor. The most persistent activity 
was on the part of Francisco Villa in 
the north. He looted various towns 
and gave frequent battle to the Gov- 
ernment forces, who were not able to 
place any appreciable check on his 
movements. In May Villa proclaimed 
Gen. Felipe Angeles President and 
made himself Secretary of War. The 
struggle between the forces of Villa 
and Carranza for the city of Juarez in 
June caused the sending of United 
States troops across the border to pro- 
tect the city of El Paso (see III, Jn- 
ternational Relations). Angeles was 
captured and executed by the Federal- 
ists in November. In reprisal Villa 
executed a large number of Carranzis- 
tas. Villa still remained an unsolved 
problem at the end of the year. 
The general problem of reconstruc- 
tion was a vital issue and was inti- 
mately connected with the finances of 
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the country. Efforts to float loans 
were unsuccessful. The banking ques- 
tion remained unsettled although it 
was discussed by Congress. The need 
of increased revenues was felt acute- 
ly. Education was considered a solu- 
tion for many of the ills of the coun- 
try, and the educational programme 
included plans for compulsory attend- 
ance, new buildings, and newer meth- 
ods of teaching. A report of the Sec- 
retary of Industry showed increases in 
industries and production. 

The petroleum question, which in- 
volved internal readjustments as well 
as delicate foreign relations, presented 
many difficulties. The confiscatory de- 
crees of Carranza (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 
101, 128) brought sharp protests from 
foreign powers whose nationals have 
interests in the oil fields. Modifica- 
tions of these decrees served to relieve 
the situation slightly. In the con- 
sideration of the famous Art. 27 of 
the constitution of 1917 Congress 
showed a desire to adopt a moderate 
policy, but as no action was taken in 
the matter, it would seem that the 
more extreme ideas of Carranza were 
most likely to prevail. The murder 
of numerous foreigners, border difficul- 
ties, and the imprisonment of the U. 
S. consular agent Wm. O. Jenkins kept 
the menace of intervention vividly be- 
fore the Government (see III, Jnter- 
national Relations). Mexico with- 
drew her Minister from France, basing 
her action on the recognition by Eur- 
opean powers of the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was repudiated by Carranza. 
Mexico was not invited to join the 
League of Nations, presumably on ac- 
count of her attitude towards the for- 
eign investments in the republic. In 
protest against statements regarding 
the recent course of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the representatives of the 
country in the Pan-American Commer- 
cial Conference were withdrawn. 

The high cost of living was felt in 
Mexico as elsewhere, and labor was 
restless. The formulated demands of 
labor included higher wages, an eight- 
hour day, and an annual vacation of 
one month. The Presidential cam- 
paign of 1920 was discussed. Car- 
ranza announced that he would not be 
a candidate and urged that the cam- 
paign be delayed, pending the solution 
of pressing problems. ‘The principal 
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candidates mentioned were Gen. Alva- 
ro Obregon, Pablo Gonzalez, Gen. Sal- 
vador Alvarado, and Ignacio Bonillas, 
the Ambassador to the United States. 
A law of Aug. 30 established a claims 
commission ‘to adjust damages arising 
from revolution since 1910. 
Nicaragua.—Kmilio Chamorro, 
whose term expires in 1920, occupied 
the Presidency in 1919. Although Nic- 
aragua was free from internal politi- 
cal disturbances such as affected her 
neighbors, she became involved in the 
troubles of Honduras (gq. v.) by allow- 
ing troops to gather on the border to 
invade the latter country. After a 
warning from the United States she 
refrained from further offense to the 
neighboring republics. An important 
law of Feb. 21 provides for judges of 
agriculture and labor who shall hear 
cases regarding agriculture, commerce, 
livestock, domestic service, labor con- 
tracts, and related subjects. Another 
law in effect from Jan. 1, 1920, re- 
quires that all diplomatic representa- 
tion except that of the Vatican must 
be by officials resident in the republic. 
Special attention was given to pri- 
mary education, the schools being 
greatly increased during the year. 
Panama.—President Ciro L. Urrio- 
la, who is filling out the unexpired 
term of Ramon Valdez (d. 1918), ad- 
ministered the affairs of the country 
during 1919, Amendments to the con- 
stitution which were published on Dee. 
26, 1918, provided for the abolition of 
the death penalty, that any person 
may exercise any honest calling or oc- 
cupation, that the election of Presi- 
dent shall be by direct vote, and that 
election of deputies shall be held every 
four years after 1924. Additions 
were made to the Code of Public In- 
struction, providing that primary edu- 
cation be made compulsory between 
the ages of seven and 15 years, that 
technical instructors may be hired 
abroad, and that no instructor shall be 
removed for political ideas (March 
10). A law concerning concessions 
for exploration and exploitation of 
minerals (Jan. 20), one regulating the 
manufacture and sale of liquors, and 
another placing certain restrictions on 
high officials were also passed. The 
economic situation was bad, largely 
because the resources of the country 
have never been developed. The 
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people depended too much on labor 
on the Panama Canal, and upon its 
completion the laborers suffered many 
hardships. The Government under- 
took measures to relieve this situation. 
In order to pay the deficits of the 
Treasury a loan of 100,000,000 balboas 
was authorized. 
Paraguay.—President Manuel 
Franco, whose able administration be- 
gan in 1916, died on June 5. Vice- 
President José Montero assumed the 
office of chief executive to fill out the 
term. <A decree was issued (Feb- 
ruary) establishing new and more 
equitable land taxes. Upon the in- 
vitation of the Allied powers the 
Paraguayan Senate gave its adhesion 
to the League of Nations (November). 
A general arbitration treaty and a 
coastwise shipping convention with 
Uruguay went into effect. 
Peru.—President José Pardo, whose 
term would have expired on Aug. 18, 
controlled the administration for the 
first six months of the year. Cabinet 
reorganizations took place in, March 
and in April over questions connected 


with the approaching Presidential 
elections. With slight disturbances 


the elections took place on May 25-7. 
There were six candidates in the field, 
the principal ones being Antero 
Aspillaga, the Government nominee, 
and Gen. Augusto Leguia, ex-Presi- 
dent, who represented two wings of 
the Civilista party. The suppression 
of the Leguista newspapers and the 
ensuing constitutional conflict  re- 
specting the jurisdictions of the 
executive and judicial departments 
convinced the followers of Leguia that 
it was the purpose of Pardo to estab- 
lish a dictatorship, to set aside the 
elections and secure the seating of a 
candidate favorable to his views. For 
these reasons the Leguistas executed 
a bloodless military coup d'état on 
July 4 and ousted Pardo and his sup- 
porters. Pardo and other leaders 
were exiled and Leguia assumed con- 
trol of the administration as de facto . 
President. He organized a Cabinet 
and announced his programme of con- 
stitutional reform. He found it neces- 
sary to reorganize the Cabinet in 
August. A new election was held on » 
Aug. 24. Leguia received an over- 
whelming majority for President, a 
new legislative body was chosen, and 
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the programme of Leguia was ap- 
proved. Congress assembled on Sept. 
24 and passed laws legalizing the 
existing régime as well as all acts 
necessary for the overthrow of the old. 
Nineteen amendments to the consti- 
tution were put, into force, among 
which were the extension of the 
Presidential term to five years, com- 
plete renewal of the legislative power 
coincident with the change of the 
executive, and establishment of three 
regional legislatures to deal with lo- 
cal matters, subject to the general 
Congress. There were political dis- 
turbances with numerous arrests and 
a mob demonstration in favor of 
Leguia before the Palace (Sept. 9-10). 
Leguia was formally inaugurated for 
five years on Oct. 12 and thereafter 
completely controlled the situation. 
The regional legislatures were in- 
stalled on Nov. 1. The new régime 
was recognized by the United States 
and other powers. 

The labor situation in Peru was 
most serious. Many strikes occurred, 
including railway laborers, miners, 
and printers. In addition, there 
were two general strikes at Lima and 
Callao in January and May, and a 
third was attempted but failed in 
October. These strikes were accom- 
panied by rioting, looting and de- 
struction of property, and the loss 
of many lives, when the Government 
intervened to quell the disturbances. 
The causes of the troubles were the 
general unrest of labor, the high cost 
of living, Bolshevism, and agitation by 
foreigners. Some of the strikes were 
settled by increases in wages. Efforts 
for the solution of the labor troubles 
by the Government included a decree 
fixing an eight-hour day without wage 
reduction (January) and decrees regu- 
lating immigration so as to keep out 
foreign agitators and propagandists 
and providing for the deportation of 
undesirables (June). Compulsory ar- 
bitration was provided for by constitu- 
tional amendment in October. To 
remedy the high cost of living the 
Government issued many decrees 
seeking to cheapen foodstuffs and fix- 
ing prices thereon. In September a 
Government Bureau of Supplies 
was created to lessen the cost of 


living. A law of January made im- 
portant changes in the penal code. ! 
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By executive decree there were estab- 
lished a new guano company (Jan- 
uary), a Peruvian Railway Construc- 
tion Co. (February), and a Naval 
Training School (April). A decree 
of June 21 related to claims for dam- 
ages suffered in the May strikes. 

The relations of Peru and Chile 
(q. v.) were strained over the Tacna- 
Arica question. Peru desired that 
the dispute should be referred to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles but 
this suggestion was opposed by Chile. 
Peru claimed that Chile was forcing 
all Peruvians to leave the disputed 
regions so that when a_ plebiscite 
should be taken there would be no 
Peruvians to vote. Peru carried on 
propaganda in favor of her side of 
the case by directing notes to her dip- 
lomatie representatives abroad. Peru 
was suspicious of the attitude of 
Bolivia, and the publication of the 
treaty between that country and Chile 
and the announcement that Chile ex- 
pected to cede a port to Bolivia served 
further to arouse the animosity of 
Peru. Although Peruvian consuls 
were withdrawn from Chile, the two 
countries did not come to an open 
break. 

Salvador.—In the Presidential elee- 
tion (Jan. 12-14) President Carlos 
Meléndez was reélected and continued 
his administration. The inauguration 
for the term 1919-23 took place on 
March 1. The inaugural address 
emphasized friendly relations with the 
American republics. The election of 
justices of the Supreme and District 
courts was held on March 12. Steps 
were taken for the establishment of a 
gold standard of coinage, among which 
was the appointment by the President 
of a commission to evaluate the 
present currency (July). A law was 
enacted providing measures for the 
eradication of illiteracy. An active 
campaign against alcoholism was un- 
dertaken by the Superior Council of 
Health. With a view to improving 
the conditions of labor a federation of 
working men’s societies was formed. 

Uruguay.—President Feliciano Vie- 
ra oecupied the executive chair until, 
March 1, when he was succeeded for 
the term 1919-23 by Baltasar Brum. 
A new constitution which went into 
effect on inauguration day supplants 
the constitution of 1829. It provides 
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for about the same balance of power 
between the three departments as the 
old instrument but with a clearer de- 
marcation of the limits of each. The 
General Assembly is composed of two 
houses and has the power of interpret- 
ing the constitution. It also elects 
the justices of the Supreme Court, 
The President is elected by direct vote 
for four years. The most radical 
change from American practice is the 
division of the executive power be- 
tween the President and an Adminis- 
trative Board which is to codperate 
with him. This Board is composed 
of nine members elected by popular 
vote for a six-year term, one-third of 
its membership retiring every two 
years. In general, the President con- 
trols the affairs of the Departments 
of Interior, Foreign Relations, War, 


and Marine, while “the Administrative- 


Board directs the Departments of 
Finance, Public Instruction, and Pub- 
lic Works. Minority representation 
is assured by a system of plural vot- 
ing. The President may not leave the 
republic for more than 48 hours with- 
out the consent of the Assembly. 
President Brum organized his Cab- 
inet with Juan Antonio Buero, 
Minister of Foreign Relations, at its 
head. An old-age pension law was 
promulgated (Feb. 1). A decree of 
March 26 prohibited high public offi- 
cials from having any private in- 
terests in business which comes before 
the General Assembly. General ob- 
ligatory arbitration treaties with 
Italy and Great Britain were ratified, 
and a boundary treaty with Brazil 
-Was signed; also, a convention regard- 
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ing traveling salesmen was concluded 
with the United States (Aug. 2). 
The Peace of Versailles was approved 
by Uruguay in October. Although 
the high cost of living was felt in 
Uruguay, the country did not suffer 
very serious disturbances. 

Venezuela.—lhe status of the ad- 
ministration in Venezuela remained 
as it has been since 1915. V.. Marquez 
Bustillos continued as Provisional 
President, although it was generally 
recognized that his position was but a 
thin veil for the dictatorship of Juan 
Vicente Gomez, President-elect and 
commander-in-chief of the army. An 
attempt was made to overthrow this 
régime by revolutionists who invaded 
the country from Colombia, but this 
army was quickly defeated by the 
Government forces (May). The Gov- 
ernment took occasion to show its pro- 
German tendencies, especially in con- 
nection with a parade organized in 
honor of Belgium in which the Allied 
flags were carried. At the ,instiga- 
tion of the Government this parade 
was broken up by the police. Con- 
gress met in regular session in April. 
It passed a new immigration law 
(June) and an alien law (September) . 
This alien law provided that foreign- 
ers should not mix in the affairs of 
Venezuela or have anything to do with 
politics. They should, however, be 
subject to the same laws as citizens 
except as regards military duty. A 
convention regarding the exchange of 
diplomatie correspondence was signed 
with Colombia and one relating to 
traveling salesmen was entered into_ 
with the United States (July). 


CANADA 
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Canada and the Peace Treaties.— 
On Noy. 8, 1918, the Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Borden, with his colleagues 
in the Ministry, Sir George Foster, 
C. J. Doherty, and A. L. Sifton, left 
Ottawa to attend the peace delibera- 
tions, and upon their arrival in Eng- 
land the status of the Overseas 
.Dominions at the forthcoming Peace 
Conference came under consideration. 
Eventually a proposal by Sir Robert 
Borden was adopted to the effect that 
each of these Dominions should have a 
distinctive representation similar to 


that accorded to the smaller Allied 
powers, and that in addition the 
British representation of five delegates 
should be selected from day to day 
from a panel made up of the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions. This panel system 
gave to the Dominions especially ef- 
fective representation. At plenary 
sessions there were sometimes three - 
Canadian plenipotentiaries, two as 
representatives of Canada and one 
representing the Empire. Another 
proposal of Sir Robert Borden’s which 
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was accepted was that the assent of 
the King as High Contracting Party 
should, in respect of the Dominions, be 
signified by the signature of the 
Dominion plenipotentiaries. At the 
Peace Conference, where the Domin- 
ions enjoyed the same status as that 
of the minor powers, their representa- 
tives maintained that the Dominions 
should be similarly recognized in the 
international relationships contem- 
plated by the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations Commission at first 
hesitated to concede the point but 
finally did so, and in the final draft 
of the Peace Treaty with Germany 
the status of the Dominions as to 
membership and representation in the 
Assembly and Council was fully 
recognized. (See also III, Interna- 
tional Relations.) 

A third session of the 13th Parlia- 
ment of Canada was held from Sept. 1 
to Nov. 10 for the purpose of con- 
sidering the treaties of peace between 
the Allied and enemy powers. <A reso- 
lution approving the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany was adopted after the 
defeat by 102 votes to 70 of an amend- 
ment by Mr. Fielding to the effect that 
in giving its approval the House in no 
way assented to the impairment of the 
existing autonomous authority of the 
Dominion, but declared that the 
question of what part, if any, the 
forces of Canada should take in any 
war was one to be determined by the 
“people of Canada through their repre- 
sentatives. The treaty with Austria 
was approved without discussion. 

Visit of the Prince of Wales.—An 
event of outstanding importance dur- 
ing the year was the official visit to 
Newfoundland, Canada, and_ the 
United States of Edward, Prince of 
Wales. Landing at St. John, N. B., 
on Aug. 15, His Royal Highness 
traversed the Dominion from coast to 
coast, mixing freely with all classes 
of the population and winning all 
hearts. The speeches he delivered at 
different centres exhibited a high 
degree of statesmanlike ability. 
Amongst the numerous ceremonies in 
which the Prince played the chief part 
-during his stay in Canada was the 
laying of the foundation stone of the 
tower of the new Parliament Buildings 
zat Ottawa on Sept. 1. After a brief 
visit to the United States, His Royal 
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Highness sailed from Halifax, N. S., 
Noy. 25, his tour having proved in 
every way an unqualified success. 
Dominion Legislation.—The second 
session of the 13th Parliament ex- 
tended from Feb. 20 to July 7. Dur- 
ing this session 76 public general acts 
and 78 private acts were passed. Of 
the latter, 15 related to railways, one 
to a bridge company, five to insurance 
companies, two to trust companies, 
one to .the incorporation of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, and three 
to commercial corporations. The 
remaining 51 were divorce acts. The 
Air Board Act (Ch. 11) provides for 
the creation of an Air Board consist- 
ing of not less than fiye or more than 
seven members, with powers of control 
over aerodromes, air stations, air- 
eraft, ete., and generally over aerial 
navigation in Canada and its terri- 
torial waters. Chapter 24 provides 
for the creation of a Department of 
Health for the preservation of the 
health and the promotion of the so- 
cial welfare of the people of Canada; 
a Dominion Council of Health has 
been appointed under the Act, and the 
first meeting was held at Ottawa Oct. 
7-9 (see also XXV, Public Health). 
Chapter 36 enacts a federal Bank- 
ruptey Act aiming to give uniformity 
throughout the Dominion to all mat- 
ters pertaining to insolvency, which 
comes into force by proclamation of 
the Governor in Council. The Act ap- 
plies to all corporations except banks, 
railways, trust, and insurance com- 
panies, and to all persons except farm- 
ers and wage earners earning less than 
$1,500 a year. The continued in- 
crease of prices and the high cost of 
living led to the passing of the Board 
of Commerce Act (Ch. 37) under which 
a Board of Commerce has been formed 
and clothed with wide powers of in- 
vestigation, restraint, and punish- 
ment. It is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Combines and Fair 
Prices Act, 1919 (Ch. 45), described 
as “an Act concerning the investiga- 
tion and restraint of combines, 
monopolies, trusts, and mergers, and 
the withholding and enhancement of 
the price of commodities.” The 
Naturalization Act (Ch. 38) amends 
and consolidates the acts relating to 
British nationality, naturalization, 
and aliens; it provides for the revo- 
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cation under conditions specified of 
certificates of naturalization previ- 
ously granted and enacts that no 
certificates of naturalization shall, 
before 10 years after the expiration of 
the war, be granted to any subject of 
a country which at the time of the 
passing of the Act was at war with 
His Majesty. The Pensions Act (Ch. 
43) provides for the appointment of 
three pension commissioners and a 


chairman and for considerable in- 
creases in the scale of war pensions 
previously in force. The Canada 


Highways Act (Ch. 54) is designed to 
encourage the improvement and con- 
struction of highways throughout 
Canada; it grants to the provinces 
$20,000,000 for a period of five years 
from April 1, 1919, as follows: 
$80,000 annually to each province, 
the remainder of the sums granted to 
be in proportion to population aad to 
be in the proportion of 40 per cent. of 
the actual cost of any highway. The 
Soldier Settlement Act (Ch. 71) 
aims at assisting returned soldiers to 
settle on the land; under the Act 
loans may be made up to $7,500 for 
the purchase of land, live stock, and 
implements and the erection of farm 
buildings. Chapter 73 appropriates 
the sum of $10,000,000 for 10 years 
beginning March 31, 1920, in amounts 
increasing from $700,000 to $1,100.000 
annually, to be paid to the provinces 
for the promotion of technical educa- 
tion, the payments being contingent 
upon equal amounts for the same pur- 
pose being expended by the provinces. 
Other measures passed during this 
session include a large number of 
amendments to existing statutes. 
-Among these may be mentioned Ch. 60, 
which increases the permanent force 
of the militia from a maximum of 
5,000 to 10,000 men and provides for 
rates of pay to be fixed by orders-in- 
council instead of by statute. A sum 
of $25,000,000 was appropriated for a 
housing scheme resulting from the In- 
terprovincial Conference of 1918 (see 
also VI, Housing). 

Taxation.—By Ch. 55 increases 
were made in the taxes payable under 
the Income War Tax Act, 1917, and 
the Business Profits War Tax Act, 
1916, was also amended. The Cus- 
toms Tariff Amendment Act (Ch. 47) 
provided for the entire repeal of the 
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British Preferential Tariff rate of an 
extra five per cent. ad valorem over 
pre-war tariff rates and for a partial 
repeal of the intermediate and gen- 
eral tariff rate of an extra 7% per 
cent. ad valorem imposed under the 
Customs Tariff Revenue Act, 1915, 
so that the latter no longer applies to 
the following classes: foodstuffs, linen 
and cotton clothing, woollen clothing, 
boots and shoes, fur caps and fur 
clothing, hats, caps, hoods and bon- 
nets, gloves, mitts. collars and cuffs, 
hides, skins, Jeather, harness and 
saddlery, agricultural implements, 
petroleum oils, mining machinery, and 
bituminous coal. Other provisions 
were as follows: free importation into 
Canada of wheat, wheat flour, and 
potatoes from countries which do not 
impose a customs duty on such -ar- 
ticles grown or produced in Canada; 
alteration in the rates on soda ash 
from five per cent. under the British 
Preferential Tariff and 71% per cent. 
under the general tariff to one-fifth 
of a cent a pound under the British 
Preferential Tariff and three-quarters 
of a cent a pound under the general 
tariff; reduction of five cents per 
pound in the British Preferential, in- 
termediate, and general tariff rates on 
roasted or ground coffee and three 
cents. per pound under the British 
Preferential Tariff on British-grown 
teas; total reduction, including the 
74% per cent. war duty, under the 
general tariff from 2714 per cent. to 
15 per cent. on cultivators, harrows, 
horserakes, seeddrills, manure spread- 
ers, and weeders and complete parts 
thereof, and from 27% to 17% per 
cent. on ploughs and complete parts 
thereof, windmills and complete parts 
thereof, portable engines and traction 
engines for farm purposes, horse- 
power and threshing-machine separa- 
tors and appliances therefor. On hay 
loaders, potato diggers, fodder or 
feed ‘cutters, grain crushers, and 
other agricultural implements provi- 
sion was made for a total reduction 
to 20 per cent., and a similar reduc- 
tion on farm wagons. The war 
customs duty on cement has been re- 
pealed and the general tariff rate re-_ 
duced to eight cents per 100 Ib. 
National Acquisition and Develop- 
ment of Railways.—On March 31, 
1918, the total mileage ‘of the 
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Canadian Government Railways was 
5,150 miles. In pursuance of 
Dominion Acts of Parliament (Ch. 
10, 1913,-Ch. 20, 1914, Ch. 24, 1917) 
and of an agreement dated Oct. 1, 
1917, entered into with Mackenzie, 
Mann & Co., Ltd., and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the Dominion 
Government during 1918 became 
beneficial owner of the entire capital 
stock of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way Co., with the exception of five 
shares. The control of the Company 
thus passed to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and a new board of directors 
was appointed in September, 1918. 
By order-in-council of Nov. 20, 1918, 
it was declared that the Board of 
Directors of the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co. should be a Board of 
Management of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment Railways. By order-in-coun- 
ceil of Dec. 20, 1918, the use was au- 
thorized of the descriptive and col- 
lective title “Canadian National Rail- 
ways,” as representing both systems, 
the corporate entity in each case be- 
ing preserved. By Ch. 13 of the 
Statutes of 1919 provision was made 
for the incorporation of the Canadian 
National Railways Co. and for the 
operation thereby of the railways com- 
prised in the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way system, together with the Canadi- 
an Government Railways and any oth- 
er railways subsequently acquired. 
The Act was not immediately brought 
into force, however, and the Govern- 
ment-owned and controlled lines are 
still being operated under the author- 
ity above referred to. The total mile- 
age of the Canadian Northern Railway 
when taken over by the Government 
was 9,566 miles. The route of the new 
Hudson Bay Railway lies between The 
Pas, Manitoba, where connection is 
made with the Canadian Northern 
Railway, and Port Nelson on the Hud- 
son Bay, a distance of 424 miles. The 
entire line has now been graded and 
the track laid from The Pas north to 
the second crossing of the Nelson 
River at Kettle Rapids—330 miles. 
This line is comprised within the 
Canadian Government Railways. 
The Quebee Bridge built by the 
Dominion Government to replace the 
structure which fell during erection 
in 1907 was opened for traffic in 
October, 1917 (A. Y. B., 1917, pp. 90, 
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540), although not entirely com- 
pleted until August, 1918. It was of- 
ficially opened by the Prince of Wales 
on Aug. 22, 1919. The bridge forms 
a connecting link in the Canadian 
National Railways system. arly in 
1918 the Dominion Government placed 
orders with Canadian shipbuilding 
firms for 45 steamships of a total 
deadweight tonnage of 263,950 tons. 
These are to be operated by the 
Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine, Ltd., the directors being mem- 
bers of the directorate of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway. With the 
boats-so far delivered services have 
been established between Montreal and 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, Cuba, the 


West Indies, South America, and 
various United Kingdom ports. 
These services will continue from 


Halifax or St. John during the winter 
months. Cargoes have been carried 
to French ports and from Vancouver 
to United Kingdom ports via the 
Panama Canal, and a service from 
Vancouver to Australia is to be es- 
tablished. 

Under orders-in-council dated 
March 7 and 13, 1919, the Minister 
of Railways and Canals of the 
Dominion Government was appointed 
Government receiver of the »Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway system as a 
consequence of the inability of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. to 
continue in operation. These orders 
were ratified and confirmed by Act of 
Parliament of June 6 (Ch. 22), and 
this railway is now being operated ac- 
cordingly. For a considerable time 
negotiations have been proceeding for 
the acquisition by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment of the Grand Trunk Railway 
system, and an agreement having been 
arrived at, a bill to give effect to it 
was submitted to Parliament during 
the third or special session which 
ended on Noy. 10. After considerable 
debate the bill was enacted, and 
the Grand Trunk system will therefore 
pass under national administration. 
The practical effect of these measures 
is the nationalization of all Canadian 
railway systems with the exception of 
that of the Canadian Pacific. 

At the special session, in addition 
to the legislation respecting the 
Grand Trunk Railway, amending acts 
were passed on many subjects, the 
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most important of which related to 
the Civil Service. The Civil Service 
Amendment Act, 1919, is the latest 
of a series of measures designed to 
remove the Civil Service of Canada 
from political patronage and gives 
statutory authority to a new classifi- 
cation of the Service. 

Soldiers’ Pensions.—During this 
session also a plea was made for fur- 
ther financial aid to returned soldiers. 
The question was referred to a 
Special Parliamentary Committee 
which reported that, having fully dis- 
eussed and considered the financial 
position of Canada, including the fur- 
ther large sums that must be borrowed 
to carry on the work to which the 
country was committed, it could not 
recommend to Parliament any pro- 
posal to provide for a further general 
distribution of grants or gratuities 
either in cash or credits. The report 
stated that the total expenditure for 
pensions and the various forms of re- 
establishment up to March 31, 1920, 
would amount approximately to 
$314,568,726, including pensions, $53,- 
536,498; gratuities, $153,686,558; de- 
pendents’ transportation fares, © $1,- 
916.578; Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Reéstablishment, $57,045,664; 
Soldier Settlement, $48,228,103; and 
Labour Department, $155,324. 

Industrial Unrest and Labor Trou- 
bles.—As a consequence of the transi- 
tion from war to peace and of the 
conditions created by the increased 
cost of living, Canada, in common with 
other countries, experienced during 
the year a period of acute industrial 
unrest, happily, however, marked by 
-no great disturbance of public order. 
A greater number of strikes occurred 
in Canada during 1919 than in any 
previous year. Up to the end of 
October, the time losses, in working 
days caused by strikes was 3,723,983, 
as compared with 763,341 in 1918 and 
1,134,970 in 1917. Probably the most 
serious disturbance in the industrial 
history of Canada was the general 
strike which took place in Winnipeg, 
Man., from May 1 to June 26, and 
which was followed by general sym- 
pathetic strikes in Brandon, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, and 
Prince Albert. The strike in Winni- 
peg originated with the metal trades, 
the members of which ceased work on 
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May 1 after lengthy negotiations with 
their employers for various wage in- 
creases and a 44-hour week. The 
question of “collective bargaining” 
was also a keen point of contention, 
and according to the strike leaders it 
was the crux of the whole situation. 
For a time the public services in 
Winnipeg were almost completely - 
paralyzed, the strike involving street 

railwaymen, elevator men, postal em- 

ployees, bookkeepers, stenographers, 

railway employees, municipal em- 

ployees, and others. A  Citizen’s 

Committee of One Thousand was 

formed to protect the interests of 

citizens as a whole and, in codpera- 

tion with the municipal, provincial, 

and Dominion authorities, to carry on 

the public services, maintain order, 

and endeayor to bring about a settle- 

ment of the strike. Towards the end 

of May processions, demonstrations, 

and rioting took place, resulting in 

casualties, including one death. On 

June 17, following the termination of 

mediation proceedings, a number of 

labor leaders were arrested on a 

charge of seditious conspiracy. On 

June 26 the sympathetic strike ceased, 

and a formal application for the ap- 

pointment of a Provincial Royal Com- 

mission with wide powers of inquiry 

was granted. Within a few days 

there was a general return to work 

and the strike was settled. 

On April 9 a Royal Commission of 
seven members was appointed by the 
Dominion Government to investigate 
and report upon industrial relations. 
The Commission presented, under date 
of June 28, two reports. A majority 
report signed by five members recom- 
mended legislation for an eight-hour 
day, a minimum wage, relief of un- 
employment through public works, 
the building of workers’ houses, 
restoration of the fullest liberty of 
press and speech, industrial councils, 
collective bargaining, and the recogni- 
tion of unions. An inquiry by experts 
was also suggested with regard to pro- 
portional representation and state in- 
surance against unemployment, sick- 
ness, and old age. The minority re- 
port, signed by two members, stated | 
that there was no serious unemploy- 
ment in Canada and that the Whitley - 
plan was not suitable for Canada. 


They expressed a preference for the 
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ACREAGH, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF FIELD CROPS, 1918-19 
(In thousands) 
Acreage Production Value 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
pte Bushels 
Pail 417 679 7,943) 16,133 $16,516 ATR 
Spring. wheat......... 16,937 | 18,462 | 181,133 | 180,228 BOS; LSA s a ereatenare 
PENS WRAL ike) oie ss.sce 8 17,354| 19,141) 189,076 | 196,361 381,678 $373,086 
BETS ta ela iie ik) oe) seca te ios 91.010 14,790| 14,997 | 426,313 | 411,136 831,357 320,686 
TUG VY: ieeale ais ehcicic. © 0, <\'0) 6 8,154 2,646 | 77,287] 58,336 77,379 67,086 
Loh VA RAS RRS Pe 555 754 8,504} 11,003 12,729 14,304 
RSS ramiraltaiterai eilaiin altel o/s, o\(<) 236 225 4,313 Stes 12,899 7,446 
PES AUS Aisiraroiia) i/s|jov%) ot ai . 229 84 3,563 1,478 19,284 7,242 
Buckwheat ........05. 548 445 | 11,376] 11,311 18,018 16,967 
MURR SGU elenisb ea sbi sled 1,068 1,093 6,055 6,767 18,951 25,376 
Mixed grains......... 922 90 35,662 | 26,519 40,727 39,779 
Corn for husking..... 250 264] 14,205] 12,691 24,903 15,864 
PRGUALOCB as) elev evejereieca \a:leiie 735 821 | 104,346 | 131,952 102,235 124,707 
Miirnips, CC... a. si.6.. 325 315 | 122,700 | 105,185 52,252 52,366 
Tons Tons 
Hay and clover...... 10,545] 10,595] 14,772] 16,528 241,277 341,869 
Fodder corn 502 512 4,788 4,722 29,439 32,141 
Rie LAl wee boils 196 aon 446 540 7,964 11,677 
Sugar beets... 18 25 180 202 1,845 2192) 
SEBEL E tetas los wvahasia's: aver 51,427 | 53,044 $1,372,927 | $1,452,788 


Colorado plan. They found no real 
poverty in the Dominion that was not 
taken care of by local authorities. A 


June 15, 1919, as compared with the 
same date in 1918: 


National Industrial Conference be- 1918 

tween Dominion and provincial Gov- Se 

ernment representatives and repre- ahonges ete Bad 3,067,369 

sentatives of employers and of labor |Qy,0. CONS 3998 600 | ae ee 

’ x b Other cattle.....| 6,507,267] 6,536,574 

was held in Ottawa during the week) Total cattle... | 10,045,867 | 10,084,011 

beginning Sept. 15. Sheep's... cise 3,052,748 | 3,421,958 
WANE Lore siete ches 4,289,682 | 4,040,070 


Agriculture.—For the fourth suc- 
cessive year the season for grain in 
Canada was unfavorable. Owing to 
prolonged drought in Saskatchewan. 
where more than one-half of the wheat 
crop of Canada is grown, and in 
Alberta, the yield of the principal 
grains was again considerably below 
average. Jor wheat the average yield 
per acre for the whole of Canada was 
not more than 104% bush., as com- 
pared with 11 bush. in 1918 and with 
the average of 1814 bush. for the ten 
years 1909-18. The total area under 
field crops was 53,042,644 acres, as 
compared with 51,427,190 acres in 
1918. |The accompanying table shows 
the areas, yields and values of field 
crops in 1919 as compared with 1918. 
Of these crops the highest areas on 
record are established for wheat, oats, 
rye, potatoes, hay and clover, and 
fodder corn. Beans have greatly re- 
ceded from 1918, when they were 
overproduced to a considerable extent. 

The following were the estimated 
numbers of live stock in Canada on 
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The values of farm live stock in 
1918 were about $1,326,766,000, as 
compared with $1,102,261,000 in 1917. 
The average values per head for 1918 
were: horses, $127; milch cows, $87; 
other cattle, $61; total cattle, $70; 
sheep, $16; and swine, $26. For 
horses, cattle, and sheep the numbers 
for 1919 constitute the highest on 
record. Sheep show a further very 
satisfactory increase since the annual 
decline in numbers was arrested in 
1917. The 1919 total of. 3,421,958 
compares with 3,155,509, the number 
recorded in 1871 by the first census 
after Confederation. Swine show a 
decrease of 249,612 from 1918’s record 
of 4,289,682. The wool clip of 
Canada in 1919 may be placed at 
about 20,000,000 Ib. of the value of 
$12,000,000. : 

The total production of creamery but- 
ter in 1918 was 93,266,876 lb. valued 
at $41,845,164, as compared with 87,- 
526,939 lb. valued at $34,274,218 in 
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1917, and 82,564,130 lb. valued at 
$26,966,355 in 1916. Factory cheese 
produced in 1918 was 174,881,957 Ib. 
valued at $39,457,358, as compared 
with 194,904,336 lb. valued at $41,- 
180,623 in 1917 and 192,968,597 lb. 
valued at $35,512,622 in 1916. On- 
tario and Quebec together produced 97 
per cent. of the total factory-made 
cheese in Canada. The output of 
condensed-milk factories show a large 
increase, the production heing 41,- 
195,604 Ib. valued at $5,740,898, as 
compared with 32,105,799 lb. valued at 
$3,811,281, in 1917. Other products 
of factories in 1918 included 891,543 
lb. of whey butter valued at $354,675, 
and 243,763 lb. of casein valued at 
$40,854, the total production being 
from Ontario factories. 

Trade, Revenue, and Finance.—For 
the year ended March 31, 1919, the 
value of the aggregate external trade 
of Canada was $2,185,194,620, as com- 
pared with $2,548,713,538 in 1917-18 
and $2,024,567,406 in 1916-17. As 
compared with 1917-18, the decrease 
is $363,518,918, or 14 per cent. In 
1918-19 the value of Canadian trade 
with the United States was $1,224.,- 
616,313, as compared with $1,233,- 
397,045 in 1917-18; and with the 
United Kingdom $633,874,234, as 
compared with $942,397,682. 

For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1919, the revenue on Consolidated 
Fund account was again the highest 
on record, reaching $312,946,747, as 
compared with $260,778,953 in 1918. 
The expenditure for the year 1918-19 
was $232,731,283, leaving a surplus 
for application to demobilization and 
other expenses arising out of the war 
of $80,215,464. On March 31, 1919, 
the net public debt of Canada stood at 
$1,574,531,032, as compared with $1,- 
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191,884,062 in 1918. On Oct. 31 the 
debt had increased to $1,784,876,808, 
not including the proceeds of the Vic- 
tory Loan referred to below. 

Canada’s sixth war loan, known as 
the third Victory Loan, was issued on 
Oct. 27, in the form of $300,000,000 
5Y, per cent. gold bonds, the issue 
price being 100 and accrued interest. 
The bonds are in two maturities, due, © 
respectively, on Nov. 1, 1924, and Nov. 
7, 1934, and the interest is not exempt 
from income tax as in the case of pre- 
vious loans. After a vigorous pub- 
licity campaign the subscriptions 
closed on Noy. 15, and approximately 
the sum of $700,000,000 was sub- 
seribed. Altogether a sum of about 
$2,087,000,000 has been raised in 
Canada by war loans since 1915. 
This total is very significant when it ig 
considered that previous to the war 
public loans were placed almost en- 
tirely in Great Britain. 

Political Situation.—During the 
year general provincial elections were 
held in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
and Ontario. In Prince Edward 
Island (July 24) a Liberal replaced a 
Conservative administration; in Que- 
bec (June 23) the existing Liberal 
Government was retained. In Ontario 
(Oct. 20) the Conservative adminis- 
tration was overthrown, and a Gov- 
ernment was formed consisting of 
members of the United Farmers Or- 
ganization supported by labor mem- 
bers. The death of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, on Feb. 17, removed from 
Parliamentary life the leader of the 
Liberal Opposition in the Dominion 
Parliament and one of Canada’s most 
eminent statesmen. At a Liberal con- 
vention, held at Ottawa on Aug. 5-7, 
W. L. Mackenzie King was elected as 
his successor. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
ANNIE G. PoRRITT 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 

The Administration—The year 
1919 opened auspiciously for Lloyd- 
George and his Government. The re- 
sults of .the election announced on 
Dec. 28, 1918, had given the Coalition 
of Unionists, Liberals, and National 
-Democrats the huge majority of 273 
over all other parties combined 
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(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 140). The victory 
was largely a personal one for the 
Premier, as every candidate who sup- 
ported him, irrespective of the party 
to which he belonged, was given a 
coupon which pledged him to the elec- 
tors as a supporter of Lloyd-George. 

The new administration which was 
ce in January included almost all 


afi I Bs 


the men who had been of the Ministry. 


in 1918, but there was a very general 
rearrangement of offices. Of the 77 
names included in the list of the new 
administration, only 10 were new, and 
most of these 10 were under-secre- 
taries who had already held some offi- 
cial office. The plan adopted during 
the war of having a War Cabinet of 
five members was continued, and dur- 
ing the first half of the year Lloyd- 
George continued to absent himself 
almost entirely from the House of 
Commons. This absence was inevi- 
table during the Peace Conference, 
when the Premier was in France, but 
as time went on it became increasingly 
objectionable both to the House itself 
and to the people generally. There 
was another overhauling of the 
Cabinet in October, and on Oct. 27 
Lloyd-George announced the restora- 
tion of the constitutional system of 
government which had been suspended 
as a war measure in December, 1916 
(A. Y. B., 1916, p. 122). When the 
war broke out in 1914, Mr. Asquith 
had had a cabinet of 20 members, and 
the same number was included in the 
restored Cabinet of October, 1919. 


The members of the new Cabinet were: 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury—David Lloyd-George. 

Lord Privy Seal—A. Bonar Law. 

Lord President of the Council—Arthur 
J. Balfour. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Austen 
Chamberlain. 

Without portfolio—G. N. Barnes. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland—J. I. Mac- 
pherson, : 

Lord Chancellor—Lord Birkenhead (F. 
E. Smith). 

Home Secretary—E. Shortt. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs—Earl 
Curzon. 

Secretary for the Colonies—Viscount 
Milner. 

Secretary for War and Air—Winston 
Churchill. 

Secretary for India—E. S. Montagu. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Walter 
Long. 

Secretary for Scotland—R. Munro. 

President of the Board of Trade—Sir 
Auckland Geddes. 

President of the Ministry of Health— 
Dr. C. Addison. 

President of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture—Lord Lee. 

President of the Board of Education— 
H. A. Ll. Fisher. ; 

Minister of Labor—Sir R. 8. Horne. 

Minister of Transport—Sir Eric Ged- 
des. 


Two new ministries appear in this 
list: the Ministry of Health, which is 
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the transformed Local Government 
Board, relieved of some of its former 
functions and given more power over 
all matters connected with the health 
of the nation; and the Ministry of 
Transport, which has the oversight of 
roads, railroads, canals and other 
waterways. On the other hand, the 
Postmaster-General, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the Attorney- 
General, and the First Commissioner 
of Works were not invited to join the 
Cabinet. The Ministry of Blockade, 
which held an important position dur- 
ing the war, was abolished in the 
summer of 1919. The Ministry of 
Munitions became the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Ministry of National 
Service, which had had charge of the 
work of securing man power for the 
Army and the Navy, and man and 
woman power for the industries essen- 
tial to the war, became the Ministry 
of National Service and Reconstruc~ 
tion, with the work of replacing men 
in industry and restoring peace condi- 
tions as its principal duties. 

By-Elections.—By-elections during 
the year showed a considerable change 
of feeling in the electorate. The elec- 
tion of Dec. 14, 1918, had been carried 
on the ery that the man who had ear- 
ried the war to a successful issue 
ought to be allowed to make the peace. 
The figures were therefore no criterion 
of the normal political convictions of 
the electors. The first by-election was 
in the West Derby division of Liver- 
pool, caused by the sitting member, 
F. E. Smith, accepting the position of 
Lord Chancellor and thereby vacating 
his seat. The Coalition candidate was 
elected but the majority was cut down 
from 6,004 to 1,392. Before the end 
of April there were three more by- 
elections—West Leyton, Central Hull, 
and Central Aberdeen. In all three 
constituencies Liberals were elected, 
and the Coalition majority of 22,043 
given at the general election to the 
four members was converted into a 
minority of 5,212. In East Swansea 
in July a Coalition Liberal won the 
seat against a Labor candidate; but 
the Labor vote had shown a steady 
increase from the beginning of the 
year and at Bothwell on July 14 a 
Labor candidate was elected to succeed 
a Coalition Unionist by a majority 
of over 7,000 votes. Labor again 
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scored at Widnes in September, when 
Arthur Henderson, who had been 
without a seat since the general elec- 
tion, gained a victory in a constituency 
which throughout its history had 
hitherto returned only Tory members. 
The Coalition candidate was saved at 
Pontefract owing to irritation arising 
out of the railway strike (see infra) 
which worked against the Labor candi- 
date. In October in the Rusholme 
division of Manchester a Coalition 
candidate was again returned. This 
was, however, a four-cornered fight, 
and the Liberal and Labor candidates 
polled together more votes than the 
other two candidates combined, the 
Labor vote showing: an increase of 
over 3,000 over the vote polled by the 
Labor candidate at the general elec- 
tion. In by-elections in November 
and December the Coalition held, by 
greatly reduced majorities, the seats 
of Thanet, St. Albans, South Croydon, 
and Plymouth. At Plymouth Lady 
Astor was elected, the first woman to 
take her seat in the House of Com- 
mons. In all these elections the La- 
bor poll was enormously increased as 
compared with December, 1919, and 
Labor candidates won at Chesterle- 

Street and Spon Valley. 
Parliament.—In addition to the de- 
feats in the constituencies the Coali- 
tion Government had to face a grow- 
ing spirit of insubordination among 
its own followers in Parliament. 
When Parliament assembled in Feb- 
ruary, the Labor Party claimed the 
right to be considered the official Op- 
position, It had then 63 members as 
- compared with 34, the number of in- 
dependent Liberals. The Sinn Feiners 
had a larger representation, 73 mem- 
bers, but Sinn Fein refused to have 
anything to do with the British’ Par- 
liament and these members did not 
take their seats. The Coalition 
forces numbered 472, and there were 
in addition 51 non-official Coalition 
members (Unionists who had not ac- 
cepted the Lloyd-George coupon) who 
could.usually be counted upon to sup- 
port the Government. It was, how- 
ever, impossible to hold together the 
somewhat incongruous elements which 
formed the Coalition forces. Twice 
‘the Government was defeated in the 
House of Commons. The first defeat 
came through the Labor members, on 
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a bill for the removal of sex disquali- 
fications introduced by the Labor 
Party. The bill was opposed by the 
Government, chiefly on the ground 
that it made a sweeping change in 
the franchise whereby about 7,000,000 
women would be added to the electo- 
rate. 
would entail an immediate general 
election, which was undesirable so 
early in the life of the Parliament. 
In spite of this opposition the third 
reading of the bill was carried in the 
House of Commons. The Government 
secured the rejection of the bill in the 
House of Lords and promised the in- 
troduction of a Government bill which 
should remove all civil disqualifica- 
tions, leaving the question of the 
franchise to be dealt with later. The 
second defeat was over the Aliens’ Re- 
striction bill, and this time the defeat 
came from the Government’s own fol- 
lowing.’ It was in the form of an 
amendment which would have de- 
prived French air pilots of rights with 
regard to British pilotage certificates 
which had been assured to them by a 
convention concluded before the war. 
This defeat the Government was able 
to retrieve by a remodelling of the 
bill and a vote of confidence in the 
House of Commons, but at the close of 
the year there was a very general feel- 
ing that the Government could not 
look for a long life and _ that 
there would be a general election in 
1920. 

Finance.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Austen Chamberlain, laid 
the first peace budget before the 
House of Commons on April 30. In 
spite of the fact that fighting had 
come to an end nearly six months be- 
fore, the expenditures for which the 
Chancellor had to provide were by no 
means normal. The estimates for 
1918-19 were for £2,972,000,000. The 
actual expenditures fell short of the 
estimates by £393,000,000, due to the 
fact that fighting ceased over four 
months before the end of the fiscal 
year. During the last year of the 
war, therefore, the actual expendi- 
tures were £2,579,000,000. For 1919- 
20 Mr. Chamberlain estimated the ex- 
penditures at £1,434,910,000 and the 
revenue at £1,1597650,000. In normal 
times it is the policy of the British 
Government not only to meet all Goy- 
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If such a change were made, it - 
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ernment charges out of taxation, but 
also to provide a sinking fund for the 
extinction of the National Debt. Mr. 
Chamberlain explained his failure to 
earry out this policy by stating that 
the country had by no means reached 
the level of normal expenditure. 
There was still an overlapping of war 
charges, and expenditures were swol- 
len by demands arising out of de- 
mobilization, by the condition of the 
railways, and by expenses connected 
with coal production. On the other 
hand, revenues were also swollen by, 
sums arising out of the conclusion of 
the war and the realization of war 
assets. How greatly both receipts 
and expenditures were swollen may 
be realized when it is recalled that 
the estimated expenditure for 1914- 
15, the last normal pre-war estimate, 
amounted to £198,000,000, and that 
the pre-war National Debt could have 
been paid off almost twice over out of 
the estimated receipts for 1919-20. 
At the opening of the war in 1914 
the British National Debt amounted 
to approximately £645,000,000. On 
March 31, 1919, it stood at £7,435,- 
000,000. The internal debt amounted 
to £6,085,000,000 of this sum, and the 
money owed abroad to £1,350,000,000. 
The external debt, Mr. Chamberlain 
explained, was owed chiefly to the 
United States, and its real amount 
would vary with the rate of exchange 
at the time of repayment. In addi- 
tion to the funded debt, there was also 
a large floating debt. There were 
ways and means advances maturing 
in 1919-20 of £455,000,000, Ex- 
chequer bonds of £245,000,000, and a 
foreign debt of £96,000,000, making, 
with the Treasury bills, a total float- 
ing debt amounting to £1,412,000,000. 
There was a new bond issue, the 
Victory Loan, in July, and on Oct. 28 
the Chancellor published a_ revised 
statement of account. The National 
Debt was then estimated at £8,075,- 
000.000. This figure represents the 
face value of the debt. The face value 


of the Funding Loan and Victory 


bonds was approximately £767,534,000. 
The bonds carry four per cent. in- 
terest and were issued at a discount, 
making the face value of the debt 
greater by £140,000,000 than it would 
have been had they been issued at 
par. Against this debt Mr. Chamber- 
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lain estimated that there were obliga- 
tions of the Allies and of the Domin- 
ions and India amounting to £1,961,- 
000,000; assets from the war (surplus 
stores, vote of credit, and repayable 
advances) amounting to £425,000,000; 
and arrears of excess-profits duty 
amounting to £240,000,000, making a 
total of £2,626,000,000, thus reducing 
the net amount of the national in- 
debtedness to £5,449,000,000. 

By August it was clear that Mr. 
Chamberlain had underestimated the 
cost of government for the fiscal year 
and that the expenditures would be at 
least £100,000,000 more than the esti- 
mates. This statement was followed 
by feverish efforts at economy, but 
not much result attended the efforts to 
curtail expenditures, and on Oct, 28 
Mr. Chamberlain issued a _ revised 
statement of revenues and expendi- 
tures in which it was made clear that 
the deficit would be much greater 
than had been anticipated even in 
August. According to the new figures 
the expenditures for 1919-20 would 
total £1,642,295,000 and the receipts 
£1,168,650,000, leaving a deficit for 
the year of £473,645,000, being almost 
£200,000,000 more than had been an- 
ticipated in April. The greatest in- 
crease in expenditure was on the 
Army, which will cost for the financial 
year £405,000,000, £118,000,000 more 
than had been estimated in the budget. 

No new taxes were suggested in 
October to meet this great ‘deficit. 
Very little in the way of increased 
taxation had been imposed by the 
budget. On the other hand, there had 
been decreases and abatements in 
taxation. The land-values duty, im- 
posed by the famous Lloyd-George 
budget of 1909, had, Mr. Chamberlain 
announced, become unworkable, due 
partly to legal decisions and partly to 
the nature of the tax, and no account 
was taken of possible revenue from 
this source. The luxuries tax had 
also been found unworkable and was 
abandoned. The excess-profits tax 
was reduced from 80 per cent. to 40 
per cent., and it was recommended 
that some method be found by which 
the profits of industry might con- 
tribute more fairly to the revenue than 
was possible under this duty. There 
was no change in the rates of the in- 
come tax, but the abatements for wife 
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and children were raised. The abate- 
ment for wife was made £50 instead 
of £25, and £40 of income was allowed 
untaxed for the first child with £25 for 
each succeeding child, so long as the 
children were under the age of 16 or 
were continuing their education. A 
new form of taxation, insignificant in 
amount but extremely important in 
principle, was introduced under the 
guise of tariff preferences to the 
British possessions. In theory the 
preference was to be one-third off for 
manufactured articles and one-six off 
for certain other products. This 
would entail the laying of taxes on im- 
ports which are not now included in 
the British fiscal system. For the 
time being, therefore, the preference 
was limited to a concession of one- 
sixth of the duty on cocoa, coffee, 
chicory, tea, sugar, molasses, tobacco, 
wine and spirits when these articles 
were imported from any British pos- 
session, and a corresponding reduction 
in the excise duties on any of these 
articles that were produced at home. 
The only important increase of taxes 
was in the schedules of the death 
duties: on estates over £15,000, on 
which the duty had previously been 
from five to 20 per cent. These rates 
were increased on a graduated scale 
beginning with six per cent. on estates 
of £15,000 to £20,000 and rising to 40 
per cent. on estates of £2,000,000 or 
more. 

Legislation.—Three measures of 
importance became law in December, 
namely, the Government of India Act; 
the Enabling Act, giving new powers 
of self-determination to the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and the 
Industrial Courts Act, which set up 
courts for the investigation of labor 
disputes. An elfort was made to deal 
with the grievance of rising prices by 
the passage“of the Profiteering Act, 
which came into force on Sept. 11. 
Many prosecutions were undertaken 
during the ensuing weeks, but great 
difficulty was experienced in determin- 
ing what was a fair price, and 
there were many complaints on the 


part of traders of the uncertain 
position in which the Act placed 
them. 


The Education Act of 1918 (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 139) was put into force 


by Dr. Fisher, the Minister of Edu- 
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cation, on Aug. 1. A new set of 
regulations was promulgated by the 
Board of Education, and there was 
much complaint on the part of the 
advocates of unsectarian education 
that these regulations unduly favored 
the sectarian schools and thus violated 
the truce agreed upon by the Non- 
comformists in order to allow the new. 
legislation of 1918 to have a fair start. 
Under the new regulations the govern- 
ing body of a secondary school or set 
of secondary schools may belong to 
one particular religious denomination, 
and the majority of such governing 
body need not be representative, but 
may be appointed by persons belong- 
ing to some particular religious de- 
nomination. Schools so governed may 
receive grants of public money with- 
out regard to the old principle that 
state grants must be accompanied by 
public management. 

Labor.—Labor disputes and labor 
troubles formed the predominate fea- 
ture of British life during 1919. At 
the opening of the year there was a 
threat of a strike on the British coal- 
fields. The men, who were strongly 
unionized, were asking for a 30 per 
cent. increase in wages, a six-hour 
day, a more generous scheme of de- 
mobilization, full trade-union pay for 
unemployed miners, and the nationali- 
zation of the mines in order to bring 
about more equitable conditions in the 
coalfields and to eliminate profit- 
making in a great and vital industry. 
A strike vote was taken on Feb. 24, 
which stood 611,998 in favor of a 
strike to 104,997 opposed. The prob- 
lem was at once taken in hand by the 
Government, which appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the whole 
question for report not later than 
March 20, and the miners, who by this 
time were supported by the railway- 
men and the transport workers, then 
postponed action and deferred the 
strike order. 

The commission, which was headed 
by Justice Sankey as chairman, held 
its first meeting on March 4. The 
hearings were fully reported in the 
daily press, and much sympathy with 
the miners was aroused by the evi- 
dence concerning bad housing and liv-- 
ing conditions on the coalfields.. On 
March 20 three reports were made, one | 
signed by the chairman and three 
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members who represented employers 
in general, the second signed by the 
three representatives of the mine own- 
ers, and the third signed by the six 
representatives of the miners and of 
labor in general. The first report 
recommended an increase of about 20 
er cent. in wages and a decrease of 
hers to seven a day, and, although 
not recommending nationalization of 
the mines, stated that the present sys- 
tem had been shown to be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. The second report 
recommended the seven-hour day and 
a smaller increase in wages. The 
third report insisted on the original 
demands of the miners with the ex- 
ception of that concerning demobili- 
zation. The Government adopted 
Justice Sankey’s report, and after 
some hesitation its terms were ac- 
cepted by the miners, with the un- 
derstanding that the shorter day was 
not to decrease wages and also that 
the Government would take. up the 
question of nationalization after the 
commission had made its final report. 

The final report was made on June 
23. This time a majority report, 
signed by the chairman and the six 
labor members of the Commission, 
recommended the nationalization of 
the mines. Strong opposition at once 
sprang up, and on July 9 the Gov- 
ernment announced that it was neces- 
sary to raise the price of coal six 
shillings a ton. This move was re- 
garded by the labor men as a political 


manwuvre to frustrate the labor 
campaign for nationalization,  es- 


pecially as it was announced on the 
eve of the East Swansea election 
which was being contested by a Labor 
candidate on this issue. The miners 
contended that the price of coal was 
largely a matter of production and 
that the responsibility for lowered 
production rested with the manage- 
ment, which failed to provide equip- 
ment or means of transport. In the 
meantime there was delay in settling 
the new rates of piece work, and in 
Yorkshire 150,000 miners went on 
strike. The strike was badly timed 
‘and badly managed and its chief re- 
sult was to alienate public sympathy 
from the miners. 

A declaration of policy on nationali- 
zation was made by Lloyd-George on 
Aug. 18. The Government had al- 
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ready accepted the principle of na- 
tional ownership of royalties and 
mineral rights, but the Premier dis- 
tinctly stated that the “State should 
not purchase the business of the mine 
owners.” He favored a scheme of 
amalgamation of collieries to be 
earried out under Government control, 
and he promised that the miners 
should have the opportunity to co- 
operate in shaping the general condi- 
tions of the industry “without inter- 
fering with the executive control of 
individual mines.” This Government 
proposal was laid before the Trades 
Union Congress which met in Glasgow 
in September, and the Congress voted 
by 4,478,000 to 77,000 to coiperate 
with the Miners’ Federation in com- 
pelling the Government to accept 
Justice Sankey’s nationalization pro- 
posals. The Labor Party carried the 
proposal into the constituencies in 
their electioneering propaganda, and 
note must be taken of the fact that 
in the municipal elections of Nov. 1 
there were many successes for Labor 
candidates. In 47 of the principal 
boroughs of England, whereas the to- 
tal number of seats gained by the Con- 
servatives and Liberals, respectively, 
*were 17 and nine, Labor gained 154 
new places and lost only two seats. 
Local considerations always affect 
municipal elections, but the general 
trend towards Labor was unmistak- 
able. 

Two strikes of outstanding im- 
portance among the hundreds of 
strikes that disturbed the country 
took place in the summer and autumn. 
One was the strike of the Liverpool 
police in June. This was accompanied 
by an outburst of crime and violence 
on the part of the unrestrained 
hooligan population. The — other 
strike affected the whole country. It 
was the strike of railwaymen which 
began at midnight on Friday, Sept. 26, 
and ended on Sunday, Oct. 5. The 
strike was due to the long delay of the 
Government in settling the question of 
peace-time wage rates for the railway 
workers and to distrust on the part of 
the men, who feared that it was the 
intention of the Government to accept 
pre-war standards of living as the 
basis of the new wage arrangements. 
The strike ended in a compromise, the 
Government promising to resume ne- 
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gotiations and to bring them to a 
completion not later than Dee. 31, 
1919; wage levels were to be con- 
tinued at present rates to Sept. 30, 
1920; and the minimum wage, with 
prices at not less than 110 per cent. 
higher than before the war, was set at 
51s. a week. Both sides claimed a 
victory, but the labor men were satis- 
fied that the Government had given 
way, both with regard to the continu- 
ance of present wages for a whole year 
and with regard to hastening the 
negotiations, and also with regard to 
the minimum wage of 51s. instead of 
the 40s. that had previously been of- 
fered by the Government. 

The concilation of labor and stimu- 
lation of production were recognized 
by the Government as the most im- 
mediate needs of the country. In 
February Lloyd-George convened a 
National Industrial Conference con- 
sisting of representatives of employers 
and of workers, to ascertain the causes 
of the labor unrest and to suggest 
remedies. This Conference resulted 
in the appointment of a committee 
consisting of 30 representatives of the 
employers and 30 of the employed. 
The Government appointed Sir 
Thomas Munro as independent chair-* 
man, and the“delegations of employ- 
ers’ and trades-union representatives 
were headed, respectively, by Sir 
Allen Smith and Arthur Henderson. 
This committee made a unanimous 
interim report on April 4 in favor of 
a maximum 48-hour week and univer- 
sal minimum wage rates, the frank 
acceptance of employers’ organizations 
and trade unions in negotiations, and 
a wide plan of provision against un- 
employment. The Prime Minister 
had given a pledge that if the report 
were unanimous, it would be accepted 
by the Government, but there was 
much disappointment among the 
working people at the slow and ‘erudg- 
ing manner in which progress was 


made towards putting some of its 
suggestions into the form of law. The 


committee was continued, and efforts 
were made to set up a permanent Na- 
tional Industrial Council, but without 
definite result. 

In fulfilment of a pledge made dur- 
ing the war, the Government in April 
introduced a bill to restore pre-war 
conditions in industry. The object of 
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the bill was to set up again the cus- 
toms, restrictions, and trade practices 
that the trades unions had managed 
to secure from employers and which 
they voluntarily set aside to meet the 
new conditions during the war. The 
bill compelled an employer, after hav- 
ing been notified by a majority of his . 
workers, to introduce, or permit the 
introduction of, into his establish- 
ment, such customs or restrictions 
and to continue them for one year. 
If the employer refused, the case could 
be referred to a munitions tribunal 
which could make. orders and punish 
their neglect. The strongest opposi- 
tion came from the women workers, 
who saw that under the bill they 
would again be excluded from many 
trades for which they had manifested 
their fitness. Lloyd-George assured 
the women that this was a trade bill 
and not a sex bill; but the women’s 
fears were realized when the Society 
of Engineers on July 5 voted to refuse 
to admit women to the Society, on 
the grounds that the admission of 
avomen tended to reduce wages and 
that the engineering trades were not 
such that entry to them was conducive 
to a woman’s best interests. Refusal 
of union membership meant, under the 
provisions of the bill, exclusion from 
all establishments which were manned 
by union labor. 

Considerable progress was made in 
extending the plan of industrial coun- 
cils on the model recommended in the 
“Whitley Report” of 1918. On Oct. 
22 the Minister of Labor stated that 
the 50th Whitley council had been es- 
tablished. Forty-one of the 50 coun- 
cils were in industries carried on by 
private employers and nine in various 
Government industrial establishments. 
The recommendation in the Whitley 
Report on which the councils are 
based reads: 


That district councils, representative of 
the trade unions and of the employers’ 
associations in the industry should be 
ereated, or developed out of existing ma- 
chinery, for negotiation in the various 
trades. That works committees, repre- 
sentative of the managers and of the 
workers employed should be instituted in. 
particular works to act in close coépera- 
tion with the district and national ma- 
chinery. “4 


The passage of the Industrial 
Courts bill was at once followed by the 
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appointment of members to constitute 
the Standing Industrial Court. Em- 
ployers, labor unions, and women were 
represented. The president was Sir 
William J. Mackenzie, K.C., chairman 
of the interim committee of inquiry 
into industrial unrest. 

Food and Prices.—During the early 
part of 1919 the food situation be- 
came much easier than it had been 
during the last two years of the war, 
and the control exercised by the Min- 
ister of Food was gradually removed. 
Rationing came to an end, and it was 
announced in Parliament on May 9 
that the Ministry of Food would not 
be continued after the late fall. 
There were at once, many complaints 
of profiteering and of unreasonable in- 
creases in the prices of food and other 
necessaries, increases which the Gov- 
ernment made an effort to check 
through the operation of the Profiteer- 
ing Act. By the end of the summer, 
however, after a poor harvest, it was 
perceived that the food shortage in 
the winter threatened to be as acute 
as it had been at the beginning of the 
year, and on Oct. 28 Bonar Law 
stated in the House of Commons that 
the Ministry of Food was to be con- 
tinued. Control was reimposed on the 
‘more important articles of food, and 
it was found necessary to reintroduce 
the system of rationing. 

Ireland.—The 73 Sinn Fein mem- 
bers of Parliament elected from the 
Irish constituencies in December, 
1919, instead of taking their seats, or- 
ganized a Parliament of their own in 
Ireland. The first session was opened 
in the Dublin Mansion House on Jan. 
21. The proceedings were conducted 
in Gaelic. A roll was called of all the 
107 Irish members, including Sir Ed- 
‘ward Carson, leader of the Unionists. 
A declaration of independence was 
then read, and three members were 
chosen as delegates to lay the case of 
Ireland before the Peace Conference 
in Paris. On Feb. 4 Eamonn de 
Valera, who, had been in prison since 
May, 1918, made his escape and re- 
sumed the leadership of the Irish 
separatist movement. The sittings 
of the Irish Parliament were con- 
' tinued through February and March 
and on April 5 de Valera was elected 
President of the Irish Republic. 

Meanwhile there had been outbursts 
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of violence and crime in many parts 
of the country, and on April 7 it was 
announced that the Crimes Act, passed 
to confer extraordinary powers on the 
Irish executive in dealing with dis- 
turbances, was to be put in force. 
The special occasion for putting the 
Act in operation was a serious out- 
break in Limerick. On April 9 the 
report of the Treasurer was read in 
the Irish Parliament. It showed re- 
ceipts of £14,900 and expenditures of 
£13,084, of which over £800 was for 
election expenses The need of more 
money thus confronted Sinn Fein, and 
it was proposed to issue an Irish 
loan for £1,000,000 of which one-half 
was to be collected at once. Of this 
£500,000 one-half was to be collected 
in Ireland and the other £250,000 
abroad. The United States was 
looked to as the chief source of revenue 
for the Irish Republic. 

An American delegation, consisting 
of Frank P. Walsh and E. F. Dunne, 
visited Ireland in May to report on 
conditions there. Facilities were al- 
lowed by the British authorities for 
these delegates to visit much of Ire- 
land, but their report was largely 
based on hearsay evidence, ‘‘the state- 
ments of men and women of unim- 
peachable integrity,” to quote their 
own words. On this evidence they 
charged the authorities with the com- 
mission of many atrocities. The first 
ten items of the 17 charges referred to 
conditions in the prisons, none of 
which had come under their own ob- 
servation, and no specific cases are 
quoted in the document. Copies of 
the report were laid before President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd-George, and the 
report was printed in full in the 
British newspapers. On June 16 Mr. 
Maepherson, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, issued a statement characteriz- 
ing the report as an “outrageous and 
wanton travesty of the facts,” the 
“eratuitous and partisan misstate- 
ments” of which were “so extravagant 
and unwarrantable as to make the 
document ridiculous.” ' As regards the 
treatment of prisoners, it was stated 
that all political prisoners, were per- 
mitted to wear their own clothes, to 
walk and talk together, and to buy 
their own meals from outside if they 
were not content with prison fare, 


privileges which had facilitated the es- 
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eape of many Sinn Fein prisoners 
from English prisons. 

The British Government meanwhile 
seemed to be relying chiefly on coer- 
eion for the restoration of order in 
Ireland, and the advocates of force 
looked to the Lord Lieutenant, Vis- 
count French, to put down disorder 
with a strong hand, Two special diffi- 
culties presented themselves. One 
was the intense hostility of the Irish 
to the police, culminating in frequent 
murders of police constables, and the 
other the antagonism that was shown 
to the Irish who had served in the war 
and the persecution that was visited 
on returned soldiers, including the 
wounded and disabled. A strict cen- 
sorship was imposed on Irish news- 
papers and publications, the chief re- 
sult of which was that the loyal news- 
papers were debarred from publishing 
such things as the report of the Irish- 
American delegates, while the Sinn 
Fein publications defied the censorship 
and published freely even the most 
seditious matter. It was rarely pos- 
sible to bring offenders to justice. 
Even when a shooting was done in 
daylight with hundreds of people 
about, public opinion shielded the of- 
fenders, partly from distrust of the 
authorities and partly from fear of 
reprisals. 

Among the suggestions for settle- 
ment of the Irish problem was a 
scheme for dominion Home Rule put 
forward by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
This would have given Ireland a gov- 
ernment on the model of that of the 
self-governing dominions of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. The 
scheme was attacked by both the Left 
and the Right in Ireland. It was de- 
nounced by Sinn Fein as insufficient 
‘and as falling short of the complete 
independence which they claimed; it 
was refused by the Unionists, who in- 
sisted that Ulster should not be put 
under the government of the rest of 
Ireland. On July 12 Sir Edward Car- 
son stated in an address to the Belfast 

Orangemen that his motto was “no 
* surrender,” that he would have noth- 
ing to do with any scheme of Dominion 
Home Rule, and that if any attempt 
were made to put the Home Rule Act 
into force, he would summon the 
Ulster Provisional Government and 
would move to repeal the Act. The 
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difficulties of the British Government, 
placed thus between two fires, were 
described in Parliament on July 21 
by Lloyd-George in reply to an appeal 
for Ireland by Mr. Devlin. He re- 
minded the House of the failure of the 
Trish Conyention to reach any solu- 
tion, a failure entirely due to the divi- 
sions among the Irish themselves. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that 
Ireland was not a nation and that the 
majority of Irishmen were not willing 
to grant to the minority the right that 
they themselves claimed as a minority 
of the United Kingdom. “If the Na- 
tionalists who desired  self-govern- 
ment,” continued Lloyd-George ‘‘would 
accept it for themselves, they could 
have it, but they could not force it 
upon Ulster.” 

Through the summer the futile 
efforts to effect conciliation by means . 
of coercion were continued. Meetings 
were banned and rushed by the police 
and military when held in defiance of 
orders. Societies were “suppressed.” 
In August a summer school for the 
study of Gaelic was raided. But 
prisoners refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the courts, and the mur- _ 
der of policemen and soldiers con- 
tinued. Both Nationalists and Sinn. 
Fein held demonstrations in Ulster in 
August, and the Nationalists showed 
that in spite of their poor showing in 
the general election of 1918, they were 
still a force to reckon with and that 
Ulster was by no means a unit for the 
policy outlined by Sir Edward Carson. 
Nevertheless, the Irish executive 
placed itself on the side of the new 
Ulster movement when on Aug. 20 
Viscount French paraded in Dublin 
side by side with Sir Edward Carson. 

The Sinn Fein Parliament continued . 
its sittings undisturbed by the au- 
thorities until the middle of Septem- 
ber. De Valera was meantime in the 
United States whither he had gone 
after his escape from jail. He had 
undertaken to raise there the $1,- 
250,000 authorized as the foreign por- 
tidn of the Irish loan, but in August 
he wrote to the Irish Parliament for 
permission to inerease the amount to 
$25,000,000. The scheme for the utili- 
zation of the loan ineluded £10,000 for 
the financing of a consular service, 
£10,000 for the encouragement of 
Irish fisheries, and appropriations for 
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afforestation and the encouragement 
of industry. The Irish Republic also 
assumed liability for the old Fenian 
bonds. It was stated from the 
British War Office in August that 
. military expenditures in Ireland were 
then amounting to £900,000 a month. 

As the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty drew near, the Irish question 
became more pressing, for the Home 
Rule bill would automatically come 
into force with the official ending of 
the war. Lord French, therefore, had 
recourse to more severe measures. 
Sinn Fein as an organization was 
proscribed, and efforts were made to 
suppress it. The Government also 
suppressed the Duil Eirann, the Sinn 
Fein Parliament. The Crimes Act 
was enforced in most of the counties 
of Ireland, and court-martial trials 
and the search for arms became gen- 
eral. The Irish retaliated by raids on 
the police and military to secure arms 
and by the shooting down of individ- 
ual policemen. 

It was announced on Oct. 8 that the 
British Cabinet had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be necessary for 
them to prepare a settlement of the 
Trish question without waiting for the 
Irish to compose their own difficulties. 
A committee was formed to draw up a 
plan, and the result of the delibera- 
tions was announced by Lloyd-George 
in the House of Commons on Dee. 22. 
In the meantime the task of the Brit- 
ish Government had heen made more 
difficult by the fact that an attempt 
had been made three days previously 
on the life of Lord French. The 
scheme of government outlined by the 
Premier provided for two parlia- 
ments, one for the North and one for 
the South, with a council to be 
elected by these parliaments to act as 
the connecting link. If the parlia- 
ments agreed they could later be fused 
into one national legislature. Until 
such union took place, the control 
over the post office, the higher ju- 
diciary, and customs and excise would 
be retained by the British Parliament. 
Taken as a whole, the scheme went 
further in granting power to the Irish 
over their own affairs than the Home 
Rule bill of 1914, but it fell short of 
satisfying the aspirations of the Sinn 
Fein. A tabulated list of outrages 
committed in the five months end- 
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ing Sept. 30 was issued from Dub- 
lin Castle on Oct. 12. It included 
1,293 crimes, of which 14 were mur- 
ders of police or military men and 
two murders of civilians, with 66 at- 
tempts at murder, 60 assaults, 478 
raids for arms, and 55 incendiary fires. 
The other outrages included injury to 
property, firing into dwellings, threat- 
ening letters, ete. 

The fact that Sinn Fein, the ma- 
jority’ political party of Ireland, had 
been made illegal and its meetings 
forbidden did not make easier the task 
of the British Government in drawing 
up a scheme that would be acceptable 
to the Irish people. The chief result 
of the attempted “suppression” of 
Sinn Fein was apparently to drive 
many moderates over to the extreme 
party. Drilling among the Irish 
volunteers was general, and the year 
ended with Ireland more disturbed 
and discontented and with a situation 
more sinister and threatening than 
had faced the British authorities 
since the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 


THE OVERSEAS DOMINIONS 1 


India.—There was serious rioting 
in several parts of Inia in April, 
principally in the Punjaub. The 
trouble arose over the announcement 
of the intention of the Government to 
put in force in certain districts the 
provisions of the Rowlatt Act which 
had been passed to check the German 
propaganda of the war period. An 
extremist society, known as_ the 
Satyagraha Sabha, in opposing these 
measures appointed April 6 as a day 
of humiliation, and passive resistance 
was preached as a method of prevent- 
ing the Act from being put into force. 
The most serious trouble was at 
Amritza, where the Town Hall and 
two banks were burned and the tele- 
graph office wrecked; three bank man- 
agers were killed, two being burned to 
death in the fire. Extreme severity 
was employed in quelling these dis- 
turbances. Full particulars were not 
made public in Great Britain until 
December, when much feeling was 
aroused over methods which were 


1 Except Canada, covered in a separate 
article, swpra. 
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stigmatized as “frightfulness.” In 
Bombay the mills were closed and se- 
rious disturbances were feared, but by 
the readiness and the restraint of the 
police the trouble was averted. Mar- 
tial law was proclaimed in the Pun- 
jaub, and many of the rioters were 
arrested, tried, and convicted. In the 
north of India there were many out- 
breaks of a revolutionary nature. 
The situation was greatly aggravated 
by the unrest and the distrust of 
the Mohammedans, who were dis- 
turbed over the treatment that Tur- 
key received from the Peace Con- 
ference. The All-India Congress in 
a memorial to Lloyd-George urged 
the need for a change of policy. It 
deplored the excesses, which it at- 


tributed to the Rowlatt Act. It 
also complained of the attitude 
of European officials towards In- 


dian aspirations and reform schemes, 
and referred to the Mohammedan 
apprehensions concerning the holy 
places. 

The agitation in northern India 
was followed in May by an invasion 
from Afghanistan which compelled 
the sending of troops to the frontier 
and the exercise of greater vigilance in 
the prevention of revolutionary propa- 
ganda, as it was believed by the au- 
thorities that much of the seditious 
matter that was in circulation had a 
foreign origin. The Ameer’s efforts 
to create a disturbance met with lit- 
tle success and on May 28 he sent a 
letter: in which he asked for an hon- 
orable peace. 

In the meantime E. S. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, and Lord 
Sinha, the Under-Secretary, were at 
work on a bill which should embody 
the recommendations of the report of 
1918 (A. ¥. B,, 1918, p. 146) drawn 
up by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, the Viceroy and also the reports 
of two committees which had been 
appointed in November, 1918, and 
which reported in May. One of these 
committees, charged with the duty of 
framing the proposals for the new 
franchise, recommended residential 
and property qualifications which 
would admit to the franchise about 
5,179,000 persons, about 2.34 per cent. 
of the population. The number of 
electors under the existing system was 
about 33,007, and of these 17,448 were 
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from the minority population—the 
Mohammedans. The other commit- 
tee was concerned with the division 
of functions between the Government 
of India and the provincial govern- 
ments. 

On the basis of these reports, Mr. 
Montagu’s bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons during the last 
week of May and was read a second 
time on June 5. It was then resolved 
to ask the House of Lords to agree to 
the creation of a joint committee of 
the two houses which should take evi- 
dence on the bill from both British 
and Indian sources. This resolution 
was concurred in by the Lords on 
June 30, and the committee was at 
once appointed with Lord Selborne as 
chairman. The taking of evidence 
was continued through the summer. 
The first deputations from India 


who desired to be heard on the bill | 


were from the Moderate Party of 
India, the Indian National Congress, 
and the All-India Moslem League. 
Mrs. Annie Besant came to represent 
the National Home Rule League which 
she had formed after resigning the 
leadership of the Home Rule League. 
There were representatives also of the 
Madras Labor Union and of the non- 
Brahmans of Madras. 

The opposition to the bill came from 
various quarters. It was opposed by 
many of the British in India, who 
were organized in the European Asso- 
ciation. It was also opposed by the 
non-Brahmans, who feared that the 
bill would put the government into 
the hands of the priestly caste which 
had oppressed India in the past. It 
was opposed by the extreme reformers 
as not granting democracy enough, 
and it was opposed by those who 
feared that it gave too much power to 
a people not trained in self-govern- 
ment. The Brahmans contended that 
the feud between Moslem and Brah- 
man was chiefly fostered by the Mos- 
lems, who were in the minority but 
who included many of the titular ma- 
harajahs and rajahs. They claimed 
that with the granting of social legis- 
lation the feud would disappear. An 
unsuccessful effort was made to in- 
clude women inthe electorate. It was 
contended that even where purdah was 
observed, there was no real obstacle to 
women voting. Purdah never pre- 
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vented a woman from doing what she 
was determined to do, was the evi- 
dence given by one Indian woman. In 
India women had been supreme rulers, 
and it would be introducing a new and 
western prejudice to discriminate be- 
tween men and women in granting the 
franchise. It was acknowledged, 
however, that illiteracy was practi- 
cally universal among women in India. 
The bill was passed by both Houses 
without amendment and became law 
at the end of December. 

Portions of India suffered severely 
from famine during the year. There 
were alse epidemics of cholera which 
attacked especially communities that 
had been weakened by influenza the 
preceding year, when over 6,000,000 of 
the people of India died of this dis- 
ease. One dramatic incident was the 
relinqguishment by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore of the knighthood conferred on 
him by King Edward VII. He ex- 
plained in a letter to the Viceroy that 
he desired to take this step because of 
“the disproportionate severity of the 
punishments inflicted on the people of 
the Punjaub” in consequence of the 
_ local disturbances of April, 1919. 
Whatever mistakes may have been 
made in policy or administration, how- 
ever, there was undoubtedly a strong 
desire to find a method of raising In- 
dia to the dignity of a Dominion and 
of satisfying her legitimate aspira- 
tion for self-government. 

Egypt.—Early in 1919 Sir Reginald 
Wingate, the High Commissioner, was 
summoned to London for consultation 
on the situation in Egypt. His de- 
parture was hailed as a triumph for 
the agitators who had opposed his 
rule, and in March serious trouble 
broke out in both Lower and Upper 
Egypt. The rioters were joined by 
some of the Beduin, who attacked de- 
tachments of British and Australian 
troops, destroyed portions of the rail- 
_ way, broke up trains, and burned sta- 
tions and other property. The British 
Government appointed Gen. Sir E. H. 
_H. Allenby Special High Commissioner 
to deal with the situation, and meas- 
ures were at once taken to prevent the 
disorder from spreading. The rural 
population in the cotton regions re- 

mained quiet, and there was no dis- 
_ turbance in the Soudan, but Cairo was 
isolated and telegraphic communica- 
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tion between Upper and Lower Egypt 
was broken. In Cairo General Wat- 
son summoned the Egyptian Independ- 
ence Committee and told them that as 
they were responsible for starting the 
agitation, he looked to them to stop it. 
They promised to give all the aid in 
their power but pleaded that the move- 
ment was now out of their control. 
By the end of March it was reported 
that order had been restored over most 
of the disturbed area. There were 
further disturbances later in the year, 
and only the military power of the 
British sufliced to keep order. In De- 
cember the Ministry resigned as a 
protest against the Government pol- 
icy. 

The Soudan was quiet and prosper- 
ous throughout the year. In July, 
Cecil Harmsworth, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, asked the 
House of Commons to sanction a loan 
for £6,000,000 for the construction of 
irrigation works which, it was ex- 
pected, would add over 200,000 acres 
to the area in which Egyptian cotton 
could be grown. A deputation of Sou- 
danese chiefs.visited London in July, 
and the son of the late Mahdi pre- 
sented a loyal address and a golden 
sword to King George. The King ac- 
cepted the sword and handed it back 
to the prince to hold in defence of the 
Throne and the Empire, congratulat- 
ing the group of notables on the spirit 
of peace and justice which had reigned 
in the Soudan throughout the period 
of war in Europe. 

South Africa.—Gen. Louis Botha, 
Premier of the Union of South Africa, 
died on Aug. 27. He and Gen. Jan C. 
Smuts had represented South Africa 
at the Peace Conference, but the more 
prominent part had been taken by 
General Smuts on account of the fail- 
ing health of the Premier.. The High 
Commissioner, Andrew Fisher,  en- 
trusted the formation of a new Gov- 
ernment to General Smuts. The task 
was a difficult one, as Smuts was dis- 
trusted by the more conservative ele- 
ment among both the Dutch and the 
British, and General Hertzog with his 
following of Nationalists was in open 
opposition. The Nationalists had ap- 
pealed to Lloyd-George in Paris after 
the Peace Conference with a demand 
for independence of the former Boer 
pele Lloyd-George’s reply was 
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that the Union rested on a fundamen- 
tal agreement between British and 
Dutch elements, and it could not be 
dissolved by the action of one section 
of one of these elements without the 
consent of the others. It was futile to 
believe that South Africa could return 
to the isolation which was only pos- 
sible a century ago. A declaration 
to the same effect was made by 
General Smuts in Parliament at Cape- 
town on Sept. 14. Protests from- 
India were received at Capetown in 
July against the Asiatic Land and 
Trading Amendment Act which was 
passed by the South African Parlia- 
ment early in the year. This Act 
curtailed the already restricted rights 
of British Indians resident in South 
Africa in regard to obtaining trading 
licenses and the occupation of land. 
These Indians, most of whom had 
been brought to Africa under five- 
year terms of indenture and who had 
remained after serving their time, had 
been a cause of friction since the be- 
ginning of the century. The Govyern- 
ment of India has repeatedly pro- 
tested against discriminations against 
them, made largely because their com- 
petition for places in the civil service 
and in trade is keenly felt by the 
whites of Natal and the Transvaal. 

Australia——The season of 1918-19 
was dry throughout Australia. New 
South Wales and Queensland suffered 
severely from loss of stock and from 
bush fires. The wheat crop was poor 
compared with previous years, but 
there was a considerable margin for 
export. The signing of the armistice 
in November, 118, released shipping, 
and there were large im/portations into 
Australia of goods that had been lack- 
ing during the period of hostilities. 
It was also possible to secure ship- 
ping for part of the foodstulfs that 
had been accumulating for export. 
Due to the fact that it had been im- 
possible to send out the surplus of 
food, prices of food did not rise in 
Australia during the war as they did 
in other countries. ‘The new activity 
in overseas commerce brought with it 
a period of great prosperity. A peace 
loan of £25,000,000 was floated in Sep- 
tember, making the eighth loan con- 
tracted by the Government for the ex- 
penses of the war. The debt incurred 
for Australia’s share in the war 
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amounted to £210,000,000. It was 
largely through the insistence of Pre- 
mier Hughes that the overseas Do- 
minions of Great Britain were giv- 
en the status of nations and allowed 
separate representation in the League 
of Nations by the Peace Conference. - 
(See also Canada, supra.) In an ad- 
dress to the Australian Federal Par- 
liament on Sept. 10, Mr. Hughes 
thus explained the reasons for his in- 
sistence and the consequences of the 
new relation of Australia with the 
Mother Country and with the world: 


Britain could not speak for us because 
she had very many interests concerned. 
It was therefore necessary, and this ap- 
plied to the other dominions as well as 
ourselves, that Australia should be repre- 
sented, not, as at first suggested, in a 
British panel, taking our place in rota- 
tion, but with every other belligerent na- 
tion. This was at length accepted, and 
to Australia, and to every one of the self- 
governing dominions separate representa- 
tion was conceded. To us was given rec- 
ognition of Australia as a nation. We 
entered into the family of nations on a 
footing of equality. 


Mr. Hughes expressed himself as op- 
posed to any idea of an Imperial fed- 
eration. He was unwilling that the 
Dominions should surrender one jot or 
tittle of their political independence. 
What he claimed for Australia was 
the right to make or to refuse to make 
treaties, to make what tariffs it 
pleased, to have its own army and 
navy; and to be in all things a na- 
tion independent in all respects, in- 
cluding control of foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, he looked to the strength- 
ening, not the weakening, of “that col- 
lection of nations that men call the 
British Empire,” though he refused to 
prophesy on what lines the new devel- 
opments that had become necessary 
would take place. 

Newfoundland.—The Newfound- 
land legislature of the war period was 
elected in 1913. It would have ex- 
pired in 1917 but was continued by a 
special Act of Parliament. A general 
election took place on Noy. 1, 1919. 
It resulted in a defeat of the Govern- 
ment and the formation of a new min- 
istry headed by Riehard Squire. 
William Cooker, the most prominent 
Labor leader of the Dominion and 
head of the Fisherman’s Union, be- 
came Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries. 
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CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND ASIA 
WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


AUSTRIA 


The remnant of the former Haps- 
burg Empire, consisting chiefly of the 
German provinces of Austria, forming 
a republic under President Karl Seitz, 
began the year in financial and indus- 
trial chaos. In Vienna alone 120,000 
men were idle, and the people were de- 
pendent upon food supplies from the 
British army in Italy. <A general elec- 
tion for a National Assembly on Feb. 
16 resulted in a plurality for the So- 
cial Democrats, the Christian Social- 
ists and the Liberals being the other 
important parties. Early in March a 
committee of the Assembly proposed 
the formation of an Austrian Republic 
including south German Tyrol and 
German Bohemia. The Chancellor, 
Karl Renner, favored this, whereas the 
Foreign Minister, Otto Bauer, was in- 
triguing for the annexation of Austria 
to Germany. A republican constitu- 
tion was adopted on March 14, provid- 
ing for a Chancellor of State and ten 
ministers, the departments of Foreign 
Affairs, of War, and of Food and Traf- 
fic to exist “only until union with Ger- 
many is accomplished” (such union 
was subsequently forbidden by the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference 
at Paris). A Government was organ- 
ized with Renner as Chancellor, Bauer 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs and also 
of Socialization, Herr Jodofink as 
Vice-Chancellor, Herr Schumpeter as 
Minister of Finance, and Dr. Julius 
as Minister of War. The former Em- 
peror Karl was exiled and went to 
Switzerland. A law was passed for- 
ever abolishing the Hapsburg dynasty, 
exiling all members of the families of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine and Bourbon-Par- 
ma, and appropriating the real and 
personal estates of the former imperial 
house for the benefit of sufferers from 
the war. The private property of the 
former Emperor and his wife, however, 
was not thus taken. In April a Con- 
ference of Soldiers’ Councils at Vienna 
voted against a Soviet Republic but in 
favor of a Socialist government. This 
Conference, led by Col. Stoessel Wim- 
mer, on April 17 seized control of Vi- 
enna, at the incitement of Bela Kun, 


the Hungarian Bolshevist (see infra) . 
1 


and an attempt was made by an unem- 
ployed mob to burn the Parliament 
House; but these movements were 
promptly suppressed. A month later 
an attempt was made to establish a se- 
ceding and independent Government at 
Salzburg, which also failed. At the 
middle of June a Communist uprising 
in Vienna was crushed by the army. 

Because of his failing to secure 
union with Germany, Bauer on July 26 
resigned the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, which was taken by Dr. Renner 
in addition to the Chancellorship. 
The National Assembly on Sept. 6 
voted by 97 to 23, though under strong 
protest, to accept the Peace Treaty of 
St. Germain (see II, International Re- 
lations). Thereafter affairs grew 
steadily worse. Scarcity of food ap- 
proximated famine, and lack of fuel 
paralyzed many great industries. At 
mid-November -the first year of the 
Austrian Republic closed with a Treas- 
ury deficit of 13,000,000,000 crowns 
and with the Government making al- 
most frantic appeals to Europe and 
America for credits and supplies to 
save it from collapse and the people 
from starvation. On Dee. 27 all pas- 
senger trains on railroads were 
stopped for a week, for saving of 
coal. 


FRANCE 


Attention was so centered upon the 
Peace Conference that at the begin- 
ning of the year France was scarcely 
aware of the magnitude of her domes- 
tic problems. A rude shock was given 
by the attempt of an anarchist named 
Cottin to murder the Prime Minister, 
Georges Clemenceau, on Feb. 19. M. 
Clemenceau was shot through the 
lungs but soon made a complete re- 
covery. At this time the Finance Min- 
ister, Louis L. Klotz, was planning a. 
tax on capital, the payment of which 
would extend over many years, cou- 
pling with it a demand that Germany 
should be made to pay in full the war 
losses inflicted upon France. It was 
shown that there was a deficit of $4,- 
400,000,000 to be met; that war ex- 
penditures had aggregated $23,800,- 
000,000; and the yearly budget would 
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thereafter be three or four times larg- 
er than before the war. It was pro- 
posed ‘to appropriate $376,000,000 in 
the next three months for reconstruc- 
tion and relief of the ravaged regions. 
On March 21 Alexandre Millerand was 
appointed Governor of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Ten days later the trial of ex- 
Senator Humbert and Captain Ladoux 
for treason was begun. It ended in 
their acquittal on May 10. <A serutin 
de liste electoral bill was enacted, but 
a woman-sullrage amendment was de- 
feated. An eight-hour bill was also 
enacted on April 23. Serious anar- 
chist and Socialist riots occurred in 
Paris on May Day, and hundreds of 
persons were injured. On June 1 seri- 
ous strikes occurred on transportation 
lines in Paris and elsewhere, 500,000 
men going out. A fortnight later all 
miners struck, and a universal strike 
was ordered. On July 2 the Govern- 
ment announced a reconstruction plan 
involving a total cost of $8,000,000,- 
000. A fortnight later vigorous ac- 
tion was taken for the suppression of 
profiteering and for reduction of the 
cost of food. A strenuous debate or 
several days on the cost of food began 
on July 18, in the course of which M. 
Boret, Minister of Agriculture and 
Supplies, was replaced by J. B. Nou- 
lens. At the end M. Clemenceau ob- 
tained a vote of confidence by 272 to 
181. The next day on the question of 
M. Klotz’s financial policy a vote of 
confidence of 304 to 134 was given. 
The German Peace Treaty was rati- 
fied on Oct. 11, on Oct. 14 President 
Poincaré signed a decre for general de- 
mobilization, on Oct. 15 the Ministry 
received a vote of confidence of 324 to 
132, and on Oct. 19 Parliament ad- 
journed without day, the election of 
its successor having been set for Nov. 
16. Two days later an elaborate plot 
was detected for a German uprising in 
Alsace on Noy. 7 or 9, the source of 
which was traced to the German Goy- 
ernment at Berlin. Communists and 
syndicalists also plotted for a general 
strike throughout France on the for- 
mer date. Although he had announced 
that he would not again accept the 
Premiership, M. Clemenceau became a 
candidate for reélection to the Cham- 
ber, choosing Strasbourg as his con- 
stituency, and he opened his campaign 
on Nov. 4 with a notable speech in that 


city, the keynotes of which were “jus- 
tice” arid “work.” During the cam- 
paign M. Clemenceau compelled Al- 
bert Lebrun to resign from the Minis- 
try of the Liberated Territories, be- 
cause he had voted against ratifying 
the Peace Treaty, and appointed An- 
dré Tardieu in his place. He also in- 
sisted upon the retirement of M. Lou- 
cheur, Minister of Reconstruction. 

The electoral campaign was note- 
worthy for three major features: it 
was the first since 1871 in which Al- 
sace and. Lorraine participated; it was 
the first since 1871 in which there had 
been no Monarchist Party arrayed 
against the Republic; and it was the 
first in 30 years under serutin de liste. 
The result of the election was an over- 
whelming victory for M. Clemenceau 
and for Republicanism and a stagger- 
ing defeat for Socialism, the Unified 
Socialists obtaining only 55 seats in 
626, while the parties which had sup- 
ported M. Clemenceau’s Ministry se- 
eured more than 500. Following the 
election Louis Dubois was appointed 
Minister of Commerce and M. Shuman 
Minister of Labor, replacing MM. 
Clementel and Colliard, who failed of -~ 
reélection. The Chamber on Dec. 19 
passed, by a vote of 491 to 64, a loan 
bill, providing for five per cent bonds, 
redeemable by lot at six months in- 
tervals during 60 years. 


GERMANY 


Early in January a “Spartacan” rey- 
olution of “Red” Socialists, anarchists, 
and Bolshevists, broke out at Berlin 
and extended to many other cities. 
Its leaders were Radek, a Russian 
propagandist sent thither for the pur- 
dose by Lenine and Trotsky, Karl Lieb- 
knecht, Rosa Luxemburg, and Eichorn, 
the former Chief of Police of Berlin. 
Between them and the Government 
forces, directed by Frederick Ebert and 
Philip Scheidemann, civil war raged 
for a fortnight. On Jan. 16 Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg were 
killed, and thereafter the revolt de- 
clined. On March 3 a general strike 
occurred in Berlin, and hundreds were 
killed in street fighting. In April a 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed at 
Munich, and for a time the legitimate 
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Government was driven to flight. A 
revolt of former soldiers, especially of 
the wounded dissatisfied with their 
pay, occurred at Dresden, and the 
Saxon Minister of War was murdered. 

A draft of a proposed constitution 
was completed on Jan. 15, and four 
days later general elections for a Na- 
tional Assembly were held, in which 
President Ebert’s Majority Socialist 
Party secured 164 out of 421 dele- 
gates, the rest being divided among 
five other parties. The Assembly met 
at Weimar on Feb. 6; Dr. Edward 
David was made. its President, and 
Frederick Ebert was elected President 
of the German Republic on a tentative 
constitution. The following Cabinet 
was tormed: Prime Minister or Chan- 
cellor, Philip Scheidemann; Finance, 
Bernhard Dernburg; Foreign Affairs, 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau; Home 
Affairs, Hugo Preuss; Labor, Gustav 
Bauer; Reconstruction, Herr Wissell; 
Food Supplies, Robert Schmidt; Col- 
onies, Dr. Bell; Justice, Herr Lands- 
berg; Defence, Gustav Noske; Posts, 
Herr Giesberts; without portfolios, 
Edward David, Matthias Erzberger, 
Georg Gothein. When in June the 
Assembly ordered the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace, Scheidemann resigned 
the Chancellorship and the Cabinet 
was reorganized. Gustav Bauer be- 
came Chancellor; Matthias Erzberger, 
Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Fi- 
nance; Edward David, Interior; Herr 
Wissell, Economics; Herr Schlicke, La- 
bor; Herr Meyer, Treasurer; Herr 
Giesberts, Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. 
Bell, Colonies; Gustav Noske, Nation- 
al Defense; Dr. Schmidt, Food. Later 
Dr. Schiffer was appointed Minister of 
Justice, and Herr Koch. replaced Ed- 
ward David as Minister of the Inte- 
rior, the latter becoming a Minister 
without portfolio. 

The Assembly on July 31 approved 
a permanent constitution by a vote of 
262 to 76, and Konstantin Iehrenbach, 
who had succeeded Edward David as 
President of the Assembly, formally 
declared it adopted. It differed from 
the constitution proposed in February 
in retaining the name “Reich” or 
“Empire,” instead of “Republic,” and 
in retaining the old divisions of states 
instead of dividing the whole into 15 
approximately equal parts. In order 
to prevent too great domination by 


Prussia, however, it was provided that 
every state shall have at least one rep- 
resentative in the Imperial Council, or 
upper house of Parliament, and no 
state shall have more than two-fifths 
of the whole. The lower house con- 
sists of the old Reichstag, elected for 
four years on a basis of population. 
The “Reich” is-a federal republic, in 
which only minor matters of govern- 
ment are left to the states. The Pres- 
ident is chosen by the people for a 
term of seven years; in his powers and 
functions he resembles the American 
rather than the French President, 
though differing radically from both. 
The Chancellor as head of the Cabinet 
has much less authority than the 
Prime Minister.of France or Great 
Britain. He and all Ministers are ap- 
pointed by the President. The sexes 
are politically equal; there is freedom 
and equality of religious faiths; edu- 
cation is compulsory for eight years; 
and there are Government councils for 
the control of industries in which 
workingmen have a voice. On Aug. 21 
President Ebert was formally installed 
under the constitution, and the Wei- 
mar Assembly was dissolved. 

Financial legislation naturally com- 
manded first attention of the Govern- 
ment. A plan was adopted on July 25 
for the raising of 25,000,000,000 marks 
vearly. Of this sum, eight billions 
will come from a continuation of the 
war taxes. The remainder will come 
from new sources, including taxes on 
incomes, on business, on the neces- 
saries of life, and from the “imperial 
sacrifice to needs.” A popular loan 
of five billion marks was sought in 
December, but only about four bil- 
lions were subscribed. 

Kurt Wisner, the Socialist Prime 
Minister of Bavaria, who favored Ba- 
varian independence of Germany, was 
murdered on Feb. 21 by Count Arco- 
Valley as a part of a plot to restore the 


‘monarchy, and formidable monarchical 


intrigues and attempts at insurrec- 
tion continued for some time, alternat- 
ing with Bolshevist outbreaks. In 
June a strong and persistent effort 
was made to establish an independent 
Rhineland Republic to be allied with 
France. Hugo Haase, President of 
the Independent Socialist Party, was 
shot by an Austrian, Johann Voss, on 
Oct. 8, as he was entering the Reich- 
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stag, and died from his wounds on 
Noy. 7. The crime was personal in its 
motive. -Early in November revolu- 
tionary strikes were undertaken in 
Berlin but were suppressed by Gustav 
Noske, Minister of Defense. The ar- 
rival of Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
at the capital was the occasion of great 
popular demonstrations, which were 
repeated upon the arrival a few days 
Jater of General Ludendorff, and there 
was a distinct revival of monarchical 
sentiment. 


HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Republic began the 
year in the throes of an acute attack 
of Bolshevism, imported from Russia, 
against which the President, Count 
Michael Karolyi, struggled in vain. 
In hope of checking the revolutionary 
movement, on Feb. 26 the work of di- 
viding the great landed estates among 
the people was begun, Count Karolyi’s 
being the first to be partitioned. But 
a few weeks later a “Red” uprising 
under the lead of a Bolshevist, Bela 
Kun, forced President Karolyi and his 
Cabinet to resign, the ostensible pre- 
text, however, being, dissatisfaction 
with the demands of the Peace Con- 
ference concerning the boundary he- 
tween Hungary and Rumania. There 
succeeded a Soviet Government, in 
eloserelations with the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment in Russia, of which Alexander 
Garbai was President, Bela Kun, “Peo- 
ple’s Commissioner” for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Bela Szekely for Finance, Eugen 
Landler for Home Affairs, Siegmund 
Kunfy for Education, Joseph Pogany 
for War, and Eugen Hamburger for 
Agriculture. This Government at 
once separated church and state and 
abolished all ranks and titles. All 
discrimination between legitimate and 
illegitimate children was abolished, 
and the state assumed control of all 
newspapers and theatres. A “dicta- 
torship by the Proletariat’? was pro- 
claimed. Plundering and disorder in 
a few days prevailed to such an extent 
that the Allies were constrained to 
send troops to occupy most of the 
country. Elections for a National As- 
sembly were ordered for April 14, at 
which all persons of both sexes 18 
years or more of age were to vote, ex- 
cepting criminals, employers of wage 
earners, merchants, priests, lunatics, 
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and persons living on unearned in- 
comes. It was proposed to guarantee 
professional men incomes of not less 
than $7,200, merchants and manufac- 
turers not less than $5,000, and work- 
men and day laborers not less than 
$3,300 a year. Many German officers 
aided in the organization of a ‘“‘Red” 
army, and Nicholas Lenine offered to 
send 150,000 Bolshevist troops from 
Russia to help the Hungarian Bolshe- 
vists. The state of chaos into which 
Hungary thus fell provoked a Ruma- 
nian invasion, which began on April 
22. By May 3 the Rumanian army 
had surrounded Budapest, in which 
city the Bolshevists were engaged in 
orgies resembling the wildest excesses 
of the French Revolution. The invad- 
ing armies did not occupy the city, 
however, but presently withdrew, 
leaving Bela Kun, as Soviet Dictator, 
to rule as he pleased. A reign of ter- 
ror ensued, in which thousands were 
murdered and massacred by the 
“Reds” in the capital and elsewhere. 
A Soviet army was also sent by Bela 
Kun to invade Czecho-Slovakia and to 
establish a Soviet Government there. 
At the middle of July, however, Bela 
Kun was ousted by some of his col- - 
leagues, Eugen Landler becoming for 
a time head of the Government. Bela 
Kun became a fugitive, and Count 
Karolyi, who seems to have aided and 
abetted him, also took to flight, but 
was arrested at Prague. Another 
reign of terror ensued, during which 
Bela Kun returned and resumed 
power for a few days, but at the first 
of August he was again expelled and 
a moderate Government was estab- 
lished under Julius Peidl. 

In defiance of the Allies at Paris 
(see II, International Relations), the 
Rumanian army again advanced, and 
on Aug. 4 entered Budapest, King Fer- 
dinand himself entering the city on 
Aug. 7, in retaliation for the Hungari- 
an humiliation of Bucharest in 1916. 
Simultaneously a revolution occurred. 
The Peidl Government was _over- 
thrown, and Archduke Joseph, a Haps- 
burg, proclaimed himself Governor 
and appointed a new Cabinet, which 
after several reorganizations consisted 
of Stephen Friedrich, Prime Minister; 
Martin Lovasky, Foreign Affairs; Bar- 
on Sigismund Perenyi, Interior; Dr. 
Johann Grunn, Finance; General 
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Schnitzer, War; George Baloghy, Jus- 
tice; Stephan Szabo, Agriculture; 
Karl Huszar, Religion and Education ; 
Dr. D. Sillery, Health; Professor J. 
Bleyer, National Minorities. The 
Archduke avowed his loyalty to the 
Republic and his purpose to fulfill all 
the conditions of the armistice. The 
Socialists were against him, but he 
had the support of the Conservatives 
and peasantry. The Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference at Paris, how- 
ever, insisted upon his retirement, and 
on Aug. 23 he complied and went to 
Switzerland. Immediately a revolu- 
tionary movement was started against 
the Cabinet, and Franz Heinrich, a 
hardware dealer of Budapest, organ- 
ized a rival Cabinet. Stephen Fried- 
rich held his ground resolutely, how- 
ever, though he made some changes 
among his colleagues. Taking the In- 
terior Department himself in addition 
to the Premiership, he made Count 
Qzaky Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Rubinek of Agriculture, M. Ereky of 
Food, M. Haller of Propaganda, Franz 
Heinrich of Commerce, and Stephen 
Szabo of Small Farms, and retained 
Schnitzer, Baloghy, Huszar, and Sil- 
lery in their former places. This 
Cabinet secured the withdrawal of the 
Rumanian forces and held the revolu- 
tionists in check. But within three 
months it was compelled to retire, and 
on Nov. 24 it was succeeded by another 
with Karl Huszar as Prime Minister, 
and the other places filled as follows: 
Interior, M. Beniezky; Education, 
Stephan Haller; Agriculture, Julius 
Rubinek; Commerce, Franz Heinrich; 
Public Safety, Karl Payer; Foreign 
Affairs, Count Somzich; Justice, Dr. 
Parizy; Natjonal Minorities. Jacob 
Bleyer; War, Stephen Friedrich; Fi- 
nance, M. Koranyi; Supplies, Stephan 
Szabo; Small Farms, M. Sokospatka. 


ITALY 


Cabinet dissensions marked the he- 
ginning of the year in Italy. While 
the Prime Minister, Vittorio Orlando, 
was attending the Peace Conference at 
Paris (see II, International fRela- 
tions), the Finance Minister, Frances- 
co Nitti, organized an opposition to 
him, with the result that all the Min- 
isters offered their resignations. The 
King thereupon appointed Signor 
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Stringher to be Finance Minister in 
place of Nitti; General Badoglio, War, 


‘In place of General Zupelli;; Admiral 


Thaon di Devel, Marine, in place of 
Admiral Del Buono; Signor Sacta, 
Justice, in place of Signor Sacchi; and 
Signor Stradenetto, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, in place of Signor Fera. The 
other Ministers were requested to re- 
main, though with some changes of 
places. The great issue in domestic as 
well as foreign politics was that of the 
boundary between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia and especially the possession of 
the port of Fiume. Dissatisfaction 
steadily increased with Orlando’s in- 
ability to persuade the Peace Confer- 
ence to grant the Italian demands, and 
finally on June 19 “no confidence” was 
voted by 259 to 78, and the Cabinet at 
once resigned. The new Cabinet 
formed on.June 23, consisted of Fran- 
cesco Nitti, Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of the Interior; Tommaso Tit- 
toni, Foreign Affairs; Luigi Rossi, 
Colonies; Signor Mortara, Justice; 
General Albricci, War; Admiral Sechi, 
Marine; Alfredo Baccelli, Instruction; 
Signor Pantano, Works; Signor De 
Vito, Transport; Signor Visocchi, Ag- 
riculture; Carlo Ferraris. Commerce, 
Industry and Food; Signor Chizenti, 
Posts; Signor Dacomo, Military As- 
sistance and Pensions; Signor De Na- 
va, the Redeemed Provinces. In the 
early part of July food riots prevailed 
throughout nearly all northern Italy, 
and these were complicated with Bol- 
shevist and anarchist conspiracies. 
Vigorous action was taken by the Gov- 
ernment for maintaining order, for 
forcing down prices, and for punishing 
profiteers. An attempt at a universal 
strike on July 21 was a failure. On 
July 31 a new election law was enacted 
providing for proportional voting and 
minority representation. 

Gabriele d’Annunzig on Sept. 13 
took the defiant step of seizing posses- 
sion of Fiume with a band of volun- 
teers. This course was disapproved 
by the Allies (see II, International Re- 
lations) and also by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, but when Italian troops were 
ordered to proceed against him, they 
mutinied and joined forces with him 
instead. Thereafter his resolute re-- 
tention of Fiume and his threatened 
extension of sway over all Dalmatia 
was the foremost issue in both domes- 
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tic and foreign politics. Despite the 
popular enthusiasm for d’Annunzio’s 
exploit, a.strong vote of confidence was 
given to the Nitti Ministry on Sept. 
27. Two days later Parliament was 
dissolved, elections were ordered for 
Nov. 16, and the meeting of the new 


Parliament was set for Dec. 1. The 
elections were marked with three 
striking features: the light vote 


polled, only 50 per cent. of the elec- 
torate; the general participation of 
the Roman Catholics; and the great 
gains of the Socialists, due to absten- 
tion of their opponents. The Consti- 
tutionalists, or Government party, se- 
cured 261 seats, including 161 Libe- 
rals and 100 Catholics, and the So- 
cialists 156. There were elected 156 
Socialists, 16 Reformed Socialists, 23 
Democrats, and nine Republicans. 
In the former Chamber there had been 
only 77 Socialists and 24 Catholics. 
By this time d’Annunzio had at Fiume 
an army of 50,000 and was planning 
the conquest of all Dalmatia and Mon- 
tenegro, and war with the Jugo-Slavs 
seemed imminent. At the same time 
the Nationalist Party, led by Signor 
Salandra, was fomenting opposition to 
the Nitti Government. Tomasso Tit- 
toni resigned the Foreign portfolio on 
Noy. 24 and was succeeded by Vit- 
torio Scialoia. 

Vittorio Orlando, former Prime 
Minister, was elected President of the 
Chamber of Deputies by 251 votes 
against 143 for Signor Lazzara, the 
Socialist candidate, and Tomasso Tit- 
toni, who had resigned as Foreign 
Minister, was appointed by the King 
President of the Senate. Following 
the opening of Parliament, there was a 
perceptible reaction on the part of the 
nation against Socialism and in favor 
of constitutionalism. A motion to 
recognize the Soviet Government in 
Russia was rejected by a vote of 289 
to 124. About the middle of Decem- 
ber d’Annunzio announced from Fi- 
ume that he was ready to make terms 
with the Government if he were as- 
sured that Italy would neither re- 
nounce Fiume nor abandon any other 
occupied territory, but at the end of 
the year he was still at Fiume, de- 
‘-elaring his purpose to hold the place 
“to the last morsel of bread and the 
last drop of blood.” 


RUSSIA 


The Bolshevist Triumvirate contin- 
ued their reign of terror over the “So- 
viet Republic” of Russia at Petrograd, 
Vladimir Llitech Ulianoff, renamed Nic- 
olas Lenine, being President of the 
Council; M. Tchitcherin, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and Isidor Braun- 
stein, renamed Leon Trotsky, Minister 
of War. Activities were chiefly de- 
voted to the creation of an enormous 
army, composed exclusively of former 
workingmen, from which all “intellec- 
tuals” were rigidly barred, for the 
avowed purpose of conquering the 
world for Bolshevism. To this end 
practically all industries save the 
manufacture of military supplies were 
abandoned, production fell to a mini- 
mum, and great distress prevailed. 
Almost incessant fighting prevailed on 
four major fronts. One was at the 
north, where the Republic of North 
Russia, comprising the greater part of 
the Province of Archangel, under the 
Presidency of Nicholas Tchaikovsky, 
held its ground with desperate valor 
with little and uncertain aid from the 
Allies. The second was at the East, 
where the Republic of Siberia, under 
Admiral Kolchak, had an admirably 
organized Government at Omsk and 
nominally comprised four-fifths of the 
area of the former Russian Empire. 
The third was at the south, where 
General Denikin, Hetman of the Don 
Cossacks, waged an aggressive cam- 
paign. The fourth was in the Baltic 
region, where General Yudenitch led 
the forces of Northwest Russia to the 
very suburbs of Petrograd. On all 
these fronts the tide of war rose and 
fell with varying advantage, the end of 
the year finding the net situation dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the Bolshe- 
vists. The most marked changes were 
on the eastern front. There Admiral 
Kolchak made a seemingly irresistible 
advance, until in May: he established 
his capital at Ekaterinburg and 
opened direct communication and co- 
operation with the North-Russian 
forces. The Bolshevists then, having 
drafted to the colors all workmen up 
to the age of 45, made a furious coun- 
terattack at Ufa, on July 3 occupied 
Perm, on July 14 occupied Ekaterin- 
burg, from which Kolchak had fled, 
and before the end of November had 
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compelled the Siberian Government to 
retire from Omsk eastward to Irkutsk. 

General Denikin was at war with 
both the Bolshevists and the Ukrani- 
ans under General Petlura.’ He cap- 
tured Poltava on Aug. 2, Kiev on Sept. 
1, and Orel on Oct. 16. Later he met 
with reverses, and at the end of the 
year he was in flight before the vic- 
torious Bolshevists. The Allies evac- 
uated Odessa on April 10, and the Bol- 
shevists occupied it, but on Aug. 23 
they were driven out by the Ukraini- 
ans. General Yudenitch twice ad- 
vanced close to Petrograd, but failed 
to take the place because of lack of 
expected support from Finland or from 
the Allies. At the north the aid given 
by the Allies was steadily diminished, 
and in September the British forces 
were withdrawn and the British naval 
base at Archangel was abandoned. 
(See also The European War, infra.) 

In addition to North Russia, Sibe- 
ria, Ukrainia, and Northwest Russia, 
numerous minor fragments of the for- 
mer Empire attempted during the year 
to establish independent republics. 
These included Murmania, the Don Re- 
public, the Tartar-Bashkir Republic, 
White Russia, Turkestan, the Kuban 
Republic, the Tauride Republic, Georg- 
ia, the Yakutsk Republic, the Terek 
Republic, and the Republic of Eastern 
Karelia. 

When the Bolshevists occupied 
Omsk at the middle of November, they 
burned much of the city and massa- 
cred many of the inhabitants. Admir- 
al Kolchak and his Government retired 
to Irkutsk, and there on Nov. 23 the 
Cabinet was reorganized so as to give 
representation to all anti-Bolshevist 
parties and to command the support 
of the Social Revolutionists, the Zem- 
stvos, the Czechs and the Cossacks. 
On Dec. 23 a revolt against Kolchak 
occurred at Irkutsk and he resigned 
office in favor of General Semenoff. 


BALTIC STATES 


Independent Russian Provinces.— 
The former Russian provinces of Kov- 
no, Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, 
fronting on the Baltic Sea, spent the 
year in a struggle to establish their in- 
dependence, either as separate states 
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or united under a single Northwest 
Russian. Government. Courland es- 
pecially was occupied by German 
troops under General von der Goltz un- 
til early fall, and after their with- 
drawal under pressure from the Allies 
was invaded by Russian Bolshevists. 
Further north the Letts and Esthoni- 
ans were able to assert themselves 
more strongly. They expelled the Ger- 
mans from Riga and elsewhere, drove 
out thousands of “Reds” and unwel- 
come aliens, and took the aggressive 
against the Bolshevists of Petrograd. 
As early as Jan. 6 the Bolshevists un- 
dertook to overthrow the Government 
of M. Pets in Esthonia but were quick- 
ly defeated, and in May an Esthonian 
army took the lead in a formidable ad- 
vance against Petrograd, penetrating 
to within 30 miles of that city. In 
this movement they were assisted by 
the Finns at the north and were in 
touch with the Letts at the south. At 
the end of November the Lettish Goy- 
ernment severed relations with Ger- 
many, and ordered all Germans out of 
the country northeast of Riga. 

A united Government of Northwest 
Russia was organized at Reval in Oc- 
tober, under the Premiership of Stefan 
Liasonoff, formerly a banker of Mos- 
cow. The several states also main- 
tained their own local Governments, 
M. Strandmann being Premier of Es- 
thonia until late in November, when 
he was succeeded by M. Tonnisson. 
The commander of the united armies 
was General Yudenitch, who in Octo- 
ber again advanced to within a few 
miles of Petrograd but was compelled 
to fall back. Early in December rep- 
resentatives of all the Baltic Prov- 
inces, Poland, Ukrainia, and White 
Russia, met at Dorpat to consider the 
formation of a military and political 
league. 

Finland.—The year began in Fin- 
land with the organization of a strony 
Social Democratic party, which com- 
mitted itself unreservedly against 
Bolshevism. At the beginning of 
June war was declared against the 
Bolshevists, Kronstadt was bombarded 
and aid was given to the Esthonians 
and Letts. The Prime Minister, Gen. 
Justus Mannerheim, resigned on July 
2, but under the new constitution 
which was then adopted remained in 
office as regent until a chief of state 
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could be regularly chosen. On July 
25 the Diet, acting under the new con- 
stitution, elected Prof. K. J. Stahlberg 
of the University of Helsingfors to be 
President of the Republic of Finland. 
A new Cabinet was formed on Aug. 18 
with M. Vennola as Prime Minister. 
President Stahlberg himself entered 
the Cabinet and took the portfolio of 
War. . 


NEW CENTRAL STATES 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic, under President Thomas 
G. Masaryk, enjoyed stability of gov- 
ernment during the year, though it did 
not escape the common troubles of all 
Europe. Bolshevist conspirators on 
Jan. 11 attempted vainly to murder 
Dr. Kramarz, the Foreign Minister, 
and later in the month there was some 
fighting with the Poles in Western Ga- 
licia. In March the German residents 
of Bohemia tried to hold elections for 
members of the Austrian National As- 
sembly, but the attempt was pre- 
vented, as were German attempts to 
organize insurrection and revolution. 
In June a Soviet conspiracy was de- 
tected and suppressed. The Cabinet 
was reorganized on July 5, when Vlas- 
timil Tusar became Prime Minister in 
place of Dr. Kramarz and the other 
offices were filled with Social Demo- 
erats and Agrarians. Dr. Benes re- 
mained in the Foreign Office. In the 
national elections held at that time in 
Bohemia about 4,500,000 votes were 

cast; 68 per cent. of the voters were 
' Czechs, the remainder being chiefly 

Germans. “Two members of the Cabi- 
net resigned their places in September 
for purely personal reasons. The 
country suffered from lack of food 
and of raw materials for manufac- 
tures, though less than some other 
lands, and an_ excellent harvest 
brought much relief in the fall. 
Lithuania—The temporary ad- 
ministration of Lithuania, at the re- 
quest of the Government of that Re- 
public, was taken over by Poland at 
the middle of January, in order to af- 
ford protection from the Bolshevists. 
._ In March a Cabinet crisis occurred, 
the Socialists withdrew, and a new 

Ministry was formed under the Pre- 

miership of M. Dovaitis, with a Chris- 

tian Democratic majority and with the 
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support of the Progressives under M. 
Norenka. On April 4 Antanas Sme- 
tonas, a lawyer, formerly President of 
the Council of State, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Poland.—In the first week of 
January the Conservatives and Lib- 
erals under the lead of Prince Eus- 
tache Sapieha tried to depose and im- 
prison the Dictator of Poland, Gen. 
Joseph Pilsudski, because of his refus- 
al to admit members of those parties 
to the Cabinet, which was exclusive- 
ly Social Democratic. The attempt 
failed, and the timely arrival of Ig- 
nace Jan Paderewski led to a compro- 
mise under which the latter became 
Prime Minister and General Pilsudski 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The lat- 
ter soon retired, however, and on Jan. 
19 the Cabinet was constituted as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister and Foreign Af- 
fairs, I. J. Paderewski; Interior, M. 
Wojciechowski; Commerce, M. Hone- 
ia; Finance, M. Englich; Health, M. 
Janisseewski; Communications, M. 
Eberhardt; Posts and Telegraphs, M. 
Lindq; griculture, M. Janicki; Arts, 
M. Przesmyski; Labor, M. Ivonovski; 
Food, M. Minkiewicz; Justice, M. Su- 
inski; Publie Works, M. Pruchnik. 
The Provisional President of the Re- 
public was M. Demowski, formerly 
Polish leader in the Russian Duma. 
This Government was formally recog- 
nized in February by the United States 
and other powers. At the beginning 
of February elections were held for a 
National Constituent Assembly, in 
which the supporters of M. Paderewski 
were successful, polling 50 per cent. of 
the votes whereas the Socialists got 
only 15 per cent. Women voted equal- 
ly with men. The Assembly on Feb. 
20 made General Pilsudski provisional 
President of the Republic until a Con- 
stitution should be adopted. Mean- 
while Germany was waging open war 
against Poland in Posen, and there 
were hostilities with the Ukranians 
and Czecho-Slovaks over the possession 
of ‘border territories. During the 
summer there was an attack in great 
force by the Russian Bolshevists in 
and through Lithuania. All these 
troubles were successfully dealt with 
by the Polish forces (see The Huro- 
pean War, infra), and the controversy 
with the Ukranians and Czecho-Slo- 
vaks in Eastern Galicia was settled in 
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November, when, as a result of pleb- 
iscite, the Peace Conference gave Po- 
land a mandate over that territory 
for 25 years. From 64 to 89 per cent. 
of the votes were cast in favor of 
Poland. The Polish Cabinet resigned 
on Noy. 29, but the Chamber voted 
confidence in M. Paderewski and au- 
thorized him to form a new Cabinet. 
On Dee. 14, however, it was announced 
that M. Paderewski had definitely 
resigned and that M. Skulski, leader 
of the Coalition Party, would sueceed 
him with a Ministry representing the 
Coalition Party, the National Demo- 
erats and the peasants. This min- 
istry consisted of M. Skulski, Pre- 
mier; M. Wojciechowski, Interior; 
General Iesnicwski, War; M. Grabski, 
Finance; M. Hebdzynski, Justice; M. 
Topuszanski, Education; M. Olszew- 
ski, Commerce and Industry; M. Bar- 
dell, Agriculture; M. Koyree, Trans- 
portation; Ms Tolloszko, Posts; M. 
Kindzios, Public Works; M. Sliwin- 
ski, Food; M. Opolowski, Labor; M. 
Seyda, Minister for the Former Prus- 
sian Province. 

Ukrainia.—General Petlura, the 
' military Chief of State of the Ukrain- 
ian Republic, at the beginning of Oc- 
tober formed a new Cabinet, consist- 
ing of M. Maseppi, Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior; M. Sla- 
vinsky, Foreign Affairs; M. Petroff, 
War; M. Martoff, Finance: M. Ko- 
valevsky, Agriculture; M. Chaldrun, 
Public Economy; M. Timochenko, 
Transportation; M. Odrin, Health; 
M. Propokovitch, Education; M. Chi- 
enko, Worship; M. Bezralko, Labor, 
M. Palvodu, Posts and Telegraphs; 
M. Drasny, Jewish Affairs; M. Tcher- 
kov, Press and Propaganda; M. Archi- 
penko, State Controller; M. Kert- 
chinsky, State Secretary. In Novem- 
ber and December General Denikin, 
the anti-Bolshevist leader in South- 
ern Russia, steadily overcame Pet- 
lura’s forees and seemed likely to over- 
throw his Government and reunite 
Ukrainia with Russia. 


THE BALKAN STATES 


Albania—A new Ministry was 
formed at Durazzo, the provisional 
capital of Albania, on Jan, 23, as fol- 
lows: President, Turkhan Pasha, 
former Prime Minister; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prenk Bib Doda, Prince of Mir- 
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dita; Minister for Foreign Affairs, * 
Mehmed Bey Konitsa, former Minister 
to Greece; Interior, Mehdi Bey Frash- 
eri, former governor of Durazzo; In- 
struction, Louis Gurakuki, former di- 
rector of the Elbasan normal school; 
Justice, Peter Poga, reappointed; Na- 
tional Economy, Lef Nosi, former Min- 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs; Fi- 
nance, Feizli Bey Alizoti, former Min- 
ister of Interior; without portfolios, 
Mufid Bey Libohova, Michael Bey Tur- 
tulli, Midhat Bey Frasheri, and Mer. 
Bumchi, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Alessio. This Ministry was composed 
of Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, 
and Orthodox Churchmen. 

Bulgaria._Sanguinary uprisings 
occurred at Sofia in May, and again 
in July, in favor of a soviet republic, 
which were suppressed by the army. 
Legislative elections in August result- 
ed in a victory of the Left and Ag- 
rarian parties over the followers of 
the former Premier, Radoslavoff. <A 
new Cabinet was formed in October, 
with M. Stambulowsky, the Agrarian 
leader, as Premier; M. Maggiaroff, 
Foreign Affairs; M. Kaloff, War; and 
M. Dimitreff, Interior. The importa- 
tion of luxuries was prohibited, and 
the exporting of tobacco, attar of roses, 
lamb and goat skins, and wool was re- 
stricted. The largest wheat crop on 
record was harvested, valued at $250,- 
000,000. Some friction occurred in 
Thrace in September with both Greeks 
and Turks. On Nov. 4 M. Toncheff, 
Minister of Finance during the war, - 
General Petroff, and about 200 others, 
including three generals and several 
members of the Sobranje, were ar- 
rested on charges of inhuman practices 
in the war. Municipal elections were 
carried by the Bolshevists in Decem- 
ber; rioting rose against the high cost 
of living and martial law was pro- 
claimed. 

Greece.—The year began for Greece 
with a strenuous controversy and some 
forcible conflicts with Turkey over 
the possession of Smyrna, which four 
months later, on May 16, ended in the 
occupation of that city by Greek 
forces, backed by the Allied fleet and 
under a mandate of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Some friction with Italy oc- 
curred in northern Epirus in April 
and with Bulgaria in Thrace in Au- 
gust. A conspiracy of former royalist 
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officers to assassinate the Premier, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, overthrow the 
Government, and restore King Con- 
stantine was detected and thwarted in 
the latter part of November. 

Jugo-Slavia.—The new Kingdom of 
Jugo-Slavia, comprising all the south- 
ern Slavs of Bosnia, Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Slovenia, with Prince Alexander 
of Serbia as Regent, organized its Gov- 
ernment at Belgrade at the begin- 
ning of January and had _ the 
first session of its Parliament there on 
March 1, though its permanent Con- 
stitution was not yet framed. On Feb. 
17 the Montenegrin Ministry headed 
by Eugene Popovitch resigned, and it 
was succeeded by one under J. 8. 
Plamenatz, the former Foreign Min- 
ister; on April 20 the National Assem- 
bly voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
union with Jugo-Slavia. 

The Jugo-Slav Ministry headed by 
N. P. Pachitch resigned on Aug. 3; it 
was succeeded on Aug. 16 by one with 
Liouba Davidovitch, the Young Rad- 
ical leader, as Premier; Anton Trom- 
bitch, Foreign Minister; General Ste- 
phan Hadjitch, Minister of War; and 
Vitomar Koratch, a Socialist, Minis- 
ter of Social Policy and Health. A 
new army was formed, composed in 
equal numbers of Croats, Serbs, and 
Slovenes. The Davidovitch Ministry 
resigned on Sept. 15 because it re- 
garded some of the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty with Austria as infring- 
ing upon the sovereignty of the king- 
dom and was therefore unwilling to 
sign that document. A new Cabinet 
was formed by M. Trikovitch, but the 
Prince Regent refused to accept it, and 
another was formed by M. Pavlovitch, 
a University professor. 

Rumania.—Having suffered with 
peculiar severity in the war, and re- 
garding herself as having been aban- 
doned to her fate by the Allies, Ru- 
mania entered upon a course of defiant 
independence. At the middle of Jan- 
uary she announced her annexation 
of Transylvania without waiting for 
the action of the Peace Conference. 
At the end of that month a wide- 
_ spread peasants’ insurrection occurred, 
inspired by Russian Bolshevists. The 
royal palace was attacked and the 
King was wounded. It took several 
weeks for the army, which had been 


partially demobilized, to restore or- 
der. In March a similar rebellion 
occurred in Bessarabia, where a Soviet 
Republic was proclaimed, but it 
also was suppressed. At the end of May 
a decree was issued giving full cit- 


izenship- and equal rights to the Jews, 


who had formerly suffered much op- 
pression. The Crown Prince, Charles, 
in August renounced his rights and 
title to the succession, on account of 
his father’s refusal to sanction his 
marriage with Zysis Lambrino, who 
was not of royal or noble blood. The 
Cabinet, under the veteran Prime Min- 
ister, J. J. C. Bratiano, refused to 
sign the Peace Treaty with Austria 
and on Sept. 10 resigned. A new Cab- 
inet. under General Voltoianu was 
equally unwilling to sign, and when 
Parliament opened on Nov. 24 the 
treaty was still unsigned and Ruman- 
ian troops still occupied Hungary. 
On Dec. 4 a new Cabinet was formed 
which six days later authorized the 
signing of the Treaty. 

Turkey.—In consequence of Allied 
demands that Turkey cease hostilities 
toward Armenians and Greeks, the 
Cabinet headed by Tewfik Pasha re- 
signed at the end of January and was 
succeeded early in March by one in 


which the portfolios were distributed . 


as follows: Grand Vizier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Damah 
Pasha; Sheik-ul-Islam, Mustapha :‘Sa- 
bri Effendi; War, *~Ahmed Abouk 
Pasha; Marine, Shakri Pasha; In- 
terior, Djemed Pasha; Finance, Tew- 
fik Bey; Justice, Ismail Ildke Bey; 
Instruction, Ali Kemal Bey; Posts 
and Telegraphs, Mehmed Ali Bey; 
Publie Works, Avni Pasha; Agricul- 
ture, Edhem Bey; President of Coun- 
cil of State, Abd-ul Badu Effendi. On 
Feb. 11 began the trials of officials 
responsible for the Armenian massa- 
cres, and three days later Reshid Bey, 
one of the accused, committed suicide. 
Another, Kemal Bey, former Governor 
of Diarbekir, was hanged at Constan- 
tinople on April 12. Others were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, while Enver 
Pasha, Djemel Pasha, and Talaat Bey, 
the chief criminals, were condemned to 
death but escaped through flight. Po- 
litical and social disorders prevailed 
during the spring, with attempts to 
establish a Bolshevist régime. Early 
in July the Minister of Interior re- 
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signed, and a little later the entire 
Cabinet sought to follow him, but the 
Sultan would not accept their resig- 
nations. On Oct. 6, however, the seiz- 
ure of Konieh in Asia Minor by the 
insurgent Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
caused the downfall of the Ministry, 
and a new one was formed, as follows: 
Grand Vizier, Ali Riza Pasha; For- 
eign Affairs, Mustapha Rechid Pasha; 
War, Djemal Pasha; Interior, Damad 
Sherif Pasha; Justice, Mustappha 
Bey; Public: Works, Hamed Abouk 
Pasha; Agriculture, Hadi Pasha; In- 
struction, Said Bey. This Ministry 
was chiefly representative. of the 
Young Turk faction. Mustapha Ke- 
mal Pasha, leader of the Nationalists, 
meanwhile increased the extent of his 
revolt, involving Broussa, Adrianople, 
and other cities in both Europe and 
Asia, organized a Government, and be- 
gan negotiations for an alliance with 
the Russian Bolshevists. Late in Oc- 
tober, however, he agreed to support 
the Government of the Sultan. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Belgium.—tThe revival of industry, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, 
was more marked in Belgium than in 
any other of the lately belligerent 
countries. The three Socialist mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Vandervelde, 
'Anseele, and Wauters, restrained all 
labor agitation and kept the country 
free from strikes. The rehabilitation 
of railroads was remarkable, the coal 
output was restored to almost normal 
conditions, and farmers and garden- 
ers enjoyed great prosperity. At the 
general elections on Noy. 16 the Catho- 
lie Party in the Chamber was reduced 
from an overwhelming majority to a 
mere plurality, the parties standing: 
Catholics, 73; Socialists, 70; Liber- 
als, 34; scattering, nine. In the Sen- 
ate the Catholics elected 12, the So- 
cialists 29, and the Liberals 30. The 
coalition Cabinet of M. Delacroix at 
once offered its resignation but was 
requested by the King to remain in 
office for atime. A little later it was 
confirmed in office, M. Poulet succeed- 
ing Baron de, Broqueville as Minister 
of Railways, M. Ronkin succeeding M. 
Poulet as Minister of the Interior, and 
M. Hestree, Socialist, becoming Minis- 
ter of Arts. 
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Denmark.—The Danish Cabinet 
headed by C. T. .Zahle resigned on 
March 1, on account of the failure of 
its financial programme and the hos- 
tility of the Social Democrats under 
J. A. M. Stauning, who sought to 
revolutionize the Government by abol- 
ishing the Landsting, or Senate. No 
other leader being able to form a new 
Ministry, however, on March 18 M. 
Zahle withdrew the resignations and 
his Cabinet remained in office. On 
May 20 the Radical Party, supporting 
the Government, adopted resolutions 
opposing the incorporation in Den- 
mark of any districts distinctively 
German. 

Luxembourg.—An attempt at a 
revolution to depose the Grand Duch- 
ess Adelaide of Luxembourg for her 
supposed German sympathies was 
thwarted on Jan. 9 by the presence of 
General Pershing and a body of Amer- 
ican troops, but the next day a Re- 
public was proclaimed, and the Grand 
Duchess indicated her willingness to 
abdicate if the people desired her to 
do so. A few days later she formally 
renounced the throne. Thereupon the 
Prime Minister, M. Alweiss, called 
Parliament together and had it elect 
Princess Charlotte Aldegonde, the next 
oldest of Adelaide’s five sisters, to 
be Grand Duchess in her place, and on 
Jan. 15 Princess Charlotte took the 
oath of office and was formally in- 
stalled. Parliament on March 18 
voted for a plebiscite, which was held 
on Sept. 28, women as well as men 
voting. The result was a three to one 
vote in favor of retaining Princess 
Charlotte as Grand Duchess and es- 
tablishing an economic alliance with 
France. 

Netherlands.—Plots were formed 
by Germans, Russian Bolshevists, and 
disaffected Dutchmen for a revolution- 
ary uprising in Holland on Jan. 20, 
but they came to nothing. A loan of 
$160,000,000 was successfully issued 
in June to cover a deficit in the budget. 
Late in November Bolshevist emis- 
saries again became troublesome, and 
strenuous action was taken to expel 
and bar them from the country. At 
the end of the year Jonkheer Bylevild, 
Minister of Marine, and Alting van 
Geusan, Minister of War, resigned 
because of reduced appropriations for 
their departments. 
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Norway.—The Norwegian Cabinet 
headed by Gunnar Knudsen resigned 
on Feb. 5, being no longer able to 
command a majority in Parliament. 
On Oct. 6 a national plebiscite de- 
cided by a vote of 428,455 to 284,137 
to prohibit all traffic in whiskey, 
brandy, and other distilled liquors. 
On Noy. 21 the Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference gave Norway: po- 
litical suzerainty over the Spitzbergen 
Archipelago. The Parliamentary No- 
bel Committee decided not to award 
Nobel Peace Prizes for 1918 and 1919. 

Portugal.—Bolshevist agitators un- 
der Russian and German patronage 
attempted a revolution in Portugal on 
Jan. 14 but were suppressed. There 
followed on Jan. 20 a Royalist up- 
rising at Oporto under Paiya Con- 
eeiro, who proclaimed the restoration 
of the former King Manoel. Military 
operations followed, Oporto was bom- 
barded by Government forces, and on 
January 25 the insurgents were scat- 
tered and demoralized. In the north- 
ern provinces the Monarchists still 
held out and organized a Ministry 
with Senhor Conceiro at its head. 
But the failure of Manoel to leave 
London and place himself at the head 
of the movement discouraged his fol- 
lowers, and by the middle of Febru- 
ary the revolt was practically at an 
end. President Cato y Castro offered 
his resignation on June 4, but Con- 
gress declined to accept it, and he re- 
mained in office. A new Cabinet was 
formed on June 28 with Senhor Cardo- 
so as Prime Minister. A general elec- 
tion was held on Aug. 7, at which An- 
tonio José Almeida was elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and he was for- 
mally inaugurated on Oct. 5. 

Spain.—Agitations at Barcelona in 
favor of autonomy for Catalonia he- 
came so ominous in January that the 
Spanish Government established mar- 
tial law in that province. On Feb. 
24 a general strike began tin Bar- 
celona; three days later the Premi- 
er, Count Romanones, suspended the 
Cortes and a month later proclaimed 
martial law throughout Spain. An 
attempt was made to check a general 
strike by mustering the strikers into 
the army, but this was not greatly 
successful, and the strike was ended 
late in March by a practical yielding 
of the Government to the “syndical- 
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ists” of Barcelona, Meanwhile, the 
Cabinet resigned at the end of Feb- 


ruary but remained in office until the . 


first of April at the request of the 
King. On April 15 a new Cabinet was 
announced, with Antonio Maura, a 
Conservative and former Premier, at 
its head, and with Manuel Gonzales 
Hontoria Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Sefior Matamala, Justice; Sefior Gor- 
coecha, Interior; Sefor Juan de la 
Cierva, Finance; Sefior Silvio, Ma- 
rine; Admiral Miranda, Marine. 
General elections were held on June 1, 
with the result that the Government 
or Conservative Party secured 215 of 
the 408 seats in the Chamber and the 
Liberals 129. The Maura Cabinet re- 
signed on July 16, and four days later 
its successor was announced, as fol- 
lows: Prime Minister, Joaquin San- 
chez Toca, who had been the King’s 
confidential adviser; Foreign Affairs, 
Marquis De Lema; Justice, Senior Pas- 
cual y Amat; Finance, Count De Bu- 
gallal; Interior, Setior Burgos; War, 
General Covaro; Marine, Admiral 
Flores; Public Works, Sefior Calde- 
ron; Instruction, Sefior Parado y 
Palacios; Provisions, Marquis de Mo- 
chales. In October a successful ex- 
pedition operated against the ban- 
dit Raisuli in Moroceo. The Congress 
of Spanish Employers at Barcelona 
voted a universal lockout of all work- 
men on Nov. 4. Despite protests and 
efforts of the Government to compose 
matters, this order was strictly ful- 
filled in Barcelona and in many other 
parts of Spain, and for the rest of the 
year lockouts and strikes widely pre- 
vailed. Persistent opposition was 
made in the Cortes to the financial 
policy of the Government, the leader 
of the attacks being Sefor Juan de 
la Cierva, formerly Minister of War 
in the Maura Cabinet. General 
Covaro, Minister of War, resigned 
on Dec. 6 and so did all his colleagues; 
and after sev:ral other leaders had 
tried in vain, on Dee. 11 Manuel AI- 
lende Salazar, formerly Foreign Min- 
ister, formed a new Cabinet with him- 
self as Prime Minister; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Marquis _ de Lema; Finance, 
Count de Bugallal; Justice, Senor 
Garnica; Public Works, Senor Gime- 
no; War, General Villalba; Marine, 
Admiral Flores; Interior, Fernandez 
Prida; Instruction, Sefior Rivas. 
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Sweden.—The Swedish Cabinet of | lief representatives that the remnant 
October, 1917, remained in office dur-| of the people was in danger of ex- 


ing the year; with Nils Eden, Premier; 
J. Hellner, Foreign Affairs; Y. E. 
Loefgren, Justice; P. A. V. Schotte, 
Interior: F. W. Thorsson, Finance; 
Erik Palmstierna, Marine; K. V. Ry- 
den, Education; P. A. Petersson, Ag- 
riculture; E. A. Nilsson, War; and 
A. Petren and B. O. Unden, without 
portfolios. The ministers are equally 
divided between the Liberal and So- 
cialist parties. 

Switzerland.—Bolshevists under 
Russian direction undertook to make 
a revolution and to establish a Soviet 
Government in March but failed. In 
May the country voted to levy an in- 
come tax until half of the war debt 
was paid. On Oct. 25 and 26 general 
elections were held under a propor- 
tional system providing for minority 
representation. The result was a Na- 
tional Council containing 63 Radical 
Democrats; 42 Catholic Conserva- 
tives; 39 Socialists; 27 Peasants; 
nine Liberal Democrats; four Grut- 
leans; one Progressive Bourgeois; and 
one Evangelist. 
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Afghanistan.—Habibullah Khan, 
Ameer of Afghanistan, was murdered 
in camp at Laghman on Feb. 20, and 
the succession was claimed by his 
brother, Nasrullah. But UHabibul- 
Jah’s third son, Amanullah Khan, 
challenged this claim, charged Nas- 
rullah with implication in the murder 
and imprisoned him, and himself as- 
sumed the crown. Later it was 
charged by British observers that Am- 
anullah had been as deeply involved 
in the murder as Nasrullah. The 
new Ameer began his reign with prom- 
ises to continue his father’s policy of 
friendly relations with British India, 
but soon changed his course, under 
Russian Bolshevist incitements, and 
during the summer serious hostilities 
prevailed in the region of the Khyber 
Pass (see also The British H-npire, 
supra). 

Armenia.—Famine and continued 
raids and outrages by Kurds made up 
much of the history of Armenia and 
prevented the development of a strong 
national Government. President Kha- 
titian in September told American Re- 


termination and needed protecting 
troops more than food. 

China.—The old feud between 
Northern and Southern China was 
acute early in the year, and in Febru- 
ary a peace conference was held at 
Shanghai between representatives of 
the rival Governments which after a 
protracted deadlock somewhat ameli- 
orated the situation. National re- 
sentment at the action of the Paris 
Peace Conference in confirming Japan 
in possession of Tsing-tau (see II, In- 
ternational Relations) caused a draw- 
ing together of the two factions in in- 
sistence upon rejection of the Treaty. 
On May 16 the Cabinet resigned, but 
the President refused to accept the 
resignation. A month later, however, 
popular agitation against Japan and 
demands for the restoration of Shan- 
tung to China drove both the Cabinet 
and the President to resign. Parlia- 
ment declined to accept the President’s 
resignation, thus virtually giving him 
a vote of confidence, and the Cabinet 
was persuaded to remain in office for 
a time. In October the chieftains of 
Outer Mongolia expressed a desire to 
renounce the autonomy which Russia 
years before had induced them to pro- 
claim and to be reunited with China, 
and their offer was accepted. In No- 
vember increasing friction with Japan 
culminated in several violent affrays. 

Hedjaz—The Holy City of El 
Medinah, the last to hold out against 
the Government of King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz, finally capitulated on June 
13, and formal entry was made and 
possession was taken by the Emir Ab- 
dullah in the name of the King. 

Japan.—Korean affairs largely 
dominated the domestic interests of 
the Japanese Empire during the year. 
Early in March a Korean declaration 
of independence was issued, and wide- 
spread attempts were made to give it 
practical effect. Insurrections oc- 
curred at nearly a hundred places, and 
much bloodshed and loss of life en- 
sued. An attempt was made to organ- 
ize a Provisional Government at Seoul, 
but it was soon suppressed. The un- 
disguised sympathy of American mis- 
sionaries with the Koreans led to Jap- 
anese hostility toward them and to- 
ward the mission churches, and one 
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American preacher was arrested and 
imprisoned for permitting the church 
to be used as a meeting place for anti- 
Japanese meetings. On May 15 the 
Japanese Government began to plan 
radical revision of the Korean Govern- 
ment, to which the Koreans replied a 
fortnight later by promulgating the 
constitution of the Korean Republic. 
Finally, on Aug. 19 an Imperial re- 
script was issued abolishing the mili- 
tary administration in Korea, intro- 
ducing a civil government in its place, 
and declaring the purpose of placing 
Korea on precisely the same footing as 
the provinces of Japan itself. Baron 
Saito was appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral, and Mr. Midzuno Director-Gen- 
eral of Administration, Baron Saito, 
on going to his post at the beginning 
of September, promised many reforms 
in government. On his arrival at Se- 
oul, however, great hostility was 
shown toward him, and a bomb was 
exploded under his carriage, from 
which he escaped. This outrage was 
found to be the result of a wide- 
spread conspiracy, and in consequence 
of it.a state of siege was proclaimed 
in the city. 

Meantime political agitation was 
rife at Tokio. where Socialist and la- 
bor organizations were so active in 


July as to require the attention of the 
police. On Sept. 15 a Reconstruction 
Alliance Party put forward a pro- 
gramme of radical changes in the po- 
litical, social, and industrial system. 
Later widespread dissatisfaction with 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
led to severe criticism of the Ministry. 

Kurdistan.—It was announced in 
December that a “Kingdom of Kur- 
distan,”’ lying between Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, had been proclaimed, with 
Enver Pasha, the former Turkish War 
Minister, under sentence of death, as 
its King. 

Persia.—Much dissatisfaction was 
expressed in Persia at the treaty with 
Great Britain (see II, International 
Relations), which was regarded as 
compromising the independence of the 
country, but no change of Government 
or of. policy was effected In October 
and: November the Shah travelled in 
Europe and spent much time.in Eng- 
land. . 

Syria.—An agreement was reached 
between Great Britain and France on 
Sept. 17 for the delimitation of their 
respective spheres of influence in Syria 
and the adjacent lands, but no perma- 
nent governmental status was formed 
for the country. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


A. GI 
Aftermath of the Great War.— 
The armistice of November, 1918, did 
not end hostilities in Europe. Out of 
- the territorial readjustments that fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Central Pow- 
ers and out of the Russian situation 
arose a number of minor conflicts that 
complicated and delayed the restora- 
tion of general peace. Some of these 
small wars brought to the Peace Con- 
ference international problems of 
grave difficulty. In this aspect they 
are discussed elsewhere (see II, Inter- 
national Relations). The following 
pages attempt briefly to summarize 
only the military operations involved 
in the hostilities that arose out of the 
great conflict. More details will be 
found in XXXI, Chronology of the 
'Buropean War. 
Jugo-Slavia and Austria.—EKarly in 
May hostilities broke out between the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
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boundary running across the former 
Styria and Carinthia.’ Some fighting 
extended over several weeks; it was 
finally ended by appointment of an in- 
ter-Allied commission which effected 
an armistice and settled the dispute. 

Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Hungary.—Early in the year Bela 
Kun’s “Red” Hungarians were consid- 
ered by the Rumanians to have vio- 
lated the armistice line, drawn 
through Hungary, separating Hun- 
garian and Rumanian troops. The 
Hungarians thereupon advanced to 
the general line of the River Theiss, 
where they halted in compliance with 
orders from the Peace Conference. 
The Rumanian lines were greatly 
weakened by detachments for the Bes- 
sarabian front. But the Hungarians 
having similarly been considered by 
the Czecho-Slovaks to have violated 
the armistice line towards Czecho- 


venes and German Austria over the 


Slovakia, the Czecho-Slovaks advanced ~ 
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upon Hungary. The Czecho-Slovaks, 
however, were being badly handled by 
the Hungarians, who were greatly su- 
perior in artillery, when the Peace 
Conference ordered the Hungarians to 
halt and withdraw. The Hungarians, 
after some parleying, withdrew early 
in July. In this campaign against 
Czecho-Slovakia the Hungarians 
showed good mettle and morale, but 
as soon as they were ordered to with- 
draw, demoralization set in. Bela 
Kun, however, decided to make a de- 
cisive campaign against the Ruman- 
ians, with a view, probably, to cutting 
his way through to a junction with 
the Russian Bolshevists. He began 
his advance on July 20, crossing the 
Theiss at several points. He had 
some success at the start, but the Ru- 
manians quickly counterattacked. 
Bela Kun’s army completely collapsed, 
and the Rumanians entered Budapest 
on Aug. 4 (see also III, Hungary). 
They withdrew only after long deti- 
ance of the Peace Conference (see III, 
International Relations). 

Rumania and Soviet Russia.—The 
Russian Bolshevists hoped to get 
across the Dniester, make an easy con- 
quest of Bessarabia, Bolshevize and 
conquer Rumania, and then push on 
and make junction with the Hungari- 
ans and so carry the Red Terror into 
central Europe. But the Rumanians 
held them on the general line of the 
Dniester. The Rumanians had crossed 
the Dniester and were preparing to 
join Denikin’s campaign in southwest 
Russia (see infra), but due to some 
misunderstanding the Allies withdrew 
their troops to their frontiers. 

Rumania and East Galicians (West 
Ukrainians).—The Rumanians  co- 
operated to a minor extent with the 
Poles (see infra) in southeastern Ga- 
licia against the effort of the Ruthen- 
ians or Ukrainian Galicians to set up 
a state which should be independent 
or a part of a great independent 
Ukrainian state. The Rumanians 
were successful, but have now left the 
country. <A fragment of the East Ga- 
Jician army was left in the Ukraine 
proper, fighting alongside Petlura (see 
infra). 

_ Poland and Germany.—There has 
been friction ever since the armistice 
along, the several armistice lines in 
East and West Prussia, Upper Silesia, 


-drove the Ukrainian forces out. 
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ete., wherever German and Polish 
forces faced each other. The most 
delicate situation was in Upper Silesia. 
The Polish population in the plebiscite 
territory rose in revolt and was sup- 
pressed by the German military with 
great severity. The several plebiscites 
in East and West Prussia and Upper 
Silesia will require the presence of 
Allied troops. The Polish-German 
situation contains great possibilities 
for future trouble. 

Poland and Czecho-Slovakia.— 
There is a little section of territory 
about Teschen in former Austrian 
Silesia (southwest of Cracow) which 
contains fuel deposits necessary to the 
industries of both Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The population is predom- 
inantly Polish, though historically its 
affiliations are with Bohemia. The 
two countries came to blows over the 
matter of possession of this territory, 
hut were persuaded to stop and argue. 
They argued to no effect for many 
months, and the Supreme Council 
finally took the matter in hand. 
Teschen is to belong politically to 
Poland, but special arrangements are 
to insure Czecho-Slovakia full eco- 
nomic benefits. 

Poland and Ukrainia.—The Ukra- 
inians in East Galicia, attempting to 
set up an independent state or a part 
of a great Ukrainian state, put up a 
fight. which lasted over many months, 
interspersed with armistices and 
breaches thereof. Finally the Poles 
Ap- 
parently the Poles are to receive ae 
ern Galicia. The Western Ukrainian 
armies were largely officered by Ger- 
mans, who backed the project for an 
independent Eastern Galicia. The 
East Galicians were helped to some 
extent by their brethren of the 
Ukraine proper, led by Petlura, but 
Petlura failed and returned home. 

Letts. and Soviet Russia.—The 
Letts have been fighting the Bolshe- 
vists all the year. The struggle be- 
tween the Letts and their neighbors 
the Esthonians and the Bolshevists, 
with its curious complications caused 
by the presence of Von der Goltz and 
the Germans in Latvia, is of extreme 
interest. The Bolshevists are now 
practically cleared out of Latvia, but 
the Letts have to guard their fron- 
tiers. Latvia is considering overtures 
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of peace from Soviet Russia. 
Russia offers acknowledgement of 
Latvian independence. 

Letts and Germans.—The Germans 
drove the Bolshevists out of Latvia, 
but would not, prior to July 1, allow 
the Letts to form a native army. 
Since July 1 the Letts have formed an 
army of about 20,000 men, with Eng- 
lish help. Von der Goltz, long or- 
dered to return with his troops to 
Germany, delayed evacuation under 
one pretext or another. He finally 
claimed that one half of his army had 
returned to Germany, the other half 
having deserted and joined the army 
of one Bermont (see infra). This 
army was called the First West Rus- 
sian Volunteer Corps, there being an- 
other smaller (Second) West Russian 
Volunteer Corps. Bermont’s corps is 
reported to have been made up of 
40,000 Germans and 9,000 Russians. 
In the fall it attacked Riga (Latvia) 
and the combined Lettish and Esthon- 
jan troops about Riga. The attack 
connects itself with the plans of Von 
der Goltz, which (many competent ob- 
servers assume) contemplated (rough- 
ly speaking): (1) ultimate invasion 
of Russia and reinstatement of the 
reactionary power there; (2) a con- 
sequent coup in Germany which would 
bring the reactionaries in Germany 
back to power; (3) alliance of reac- 
tionary Russia and reactionary Ger- 
many. 

The Letts and Esthonians hate the 
Bolshevists, but hate the prospect of 
a new Czarist régime still more. So 
they resisted, and to all appearance 
successfully resisted, the attack by 
Bermont’s troops. Probably about 
equal numbers were engaged on the 
two sides. Bermont’s immediate ob- 
ject was to get a strangle hold on 
Latvia, pending further developments. 

Letts and Baltic Barons.—The 
Baltic barons are the descendants of 
the Knights of the Sword and Teu- 
tonic Knights who conquered the Bal- 
tie States in the 13th century. Their 
descendants and those of their Teu- 
tonic followers constitute a special 
caste in the Baltic provinces called the 
Balts. Before the Great War the 
Baltic barons owned the greater part 
of the land and still dominated the 
couniry. In connection with recent 
events they formed a militia of their 
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ealled the Baltic Landwehr. 
This militia backed Von der Goltz in 
his design. But the Allies finally 
caused a reorganization of the Land- 
wehr, a purged regiment of which was 
of late serving on the Bolshevist front 
under an English Colonel. They are 
pro-German, but contrary to what was 
feared, have not made common cause 
with Bermont. They have done some 
good fighting in beating off the Bol- 
shevist invasion, but their efforts have 
also been directed toward giving Lat- 
via and Esthonia to the Germans. 
Esthonians and Soviet Russia.— 
The Esthonians are an heroic people. 
After the armistice they vainly asked 
the Germans to give them back the 
arms which the Germans took away, 
when after Brest-Litovsk, they occu- 
pied Esthonia. However, the Esths 
(who are of the Finnish branch of the 
Mongolian race) got some arms from 
their kinsmen the Finns, and in a very 
short time cleared their country of 
the invading hordes, and they have 
kept it clear ever since. They are 
chiefly concerned about their inde- 
pendence. They want to quit fighting 
and recover financially. But they owe 
almost everything to the English 
(arms, food, money), and they could 
not refuse to aid their benefactors by 
joining in operations against Petro- 
grad (see infra). They have’ coép- 
erated in the attacks on Petrograd, 
but only  halfheartedly. However, 


probably but for their help Yudenich 


would have been utterly defeated. 
The Esthonians are substantially 
carrying on merely a defensive war, 
the weakness of their political fron- 
tiers requiring that the war be carried 
somewhat into the enemy’s territory. 
They, like the Letts, are considering 
peace overtures from Lenine, involv- 
ing acknowledgement of their inde- 
pendence. They, much more than the 
Letts or the Allies, have blocked the 
designs of Von der Goltz, and if a 
union of reactionary Russia and reac- 
tionary Germany should be averted, 
that consummation will be due very 
largely to the Esthonians. 
Lithuania and Soviet Russia.— 
Early in the year marauding Bolshe- 
vist bands swept into Lithuanian Kovy- 
no with the usual circumstance of 
rape and pillage. The Lithuanians 
and the Germans who were in occupa- 
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tion did most of the evicting then, and 
later the Poles pretty well cleared the 
Bolshevists out of what is to be the 
new Lithuanian state, sweeping past 
Vilna and Vilkmir to Dvinsk and the 
Dvina. 

Finns and Soviet Russia.—The 
Finnish Government has nominally 
been at peace with Soviet Russia. 
But a powerful section in Finland, 
headed by General Mannerheim, fa- 
vored Finnish participation in the 
operations against Petrograd and 
seizure of those portions of Russia 
east of Finland (Olonetz, Karelia, 
ete.) inhabited by a population of 
Finnish race. The Socialists success- 
fully blocked Mannerheim’s efforts. 
But Finnish volunteers have operated 
beyond the border, chiefly east of Lake 
Ladoga. On the whole these opera- 
tions have been a failure. 

Germans and Bolshevists in the 
Baltic Region.—Pursuant to a nega- 
tive provision in Art. XIII of the 
armistice terms (A. Y. B., 1919, p. 
119), and, it is believed, as a conse- 
quence of appeals of the Letts and spe- 
cial arrangements in renewals of the 
armistice at Spa, German troops re- 
mained in the Baltic provinces after 
the armistice. The regular German 
troops were reduced to a mere handful, 
but volunteers brought the number 
up to perhaps 60,000 in August. In 
the meantime the Germans cleared the 
Bolshevists out of Latvia (the Es- 
thonians took care of themselves). 
So much valuable service did the Ger- 
mans perform. However, it finally 
transpired that their intentions did 
not seem to contemplate the good of 
the Baltic peoples. They tried in 
April by a cowp at Libau to suppress 
the Latvian patriots. In July the 
evacuation of the Baltic States by 
German troops was ordered by the Al- 
lies. In October Von der Goltz an- 
nounced that the evacuation was com- 
plete. He made this announcement 
on the eve of his return to Berlin 
(whither he had been ordered back 
months before). Only a portion of 
the Germans had been evacuated. 
The rest still remained in Courland 
as the army of Bermont, considered 
the army of reaction. 

The “All-Russians’ and the Rus- 
sian Bolshevists.—Murmansk Region. 
—In the Murmansk region the White 
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Russians with Allied contingents (and 
only through the help of the Allied 
contingents under General Maynatd) 
worked their way along the Murmansk 
Railroad against almost unexampled 
difficulties to the middle of the west 
coast of Lake Onega. Then Great 
Britain ordered the evacuation of 
British troops. The other Allied con- 
tingents also went. The Bolshevists 
are now gradually advancing. 

Archangel Region.—Iin the Archan- 
gel region also the Allied contingents 
(especially British) made possible 
advances along the Onega River, along 
the Vologda Railroad, and down the 
Dvina and its tributary the Vaga. A 
momentary liaison was made by a ,de- 
tachment on skis with a similar de- 
tachment from Kolchak, when Kol- 
chak was making his great advance 
(see infra). General Ironsides hoped 
to push to Kotlas and there effect 
permanent junction with Kolchak. 
But the difficulties of transport made 
advance slow, and, moreover, had 
Ironsides reached Kotlas, Kolchak 
would not have been there. Since the 
British evacuated Archangel, the 
White Russians have been unexpect- 
edly successful, but this may be large- 
ly attributed to withdrawal of Bolshe- 
vists to other fronts. 

Ural Front.—Admiral Kolchak’s ad- 
vance in Siberia in the spring seemed 
to go successfully, when suddenly the 
offensive collapsed. Communications 
were too long; the line spread out too 
thin; the service of supply was poor; 
there were not suflicient reserves; the 
generalship seems to have been very 
inferior. At all events the offensive 
was quickly transformed into an un- 
dignified retreat. But about that 
time the Poles and Denikin were dan- 
gerously pressing the Bolshevists on 
their fronts, and the Bolshevists had 
to withdraw many of their best troops 
from the Urals. Kolchak rallied and 
held and, after a little, counterat- 
tacked, even reached the Fobol and 
Tobolsk. But he did not get his main 
body across the Tobol, and, just as he 
had selected pleasant winter quarters, 
the Bolshevists counterattacked furi- 
ously. The Bolshevists at the end of 
the year were across the Ishim and 
in Omsk. (See also Russia, supra.) 

South Russia—The story of Deni- 
kin furnishes one of the most inspir- 
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ing chapters of human history. Not 
long before the armistice his little 
army of Don Cossacks had been re- 
duced to some 4,000 refugees. Deni- 
kin is considered by many as the 
great hope of anti-Bolshevik Russia. 
His line is difficult to define exactly, 
but roughly was Odessa—Kief—Cher- 
nigof — Kursk — Voronezh — Tzarit- 
zin. It was largely a fight between 
him and the Bolshevists for the rail- 
roads. Parties of Denikin’s cavalry 
have pushed out as far as Orel, and a 
kind of precarious liaison was estab- 
lished with the Poles at Gomel. 
Fighting of the fiercest character late 
in the year was going on along the 
entire front, near Kursk, near Cherni- 
gof, at Kief, near Voronezh, in the vi- 
cinity of Tzaritzin, and Denikin was 
dangerously hard pressed. Denikin 
does not seem to have been as good a 
statesman as he isa soldier. His con- 
duct in the Ukraine alienated many 
people. He drove Petlura into oppo- 
sition. 
him, and, though not successful in 
joined battle, he was supported by 
peasant uprisings in Denikin’s rear 
and on his flanks. Petlura was a 
most serious embarrassment to Deni- 
kin and deflected from their true ob- 
jective many troops. Moreover, there 
was a serious uprising against Denikin 
among the mountaineers of the Cau- 
casus. 

British and Soviet Russia.—The 
British have rendered great assistance 
of every kind to the Murmansk and 
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Archangel regions. They equipped 
and trained the Esths and the Letts. 
They supplied Denikin. They sup- 
plied Kolchak. They have done more 
for Russia than all the other Allies 
combined. But they have not done 
enough to ensure success. They now 
have practically no troops in Russia 
(a few in Batum and perhaps a hand- 
ful at Kissnovodsk) . : 

Poles and Soviet Russia.—The 
Poles have conquered about as much 
territory in the direction of Minsk 
and Dvinsk as they propose to take, 
but still they would like complete 
control of the Dvinsk-Vitebsk-Smol- 
ensk railway, with possession (at 
least. temporary) of ‘those towns. 
The fighting on this front has been 
fierce at times, generally in favor of 
the Poles; but the Bolshevists have 
always come back, and they were com- 
ing back strongly at the end of the 
year. The Poles were in a very bad 
way for ammunition and clothes—in- 
deed, in a desperate way. 

Greeks and Turks in Asia Minor.— 
The Greeks were permitted by the Su- 
preme Council to occupy Smyrna and 
the adjacent region. They did so and 
extended their occupation beyond the 
allotted district. They have been ac- 
cused of brutalities committed in re- 
taliation for Turkish brutalities. 
The Greek occupation was met by 
guerilla resistance, and resulted in 
consolidating the Nationalist move- 
ment among the Turks (see also Z'ur- 
key, supra). 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
A. GIBSON 


The statistical summary of the 
Great War contained in the following 
pages is based, so far as possible, on 
official sources. The United States, 
Great Britain, France, and a few of 
the other belligerents, kept very ac- 
curate records. For others, such as 
Russia and Serbia, the best figures 
now obtainable are largely estimates. 
It must be remembered also in dealing 
with money values that the deprecia- 
tion of the currency in several coun- 
tries and the fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange make transpositions into 
terms of dollars very difficult. For 
the figures of the participation of the 
_ United States, many unpublished re- 
ports and records of the War Depart- 


ment have been drawn upon, among 
which may be mentioned the monthly 
personnel report, “Strength of the 
Army,” and the “Weekly Statistical 
Report” prepared by the Statistics 
Branch of the General Staff. The 
chief printed sources are the follow- 
ing: 


Ayers, L. P.—The War With Germany. 
(Washington, 1919.) © 

CROWELL,  Benedict.—American 
tions, 1917-1918, (Washington, 1919.) 

HASELTINE, W. E.—The Services of Sup- 
ply of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, a Statistical Summary. Pre- 
pared in the offices of the Statistics 
Branch of the General Staff, with the 
codperation of Lieut.-Col. A. W. Rich- 
ardson. 
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POPULATIONS, MOBILIZATIONS, AND CASUALTIES 


Casualties 
Pre-war 
Population, | Mobilized Priasnens 
a boueands Dead | Wounded or Total 
Missing 
United States... 98,800 4,764,071 115,934 205,690, 6,089 827,713 
British Empire. 440,000 7,500,000 772,065 2,037,32! 280,367 3,089,757 
France 89,840 7,500,000 1,385,300 2,675,000 446,300 4,506,600 
Italy 36,000 5,500,000 460,000 947,000 1,393,000 2,800,000 - 
Belgium 7,645 267,000 20,000 60,000 10,000 90,000 
Russia 178,379 | 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 
Japan 54,000 800,000 300 907 1,210 
Rumania ....... 7,508 750,000 200,000 120,000 80,000 400,000 
BORD Ia ty cia nsioicleleieye 3,094 707,343 322,000 28,000 100,000 450,000 
Montenegro 437 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
Greece 4,821 230,000 15,000 40,000 45,000 100,000 
Portugal 6,100 100,000 4,000 15,000 200 19,200 
OUI varrsilee s 876,624 | 40,168,414 4,997,599 | 11,088,922 4,867,959 | 20,954,480 
Germany ....... 68,166 | 11,000,000 1,611,104 3,683,143 772,522 6,066,769 
Austria-Hungary 61,039 6,500,000 800,000 3,200,000 1,211,000 5,211,000 
Bulgaria) sien... 4,400 400,000 201,224 152,399 10,825 364,448 
TEE KCY, tanisaieaisat 21,274 1,600,000 300,000 570,000 180,000 1,000,000 
otal ssc. 154,919 | 19,500,000 2,912,328 7,605,542 2,124,347 | 12,642,217 
Grand total..... 1,031,543 | 59,668,414 7,909,927 | 18,694,464 6,992,306 | 33,596,697 
r ; wl 
NATIONAL WEALTH AND PUBLIC ALLIES’ SMALL-ARMS PRODUCTION, 
DEBTS, IN BILLIONS APRIL 6, 1917,'TO NOV. 11, 1928 
= Pre- | Post- Ma- 
Nationa! War | War chine Rifle and 
Debt | Debt Guns Machine- 
and Rifles Gun Am- 
TAU Von sess lo ascisisess $16 $2.9 piled Ma- munition 
IME SXEs sac oloroae Oo 6&T 6.6 27 chine rounds 
Germany. cys sce 78 aly 39 Rifles 
Great Britain... 85 Seo) 34 fe 
United States... 220 des ‘24|Gt. Britain.. | 181,404 | 1,971,764 | 3.486,127,000 
France ..... 229,238 | 1,416,056 | 2.983,675,000 
Ute Baas 181,662 | 2,506,742 |. 2,879,148,000 
COMPARATIVE RIFLE STRENGTH, 
1918 
COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF BEL- 


The fighting power of an army depends 
largely upon the number and quality of 


its infantry. 


About one-third of an 


infantry division is armed with special 
weapons, and two-thirds with the rifle. 
This last is its rifle strength. 


Allies 

Without With | Germans 

Americans | Americans 
Apr, 1 1,296,000 1,346.000 1,569,000 
May 1 1,247,000 1,312.000 eek 
July 1 1.210,000 1.360,000 . 
June 1} 1.199.000 1.299000 1,639,850 
Aug. 1 1,222,000 1,472,000 1,412,160 
Sept. 1 1,182,000 1,542,000 1,395.485 
Oct. J 1,147,000 1,537,000 1,819,000 
Nov. 1 1,119,000 1,483,000 1,187,000 


LIGERENTS ON WESTERN FRONT, 


NOV. 11, 1918 
Guns eS 
4 Organ- attle 
Spe ona Wied Air- 
rene in Bat- | planes 
teries 
Americans Titese-o0e 3,008 740 
British 1,718,0002 6,993 1,758 
Belgians .. 200,000 iar onlecd 153 
French ... | 2,559,000 11,638 3,321 
Italians 7,709 812 
Germans) .. ||'3;562;ES0M\rennsees 2,730 
Austrians®) fase 622 
1 Entire army personnel, whether com- 
batant or non-combatant. 2% With Portu- 


guese, 
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COMPARATIVE ARMAMENT OF DIVISIONS 


é 3-in. or 6-in. or 
Infantry | Automatic | Machine Trench 
A ae 75 mm. 155 mm 
Rifles Rifles Guns Cane Powis Mortars 
American ..... 12,000 768 224 48 24 12 
British? so... + 11,448 200 64 26 12 40 
Pirenchy tis)... 7,000 432 T2 3 12 a 
German |... 8,100 216 1,108 36 28 12 
STATUS OF DIVISIONS, NOV. 11, 1918 
In Line In Reserve Total 
Headquarters Available 
: Fresh | Tired | Total Fresh| Tired| Total | Divisions 
Chaumont 4 12 16 3 11 14 30 
Senlis 19 17 36 19 53 72 108 
Montreuil 5 24 29 6 29 35 64 
Hondschoote . 3 1 4 2 1 3 % 
Mtalian’ <ssisceieess 1 0 ali 0 1 1 2 
Portuguese ...... 0 0 0 2 0 2 2 
Total Allies.. | 32 54 86 32 95 127 213 
if 
German: oi. 3. see. Wenoa® Guotcudtiess 47 97 144 2 89 41 185 
1 American divisions were more than twice as large as any others, 
SUMMARY TOTALS OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 
Troops seeing active serv- Standard gauge railroad 
ice in front line. 5 1,390,000 Ud t em OS ee ts. croucyento 1,002 
Divisions seeing ‘active Standard gauge locomo- 
combat service ....... 29 tives received to May 1, 
Day sion battle jie it ov eusiante 200 alis\abiey Sore teey NER Ric Geo 1,867 
Major operations ... 13 | Standard gauge cars re- 
Miles of front held, Octo- ceived to May 1, 1919. 19,697 
OTL Ol Sha eneekeiences arene 101 | Covered storage space ; 
Battle advance, all divi- constructed and acquired, 
Sions,| miles sa5 5 cise 485 SCM te vice latencies Sc tvenmienoete 25,961,144 
Prisoners captured ..... 49,969 | Barracks constructed (16,- 
Artillery captured ..... 1,378 000 buildings), miles. 800 
Trench mortars captured. 708 | Motor vehicles received to 
Machine guns captured.. 9,650 Der yapilics OO ter avr vcrerm anal 128,500 
PROG Was. ece s yctebelte: cuchen sah aS vo 50,000 | Lumber produced to May 
Total troops arrived in A. PUSSY board! {tina 217,884,337 
E. F. to March 1, 1919. 2,084,475 | Food consumed to May 1, 
Man days in the A. EB. F. WO MORN DS eterencete aeekeuera ave 2,306,675,768 
to Sept. 2s VOUS rece 615,000,000 | Coal produced to May 1, 
Man miles on sea and in LO TOSCO S as relia \eiaissahele: oe 1,953,777 
dks 19% Ti HOR ae erie ia eicl ae 14,000,000,000 | Gasoline consumed to May 
Total casualties in A. E. MONO Ve ral pores claveue tees 93,290,628 
F. to June 3, 1919. 290,334 | Roads maintained by A. 
Total deaths in "A. BE. F. to 1 ogee eum cas USCIS acre ec) 2,500 
AO. oe EOL Oat sheverandvatees 78,555 | Barbed wire used, miles.. 34,000 
Supplies received from all Animals received in A, B. 
sources to May 1, 1919, FE. to May 1, 1919.2... 243,360 
MASTS) Wisy sist usr Kecus vei wie rei 13,922,765 | Normal hospital space pro- 
Supplies received per man VIE. DOUG! aap cto wi vie, anche 223,256 
per day to Nov. 30, Emergency hospital space 
SLOSS TDS uum one Hele 58.9 provided, beds ... 299,835 
Ton miles all papaiies, on Wire in A. E. F., Signal 
sea and in A. . 25,000,000,000 Corps lines, miles..... 134,250 
Tonnage discharged, “in Airplanes received in A. 
France to May 1, 1919. 1,332,827 E. F. to Jan 1, 1919.. 6,624 
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Ill. FOREIGN HISTORY 
MILES OF WESTERN FRONT HELD BY ALLIES, 1918 
Americans British French Belgians Total 
January 31 ...... | 6 OIL 323 23 468 
February 28 . i6 116 313 23 468 
March 21 Wi cipecse. . aly 116 312 23 468 
April 10 31 92 348 23 494 
May 10 34 83 358 3 498 
June 10 36 83 388 23 530 
BRILL GF ALO? Usteisise'sveie slo's: 62 92 353 23 530 
AREAS TO) Sh a cipioceiss 78 93 278 23 472 
September 10 90 87 241 23 449 
October 10 ..... 100 83 244 15 442 
November 11 88 70 220 25 398 


Distances do not show proportionate ei- 
fort in holding line, e.g., a mile on the 
British front cost more eftort than the 
whole distance from Toul to Switzerland. 
At the signing of the armistice the Bel- 
gians held the northern end, assisted by 
the French Sixth Army and the 37th and 
91st American divisions. Next came the 
British, with the 27th and 30th American 
divisions in reserve. With the French 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies were 
brigaded the 59th and 370th American 
infantry regiments. The American First 
and Second Armies came next, and ex- 
tending on to Switzerland were the Sev- 
enth and Eighth French Armies. Assist- 
ing them were the 157th, 371st, 372d, 
161st, and 369th American infantry regi- 


THIRTEEN MAJOR OPERATIONS IN 
WHICH AMERICANS TOOK PART 
Approximate 
Number of 
Americans 
Engaged 


WeEsT FRONT, CAMPAIGN OF 
1917: 


Cambrai, Noy. 20 to Dec. 4 2,500 
West FRONT, CAMPAIGN OF 
1918: 
German Offensives, March 21 
to July 18: 
Somme, March 21 to April 
Ga adhaesschite one eis 2,200 
Lys, April -9 sto: 2 erie 500 


Aisne, May 27 to June 5.. 27,500 


ments. Of the American divisions not in Noyon-Montdidier, June 9 
line, the 41st and 83d were depot divi- tO AD os crests OS ae dere 27,000 
sions; the 31st, 34th, 38th, 39th, 76th, Champaene Marae: July ib 
84th, and 86th were ‘“skeletonized’’ to toi 80. eee ea ae 85,000 
provide replacements; the 8th and 93d Allied Offensives, July 18 to 
never fully arrived in France; and the Nov. 11: 
87th was the Service of Supplies division. Aisne-Marne, July 18 to 
AME IG! COger mena saris s+) -270;000 
AVERAGE STRENGTH OF DIVISIONS, Somme, Aug. 8 to Nov. 44. 54,000 
1918 Oise-Aisne, Aug. 18 to 
INOVs) DAS tases ccteteneteus tole 85,000 
ae Mario Ypres-Lys, Aug. 19 to) 
FE laa Nov.) 11%, Savage 108,000 
Mar. 21 | July 18 | Nov. 11 St. Mihiel, Sept. 12 to pea 550,000 
ie Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 
American 27,106} 25,824) 23,709 tor Nowe, Gab Som eescetetnegs wee 200,000 
British! (i «0. 13,000} 12,000 | 10,500 ITALIAN FRONT, CAMPAIGN OF 
Brenel) Ui iies: 12,500) 11,500} 10,300 ' 1918; 
German 14,900 | 12,000 10,000 Vittorio-Veneto, Oct. 24 to 
Noy. 47 oo alaesaeataees Gite 1,200 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Estimated 
Disbursed to Oct. 31, SEDATE 
Kenicuine 91 obligated Sonnets 
Appropri- to Nov. 11, | Cancelled, 
ated 1918, Includ- Termi- 
ing Dis- nated; or 
(ne, ee A. BE. RB, | bursements | Reduced 
after Nov. 
11, 1918 
Ordnance Department | $7,848,379,283 | $2,948,009,230 | $231, 397,233 | $4,887,916,74 803,300,00 
Medical Department.. 461,188,948 137,822,888 : 20,323,565 ; "300,828 831 Fe 050,288 
Signal Gorps.i.6 Geen ne 156,352,937 7,205,439 277,025 109,396,106 10,900,000 
Engineer Corps...... 1,551,726 ,000 484,466,566 135,730,356 820,804,077 239,387,750 
Aircraft Production.. | 1,499,067,766 561,895,738 76,352,621 | 1,407,694.192 | 402,000,000 
Military Aeronautics 192,304,758 7,493,806 45,761,000 59,000,000 5,000,000: 
Chem. War. Service. 307,058,475 35,003; 6071's seubecmuerene 120,039,484 29,495,822 
. Quartermaster Corps | 12,265,899,917 | 4,977,713,542 | 558,204,592 6,958,188, 790 480, 780,650- 
Bova menetcnteieretiee so 24,281,978,085 | 9,159,610,808 | 1,068,046,393 | 14,753,722,187 | 2,052,.914,505 
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TOTAL AMERICAN ARMED FORCES SERVING, APRIL 6, 1917, TO NOV. 11, 1918, 
BY STATES AND TERRITORIES 


snlistec} Total 
N men of | Army Fate ay Total 
pha Army | officers eee Officers bea Officers} officers 
Army cea MeN and in men in} yan and 
officers | ,Disnec | served, | enroll-| Navy | Marine] 27/2 , men, Per 
through} less Corps, | includ- 
and es ment in} Reg- Corps, ;. cent. 
meni enlist- | Regular Navy ein Ree- Reg- ing of 
in ment, | Army |includ-| and ular, | War | Coast | total 
service, National] officers a R d and Guard 
Guard in & Ss an Re- and 
April 1) ; Reg- | serve Re- 
1917 and |service,! wars serve | Serve} U.S. 
-|draft in-} April 1, Guards! 
| duction} 1917 
ry ah 
Ala. 2,645) 74,678) 3,975) 4,847 283 897 15 86,916 1,824 
Alaska 74 2,102) 112 87 5 0 0) 2/381 .050 
Ariz. . 372 10,492) 558 1,566 92 257 9 13,377 281 
Ark. 2,162 61,027 3,248 4,708 275 367 14 71,862) 1.508 
Cal. 3,986 112,514) 5,989 26,499 1,550 8,815 141) 154,930) 3.252 
Col. 1,218 34,393 1,831 5,177 303 1,639) 61 44,802 940 
Conn 1,774 50,069 2,665 11,542 675 302 il 67,092! 1.408 
Del 265) 7,484 398 1,067 62 87 3 9,379 197 
DC 564 15,930 848 5,779 338 1,219 45 24,853) 22 
Fila. 1,181 33,331 1,774 5,465 820, 188 7 42,301 888 
Ga. > 3,029 85,506 4,551 8,088 473 965 36} 102,786 2.158 
Idaho 674 19,016 1,012 2,018 118 636 24 23,571 495 
STO eteta ss 8,894 251,074 18,363 87,365) 2,185 6,356 235 900, 228} 6.722 
Ind. 3,776 106,581 5,673 12,165 yalal 1,506) 56] 130, 670 2.743 
lowa 3,499 98,781) 5,258 10,748 628) 731 27, 119,792 2.515 
Kan. 2,347 63,428) 3,376 8,128 475 923 34 78,733 1.653 
eG ondae 2,658 75,043) 3,994 8,615 504 854 32 91,821 1.927. 
(eC eee 2,336 65,988 3,512) 7,170 419) 1,209 45) 80,834 1.697 
Maine 859 24,252 1,291 5,139 301 29) 1 31,887 669 
Td eee 1,667 47,054 2,504 8,724 510) 1,194 44 61,839 1.298 
Mass 4,698 132,610} 7,058 43,384 2,537 2,694 100} 193,415 4.060 
Mich 4,799) 135,485) 7,211) 16,468 963 2,762 102) . 168,18 3.520 
Minn 3,511 99,116 5,275) 10,967 641 3,313 123) . 123,325 2.589 
Miss 1,923 54,295 2,890) 4,927 288) 360) 3 64,758) 1.359 
LOR ices « 4,554 128,544) 6,842) 17,009 995 5,008 185) 163,700 3.436 
Mont 1,286) 36,293 1,932} 2,665) 156 1,494 55 44,048 925 
Neb 1,693 47,805 2,544 6,134 359 641 24 59,207, 1,244 
INeY.. =..; 181 5,105) 272 275) 16 106 4 5,972 125 
DNS ela 509 14,374 765 2,503 146 88 2 18,404 386 
Nd eres 3,727 105,207 5,600) 21,097 1,234 1,562 58} 138,691 2.911 
N. M. 44] 12,489 662 1,493 87 30 1 15,162 318 
IN ie 3 13,031 367,864 19,580 77,747 4,547) 9,627 356) 493,892 10,367 
Ne Ce 2,586) 73,008 3,886 7,480) 437 652 24 88,168 1,851 
INS Oe batsice 914 25,803) 1,373 1,521 89 283 10 30,03 63) 
Ohio: a: 7,095 200,293} 10,661 16,816 983 6,687, 248) 243,548) 5.112 
Oklas + 2,840) 80,169 4,267 882 399 488 18 95,100; 1.996 
Ores, .. 1,067| 30,116 1,603 6,629 388 1,631 60 41,671 875 
Penn. 10,553} 297,891 15,855] 37,601 2,199 5,908 219) 370,961 7.787 
AO ae 597 16,861 897 1,574 443 if 3 26,468 556 
Seater 1,895 53,482) 2,847 5,977 350) 143 5 64,739 1.359 
by) D; 1,052) 29,686 1,580) 2,002) 117 185) 7 34,462 128 
Tenn. 2,686 75,825 4,036 6,336 370 1,844 68 91,386 1.918 
Texas 5,706 161,065 8,573) 18,484 1,081 2,851 106] 198,228 4.161 
Utah 615 17,361 92 2,043) 119 1,320) 49 22,571 474 
Ah) Soabe 331 9,338 497) 1,634 96 25) 1 11,929 250 
Vth Maooe 2,588 73,062) 3,888) 12,250 716 844 31 93,499 1.963 
Wash. 1,600) 45,154 2,403 10,986 642 2,610 7 63,775 1.339 
WwW. Va 1,976 55,777 2,969 3,325 194 755 28 65,127 1.367 
Wis. .. 3,479 98,211 5,227 18,258 715 1,071 40| 122,215 2.565 
Wyo. .. 404 11,393) 606 638) 37 ili 4 13,209 iA 
Guam . 0 0 0 248 14 0 0 262 005 
Hawaii . 200 5,644 800 387 23 0 0 6.557] 138 
dine eoen 9 285 14 5,911 346 0 0 6,535 137 
Por. 586 16,588 880 429 26 0) 0 18.477 388 
Samoa . 0 0 0 2,089) * 122 0 0 2,211) 046 
No res. . 97 2,817 161 725 42 0 0 8,834 OSL 
Virgin I. tt) 0 0 63 4 0 0 7 O01 
Total 133,111) 3,757,624 200,000} 550,809 32,208 77,844 2,882] 4,764,071) 100,000 
1 Total officers and men in Coast Guard service were 2,882; U. S. Guards numbered 
1,800; total U. S. Guards serving was 26,262, but 24,462 of these were supplied from 


inducted men assigned from the SEE at Pec 
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STRENGTH OF THE ARMY, BY MONTHS, APRIL 1, 1917, TO OCT. 1, 1919 


Commissioned 
U.S. and 
Date 5 A. ELF. Total Strength of 
| Possessions Regular Army 
ile yes 
PASE Awe nis nie on ay ca ete-ed Cates ZOOSOOO! \|\"atasst tereierane 200,000 5,791 
VEG er ouriarisWorstareaye ccenene ZIOKOOOs I eyaryatrascereeee 290,000 5.831 
RUD uigiait ava ravave teh otanate 390000) hye cesserae 390,000 5,785 
SULLY: SUS eet gh at's stole ore oh ao 480,000 20,000 500,000 6,169 
VANES IIAE Retvcces sis ssa 2 See eee 516,000 35,000 551,000 6,508 - 
September 2) eicthsa sci v sien 646,000 45,000 691,000 7,022 
October Us vast cease ete ene 883,000 65,000 948,000 7,126 
INOWeMaber 15 Hise sic cient eres 996,000 104,000 1,100,000 9,940 
WeCemD Cad saisre arouse eiaiekeye 1,060,000 129,000 1,189,000 10,015 
1918: 
January 1 1,149,000 176,000 1,325,000 10,067 
February 1 stators 225,000 1,482,000 10,110 
MIAN Chacko .Cstapaye te. sels apes 70 253,000 1,639,000 10,097 
TMi eA ial, Bicromrcke cco. ‘ ( 320,000 1,796,000 10,022 
INNES Spada bon oo 00 0S 424,000 1,953,000 10,295 
ARTY op Peet CRD IeREERS coc) thn c 3 00 722,000 2,112,000 10,359 
SPTULYanlune Seneterateh wenel coe seecatiote 384, 996,000 2,380,000 10,356 
FAURE SUS SN peGiecigid a-0/ bk ; 1,293,000 2,658,000 10,676 
September 1 1,579,000 3,001,000 10,640 
October 1 1,843,000 | 3,433,000 10,576 
November 1 1.971,000 3.634.000 10,493 
December 1 1,944,000 3,623,000 10,597 
LOLO= 
Lise TU eet De Sera cig ap cer On 1,163,000 1,837,000 3,000,000 10,557 
ODL UAL YH Le te eieis iele ereonaete 914,000 1,710,000 2.624.000 10,664 
761,000 1,562,000 2,323,000 a 10,513 
680.000 1,376,000 2,056,000 10,283 
666.000 1,088,000 1,754,000 10,202 
578,000 730,000 1,308,000 10,046 
579,000 357,000 926.000 9,850 
442,000 133,000 575,000 9,679 
Sepcember. ele jatenyete-t aceare 266,000 54,000 420,000 9,359 
Mctober ao we eeisiem. eels 273.000 34,000 307,000 8,954 


CAMPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Length of time to build averaged 90 days. National army .cantonments covered 
167,741 acres. Average annual rental after second year of occupancy was $3.93 
per acre. National guard camps covered 78,639 acres. Total rental, second year 
and thereafter, was $112,042. Total number of buildings at camps was 54,808. 


NATIONAL ARMY ocation Maximum | Approximate Status.1 
CANTONMENTS Capacity Cost Oct. 7, 1919 
Gustenten acts. Battle Creek, Mich.... r 49,014 | $13,000,000 2 
DEVONS 9 si ccs i [PAYOR Massicretrerctterenens 86,832 11,800,000 2 
LOSES 25 orotic nen Wrightstown, N. J.... 42,806 12,300,000 =) 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 49,229 10,800,000 2 
Fort Riley, Kan...... 42,806 10,500.000 ab 
Atlanta, (Ga; <1 sennae 46,612 11,100,000 2 
Rockford, Til. 7arseniee 62,675 14,400,000 2 
Columbia, (S-) 'C.ecre ae 44,009 10,000,000 2 
Petersburg, Va...... a 60,335 16,500,000 2 
American Lake (Ta- 
coma) Washis cect 46,232 8,400,000 fk 
Odenton, Md.......... 52,575 | 16,200,000 a 
Little Rock, Ark. ... 55,010 12,700,000 2 
Chillicothe, Ohio..... 49,112 12,900,000 3 
Louisville, Ky........ 45,424 8,000,000 2 
San Antonio, Tex..... 42,809 8,200,000 2 
Yaphank,, Ni; ¥..c.00. 43,567 13,500,000 2 


1 Status, Oct. 7, 1919: 1. Owned by U. S. 2. Being purchased. 3. Purchase. 
suspended by Act of Congress. 74 “A 
1 


III. FOREIGN HISTORY 


CAMPS IN THE UNITED STATES—Continued 


NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMPS 


Beauregard 


Fremont 


Kearney 
Logan 
McArthur 
McClellan 
Sevier 

SHAS ob an 3 Bei norote 
Sheridan een 
Wadsworth .... 
Wheeler ...... 


Location 


Maximum | Approximate 
Capacity Cost 


Status,1 
Oct. 7, 1919 


Alexandria, Da... ... 
Fort. Worth, (exe oi. 
Deming,’ N. M........ 
Lawton, Olan cers c 
Palo: Alto, (Cale wen 
Charlotte, N. C....... 
Augusta Galeries 
San Diego, Cal....... 
Houston, Texeerersicrec 


Anniston, Ala.. 
Greenville, S. C.. fav 
Hattiesburg, Miss... cate 


Montgomery, Ala...... 
Spartanburg, S. C..... 
Macon),  Gidisvinrs terete ote 


SprciaL CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 


Artillery: 
Bragg . 
Eustis, Afrabam 
Knox... 
North Jackson. A 
Summerall 3 
Chemical ree: 
. Kendrier cc... 
PRS ROM ars erway sieve 
Willoughby | 
Engineers: 
Forrest 
Humphreys .... 
Gaurel fs sc. 
Infantry School of 
Arms: 
Benning 
Motor Transport : 
Holabird ong 
REESE)! ets aia vars ane 
Normayle 
Ordnance: 
Aberdeen 
Edgewood Ac 
Erie (Perry@.. 
Raritan River. 
Signal Corps: 
Franklin, Benj.. 
Vail, Alfred.... 
Tank: 


Quartermaster : 
Johnston ...... 


Fayetteville, N. C.... 
Lee: Halls Vanier sves 
Stithton;, ” Kayer cree «ete 
Golum bia, Si. Cas cac sl 
Tobyhanna, 


Lakehurst, N. J.vcs.. 
Washington, D. C..... 
Willoughby, Ohio...., 


Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga.... 
Belvoir. Valday wenerae chs 
Laurel, Md..... 


Columbus, Ga..... 


Baltimore, Md........ 
Atlanta, 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
Aberdeen, Md........ 
Edgewood, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Metuchen, NG) Bie 


Admiral, 
Little Silver, N. J..... 


Gettysburg, 
Raleleh, Ns i@iniecie «2 


Jacksonville, Fla...... 


Meigs. cis)e isle ayes Washington, D. C..... 
Ambulance : 

CTANG) vawncss ns «(| ALentown, VP ai).-. . 
Medical: 

Greenleaf ..... Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga.... 

Me eRIEY-. «4.0 Be miley Kans. 540s 
Embarkation: 

Hill ..........| Newport News, Va.. 

Merritt BTID UMIOM Ea INes Ot bencsvisun.< 

Mills . | Garden City, N. Y.... 

Stuart Newport News, Va.... 
Limited Ser 

Syracuse ..... Syracuses Na Yosser 
Others: 

Las Casas..... San Juan, Porto Rico. 

RODINSON 2 i+ ors Wisconsin 

Stanley ‘ Texas 

E. Potomac Park Washington, D. C.... 
1Status, Oct. 7, 1919: 1. Owned by U. 


suspended by Act of Congress. 
5. Retained temporarily. 


doned later. 


‘ 


29,121 4,300,000 
41,879 3,400,000 
44,959 3,800,000 
46,183 2,706,000 
30,000 2,556,000 
48,305 4,300,000 
45,099 6,000,000 
32,066 5,838,000 
44,899 . 3,300,000 
45,074 4,000,000 
57,746 9,800,000 
41,693 6,508,000 
36,010 5,400,000 
41,593 3,500,000 
56,249 4,000,000 
43,011 3,200,000 
11,831 11,000,000 
16,759 11,700,000 
27,805 18,733,184 
4,900 
1,759 
24,457 5,600,000 
32,434 12,745,000 
5,040 sheiev nsheke 
BURA e Moree acctericita oa te 
OME Nivde cca 5)(egafetiay eu 
PAIL (NON| crea Seno Cate: 
8,000 30,000,000 
10,000 43,000,000 
6,250 
LIThYOLOLOT Mes Biomass 
TO Wess SS eUEe ce 
SOON Pl star 2. otra aera 
ee OO MUA ensiinnais wus shin 
3,774 655,000 
igs SI eRe 
POT TESE UM cveneseyer tote ste 
5,852 16,125,000 
39,079 14,500,000 
25,000 13,000,000 
24,234 See Hill 
7,400 
13,265 2,500,000 


° 


ADPX2ARRAEKH AAA ARHAH AAD 


S. 2. Being purchased. 
4. Retained temporarily for storage; 
cen or salvaged. 


3. Purchase 
to be aban- 


ine, 


FOREIGN HISTORY 


EMBARKATIONS FROM UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, MAY, 1917, TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1919 


Army 4 
Officers | Field Men Nurses Sa ese 
° Clerks | 
AOLT: 
ITER Na Ot GORD 229 36 986 438 1,689 1,689 
cLILEGT KEY aA oncho cuererorchiena oN 403 19| 11,665 158 12,245 13,934 
US Reo A, os oriteeheh 625 0} 12,084 118 12,827 26,761 
PASTE, sais). eye els wad 1,121 1} 16,692 202 18,016 44,777 
September 3,213 88 | 30,213 97 33,561 78,338 
OCEODET have: a eis oaleitete 2,146 147} 40,548 173 43,014 121,352 
November 967 26) 21,846 84 22,923 144,275 
‘i December ......... 3,427 116 | 44,557 215 48,315 192,590 
918: 
WaAMUaATY Tae. ave wale 3,923 104| 42,430 105 46,562 239,152 
IG DEUATY, Feces sre ere 2,245 139 | 44,910 441 47,735 286,887 
INAYED OF cas nies eete 3,365 126 | 79,856 141 83,488 370,375 
PAWL mesrnts sy areeawen i etctiare 4,606 67 | 114,487 253 119,413 489,788 
IMS oe adiqetorodararg oOo 8,372 74 | 235,200 646 244,292 734,080 
INNES Ve gaa wera re onD eC 10,217 140 | 266,336 1,154 277,847 1,011,927 
10,997 132 | 293,918 1,182 306,229 1,318,156 
9,947 145 | 274,812 1,145 286,049 1,604,205 
8,762 163 | 243,528 1,909 254,362 1,858,567 
7,032 TS AUTO i 144 180,020 2,038,587 
November 1-11. 1,154 4| 17,397 24} 18,579 2,057,166 
November 12-30 760 0 9,749 1,170 11,679 2,068,845 
7 December ......... 65 94 276 401 83 2,069,681 
OmSrs ul 
JEON Se a choidinidioa. 1:0 50 106 Dil 2 209 2,069,890 
MeprUarys je:cieteia a 3 15 299 (0) 345 2,070,235 
Mar Ghiey- (9. 5-si-Perteters 35 55 118 (0) 208 2,070,443 
April 21 0 63 0 84 |'! 2,070,527 
VV Ate ct ane Met versyerevere 21S 0 3,774 (0) 3,989 2,074,516 
“UL 0 Sas eee Re 636 0 4,009 i) 4,645 2,079,161 
PIU Voume ieicrotlanensccvaeitions 448 0 2,895 0 3,343 2,082,504 
PASETIST UE tteKe steicie cee 31 0 PA 0 243 2,082,747 
September 28 0 8 0 36 2,082,783 


CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS IN FRANCE 


General Headquarters: Chaumont. 


Headquarters, Service of Supplies: 


Rest, Casual and Replacement Camps: 

Angers (also Artillery) 

Brest (also Depot) 

Blois (also Medical) 

Casteljaloux 

Chateau du Loire 

La Courtine (also Artillery) 

Landes 

Lormont 

Malestroit 

Paris 

St. Aignau t 

St. Nazaire (also Depot, Infantry, Trans- 
portation) 

St. Rivoal 


Depot Camps: 
Bassens (also htc reotrentionn 
Chateauroux (also Transportation) 
Issoudun 
Jonchery 
Liffol le Grand (also Transportation) 
Mehun 
Penquet 
Poinson 
Romorantin 
Rouen 
St. Loubes 
‘St. Sulpice (also Transportation) 


Tours. 


Transportation: 


Cercy la Tour 

Gievres (also Depot) * 

La Pallice 

Nixon 

Perigueux 

St. Luce 

Is-sur-Tille (also Women’s, Depot, Rest. 
Casual, Replacement) 


Artillery: 


Clermont Ferrand 
Coetquidan 

Haussimont 

Libourne 

Limoges 

Mailly 

Meucon 

Saumur (also Transportation) 
Souge 

Valdahon 


Infantry: 


Le Courneau 


Medical: 


Cosne 


Tanks: 


Women’s: 
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Bourg 

Langres 

Neuvy Pailloux 
-S 
Bourges . 
Dijon 


ie Sy Ras 


FOREIGN HISTORY 


Ill. 
SUMMARY OF ARRIVAL OF PERSONNEL IN THE A. E. F., MAY 17, 1917, 
TO DEC. 31, 1918 
Branch of Service Officers Enlisted Men Total 
Division Headquarters and Headquarters 
PES OO Divmeaintervanere, statavcneia(cue lone’ ot Steponatoentore nae 1,650 7,923 9,573 
ELAINE RY are rereveyatia) tive ous. ciel oy aug arglonbithets Pecans 18,488 729,498 747,986 
PIS LAMPATULLEL Yaar tel'- c's lade ore’ a: 6 ovencyetd oteteneyece 8,201 217,606 225,807 
Machine’ ‘Gun. Battalion s:(iic::. <5 «ecw ieee 2,635 71,054 73,689 
Train Headquarters and Military Police. . 552 15,639 16,191 
PMU DITION SY LAIN. 0. is-ci0 sce, oelehensceietal a ave 1,411 53,749 55,160 
SHSM ALM COLDS) weiss soe eis sinks hers et olen s teehee 1,592 36,079 37,671 
Medical Departmen ths: sic & <+).0-.roceperesesteless 15,460 131,883 147,343 
Ordnance - Department sis \o sic Je: sctece cay ws events 1,309 20,956 22,265 
Stafis,;; Mxecutive Services. 6 cs sees eae 2,335 1,985 4,320 
Army Service Corps adloyte: (a Fata eife) tiie ea Gove anesaen afer 21 2,681 2,702 
MAMI COLYS aie iera-cies)-s 0/108 610 9,210 9,820 
Heavy Artillery... 2,620 64,396 67,016. 
WOLDS MA TELIORY. ciciro' oijoa farce icvectans) 1 oberecuchetsheutre 286 8,769 9,055 
Anti-Air Craft Machine Gun............ 136 3,543 3,679 
Muantermasteriy COPDSis\. ss. +. s iasem'shercense atte 2,794 56,031 58,825 
Srartermaster WUabOr ss). «1. sisisessiays roesiehe e 705 51,365 52,070 
(CE) EA ea on nie a AR CIRM EC eco oath 329 6,264 6,593 
HPIOT COTMEUIELATL LLY oats sis vepai'ei's a) onvisi bole ace) thee 2,334 82,713 85,047 
NRotore Dranspore. COLps .). a) siecc srssp recat ePetecers 990 29,496 30,486 
MrAansporca tions, COT PSic fers) svacustere areveeaeus heal aay 48,112 49,369 
PRE WREROV ODO libey faiuhatove! a avates oVecm arta aimee ee ret aia vs 4,936 5,109 
Light Railroads and Roads............. 564 26,524 27,088 
Construction and Forestry 480 19,684 20,164 
Engineers and Trains......... Sold 97,787 101,298 
Engineers, Special Service 478 15,249 3 Ways ar 
PASC ROD Mines cleans, cits 1toeehal sbtay'a ciation Pay cage desel OF 5,707 74,273 79,980 
PRP RNS IE aE 3 sauce ey nha avchieca\ sYeurc niet eteadiniee mn pisieus 872 31,262 32,134 
SSD OL (SURES EER ie areeis tice sche oar Sad OGRA Ginn 578 18,532 19,110 
Engineer Service Battalions............. 515 31,302 31,817 
Arm of service unknown........-s++e+% 5,427 18,942 24,369 
MOUAL, OL SEL VICES a olelain> « <lellelsiclolelsial sie 84,020 1,987,443 2,071,463 
NAST SCRUM Nafeietorch scr ctelalalers situs ets) elatebareccserere 10,635 
RHOLA MI CIORICS's s.slersin cis oc: 0 ele: slehytiersieacele let UA Koye 
AIP ETOSAT OMe ani slolens) ¥ wiehets ern u's) ecsast ee e)-oe 2,083,865 
COMPOSITION OF THE A. E. F., NOV. 11, 1918 
Per Per 
Combatant : Number | Cent, Non-combatant : Number | Cent, 
Total Total 
IEAM UL Ys onto ns fale) so. siete 502,216 [ 25.6 | Medical, includ. nurses 152348, YH 
Field Artillery........ 202,162 10.3 | Quartermaster labor... 55,077 2.3 
PU EANCOLS) fis = sfecs aie, 08/6 81,556 4.2| Quartermaster ....... 47,754 2.4 
COASHMATEILEN Views «cs ers 76,333 3.9 | Transportation ....... 44,412 2.3 
Infantry Pioneers..... (3,710 SPS PAI SeRVICO Min oiataredeienieus 43,442 2.2. 
Machine Gun Battalions 70,126 3.6 | Engineer labor....... 37,097 1.9 
Ammunition Trains.... 48,974 2.5 | Construction & forestry 33,956 RT 
AY SOPvicein. vices ccc ce 34,828 1.8 | Motor transport....... 82,444 ale ¢ 
Supply Trains........ 21,789 Peal WOrdnance. Ye. si eeerecis 22,946 1.2 
Signal Battalions...... 21,328 1.1 | Army Service Corps... 16,991 0.9 
Headquarters ........ 16,944 0.9*| Light railways & roads 15,796 0.8 
Train Hq. & Mil. Police 12,165 0.6| Engineer Special Serv. 14,888 0.8 
Mamie COTDBissicvs «isles wrers 10,214 0.5 | Signal Corps 13,803 0.7 
IGF) aie OOOO ee 6,028 0.3 | Headquarters T2207 0.4 
Chemical Warfare 1,821 0.1 | Stevedores 6,813 0.4 
EN OSD ItAIS... cists feces 73,136 SET Chemicals severe s sca chen 1,632 0.1 
Total combatant... | 1.253,330 Total non-combatant 546,596 
Unidentified 2... .22.0: 115,454 6.0 
Casuals and_ replace- 
some) Hd) SO meeib chao fd 44,466 2.3 
Grand total... ..... 1! ,959,846 
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III. FOREIGN HISTORY 
STRENGTH OF THE A. E. F., BY AREAS, MAY 16, 1918, TO SEPT. 30, 1919 
American| British In In uses ace Aggregate 
Areas Areas | England Italy Russia England 
1918 [ 
May 16 435,100 36,639 WSZO SSN clare ate oi| eee 13,371 503,195 
May 31 489,117 | 115,407 23,149 627,673 
June 30 754,697 | 100,184 258 871,541 
July 31) 1,036,009 | 121,108 22,447 1,195,235 
Aug. 31 | 1;221,638 43,978 25,166 1,428,194 
Sept. 30 | 1,639,078 41,554 29,905 1,721,280 
Oct. 31 | 1,766,026 85,679 27,672 1,889,396 
Noy. 30] 1,869,094 47,157 35,357 1,962,478 
Dee. 31) 1,846,733 4,319 6,049 1,867,294 
1919 
Jan. 31) 1,738,846 952 ‘6,185 1,756,292 
Feb. 28/|1,574,845|....... 3,707 1,586,928 
Mar. 31] 1,374,636 639 2,899 1,384,348 
April 30] 1,088,774] ..... : 3,800 1,097,895 
May 31 739,105 2,302 TAT,131 
June 30 372,647 1,880 375,282 
July 31 131,841 Sees 132,813 
n 
In Great North Else- 
France Britain Russia where 
Aug, od! 40,616 WA AS ey Srelarararen |hietan obanaretrces 53,615 
Sept. 30 | 23,114 11,048 57 13 765 34,997 


1 Of the 774 troops of European Russia, 730 were en route to Brest on July 31. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Official figures give 49,969 prisoners of 
war taken by the A. E. and 4,480 
Americans captured. Reports from divi- 
sions give 63,079, a discrepancy probably 
due to duplication of records, and also 
to possible turning over of A. E. F. pris- 
oners to French enclosures. The pay of 
privates and non-commissioned officers 
was from four to 20 cents, according to 
grade, for each day they worked. Officers 
were not required to work. Lieutenants 
were paid $83.35 a month, higher officers, 


$95.25. The status in the A. E. F. on 
March 1, 1919, was as follows: 

Officers Men 
Total prisoners in en- 

CIOSUTES) sk yess cena se 883 | 47,315 
Total enclosures...... al 92 
U. S. Army personnel 

with prisoners...... 247 9,033 


The record of enemy prisoners in the 
United States was as follows: 


Paroled prior to Nov. 11, 1918. 102 
Released since Noy. 11, 1918... 3,789 
In barracks, Sept. 14, 1919.... 1,832 
LOSSY aera arcane neem onsen oene unc es 133 
LOST MSG GGA CEO AERO OUR OOD 6 32 

THD | Beaotrnaiseecdortern aac 5,888 


The prisoners in barracks on Sept. 14, 
1919, included 1,339 prisoners of war at 
Fort McPherson, Ga., 303 enemy aliens 
at Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., and 190 enemy 
aliens at Ft. Douglas, Utah. 


CASUALTIES IN THE A. &. F. TO 
JUNE 3, 1919 


Deaths: 


Killed in action.... 
Died of wounds.... 
Died of disease.... 
Died of accidents... 
Drowned 


Total 


Wounded : 


severely 
Slightly 
Degree undetermined 


otaliseeatenetaess 


Total casualties 
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Per 

Cent. 

Number | of Total 

Casual- 

ties 
34,785 

14,713 ute 
23,238 
1,799 

, 268 10. 
240 
3,512 
78,555 
90,827 

80,483 70.8 
34,380 
205,690 

4,480 1.5 

1,609 0.6 

290,334 } 
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CASUALTIES IN THE A. EB. F., BY CASUALTIES IN THE A. E. F. BY 
MONTHS, TO DEC. 31, 1918 ARM OF See TO JUNE 
3, 1919 
AOAC T ES PAT SOONG a arerenscsetopereiem. seis) otha 1,652 
PEDERMIDER Meyeisce ola vaieiie wile, thave 27 |PATALR-AATCY ALES | sxeccpaa wtaves obese (alesse 256 
OCLODET ap unrated er slanainys orakaatotte at APN L ONY yo, ay shov une aftenatgve ley ate at steaeiaa 14,648 
INOWETADOTajaai crareis) sliohe is\e\s ara'sl ohare GOniGoast: Arbillory:.~ srence deter oleae OG 
PY CCEMD EE iateleiere sel « isiriele) s/s evens ELOWCaVealr yi Gets textes ohare ornate 132 
SN SINGOLS se 5 cxcustecateeateranetey a tlivetete ae 
GAS ei toteriaNoicpasenelene pee cle neh atet Ms 

nee 324 | Headquarters ..........+.+.-. 2,976 
434 | Infantry ...........ee eee eens 217,215 
1,904 MVEA INGA Ms 2 Sr acareeiehene tevoeubel di wenonera 10,669 
2.367 | Machine gun................ _ 16,810 
4.856 INCI CE LG skate su enckeheletetellel way eeccueuctena 3,038 
10,192 | Motor tramsport.............. 965 
38/900 Military police and Hq. troops.. 639 
AERIS Goo e6 so cedamemenmos 24,321 | Ordnance ..--.... sss eee sees 303 
SGnccIn DEraer nce e tee cca 54,464 | Pioneer Infantry.............. 1,945 
(OCOD Say eireiats<ittcly aie sin 5 ave 107,022 | Quartermaster Corps.......... 2,066 
INOW GIDL Mined geccdn coe cedinins 35,901 SISA MBattallOMs) sci. ove «eis wee 2,329 
MBCSMB Orc odiciiys cut ers os 2,202 | Tank Corps.....-....+sseeeee 506 
OVS e werctcrcrctaanios eevehoretetetic 288,725 


TOTAL DEATHS IN THE ARMY, 


1 Exclusive of 1,609 reported missing. 


APRIG, 7; 1917, TO, OCT. 1, 1919 


In A. E. F.1 In United States 
Dis- Other | Total Dis- é Total Total 
Battle} case | Causes|A.E.F.| ease |2NUTY| u.s..| army 
1917 and 1918.. | 50,062 | 18,786 5,054 73,902 | 31,481 1,670 | 33,151 | 107,053 
Ot 9 tO) Oct. 1. 261 4,677 975 5,913 3,189 357 3,546 9,459 
EDOUBN ais efor eile 50,323 | 23,463 6,029 79,815 | 34,670 2,027 | 36,697 | 116,512 


1 Includes 106 deaths in Siberia. 


DEATHS FROM DISEASE IN THE 


ARMY, BY CAUSES, JAN. 1, 1917, 


TO OCT. 31, 1919 
Per In A. E.F., 
1919 Cent July 1, 1917, 
LOTTE iste) 1to ol stotar | 7 Of |) to same ea 
Oct. 31 ore 
1917— Per 
19 Deaths Cent. 
MIMAWGN ZA, aic-chcvea,siaieve she 14 | 23,007 83} 23,104 36.0 808 ) 80.9 
Pneumonia) ........... 1,061 | 15,671 4,246 | 20,978 32.7 | 18,047 § 
Mica sles tae iets «is s+ = sisys 975 1,480 2,459 CH MMOMOM Oe loc oan 
Tuberculosis 141 993 1,307 2,441 3.8 594 2.5 
Meningitis 365 1,179 513 2,057 3.2 1,163 5.0 
Bronchitis ae 5 431 6 442 QF | sos fea ne , 
Heart disease 78 195 102 375 O16 yah a ee 
Searlet fever......0... 59 258 30 347 0.5 69 
VDC) fo se eens ne 23 133 104 260 0.4 166 
aM OLMELCLEAS © Pea yal crates cyclen |Matehersreta’s [ibe inra-ol else |tevessitenetiat]| ietavetena cle |lealertene 2 106 
Raima EL olevhieic mie ce tail Poneman sreue lean erit-c) eye | mencice nies enl llsrarevaiera 9 [etrestiore 180 11.6 
MERCH PMISL ELS cue ocet sretoner oases egenets ele: ll kcdet oer eur Tala whe mage red t ise iaekenep | Iusscoyamera 136 
PROT AUOMEAU LS hey aby cali at <teni || obstiess to 0 ol] agers) obs hi Meetetcteysitela|| (e, « ccyacebetll Rewer ucts 129 
PTICOLEOYS 6/5 a, «, «dteeetere sce 609 4,037 7,074 | 11,720 18.3] 1,840 
Zo\288n |e Wiaaateze 
BEMBLENL shoals) aro atch cibiehers 3,330] 47,384 | 13,469] 64,1831..... —- 
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PRINCIPAL A. H. F. CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 


There are approximately 915 American cemeteries in France, many, with only a 
few bodies, so small that as yet they bear no name. 


able gives the number of American bodies in France as 72,500. 


The latest information avail- 
The following table 


lists only those cemeteries in which over 200 members of the A. HB. F. were buried | 


on March 4, 1919. 


Location American or French Province 
FRANCE : es 

Lambezellec American Cemetery Finistere 
Toul Am. Cemetery, Just. Hosp. Group | Meurthe et Moselle 
St. Nazaire American Cemetery Loire Inferieure 
Suresnes (Paris) American Cemetery Seine 
Souilly American Cemetery Meuse 
Brest American Plot, Kerfautras Finistere 
Bazoilles American Cemetery Vosges 
Mesves American Cemetery Nievre 
Chaumont American Cemetery Haute Marne 
Talence American Cemetery Gironde 
Verdun Glorieux French Cemetery Meuse 
Fleury-sur-Aire Am. Plot, Central Hosp. Cemetery Meuse 
Seringes-et-Nesles American Battle Area Cemetery | Aisne 
Le-Mans Amer. Plot, Grand Cemetery Sarthe 
Toul American Cemetery, Sebastopol Meurthe et Moselle 
Madeline-Farm American Cemetery Meuse 
Noyers American Cemetery Loire et Cher 
Allerey American Cemetery Saone et Loire 
Ploisy American Battle Area Cemetery | Aisne 
Cheppy-sur-Meuse American Cemetery Meuse ‘ 
Rouen St. Sever Cemetery Seine Inferieure'' 
Mars-sur-Allier American Cemetery Nievre 
Froidos Central Military Hosp. Cemetery | Meuse 
Bonny-sur-Loire Bonny Military Cemetery Loiret 
Senoncourt American Military Cemetery Meuse 
La Ferte American Sect. French Cemetery | Seine et Marne 
Froidos American Battle Area Cemetery | Meuse 
Rimaucourt American Cemetery Haute Marne 
Fismes American Battle Area Cemetery | Marne 
Dijon American Plot, French Cemetery | Cote d’Or 
Vittel American Cemetery Vosges 
Angers New American Cemetery Maine et Loire 
Vaubecourt American Cemetery Meuse 


Gillemont Farm 
Fere-en-Tardenois 
Merignac (Bordeaux) 
Hericourt 
Nantillois 

Menil la Tour 
Bonvillers 

Epieds 

Tours 

Nantes 

Montlevon 
Fromereville 
Centrexeville 
Brizeaux 

Ploisy 
Consenvoye 
Mouroux 

Limoges 
Clermont-Ferrand 
St. Gengoulph 
Beaune 

Savenay 

La Valdahon 
Villers-Daucourt 
Is-sur-Tille 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


Winchester 
Liverpool 
Islay 


American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Cemetery 

Fr. & Am. Mil. Cemetery, No. 2 
American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Military Cemetery 
American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American 3rd Div. Cemetery 
Military Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Cemetery 

American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Cemetery 

American Battle Area Cemetery 
American Cemetery 


Magdalene Hill Cemetery 
Everton Cemetery 
Cemetery Kilchoman 


Aisne 

Aisne 

Gironde 

Haute Saone 
Meuse 

Meurthe et Moselle 
Oise 

Aisne 

Indre et Loire 
Loire Inferieure 
Aisne 

Meuse 

Vosges 

Meuse 

Aisne 

Meuse 

Seine et Marne 
Haute Vienne 
Puy de Dome 
Aisne - 

Cote d’Or 
Loire Inferieure 
Doubs 

Marne . 

Cote d’Or 


England 
England 
Scotland 


Burials, 
March 


4, 1919 - 
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HOSPITALIZATION IN A. E. F. 


Between April 6, 1917, and Noy. 11, 
1918, the Government spent over $3 90,- 
000, 600 for hospitals and medical sup- 
plies. Although the influenza-penumonia 
epidemic was coincident with heavy bat- 
tle casualties, in the fall of 1918, all 
needs of hospitalization were met by a 
system of crisis expansion by tentage. 
Twenty-one hospital trains were pur- 
chased in England and France, with a ca- 
pacity of between 300 and 400 lying cases 
each. As many as 670 patients have 
been carried on one train. Hospitals 


were, in general, of three types: (1) 
camp hospitals, serving local areas, 300 
beds; (2) base hospitals, 1,000 beds, with 
crisis expansion to 2,000 beds; and (3) 
hospital centers, including base hospitals 
and convalescent camps, under central 
control. Buildings constructed by the A. 
E. F. provided 141,000 beds, and build- 
ings taken over from the French provid- 
ed 139,000 beds. The total American 
construction was 7,700 standard hospital 
barracks, which aggregated 127 miles 
of wards. 


DISPOSITION OF HOSPITAL CASES IN THE A. E. F., JUNE 5, 1918, 
TO FEB. 1, 1919 


Disease Per Wound and Per 
Cases cent. Injury Cases cent. 
Returned, to. duty. ....+.5» neue ahold 608,185 88.2 169,080 71.4 
MELEE! OTIC. are iyie sch ale 22. so gh scot evenstes « 59,305 8.6 54,153 22.8 
BDRM MME ron sist 6k Sra fans esata lwviet pni ch, field Ven sheaia eter ets 18,067 2.6 12,376 5,2 
Deserted from hospital..............+. 38,505 0.5 1,059 0.5 
Otherwise disposed of......... sists telat eg 0.1 98 0.1 
VOR) Ah as Oh aa cae ROPE iad choi b GSO Oamel lie arts: « 6,76 Sateen 
sIcK AND WOUNDED SAILING FROM EUROPE SINCE NOV. 11, 1918 
Per 
Nov. 11 cent. of 
to Jan., Feb., March, | April Total ay 
Dec.31,/ 1919 | 1919 | 1919'| 1919 | Sick ana 29.1019 
1918 Wounded 2 
Sailing 
| Requiring no spe- 
cial attention... | 24,372 9,948] 18,586] 17,767 | 16,283 85.56 86,956 
Bedridden ......'.. 1,963 1,225 780 1,529 1,654 7.03 7151 
Mental cases.... 746 110 601 821 650 2.88 2,928 
Surgical cases..... 1,594 10) 0 0 0 aby 1,594 
Requiring isolation 354 204 295 499 306 1.63 1,658 
Others requiring 
special attention. 1,284 #2: Zo 24 8 if BR Lat 
Total.........| 30,313] 11.499] 20,285] 20,640] 18,901 100. 101,638 
Per cent. of all 
troops sailing... 25 11 13 8 POP A as aria sine if 


ARMY NURSES ON ACTIVE DUTY, BY MONTHS, APRIL, 1917, TO 
OCTOBER, 1919 
1917 1918 n 1919 
Regu- Re- Regu- Re- Regu- Re- 
lar serve Total L lar serve Total lar serve 
a 
January meek ths Aes 519] 4.062] 4,581] 3,245 |.15,771 
February CnCaS BG.) Seat! 924) 6,633) 6,557) 3,069) 15,1 
March uate ST -.| 1,079) 6,242) 7,321 | 2,833 | 13,376 
April 235 165 400} 1,294) 7,738]. 9,032 |] 2,722 | 11,875 
May 243 401 644) 1,531] 8,901 ]10,432) 2,539 | 10,844 
June 259 685 944] 1,822] 9,732 111,554] 2,186] 8,041 
July 266 990} 1,256] 2,115 | 10,697 |12,812/ 1,921] 6,618 
August 288) 1,203] 1,491] 2,432]11,883] 14,315] 1,446] 3.699 
September 304] 1,222] 1,526) 2,712]138,378]16,090] 1,381] 2,607 
October 3817] 1,872] 2,189] 3,166] 16,266 |19,432] 1,304] 1,914 
November Sol PaaS eer S0Si a. beau 17,956 1.20480) hie, skal) an [anes 
December STiMNeo ome LOU Ota 75:| LOS Sd.) 19: 806i li aten ee pemokoulmell Aecitel 
a a ee ae 
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OF TROOPS TO UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS 


RETURN 
A Army Cumu-~ 
Officers Buse Field Nurses Total lative 
oe Clerks Total 
1918: : 3 f 
November 12-30.... 398 4,105 2 8 4,513 4,513 
December. ois. wae 3,578 GODoL 10 108 69,227 73,740 
1919: 
JERE AG pes oiceour a oto 6,332 113,270 27 137 119,766 193,506 
ESO MURTY, tev ays, can aeaiaiioste 8,096 181,673 48 506 140,323 333,829 _ 
WER TO NY coraticunar © mo go-G 7.567 197,596 71 1,660 206,894 540,723 
PAO ICA Mas tewanter sre dsciavats (eves 11,024 261,047 128 2,064 274,263 814,986 
VIA Vaameee si cirenaivoieistralts ne kerame 11.856 299,692 166 1,073 pode Ae Sy Oy fas ba 2 tf 
ARDS: Gants Geicugaro thos: 12,461 326,160 212 ileal 340,354 | 1,468,127 
ARRAS | eon eeu oka 17,477 274,775 429 1,707 294,388 | 1,762,515 
PNET G5 oo, DON Guero wrceD 7,550 105,741 271 809 114,371 | 1,876,886 
September ......... 3,816 43,654 213 37 47,720 | 1,924,606 
WGLOD EI Morey crcl we ae cciel <b 1,548 17,759 aL: 15 19,393 | 1,943.999 
November 1-11..... 153 1,830 2 48 2,033 | 1,946,032 
POU AL Tad se reise ee 91,856 | 1,842,833 1,650 9,693 | 1,946,032 
Total before Nov. 
ete ON Oy cerrenenlans 4.616 14,819 26 114 19,575 


DISCHARGE OF OFFICERS AND EN- 
LISTED MEN AFTER ARMISTICE, 
BY MONTHS 


RESIGNATIONS OF REGULAR ARMY 
OFFICERS, NOV. 11, 1918, TO NOV. 
12, 1919, BY SERVICES 


Enlisted’. |)\hufantrys i acisccesesic reteereieetie rele 767 
Officers Men Coast Artillery. seemiace:: ote tee 
Cavalry wa arae ilo usial-avestaierapy eisraukieee SlZ 
1918: Field) Artillery .2-je5;ii00! «.oettesapa 265 
November ....... 593 43;000' | Medical) Corps.) ih. < ae... sae cnn 128 
December 37,043 609,000: | Engineers Wes nieve: eectersiete cmeasveie rene 85 
1919: Chaplains? 2.cmmtossap see on 29 
MATUALVE isis sve s © 23,563 358,000) | Dental Corpsijs.4 se eeoee ae 19 
MOPDUALY. tse a1. 6 14,913 2635000) | Veterinary. Corpsimca sie incre celine 18 
11,479 263;000 | Philippine Seoutsee. ssc « ellen 4 
12,185 298,000 | Quartermaster ......... 3 
14,622 383,000 | Judge-Advocate-General 1 
13,588 391,000 —— 
16,404 361,000 SEOUL 55502 ce spate schia stb aoe Lee 2,015 
15,986 151,000 
8,716 73,000 | Permanent resignations.......... 396 
WCHODEL tvs /snsre oes 8,690 33,000 | Provisional resignations......... 1,619 
NONE PaO) occ sus 2,018 11,062 
Total 179,800 | 3,237,062 
119,734 furloughed to the reserve are 
- not included. 
NATIONALITY OF SHIPS TRANSPORTING A. E. F. 

From Europe Number me To Europe Number Rie 
SRAMSR Geen sscktssusre civ nce ae 1,027,000 | 49. | British \.: summer 143,606 TA 
Waited States... .......06.- 927,000 | 45. | Others) Steere 132,446 6.8 
AGO pe vcsers: cies sy sustorevateite 65,000 3. |U. S. Troop transports. | 1,093.540] 56.3 
French aio Gite Maireoas 47,000 2 U. S. Converted cargo. . 410,538 | 21.2 
Russian (British control) 20,000 1. |U. S. Battleships and 
a ———_ | ——_- eruisers' fcc omen 161,317 8.3 

2,086,000 S— 
Total < so cess ene 1,941,447 i 

Previous to Nov. 11,1918 ZV So | ere aie 

Total to Aug. 31, 1919.. |1.963,630]|.... 
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SOURCES OF AMERICAN CARGO 
FLEET 


Dead- Dead- 
weight weight 
Tous Tons 
U. S. Army | 18,000} Norway..:| 81,460 
U. S. Navy | 16,700 | Russia... 5,100 
Cuba - 10,500 | Denmark. 16,917 
Brazil ewes 8,500 | Germany. | 460,737 
Holland ... | 374,817 | Austria.. 39,258 
Gr. Britain} 88,397 | Japan.... | 173,041 
Sweden .. 93,603 | China.... | 15,610 
Shipping Control Committee t 
took from the trades...... 1,401,972 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
built (new shipping)...... 935,274 


FOREIGN HISTORY 


AMERICAN Tene LOST AT 
EA 


German submarine warfare, the direct 
cause of America’s entry into the war, 
was responsible for the loss of less than 
0.04 per cent. of American troops and 
two per cent. of their supplies. 


Date | : 
é Number | Lives 
Transport eee Sailed | Lost 
Tuscaniai1.... Jan, 24 2,178 205 
Moldavia 1 May 6 479 53 
Ticonderogal .. | Sept. 19 114 114 
Ofranto'2” 2... Sept. 25 699 365 
Motels <aycisrere ah ell Ravewor sieves 3,470 737 


ALLIED AND NEUTRAL SEAGOING 
TONNAGE BUILT AND SUNK, 
BY QUARTERS 


Built,1 
grosstons 


Sunk, 
gross tons 


189,958 
302,114 
444,115 
363,535 


1,299,722 


394,227 
428,706 
508,318 
1,031,517 


2,362,768 


Total, 1916.. 


1917 


(unrestricted 
warfare) 


1,499,093 
2,151,474 
1,406,262 
1,146,020 


6,202,849 


966,430 
825,265 
720,905 
124,846 


2,637,446 
12,502,785 


5,447,440 
11,274,944 


Total, 1918.. 


Grand total 2 


1 Returns not complete. 

2In all, through acts of war, 12,813,- 
086 gross tons, more than one-third total 
Allied and neutral shipping, was sunk. 
New construction and enemy tonnage 
‘taken over offset this so that the net loss 
at the end of the war was but three per 
cent. 


1 Torpedoed, 
ocean. 


the Ticonderoga in mid- 
2 Sunk in collision. 


TOTAL MERCHANT SHIPPING LOST, 
BY NATIONS 


Gross Tons 


(Sgeein Wstotth bn. g cacao Olio Ab 7,757,000 
ING@YUWAY” Wares sk cuaiay Sash tPaden oi scelarane 1,177,000 
PU ATECO wae agiey eiisisheystereians cekereys): «alta 889,000 
TUE 5 oan choad org Waa eOIenO.co & 846,000 
UMmited States. co.cc. acc sea 395,000 
(CSREAGT- A, OR COE EDR) cheer 346,000 
241,000 

203,000 

201,000 

187,000 

183,000 

168,000 

HER SEEN « Santee Gc O CIGD GO INEID O} 120,000 
POTUW GS a recep anarle. oy oes, oavevscereeonene 93,000 
Isai halibent 5 Sainai sen meena e Olan 84,000 
ISVEVAI A 6 poner eto ool hob 25,000 
PATIBETH Ate Neate: aanay exoiolcnaei’g ce ste oe 15,000 
OUT sock Gblon can Goo 16.000 
ova era wekeressiss sshots aarenetaie 12,946,000 


CONFIRMED LOSSES OF ENEMY 
SUBMARINES, BY QUARTERS 


The confirmed sinkings of enemy sub- 
marines during the war was 207; there — 
were in addition unconfirmed reports of 
257 submarines sunk. 
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Ill. FOREIGN HISTORY 


CARGO TONNAGE OF THE A. E. F., BY MONTHS © 


The need of cargo for consumption per man per day, as estimated in the spring 
of 1918, was 29.6 Ib. The actual average pounds discharged October, 1917, to No- 
vember, 1918, inclusive. was 27.7 per man per day. 


Total Deadweight Ton- 7 
nage Engaged Short Tons Received 
Month 
Trans- Cross- From From Total 
Atlantic Channel United States Europe 
1917: 
St Ree See are 48,000 Nanak = s 24,524 Gbaeaiee tetn 24,524 
SPAS Gotoh SB, OOO MN iarace etn ele as 23,780 7,500 31,280 
AM EUSE Mi: cess £26000) jae oie cee - 28,355. 10,718 39,073 
September .. 224,000 7,000 33,853 22,039 55,892 
October .... 292,000 7,000 68,859 96,625 165,484 
November .. 462,000 34,000 92,128 100,102 192,230 
December ... 528,000 57,000 72,154 73,841 145,995 
1918: 
January .... 605,000 59,000 136,301 67,004 203,305 
February ... 699,000 72,000 134,653 101,948 236,601 
March 902,000 83,000 231,929 197,683 429,612 
April 1,035,000 105,000 301,019 268,324 569,343 
May 1,146,000 105.000 381,692 397,832 779,524 
June 1,306,000 113,000 456,127 416,333 872,460 
JA Booed 1,430,000 171,000 469,265 493,233 962,498 
August 1,570,000 226,000 525,291 604,687 1,129,978 
September 1,839,000 262,000 563,147 672,178 1,235,325 
October 2,179,000 288,000 636,252 $11,358 1,447,610 
November ..| 2,499,000 317,000 639,659 819,950 1,459,609 
Co Sine 2,092,000 338,000 624,568 782,069 1,406,637 
January .... | 1,636,000 240,000 512,749 503,053 1,015,802 
February .. . 1,315,000 147,000 282,353 358,230 +) 640,583 
PRESTON ie wc 0s 880,000 130,000 278,865 215,169 494,034 
Oe | eae 499,000 75,000 252,525 132,841 385,366 
JUSS | ee Bee eer os. haya aeaee 6,770,048 7,462,717 13,922,765 


SUPPLIES PURCHASED IN EUROPE 


Many supplies were purchased in) =) eee 
Tope, thus saving cargo space. The total Short tons 
purchases in Europe to Dee. 31, 1918, 


amounted to 10.192,921 ship tons (40 cu. | United States ..........:..] 6,770,048 
ft.) as compared with 7,675,410 ship tons |England .................. 2,485,019 
of trans-Atlantic cargo unloaded. The | Other European sources..... 4,667,698 
sources of the cargo received by the A. ——— 
E. F. to May 1, 1919, were as opposite: Totals amie a 5rscao sci ae ee 13,922,765 


CLASSIFICATION OF CARGO RECEIVED BY THE A. E. F. TO MAY, 1, 1919 


Short Tons Received Per 
; cent. 

Class of Articles Rrout From Total of Total 

United States Europe Receipts 

Coal and other fuel........... 0 3,668,476 3,668,476 26.4 
PIGGUSENETS pat. 1s%Kio.0 wee ee cleie ais 1,554,774 200,354 1,755,128 12.6 
Lumber and forest products.... 45,000 1,583,670 1,628,670 11.7 
Mise. Quartermaster supplies... 1,025,708 283,925 1,309,633 9.4 
Ordnance ..... “% Ease 980,817 313,162 1,293,979 9.3 
DENG Gc Ste oo gobreor ae 600,094 684,436 1,284,530 9.2, 
Transportation .. see ted 961,438 73,463 1,034,901 TA 
ORM SSRO IES Wise (ae, w Spot ais wie’ a eaves 719,630 93,699 813,329 5.8 
Motor transport .........020.5. 260,067 7,986 268,053 1.9 
Miscellaneous Seah Giareue tens rere mvaxare 230,688 20,961 251,649 1.8 
Medial 0.5.22 eles cece ees tase 108,753 99,487 208,240 1.5 
Air Service, -- 0.05.2... 50.00 120,344 82,860 203,204 1.5 
GUOtHINE sie eee ee 107,429 12,032 119,461 0.9 
Signal ............. Mien repre 41,340 15557 56,497 0.4 
Chemical Warfare ........... 13,966 13,049 27,015 0.2 
NE a ee Se ae en 6,770,048 7,152,717 13;922, 765.1). sete ein 
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SUMMARY OF PORT OPERATIONS OF THE A. E.'F. 


Vessel Berths Aver- Esti- 
age mated Per 
‘ Total Pp Total Short Daily cent. 
Groups of Con- As- | Avail-| 70" Short Tons Dis- of 
Ports struct- | signed able che Tons Dis- Per charge | Total 
| ed by by Noy. july 1 charged | Day Oc-| Capac- Dis- 
A.E.F. | French ELSIE OH? NGA >| to May tober, | ity July] charge 
1918 1, 1919 1918 1, 1919 
Bordeaux 
Group: 
Fr. Bassens are 10 10 10 
Am. ne 10 oe 10 10 
Blaye a a oe Z 2,196,970 6,656 | 26,200 23.5 
Pauillac Ke 2 2 6 
Sursol aos ae ae 2 
Talmont ius Riots bic 10 
St. Nazaire 
Group: 
St. Nazaire 30 14 14 14 
Montoir si i ith 8 2,552,323 7,343 | 18,500 is 
Donges 4 
Marseilles 
Group: 
Marseilles ane S) &) 13 
Cette oan Site ne 4 487,301 2,947] 15,000 5.2 
Toulon oats 3 3 3 
La Pallice 
Group: 
La Pallice Dia 7 7 ue 
La Rochelle mae Z 2 2 1,415,776 4,641] 13,200 15.2 
Marans Sei Go ae 1 
Tonnay 
\ Charante a6 2 2 2 
Rochefort ead 4 4 6 
Brest 
Group: 
Brest 2 2 4 is 
Granville as al al 2 740,219 1,437] 11,000 Wes) 
St. Malo 2 2 4 
Lorient a5 al, 
Nantes ns 8 8 14 906,455 S200) 7,000 9.7 
Le Havre 
Group: 
Le Havre ae 8 8 11 
Honfleur ie. me rit 1 563,261 1,721 4,000 6.0 
Caen i ag 2 2 2 
Bayonne se 4 2 5 98,433 448 2,500 ot 
Rouen 6 210,379 831} 2,000 2.3 
Les Sables eis v4 {f 7 53,398 254 1,600 0.6 
Cherbourg 4 7,195 Be Ere 0.1 
Rotterdam ate oe ah Ae BS iSIS i eamie aareral) pacara nena 0.6 
Antwerp ca mis ae oe A gic? | vaste letuieica cod| ty ehianen sheet 0.5 
Total a2 85 97 168 | 9,332,827] 29,661! 101,000 ae 
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PORTS USED BY A. E. F. TROOPS 


ry 


Almost half the A. E. F. landed in British ports and were transshipped to 
France, often landing in Liverpool in the morning and reaching France the same 


night. 

Leaving U. S. Number Pep Raa Number pie Number 
RIEDEG. Siicheei> =< 11,000] Glasgow ..... 45,000 | Le Havre ..... 13,000 
Mores! 34,000 | Manchester 4,000 | Brest ....-..- y 791,000. 
St. Johns 1,000 | Liverpool 844,000 | St. Nazaire .... 198,000 
PAVIA Ke hshse.s fo1e% 5,000 | Bristol ports.. 11,000 | La Pallice ..... 4,000 
Portland ics: 6,000 | Falmouth 1,000 | Bordeaux ..... 50,000 
MSOSLOT wm aisicate ss 46,000 | Plymouth 1,000 | Marseilles ..... 1,000 
ING Wa YORK fers 2. 1,656,000 | Southampton . 57,000 ——_— 
Philadelphia 35,000| London ...... 62,000 Total wje.e sieys 1,057,000 
Baltimore ..... 4,000 
Nortolie 1 ce.ce-. 288,000 

Gta bercare ec one 2,086,000 Total eects 1,025,000.| Italy ,..--,----- 2,000 

ANIMALS IN THE A. E, F. 

In April, 1917, there were three Dera 
manent remount depots in the United | Received from| Horses | Mules Total 
States, besides one auxiliary remount |— = 
depot and a purchasing headquarters. | United States| 38,773| 28,952] 67,725 
Thirty-three additional remount depots|Great Britain} 13,602 7,657 | 21,259 
and two animal embarkation depots were | France ..... 126,922 8,992 | 135,914 
established. The total expenditure for|Spain ...... 1,823} 16,639] 18,462 
horses and mules was $115,957,000. The 
purchases in the United States and Eu- Total 181,120] 62,240 | 243,360 


rope were as follows: 


Horses: 
CANAL EV i (oscil sie1e/s}oin1 = 90,903 
Light artillery 176,401 
Heavy jartillery .0.s-.00- beens 56,454 
POOR ae pave ie isvelers kines = ete 323,758 

Mules: 
OAD Ceeereccres ake elevensuars Mugler ceeiene 136,911 
Pack Vand Tidings weicnsicce sheet 20,848 
ALTE Loe Glorditiot Oto Ato ssc 157,759 
Total horses and mules... 481,517 


The total animals received in the A. E. 


F. to May 1, 1919, were as follows: 


The total forage received was 734,293 
tons of oats, bran, and hay from the 
United States and 90,117 tons of hay 
from Europe. The A. E. F. constructed 
remount depots and veterinary hospitals 
to house 44,200 animals and took over 
from the French space for 23,100. The 
mortality among horses and mules was 
very high, as shown by the following 


table from April 6, 1917, to Dee. 31, 
1918: 

Horses | Mules Total 

In America..| 24,144 6,040] 30,184 

Abroad ..... 37,615 5,667 | 43,282 

Total ....| 61,759] 11,707| 73,466 


STORAGE OF SUPPLIES IN THE A. RB, F. 


_| Day’s Sq. ft. 
Supply | per Man 
Estimated requirements 90 Za! 
Experience and storage 
under canvas re- 
UICC rasta ee 90 9 
Reduction of submarine 
menace reduced to. . 45 4.5 
The above estimate does not include 
stores in transit. Of covered storage 


space, 90 per cent. was built and 10 per 
cent. taken over from the French. The 
total covered storage space built or ac- 
quired by the A. E. F. was as follows: 


Square feet 


General storage depots..... | 15,329,372 
Dock storage |). «ene 3,028,438 
Miscellaneous storage...... 7,603,334 

Total . .:..55 0 <MacwieitetienlLe Oo Grekaa: 
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MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE A. E. F., 
TO MAY 1, 1919 


Motor transport was about 90 per cent. 
of the total in the A. E. F. Each divi- 
sion had in its various trains 650 vehi- 
cles. The A. E. F. required, 49 truck 
tons per 1,000 men. 


Re- Re- 
ceived | ceived 
from from Total 
U. 8. | Europe 
Passenger 
Vehicles: 
Bicycles. o.3 6... ZA SEV LS noc 27,726 
Reconnaissance. 767 etree 767 
Ambulances 7,239 20 7,259 
Motorcycles .... 21,611 1,300 22,911 
Motor cars..... 9,515 755 10,270 
Omnibuses .... 16 2 18 
Wotalics ass wee 66,874 2,077 68,951 
Cargo 
Trucks: 
Light delivery. 10,011 45 10,056 
5-ton and over. 2,650 82 2,732 
1%- and 2-ton. 12,656 804 13,460 
3- and 4-ton... 19,158 2,611 21,769 
PUOLAN reisinis an 44,475 3,542 48,017 
Special-type 
Vehicles : 
Caterpillar 2,240 2,240 
Artillery repair 83 783 
Artillery supply 556 
Equipment and 
PEDAL ices 123 aiaiele sie! 123 
Anti - aircraft 
and trucks. SO Uirtetesters 30 
Machine - shop 
trailers 106 16 122 
Tank trucks... 793 178 966 
Machine - shop 
trucks 40 131 2 163 
W@raglers, 5.0. ( 3,818 1,902 5,720 
Laboratory 
STUCKS! Oe. as 92 52 144 
Kitchen trailers 174 114 288 
ERPRCLORS | ciate 144 139 283 
Fire engine and 
disinfection. 17 24 41 
Winch trucks..|........ 73 73 
BROLAL, a cteisiciesAts 9,007 2,525 11,532 
Grand total..| 120,356 8,144] 128,500 


The total purchases of gasoline for mo- 
tor transport in the A. E. F. to Dec. 31, 
1918, amounted to 703,104 bbl., valued 
at $10,104,437. For the United States 
the purchases were 484,282 bbl., valued 
at $5,448,570. The total consumption of 
motor car gasoline from Jan. 1, 1918, to 
May 1, 1919, was 87,663,056 gal. 


FOREIGN HISTORY 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT OF 
THE A. E. F. 


A. E. F. transportation service began 
in June, 1917, at one port, St. Nazaire, 
with less than 1,000 personnel. In No- 
vember, 1918, cargo was being unloaded 
at 30 ports, and the personnel totalled 
53,360. Average daily tonnage increased 
from 767 tons in July, 1917, to 29,661 
tons in October, 1918. The dock and 
railroad equipment received was as fol- 
lows, to May, 1919: 


From From 
Uns Europe Total 
Gantry cranes. A0il\Weserseaneee 40 
Floating der- 
MICIES!T sp ctensrche 5: Wiekateuetete 5 
Standard-gauge 
Grissy Wopicito 18,664 1,033 | 19,697 
Standard-gauge 
locomotives. 1,508 359 | 1,867 
Tenders and 
EYES rer sieeve 26 12 38 
Barges? and 
lighters i 132 118 250 
Locomotive 
CLEANED 7S sree. 5 32 127 159 


1 Does not include 500 German locomo- 
tives, but does include 175 American con- 
solidated locomotives turned over to the 
French. *391,857 short tons were trans- 
ported on French inland waterways. 


FOOD RATIONS AND CONSUMPTION 
IN THE ARMY, JUNE 1, 1917, TO 
APRIL 30, 1919 


The soldier gained an average of 12 Ib. 
while in the Army. The garrison ration 


weighs 4.5 lb. The average consumption 
per man per day in the A. E. F. was 4.3 
Ib. In 1898, the ration cost 13 cents per 
day; in 1918, 48 cents per day. The 
average cost per day to feed the entire 
Army at its height was $2,500,000. The 
total value of food shipped from the 
United States to December, 1918, was 
$327,060,097; it comprised 84 per cent. 
of the total food consumption. 

Ration Pounds | Total Pounds 
Component issued Issued 
Potatoes .. ; 620,517,252 
IMECAL aiteesrotsl ocecsxe : 581,135,722 
WOU 5.6 stave é 464,507,910 
SUT Sosa neme A 130,201,980 
Fruit : 123,027,018 
Beans . A 97,546,172 
VI Er sxcner steve, rai ¥ 52,547,797 
GOfreeiwsre etc iatere 43,221,020 
Rice and hominy | 0.075 39,716,466 
Butter seers oe .0312 37,233,542 
Tobacco eels || O1025 31,107,466 
Salt +. | 0.04 26,107,637 
Sandy-ess Matsa 0.05 24,301,860 
Vinegar ..... . | 0.04 18,431,576 
SOuUp Depress cv jeuety eae eetens 12,029,125 
Baking powder. | 0.005 2,800,955 
Peppers) sareslen 0.00125 1,049,175 
Flavoring ext.. | 0.000875 711,076 
Cinnamon ..... 0.000875 482.919 

Mots lonenpece wel sie ee | 2,306,690, 008 
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CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE, APRIL 6, 1917, TO NOV. 11, 1918 . 

Con- 
sump- 

tion 

: Issued, June 1 

Shipped » naires Rate 

Produced Overscns 1917, a 30, | per 

Man 

Per 

Year 

ESTEMUKCLSUI le piate'ie siine (seperate caepere tates 19,419,000} 3,127,000 6,049,215 4.1 
WGbts. denim... <5 ssl onns 10,238,000] 3,423,000 2,437,298 1.6 
GOATS WOOL! Feis)..<. srelolets tells sisienete 12,365,000} 3,871,000 5,756,204 3.8 
Drawers, summer ....0.0..00 38,118,000 | 3,889,000 1,694,205 Ww 
Drawers, winter .... 00 ..sisisre 33,766,000 | 10,812,000 12,236,788 8.3 
OVENCOATS:» 5 s)iajs.ecrrie oie wie wiappienete 7,748,000 | 1,780,000 2,778,070 1.9 
PARESs LANG! | (cera /ot toe te uate ye teins 22,198,000} 6,401,000 6,768,190 4.6 

Shoes, marching and flield..... 26,423,000 | 9,136,000 7,381,700 5. 
Stockings, wool, light and heavy | 89,871,000 | 29,733,000 Eight,’ 8,223,284 rie 

Trousers and breeches, wool.... | 17,342,000] 6,191,000 1,701 6. 
Undershirts, summer ....s.006 40,895,000 | 4,567,000 i 297,401 9 
Undershirts, winter .......... 28,869,000 | 11,126,000 12,796,376 8.8 


ARTILLERY AND SMALL-ARMS PROCUREMENT OF A. E. F. TO MAY 1, 1919 


Artillery : 
4.7-in. 
5-in. 


gun 


14-in. naval 


8-in. and 9.2-in. howitzer 


75-mm. 


75-mm. field “gun 
155-mm. howitzer 
155-mm. gun 
12-in. seacoast gun 
240-mm. howitzer 


Total 


seacoast gun 
6-in. seacoast gun 
8-in. seacoast gun 
10-in. seacoast gun 
12-in. seacoast mortar 


Trench warfare: 


8-in. Stokes 


6-in. Newton mortar . 
58-mm. mortar 
240-mm. mortar 


Total 
Small arms: 
Rifles 


Pistols and revolvers 
Machine guns 
Automatic rifles 


37-mm. gun 


mortar 


From From 
United States cetas 
71 yeu 
26 26 
74 74 
6 6 
= aml NEI rp ae Sees 15 
Gli eehiezkintestes 6 
Blea tare erate 8 
88 160 248 
18 66 84 
160 1,862 2,022 
2 796 798 
S leaetre Laettenol ate 233: 233 
474 3,117 o,pok 
845 854 1,699 
48 413 461 
ofa Pedal ovatetakstane 136 136 
Se eeomeie 3c 107 107 
893 ibaa Ko) 2,403 
DOL OOO Mirevtretercuers 1,761,000 
SE QOOON ies cree erk 560,000 
44,111 5,255 49,366 
43,368 35,229 78,597 
60 641 TOL 
2,408,539 41,125 | 2,449,664 


RIFLE PRODUCTION TO NOV. 9, 1918 
The United States started the war with 


Production to Nov. 9, 1918, was: 


the following rifle reserve: 


Enfield | Springfield 
lens Foy) GC WNSiy crocs Olcieny Geeta 600,000 | Before August, ; 
SEP aed ths love ene: Sy ate esaseic re slel 160,000 bh: & Mion oral oo Sal 5 16,666 
Ross (purchased from Canada) © 20,000 |Aug. 1, 1917, to f 

’ Russian orders undelivered. 280,049 Nov. 9, 191 2,193,429 21287805, 
PR OLBM aren fowls siesta eek arate 1,060,049 Total ss scene 2,506,307 329,544 
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MACHINE-GUN PRODUCTION TO END OF 1918 


In 1912 Congress sanctioned four eames guns per regiment. In 1919 new 
Army plans provide 336 per regiment. 


American-Made Arms 
Total Total, 
Type Produced | Used at ee 
the Front Including 
Training 
CAV Vs SCOW DANE (LOL) vie ss -tetslssalovateieta rele) ley atctere « 56,612 1,168 3,528 
(iC era Ge UT ihe AOA EI CRUE Ae ARM Ae eg 12/125 2)340 2)860 
EHCNT olla ree nant bors. Xe ACIDS Newer Oyo ; 
MowiaMraircrantaee keys she oie a larsaee ade ae 39,200 1,393| °° 3.930 
Peet eer ircPaty 2 5)5 (e)Ftle:tls Sey eect ral eat re es 580 a : 
PETG ADAPT ORAL Go ofa oi fcS6 6 wie Voie, hich aleve, ote iee pene iavemt aihe-< 38,000 ok 1220 Bir 3,084 
WPRCHO TS Maa IROL EN ctaaie'a's oye) exslave) ela erevoterahsvavate shel suena 3,714 1,320 1,625 
FA SIEME BROW nine tae WaAVEy. Woe ac, rate sear wick PeSIeTE Ce 69,960 4,608| 17,664 
PROUUMU shats PaPatovel sai sesie cial s ohays atari i ehereh ate diskarereiene 226,557 * 12,049 32,691 
AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT OF A. E. F. TO NOY. 11, 1918 
Rounds Received 
From From | 
p ve United States Europe ates 
Artillery ammunition «)...2)..%.% css 5,533,692 10,398,703 15,932,395 
Trench-warfare ammunition ...... 371,840 6,984,225 7,356,065 
Small-arms ammunition .......... 1,423,222,000 231,034,000 | 1,654,256,000 
TOTAL AMMUNITION PRODUCTION FOR ARMY, BY MONTHS 
: Artillery Small Arms Artillery Small Arms 
Nov., 1917... 1.427.000 156;102,792)) July, LOTS. . 1,085,000 | 2,306,999,284 
Dec., .1917.. 4 351,117,928 | Aug., 1918.. 2,091,000] 2,623,847,546 
DADs LOLS cians 376,000 573,981,712 |Sept., 1918..| 2,558,000] 2,942,875,786 
Feb. 1908. .'5 586,000 760,485,688 | Oct., 1918.. 3,072,000] 3,236,396,100 
March, 1918.. 842,000 | 1,021,610,958 | Nov., 1918.. 2,592,000] 3,507,023,300 
April, 1918... | 1,130,000 | 1,318,298,492 | Dec., 1918.. 2,024,000} 3,741,652,200 
Maye p hOlss...s |. 1,194,000! 6165042052) Jan ROUND. |e e cals! 8,940,682,744 
June, 1918.... | 1,341,000 | 1,958,686,784 
Total .... | 20,318,000 | 30,045,903,366 


ARTILLERY TRACTORS IN THE A. EB. By 


Number Received 
Size of Caliber and Type Horses Number 
Tractor of Artillery Replaced Ordered From From Total 
US: Europe 
{75-mm. field gun..... is 
2%-ton|13-in. A.A. & field gun oo eek pe ae 1 
Beton ia eNO a in 8 ‘1A PBO, fea AGO} eee 450 
SORA Gee eo tortaa hice Bees’), (648) lena 643 
15-ton 5- and 6-in. seacoast gun 267 226 i 350 
20-ton 8-in. howitzer ....... 1,165 73 649 
SO ADSI E teae IE eae etry hes | ig Ae Per 24,791 1,393 350 1,743 


TANKS IN THE A. BE. F. 


An American produced the fundamen- | American Tank Corps did all its fighting 
tal invention of the tank, the caterpillar |in foreign-built tanks. The total re- 
tractor. A French ordnance officer ap- | ceived by the A. E. F. to Nov. 11, 1918, 
plied it to war uses. -The British Navy | were: 
first produced tanks in England, and the 
British Army had the honor of first using | British 30-ton tank.........+.- 26 
them in battle, that of Cambrai. Seale 6-ton tank... ../...0 baneials 239 


To 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


The American Chemical Warfare Service was created on June 28, 1918. 


One 


regiment of gas and incendiary troops operated at the front, and two more were 


being formed at the time of the armistice. 
was as follows, in short tons: 


American gas production to Noy. 1, 1918, 


Shipped we A Shipped 

Total to otal, to 
Gas tons |A. E.F Gas tons | A.B. F. 

tons tons 
~ a) 
Liquid chlorine ...... 25123 1,485 | Brombenzyl cyanide... Eyal atelonawetene 
Gaseous chlorine LE TOA restate leita White phosphorus obs 1,006 171 
blo peri! ee sretere dete 2,776 1,903 | Tintetrachloride 695 106 
IPROSSENGleseieys occ aces 1,616 420 | Titanium tetrachloride SS) eopetekeiene 

Mustard onl ms veces Tit 190 


CHEMICAL WARFARE PROCUREMENT IN THE A, EF. F. 


Received from 
Total 
United States Europe 
Defensive supplies: 
BOxXs LESPITALOTS s joxayshensieotercnstersbecetenekcheneds 3,763,721 613,623 4,377,344 
Spare; canisters icici eladerereetete 5 1,686,907 405,990 2,092,897 
Sag paste, Cubes. 2: sucreveceretererese doniins 3,148,391 793,080 3,941,471 
Chioride of lime; toms) i's scien ' 1,860 786 2,64 
Horse respirators ..... Shetetetakerokemetenele 354,665 166,407 521,072 
PPAR OTIS 155 rota orteita farstetet e louneneamede oes 19,691 11,680 31,371 
Dug-out blankets, yd. 2... :000805 506 23,542 216,906 240,448 
Anti-dimming compound, 100,000 2,277,030 2,377,030 
Police rattles ....... cifeve © sijaitalle vee teneyen iavekeie lowers tenet 83,067 i 83,067 
Protective /SloOviesy sciececlescenmecnnens aiskeusustoae A 451,246 451,246 
Offensive supplies: 

Projectors; Dhivens <4" Vcc steicsqevereteralonene 5,278 2,754 8,032 
Rrojectors,. Wivens! 2/5. 9/7isasreceinieieneae 7,972 13,842 21,814 
Drums; Gasfilled: Cs 'Gs oc cisreierete ererekoren| | nekenne teers 25,833 25,833 
Drums, Gasfilled! N.. Ci Wis. siete) e, cweuele onl eee ne ener nonetoe 10,488 10,438 
Stokes; mortars; 4/7 9 i\srehe-s,« eteccuecaletehon el | Renee ees aie 216 216 
Bombs) \Gas, 4 5.) sibs ote wipeieta lets lere cede eee haere RS we 74,336 74,336 
Bombs. Smoke, W. Pala. che neie AIA aloo 17,248 17,248 
Bomibs;- Thermite, 47 - cia crease anonele se cuneysl ape rene oR ReR eI 14,644 14,644 

THE AMERICAN AIR SERVICE AMERICAN AIR SERVICE SQUADRONS 


The U. S. Army possessed at the out- 
break of the War five officer aviators. 
By April 6, 1917, the number was 65, 
with 1,330 enlisted and civilian men and 
224 obsolete planes. Congress appro- 
priated $694,250,000 for air service dur- 
ing the War. 13,200 cadets and 9,075 
students attended flying schools. 16,952 
planes were received from the following: 


Italian 59 
English 258 
French 4,881 
United States 11,754 
IMMA ogedabooacadooDo 1d On 16,952 
Engine production to Nov. 29, 1918, 
was as follows: 
OX (Curtiss) | 8,458|Gnome ... 280 
Hispano- AN TU ASS er, 2,250 
Suiza.... | 4,100 
Le Rhone.... | 1,298 |} Bugatti 11 
Lawrence 451 | Liberty 15,572 
Total 32,420 


On Noy. 11, 1918, each of the 23 bal- 
loon companies at the front had one bal- 
loon in service and one in reserve, of 275 
received in the A, E. F. 


AT THE FRONT, BY MONTHS 
Squadrons equipped with from 15 to 25 


planes 
Date No. Date No. 
April 30,1918 8 | Aug. 31, 1918.) 26 
May wedi 12 | ‘Sept? 930.5% 32 
Jiume) SOc 13 | Oct. 31. 6 43 
Jwly; -Saieeeee 14 | Nov. 2155 haves 45 


COMBAT RECORD OF AMERICAN AIR 
SERVICE DURING PERIOD OF 
T 


HE WAR 
Enemy planes brought down: 

Confirmed: €-\cjcretuerarne tas Pesinearge 491 
Unconfirmed ents emi saa eeeeee 354 
Total “scenes lesphate nts Spe Te ALE ree 845 
American planes lost......... auere rArfal 

Enemy balloons avai. 
Confirmed” kasi eee TOR saute 5 
Unconfirmed (iene see Soe: 25 
Total Ae Win Oita oc Olea) 82 
45 


American balloons lost......+++. 
92 


Ill. FOREIGN HISTORY 
AVIATION FIELDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Status, Status, 
Field Location Octags Field Location Oct; 
1919 1919 
Barron Eyerman, Tex... 4 March . | Riverside, Cal.... 3 
Bolling ....| Anacostia, D. C...4 3} Mather ,...| Sacramento, Cal.. 3 
Brooks .... | San Antonio, Tex.. 3 Mitchell Mineola, N. 3 
Call ...... | Wichita Falls, Tex. 6 New Dorp.. | Staten Island, 'N, Y. A 
Carlstrom Arcadia Wass). ss 3 Parks Millington, Tenn. 3 
Carruthers Benbrook, Tex..... 4 Payne West Point, Miss... 4 
Chapman .. IME WEG. fe 3 Post Fort Sill, Okla.... al 
Chanute ... Rantoul, hiss 3 Rich Waco, Tex.... 4 
Dorr ...... | Arcadia, Fla.. 3 Rockwell San Diego, Cal.. al 
Eberts Loanoke, BANTER a og 4 SCORE iatecob ane Belleville, Ill.. 3 
Ellington Houston, Tex..... 3 Selfridge Mt. Clemens, Mich, 3 
Gerstner Lake Charles, La.. 4 Souther Americus, Ga..... Be 
Hazelhurst Mineola, N. Your 3 Taylor Montgomery, ‘Ala.. 4 
Kelly, No. 1; San Antonio, Tex.. ef! Taliaferro Hicks), Tex. cess ics > 4 
Kelly, No. 2| San Antonio, Tex.. 3 Wilbur 
Langley Hampton, Va..... 1 Wright | Fairfield, Ohio.... 4 
TOV.) 65 2)50.0 Dallas, exes. 2.52 4 
AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOTS AND BALLOON SCHOOL 

Middletown, Pa.......... . 2 Montzomenyi Ala... .js,0)s55 0.0) sissue 1 
EUUCHILONG) 0 V Ajsis sche es1ic/ ele «eke oho. a al Lith Gk WO a@ywods onoocmo oon. 1 
San Antonio, PROX er aero te ote eons ehehe 1 Gardene Citys INa pXisests c/a sctsecrses 5 
Morrison, Vane Babes 5 ed 3 ena 4 PAT CACT Ay NCA. ister slelosc a evatelieneuetere 3 
Dallas, UGSSs oe, HEC RO eRe 5 TEGOMET Sie Viay sr aieirainisha, «.eiajecee felons il 

1, owned by U. S. 2, being purchased. 3, purchase suspended by act of Con- 
gress. 4, retained temporarily, to be abandoned later. 5, retained temporarily. 


6, sold or salvaged. 


AIRPLANES USED BY THE A. E. F. TO JAN. 1, 1919, BY TYPE 


Combat planes were all of foreign make, American types delivered being suitable 
only for training, observation, and bombing. 


Type 


Pursuit and 
combat 


Observation 


Bombing 


Training 


Most 
yetperraat Nationality 
Used 
Spad French a 
S E-5 English 
S. TAe Italian | 
Breguet French | 
Salmson French 
A.R.1 and 2| English b 
DeHaviland-4 | American J 
Breguet French 
DeHaviland-4 | American $ 
Voisan French J 
Total 


Total Procurement 
(52 Types) 
aber 5 
eceived rom 
United me Total 
States | “Urope 
1,097 
32 0 ISL5S: 1153 
19 
369 
678 1,443 833 2,276 
142 
1,440 
See Observation 
a e 379 379 
10 
0 2,816 2,816 
1,443 api ltoyl 6,624 


COMPARATIVE AIRPLANE STRENGTH AT THE FRONT, NOV. 11, 1918 


Army | Coupatend Observation Bomber d- Total 

Belgian 45 100 8 153 
Austrian 220 391 alik 622 
American 330 293 aly Ey( 740 
Italian . 336 3.60 116 812 
Britishiee...6s-5 Ewes 759 503 496 1,758 
RETINA (iasator steven vars love Sdoneha athe 1,020 1,442 268 2130 
meme h ys... atin.c 6 Ch. SEO t 1,344 1,505 472 Sank 

Total AW IEd Is wastes s oa Bn oe GOe-ordel |e Sy miekcrrenks GAN tere orice 6,784 

EOE INCD CMY: Mie tale eiictalis! sec earatate ay Claicns oie, iass|} oheueleetenstar'ed oho ereteuonnhekses 3,352 


IV. THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


President.—W oodrow Wilson, Dem- 
ocrat, of New Jersey, inaugurated 
twenty-eighth President of the United 
States on March 4, 1913, was re-elect- 
ed on Nov. 7, 1916, for a second term 
of four years beginning March 4, 1917; 
term expires March 4, 121. 

The President and Vice-President 
are elected for terms of four years by 
the state electoral colleges, whose 
membership is based on the Congres- 
sional apportionment. This appor- 
tionment is revised after each decen- 
nial census, as shown in the table in 
the YEAR Book for 1912 (p. 159). 
The official figures of the popular and 
electoral votes, in the Presidential 
elections of 1908, 1912, and 1916 are 
given in the Year Boox for 1916 (p. 
170). The salary of the President is 
$75,000, with an allowance of $25,000 
for traveling expenses. 


Secretary to the President.—Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, of New Jersey. 
The General Deficiency Appropriation 
Act continues the salary of the Secre- 
tary to the President at $7,500 per 
year, to which it was raised from the 
statutory amount of $6,000 in 1911 at 
the request of President Taft. 

Vice-President.—Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, Democrat, of Indiana, inaugu- 
rated Vice-President of the United 
States on March 4, 1913, was re-elect- 
ed on Nov. 7, 1916. for a second term 
of four years beginning March 4, 1914; 
term expires March 4, 1921. 

The Vice-President presides over 
the Senate, with no vote’ except in 
case of a tie. 
The President pro tempore of the 
Senate, who presides in the absence 
of the Vice-President, is Senator Al- 
bert B. Cummins (Iowa). 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS ! 


Ten Cabinet officers, constituting 
the President’s advisory council, each 
in charge of one of the great Depart- 
ments of the Government, are nomi- 
nated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, for a term subject to 
the President’s pleasure. The salary 
of the Cabinet ollicers is $12,000 each. 

Only the Postmaster-General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of 
Labor remain of the original Cabinet 
of President Wilson confirmed on 
March 5, 1913. The heads of the other 
Departments were appointed as fol- 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State—Bainbridge 
Colby, N. Y. 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 


since 1915, resigned on Feb. 12, 1920. 
Bainbridge Colbyss N. Y., was nominated 
on Feb, 20, 


Charged with negotiations relating 
to foreign affairs. 


lows: State, 1920; Treasury, 1920 
(present Secretary of original Cab- 
inet but transferred from Department 
of Agriculture) ; War, 1914; Justice, 
1919; Interior, 1920; Agriculture, 
1920; Commerce, 1919. 

By Act of Congress, in the case of 
vacancy in office of President through 


the death or removal of both President . 


and Vice-President, the Cabinet offi- 
cers succeed to the Presidency in the 
order indicated in the following sum- 
mary of the organization of the ex- 
ecutive departments. 


Under-Secretary.—Frank Lyon Polk, 
N. Y. $7,500. 

The office of Under-Secretary of State 
was created by the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Act of March 
1, 1919, the former office of Counselor be- 
ing abolished thereby. Mr. Polk, former- 
ly Counselor, was reappointed Under-Sec- 
retary. 

Assistant Secretary.—William Phillips, 
Mass. $5,000. 

Second Assistant Secretary.—Alvey A. 
Adee, D. C. $4,500 
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Third Assistant Secretary.—Breckin- 
ridge Long, Mo. $4,500. 

Director of the Consular Service.—Wil- 
bur J. Garr, N.Y. $4,500. 


Solicitor.—Lester H. Woolsey, N. Y. 
$5,000. 

Foreign Trade Adviser.—Julius G. Lay, 
acting. 


Bureau of Accounts.—Chief, William 
MeNeir, D. C. $2,450. 

Bureawof Appointments——Chief, Miles 
M. Shand, N. J. $2,100. 

Division of Passport Control.—Chief, 
Charles B. Walsh, Pa. $2,100. 

Formerly the Bureau of Citizenship. 
Mr. Walsh was appointed in 1919, suc- 
ceeding Richard W. Flournoy. 

Consular Bureau.—Chief, Herbert C. 
Hengstler, O. $3,000. 

Diplomatic Bureau.—Chief, Wallach A. 
McCathran, D.C. $2,100. 

Mr, McCathran was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Sydney Y. Smith. 

Bureau of Indexes and Archives.—Chief, 
David A. Salmon. $2,500. 

Bureau of Rolls and Library.—Chief, 
John A. Tonner, O. $2,100. 

Division of Latin-American Affairs.— 
Chief, Leo S. Rowe, Pa. $4,500. 

Dr. Rowe, tormerly Assistant Secretary 
ef the Treasury, was appointed on Oct. 1, 
succeeding Jordan H. Stabler. 

Division of Mexican Affairs.—Chief, 
Charles M. Johnston, N. Y. $4,500. 

Mr. Johnston was appointed in 1919. 

Division of Far-Eastern Affairs.— Chief, 

‘John Van A. MacMurray, N. Y. $4,500. 

Mr. MacMurray was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Ransford 8. Miller. 

Division of Near-Eustern Affairs.—Act- 
ing Chief, Sheldon Whitehouse, 

' Mr. Whitehouse was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Albert H. Putney. 

Division of Western European Affairs. 
—Acting Chief, Albert B. Ruddick, Ill. 

Mr. Ruddick was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Joseph C. Grew, appointed Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Commis- 
sion. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Treasury.—David 
Franklin Houston, Mo. 

Mr. Houston, formerly Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was confirmed as Secretary of 
the Treasury ou Jan, 31, 1920, succeeding 
Carter Glass, appointed Senator from Vir- 
ginia for the balance of the term of Sena- 
tor Thomas S. Martin, deceased, expiring 
in 1925. 


Charged with management of the 
national finances. He prepares plans 
for improvement of the revenue and 
support of the public credit; superin- 
tends collection of the revenue; grants 
warrants for all moneys paid from 
and into the Treasury; controls con- 
struction of public buildings; coinage 
and printing of money; and the ad- 
ministration of the Coast Guard and 
the Public Health Service; ex officio 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 


Board, of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, and of the War Finance Cor- 
polation; chairman of the United 
States section of the International 
High Commission. 


Assistant Secretaries—James H. Moyle, 
Utah, in charge of public buildings and 
miscellaneous; R. C. Leffingwell, N. Y.. in 
charge of fiscal offices; Jouett Shouse, 
Kan., in charge of internal revenue, war- 
risk insurance, and customs; Norman H. 
Davis, Tenn., in charge of foreign loans; 
Albert Rathbone, N. Y., on special mis- 
sion abroad, $5,000 each. 

Mr. Davis was confirmed in November, 
succeeding Leo S. Rowe, resigned. 

Assistant to the Secretary.—George R. 
Cooksey, D.C. $5,000. 

Supervising Architect—James A. Wet- 
more, acting. $5,000. Charged with su- 
perintending the construction and repair 
of public buildings. 

Engraving and Printing.—Chief of Bu- 
reau, James L. Wilmeth, Ark., $6,000. 
Produces all the securities and similar 
work of the Government printed from steel 
plates. 

Secret Service.—Chief, Wm. H. Moran. 
$4,500. Charged with detection of coun- 
terfeiting, and similar frauds on the Goy- 
ernment. 

Comptroller of the Treasury.—Walter 
W. Warwick, O. $6,000. Construes the 
laws relating to appropriations and meth- 
ods of rendering and stating accounts. 

Treasurer of the Unitcd States.—John 
Burke, N. D. $8,000. Charged with the 
receipt and disbursement of all public 
moneys deposited in the Treasury and sul- 
treasuries and in national bank deposi- 
tories. 

Comptroller of the Currency.—John 
Skelton Williams, Va. $5,000. Has su- 
peryision of the national banks, their ex- 
amination and reports; the preparation 
and issue of national bank circulation ; the 
redemption and destruction of national 
bank notes. Ez oficio a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board: and in this capac- 
ity draws a salary of $7,000 in addition to 
the salary of $5,000 attached to the office 
proper. 

Internal Revenue.—Commissioner, Dan- 
iel C. Roper, S. C., $10,000. General su- 
pervision of the collection of all internal 
revenue taxes. including the income tax, 
and the enforcement of internal revenue 
and national prohibition laws. 

The Mint.—Director, Raymond J. Bak- 
er, $5,000. General supervision of the 
mints and assay offices. 

Farm Loan Board,—Created to admin- 
ister the Federal farm-loan system, Com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
chairman er officio, and four appointive 
members (full term. eight years; salary 
$10,000 per annum). The appointive 
members of the Board, with the terms for 
which they are commissioned, are as fol- 
lows: George W. Norris, Pa., Farm Loan 
Commissioner (to 1920), Asbury F. Lev- 
er, S. C. (to 1924) ; W. S. A. Smith, lowa 
(to 1922); Charles E. Lobdell, Kan. (to 
1926). Secretary, W. W. Flannagan, 

Mr. Lever, formerly Representative 
from South Carolina, was appointed in 
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1919 for the unexpired term of Herbert 
Quick, resigned. 

Public Health Service.—Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, Hugh S. Cumming, $6,000. Charged 
with the framing and enforcement of reg- 
ulations for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of contagious diseases, 
including venereal diseases; supervision 
of the quarantine service of the United 
States, and of the marine hospitals; sci- 
entific research in public health and hy- 
giene; promotion of popular health edu- 
cation. 

Coast Guard—Commodore Command- 
ant, Wm. E. Reynolds. $5,000 

Commodore Reynolds was appointed in 
1919, succeeding Ellsworth P. Bertholf, 
resigned. 

Bureau of War-Risk Insurance.—Direc- 
tor, Col, R. A. Cholmeley-Jones. Admin- 
isters the allotments and allowances to de- 
pendents of soldiers and sailors and com- 
pensation and insurance for soldiers and 
sailors. 

Col. Cholmeley-Jones was appointed on 
May 19, succeeding Col. D. L. Lindsley, 
resigned. 


Wark DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of War.—Newton Diehl 
Baker, Ohio. 

Charged with supervision of nation- 
al defense and expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes. 


Assistant Secretary of War.—Benedict 
Crowell, Ohio. $5,000. 

Second Assistant Secretary of War.— 
Vacant. 

The General Staff.—Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Peyton C. March. $10,000. Charged 
with preparation of plans for the national 
defense, and the promotion of the efficiency 
of the Army. 

The chiefs of the military bureaus are 
as follows: 

Adjutant-General.—Major-Gen. P. C. 
Harris. $8,000. 

Inspector-General.—Major-Gen. John L. 
Chamberlain. $8,000 

Judge-Advocate-General. — Major-Gen. 
E. H. Crowder. $8,000. 

Quartermaster-General. 
Harry L. Rogers. $8,000. 

Surgeon-General.—Major-Gen. Merritte 
W. Ireland. $8,000. 

Chief of Coast Artillery.—Major-Gen. 
Frank W. Coe. ,000. 

Chief of Engineers —Major-Gen. Lans- 
ing H. Beach. $8,000 

General Beach was confirmed on Feb. 4, 
succeeding Major-Gen. Wm. M. Black, re- 
tired. 

Chief of Ordnance. aCe wee Clar- 
ence C. Williams. $8,0 

Chief Signal One ae Gen. George 
O. Squier. $8,00 

Chief of Seca of Insular Affairs.— 
Major-Gen. Frank McIntyre. $8,000. 

Chief of Militia Bureau.—Major-Gen. 


— Major-Gen. 


Jesse McI. Carter. $8,000. 

Chief of Field Artillery~—Major-Gen. 
Wm. J. Snow. $8,000. 

Director of Military Aeronautics.— 
Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell. $6,000. 

Director of Air Service.—Major-Gen. 


Charles T. Menoher. $8,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney-General.—A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, Pa. 


A. Mitchell Palmer was born at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., May 4, 1872. He was educated 
in the public schools, the Moravian Paro- 
chial School, at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Swarthmore College, from which he was 
graduated in 1891. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed official stenographer of the Forty- 
third Judicial District of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1893 was admitted to the bar, 
forming a partnership at Stroudsburg with 
John B. Storm, which continued until the 
latter’s death in 1901. Mr. Palmer -en-. 
tered Congress as Representative of the 
Twenty-sixth District of Pennsylyania in 
1909 and served until 1915. In October, 
1917, he was appointed Alien Property 
Custodian, and held this office until his 
resignation on March 5, 1919, to assume 
the duties of Attorney-General, succeeding 
Thomas Watt Gregory, who _ resigned 
March 4. Mr, Palmer was nominated on 
Feb. 27 and took the oath of office on 
March 5, although his nomination was not 
confirmed until Aug. 20. He was suc- 
ceeded as Alien Property Custodian by 
Francis P. Garvan. 


Represents the United States in all 
legal matters. 


Solicitor-General.—Alexander C. King, ~ 
Ga. $10,000. Charged with the business 
of the Government in the Supreme Court 
and in state courts. 

Assistant to the Attorney-General. 
Charles B. Ames, Okla. $9,000. Charged 
wih matters arising under the Federal an- 
ti-trust and interstate commerce laws. 

Mr. Ames was appointed in 1919, suc- 
ceeding George Carroll Todd. 

Assistant Attorney-General.—One at 
$8,000 (customs division) and six at $7,- 
500. 


Buréau of  Investigation.—Director, 
Wm. J. Flynn, N. Y. $7,500. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster-General.—Albert 
ney Burleson, Tex. 

Has direction and management of 
the Post Office Department and postal 
service. 


Sid- 


First Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
John C. Koons, Md. $5,000. Divisions 
of post-office service, postmasters’ appoint- 
ments, and dead letters. 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
Otto Praeger, Tex. $5,000. Divisions of 
railway mail service, foreign mails, rail- 
way adjustments, railways mail-pay sta- 
tistics, and aerial mail service. 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
Alexander M. Dockery, Mo. $5,000. Di- 
visions of finance, postal savings, money 
orders, classification, stamps, and regis- 
tered mails. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General.— 
James I. Blakslee, Pa. $5,000. Divi- 
sions of rural Mails and equipment and 
supplies. 
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Navy DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of the Navy.—Josephus 
Daniels, N. C. 

Charged with direction of the Navy 
and superintendence of construction, 
equipment, and employment of ves- 
sels of war. : 


Assistant Secretary.—F ranklin Ds 
Roosevelt, N. Y. $5,000. 

Office of Naval Operations.—Chief, Adm. 
Robert E. Coontz. $10,000. Charged 
with the operations of the fleet and with 
the preparation and readiness of plans for 
its use in war. 

Admiral Coontz was appointed on Sept. 
24, succeeding Adm. Wm. S. Benson, re- 
tired, who later became Chairman of the 
Shipping Board. 

bureau of Yards and Docks.—Chief, 
Rear-Adm. Charles W. Parks. $8,000. 
Charged with the construction and mainte- 
nance of drydocks, buildings, and other 
Navy structures. 

Bureau of Navigation. Chief, Rear- 
Adm. Thomas Washington. $8,000. 
Charged with all matters concerning the 
records, education, training, supervision, 
and distribution of the personnel of the 
U. S. Navy and of the U. S. Naval Reserve 
Force: undertakes marine surveys and 
provides charts and sailing directions for 
the Navy and merchant marine; supplies 
nautical and surveying instruments to 
ships and prepares and issues the Nawti- 
cal Almanac. 

Admiral Washington was confirmed on 
Aug. 5, succeeding Rear-Adm. Victor 
Blue. 

Bureau of Ordnance.—Chief, Rear-Adm. 
Ralph Earle. $8,000. Charged with su- 
pervision of the Torpedo Station, maga- 
zines on shore, and with the manufacture 
of explosives, arms and equipment for the 
Navy. 

Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Chief Constructor, Rear-Adm. David W. 


Taylor. $8,000. Charged with the de- 
sign, construction, care, and repair of 
ships. 


Bureau of Steam Engineering.—Engi- 
neer-in-Chief, Rear-Adm. Robert S. Grif- 
fin. $8,000. Charged with designing, 
building and repairing machinery for na- 
val ships. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.— 
Raymaster-General, Rear-Adm. Samuel 
McGowan. $8,000. Charged with the 
supply of funds for disbursing officers, and 
the purchase of all naval supplies. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Surgeon-General, Rear-Adm. William C. 
Braisted. $8,000. Control of naval hos- 
pitals and hospital ships. 

Judge-Advocate-General, — Rear-Adm. 
George R. Clark. $8,000. Charged with 
supervision of all legal aspects of the Navy 
personnel. 

Marine Corps.—Commandant, 
‘Gen. George Barnett. $8,000. 

General Board of the Navy.—Adm, R. 
E. Coontz; Rear-Adms. Charles J. Bad- 
ger, A. S. Winterhalter, Wm. S. Sims, A. 
P. Niblack, and Joseph Strauss; Major- 
Gen. George Barnett; Capt. L. A. Cotten ; 
Lieut.-Col. L. C. Lucas; Lieut.-Comdr. H. 
F. Kingman. 


Major- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


é Secretary of the Interior.—Frank- 
lin Knight Lane, Cal. 


Mr. Lane resigned on Feb. 7, 1920. 


Charged with patents, pensions, 
public lands and parks, education, In- 
dian affairs, geological surveys, rec- 
lamation of arid lands, and mines, 
and railroad construction in Alaska. 


First Assistant Secretary.—Alexander 
T. Vogelsang, Cal. $5,000. 

Assistunt Secretary.—Selden G. Hop- 
kins, Wyo., $4,500. 

General Land _ Ojfice.—Commissioner, 
Clay Tallman, Nev. $5,000. Charged 
with the survey, management and disposi- 
tion of the public lands. 

Patent Ojfice—Commissioner, James T.. 
Newton, Ga. $5,000. Administration of 
the patent laws, and supervision of the 
registration of trade-marks. 

Pension Office.—Commissioner, ———— 
——. $5,000. Supervision of adjudi- 
cation of claims arising under laws grant- 
ing Army or Nayy service pensions prior 
tolOct., 6, 1917. 

Gaylord M. Saltzgaber resigned in No- 
vember. His successor has not been ap- 
pointed. 

Office of Indian Affairs —Commissioner, 
Cato Sells, Tex. $5,000. Has charge of 
the Indian tribes of the United States (ex- 
clusive of Alaska). 

Bureau of Education—Commissioner. 
Philander P. Claxton, Tenn. $5,000. 
Collects statistics and general information 
regarding education; has charge of the 
schools for native Alaskan children; 
and administers the endowment fund for 
gotleses of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

Geological Survey.—Director, George 
Otis Smith, Me. $6,000. Charged with 
classification of the public lands and ex- 
amination of the geologic structure, min- 
eral resources, and the mineral products 
of the national domain. 

Reclamation Service.—Director and 
Chief Engineer, Arthur P. Davis. $7,500. 
Charged with the survey, construction, 
and operation of the reclamation and irri- 
gation works in arid states, authorized by 
the act of June 17, 1902. 

Bureau of Mines.—Director, Vannoy H. 
Manning, Miss. $6,000. To promote the 
mining industry of the United States, fos- 
ter the safety of miners, and give atten- 
tion to the treatment of ores and the use 
of explosives. 

National Park Service.—Director, Stev- 
en T. Mather, Ill. $4,500. Charged with 
the administration of the national parks 
and national monuments, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agriculture.—Edwin 
Thomas Meredith, Iowa. 
Edwin Thomas Meredith was born at 


Avoca, Iowa, Dec. 23, 1876. He was 
graduated from Highland Park College in 
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1894 and two years later became publish- 
er at Des Moines of the Farmers’ Tribune. 
In 1902 he founded Successful Farming, 
of which he has been since editor and 
publisher. Mr. Meredith was nominated 
on Jan. 27 and confirmed on Jan. 31, suc- 
ceeding David Franklin Houston, ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury (see 
supra). 


Exercises supervision over agricul- 
tural industry, experiment stations, 


quarantine stations for imported cat- | 


tle, inspection of foods and drugs, na- 
tional forest reserves, and interstate 
game laws. 


Assistant Secretary—ZTames R. Riggs 
$5,000. 

Mr. Riggs was appointed in 1919, suc- 
ceeding Carl Vrooman, resigned. 

Weather Bureau.—Chief, Charles F. 
Marvin, D. C. $5,000. Charged with 
forecasting of weather for the benefit of 
agriculture, commerce and navigation. 

Bureau of Animal Industry.—Chief, 
John R. Mohler, D.C. $5,000. Conducts 
inspection of animals and meat food pro- 
ducts; investigates communicable diseases 
and their prevention, and the breeding and 
feeding of animals. 

Bureau of Plant Industry.—Chief, Wil- 
liam A. Taylor, Mich. $5,000. Charged 
with the improvement of crops by breed- 
ing and selection, and the introduction of 
new plants and seeds to different parts of 
the United States. 

Forest Service.—Chief, Henry Ss. 
Graves, Conn. $5,000. -Charged with 
the administration of the national forests, 
the investigation of forest problems and 
encouragement of protecting growing tim- 
ber. 

Bureau of Chemistry.—Chief, Carl L. 
Alsberg, Mass. $5,000. Charged with 
the analysis of agricultural products and 
fertilizers, and the investigation of the 
composition and adulteration of foods and 
drugs. 

Bureau of Soils——Chief, Milton Whit- 
ney, Md. $4,000. Charged with investi- 
gating soils in their relations to climate 
and organic life. 

Bureau of EBntomology.—Chief, L. O. 
Howard, N. Y. $5,000. Charged with 
dissemination of information regarding in- 
jurious insects affecting forests, crops and 
fruits, and means of their elimination. 

Bureau of Biological Survey.—Chief, B. 
W. Nelson, Ariz. $4,000. Investigates 
the economic relations of animal life. 
waayecd with enforcing the bird and game 
aws. 

Bureau of Crop Estimates.—Chief, Leon 
M. Estabrook, Tex. $4,000. Collects and 
collates agricultural statistics and issues 
crop reports and forecasts. 

States Relations Service-—Director, A. 
C. True, Conn. $4,500. Charged with 
the supervision and promotion of agricul- 
tural education and the maintenance of 
agricultural experiment stations. 

Bureau of Public Roads.—Chief, Thom- 
as H. MacDonald, Iowa. $6,000. Charged 
with investigating road making, road 
maintenance and road materials, the con- 
duct of irrigation and drainage investiga- 


tions, and the study of other rural engi- 
neering problems. 

Mr. MacDonald was appointed in 1919, 
a sien Logan Waller Page, died Dec. 
9, 1918 

Bureau of Markets.—Chief, George Liv- 
ingston, Ohio. $5,000. Charged with the 
conduct of investigations of rural econom- 
ics and codperative organization. 

Mr. Livingston was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Charles J. Brand. 

Office of Farm Management.—Chief, H. 
C. Taylor, Wis. $5,000. Charged with 
the study and improvement of farm prac- 
tice. 

Dr. Taylor, formerly professor of agri- 
cultural economics in the University of 
Wisconsin, was appointed in 1919, the 
office having been vacant since the res- 
ignation of Wm. J. Spillman in 1918. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce.—Joshua 
Willis Alexander, Mo. 


Joshua Willis Alexander was born at 
Cincinnati, Jan. 22, 1852. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Cincinnati 
and Canton, Mo., and Christian Univer- 
sity, whence he was graduated in 1872. 
In 1873 he established his home in Galla- 
tin, Mo., and in 1875 was admitted to the 
bar. From 1883 to 1888 he served in the 
General Assembly of Missouri,,during his 
last term being Speaker of the House. 
He was Judge of the Seventh Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Missouri from January, 1901, to 
February, 1907, when he resigned to 
enter Congress. He served continuously as 
Representative of the Third District of 
Missouri until his resignation as a member 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, to become Sec- 
retary of Commerce in succession to Wil- 
liam Cox Redfield, who resigned Nov. 1, 
Mr. Alexander was nominated on Dec. 4, 
was confirmed on Dec. 11, and took the 
oath of office on Dec. 16. 


Charged with promoting commerce, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping, fish- 
eries, and transportation. 


Assistant Secretary.—Edwin F. Sweet, 
Mich. $5,000. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce.—Chief, Philip B. Kennedy, N. Y. 
$6,000. Charged with the collection and 
publication of statistics of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, the development of man- 
ufactures and markets therefore, by the 
publication of information, and the inves- 
tigation of matters affecting the commer- 
cial interest of the United States. 

Mr. Kennedy was appointed in 1919, 
succeeding Burwell S. Cutler, resigned. 

Bureau of Lighthouses Commissioner, 
George R. Putnam, Ia. $5,000. Charged 
with the administrative duties relating to | 
lighthouses and protective signals. 

Steamboat Inspection Service.-—Super- 
vising Inspector-General, George Uhler,. 
Penn. $5,000. Charged. with the inspec- ~ 
tion of vessels, the licensing of officers, 
and the: administration of laws relating 
to steam vessels-and their officers, = 
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Census Bureaw.—Director, Samuel L. 
Rogers, N. C. $7,000 during decennial 
census period, $6,000 regular salary. 
The duty of the Census Office is to take, 
compile and publish the decennial census 
of the United States; the quinquennial 
census of agriculture and manufactures ; 
the deaths in registration areas; the sta- 
tistics of cotton ginned and of cotton con- 
sumed; the annual statistics of cities; 
and to make such other statistical inves- 
tigations as Congress may order. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—Superin- 
tendent, E. Lester Jones, Va. $6,000. 
Charged with survey of coasts under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and pub- 
lication of navigation charts covering 
these coasts. 

Bureau of . Fisheries Commissioner, 
Hugh M. Smith, D.C. $6,000. Charged 
with the propagation of useful food fishes, 
investigation of deep sea fishing grounds, 
and care of the Alaska salmon fisheries 
and the Pribilof Islands seals. 

Bureau of Navigation—Commissioner, 
Bugene T. Chamberlain, N. Y. $4,000. 
Charged with superintendence of the com- 
mercial marine, issue of licenses, and col- 
lection of tonnage taxes. 

Bureau of Standards.—Director, Samuel 
W. Stratton, Ill. $6,000. Charged with 
comparing and testing standards used in 
scientific investigations, commerce and ed- 
ucational institutions with standards 
adopted or recognized by the Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor.—William Bau- 
chop Wilson, Pa. 
| Charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting and developing the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United 
States. 


Assistant Secretary.—Louis F. Post, Ill. 
$5,000. 

Division of  Conciliation.—Director, 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Pa. $5,000. 

Bureau of Immigration.—Commission- 
er-General, Anthony Caminetti, Cal. $5,- 
000. Charged with administration of im- 
migration laws. 


Bureau of Naturalization. Commis- 
sioner, Richard K. Campbell, Va. $4,- 
000. Charged with administration of 


the naturalization laws. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics —Commis- 
sioner, Royal Meeker, N. J. $5,000. 
Charged with the duty of acquiring and 
diffusing information concerning labor in 
its relations to capital and means of pro- 


moting prosperity among the laboring 
classes. 
Children’s Bureau.—Chief, Julia C. 


Lathrop, Ill. $5,000. Charged with the 
investigation of all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life. 
Women’s Bureau.—Director, Mary An- 
derson, Il. $5,000. 
United States Employment Service. 


Director-General, John B. Densmore. 
$6,000. 
Bureau of Industrial Housing and 


Transportation.—Director, Leroy K. Shir- 
man. 


INDEPENDENT BUREAUS AND INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Interstate Commerce Commission.— 
Nine members, each receiving an annual 
salary of $10,000; appointed for a term 
of seven years. Expiration of term in- 
dicated. Clyde B. Aitchison, Ore., Chair- 
man, 1923; Harry C. Hall, Col., 1921; 
Balthasar H. Meyer, Wis., 1924; James 
8S. Harlan, Ill, 1925; Edgar HE. Clark, 
Iowa, 1926; Charles C. McChord, Ky., 
1922 ; Robert W. Wooley, Va., 1920.; Win- 
throp M. Daniels, N. J., 1923; Joseph B. 
Eastman, Mass., 1922. Secretary, George 
B. McGinty, Ga., salary, $5,000. 

Federal Reserve Board.—Created by 
the Federal Reserve Act of Dec. 23, 1913, 
for the supervision of the Federal reserve 
system. Composed of five appointive 
members (full term, 10 years; salary, 
$10,000 per annum) and the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency ex officio. The appointive 
members of the board, with the dates on 
which their terms expire, are as follows: 
Wm. P. G. Harding, Ala., governor 
(1922) ; Albert Strauss, N. Y., vice-gov- 
ernor (1928); Henry A. Moehlenpah 
(1920) ; Adolph C. Miller, Cal. (1924) ; 
Charles S. Hamlin, Mass. (1926) ; Secre- 
tary, W. T. Chapman, salary, $5,000. 
aus Moehlenpah was confirmed on Sept. 


Federal Trade Commission.—Created 
by the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
Sept. 26, 1914. Endowed by that Act 
and by the Clayton Anti-trust Act of Oct. 
15, 1914, with powers of investigation 
and publicity over corporations and cer- 
tain quasi judicial functions in the en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws. Composed 
of five appointive members (full term, 
seven years), at salaries of $10,000 per 
annum. The members of the Board are 
as follows: William B. Colver, Chair- 
man, Nelson B. Gaskill, Victor Murdock, 
Huston Thompson, —————————. Sec- 
retary J. P. Yoder, salary, $5,000. Mr. 
Gaskill was confirmed Dec. 18, succeed- 
ing J. Franklin Fort, resigned. Mr. 
Thompson was reappointed in 1919 for 
the full term of seven years. 

United States Shipping Board.—Cre- 
ated by the Shipping Act of Sept. 7, 1916. 
Charged with the administration of the 
Government fleet of merchant vessels 
and with the regulation of marine car- 
riers. Composed of five appointive mem- 
bers (full term, six years) at salaries of 
$7,500 per annum. The members of the 
Board are as follows: John Barton 
Payne, Chairman; Raymond B. Stevens, 
Vice-Chairman; John A. Donald, Thomas 
A. Scott, Henry M. Robinson, Commis- 
sioners, 

Mr. Payne was confirmed on Aug. 5, 
succeeding Edward N. Hurley, resigned 
Aug. 1; Mr. Scott and Mr. Robinson were 
confirmed on the same day, succeeding, 
respectively, Bainbridge Colby and Charles 

. Page. 

United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commvission.—Created by the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of Sept. 7, 
1916, for the administration of the sys- 
tem of compensation for Federal em- 
ployees established by the Act. Com- 
posed of three appointive members (full 
term, six years) at salaries of $4,000 
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per annum. The members of the Com- 
mission are: Mrs. Frances C. Axtell, 
Chairman, John J. Keegan, Charles H. 
Verrill. 

United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation.—Created by an Act of July 
15, 1918, for the purpose of settling by 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
industrial disputes at the request of 
parties thereto. Composed of a commis- 
sioner (term, seven years; salary, $7,- 
500), an assistant commissioner (salary, 
$5,000) and not more than two other 
members. The present members of the 
Board are: Wm. L. Chambers, Commis- 
sioner; G. W. W. Hanger, Assistant Com- 
missioner; Martin A. Knapp, Chairman 
of the Board. ’ 

Civil Service Commission.—Commis- 
sioners, Martin A. Morrison, president, 
$4,500; George R. Wales, $4,500; 
Charged with the conduct of competitive 
examinations of applicants for the clas- 
sified civil service. 

The Commission was completely reor- 
ganized during the year, the former mem- 
bers, John A. MclIlhenny, Charles M. Gal- 
loway, and Herman W. Craven, having 
resigned. (See also Civil Service, infra.) 

trovernment Printing Office —Public 
Printer, Cornelius Ford, N. J. $5,500. 
Charged. with the printing, press work, 
and binding of all Government publica- 
tions of every description. 

The Library of Congress.—Librarian, 
“Herbert Putnam, Mass. Pri- 
marily a reference library, composed of 
numerous' collections, presented and 
bought. It is the third largest collection 


in the world. 
Congress. 
Commission of Fine Arts.—Established 
1910, to pass upon sites and plans for 
future buildings, monuments, ete., in the 
District of Columbia. No compensation 
but actual expenses allowed. Chairman, 
Charles Moore, Mich.; vice-chairman, 
Herbert Adams, N, Y., sculptor; James 
L. Greenleaf, N. Y., landscape architect ; 
; Charles A. Platt, N. Y., architect ; 
John R. Pope, N. Y., architect; William 
M. Kendall, N. Y., architect; Secretary, 


Under the jurisdiction of 


Col. C. S. Ridley. 
J. Alden Weir, painter, died Dec. 8. 
Smithsonian Institution. — Secretary, 


Charles D. Walcott, $7,500. Established 
1846, under the terms of James Smith- 
son’s will, for the ‘increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.’”’ The former 
is accomplished by promoting original 
scientific research,'and the latter by pub- 


lication and lectures. Managed by a 
Board of Regents. It codperates with 
the Government and national scientific 
bodies. : 

Under the direction of the Smithsonia: 
institution are the National Museum, 
charged with preserving and utilizing ob- 
jects of art and ethnological, geological 
and mineralogical collections belonging 
to the United States; and the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

Pan-American Union.—Director-Gener- 
al, John Barrett, Ore. $7,500. Estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing 
closer relations of commerce and friend- 
ship between the twenty-one republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Third Session—A complete list of 
the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress was given in the YEAR Book 
for 1917 (pp. 153-8) and the changes 
occurring in 1918 in the issue for 1918 
(p. 208). The representation of par- 
ties during the final session, extending 
from Dec. 2, 1918, to March 4, 1919, 
was as follows: Senate: Democrats, 
52; Republicans, 44; House of Repre- 
sentatives: Democrats, 217; Repub- 
licans, 212; Progressives, 2; Indepen- 
dents, 2; Prohibitionist, 1; Socialist, 
1. The principal bills of public in- 
terest enacted during the session were 
the following, the dates being those of 
the President’s approval: 


S$. 390. To establish the Grand Can- 
yon National Park in the state of Arizona. 
Public, No. 277. Feb. 26. 

8S. 2552. To provide for leave of ab- 
sence for homestead entrymen in one or 
two periods, and for longer time. Pub- 
ligy No.-257. Feb. 25. 

S. 3220. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make investigations 
through the Bureau of Mines of lignite 
coals to determine the practicability of 

2 


their utilization as a fuel and in pro- 
ducing commercial products. Public, No. 
259. Feb. 26. 

S. 4957. To establish the Lafayette 
National Park in the state of Maine. Pub- 
lic, No. 278. Feb. 26. 

S. 5038. Extending the use of the 
special fund for vocational education pro- 
vided by section 7 of the Vocation Re- 
habilitation Act, approved June 27, 1918, 


and for other purposes. Public, No. 
279. Feb. 26. 
S. 5236. To amend Sections 7, 10, and 


11 of the Federal Reserve Act, and Sec- 
tion 5172, Revised Statutes of the United 
States. Public, No. 329. March 3. 

S. 5279. To authorize the resumption 
of voluntary enlistment in the Regular 


Army, and for other purposes. Public, 
No. 309. Feb. 28. 
H. R., 10891. To amend and reénact 


an act for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system for the District of Columbia. 
Public, No. 345. March 4. 

H. R. 11984. To provide for the four- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses. 
Public, No. 325. March 3. 

H. R. 12001. To amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An Act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’ ap- 
proved March 8, 1911. Public, No. 265. 
Feb. 25. : 

H. R. 12194. ‘To provide for the award 
of medals of honor, distinguished service 
medals, and Navy crosses, and for other 


Nea Public, No. 253. Feb. 4. 
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H. R. 12860. Granting to members of 
the Army Nurse Corps (female) and Navy 
Nurse Corps (female), Army field clerks, 
field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and 
civil employees of the Army pay and al- 
lowances during any period of involun- 
tary captivity by the enemy of the ee 
States. Public, No. 340. March 3 

H. R. 12863. To provide revenue and 
for other purposes. Public, No. 254. 
Feb. 24. 

H. R. 12945. Providing for the pur- 
chase of uniforms, accoutrements, and 
equipment by officers of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard and mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy from the 
Government at cost. Public, No. 248 
Jan. 12. 

H. R. 13026. To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanitarium facilities for discharged 


sick and disabled soldiers, sailors and 
marines. Public, No. 326. March 3. 
H. R. 13035. To amend Section 4 of 


Chapter V of an Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918, and to 
make said amendment retroactive. Pub- 
lic, No. 310. Feb. 28. 

H. R. 13037. To amend the Fiftieth 
Article of War. Public, No. 311. Feb. 
28. 

H. R. 13261. Providing for the trans- 
portation from the District of Columbia 
of Governmental employees whose services 
no longer are required. Public, No. 246. 
Jan. 7. 

H. R. 13273. To amend an Act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the establishment of 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department,’’ approved Sept. z 
1914, and an act in amendment thereto 
approved Oct. 6, 1917. Public, No. 272. 


tal 


An act to provide relief 
in cases of contracts connected. with the 
prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes. Public, No. 322. March 2. 
R. 13308. Making appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1920, and for other purposes. Public, 
No. 299. Feb. 28. 
H. R. 13353. To extend the provisions 


of the homestead laws touching credit for 
period of enlistment to the _ soldiers, 
nurses and officers of the Army and the 
seamen, marines, nurses, and officers of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps of the 
United States who have served or will 
serve with the Mexican border operations 
or during the war between the United 
States and Germany and her allies. Pub- 
lic, No.. 273. Feb. 25 


H. R. 13366. Permitting any person 
who has served in the United States 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps in the pres- 
ent war to retain his uniform and per- 
sonal equipment, and to wear the same 


under certain conditions. Public, No. 
300. Feb. 28. 
HH. R. 13462. Making appropriations 


for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 


harbors, and for other purposes. Public, 
No. 323. «March 2. 
H. R. 13708. Providing for the relief 


of such -populations in Europe and coun- 
tries contiguous thereto, outside of Ger- 
many, German-Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, as may be determined 


upon by the President as necessary. 
Public, No. 274. Feb. 25. 
H. R. 14078. Making appropriations 


for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. Public, No. 314. March 1. 

H. R. 14516. Making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
Public, No. 346. March 4. 

H. R. 15140. Making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other pur- 
poses. Public, No. 275. Feb 25. 

H. R. 15219. Making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pen- 
sions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. Public, No. 276. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 15462. Making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes. Public, No, 347. 
March 4. 

H. R. 15495. To amend an act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission 


to standardize screw threads. Public, No. 
324, March 3. 
H. R. 15796. To enable the President 


to carry out the price guarantee made to 
producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 
and 1919, and to protect the United States 
against undue enhancement of its li- 
abilities thereunder. Public, No. 348. 
March 4. 

H. R. 15979. Making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for the armament thereof, and for 
the procurements of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 
Public, No. 327. March 3. 

H. R. 16136. To amend the Liberty 
Bond Acts and the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, and for other purposes. Public, 
No. 328. March 3. 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


The Senate.—The terms of 32 Sen- | 
ators expired on March 4, 1919. Their 
successors, elected on Noy. 5, 1918, 
hold office until March 4, 1925. The 
only change in the membership of the 
Senate during the year was caused by 
the death of Thomas H. Martin 
(Dem.) of Virginia on Nov 12. Car- | 


ter Glass (Dem.), Secretary of the 
Treasury, was appointed for the un- 
expired term on Nov. 15 but did not 
take his seat until his successor was 
appointed in January, 1920. The fol- 
lowing is a complete list of the mem- 
bers of the Senate in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress: 
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Republicans in Jtalic, 49; Democrats | 20 
in Roman, 47; whole number, 96. 
$7,500 per year and mileage of 


ary, 


1921. 
1925. 


1921, 
1923. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 


1925. 


1921. 
1925. 
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- ALABAMA 
Oscar W. Under- 


wood 
J. H. Bankhead * 


ARIZONA 


Marcus A. Smith 
Henry F. Ashurst 


ARKANSAS 


Wm. F. Kirby 
Jos. T. Robinson * 


CALIFORNIA 


James D. Phelan 
Hiram W. Johnson 


COLORADO 


Chas. S. Thomas 
Lawrence OC. Phipps 


CONNECTICUT 


F. B. Brandegee 
George P. McLean 


DELAWARE 


J. O. Wolcott 
L. Heisler Balt 


FLORIDA 


Duncan U. Fletcher 
Park Trammell 


GEORGIA 


Hoke Smith 
Wm. J. Harris 


IDAHO 


John F. Nugent 
Wm. EH. Borah * 


ILLINOIS 


L. Y. Sherman 
Medill McCormick 


INDIANA 


James B. Watson 
Harry S. New 


IOWA 


A. B. Cummins 
Wm. S.*Kenyon * 


KANSAS 


Charles Curtis 
Arthur Capper 


KENTUCKY 


J. C. W. Beckham 
Aug. O. Stanley 


LOUISIANA 


Edward J. Gay 
Jos. E. Ransdell * 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 


1925. 


1923, 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 


1921. 
1925. FF. 


1921, 
1923. 


THE SENATE 


Sal- 


MAINE 


Frederick Hale 
Bert M. Fernald 


MARYLAND 


John W. Smith 
J. I, France 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


David I. Walsh 
MICHIGAN 

Chas. E. Townsend 

Truman H. New- 
berry 
MINNESOTA 


Frank 8S. Kellogg 
Knute Nelson * 


MISSISSIPPI 


John S. Williams * 
B. P. Harrison 


MISSOURI 


Selden P. Spencer 
James A. Reed 


MONTANA 


Henry L. Myers 
Thos. J. Walsh * 


NEBRASKA 


G. M. Hitchcock 
Geo. W. Norris * 


NEVADA 
Chas. B. Henderson 
Key Pittman 


New HamPsHIRB 


George H. Moses 
Henry W. Keyes 


NEW JERSEY 


J. S. Frelinghuysen 
Walter E. Edge 


New Mexico 


A. A. Jones 
Albert B. Fall * 


NEw YORK 


Jas. W. Wadsworth 
Wm. M. Calder 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Lee S. Overman 
M. Simmons * 


NorRTH DAKOTA 
Asle J. Gronna 
P. J. McCumber 
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1921. 
1923. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1925. 


1921,! 
1923. 


1923. 
1925. 


cents per mile each way. Those 
marked * reélected in 1918. 
pire in years indicated. 


Terms €x- 


OHIO 


Warren G. Harding 
Atlee Pomerene 


OKLAHOMA + 


Thomas P. Gore 
Robert L. Owen * 


OREGON 


G. BE. Chamberlain 
Chas. L. McNary * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boies Penrose 
Philander C. Knox 


RHopE ISLAND 


Peter G. Gerry 
LeBaron B. Colt * 


SouTH CAROLINA 


1921. 
1925. 


1921. 
1925. 


1923. 
1925. 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1921, 
1923. 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


1923. 
1925. 


1921. 
1923. 


Py 
1923. 
1925. 


Ellison D. Smith 
Nathaniel B. Dial 


SouTH DaKkoTAa 


Ed, S. Johnson 
Thomas Sterling * 


TENNESSEB 


K. D. McKellar 
John K. Shields * 


TEXAS 


Chas. A. Culberson 
Morris Sheppard * 


UTAH 


Reed Smoot 
Wm. H. King 


VERMONT 


W. P. Dillingham 
Carroll 8S. Page 


VIRGINIA 


Claude A. Swanson 
Carter Glass 


WASHINGTON 


Wesley L. Jones 
Miles Poindexter 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Howard Sutherland 
Davis Elkins 


WISCONSIN 


Irvine L, Lenroot 
Rk. M. La Follette 


WYOMING 


John B. Kendrick 
F, HE. Warren * 


IV. THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Committees of the Senate.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Senate commit- 
tees and their chairmen: 


Additional Accommodations for the Li- 
4g of Congress.—F. Simmons, 


Agriculture and Forestry.— A. J. Gronna, 
N. D 


Appropriations: —F. E. Warren, Wyo. 
Audit and Control of Contingent Ez- 
perses of the Senate-—W. M. Calder, 


iin and Currency.—G. P. McLean, 
Conn. 

Canadian Relations.—Frederick Hale, Me. 

The Census.—Howard Sutherland, W. Va. 

Civil Service and Retrenchment.—Thomas 
Sterling, S. D. 

Claims.—Selden P. Spencer, Mo. 


Coast and Insular Survey.—Walter E. 
Edge, N. J. 

Coast Defenses—J. S. Frelinghuysen, 
N 


Commerce.—W. L. Jones, Wash. 

Conservation of National Resources.—E. 
D. Smith, 8. 

Corporations Organized in the District of 
Columbia.—Atlee Pomerene, Ohio. 

Cuban Relations.—H. W. Johns on, Cal, 

Disposition of Useless Papers in the Ha- 
ecutive Departments—T. J. Walsh, 
Mont. 

District of Columbia—L. Y. Sherman, Ill. 

Education and Labor.—W. 8S. Kenyon, La. 


Engrossed Bills —L. S. Overman, N. C. 


Enrolled Bills—L. H. Ball, Del. 
Examine the Several Branches of the 
Civil Service —J. W. Smith, Md. 
Expenditures in the Department of Agri- 
-culture.—Arther Capper, Kan. 
Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce.—David Elkins, W. Va. 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
H. Bankhead, Ala. 
Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice.—Thomas P. Gore, Okla. 
Expenditures in the Department of La- 
bor.—Medill McCormick, Ill. 
Expenditures in the Navy Department.— 
C. A. Swanson, Va. 
Expenditures in the Post Office  Depart- 
ment.—Henry W. Keyes, N. H. 
Expenditures in the Department of State. 
—L. C. Phipps, Col. 
Expenditures in the Treasury 
ment.——Hoke Smith, Ga. 
Expenditures in the War Department. 
G. E. Chamberlain, Ore. 
Finance.—Boies Penrose, Pa. 
Fisheries.—T. H. Newberry, Mich. 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians.—R. L. 
Owen, Okla. 
Foreign Relations —H. C. Lodge, Mass. 
Forest Reservations and the, Protection 
of Game.—G. M. Hitchcock, Neb. 
Geological Survey.—M. A. Smith, Ariz. 
Immigration.—L. B. Colt, R. I. 
Indian Affairs.—Charles Curtis, Kan. 
Indian Depredations.—H. L. Myers, Mont. 
ale Expositions—Key Pittman, 
ev. 
Interoceanic Canals.—W. E. Borah, Idaho. 
Interstate Commerce. A. B. Cummins, Ia, 
Investigate Trespassers wpon Indian 
Lands.—H. F. Ashurst, Ariz. 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 
—cC. L. McNary, Ore. 


Depart- 


Judiciary.—Knute Nelson, Minn. 
Library.—F. B. Brandegee, Conn. 
Manufactures.—R. M. La Follette, Wis. 
need Affairs —J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., 


Mines 
Wash. 

Mississippi River and its Tributaries.— 
J. BE. Ransdeil, La. 

National Banks.—F. B. Kellogg, Minn. 

Naval Affairs.—C. S. Page, Vt. 

Pacific aorands and Porto Rico.—Albert 
B. Fall, M. 

Pacific Rouen Se. S. Thomas, Col. 

Patents.—G. W. Norris, Neb. 

Pensions.—P. J. McCumber, N. D. 

Philippines.—Warren G. Harding, Ohio. 

Post Offices and Post Roads.—C. E. Town- 
send, Mich. 

Printing.—George H. Moses, N. H. 

Peete Land Clainus.—C, A. Culberson, 

ex, 

Privileges and Elections.—W. P. Dilling- 
ham, Vt. 

Public Bwildings and Grounds.—-B. M. 
Fernald, Me. 

Public Health and National Quarantine. 

I. France, Md. 

Public Lands.—Reed Smoot, Utah. 

Railroads.—I. L. Lenroot, Wis. 

SEAM geal Claims.—Morris Sheppard, 


and Mining.—Miles Poindexter, 


Biles, <P! Knox, Pa. 

Standards, Weighes’ and Measures.—J. A. 
Reed, Mo. 

Territories.—H. S. New, Ind. 

Transportation Routes to the Seaboard.— 
D. U. Fletcher, Fla. 

Transportation and Sale of Meat Products. 
— John K. Shields, Miss. 

University of the. United States.—J. S. 
Williams, Miss. 

Woman Suffrage —J, E. Watson, Ind. 


House of Representatives.—The 
House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress was elected on Novy. 5, 
1918. The changes during the year 
were as follows: 7th Georgia, Lilius 
B, Rainey (Dem.) succeeded John L. 
Burnett (Dem.), died May 13; 8th 
Kentucky, King’ Swope (Rep.) suc- 
ceeded Harvey Helm (Dem.), died 
March 3; 1st Louisiana, James O’Con- 
nor (Dem.) succeeded Albert Estop- 
inal «(Dem.), died April 28; 10th 
Massachusetts, Peter F. Tague (Dem.) 
replaced John F. Fitzgerald (Dem.), 
unseated Oct. 23; 4th Minnesota, Os- 
car HE. Keller (Ind.. Rep.) succeeded 
C. C. Van Dyke (Dem.), died May 20; 
9th North Carolina, Clyde R. Hoey 
(Dem.) succeeded E. Y. Webb (Dem.), 
appointed U. 8. district judge; 5th 
Oklahoma, John W. Harreld (Rep.) 
succeeded J. B. Thompson (Dem.), 
died Sept. 18; 22d Pennsylvania, John 
H. Wilson (Dem.) succeeded Edwin 
EK. Robbins (Rep.), died Jan. 25; 6th 
South Carolina, Philip H. Stoll 
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(Dem.) 
(Dem.), died July 23; 7th South Car- 
olina, Edward C. Mann (Dem.) suc- 
ceeded A. F. Lever (Dem.), appointed 
member of Farm Loan Board; 12th 
Texas, Fritz G. Lanham (Dem.) suc- 
ceeded James C. Wilson (Dem.), ap- 
pointed U. S. district judge; 6th Vir- 
ginia, James P. Woods (Dem.) suc- 
ceeded Carter Glass (Dem.), appoint- 
ed Secretary of the Treasury; 8th Vir- 
ginia, R. Walton Moore (Dem.) re- 
placed C. C. Carlin (Dem.), declined 


succeeded J. W. Ragsdale|to qualify. Vacancies occur as fol- 


lows: 3d Missouri, Joshua W. Alex- 
ander (Dem.) appointed Secretary of 
Commerce; 14th New York, F. H. La 
Guardia (Rep.) elected president of 
New York Board of Aidermen; 3d 
Pennsylvania, J. H. Moore (Rep.) 
elected mayor of Philadelphia; 5th 
Wisconsin, Victor Berger (Socialist) 
unseated Noy. 12. The following is 
a complete list of the members of the 
House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Republicans in Italic, 237; Democrats 
Independents in CAPS, 


‘in Roman, 190; 
1; 
CAPS, 2; Prohibitionist in 


ALABAMA 


John McDuffie 

S. H. Dent * 

H. B. Steagall * 

F. L. Blackmon * 
J. T. Heflin * 

W. B. Oliver * 
Lilius B. Rainey 

E. B. Almon * 
George Huddleston * 
W. B. Bankhead * 


SO OAH OTR OO NO 


H 


ARIZONA 


AT LARGE—Carl Hayden * 


4 


ARKANSAS 
T. H. Caraway * 


N. Tillman * 
T. Wingo * 
M. Jacoway * 
M. Taylor * 
W..S. Goodwin * 


St NCO 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence F. Lea * 
J. E. Raker * 

C. F. Curry * 
Julius Kahn * 

J. I. Nolan * 

J. A. Elston * 

H. E. Barbour 

H. S. Hersman 

C. H. RANDALL * 
Henry Z. Osborne * 
William Kettner * 


Fao colbo one co NES 


BH 


COLORADO 


Wm. N. Vaile 

Chas. B. Timerlake * 
Guy W. Hardy 
Edward T. Taylor * 


pgetor 


CONNECTICUT 
Augustine Lonergan * 
R. P. Freeman * 

J. Q. Tilson * 
Schuyler Merritt * 
J. P. Glynn * 


CA eas 


DELAWARE 
AT LARGE—O. R. Layton 


Independent Republicans 


5 


in ITALIC 
SMALL Caps, 


gress. 


Vacancies, 
Those marked * served in the 65th Con- 
Salary $7,500 per annum and 
mileage of 20 cents per mile. 


“es 


whole number 435, 


FLORIDA INDIANA 
1. Herbert J. Drane * 1. O. R. Luhring 
2. Frank Clark * 2. Oscar E. Bland * 
3. J. H. Smithwick 3. J. W. Dunbar 
4. W. J. Sears * 4. J. S. Benham 
5. Everitt paecere = 
: 6. R. N. Biliott * 
Gaozere 7. Merrill Moores * 
1. J. W. Overstreet * 8. Albert H.. Vestal * 
2. Frank Park * 9. F. S. Purnell * 
3. (CoRR mCrisp= 10. W. R. Wood* 
4. W. C. Wright * 11. Milton Kraus * 
5. Wm. D. Upshaw 12. L. W. Fairfield * 
6. James W. Wise * 13. A. J. Hickey 
7. Gordon Lee * . ° ie 
8. C. H. Brand * 
9. Thomas M. Bell * 
10. Carl Vinson * ne . 
11. W. GC. Lankford 1. ¢, A, Kennedy 
12. W. W. Larsen * z ae sp aa s 
4. G.N. Haugen* 
TpaHo 5. J. W. Good * 
1. Burton L. French * 6. C. W. Ramseyer * 
7 AD: Smithi*= T. ¢. C. Dowell * 
8.) HH. *A Toe a 
9. W. R. Green 
TLUINOIS 10. L. J. Dickinson 
1. M. B. Madden * 11. W. D. Boies 
2. J. R. Mann * 
a Le W. Wilson * 
5 ohn W. Rainey * 
5. A. J. Sabath * 1. D ere * 
6. James McAndrews * 2 aise nihony, Jt 
7. Niels Juul *® z dward C. Little 
8. Thomas Gallagher * re P. Campbell 
9. F. A. Britten * - Homer Hoch 
10. G. A. Chindblom poy tamnes eu ene 
11. I. C. Copley * ye eae 
12. GC. E. Fuller * yee es is Tincher 
13. J. O. McKenzie * 8. W. A. Ayres 
14. Wm. J. Graham * 
15. EH. J. King * 
16. Clifford Ireland * KENTUCKY 
17. Frank L. Smith 1. A. W. Barkley * 
18. J. G. Cannon * 2. ‘D. H. Kincheloe * 
19. W. B. McKinley * 3. R. Y. Thomas, Jr.* 
20. H. T. Rainey * 4. Ben Johnson * 
21. DL. HE. Wheeler * 5. Chas. F. Ogden 
22. W. A. Rodenberg * 6. A. B. Rouse * 
23. E. B. Brooks 1. Ji GieCantrill™ 
24. T. 8. Williams * 8... King Swope 
25. E. E. Denison * 9° 6OW. CJ. Fields * 
AT LARGE—Wm. E. Mason,*|10. J. W. Langley * 
11. J. M. Robison 


Richard Yates 
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LOUISIANA 


James O’Connor 
H. G. Dupré * 
W. P. Martin * 
J. T. Watkins * 
Riley J. Wilson * 
J. Y. Sanders * 

L. Lazaro * 
James B, Aswell * 


MAINE 


Louis B. Goodall * 
Wallace H. White * 
John A. Peters * 
Ira G. Hersey * 


MARYLAND 


Wm. N. Andrews 
C. D. Benson 
C. P. Coady * 
J. C. Linthicum * 
S. #. Muda * 
F. N. Zihlman * 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A. T. Treadway * 
F. H. Gilett * 

0. D. Paige * 

S. BE. Winslow * 
J. J. Rogers * 
W. W. Lufkin * 
M. F. Phelan * 

F. W. Dallinger * 
Alvan T. Fuller * 
Peter F. Tague 
G. H. Tinkham * 
J. A. Gallivan * 
Robert Luce 
Richard Olney, 2d * 
W. S. Greene * 
Joseph Walsh * 


MICHIGAN 


E, Doremus * 
C. Michener 
M. C. Smith * 
L. Hamilton * 
EF, Mapes * 

H. Kelley * 

Cc. Cramton * 
W. Foraney * 
CO. McLaughlin * 
A. Currie * 

. D. Scott * 

W. F. James * 

C. A. Nichols * 


MINNESOTA 


Sydney Anderson * 
F. F. Ellsworth * 

O.. Rk. Davis * 
OSCAR HB, KELLER 
W. H. Newton 
Harold Knutson * 

A. J. Volstead * 
W. L. CARSS 
Halwor Steenerson * 
Thomas D, Schall * 


HOSS bats byl 


MISSISSIPPI 


S. Candler * 

D. Stephens * 
B. G. Humphreys * 
T. U. Sisson * 

W. W. Venable * 
P. B. Johnson 

P. E. Quin * 

J. W. Collier * 


MISSOURI 
1. Milton A. Romjue * 
ee W. W. Rucker * 
4. C.F. Booher * 
5. W. 7 Bland 
6. C. C, Dickinson * 
7. Sam C. Major 
8. Wm. L. Nelson 
9. Champ Clark * 
10. Cleveland Newton 
11. W. L. Igoe * 
12. Ba Ce Dyer * 
13. M. EH. Rhodes 
14. Hy Ds Hays 
15. J. V. McPherson 
16. T. L. Rubey * 
NEBRASKA 
1. J. M. Evans * 
2. C. W. Riddick 
MONTANA 
1. C. F. Reavis * 
2. A. W. Jefferis 
3. Robt. £. Evans 
4. M. O. McLaughlin 
5. Wm. H. Andrews 
6. MUM. P. Kinkaid * 
NEVADA 
AT. LARGE—Chas. R. Evans 
Nrw HAMPSHIRE 
1. S. #. Burroughs * 
2. #H. H. Watson * 
NEW JERSDY 
1. W. J. Browning * 
2. Isaac Bacharach * 
Sa) Ease oCulivas 
4. E. C. Hutchinson * 
5. H.R, Ackerman 
6. John R. Ramsey * 
7. A. H. Radcliffe 
8. C. A. McGlennon 
9. D. F. Minahan 
10. Fred R. Lehlbach * 
Tt Ja baran 
25) J.-A. Hamill * 
New Mexico 
AT LARGE—B, OC. Hernandez i 
NEw YorK 
1.: Fred C. Hicks * 
2. C. P. Caldwell * 
3. John McCrate 
4. Thos. H. Cullen ° 
5. J. B. Johnston 
S.-i. Wi, drowe * 
im Jas. Pb. Maher * 
8. Wm. BE. Cleary * 
9. D. J. O’Connell 
10. Rk. L. Haskell * 
11. D. J. Riordan * 
12. H. M. Goldfogle 
13. C.D, Sullivan * 
14, —— 
Loy oes Je Dooling, * 
16. Thos. F. Smith * 
17, H.C. Pell 
18: John F. Carew * 
19. Joseph Rowan 
20. Isaac Siegel * 
2k) J. E. Donovan’* 
2 VAG: Griton.s 
23. 
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One 


Jas. V. Ganly 
J. W. Husted * 
Edmund Platt * 
Cc. B. Ward * 

R. B. Sanford * 
J. S. Parker * 
Frank Crowther 
B. H. Sneli* e 
L. W. Mott * 
H. P. Snyder * 
Wm. H. Hill 

W. W. Magee * 
N. J. Gould * 
A. B. Houghton 
T. B. Dunn * 

A, D, Sanders * 
S. W. Dempsey * 
Clarence MacGregor 
James M. Mead 
Daniel A. Reed 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. H. Small * 

Claude Kitchin * 

S. M. Brinson 

E. W. Pou * 

C. M. Stedman * 

H. L. Godwin * 

L. D. Robinson * » 
R. L. Doughton * 
Clyde R. Hoey 
Zebulon Weaver * 


NortH Dakota 


J. M. Baer * 
G. M. Young * 
J. H. Sinclair 


OHIO 


Nicholas Longworth * 
A. EH. B. Stephens 
Warren Gard * 

B. F. Welty * 

Cc. J. Thompson 
Cc. C. Eearns * 

S. D. Fess * 

R. Clint Cole 

I. R. Sherwood * 
I. M. Foster 

E. D. Ricketts 
Clement Brumbaugh * 
J. T. Begg 

M. lL. Davey 

Cc. Ellis Moore 

R. C. McCulloch * 
W. A. Ashbrook * 
Frank Murphy 

J. G. Cooper * 
Chas. A. Mooney 
John J. Babka 
H. I. Emerson * 


OKLAHOMA 
E. B. Howard 


-W. W. Hastings * 


Cc. D. Carter * 

T. D. McKeown * 
John W. Harreld 
Scott Ferris * 

J. V. MecClintic * 
D. T. Morgan * 


OREGON 
W. C. Hawley * 
N. J. Sinnott * 
C. N. McArthur * 
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PENNSYLVANIA 4, 5S. sain * % VERMONT 
5. W._F, Stevenson 1. F. L. Greene * 
1. W. 8. Vare* 4 Bes 
* 6. Philip H. Stoll y . H. Dale * 

Ze G. 8. Graham PEN ea Lac UeN Taine Mae TEN ale 

4, G. W. Edmonds * VIRGINIA 

5. P: E. Costello * SoutH DAKOTA 1.) S. O-sBland 

6. G. P. Darrow * 1. @C. A. Christopherson| 2. HE. H. Holland * 

Teo Ss, Swen * 2. R. C. Johnson * 3. <A. J. Montague * 

8. H. W. Watson * 38. H.-L. Gandy * 4, W. A. Watson * 

9. W. W. Griest * 5. HE. W. Saunders * 
10. Patrick McLane 6. James P. Woods 
11. John J. Casey TENNESSEE 7. T. W. Harrison * 
12. John Reber 1. S. BR. Selis* 8. R. Walton Moore 
13. <A. G. Dewalt * 2. J. Will Taylor 9. C. B. Slemp * 

14. L. T. McFadden * 3. J. A. Moon * 10; ) Ai Ds, Flood * 
15. EH. R. Kiess * 4. Cordell Hull * 
Gn ode Vv .ueshers* 5. JE. L. Davis WASHINGTON 
17. B. K, Focht * 6. J. .W. Byrns * Tiller * 
18. A. S. Kreider * 7. L, P. Padgett * a ee ener 
19. John M. Rose * 8. TT. W. Sims.* 3. Albert Johnson * 
20. £. 8. Brooks 9. EF. J. Garrett * 4.) J. W. Sumners 
21. Evan J. Jones 10. Hubert F. Fisher * 5. J. S. Webster 
22 John H. Wilson 
S. A. Kendall TEXAS West VircINIA 
H. W. Temple * Wies Se es ‘* 
M. M. Shreve q ugene Black 1. M. M. Neely 
H. J. Steele * 2. John C.-Box 2. George M. Bowers * 
Washon L. Strong * 38. James Young * 38. Stuart F. Reed * 
W. J .Hulings 4. Sam Rayburn * 4. H. C. Woodyard * 
99. S. G. Porter * 5. H. W. Sumners * 5. Wells Goodykoontz 
30. M. CLYDE KELLY * 6. Rufus Hardy * 6. L. S. Echols 
31. J. M. Morin * Eley eer ees ae 
32, Guy E. Campbell * pea ch SET aS CONS 
AT LARGE—T. §. Orago* |,0- J- J. Mansfield * 1. C. BE. Randell’ 
M. M.° Garland,* 10. J. P. Buchanan * , 2. Edward Voigt * 
Wm. J. Burke, 11, Thomas Connally 3. J. G. Monahan 
A. H. Walters 12. Fritz G, Lanham 4. John C. Kleceka 
3. L. W. Parrish 5. 
Ruopp ISLAND tee carlos Bee i 6. Florian Lumpert 
“Ie Ic BON Pc ENG Ee 7. J. J. Esch * ‘ 

2 WR. ese ae Gates Cea 8: Be. E. Browne* 

2 * . «ie 9. Vv - 

3. Ambrose. Kennedy 18° IMancinereneee 16: Dae Ge 

SouTH CAROLINA a 11. A. P. Nelson 

1. R. S., Whaley * ee 

2. J. F. Byrnes * 1. Milton H, Welling * WYOMING ; 

3. -F. H. Dominick * 2.. J. By Mays:* ‘AT LARGE—F’. W. Mondell * 


Committees of the House.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the House Commit- 
tees and their chairmen: 


Accounts.—Clifford Ireland, Ill. 
Agi wulture.—G. N. Haugen, Iowa. 


Alcohol Liquor Tra/fic—A. T. Smith, 
Idaho, 
Appropriations.—J. W. Good, Iowa. 


Boeing and Currency. —Edmund Place, 
N. 


uae (Select Committees on the).— J. 
W. Good, Iowa. 

Census.—C. A. Nichols, Mich. 

Claims.—G. W. Edmonds, Pa. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures.—A. H. 
Vestal, Ind. 3 

District of Columbia.— Carl BE. Mapes, 
Mich. 

Education.—S. D. Fess, Ohio. 

Blection of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress.—Florian 
Lampert, Wis. 

Elections No. 1—F. W. Dallinger, Mass. 

Elections No. 2.—L. B. Goodall, Me. 

Elections No. 8.—C. C. Dowell, Iowa. 

Enrolled Bills—John R. Ramsey, N. J. 

Expenditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture.—J. M. Baer, N. D. 


Expenditures in the Department of Com- 
merce.—T. 8. Williams, Ill. 

Expenditures in the Interior Department. 
—A. S. Kreider, Pa. 

Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
ice.—W. H. White, Jr., Me. 

Expenditures in the Department of Labor. 
—A. Walters, Pa. 

Expenditures in the Navy Department.— 
R. L. Haskell, N. Y. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment.—FE. N. Ziblman, ( 

Expenditures in the State Department.— 
R. N. Elliott, Ind. 

Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 
—P. H. Dale, Vt 

Expenditures in the War Department.— 
W. J. Graham, Ill. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings.—I. G. 
Hersey, Me. 

Flood Control.—W. A. Rodenberg, III. 

Foreign Affairs.—S. G. Porter, Pa. 

Immigration and N aturatization—— Mien 
Johnson, Wash. 

Indian Affairs ——H. P. Snyder, N. Y. 

Industrial Arts and Hapositions—O. E. 
Bland, Ind. 

Insular ‘Affairs<=H. M. Towner, Iowa. 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—John 


J. Esch, Wis. 
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Invalid Pensions.—C. BH. Fuller, Ill. 

Irrigation. of Arid Lands.—M, P. 
kaid, Neb. 

Judiciary.—A. J. Volstead, Minn. 

Labor.—J. M. C, Smith, Mich. 

Library.—N. J. Gould, N. Y. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries—W. 8. 
Greene, Mass. 

Mileage-——John A, Elston, Cal. 

Military Affairs.—Julius Kahn, Cal. 

Mines and Mining.—M. H. Garland, Pa. 

Naval Affairs——Thomas S. Butler, Pa. 

Patents——John I. Nolan, Cal. 

Pensions.—Sam R. Sells, Tenn. 

Post Office and Post Roads.—Halvor 
Steenerson, Minn. 

Printing.—E. R. Kiess, Pa. 

Public Buildings and Grounds.—J. W. 
Langley, Ky. 

Public Lands.—N. J. Sinnott, Ore. 

Railways and Canals.—hL. E. Wheeler, Ill. 

Reform in the Civil Service —F. R. Lehl- 
bach, N. J. 

Revision of the Laws.—E. C. Little, Kas. 

Rivers and Harbors.—C, A. Kennedy, Ia. 

Roads.—T. B. Dunn, N. Y. 

Rules.—P. P, Campbell, 

Territories—C. F. Curry, Cal. 

War Claims.—B, K. Focht, Pa. 

War Department (Select Committee on 
Expenditures in).—W. J. Graham, II. 

Water Power (Select)..—John J. Esch, 
Wis. 

Ways and Means.—J. W. Fordney, Mich. 

Woman Suffrage—J. R. Mann, Ill, 


Kin- 


First Session.—The first session to 
the Sixty-sixth Congress opened on 
May 19 and ended on Nov. 19. The 
principal bills of public interest en- 
acted were the following, the dates be- 
ing those of the President’s approval: 


S. 120. To repeal chapter 154 of the 
act of the second session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, being the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to authorize the 
President in time of war to supervise or 
take possession and assume control of 
any telegraph, telephone, marine cable or 
radio system or systems or any part there- 
of, and to operate the same in such man- 
ner as may be needful or desirable for the 
duration of the war and to provide just 
compensation therefor, approved July 16, 
1918. Public, No. 9. July 11. 

S. 409. To consent to the proposed 
compact or agreement between the states 
of New Jersey and New York for the con- 
struction, operation, repair and main- 
tenance of a tunnel or tunnels under the 
Hudson River between ‘the cities of New 


Jersey and New York. Public, No. 10. 
July 11. 
S. 633. Extending the provision for 


regulation of steam vessels to vessels 
owned and operated by the U. S. Shipping 
Board, and for other purposes. Presented 


Oct. 14, Law without approval. Public, 
No. 65. 
S. 794. Granting lands for school pur- 


poses in Government town sites on recla- 
mation projects. Presented Oct. 20. Law 
without approval. Public, No. 72. 

S. 1213. To amend an act entitled ‘An 


act to provide for vocational niece 


tion and return to civil employment of 
disabled persons discharged from the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States, 
and for other purposes,’’? approved June 
27, 1918. Public No. 11. July 11. 

S. 2622. To provide necessary com- 
missioned personnel for the Army until 
June 30,1920, Public, No. 49. Sept. 17. 

H. R. 2329. Making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and for the payment of pensions for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 
Public, No.1. June 5. 

H.-R. 3143. To provide for further ed- 
ucational facilities by requiring the War 
Department to loan certain machine tools 
and scientific instruments not in use for 
Government purposes to trade and techni- 
cal schools and universities, and for other 
purposes. Public, No. 91. Novy. 19. 

H. R. 3478. Making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 
Public, No. 5. July 11. 

H. R. 4226. Making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. Public, No. 6. July 11. 

H. R. 5227. Making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1920. Public, No. 7. 
July 11. 
H. R. 5312. To supply a deficiency in 


the appropriations for carrying out the 
act entitled, ‘““An Act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other 


purposes,” approved March 21, 1918. 
Public, No. 4. June 30. 
H. R. 5608. Making appropriations for 


the Naval service for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses. Public, No. 8. July 11. 
H. R. 6810. To prohibit intoxicating 


beverages and to regulate the manufac- 
ture, production, use, and sale, of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage pur- 
poses, and to insure an ample supply of 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific 
research and in the development of fuel, 


dye, and other lawful industries. Passed 
over President’s veto, Oct. 28. Public, 
No. 66 

H. R. 6951. Authorizing the return to 


the sender or the forwarding of undeliv- 
ered, second-, third-, and fourth-class mail 
matter. Public, No. 92. Nov. 19. 

H. R. 7343. Making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1920, and for other purposes. Public No. 
21. July 19. 

H. R. 7413. Making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, 1920. Public, 
No. 22. July 25. 

H. R. 7594. Relating to the creation 


of the office of general of the Armies of 
the United States. Public, No. 45. Aug. 

H. R. 8624. To amend an act entitled 
“An Act to provide further for the nation- 
al security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and 
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controlling the distribution of food pro- 
ducts and fuel,” approved Aug. 10, 1917. 
PubliG No. 63. Oct. 22. 

H. R. 9203. To punish the transporta- 
tion of stolen motor vehicles in interstate 
or foreign commerce. Presented Oct. 17. 
Law without approval. Public, No. 70. 

H. R. 9205. Making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 
Nov. 4. 

H. R. 9782. To regulate further the 
entry of aliens into the United States. 
Presented Oct. 29. Law without approv- 
al. Public No. 79. 

H. J. Res. 150. To suspend the require- 
ments of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims during the year 1919. Public 
Res. No. 10. Aug. 15. 

H. J. Res. 249. To continue the control 
of imports of dyes and coal-tar products. 
Public Res. No. 21. Nov. 19. 


Second Session.—The second session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress opened on 
Dec. 1 and recessed on Dec. 20 to 
Jan. 5, 1920 The only enactment of 
public interest was: 


S. 2497. To provide for the payment 
of six months’ pay to the widow, children, 
or other designated dependent relatives of 
any officer or enlisted man of the Regular 
Army whose death results from wounds or 
disease, not the result of his own miscon- 
duct. Public, No. 99. Dec. 17. 


Appropriations.—The regular ap- 
propriation acts enacted by the Sixty- 
ifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses for 
the fiscal year 1920 were as follows: 


griculture 
ASDERLY is ietclereneestere toac eee tens 
Diplomatic and Consular 
District of Columbia... 


33,899,761.00 
772,324,877.50 
9,843,661.67 
15,364,421.00 


Fortification ...... 11,214.291.00 
Inrcia ni erarromree as 11,131, 397508 
Legislative, ete... 2.62. 97,963,831.77 
Military Academy.....-. 2,277,932.20 
INAV allipe taehetonedeyere east eteleya 616,096,838.88 
Pension Wace teers 215,030,000.00 
POst/ Omlceweceeuiei eae 609,466,149.00 
River and harbor...... 33.378,364.00 
Sundry: civil rere 607,160,207.95 


Total, regular acts. ..$3,035,151,733.00 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


The United States Supreme Court. 
—Supreme Court justices are appoint- 
ed for life and receive salaries of $14,- 
500 per year, except the Chief Justice. 
whose salary is $15,000. The justices 
of the Supreme Court are: 


orn App. 

Edward D. White, La., Chief 
RENTS ECE) Seacd cin cise oe awaebapetote 45 1894 
Joseph McKenna, Cal....... 1843 1898 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass..... 1841 1902 
William R. Day, Ohio....... 1849 1903 
Willis Van Devanter, Wyo...1859 . 1910 
Mahlon Pitney, N. J... 0... 0% 1858 1922 
James C. McReynolds, Tenn..1862 1914 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass..... 1856 1916 
Jobn H. Sus Oj en A Booed 1957 1916 
Clerk. James D. Maher, D. C....$6,000 
Marshal, Frank Key Green..... 4,500 
Reporter, Ernest Knaebel, Col. 23) 4,500 


United States Circuit Courts of 
Appeals.—The Act of March 3, 1911 
(4. Y. B., 1912, p. 231), provides that 
there shall be in each judicial circuit 
a Cireuit Court of Appeals, which 
shall consist of three judges, two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum; the 
Chief Justice and the associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court assigned 
to each circuit, and the several “dis- 
trict judges within each circuit, shall 
be competent to sit therein, in addi- 
tion to the judges of the circuit courts 
abolished in 1912. There were 30 cir- 
cuit judges on Dee. 31, 1919, with four 
vacancies. The salary of circuit 
judges is $7,000. 


United States District Courts.—The 
judicial distriets into whch the 
Cnited States is divided’ were enu- 
merated in the YEAR Book for 1913 
(p. 175). On Dec. 31, 1919, there 
were 96 district judges in the United 
States, exclusive of the non-contigu- 
ous territories (salary $6,000). There _ 
are four U. S. district judges in 
Alaska, two in Hawaii, one in Porto 
Rico, and one in the Canal Zone 

Court of Claims.—Claims against 
the United States are adjudicated by 
a Court of Claims consisting of five 
judges appointed for life or during 
good behavior, the Chief Justice re- 
ceiving a salary of $6,500 and the as- 
sociated judges of $6,000. The Court 
is now constituted as follows: 


Chief Justice—Edward K. Campbell, ap- 
pointed 1913. 

Judyes.—Fenton W. Booth, appointed 
1897. 

Samuel S. Barney, appointed 1906. 

George E. Downey, appointed 1915. 

Samuel J. Graham, appointed 1919. 


Court of Customs Appeals.—The 
Court of Customs Appeals, created by 
the tariff act of 1909, is constituted 
as follows: 


Presiding Judge.—Robert M. Montgomery, 
Michigan. 

Associate Judges.—James F. Smith, Cal- 
ifornia; Orion M. Barber, Vermont ;” 
Marion DeVries, California; George 
E. Martin, Ohio. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


ACCREDITED BY UNITED STATES ACCREDITED TO UNITED STATES 
AMBASSADORS ; 
Country Appointed Commissioned 
Argentina ....Frederic Jesup Stimson 1914 Dr. Thomas A. LeBreton 1919 
Austria ——_ ——_. po a ee 
Belgium ......Brand Whitlock 1913 Baron E. de C. de Marchienne 1917 
Brazil . Edwin V. Morgan 1912 Domicio da Gama 1911 
OIG: varavel cisies Joseph H. Shea 1916 Senor Don Beltran Mathieu L929: 
France .......Hugh C. Wallace 1919 J. J. Jusserand 1903 
Germany ..... — — SSS 
Great Britain. . John W. Davis 1918 Viscount Grey 1919 
LOU. wis Papin Thomas N. Page 1913. ————_ ———_. 
PROUDOION ors sis. . Roland §. Morris 1917 K. Shidehara 1919 
WVGCLICO™ A, vce ———— Sefior Ing. Ygnacio Bontillas 1917 
JETISON IH Eee —— —— Boris Bakhméteff 1911 
Spain ...... .. Joseph E, Willard 1913 Sefior Don Juan Riafio y Gay- 
angos 1910 
pe 8S si 
MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Bouvia 22... S. Abbott Maginnis * 1919 Sefior Don Ignacio Calderon 1904 
Bulgaria ..... —— ._ ——_ Stephan Panaretotf 1915 
CRANE ccs ears SS V. K. Wellington Koo 1915 
Colombia ..... Hoffman Philip 1917 Dr. Carlos Adolfo Urueta 1917 
Costa Rica. ...—— ———— ee 
aoe SIE PEE ets ‘William E. Gonzales 1913 Dr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes 1914 
zecho- 
Slovakia . Richard Crane 1919 ——— ——— 
Denmark ..... —_-_ ———— Constantin Brun 1917 
Dominican 
Republic . William W. Russell 1915 Senor Dr. Louis Galvan 1917 
BOUGdOr es. os Charles S. Hartman 1913 Senor Dr. Don. R. H. Elizalde 1917 
Binltand ...... -——. A. H. Saastamoinen ile bs) 
Greece ..%.... Garrett Droppers 1914 Georges Roussos 1917 
Guatemala . Benton MeMillin 1919 Senor Don Joaquin Méndes 1912 
ELTON sie lala 0.6 Arthur Bailly-Blanchard 1914 Charles Moravia 1919 
Honduras .T. Sambola Jones 918 Sefior Don. J. A. L. Gutierrez 1918 
Montenegro . Garrett Droppers 1914 Antoine Gvosdenovitch 918 
Netherlands ..—————- ———— J. Theodore: Cremer 1918 
Nicaragua ....Benjamin L. Jefferson 1913 Seflor Don Diego M. Chamorro 1918 
Norway ...... Albert J. Schmedemann 1913 H, H. Bryn 910 
Panama ...... William J. Price 1913 Sefior Dr. Don Belisario Porras 1917 
Paraguay Daniel F. Mooney 1914 Dr. Manuel Gondra 918 
hed ++...-..Jobn L. Caldwell 1914 Mirza Abdul Ali Khan 1919 
else tatres ethos —— —— OS 
POLGHO science. . Hugh S. Gibson 1919 —— —W—— 
Portugal .....Thomas H. Birch 1913 Viscount de Alte 1902 
Rumania ..... Charles J. Vopicka 1913. ————— ———— 
Salvador .....Boaz W. Long 1914 Senor Dr. Don Salvador Sol M. 1919 
Serbs, Croats, 
H. Percival Dodge 1919 Slavko Y. Grouitch 1919 
ST Phya Prabba Karavongse 1914 
‘Ira Nelson Morris 1914 W. A. F. Ekengren 911 
Switzerland ...Pleasant A. Stovall 1913 Dr. Hans Sulzer 1917 
Uruguay ‘Robert E. Jeffery 1915 Dr. Jacobs Varela 1919 
Venezuela ....————- ————. 1913 Senor Don Santos A. Dominici 1914 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE 
By Act of Congress of Feb. 5, 1915, Rene geaae a Corea os 
iti i e ass one, 12,0 Class one, .000 
it is pigpiied Wea ee general and Class two, 8,000 | Class two, 6,000 
consuls will hereafter be appointed] Class three, 6,000] Class three, 5,000 
with the advice and consent of the] Class four, 5,500; Classfour, 4,500 
Senate to grades and classes of the| Classfive, 4,500 meee ares Pipe 
Service and not to particular posts. Class seven, 3,000 
They will receive commissions as offi- Class eight, 2,500 
Class nine, 2,000 


cers of specific classes and may be as- 
signed and transferred by the Presi- 
dent to posts of duty as the interest 
of the Service may require. 

Consuls-general and consuls are 
graded, classified and compensated as 
follows: 


There are in all 43 consuls-general, 
294 consuls, and 50 vice-consuls de 
carriére stationed in the principal 
cities of the various countries of the 
world. In addition there are 109 
consular agents. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


The Federal Service.——The National 
Civil Service Reform League’s com- 
mittee on the U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission adopted a report which de- 
manded the reorganization of that 
body because of its “inherent incapa- 
city,” as demonstrated by its past 
record, for the new reconstruction 
tasks in prospect. A copy of the re- 
port was sent to President Wilson, 
who promised in April to effect a re- 
organization of the Commission. As 
evidence of the need for reorganiza- 
tion, the report cited the Commis- 
sion’s acquiescence in the partisan re- 
organization of the rural free-delivery 
service; its neglect to ask for appro- 
priations obviously needed for war 
work; its failure to use adequate re- 
eruiting methods; and its refusal to 
submit lists and ratings to publie in- 
spection. A complete reorganization 
of the Commission was effected by the 
voluntary resignation of President 
John A. Mcllhenny and the requested 
resignations of Commissioners Her- 
man W. Craven and Charles M. Gal- 
loway, and the appointment as com- 
missioners of Martin L. Morrison, for- 
mer Senator from Indiana, and George 
R. Wales, chief examiner of the Com- 
mission. It is believed that a woman 
will be appointed to the vacant com- 
missionership. 

The operation of the President’s ex- 
ecutive order of March, 1917, which 
provided for the examination by the 
Commission of all candidates for the 
position of postmaster in offices of the 
first, second, and third classes has 
demonstrated that a superior class of 
official has been secured than under 
the old spoils system of appointment. 
There has been, however, considerable 
controversy between the Postmaster- 
General and the Commission over the 
conduct of the examinations. In Sep- 
tember the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of Postmaster-General 
Burleson’s acts in filling vacancies. 

Despite earnest efforts by the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, 
Congress enacted the Census bill with 
a rider granting absolute preference 
in civil appointments to all honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors and 
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their widows. The bill provides for 
the appointment of 85,000 persons. 
The Prohibition Enforcement Act con- 
tains a provision that an indefinite 
number of employees in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, possibly 30,000, to 
be appointed for the purpose of en- 
forcing the prohibition law, are to be 
exempted from civil-service examina- 
tions. A step toward the reform of 
the Federal legislative civil service 
was taken by the House in January . 
when an amendment to the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation Act was adopted forbidding 
the payment to members of Congress 
of allowances for clerk hire. 

The absence of standard titles, work 
specifications, or salaries among the 
great mass of the employees in the 
Federal departments at Washington, 
whether clerical, labor, or technical, 
has long been recognized as a funda- 
mental weakness of the personnel sys- 
tem. An Act of March 1y 1919, (40 
Stat. 1269) created a Joint Commis- 
sion on Reclassification of Salaries, 


to investigate the rates of compensation 
paid to civilian employes by the municipal 
government and the various executive de- 
partments and other government estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia, ex- 
cept the Navy Yard and the postal service, 
and report by bill or otherwise as soon as 
practicable what reclassification and re- 
adjustment of compensation should be 
made, so as to provide uniform and equit- 
able pay for the same character of em- 
ployment throughout the District of Co- 
lumbia in the services enumerated. - 


This Commission is composed of 
three Senators, appointed by the Vice- 
President, and three former Repre- 
sentatives, who were members of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. The Commis- 
sion has followed the plan of decen- 
tralizing the preliminary investiga- 
tion almost completely. The actual 
work of studying the organization of 
the several departments, developing 
standard classifications and classify- 
ing individual positions is for the most 
part being done by officers and em- 
ployees of the several departments and 
bureaus detailed to the Commission 
for the purpose. From the beginning 
the Commission has emphasized the 
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representation of the employees them- 
selves on the numerous committees 
that have been set up. <A novel fea- 
ture is the definite recognition by the 
Commission of the Federal Employees’ 
Union, now numbering some 30,000, as 
officially competent to speak for the 
employees. The work of the Commis- 
sion applies only to employees in the 
District of Columbia, as it is here that 
the need for reclassification has been 
most acute. In the field services of 
the Post Office Department Congress 
has provided for a commission on the 
reclassification of salaries in the postal 
service (Act of Feb. 28, 1919, 40 Stat. 
1200). 

The number of applicants for the 
Federal service examined during the 
year ended June 30, 1919, was about 
350,000 and the number appointed 
about 170,000. During the 19 months 
of America’s participation in the war 
it is estimated that more than 950,000 
persons were examined by the Federal 
Commission, and 400,000 of these were 
appointed. For many technical posi- 
tions and for trades positions there 
has been a scarcity of applicants, and 
it has been necessary actively to can- 
vass the country. In addition to the 
3,000 local boards of examiners dis- 
tributed in all parts of the country, 
the Commission has had the codpera- 
tion of 8,000 postmasters at third- 
class offices, where announcements of 
examinations were kept before the 

“public. Posters, motion-picture films, 
and newspaper notices have also been 
used. The district offices were called 
upon to discharge a vastly increased 
volume of business during the war in 
addition to their normal duties, and 
consequently they developed the func- 
tion of rating examination papers for 
general clerical and other educational 
examinations in addition to those for 
trade and labor positions which they 
formerly rated. The burden upon 
them during the year 1919 was like- 
wise great because of prevailing labor 
conditions. 

Municipal Civil Service.—The prog- 
ress of municipal civil service is re- 
ported at length in a paper by Charles 
Kettleborough in the National Muni- 
cipal Review for March, 1919, The 
war affected the municipal service in 
many ways. In the first place many 
persons holding positions in the civil 
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service left their employment to take 
up military work; more frequent calls, 
therefore, were made on the commis- 
sions for eligibles from which to sup- 
ply vacancies. But the commissions 
were not able to supply the demand 
because the persons from among whom 
they ordinarily recruit their eligible 
lists had also joined the colors. Ac- 
cordingly the number of applicants 
for positions was fewer, there were 
more resignations, and the demands 
on the commissions for candidates 
were more frequent. In Massachusetts 
the condition became so serious that 
the Commission recommended a tem- 
porary arrangement to tide over the 
exigencies of the war, such as the re- 
adjustment of age limitations and 
physical requirements. 

Standardization in municipal civil 
service has received considerable em- 
phasis during the year. In Milwau- 
kee there has been a notable advance 
and improvement in the standardiza- 
tion of salaries, titles, and positions. ° 
This reform was made possible by the 
adoption by the Common Council of 
the report on the standardization of 
the city service made in 1918 (4. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 250) and the adoption of 
the annual salary ordinances in con- 
formity therewith. Los Angeles also 
reports satisfaction with a standard- 
ized salary schedule which has been 
adopted. 

The system of recording periodic 
individual efficiency records, formerly 
in operation in St. Paul, has been 
abolished. Experience proved that an 
individual efficiency record, determined 
by mathematical formulae that con- 
templates the measuring of the em- 
ployee’s ability, industry, reliability, 
attendance, and conduct produced no 
material improvement in the public 
employment, except in isolated cases, 
where it proved a worth-while stimu- 
lus. On the part of many employees 
the system caused indifference, dis- 
content, and a suspicion that favor- 
itism dictated the markings. Senior- 
ity and meritorious service will be 
continued as in promotion examina- 
tions, and credit for past services will 
be based on specific, written, renew- 
able facts rather than the mechanical 
system of recording efficiency by marks 
that were for the most part based on 
judgment only. 
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The New York City Civil Service 
Commission on Feb. 6, 1919, intro- 
duced a new factor into civil-service 
examinations. It established as one 
of the subjects of examination a test 
in citizenship in which each candidate 
will be given a basic rating of 75 per 
cent. For each year of domicile in 
the city of New York one per cent. 
shall be added with a maximum of 
tive per cent. for each month of war 
service in the Army or Navy, one per 
cent. with a maximum of 15 per cent. 
for each three months of war service 
outside of the Army or Navy, one- 
quarter of one per cent. with a maxi- 
mum of two per cent. for each year of 
non-war service in the National Guard 
and for each six months of non-war 
service in the Army or Navy, one-half 
of one per cent. with a maximum of 
five per cent. Deductions will be 
made for convictions for misdemean- 
ors, felonies, and other law violations 
and for bad reputation indicated by 
arrests, discharges from employment, 
and reports of neighbors. In com- 
menting on this rule a student of civil- 
service administration asks: 


Even if we assume that this factor has 
been introduced from the best of motives, 
it is of doubtful legality and of question- 
able expediency. If the constitution gives 
preference only to Civil War veterans, has 
a civil-service commission power to extend 
this preference to other veterans? Cana 
civil-service commission legally discrimi- 
nate against residents of neighboring cit- 
ies in the same state, and if it can do so, 
is it wise to bar experts merely because 
they live outside of the city? Is a man 
who has served as a stenographer in the 
Navy entitled to a preference over one 
whose experience has been in a busy law 
office; is he likely to be a more efficient 
stenographer because of his shore duty in 
the Navy? How does war service outside 
of the Army or Navy tend to increase fit- 
ness for civil-service employment? Is it 
desirable to admit clever convicted misde- 
meanants and felons with only a slight 
handicap in rating their papers? Is it de- 
sirable to lower the rating of a candidate 
merely because a neighbor or a former 
employer speaks ill of him? Has any 
agency of the government a legal right to 
punish a man who has been arrested and 
honorably discharged by the courts? 


National Civil Service Reform 
League.—The most important work of 
the National Civil Service Reform 
League during the year was the in- 
vestigation of the foreign service by 
a committee of which Ellery C. Stow- 
ell was chairman. ‘The report, issued 


after a study extending over a year, 
recommends far-reaching reforms in 
the diplomatic and consular service. 
The most important one is that which 
urges that the diplomatic and con- 
sular service be placed strictly upon 
the merit basis, thus taking it out of 
the domain of politics. 

The annual meeting was held in 
Philadelphia on April 11. The old 
officers, including Richard H. Dana, 
president, and George T. Keyes, sec- 
retary, were reélected. 

National Assembly of Civil Service 
Commissions.—The National Assem- 
bly of Civil Service Commissions held 
its annual meeting at Rochester, June | 
10-13. The Assembly decided to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a central 
service bureau, possibly in conjunction 
with the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, to be devoted solely to 
the purpose of directing a scientific 
investigation of examination methods 
and to suggest, as a result of this in- 
vestigation, simplified, standardized, 
and effective examinations. Ralph L. 
Peck was elected president, and John 
T. Doyle was reélected secretary. 

Miscellaneous.—Illinois amended 
the state civil service law to grant a 
preference to veterans but limited its © 
scope and protected the promotion 
rights of employees in Chicago. 
Massachusetts amended her state law 
by giving an absolute preference to 
veterans. The Minnesota legislature 


passed a similar amendment, the valid- 


ity of which is in doubt. Wisconsin 
and California granted a preference 
to veterans provided they receive the 
same rating as other candidates. The 
Washington legislature defeated a bill 
prepared by the Civil Service Reform 
Association of that state which was 
intended to regulate the civil service 
of the state, counties, and cities, ex- 
cept those of the first class. The As- 
sociation is now planning to initiate 
a civil-service constitutional amend- 
ment for the next general election and 
is helping in the revision of the rules 
under which the Tacoma Civil Service 
Commission will report. A state civ- 
il-service bill was also defeated by the 
Oregon legislature, and in that state 
likewise this will be followed by a 
campaign for a constitutional amend- 
ment under the direction of the Com- 
mittee for Civil Service Legislation. 
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STATE AND COUNTY TABLES 
JoHN M. MatTHEws 


I. THE STATES OF THE UNION: AREA, POPULATION, AND DATES AND 
u) ORDER OF RATIFICATION OR ADMISSION 


Per- 
rhe neat - Popula-| Popula- |} cent- Ban 
atification o rea, tion tion age of 
State Constitution sq.m Junel, | April15,| In- Beta 
1900 1910 crease Sat 
| 1900-10 
New Hampshire ...... June 21, 1788 9,341 411,588 430,572 4.6 39 
Massachusetts Feb. 6, 1788 8,266 | 2,805,346 | 3,366,410] 20.0 6 
Rhode Island May 29, 1790 1,248 428,556 542,610 | 26.6 3 
Connecticut ............. Jan. 9, 1788 4,965 308,420 | 1,114,756 | 22.7 31 
NOWIELOLN deacc accesses July 26, 1788 49,204 | 7,268,894 | 9,113,614] 25.4 it 
ING wi Jersey asi cosine nce Dec. 18, 1788 8,224] 1,883,669 | 2,537,167] 34.7 i 
Pennsylvania ........... Dec, 12, 1787 45,126 | 6,302,115 | 7,665,111} 21.6 2 
BOLE WATIC | ole siviots'sisseio,eie, dcosaie Dec. 7, 1787 2,370 184,735 202,322 9.5 46 
Wlamvlander ease eecc ccs: April 28, 1788 12,327] 1,188,044 | 1,294,450 9.0 Ne 
Virginia ...... June 26, 1788 42,627 | 1,854,184 | 2,061,612) 11.2 20 
North Carolina . Noy. 21, 1789 52,426 | 1,893,810 | 2,206,287 | 16.5 16 
South Carolina ......... May 23, 1788 30,989 | 1,340,316 | 1,515,400] 13.1 26 
Reoreiacin cies Souceeee Jan 2, 1788 59,265 | 2,216,331] 2,609,121 | 17.7 10 
Date of 
Admission 
) Vermont ..........5.0050- Feb. 18, 1791 9,564 343,641 355,956 3.6 42 
Kentucky .....-......500- June 1, 1792 40,598 | 2,147,174 | 2,289,905 6.6 14 
Tennessee June 1, 1796 42,022 | 2,020,616 | 2,184,789 8A 17 
Maine .. March _ 8, 1820 33,040 | 694,466 742,371 6.9 34 
TOKAS - oe. eee eee eee eee Dec. 29, 1845 265,896 | 3,048,710 | 3,896,543 | 27.8 5 
West Virginia ........... June —_20, 1863 24,170 58,800 | 1,221,119 | 27.4 28 
ODIO 4.2 ee eee eee eeeeee eee ee April 30, 1802 41,040 | 4,157,545 | 4,767,121] 14.7 4 
Louisiana ............... April 8, 1812 48,506 | 1,381,625 | 1,656,388 | 19.9 24 
Indiana ..............-..+ Dec. 11, 1816 36,354 | 2,516,462 | 2,700,876 1.3 9 
Mississippi ...........+.- Dec. 10, 1817 46,865 | 1,551,270 | 1,797,114] 15.8 21 
DUnOis se see cece ests ees Dec. 3, 1818 56,665 | 4,821,550] 5,638,591 | 16.9 3 
Alabama (once. cce esses Dee. 14, 1819 51,998 | 1,828,697 | 2,138,093 | 16.9 18 
Missouri ............600.- March 2, 1821 69,420 | 3,106,665 | 3,292,335 6.0 T 
Arkansas June 15, 1836 53,335 | 1,311,564 | 1,574,449] 66.2 25. 
Michigan Jan. 26, 1836 57,980 | 2,420,982 | 2,810,173} 16.1 8 
Florida ............+.+05- March _ 3, 1845 58,666 528,542 752,619 | 42.1 33 
TOWA oe essen see eee secon eee Dec. 28, 1846 56,147 | 2,231,853 | 2,224,771] -0.3 15 
Wisconsin ......+.+++.++- May 29, 1848 56,066 | 2,069,042 | 2,333,860 | 12.7 13 
California sresesee+ | Sept. 9, 1850 158,297 | 1,485,053 | 2,377,549) 60.1 12 
Minnesota ..........++0-- May 11, 1858 84,682 | 1,751,394 | 2,075,708 | 18.5 19 
Oregon ~..-.... -| Feb. 14, 1859 96,699 413,536 672,765 | 62.7 35 
Kansas ...... -| Jan. 29, 1861 82,158 | 1,470,495 | 1,690,949] 15.0 22 
Nevada ........sssseeeeee “|March 21,1864] 110,690 42.335 81,875 | 93.4 48 
Nebraska Feb. 9, 1867 77,520 | 1,066,300 | 1,192,214] 11.8 29 
Colorado ..... +++! March 3, 1875 103,948 539,700 99,024 | 48.0 32 
North Dakota .. -++| Feb. 22, 1889 70,837} 319,146] 577,056} 80.8 37 
South Dakota ........... Feb. 22, 1889 77,615 | 401,570} 583,888 | 45.4 36 
Montana ........e+eeee ee -| Feb. 22,1889] 146,997 243,329 376,053 | 54.5 40 
Washington ............ -| Feb. 22, 1889 69,127 518,103 | 1,141,990 | 120.4 30 
Idaho ............2eee eee July 3, 1890 83,888 | 161,772 325,594 | 101.3 44 
Wyoming ................ July 10, 1890 97,914 92,531 145,965 | 57.7 47 
Utah ..-..eeeeeeeeeeeeeees July 16, 1894 84,990 | 276,749 373,351 | 34.9 41 
Oklahoma ............... Nov. 16, 1907 70,057 790,391 | 1,657,155 | 109.7 23 
New Mexico ..........++. Jan. 6, 1912 122,634 195,310 327,301 | 67.6 43 
AVIZONA ..... 00.222 eee eee Feb. 14,1912] 113,956 122,931 204,354 | 66.2 45 
“TH 7 hese Ee Rs a ee ea 23,026,789 | 75,994,575 | 91,972,266 | 21.0 


i Including Alaska (64,356), Hawaii (191,909), Porto Rico (1,118,012), and military 
personnel abroad (55,608), the population in 1910 was 93,402,151. Adding estimates 
for the'Philippine Islands (8,265,348), Guam, Tutuila, and the Canal Zone, the total 
population of the United States and its possessions on April 15, 1910, was 101,748,269. 

On July 1, 1918, the population of the continental United States, as estimated by 


the Bureau of the Census was 106,871,294. 


2 2,973,890 sq. miles land, 52,899 sq. rey ela 


V. STATE AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


STATE TAXATION, IND 


EBTEDNESS, REVENUES, AND EXPENDITURES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


The figures in this table are supplied by the Bureau of the Census from its report, 


“Rinancial Statistics of States: 1918.” 


1918, or the first fiscal period prior thereto. 


Assessed 
Valua- 
tion of petal 
Prop- | of the 
erty, Gen- |Bonded 
State “Subject |* "ZOr7 |"Depe 
to the 
G Prop- 
eneral ert 
Prop- Tax 
erty . 
Tax 
Alabama 673,226 4,376 9,057 
Arizona 697,527 3,746 3,009 
Arkansas 524,379 3,933 1,468 
California PRIN ide Sete 39,402 
Colorado 1,305,286 4,07 4,548 
Connecticut ....:..... 1,280,077 1,998 12,535 
Delaware ......sseee0s ORAS We abated s 912 
Florida 602 
Georgia 5,945 
Idaho 2,712 
Illinois 243 
Indiana 668 
lowa 130 
FSANSAS cece ceemaicnsiosa | OsOUDjoCe lin 2,400) 1|| osienieta 
Onto yal fciesct andes 1,859,716 6,751 7 
TOUIsKANG: |. cieieane scene 706,276 4,414 11,694 
MIQUE Oe parce veleciatels s nalele's 521,403 8,211 2,511 
Maryland ysl wecnisiep eevee 1,168,686 3,724 27,449 
Massachusetts ........ 4,501,564 | 10,921 | 130,618 
Michigan A 2,500 
Minnesota 1,391 
Mississippi 3,053 
Missouri 2,384 
Montana 1,163 
INGDTESKE Acjicwesceceeir, || S29, 982 0) 4500405 tertererens 
IN OWAGaT alaeentstepiaie siete 356 
New Hampshire ..... 478,621 1,346 818 
INGWiGWeN BOY Bisicie« scieicie's 2,937,052 | 12,694 | ...... 
New. Mextieo .:....:<0. 357,063 1,933 3,497 
News Works ic oiiee cts: 12,091,488 | 14,120 | 236,215 
North Carolina ....... 942,766 2,608 ,363 
North Dakota ........ 394,723 1,697 447 
HOPTOM setae cate sleialste ai aistate 8,542,734 3,844 2 
OUTARONIAL “i. )..cic siete eine 1,335,221 3,338 6,329 
ONeSOn tiene caasceiie cs 878,764 2,699 950 
Pennsylvania ......... Hae Sorcerer 1,072 
Rhode Island ........ 769,348 923 “| 
South Carolina ....... 349,674 2,732 
South Dakota ........ 1,441,475 2,165 
TONNGSSCC! Fs sect vennece 700,466 3,502 
PUG RAST MR ns oa cfanicite cies 2,888,365 | 17,330 
UREN “pina bine oasae Barcel 595,211 3,091 
MOTION ic sv estes 281,071 1,491 
Witeinial 2.4). 1,270,756 3,310 
Washington 1,000,083 8,331 
West Virginia 1,374,507 1,576 
Wisconsin ..... . | 4,244,891 | 10,855 
WIYOMTI oieacisinda ene 247,517 953 


Net 
Debt 1 


They relate to the fiscal year ended June 30, 


Receipts Expenditures 


1 Net debt is funded and floating debt less sinking fund assets. 
2General property not assessed for state purposes. 
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STATE ADMINISTRATION 
JoHN M. MAtTurws 


Reconstruction Problems.—The key- 
note in state activity during the year 
1919, as in all lines of govern- 
mental activity, has been reconstruc- 
tion and renovation so as to make the 
organization and work of the state 
administration more nearly adequate 
to the needs of the present day. 
With demobilization and the return 
of peace the problem of efficient ad- 
ministration becomes, if possible, even 
more insistent, for the new conditions 
with which the states are confronted 
present problems which require all 
the energy and wisdom of the state 
governments for their solution. On 
the invitation of President Wilson a 
conference of governors, together with 
Cabinet officers and mayors, met at 
the White House in March to consider 
in general the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, especially those relating to labor 
and unemployment. This conference 
brought about a _ profitable inter- 
change of opinion between the execu- 
tive heads of the different states and 
cities as to the proper line of action 
to adopt in the emergency, but un- 
fortunately little else of a definite 
character resulted. Hostilities came 
to an end so suddenly that it was 
difficult to formulate at once broad 
and well considered plans of recon- 
struction. In .New York Governor 
Smith appointed a Reconstruction 
Commission which made an investi- 
gation and report, but the legislature 
failed to give financial support to the 
Commission or to adopt its recom- 
mendations. 

Constitutional Conventions.—Two 
states, Illinois and Nebraska, have 
recently decided to hold ‘constitutional 
conventions, which will be in session 
during the early months of 1920, and 
the New Hampshire convention, sus- 
pended during the war, will likewise 
be resumed. The time is now ripe 
for thoroughgoing reform in our state 


governments, and. the calling of con- | 


stitutional conventions in those states 
opens for them the opportunity to as- 
sume leadership in this movement. 
As the social, economic, and political 
conditions in the states have de- 


- .yeloped and expanded, the framework 


of government has become more and 


more inadequate to the needs of the 
present day. Without depreciating 
the wisdom of those who framed exist- 
ing constitutions, it is inevitable that 
years of experience in the working of 
a form of government should reveal 
defects and possible lines of improve- 
ment. The executive and administra- 
tive side of government is no excep- 
tion to this rule. The states have 
become important experiment stations 
in government, and devices such as 
the cabinet form of government, which 
is new to this country, or the concen- 
tration of executive control over the 
administration, which is new to the 
states, if worked out. successfully in 
one or two states, may have a wide- 
spread influence for good throughout 
the country. 

The Governor.—Massachusetts, the 
last state to cling to annual elections 
for governor, has abandoned that plan, 
having provided by constitutional 
amendment in 1918 for biennial elec- 
tions for governor and other state 
officers. This represents, however, 
only a nominal increase in the length 
of the governor’s term of office, since 
it had been the usual custom under 
the old plan to reélect governors for 
an additional term. 

During 1919 occurred the deaths of 
Governors Lister of Washington and 
Withycombe of Oregon. As Oregon 
is one of the dozen states that have 
no lieutenant-governor, the secretary 
of state, B. W. Oleott, sueceeded to 
the governorship in accordance with 
the constitution. There is also in 
that instrument, however, a provision 
to the effect that no person shall hold 
more than one lucrative office at the 
same time. In order to test the 
legality of the secretary of state’s 
succession, a suit was instituted be- 
tween him and Labor Commissioner 
Hoff, in which the Supreme Court 
held that when the governor’s office 
becomes vacant, the secretary of state 
becomes governor in fact and is en- 
titled to receive compensation as such, 
notwithstanding the clause of the con- 
stitution above mentioned (Olcott v. 
Hoff, 181 Pac. 466). 

Massachusetts has conferred upon 
her governor the right, within five 
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days after any bill or resolve shall 
have been laid before him, to return it 
to that branch of the legislature in 
which it originated with a recom- 
mendation that any amendments 
specified by him be made therein. 
The bill or resolve is then before the 
legislature for amendment and in any 
event must be reénacted before coming 
again to the governor. In this re- 
spect Massachusetts follows  sub- 
stantially similar provisions already 
found in the constitutions of Virginia 
and Alabama. The action Of the 
governor contemplated by this provi- 
sion could doubtless be taken by him 
without specific constitutional au- 
thorization, but by placing it in the 
fundamental law possible criticism of 
so-called executive usurpation is dis- 
armed. 

In general, the position of the state 
governor has _ been _ strengthened 
through the further extension of the 
short-ballot principle, involving the 
abolition of certain elective officers 
and the substitution of officers ap- 
pointed by the governor; through the 
consolidation of boards and commis- 
sions, and regrouping of them into 
related departments, enabling the 
governor thereby to exercise more 
effective control over them; and 
through the extension of the gov- 
ernor’s power over the finances by the 
introduction in a number of states 
of the executive budget system. 
Examples of these various ways in 
which the governor’s powers have 
been strengthened are hereinafter 
mentioned. 

The Short Ballot.—In Indiana the 
elective offices of state statistician 
and state geologist have been abol- 
ished; further, commissioners of 
banking and insurance, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, were created, 
the work of these officers having 
hitherto been performed under the 
supervision of the elective state 
auditor. The most notable case of 
the abolition of an elective body, 
however, was that of the Illinois State 
Board of Equalization, a body of 26 
members, which, since the reorganiza- 
tion of the Ohio Board in 1910, has 
been the most cumbrous, ineffective, 
and antiquated tax board in the 
United States. It is succeeded by a 
small, compact Tax Commission of 


three members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor. This Commission has all the 
powers of the old Board of Equaliza- 
tion and in addition is given the im- 
portant power to order the reassess- 
ment of property in localities where 
there is reason to believe that the 
local assessors have failed to make a 
proper assessment, following, in this 
respect, the example of Wisconsin and 
other states. (See also XIII, Public 
Finance.) 

Consolidation of State Agencies.— 
In their messages to the legislatures 
of 1919 eight governors recommended 
the consolidation of related state 
offices for the sake of economy and 
efficiency, and several others recom- 
mended the establishment of a central 
purchasing agency for state depart- 
ments. In California an Efficiency 
and Economy Commission was 
created, and strenuous efforts were 
made to bring about a general re- 
organization of the state administra- 
tion through the consolidation and 
abolition of numerous agencies. The 
recommendations of the Commission 
were transmitted to the legislature 
but without the positive support of 
the governor, and the project failed 
with the exception of one act (Laws _ 
of 1919, Ch. 325) which creates the 
state Department of Agriculture. 
Instead of a board there is to be a 
single director at the head of the 
Department, and it may be noted as 
significant that he is to be appointed 
by the governor alone and to hold 
office at the pleasure of the governor, 
thus putting the responsibility for his 
selection squarely upon that officer 
and not dividing it by associating the 
Senate in the exercise of the power 
of appointment, as is too frequently 
done. Eight-state agencies dealing 
with agricultural matters were abol- 
ished and all their powers and duties 
transferred to the newly created De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The experience of the reformers in 
Oregon in attempting to carry 
through their programme for more ef- 
ficient and economical state adminis- 
tration was a genuine disappoint- 
ment. The Consolidation Commis- 
sion, the appointment of which by the 
governor had been authorized by the 
legislature of 1917 (A. Y. B., 1917, 
p- 176), made a thorough investiga-’ 
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tion and published a report of its 
findings and recommendations,  to- 
gether with a proposed bill to carry 
them into effect (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
235). The Commission advocated a 
' sweeping reorganization of the 70 or 
more state officers, boards, and 
agencies into 11 closely knit depart- 
ments, and showed conclusively how 
the adoption of this program of con- 
solidation, together with other sug- 
gestions for economy made by the 
Commission, would result in the sav- 
ing to the taxpayers of the state of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
biennially. The governor transmitted 
the report of the Commission to the 
legislature at its session of 1919, but, 
as in California, took no positive 
stand in favor of the recommendations 
of the Commission which he himself 
had appointed, contenting himself 
with merely mentioning the report in 
an inconspicuous position in his 
biennial message. The natural result 
was that the bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Commission 
was sidetracked in the legislature, 
ostensibly on account of a failure of 
the two houses to agree as to the 
method of procedure in considering it. 
A similar experience was had in 
Illinois at the first legislative session 
after the report of the Efficiency and 
Economy Committee of that state was 
published, but at the following session 
the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee were substantially adopted. It is 
hoped that this precedent may augur 
success for the Oregon reform pro- 
gramme at the legislative session of 
1921. 

In Texas an important act was 
passed creating a state Board of 
Control with wide powers (Laws of 
1919, Ch. 167). The Board is to be 
composed .of three citizens appointed 
by the governor with the advice of 
the Senate. The work of the Board 
is to be organized into the divisions 
of public printing, purchasing, audit- 
ing, design, construction and main- 
tenance, estimates and appropriations, 
and eleemosynary institutions. Five 
state agencies are abolished, together 
with the boards of managers of about 
15 state asylums, and their powers 
and duties are transferred to the 
Board of Control, to which is also 
assigned the function of preparing 


the biennial budget for all state offices 
and departments. In this connection 
mention should be made of the fact 
that in Michigan legislative action 
was secured providing for uniform 
accounting and central purchasing 
for state departments; also in Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska bills have been 
passed reorganizing a number of state 
offices and departments. 

In Massachusetts an important con- 
stitutional amendment was adopted 
in 1918 providing that “the executive 
and administrative work of the com- 
monwealth shall be organized in not 
more than 20 departments, in one of 
which every executive and adminis- 
trative office, board, and commission, 
except those officers serving directly 
under the governor and council, shall 
be placed.” It is further provided, 
however, that “such departments shall 
be under such supervision as the Gen- 
eral Court (legislature) may from 
time to time prescribe by law.” 
This amendment is designed to remedy 
the confused situation which has re- 
sulted from the existence of a “multi- 
tude of independent boards and com- 
missions not directly responsible to 
the governor.” This follows the plan 
embodied in the proposed New York 
constitution of 1915, except that it 
provides for 20 departments instead 
of 17. Both of these figures appear 
to be too large, but if the legislature 
is to be absolutely prohibited from 
creating any additional departments, 
some leeway should be allowed for 
unforeseen developments. 

One of the most far-reaching re- 
forms in state administrative organi- 
zation made during the year was 
effected in Idaho throvgh the enact- 
ment of the Administration Con- 
solidation bill, sponsored by Governor 
Davis. By this Act the civil adminis- 
tration of the state is divided into 
nine departments, as follows: agricul- 
ture; commerce and _ industry; 
finance; immigration, labor and 
statistics; law enforcement; public 
investments; public welfare; public 
works; and reclamation. At the 
head of each department is a single 
commissioner, appointed by the goy- 
ernor and removable by him at his 
discretion. The governor is author- 
ized to devise a practical and working 
basis for codperation and coordination 
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of work, eliminating duplication and 
overlapping of functions. The com- 
missioner at the head of each depart- 
ment is empowered to prescribe regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with law, for 
the government of his department. 
This is a valuable feature, as it is 
calculated to eliminate much of the 
red tape that results from the over- 
elaboration of legislative enactments 
for the government of administrative 
departments. 

Law Enforcement.—The creation 
by the Idaho Act of a state Depart- 
ment of Law Enforcement is signifi- 
cant. This Department is given the 
power “to enforce all the penal and 
regulatory laws of the state in the 
same manner and with like authority 
as the sheriffs of counties.” It is also 
given numerous special powers, such 
as the supervision of the registration 
and licensing of automobiles, dealers, 
and chauffeurs and all the powers 
vested by law in the state fish and 
game warden, his deputies and assist- 


ants. Such a department of law en- 
forcement with large powers is 
needed in many other states. It 


should have an efficient body of state 
police under it, such as has been do- 
ing splendid work in a number of 
states, including Pennsylvania and 
New York, in suppressing crime and 
promoting the general welfare, par- 
ticularly of rural districts. Since 
the close of hostilities there has been 
a considerable increase of crime all 
over the country, and this situation 
renders it imperative that the states 
should adopt more efficient machinery 
for law enforcement. This need is 
further accentuated by the adoption 
of the prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, authorizing en- 
forcement legislation by the states 
concurrently with that of Congress. 
Simultaneously with this increased 
need has come demobilization and the 
problem of the employment of the re- 
turned soldiers. Many of them 
would make splendid material for the 
development of state police forces all 
over the country. State councils of 
defense should not be demobilized 
without establishing in their places 
state departments of law enforcement. 
Unfortunately, the progress of the 
movement for more effective law- 


enforcing machinery is impeded by _ 


the opposition of certain classes, par- 
ticularly the labor element, who an- 
ticipate that their interests may 
thereby be injured. : 

State Industrial Enterprise.—Car- 
rying out the policies of the Non- 
Partisan League, North Dakota has 
undertaken an interesting experiment 
in the creation of an Industrial Com- 
mission, to be composed of the gov- 
ernor, attorney-general, and commis- 
sioner of agriculture and labor, with 
power to operate all utilities and in- 
dustries owned or administered by the 
state except those in the penal, chari- 
table, and educational institutions. 
Under this plan there is to be a state- 
owned bank, grain elevators, and flour 
mills. The bank is authorized to loan 


‘money to the farmers of the state at 


cost on warehouse receipts for grain 
and other good security. In this 
connection it should be mentioned 
that there has been some agitation in 
favor of state-owned cement plants to 
combat the high cost of this material 
in those states that have undertaken 
an extensive programme of construc- 
tion of hard-surfaced roads. The an- 
nouncement of this programme was 
followed by an immediate increase in 
the price of most materials used in 
road building, so that the amounts 
originally appropriated or provided 
by bond issues for this purpose are 
now recognized to be inadequate un- 
less’ the states take drastic action in 
the direction of bringing down the 
prices of the necessary materials. In- 
cidentally it may be mentioned that 
in a friendly suit in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois to test the legality 
of the bond issue of $60,000,000 for 
good roads in that state its legality 


was upheld (Mitchell v. Lowden, 123 - 


N. E. 566). 

State Budgets—The governors of 
a dozen states recommended in their 
messages to the legislatures of 1919 
that state budget systems be intro- 
duced or further developed, most of 
them advocating the executive budget. 
In nine of these states laws were passed 
at the 1919 sessions substantially 
carrying out the governors’ recom- 
mendations, and in Indiana a con- 
stitutional amendment for this pur- 
pose was proposed, subject, to refer- 
endum. In addition, consolidated 
estimate plans were adopted by law 
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in four states. Thus, in Minnesota 
it is provided (Laws of 1919, Ch. 
356) that the various departments 
shall submit their estimates of finan- 
cial requirements to the governor, 
who shall assemble and revise them 
and transmit them to the legislature. 
In most of the states little experience 
has thus far been had with the work- 
ing of the executive budget systems. 
The one experience with the system 
that has been had in Illinois seems 
to show that when the governor’s 
budget is carefully and intelligently 
prepared and based on accurate and 
comprehensive information, the legis- 
lature, though still clothed with full 
legal power, will make little change 
in it. Out of total estimates for the 
fiscal period in that state of approxi- 
mately $52,000,000, the amount actu- 
ally appropriated differed from the 
governor’s recommendations by only 
about $100,000. The success of the 
executive-budget plan in Illinois is 
largely dependent upon the existence, 
of a consolidated and centralized ad- 
ministrative system, and, conversely, 
its failure in other states, such as 
California, where the legislature 
added millions of dollars to the gov- 
ernor’s estimates, is largely due to a 
lack of such system. Director of 
Finance Wright of Illinois testified 
before the Congressional Committee 
on a National Budget that he did 
“not think that we could have sub- 
mitted an intelligent budget, a budget 
that the legislature would have con- 
eurred in, had it not been for the 
consolidated form of . government.” 
(See also XIII, Public Finance.) 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


ARTHUR N. 


Woman Suffrage.—The year 1919 
marked the triumph in the Congress 
of the United States of equal suffrage 
for men and women. The advocates 
of woman suffrage began their fight 
for a Federal constitutional amend- 
ment just half a century earlier, when 
the Fifteenth Amendment, removing 
the political disabilities of the freed- 
men, was submitted to the states. 
Now the Nineteenth Amendment, 
often called the Susan B. Anthony 
Amendment in honor of the leader 
among its original advocates, is be- 


Bibliography.—Attention should be 
called to the publications of the In- 
stitute for Government Research, of 
Washington, D. C. (published by D. 
Appleton & Co.). Among its recent 
publications is W. F. Willoughby’s 
The Movement for Budgetary Reform 
im the States. Of especial usefulness 
for our subject is the recent mono- 
graph by G. A. Weber, entitled, Or- 
ganized Efforts for the Improvement 
of Methods of Administration in the 
United States. This contains, among 
other topics, an account of the work, 
together with lists of the publications, 
of agencies for investigating the ad- 
ministration of particular states, 
both official and unofficial, such as 
consolidation commissions and com- 
missions on efficiency and economy. 
Some account is also given of the 
work of the organs of central adminis- 
trative control found in _ various 
states, such as the Wisconsin State 
Board of Public Affairs and the 
Massachusetts supervisor of adminis- 
tration. Other recent sources of in- 
formation are: 


LOWDEN, F. O.—‘‘Problems of Civil Ad- 


ministration.” (North Am. Rev, Aug., 
1919.) 
Buck, A. E.—‘Present Status of the 


Executive Budget in the State Govern- 
ments.” (Nat. Munic. Rev., Aug., 
1919.) 

Lewis, H. T.—‘‘Idaho Sets its House in 
Order.” (Ibid., May, 1919.) 

Rex, F., and CuiLtps, R. S.—‘‘The Work 
of the Reconstruction Legislatures.” 
(Ibid., July, 1919.) 

“State Budget Systems”: Supplement to 
Hearings before the Select Committee 
on the Budget of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Establishment of a 
National Budget System. (66th Cong., 
ist sess., 1919.) 


AND CURRENT POLITICS 
HoLcoMBE 


fore the state legislatures for ratifi- 
cation (see also I, American His- 
tory). This amendment, when rati- 
fied by three-fourths of the states, 
will put an end to the disfranchise- 
ment of women on account of their 
sex in all elections, both Federal and 
state. 

The Anthony amendment had been 
adopted by the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives on Jan. 10, 1918, but failed of 
adoption in the Senate when put to a 
vote on Oct. 1 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
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239). It was again put to a vote 
in the Senate on Feb. 10, 1919, 
and again failed of adoption. The 


actual vote was 55 to 29, but making 
allowance for Senators who were ab- 
sent and paired, the Senate was 
divided 63 to 33, one less than the 
necessary two-thirds majority. Of 
the Republican Senators, 32 favored 
and 12 opposed the amendment; of 
the Democrats, 31 favored and 21 op- 
posed. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the amendment should be con- 
sidered afresh by the new congress, 
which had been elected in the pre- 
ceeding November, but it was not cer- 
‘tain that the new Senate would be 
more favorable than the old. 

The first act of the House of Rep- 
resentatives after the opening of the 
special session in May was to readopt 
the equal-suffrage amendment on 
May 21, by a vote of 304 to 89, a 
larger majority than before. In the 
Senate the vote took place on June 4, 
and resulted in the adoption of the 
amendment by a majority of 56 to 25. 
Allowing for absent Senators with 
pairs, the actual division was 66 to 
30. The Republicans divided 40 in 
favor to nine opposed; the Democrats, 
26 in favor and 21 opposed. Thus, 
despite the support of the President, 
the success of the measure must be 
credited to the Republicans. Vice- 
President Marshall signed the resolu- 
tion of submission on June 5. The 
campaign for ratification by the states 
was at once pushed by the suffrage 
leaders with great vigor, and by the 
end of the year the amendment had 
been ratified by 22 states, as follows: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Colorado 


WEEE NEG A Go coco 0.08 1919 
WiakGontil: ot-can somes ould 1919 
IMGINTES DOR GwOo OULODO OWS » LOO 
ISR? MANUS Gooodo goood 1919 
VERIO roe rs fo. es) is)ins cna: 5th 5) 00 , 1919 
HAIN OVS sete wie siete PLOT 
Pennsylvania . , 1919 
Massachusetts , 1919 
PROMS Stace ieityeucr ei svarcversheret lets June 27, 1919 
WOW a ertere siete wri ceoerencroneeieiens 1919 
JEG SOUSA Gis G.cunths Co Geo aeoks 2, 1919 
IND CRTC ES SOHO G HOMO RICED , 1919 
MON tara acc laceracs «ais she ercie 1919 
ING SEER 6 5 9 Ge OIG EO Cha 1919 
IMIMINESOLA: (os sice5:8 Soc telers cele : 1919 
New Hampshire ......... Sept. 10, 1919 
BRAY “eeicnenn cro Iacore rs 
California ; 

Maine are ca... - 

Dec. 1 


The amendment has been rejected 
by Georgia (both houses, July 24), 
Alabama (Senate, Sept. 2), and Vir- 
ginia (House, Sept. 3). Since com- 
paratively few legislatures meet in 
regular session in the eyen years, 
there is no possibility of ratification 
by three-fourths of the states before 
the presidential election of 1920 un- 
less special legislative sessions shall 
be called in several states. 

Meanwhile the women have received 
the Presidential suffrage by act of the 
legislature in eight more states, 
namely, Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. , 

Five states also proposed amend- 
ments to the state constitutions en- 
franchising women (see also Amend- 
ments to State Constitutions, infra), 
but these cannot be adopted by the 
people before the presidential election 
unless special elections shall be called. 
All are states, however, in which 
women now possess pieriteae or 
primary suffrage. 

If the Federal aimendiment fails of 
ratification by the necessary number 
of states prior to the presidential 
election, women will nevertheless be 
able to participate in the selection 
of the President in every state north 
of the Ohio and west of the Mis- 
sissippi with the exception of 
Louisiana and New Mexico. They 
will also be able to vote for president 
in three of the northeastern states, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New York, 
and in one southern state, Tennessee. 
Altogether there are 29 states where 
women can participate in the choice of 
President. These states cast 326 out 
of the 531 votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege. They include all the important 
doubtful states, so-called, with the ex- 
ception of New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Kentucky. It is evident that 
equal suffrage as a national issue 
has been settled. Of the non-suffrage 
states that had ratified the amend- 
ment prior to the close of the year, 
several had not granted presidential 
suffrage to women, notably Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. But their 
action indicates that the necessary 
number of states for ratification will 
almost certainly be forthcoming at 
the regular tégislative sessions of 
1921, if not earlier. Victory for the 
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STATUS OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Pres- 
ee iden- 
Wom ‘tivo F, Di- ial 
; an e- rect ref- 
State) sur- and call® | Pri- | er- 
frag eee mary § ence 
2 ri- 
dum mary 
New Beatand 
Me. .{19197/ 19088 TOUT fica ciate 
N. “0 1909 | 1913 
Ors, ond Nees 1915 | 1915 
MASS. a} cin. 1911 | 1912 
Rt 1917? sae eiee 
Conn. .|.... aati Aref 
Middle Atlantic 
md i 1917 a as Sea 1913. } 1943 
Noms | nee 1911 | 1911 
CS Eel es 1913 | 1913 
East-North-Central 
Ohio ..| 19197 1912 1908 | 1913 
Ind. ..| 19192 1915 | 1915 
Til. 1913 Reins eae 1910 | 1912 
Mich 1918 | 1913 19135 1909 | 1912 
Wis 9192 1903 | 1911 
West-North-Central 
Minn AE ese Vis a 1912 | 1913 
Iowa Oe ee 1907 | 1913 
ions. .)1919.") 1908 A900: RES 
N. D. 19177} 1914 1907 | 1911 
S. D. 1918 1893 3 1907 | 1912 
Neb. 19177 1912 1907 | 1911 
Kan 1912 1914°| 19081 .... 
South Atlantic 
Del Pe Rare cas 
Md. 19154 1910 | 1912 
VO Rengee S992) [dco 
W. Va SOSH perk 
N. C. ace f, S995 
S.C. LP eee |e roe 
GEV SESE Pare 
Fla Seed ee 1913 
East-South-Central 
Ky. Pee ee eee 1912 
‘Tenn 19192 1909 
Ala noe IDaplace 
Miss. ae 191420 1912 
West-South-Central 
Ark 1917°| 1910 PR 
La. ais Acie 19145 1912 
Okla 1918 | 1907 sone 1908 
Tex. TOTS ON ee eter eet POURS 
Mountain 
Mont 1914 1906* SAG 1912; 1912 
Idaho .| 1896 1912% | E9125 hi 19091) 6 os: 
Wy. 1869 ee nore 1911 
Col. 1893 1910 19127 1910 
N. M ae 19114 Betis Sas 
Ariz 1912 1911 | 1911°-12} 1909-12) 
Utah 1896 | 19033 Bae ach 
Nev 1914 | 1904+12| 1912 1909 
Pacific 
Wash. .{1910 ; 19123 19125 T9071 cae 
Ore. 1912 1902 1908 1904 | 1910 
Cal 1911 1911 1911 1909 | 1911 
Total 29 22 10 42 21 


1States are arranged by geographical 
divisions according to the classification of 
the U. S. census. 2 Women may vote for 
presidential electors and local officers, 
and for state officers if the office is cre- 
ated by statute. 3In six of the 21 
states possessing the initiative and refer- 


| women suffragists seems at last defi- 


nitely in sight. 

Revision of State Constitutions.— 
The progressive movement of a decade 
ago seems to have nearly reached its 
end. With the exception of woman 
suffrage, none of the measures of po- 
litical. reform which engaged the at- 
tention of the public prior “to the war 
now arouses popular interest. The 
initiative and referendum have been 
adopted in only one state in the last 
five years, and the demand for that 
feature of direct government by the 
people is much less insistent than be- 
fore the war. No state has adopted 
the state-wide recall since 1914. The 
direct primary for the nomination of 
state officers had extended over almost 
the entire country a half-dozen years 
ago and has since made little prog- 
ress. The tendency, indeed, in recent 
years has been to consider proposals 
for restricting the scope of the state- 
wide primary rather than its further 
extension. Several states, for ex- 
ample, have considered measures to 
restore the convention system for the 
nomination of candidates for offices 
filled by election in the state at large 


|other than governor and lieutenant- 


governor, although none has _ yet 
abolished the state-wide primary. 
The presidential-preference primary 
has made no progress since the cam- 
paign of 1916. Some progress has 
been recently made with less funda- 
mental reforms, notably with absent 
voting, and several cities have begun 
to experiment with proportional rep- 
resentation. This reform, indeed, 
has made rapid progress in Europe. 
It has become the generally accepted 
system of representation on the Con- 
tinent and is making progress in the 


the initiative applies to statutes 
to constitutional. amendments, 
South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. 4 The 
referendum only. 5In.four of the ten 
states possessing the recall, it does not 
apply to judges:, viz., Michigan, Louisi- 
ana, Idaho, and Washington. 6 The re- 
call applies also to appointive officers. 
7 The recall applies also to judicial de- 
cisions. 8In those states indicated by P. 
R. the direct primary is conducted under 
the rules of the Democratic party, but is 
not established for all parties by statute. 
9 Women may vote at primary elections 
only. 10 Suspended until official declar- 
ation of adoption by state Supreme Court 
in 1917. 


endum, 
but not 
viz., Maine, 
Idaho, Utah, 
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British Isles. Inevitably it will pres- 
ently attract attention in the United 
States. F 

The interest of the people has been 
directed in recent years rather to 
problems of efficiency in administra- 
tion than to strictly political reforms. 
The improvement of relations be- 
tween executives and legislatures, 
particularly the budget system of 
making appropriations, has held the 
center of the stage and has made 
rapid progress in the states (see also 
State Administration, supra). The 
reorganization and consolidation of 
administrative departments in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency have 
also received attention. But these 
are technical subjects better suited for 
action by representative bodies than 
directly by the people. It is not sur- 
prising that the current has set 
towards the revision of state constitu- 
tions by constitutional conventions 
rather than by direct popular action. 
The success of the constitutional con- 
vention in Massachusetts despite the 
distractions of the war (A. Y. B., 
1917, pp. 177-180; 1918, pp. 236-239) 
has encouraged the adoption of the 
same method elsewhere. 

Constitutional conventions were 
elected in 1919 in two states, Illinois 
and Nebraska, and will meet early in 
1920. The New Hampshire conven- 
tion, which first convened early in 
the war and then adjourned until the 
war should be over, will also meet 


early in 1920. Action looking toward 
the holding of conventions was taken 
in 1919 in three other states. The 
Tennessee and Texas legislatures au- 
thorized the submission to the people 
at the general elections of 1920 of the 
question whether constitutional con- 
ventions should be called. In Penn- 
sylvania a special commission on con- 
stitutional amendment and revision 
was created to study comprehensively 
and in detail. the provisions of the 
present constitution in the light of 
modern thought and conditions and 
to report in 1921 with drafts of pro- 
posed amendments. If the legislature 
should then decide to submit to the 
people the question of calling a con- 
vention, there will be reliable infor- 
mation upon which the people can 
reach a sound decision. Meanwhile, 
the work of the constitutional conven- 
tions, especially that of Illinois, will 
be closely followed by political re- 
formers in many states. 
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AMENDMENTS TO STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


On the following pages are given 
brief digests of the constitutional 
amendments submitted to the people 
of the various states during the year 
1919, with the official returns of the 
votes thereon, and amendments pend- 
ing before or passed by the state leg- 
islatures for submission in a subse- 
quent year. Many of the important 
amendments are discussed in detail in 
other departments of the YrAr Book; 
full references will be found in the 
Index. 


Alabama.—To be 
1920: 


Amending Art. XX, Sec. 1-A, providing 
for the establishment of a state highway 
system and the issue of bonds therefor 
not to exceed $25,000,000. 


submitted in 


Amending Sec. 93, prohibiting the state 
from assuming interest in private or cor- 
porate enterprises or lending money or 
its credit to any individual corporation. 

Amending Sec. 194%, exempting dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors from pay- 
Hee of poll taxes until September 30, 
1923. 

Amending the constitution, enabling 
certain municipalities to levy excess 
property taxes for certain purposes. 

Amending the constitution, authorizing 
counties to levy a special road tax. 


Arkansas.—To be submitted in 
1920: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women for all elections. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, enabling the 
people to initiate and refer any 
whether local or general. Initiated, 


Amending Art. VJI, Sec. 2, increasing ~ 


the number of Supreme Court judges. to 
seven. A x 


laws, © 
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California.—Submitted July 2: 


Amending Art. XVI by adding Sec. 2, 
authorizing a bond issue of $40,000,000 
for state highways. Adopted, 105,333 
for, 15,484 against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, relating to 
the right of suffrage. f 

Amending Art. IV, Sec 22, relating to 
the expenditure of public money in state 
aid. 

Amending Art. XIII by adding Sec. 
14%, exempting orphan asylums receiving 
state aid from taxation. ey 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 12, providing 
for the levy of a poll tax on aliens. _— 

Amending Art. XVIII, Sec. 2, relating 
to the call and composition of constitu- 
tional conventions. 


The vote on the amendment last 
cited is to determine whether a con- 
vention to draft a new constitution 
shall be called. 

Colorado.—To 
1920: 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 22, relating to 
county judges. 

Delaware.—Adopted by the legisla- 
ture of 1919: 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 15, relating to 
the compensation of the members and 
presiding officers of the General Assem- 
bly. 

Passed by the legislature of 1919, to 
be submitted to the legislature of 
TOT: 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 17, permitting 
judges of the Superior Court to grant 
restraining orders and preliminary in- 
junctions in the Court of Chancery dur- 


jing the absence or temporary disability 
of the chancellor. 


Florida—To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. IX, Sec. 6, empowering 
the legislature to issue bonds for high- 
way building not exceeding five per cent. 
of total tax assessment of the state. 


Georgia.—To be submitted in 1920: 


be submitted in 


Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 4, authoriz- 
ing counties to levy local taxes for the 
support of public schools. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 1, creating the 
county of Lanier. 

Illinois—The Constitutional Con- 
vention approved by the voters in 
1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 241) met on 
Jan. 6, 1920, composed of one dele- 
gate elected on Nov. 4, 1919, from each 
of the 102 Senatorial districts. 

Indiana.—Passed by the legislature 
of 1919, to be submitted to the legis- 
lature of 1921: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 2, relating to 
the qualifications of voters. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 14, authorizing 
classification of political subdivisions for 
the purpose of providing for the registra- 
tion of voters. 

Amending Art. IV, Secs. 4 and 5, re- 
lating to the number and apportionment 
of members of the legislature. 

Amending Art. IV by adding Sec. 31, 
providing for an executive budget. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 14, authorizing 
the governor to veto separate items in 
appropriation bills. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 1, fixing the 
term of state officers, except judges, at 
four years. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, fixing the 
term of county officers at four years. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 7, authorizing 
the legislature to prescribe the terms, 
duties, and salary of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court. 

Amending Art. VII, Sec. 11, fixing the 

term of prosecuting attorneys at four 
years, 
_ #mending Art. VII, Sec. 21, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to prescribe the quali- 
fications of persons admitted to the prac- 
tice of law. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 8, relating to 
the office of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 1, providing for 
the classification of property for purposes 
of taxation. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 8, 
authorizing the legislature to levy a tax 
on incomes. ; 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 1, removing 
race disqualifications for the militia. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 2, prohibiting 
the legislature from creating any office of 
longer tenure than four years or increas- 
ing the tenure or salary of any officer 
during the term for which he was elected 
or appointed. 

Amending Art. XVI, Secs. 1 and 2, pro- 
viding for the ratification of amendments 
to the constitution by a majority of those 
voting thereon and providing for a sepa- 
rate vote on each amendment submitted. 


Iowa.—Passed by the legislature of 
1919, to be submitted to the legisla- 
ture of 1921: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, extending the 
suffrage to women. 


Kansas.—To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. XI, Secs. 1 and 2, re- 
lating to the classification of property for 
purposes of taxation and the exemption 
of personal property therefrom. 

Amending Art. XI, See. 8, authorizing 
the state to extend aid to counties for 
highway construction. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 11, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to provide a fund for 
the purchase, improvement, and sale of 
lands for agricultural purposes with rea- 
sonable preferences for discharged sol- 
diers and sailors. 


Kentucky.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending the constitution, prohibiting 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors after June 30, 1920. Adopted. 
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Amending the constitution, authorizing 
the legislature to provide for the removal 
of peace officers for neglect of duty in 
eases of lynching. Adopted. 


Maine.—Submitted Sept. 8: 


Amending Art. II, See. 1, providing for 
the retention of voting residence for three 
months after removal. Adopted, 22,024 
for, 6,751 against. 

Amending Art. VII, Secs. 1 to 5, pro- 
viding for the appointment of National 


Guard officers by the governor. Adopted, 
15,826 for, 11,020 against. : 
Amending Art. IX, Sec. 14, increasing 


the state debt limit. 
7,080 against. 

Amending Art. IX, Secs. 14 and 17, in- 
creasing the amount of bonds that may be 
issued for highway building and provid- 
ing for the building of bridges. Adopted, 
26,228 for, 5,125 against. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 14, and adding 
See. 18, providing for a bond issue for 
building public wharves and establishing 
adequate port facilities. Adopted, 22,637 
for, 6,777 against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending the constitution, authorizing 
towns to have more than one voting place, 
Amending the constitution, authorizing 
the legislature to issue bonds to provide a 
bonus for discharged soldiers and sailors. 
Amending the constitution, authorizing 
the legislature to levy a tax on incomes. 


Massachusetts.—A new text of the 
constitution, submitted by the Con- 
stitutional Convention and constitut- 
ing a rearrangement of the previous 
instrument, submitted on Nov. 4 was 
ratified by a vote of 263,359 for to 
64,978 against. 

Michigan.—Submitted April 7: 


Amending Art. X, See. 10, authorizing 
the state to issue bonds for highway 
building not to exceed $50,000,000. 
Adopted, 558,572 for, 225,239 against. 

Amending Art. XVI Sec. 3, prohibiting 
alteration of the salaries of public of- 
ficers, except judges, during their term of 
office. Rejected, 313,539 for, 418,778 
against. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 11, repealing 
the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of wines and beer. Initiated. Re- 
jected, 322,603 for, 530,123 against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 1, relating to 
the qualifications of aliens entitled to 
vote. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 29, empowering 
the legislature to enact laws relative to 
the hours and conditions of labor. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 21, authorizing 
the legislature to fix the compensation of 
certain state officers. 


Adopted, 21,542 for, 


Minnesota.—To be submitted in 
1920: 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 7, fixing the 
term of the judge of probate court at 
four years. 


Amending Art. IX, See. 1, relating to 
the exemption of personal property from 
taxation and providing for taxes on in- 
comes, privileges, and occupations. 

Adding Art. XVI, providing for a state 
trunk highway- system and the financing 
thereof by the taxation of motor vehicles, 
the issue of bonds, and otherwise. 


Missouri—tTo be submitted in 1920: 


Amending the constitution, increasing 
the number of Supreme Court judges to 
nine. 

Amending the constitution, increasing 
the number of judges of the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals to six. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 16, relating to 
the compensation of members of the legis- 
lature. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 44, authorizing 
the issue of $1,000,000 in bonds to create 
a soldiers’ land-settlement fund. 

Amending Art. IV, by adding Sec. 44a, 
authorizing the legislature to issue bonds 
for highway building. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 47, authorizing 
the pensioning of the deserving blind and 
providing funds therefor by taxation. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 11, providing 
for absent voting of qualified electors ab- 
sent on military service. . 

Amending Art. IX, Secs. 16 and 17, 
relating to the framing and adoption of 
charters for self-government by cities of 
the first class. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 11, relating to 
the levy of taxes for local purposes, in- 
cluding schools and public buildings, un- 
der certain limitations. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 12, relating to 
the debt limits of political corporations 
or subdivisions. 

Amending Art. X, Sec. 12a, extending 
the debt limit of certain cities to acquire 
water, electric, and ice plants. 

Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 33, 
authorizing the levy of special taxes for 
road purposes on property within any 
road district. 


Montana.—To be submitted in 


1920: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 20, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to reorganize the state 
administration and to create a Board of 
Administration and a Board of Examin- 
ers. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 5, relating to 
the permanent public school fund. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 15, creating a 
State Tax Commission and county boards 
of equalization. 


Nebraska.—The Constitutional Con- 
vention approved by the voters in 1918 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 243) was in session 
at the end of the year. 

New Mexico.—Submitted Sept. 16: 


Amending Art. VII, by adding Sec. 6, 
providing for absent voting of qualified 
electors in military or naval _ service. 
Adopted, 6,742 for, 5,069 against. 

Amending Art:“TX, Sec. 8, authorizing 
the legislature to issue bonds for high- 
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way building. Rejected, 1,731 for, 9,907 
against. 

Amending Art. XII, Sec. 13, and Art. 
XIV, Sec. 13, creating a Board of Con- 
trol. Rejected, 927 for, 10,702 against. 


New York.—Submitted Nov. 4: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 7, providing for 
the drainage of swamp lands and the as- 
sessment of cost against property bene- 
fited thereby. Adopted, 718,150 for, 
590,134 against. 

Amending Art. 
providing for absent voting. 
787,076 for, 535,703 against. , 

Amending Art. III, Sec. 6, increasing 
the salary of members of the legislature. 
Rejected, 625,881 for, 679,243 against. 

Amending Art, VI, Sec. 7, increasing 
the salaries of judges of the Court of 
Appeals. Rejected, 607,600 for, 690,158 
against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. VII, Secs. 2, 4, 11, and 
12, relating to debts contracted by the 
state. 


Passed by the legislature of 1919, to 
be submitted to the legislature of 
1921: 


Amending Art. II, Sec. 1, prescribing 
a literacy test for voters. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 9, relating to 
the preferential employment in the civil 
service of discharged soldiers and sailors. 


North Carolina——To be submitted 
in 1920: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 1, authorizing 
the state to levy a capitation tax not ex- 
ceeding $2 and municipalities a capita- 
tion tax not exceeding $1. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 3, limiting the 
rate of income, tax to six per cent. pro- 
viding exemptions, and authorizing taxa- 
tion of income from solvent credits. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 6, limiting the 
rate of state and county property tax ex- 
cept for special county purposes approved 
by the legislature. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, relating to 
the residence qualification of voters. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 4, removing the 
requirement of payment of poll tax be- 
fore voting. 


II by adding Sec. 1a, 
Adopted, 


The three first amendments and the 
two last are to be considered and sub- 
mitted as single amendments. 

North Dakota.—To be submitted in 
1920: 


Amending Sec. 121, extending the suf- 
frage to women. 

Amending Sec. 161, 
lands. 

Amending Sec. 162, relating to the in- 
vestment of school funds. 

Amending Sec. 183, fixing the debt 
limit of political subdivisions. 

Amending Sec, 215, changing the name 
of the State Reform School to State 
Training School. 


relating to state 
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Adding a section providing for the re- 
call of all elective officers. 


Ohio.—Submitted Noy. 4: 


Amending Art. XII, Sec. 2, providing 
for the classification of property for pur- 
poses of taxation. Rejected, 439,897 for, 
517,245 against. 


Amending Art. XV, Sec. 9, repealing 
state wide prohibition. Rejected, 454,933 
for, 496,786 against. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 9-1, declar- 


ing that no beverage containing 2.75 per 
cent. or less of alcohol by weight shall be 
deemed an intoxicating liquor. Rejected, 
474,907 for, 504,688 against. 


At the same election a referred 
resolution of the legislature ratifying 
the Federal prohibition amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 499,971 for 
to 500,450 against; and a referred 
statute providing for state-wide pro- 
hibition and its enforcement was re- 
jected by a vote of 474,078 for to 
500,812 against. 

The amendment first cited above 
was a duplicate of an amendment sub- 
mitted in 1918 and approved by a. 
majority of the voters, but declared 
invalid by the State Supreme Court on 
Jan. 28, 1919, on the ground that its 
provisions were in conflict with an- 
other tax amendment submitted at the 
same election and adopted by a larger 
vote. 


Oklahoma.—Submitted May 10: 


Amending Art. X by adding Sec. 25a, 
authorizing the legislature to issue bonds 
for highway building. Rejected, 69,917 
for, 151,327 against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. V, Sec. 21, relating to - 
the length of legislative sessions. 

Amending Art, XIIa relating to public 
service corporations in more than one 
county. Initiated. 

Amending Art. XIX, Sec. 3, relating to 
certain classes of insurance organizations 
not conducted for profit. 


Oregon.—Submitted June 3: 


Amending Art. V, Secs. 1 and 8, pro- 
viding for the election of a .lieutenant- 
governor. Rejected, 32,653 for, 46,861 
against. 

Amending Art. XI by adding Sec. 7a, 
authorizing the issue of bonds not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000 for the promotion of 
reconstruction, reclamation, and land-set- 
tlement projects, with particular refer- 
ence to discharged soldiers and sailors. 
Rejected, 39,130 for, 40,580 against. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 10, fixing the 
limit of county indebtedness for highway 
building at six per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. Adopted, 49,728 for, 33,561 
against. 

Adding Art. XIb, authorizing the pay- 
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ment by the state of irrigation- and 
drainage-district bond interest for the 
first five years. Adopted, 43,010 for, 
35,945 against. 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 3, relating to 
the location of an industrial and recon- 
struction hospital. Rejected, 38,204 for, 
40,707 against. 


To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. I, Sec. 18, extending 
eminent domain of roads and ways. 

Amending Art. II, Sec. 2, providing 
for compulsory registration and voting. 

Amending Art. IV, Sec. 29, relating to 
the length of legislative sessions and the 
payment of legislators. 


Pennsylvania.—To be submitted in 
1920: ‘ 


Amending Art. IX, Sec. 8, permitting 
the city of Philadelphia to increase its 
indebtedness under certain conditions. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 11, empow- 
ering the legislature to provide for the 
incorporation of banks and trust com- 
panies, 


Passed by the legislature of 1919, 
to be submitted to the legislature of 
1921: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 6, relating to 
the amendment of statutes. 

Amending Art. III by adding Sec. 34, 
authorizing the legislature to classify po- 
litical subdivisions according to popula- 
tion. 

Amending Art. V, Sec. 6, to consolidate 
the courts of common pleas of Philadel- 
phia and Alleghany County. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 1, extending 
the suffrage to women. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 11, prohibiting 
cities from becoming stockholders in cor- 
porations. 

Amending Art. XV, Sec. 1, providing 
for the referendum in city laws. 


The legislature of 1919 created a 
commission of 25 members, appointed 
by the governor, which is to report to 
the legislature of 1921 proposed 
amendments to the constitution or a 
general revision. 

South Dakota.—To be submitted in 
1920: 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 4, creating a 
Board of Control. 


Amending Art. XXI, Sec. 2, relating to 
the compensation of state officers. 


Texas.—Submitted May 24: 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 50, authorizing 
the state to assist heads of families to 


purchase or improve homes. Rejected, 
150,813 for, 151,782 against. 
Amending Art. IV, Sec. 5, increasing 


the salary of the Governor to $4,000. 
Rejected, 108,803 for, 195.570 against. 

Amending Art. VI, Sec. 2, extending the 
suffrage to women. Rejected, 140,911 
for, 165,940 against. 


Amending Art. XVI by adding Sec. 1634 


prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants. Adopted, 158,982 for, 138,- 
907 against. 


Submitted Nov. 4 


Amending Art. III, Sec. 49, authorizing 
the legislature to issue bonds not ex- 
ceeding $75,000,000 for highway build- 
ing. Rejected, 29,844 for, 84,518 against. 

Amending Art. III, See. 51, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to grant pensions to 
Confederate soldiers and their widows. 
Rejected, 56,886 for, 59,701 against. 

Amending Art. VII, Secs. 10-15, fixing 
the constitutional status of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and other state educational 
institutions, and separating from the for- 
mer the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas. Rejected, 37,560 for, 76,- 
422 against. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 9, increasing 
the limit of taxation of political subdivi- 


sions for public improvement, 30,214 
for, 83,285 against. 
Amending Art. XVI, authorizing the 


city and county of Galveston to issue 
bonds for grade-raising purposes. Re- 
jected, 55,600 for, 56,911 against. 

Amending Art. XVI by adding Sec. 60, 
permitting convicts to share in the net 
profits of prison labor. Rejected, 42,358 
for, 70,901 against. 


At the same election a proposal of 
the legislature for the call of a con- 
stitutional convention was rejected by 
a vote of 23,549 for to 71,376 against. 

To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. VII, Sec. 3, providing 
for taxation by school districts. 

Amending Art. XI, Sec. 4, increasing 
the limit of taxation of municipalities. 

Amending Art. XVI by adding Sec. 60, 
abolishing the fee system for the com- 
pensation of public officials. 


Utah.—To be submitted in 1920: 


Amending Art. XI, Sec. 5, relating to 
municipal corporations. 

Amending Art. XIII, Sec. 7, relating to 
the rate of taxation for state purposes. 

Amending Art. XIV, Sec. 1, increasing 
the state debt limit to two per cent, of 
the taxable wealth. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 5, relating to 
rights of action to recover damages for 
injuries resulting in death. 


Vermont.—A commission has been 
appointed by the governor to prepare 
proposals for amendments to the con- 
stitution for submission to the legis- 
lature of 1921. 

Virginia—Passed by the legisla- 
ture of 1918, to be submitted to the 
legislature of 1920: 


Amending Art. II, See. 32, exempting 
expert municipal employees from resi- 
dence qualification for eligibility to pub- 
lic employment. 

Amending Art. VIII, Sec. 117, relating 
to the framing and adoption of charters 
of cities and towns. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 133, 
— 


limiting 
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the number of school trustees to three for 
each district, and permitting women to 
serve as school trustees. 

Amending Art. IX, Sec. 136, authoriz- 
ing the legislature to fix the annual rate 
of taxation for school purposes. 

Amending Sec. 138, empowering the 
legislature to provide for the compulsory 

_education of children of school age. 

Amending Sec. 184, authorizing the 
state to contract debt for the construction 
of public roads. 


Washington.—To be submitted in 
1920: 

Amending Art. I, Sec. 16, 
the power of eminent domain. 

Amending Art. III, relating to the sal- 
aries of state officials. 


relating to 


West Virginia—To be submitted 
in 1920: 

Amending Art. VI, Sees. 32 and 33, in- 
creasing the length of sessions of the 
legislature to GO days and the compensa- 
tion of members to $500 per year. 

Amending the constitution, providing 
for a system of state roads connecting 
the county seats and for a bond issue 
therefor not to exceed $50,000,000. 


Wisconsin.—To be submitted in 


1920: 


Amending Art. IV, Sec. 21, relating to 
the compensation of members of the legis- 
lature. 

Amending Art. VII, Secs. 6 and 7, pre- 
scribing the number of circuit judges to 
a circuit, 


Passed by the legislature of 1919, 
. to be submitted to the legislature of 
O21: 


Amending the constitution, making 
sheriffs eligible to succeed themselves. 

Amending the constitution, authorizing 
five-sixths of a jury to return a verdict 
in jury trials. 

Amending the constitution, increasing 
the compensation of the governor, 

Amending the constitution, increasing 
the compensation of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. 

Amending the constitution, 
for municipal home rule. 

Amending the constitution, authorizing 
municipalities to contract indebtedness to 
acquire public utilities 

Amending the constitution, authorizing 
the state to -contract indebtedness for 
highway building. 

Amending the constitution, authorizing 
the state to contract indebtedness to pro- 
mote land settlement of discharged sol- 
diers and sailors. 


providing 


Wyoming.—To be submitted in 


1920: 


Amending Art. XV, Sec. 6, limiting the 
rate of taxation of municipalities to 15 
mills. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 1, authorizing 
the state to contract indebtedness for 
highway building. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 3, fixing the 
debt eimit of counties at two per cent. 
of the assessed valuation except for high- 
way building. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 2, limiting 
the amount of indebtedness the state may 
contract for highway building to two per 
cent. of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, and the rate of interest thereon to 
five per cent. 

Amending Art. XVI, Sec. 5, fixing the 
debt limit of municipalities at two per 
cent. of the valuation of property, except 
for water-supply, sewerage, and school 
purposes, 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
CLinTton Rogers WoopRurr 


County Home Rule in Maryland.— 
At the election in November, 1915, the 
constitution of Maryland was amend- 
ed by the adoption of an article pro- 
viding that the city of Baltimore or 
any county of the state might obtain 
a home-rule charter by complying with 
the terms of the article and the sup- 
plementary act of the legislature. In 
this article very little is left to the 
discretion of the legislature. Sec. 2 
of the amendment requires the General 
Assembly to provide by public law a 
grant of “express powers” for any 
county or counties that may adopt a 
charter under this article. Such a 
law was enacted on April 10, 1918, to 
take effect on June 1, 1918. Broad 
and general powers, both legislative 
and administrative, are granted with 


respect to most subjects of local con- 
cern and interest. In at least three 
counties an effort is being made to 
formulate public opinion favorable to 
the new system. The movement is 
more advanced in Baltimore County 
than in any other. 

County Government in North Car- 
olina.—North Carolina is the one 
state where the county problem has 
been taken seriously. In some ways 
its counties lead the nation, notably 
in the scientific and up-to-date work 
in public-health organization under 
the State Board of Health. Under 
the leadership of Dr. E. C. Branson 
of the State University the people of 
the state are getting a vision of what 
county government means and may be 
made to mean as a great agency of 
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social welfare generally. Like leaders 
in every other state, Dr. Branson and 
his coworkers in the North Carolina 
Club have long since found that the 
complex, antiquated machinery of 
county government is an obstruction 
to the better ideals of county citizen- 
ship and public service. The Year 
Book of the Club is an important con- 
tribution to the scanty but growing 
literature on county government and 
is of nearly as great interest beyond 
the borders of North .Carolina as 
within the state. In the course of 27 
short articles by different writers it 
covers most of the live and modern 
aspects of the county problem. Typi- 
cal topics are: a township tax-list 


study, the evolution of county health’ 


work, bridge building in North Caro- 
lina, county homes and outside relief 
in North Carolina, and the jungle of 
county government. Counties in 
every state are in need of just such 
an examination as they are getting in 
North Carolina. In this connegtion 
we may refer to the recent publication 
of a book on County Administration 
by Chester C. Maxey (Macmillan). 
County Classification in Pennsyl- 
vania.—The Pennsylvania legislature 
at its 1919 session passed a law 
dividing the counties of the state into 
eight classes, according to population, 
for uniformity in legislative enact- 
ments. The eight divisions of popula- 
tion are (1) 1,500,000 or over; (2) 
800,000 to 1,500,000; (3) 250, 000 to 
800,000; (4) 150, 000 to 250,000; (5) 
100, 000° to 150,000; (6) 50, 000. to 
100,000; (7) 20,000 to 50,000 ; (8) 
less than 20,000. The classification is 
to be determined from time to time by 


reference to the decennial Federal 
census. Another act gave to the 
county controllers the right to form a 
state association. 

City-County Consolidation.—In 
Ohio the consolidation of city and 
county is a pressing question in which 


the Cleveland Civic League has taken © 


a leading part. Its secretary, C. A. 


Dykstra, contributed an article on the- 


subject to the August issue of the 
National Municipal Review. It is 
likewise an issue in Portland, Ore., 
where a constitutional amendment 
dealing with the subject was defeated. 
The Tax Association of Alameda 
County. (Oakland, Cal.) published 
a bulletin on the subject in May. The 
Supreme Court of Colorado has again 
reaffirmed the Rush amendment to the 
state constitution which makes of one 
government the city of Denver and 
the county of Arapahoe. The Dallas, 
Tex., News published a series of ar- 
ticles calling attention to the anti- 
quated county system in the state and 
the need for reform. A significant re- 
port on county government with a 
plan for an up-to-date county govern- 
ment has been published for Nassau 
County, New York, by a special com- 
mission which was described in the 
July issue of the National Municipal 
Review. A movement has been in- 
augurated in Michigan to secure a 
vote in November, 1920, on a constitu- 
tional amendment giving the legisla- 
ture power to provide machinery 
whereby counties having 150,000 
population and upwards may adopt 
by popular vote the commission form 
of government. The question is also 
under discussion in Montreal. 
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CLINTON ROGERS WooDRUFF 
CHARTERS 


Philadelphia.—In one of the most 
concise documents of its kind, Phila- 
delphia has secured a new charter. 
Foremost among its provisions is that 
of a small, unicameral Council of 21 
members, replacing an unwieldy bi- 
cameral body consisting of 48 select 
councilmen, one from each ward, and 
96 common councilmen. The basis of 
representation in the new Council is 
the homogeneous Senatorial district, 
of which there are eight in the city; 
thus the evils of petty ward polities 
are largely eliminated, and the disad- 
vantages of electing the councilmen 
on a general ticket in a city of Phila- 
delphia’s size are avoided. Each 
Senatorial district is entitled to one 
councilman and one additional for 
each 20,000 assessed voters or major- 
ity fraction thereof. A very interest- 
ing provision is that “if at any time 
hereafter the women of the Common- 
wealth shall be given the right to vote, 
the unit of representation shall be 
40,000 assessed voters instead of 20,- 
000”; under this ratio the new Coun- 
cil shall continue to contain 21 mem- 
bers. Closely linked with the im- 
provement in the form of the city leg- 
islature are provisions for paying each 
councilman an annual salary of $5,000 
and prohibiting dual office-holding, an 
evil that has blighted Philadelphia 
politics for years. Other important 
clauses embody model civil-service pro- 
visions and the prohibition of political 
activity or political contributions on 
- the part of the police and the firemen. 
Teeth are provided for the law by per- 
mitting any taxpayer to bring pro- 
ceedings to have the employment of 
any offender declared illegal and to 
restrain the payment of compensation 
to him. The ballot is shortened by 
making the city solicitor appointive 
instead of elective; the Bureau of 
Health is raised to the dignity of a 


department; the Bureau of Charities 
is therged in a new Department: of 
Public Welfare; and a purchasing 
agent supplants the Department of 
Supplies. 

Another long step in advance is rep- 
resented by the financial provisions of 
the charter. The mayor is required 
to submit to the Council by Oct. 15 of 
each year a statement showing the 
estimated receipts, fixed liabilities, 
and proposed expenditures of the city. 
for the ensuing year. This statement 
must be considered in open session by 
the Council, which, not later than Dec. 
15, shall pass an ordinance setting 
forth the financial programme for the 
ensuing year, at the same time fixing a 
tax rate that will produce sufficient 
revenue, with the funds from other 
sources, to meet the fixed liabilities 
and the current expenditures set forth 
in the Council’s programme. The lim- 
it set in this programme cannot be ex- 
ceeded, and the city comptroller is for- 
bidden to countersign any warrant 
pertaining to any of the appropria- 
tions until the Council shall haye first ” 
passed all appropriations necessary 
for the expenses of the current year. 

Commission Government.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the cities and towns 
adopting the commission-government 
plan since the list published in the 
YEAR Boox for 1918 (p. 248): » 

Watervliet, N. Y. (15,074) ; Olney, Ill. 
(5,011) ; Muskegon, Mich, (24,062) ; Port- 
land, Mich. (1,832); Maryville, Mo.; 
Webster Grove, Mo.; Georgetown, Ky. 


(4,533) ; Monroe, La. (10,209) ; Nowata, 
Okla. (3,672). 


The City-Manager Plan.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of cities adopting the 
city-manager plan since the list pub- 
lished in the YreAR Boox for 1918 (p. 
249), with the names of the city man- 
agers so far as their appointments 
have been announced: 
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Manager Population, 
1910 


Watertown, N. Y... 
Lynchburg, Va...... 
Newport News, 
IPStersburey) Vai ces iptv 
UPOIR, LWia ec ln sue nes Said 
Beckley, Ws) Viawrceniecs 
Malahasseen (Wa sdse lore le val exe tenet ere 
Gastonia, N. ©.4.. 24 


Griffin, (Gass cece. 

Lapeer, Mich.....Ray S. Blinn.. 3,946 
Niskieson),, MIC. sitios Giecnetnie eter 24,062 
Dickinson, IN. Dis as eens Pus ee 38,678 
Hays, Kan........L. C. Manning 1,961 
MecOracken; ) WKeans).c stots ats ciate teas 371 
Alliance): (Neb. .i:c)s cette aiceie eyeee oe 3,105 
Alea iT CNN is: css 70 cin ntatane ay erhedtotsns 
MeAlester (Ola, cisiale crore: ssebereseusiele 12,954 
Norman, Okla.....W. R. Gates..., 3,724 
SAllisa wan Olaie ic shelors stencleteralcvens 2,479 
mVeters: | Oklain eile erste Diccnartio oR GLE 
Eastland, Tex.....Walter Lander 855 
Electra, Tex.......W. H. Larson. 640 
Lufkin, Tex.......M. E. Mitchell 2,749 
Ranger, Tex.......M. A. Turner. 6,000 
Stamford, Tex..... BE, A, Burro... 3,902 
Terrell, Tex..25 5.0.0. b- Kittrell’. “7/050 
Redding, Cal......E. A. Rolison. | 3,572 
San Anselmo, Cal..C. A. Macomber 1,531 
Gary, Fla... ..,«..J. A.-O’ Henry. 500 
ANYA Gey hi Me chelde GeineeipicicnG coine nocd. 0 52,450 
BT) Dorado, sas 64 einierecers of Sehettver Mo eLZO., 
WARIS VISE AL, NEEL stole ofa tetabetenevel ele dale eile 1,235 
Portland, Mich....F. L. Jenkins. 1,832 
St. Johns, Mich....A. D. Smith.. 3,154 
Columbus, Mont...Fred Fahrion. 521 
Maryville, Mo.....W. O. Garrett. 4,762 


A committee of 15 appointed in 
Cleveland some time ago to study the 
charter and make recommendations 
for its amendment has presented two 
reports. The majority report, signed 
by seven members, provides for what is 
known as the “straight city-manager 
form of municipal government.” The 
main features are: 


(1) A city council of from 15 to 25 
members elected on a basis of propor- 
tional representation. 

(2) A president of the city council 
elected by the city council to preside over 
their meetings and to represent the city 
formally as mayor. 

(3) A city manager chosen by the city 
council and serving during their pleasure, 
the active head of the administration of 
city government. 

(4) Vesting in the city manager the 
power to appoint all department heads 
with the exception of law director and 
city auditor. 

(5) Division of the city into a few 
large districts from each of which would 
be elected five to nine of the councilmen. 


The minority report, signed by five, 
provides for a city manager appointed 
by the mayor without radical change 
in the present form of government. 
The growing interest in the city- 
manager plan has created a demand 


for professional aid in charter draft- 
ing, publicity methods, and the con- 
duct of nonpartisan campaigns, which 
the American City Bureau of New 
York is organized to supply. Harri- 
son Gray Otis, secretary of the City 
Managers’ Association, formerly city 
manager of Auburn, Me., has been re- 
tained by the Bureau, and Lucius E. 
Wilson, who conducted the campaign 
for the introduction of the plan into 
Dayton, is at the head of the field 
staff. A clearing house for city man- 
agers will be organized in connection 
with this service to help cities to ob- 
tain executives. 

The City Managers’ Association re- 
mains unchanged as to purpose and or- 
ganization. Its |/1919 meeting was 
held in Indianapolis, Oct. 29-31, in 
conjunction with the Commercial Sec- 
retaries Association. Harry H. Free- 
man, city manager of Kalamazoo, was 
elected president, and Harrison Gray 
Otis of New York City was reélected 
secretary. The fifth “Year Book” of 
the Association contains an interest- 
ing digest of facts concerning city- 
manager government. It reports 128 
city managers, 63 of which are mem- 
bers of the Association. Of these 
managers, 48 per cent. were engineers 
and 25 per cent. were business men. 
Seventy-seven per cent. had previously 
been in public service, 40 per cent. as 
engineers or connected with public 
utilities. Thirty-one per cent. had re- 
ceived training in colleges or bureaus 
of municipal research. Thirty-five 
per cent. were non-resident when ap- 
pointed. Fourteen are serving their 
second city as managers, and four are 
serving their third city. There have 
been 229 men appointed as city man- 
agers, 101 of which no longer hold 
such positions. Of the present 128 
city managers, 44 have served two 
years or over, 39 have served one year, 
and 45 less than one year. As to sal- 
aries, 19 are receiving $5,000 and over, 
30 receive $3,000 to $5,000, 23 receive 
$2,000 to $3,000, and 39 receive under 
$2,000. Classified according to the 
size of the city, the average salary 
paid by cities of over 50,000 popula- 
tion is $6,322; by those of 20,000 to 
50,000, $5,116; by those between 10,- 
000 and 20,000, $3,016; by those be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000, $2,220; and by 
those under 5,000 $1,963. 

Bh 
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About half ot the “achievement re- 
ports” in the “Year Book” emphasize 
the fact that the expenditures have 
been decreased. This probably is the 
feature that would appeal most to the 
majority of taxpayers and is also one 
of the benefits most easily given defi- 
nite expression. However, in the 
“foreword” of the “Year Book,” is the 
statement: 


Government cannot be measured by the 
tax rate. Efficiency may allow reduced 
taxes; it may demand jncreased taxes; it 
may even dictate a deficit, in emergency, 
rather than endanger public safety. 
Real success lies in selling the most good 
government to satisfied taxpayers. 


State laws permitting cities to adopt 
the commission-manager plan have 
been adopted in Massachusetts, New 
York, Virginia, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina. 

Home Rule.—The Wisconsin legis- 
lature in 1919 passed through its first 
stage a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for municipal home rule. The 
Utah legislature also passed home-rule 
amendments which will be submitted 
to the people at the next election. The 
Pennsylvania legislature passed two 
amendments relating to home rule 


FINANCE, EFFICIEN 


Fiscal Problems of Cities.—The 
question of additional municipal reve- 
nue is everywhere a pressing one, due 
to increasing costs, to the elimination 
of liquor licenses, and to the increased 
functions imposed upon the city and 
the state. The following is a bibliog- 
raphy of the more important reports 
on this subject: 


Haire, Robert Murray.—‘‘New Sources of 
City Revenue.” (Nat. Munic.: Rev., 
ivy, 1915, p. 594.) : 

HOoRMELL, Owen C.—‘‘Sources of Munici- 


pal Revenue in Maine.’ (Bowdoin 
College, 1919.) 
Massachusetts Special Commission on 


Taxation.—Report, Part 8, ‘Additional 
Sources of Revenue.” (Boston, Wright 
& Potter Printing Co., 1916.) 

‘New York City Commission on New 
Sources of City Revenue.—‘‘Report 
Submitted to the Mayor, Chairman of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, Jan. 11, 1913. (New York, M. 
B. Brown, 1913.) 

POWRLL, Fred W.—‘‘The Problem of Ad- 
ditional Sources of City Revenue.” 
(4m. City, January, 1917, p. 31.) 
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which will have to be submitted to 
another session. The Missouri legis- 
lature passed an amendment giving 
Kansas City the right to frame its 
own government, which will be sub- 
mitted to the voters in 1920. Bills 
were introduced in the I[]linois legisla- 
ture providing for home rule over pub- 
lic utilities for cities and villages, but 
they were defeated in the Senate com- 
mittee. The movement in Kansas has 
been postponed because the constitu- 
tion of that state contains a provision 
restricting the number of constitution- 
al amendments that may be submitted 
at any one time to three, and the home- 
rule amendment failed to get a place 
on the ballot. The New York home- 
rule bill, supported by the City Club 
and the Citizens’ Union of New York, 
was reported favorably to the Assem- 
bly but too late to be passed. The 
legislature’s usual crop of objectional 
bills infringing upon the home-rule 
rights of New York city were vetoed 
either by the mayor or the governor. 

By a decision of the Colorado Su- 
preme Court in the telephone rate cace 
handed down in January, the consoli- 
dated city and county of Denver under 
Art, 20 of the constitution is confirmed 
in its supremacy in matters of local 
and municipal concern. 


CY, AND RESEARCH 


Rhode Island Board of Tax Commission- 
ers.—‘‘Fourth Annual Report, Jan. 1, 
1916” (p. 41). (Providence, E. L. 
Freeman Co., 1916.) 

Although there is a general feeling 
that real estate is already bearing its 
full share of the burden, there is a 
strong movement in favor of raising 
the assessment of real estate and the 
establishment of the whole system on a 
more systematic basis. An important 
publication on this subject has been 
written for the National Municipal 
League by Lawson Purdy. The ques- 
tion of a municipal income tax is being 
considered in some cities, but so far 
has not been resorted to by any. 

The fiscal situation was serious be- 
fore the war. It has been greatly ag-' 
gravated by the fact that, through the 
voluntary codperation of state and lo- 
cal officials with the Capital Issues 
Committee (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 254), 
new municipal financing in 1918 was 
cut in half. The same principles ap- 
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plied on which the Government’s whole 
campaign of war thrift was based. 
Cities and states, like individuals, 
were asked to do without everything 
that was not vitally necessary in order 
that the investment market might ab- 
sorb more readily the successive issues 
of Liberty bonds and in order that 
labor and materials might be released 
for the use of the Government. 
Municipal Research.—A new phase 
of the research movement was initi- 
ated at the meeting of the Governmen- 
tal Research Conference (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 251) in Chicago on June 23 


and 24. The Conference is a loose or- 
ganization undertaking little more 


than to hold frequent meetings for the 
purpose of discussion and to dissemi- 
nate monthly information as to_ecur- 
rent activities. The proposal of a 
more elfective national organization 
was endorsed and the first steps were 
taken for its establishment. The or- 
ganization, however, according to its 
secretary, is not to be a mere associa- 
tion of local bureaus. It is to have a 
separate and independent existence. 
lts purposes will be to stimulate more 
effective government wherever the 
need, to give national backing to the 
loeal bureaus, and to aid in the launch- 
ing of bureaus in every field of govern- 
ment, national, state, county, city, or 
other. Py; making more mobile the 
expert and technical experience avail- 
able, it will cut the costs of local op- 
eration. It will also formulate a na- 
tion-wide bureau policy, which was not 
feasible so long as the bureaus were 
wholly detached. Divergent as are 
the needs and opportunities in differ- 
ent places, the discussions in Chicago 
demonstrated that the elements of 
_ such a national programme have al- 
ready been developed. It will stand 
for the promotion of a system of gov- 
ernment built upon principles proved 
by experience, such as a simple, re- 
sponsible, administrative organiza- 
tion, financial planning and control, 
informative accounting, systematic 
purchasing, and standardization, so 
far as practicable, of salaries, grades, 
and methods. A committee consisting 
of Charles A. Beard (chairman) of 
New York, Frederick P. Gruenberg of 
Philadelphia, F. L. Olson of Minneapo- 
lis, and Lent D. Upson of Detroit was 
chosen to develop these plans. 
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An interesting experiment in munic- 
ipal research and in the checking up 
of city administration may be inaug- 
urated in Philadelphia when the terms 
of the will of Thomas Skelton Harri- 
son are carried out. A fund, esti- 
mated at about $500,000, is to be ad- 
ministered for the investigation of mu- 
nicipal affairs and the maintenance of 
a high standard of honesty and effi- 
ciency in the performance of civic fune- 
tions. 
charged among other things to secure 
honest and impartial enforcement of 
the terms of all contracts made by the 
city providing for the furnishing by 
contracts of labor or for the erection 
of buildings, the construction of pub- 
lic improvements., the cleaning of 
streets, the removal of refuse, inelud- 
ing the proper method of carting ashes 
and garbage, etc., the furnishing of 
water, gas, electricity, or transporta- 
tion facilities, or the performance of 
any other work, or the furnishing of 
any other supplies of any kind or na- 
ture; to investigate municipal affairs 
in Philadelphia and obtain and dissem- 
inate information in relation thereto 
to aid the officers of departments of 


the city by advice as to the methods of 


municipal work, to frame proper legis- 
lation in regard thereto and to aid in 
the inauguration or conduct of move- 
ments for municipal reform, and gen- 
erally for such purposes as will con- 
tribute toward the improvement of the 
governmental conditions of the city; 
and to further the immediate adoption 
by the city of Philadelphia of a wise, 
clear, and accurate system of book- 
keeping and accounting, including as 
a feature thereof the frequent publica- 
tion of lucid statements as to the 
financial condition. The will provides 
for a board of seven trustees, one mem- 
ber being selected by each of the fol- 
lowing institutions: Franklin Insti- 
tute, Law Association, College of 
Physicians, City Club of Philadelphia, 
Board of Trade, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Board of City 
Trusts. The income from the Harri- 
son fund will not be sufficient to sup. 
port adequately all of the work indi- 
cated for the trustees, but by a proper 
coordination of its activities with 
those of other agencies the foundation 


may be made an instrument of value 


to the city. 


Specifically the trustees are 
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Surveys.—The following is a list of 
the surveys undertaken during 1918 
and 1919 by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research: general survey of 
the state of Delaware; charities sur- 
vey, Indianapolis; general survey, 
Montreal; investigation of the pension 
problem, New Jersey; survey of Epis- | 
copal missions in the Province of the 
Northwest; police survey, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y.; financial survey, Troy, N. 
Y.; general health and housing sur- 


CITY PE, 


City-Planning Reports.—Compre- 
hensive city plans or civic-improve- 
ment programmes have been proposed 
in Auburn, Me., East St. Louis, IIl., 
Spokane, Wash., Springfield, Ill., and 
Texarkana, Tex., but so far plan re- 
ports have not been issued. Three 
general plan reports of importance, 
those of Akron, Ohio, Stillwater, 
Minn., and Syracuse, N. Y., have been 
published in separate form during the 
year. Baltimore’s report in connec- 
tion with a recent addition and the 
Portland, Ore., zoning report may also 
be considered in the class of general 
plans. 

In the Akron report, prepared by 
John Nolen, there are reproduced a 
series of interesting detailed data 
maps, forming a civic survey. Hous- 
ing receives special attention, since the 
well known and excellent housing de- 
velopments of the Goodyear and Fire- 
stone companies have set a high stand- 
ard for the city. The Stillwater plan 
submitted by Morell and Nichols of 
Minneapolis notes that the town has 
an exceptionally beautiful location. 
A gridiron plan has been imposed on a 
very uneven topography, but it is 
hoped that a replatting of undevel- 
oped lands may preclude a continuance 
of the mistake. Parks to preserve the 
sweeping views of bluff and river are 
proposed, and waterfront development 
is briefly touched on, both in respect to 
preservation of natural beauty and to 
commercial uses. The report is pre- 
liminary in character, designed to 
stimulate the city to appreciate its 
civic possibilities. The Syracuse City 
Planning Commission issued its com- 
prehensive report after various inter- 
ruptions due to the war. Street-sys- 
tem improvements are noted as re- 


veys, Wilmington, Del.; accounting in- 
stallation, Bethlehem, Pa.; prelimin- 
ary survey, Boston; special studies of 
the tax inquiry, New York State; po- 
lice record system installation, Indian- 
apolis; financial survey, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; budget study and tax-in- 
quiry study, Yonkers, N. Y.; the ped- 
agogical ‘side of education, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; police and fire, St. Louis; gen- 
ie: survey of education, Newark, 
N. 


ANNING 


tarded by the war but as again under 
way. A better use of the old State 
Canal lands is recommended, sinec 
these form a serious obstacle in the de- 
velopment of the city. The proposals 
here should be compared with those in 
Schenectady, where a city boulevard is 
proposed for an abandoned canal site. 
Baltimore’s report on the development 
of the territory added in 1918 was 
published in the Baltimore Municipal 
Journal for May 9. A street plan is 
outlined, zoning is mentioned as being 
further studied, parks are discussed 
with reference to the Olmstead plan of 
1904, and transportation and harbor 
development are given particular con- 
sideration. 

Intensive Studies of Limited Areas. 
—A thorough report is published by 
the Boston City Planning Board, en- 
titled, “The North End: a Survey and 
a Comprehensive Plan.” It is similar 
in scope to the Kast Boston study and 
with it forms a plan for a considerable 
proportion of older Boston. The his- 
torical development of the area is 
traced, and detailed plans for its im- 
provement are outlined. Since the 
present character of the district is ex-. 
pected to continue, the plans show how 
it can be made helpful and pleasant as 
a tenement district. As a contribu- 
tion to the tenement-house problem it 


has additional interest. The St. 
Louis, City Plan Commission’s 
“Twelfth Street, St. Louis’ Most 


Needed Commercial Thoroughfare,” is 


dated May, 1919. It is a study for 
the improvement of a street to form 
the backbone of St. Louis’ street> sys- 
tem. Of quite a different character is 
the study by Frank A. Waugh for the 
development of the village of Grand 
Canyon, Ariz., published by the U. S. 
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Forest Service, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the area belongs, The pamphlet 
has particular interest because it deals 
with a village in a national reserva- 
tion existing for tourists and planned 
in relation to the Grand Canyon. 
Automobile parking spaces and an avi- 
ation landing place are features of the 
lan. 

A Dallas Property Owners’ Associa- 
tion has been formed primarily to re- 
juvenate and improve the down-town 
district of Dallas, Tex., the original 
city and its environs. Results of rap- 
id growth have appeared in the dis- 
torted form of the city, and the Associ- 
ation indorses the inauguration of the 
Dallas City Plan Commission and 
the evident intention of the city to 
develop along scientific and efficient 
lines. A bulletin entitled “Union Sta- 
tion District,’ issued in June, is a 
study of one district in down-town 
Dallas near the new Union Station, 
showing why much land is vacant, 
and, therefore, idle from the point of 
view of property owners, and what im- 
provements are necessary to make 
this land desirable. The work of this 
Association is a stimulating example 
of the recognition of the business val- 
ue of city planning, and of what an 
organized force in the city can accom- 
plish to promote sound planning and 
development. 

City Planning in Reconstruction. 
—Although new construction has been 
greatly hampered by conditions of un- 
certainty and unrest, and although of- 
ficial comprehensive “reconstruction” 
programmes for the United States as 
a whole have been conspicuously neg- 
lected, nevertheless a survey of city 


- planning throughout the country of- 


fers, in the judgment of Theodora 
Kimball in the National Municipal Re- 
view, substantial encouragement to 
those who see in orderly municipal de- 
velopment an effective remedy for in- 
dustrial disorders. The term “recon- 
struction” as used in this country has 
been chiefly in the sense of “construc- 
tive development.” An examination 
of the measures introduced into Con- 
gress in 1918 under this head reveals a 
lack of serious appreciation of the im- 
portance of developing environment. 
America’s governmental attitude con- 
trasts shamefully with that of the 


» British Ministry of Reconstruction, 
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the new Ministry of Health, and the 
Local Government Board (see Houws- 
ing, infra). However, as Miss Kim- 
ball points out, such a programme as 
that of the National Municipal League 
at Rochester in November, 1918, in- 
cluding national, county, and city 
planning (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 266) , in- 
dicates the leadership to which the 


forces of improvement may look, and | 


some of our municipalities have indi- 
vidually put forth reconstruction pro- 
grammes that show what vigorous or- 
ganized citizenship can accomplish. 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Rochester have 
published such “platforms.” That of 
St. Louis, printed in pamphlet form, 
contains a stirring introduction by 


Winston Churchill on the lessons of - 


the war in community operation and 
on the vital need’ of city planning. 
The ability of St. Louis to raise money 
for war purposes is cited as an indica- 
tion of what it should be able to do for 
permanent public improvements. The 
body of the publication outlines the 
principal features of the St. Louis city 
plan with cost, estimates. The Chi- 
cago pamphlet strikes a similar note, 
emphasizing the immediate necessity 
of public works, on the one hand to 
take up the labor supply of returned 
soldiers and, on the other, to carry on 
the construction of the Chicago plan 
interrupted by the war. The Roches- 
ter programme is offered as a sugges- 
tion to the Bureau of City Planning as 
to possible first steps in the after-war 
development of the city. Although 
other social features appear on the 
programme, comprehensive city plan- 
ning stands as one of the cardinal is- 
sues. The introduction to the Akron, 
Ohio, plan (see swpra) states that it 
should be considered as a reconstrue- 
tion programme, and Cleveland, Ohio, 
Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa., Al- 
bany, N. Y., as well as the State of 
New York, have gone on record with 
public-improvement plans for the re- 
adjustment period. 

Excess Condemnation.—A survey of 
the excess condemnation movement in 
Europe and the United States is in- 
cluded in a report of the Chicago Bu- 
reau of Public Efficiency, entitled “Ex- 
cess Condemnation.” This report was 
issued primarily to aid in the move- 
ment to secure a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit exd¢ess condemnation in 
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Tllinois. The pamphlet shows in de- 
tail, with illustrations of the unusable 
remnants of land now existing, how 
the improvements specifically referred 
to could have been met successfully 
under excess-condemnation powers. 
Some of the remnants are as narrow 
as three feet, constituting a menace to 
the appearance of the improved thor- 
oughfares through their invitation to 
billboards or: clutter. Concerning 
this report Herbert S. Swan says in 
the National Municipal Review: 


If any additional proof were required 
as to the need of excess condemnation in 
street widenings and extensions it is sup- 
plied in the excellent report published by 
the Chicago* Bureau of Public Efficiency. 
One diagram after another is presented 
in this brief showing the narrow, elon- 
gated gores left on the widened sides of 
the Michigan Avenue and Twelfth Street 
improvements. The triangular strips 
which will be left on either side of the 
proposed Ogden Avenue Extension, unless 
it is carried out by excess condemnation, 
are also shown. It is upon these illus- 
trations, exhibiting in the most graphic 
and striking manner the evils incident to 
the replanning of streets where only the 
minimum land necessary for the street it- 
self is taken by the city, that the Bureau 
builds its case for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving the cities of Illinois the pow- 
er of excess condemnation. 


In March, 1919, the Detroit City 
Plan Commission issued a bulletin on 
“Excess Condemnation: a Fact in Sup- 
port of the Proposed Constitutional 
Amendment Approved by the Common 
Council of Detroit.” The text of the 
proposed joint resolution to be submit- 
ted to the voters of the state is given 
as an excellent brief statement of the 
nature and advantages of excess con- 
demnation. In Frank B. Williams’ 
study of Akron, Ohio, also there is an 
extended discussion of this phase of 
city development. He shows particu- 
larly in relation to the acquirement of 
land for public buildings how essential 
is the power to protect the vicinity by 
a suitable arrangement of the land by 
height and appearance regulation of 
the structures erected. He gives an 
admirable summary of the progress in 
securing the power of excess condem- 
nation in this country, with legal foot- 
notes. 

Condemnation Procedure in Great 
Britain.—In July, 1917, the British 
Premier, Lloyd-George, appointed a 
Land Acquisition and Valuation Com- 

2 


mittee to report defects in the existing 
system of dealing with such matters 
in Great Britain and to recommend de- 
sirable changes in the public interest. 
The Committee submitted two reports, 
one in January, and the other in No- 
vember, 1918. The first report sum- 
marized the needs for extending pow- 
ers of compulsory acquisition, the 
British term for condemnation, 
pointed out the slowness and costliness 
of present methods, and indicated how 
they might be simplified. The most 
striking’ innovation suggested was the 
creation of a sanctioning authority to 
be appointed by a selection committee 
chosen from members of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons, to 


| be reappointed annually and to serve 


without pay. The second report deals 
with speciie amendments to the ex- 
isting law. Under the head of “het- 
terment” the Committee deals with the 
problem presented by cases in which 
an owner, a part of whose land has 
been taken for public use, receives by 
the action of the public authority a 
benefit to the land which remains in 
his hands. It is proposed that in 
such case a valuation shall be made of 
the benefit which he receives and his 
award diminished by such amount. 
It even goes so far as to propose that 
when a promoter of public improve- 
ment is a private person or corpora- 
tion and when such improvement 
benefits adjacent private property, 
the value of such improvement shall 
be assessed and paid to the pro- 
moter to enable him to carry out his 
project. This proposal is clearly an 
extension of our policy of assessing 
benefited areas for the cost of certain 
improvements, Its application to new 
railroad and trolley lines would raise 
some interesting questions. Under 
the head of “recoupment” the Com- 
mittee deals with problems which 
arise under what we call excess con- 
demnation. The recommendations of 
the Committee represent a wide de- 
parture from precedents governing the 
acquisition of land in Great Britain in 
the past. , 

Transportation and Terminals,— 
Cleveland is concerned with a better 
codrdination of railroads and interur- 
ban terminals with the location of the 
Union Station. Chicago is still wres- 
tling with her unsettled terminal prob- 
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lem. Detroit’s railroad problem ap- 
pears acutely in relation to grade 
crossings. The Department of Public 
Works has issued a report on grade 
separation, outlining comprehensively 
the relation of the grade-separation 
programme to the city plan and other 
municipal activities. 

Waterfront development receives at- 
tention in the report of the Baltimore 
City Plan Committee and in the St. 
Louis “reconstruction programme” 
(see supra), the latter pointing out 
the importance of inland-waterway de- 
velopment in the United States. ‘Pro- 
gress on port development is also re- 
ported in Philadelphia and again in 
New Orleans (see also IX, Waterways 
and Harbors). An important docu- 
ment is the preliminary joint report of 
the New York-New Jersey Port and 
Harbor Development Commission ap- 
pointed under the laws of 1917 in New 
York and New Jersey to make a study 
of the Metropolitan Port District. It 
recommends a large technical organiz- 
ation to complete a comprehensive de- 
velopment report in two years to 
guide future construction. 

Modern terminal planning is recom- 
mended in the reports of Syracuse, N. 
Y., Stillwater, Mich., and Grand Can- 
yon, Ariz., all of which provide for 
aviation terminals. An Air Service 
station at Syracuse is located on the 
Government’s transcontinental aerial 
mail route, which in itself suggests 
adequate landing places in the new 
city plan. Four places are proposed, 
together with a large aerodrome well 
outside the city. An air zone two 
miles in diameter over the city proper, 
in which aviators may not fly to en- 

- dangering the public beneath, is sug- 
gested to be reserved. The Stillwater 
and Grand Canyon reports refer to the 
future of aerial transportation and 
call for aviation landing places. 

Legal Status of City Planning.— 
As to the status of city planning under 
our Constitution and laws, one gets a 
rather gloomy view of the situation 
from reading McBain’s American City 
Progress and the Law (1918) but a 
somewhat less pessimistic impression 
from Frank B. Williams’ general sum- 
maries in his “Akron and Its Planning 
Law” published in April, 1919. Mr. 
Williams makes constructive sugges- 
tions as to constitutional amendments 
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that should be secured to alleviate the 
legal disabilities under which our city- 
planning programmes now labor. 
This report, prepared for the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce in connection 
with Dr. Nolen’s plan, is considered by 
Miss Kimball as the most useful recent 
compilation of city-planning legal ref- 
erences yet published, comparing only 
with Mr. Williams’ own studies in con- | 
nection with Bridgeport three years 
ago. ; 

City-Planning Promotion.—In the 
act establishing a Bureau of Munici- 
palities in the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Internal Affairs it is ex- 
pressly stated that one part of the 
Bureau’s duties comprises publicity 
service to “promote a comprehensive 
plan or series of plans for the probable 
future requirement of cities, boroughs, 
or townships of the Commonwealth, 
either separately or jointly.” In Ver- 
mont Norwich University has pre- 
pared a “programme of civic prepared- 
ness for Vermont communities” in a 
publication which, while giving gen- 
eral principles, aptly applies them to 
local conditions. The first considera- 
ble treatment of the subject of city- 
planning promotion has appeared, 
written by the managing director of 
the Chicago Plan Commission, Walter 
D. Moody, entitled, What of the City? 
As we read the record of Mr. Moody’s 
work in “selling civilization,” as he 
calls it, to the people of Chicago, we 
realize how many plans in other cities 
have languished because of inadequate 
educational campaigns. The later 
chapters trace the development of the’ 
Chicago plans, and the early chapters 
and the concluding summary chapter 
point out what promotion worl: in- 
volves, how it is essential to the suc- 
cess of the city plan, and how it should 
be conducted. A new citizen’s com- 
mittee on city plan has been organized 
in Pittsburgh for promotion purposes 
and has issued a leaflet setting forth a 
broad city-planning campaign. The 
Dallas Property Owners’ Association 
(see supra) is another city-planning 
publicity organization. 

City Maps.—A serious difficulty in 
carrying out city plans for undevel- 
oped suburban areas has been the at- 
titude of the courts in allowing com- 
pensation to owners for buildings con- 
demned within thé lines of mapped but 
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unconstrueted streets. E. Stagg Whit- 
ten’s report to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment brought forcibly 
to light the situation in New York 
City” and recommended procedure 
whereby present obstacles to carrying 
out the official map may be removed. 
All proposed building not in accord- 
ance with mapped streets would be 
subjected to a stated delay before a 
permit could be issued, thus giving the 
City time to acquire an unopened 
street. In Akron the Planning Com- 
mission is also the Platting Commis- 
sion, and according to the home-rule 
charter of Akron, no deed contrary to 
the official plat can be recorded; the 
report contains a statement of the re- 
quirements for plats of new allot- 
ments, of general interest. In the Syr- 
acuse city plan the work of the City 
Plan Commission in approving plats 
or preparing advance plans is to be 
noted. 

War Memorials and the City Plan. 
A number of proposals for war memo- 
rials have been intimately concerned 
with city planning. One of the most 
striking examples is that of La Crosse, 
Wis., which voted not to proceed with 
a soldiers’ memorial until a compre- 
hensive city plan has been secured. 
Sketches and plans have emanated 
from many cities showing an apprecia- 
tion of a fitting relation between any 
idealistic monument to be erected and 
its location. In a number of cases re- 
arrangements of streets and blocks de- 
sirable from other points of view as 
well have been proposed. Memorial 
parks and forests, memorial avenues, 
civie centers, community buildings 
and municipal auditoriums, memorial 
bridges, and many other forms of vis- 
ible public works have been suggested 
or undertaken, some. perhaps desig- 
nated in an isolated fashion, but more 
of them considered in relation to other 
improvements. The American Feder- 
ation of Arts and the American Civic 
Association are busily at work pro- 
moting the adoption of the right types 
of memorials. Both organizations 
have published pamphlets that have 
had wide attention. <A bulletin of the 
War Camp Community Service de- 
scribes the movement for community 
houses as war memorials (see also 
XIV, Recreation). The state of Penn- 
sylvania, by an act approved May 1. 
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1919, created a State Art Commission 
whose approval is required both as to 
design and to location of all public 
monuments anywhere in the state ex- 
cept in cities of the first and second 
classes (which already have art com- 
missions). 

Civic Centers.—The most consider- 
able civic-center report of the year is 
that published in April by the Mil- 
waukee Board of Public Land Commis- 
sioners, entitled “Grouping of Public 
Buildings,” prepared in accordance 
with a comprehensive city plan for 
Milwaukee now under way. It is de- 
voted to convincing the citizens of the 
need for a civic center and outlining 
it in relation to the arterial street sys- 
tem. The site as approved by Olm- 
sted and Nolen in their report of 1909, 
known as the Metropolitan Park Board 
Site, with revisions, is recommended 
for the impressive building group pro- 
posed. A proposed liberty memorial 
and civie center for Berkeley, Cal., is 
of interest, as well as a civic group for 
Dayton, Ohio. Progress on the San 
Francisco and Cleveland civie centers 
should be noted. It would appear 
that the civic center offers exceptional 
opportunity for war memorials, and 
without doubt many of the community 
buildings proposed for some of our 
smaller towns will form the nucleus 
for attractive centers of town life. 

Zoning.—Interest in zoning con- 
tinues to extend. Among other. cities, 
it is now under consideration in Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Ore. (where com- 
missions are at work), Buffalo, Wash- 
ington, (Senator Calder having intro- 
duced into Congress a bill to regulate 
the height, area, and use of buildings 
in the District of Columbia and to ere- 
ate a zoning commission), Dallas, San. 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Omaha, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Niagara Falls. 
The Pennsylvania legislature of 1919 
passed an act authorizing cities of the 
second class to regulate the height and 
bulk of buildings, to divide the city 
into districts for such purposes, and 
to regulate the location of trades and 
industries and the location of build- 
ings. The Illinois legislature passed a. 
law authorizing Chicago to pass a zon- 
ing ordinance. A conference of Ohio 
cities to secure the necessary author- 
ity to establish zoning was held in 
Cleveland on Oct. 20-21 under the aus- 
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pices of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. <A bill to authorize a building- 
zone plan in Ohio cities having city- 
planning commissions was introduced 
in the legislature but was withdrawn 
when it was found that the cities al- 
ready possessed home-rule power un- 
der the law. 

The Portland, Ore., Zoning Commis- 
sion was permanently established in 
December, 1918, a housing code was 
adopted in January, 1919, and the Ore- 
gon State Zoning Act became effective 
on May 29, 1919, at the same time 
with a state law establishing set-back 
lines, so that Portland has an excellent 
background for her districting work. 
The zone ordinance outlined has eight 
classes-of-use districts, four classes-of- 
height districts (according to stories) , 
and two classes-of-area districts. 
Neighborhood zoning recommenda- 
tions embodied in sketch plans are to 
be put together to form a general zon- 
ing plan, which will be the basis of the 
zoning ordinance to be adopted. John 
Nolen’s “Zoning Problem of the City 
of Niagara Falls,” issued by the city’s 
Zoning Committee, is a brief outline of 
districting regulations. Here there 
are six districts each in the use, height, 
and area classifications, the determina- 
tion of height districts being based on 
street widths. An excellent summary 
of the situation in the United States to 
date in regard to districting appears 
in F. B. Williams’ Akron report, in 
connection with his recommendations 
for that city. The St. Louis zone or- 
dinance is in process of amendment to 


meet the strenuous objections of build- 
ers and real-estate men, who elaim it 
has militated against necessary con- 
struction; another report on the same 
subject was published by the City Plan 
Commission in June. A tentative re- 
port of the Newark, N. J., Commission 
on Building Districts and Restrictions 
has been issued under the title “Pro- 
posed Building Zones for Newark.” 
Alameda, Cal., has adopted a zone law 
which, it is claimed, combines the best 
features of the Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
and New York ordinances, and is sim- 
ilar to the zone ordinance adopted in 
Palo Alto, and the proposed Berkeley 
and Fresno-ordinances. The Alameda 
ordinance applies to new building per- 
mits only, existing buildings and uses 
of property not being affected. Eight 
classes of use districts are established, 
two for residences, four for business 
and public, and two for industrial uses. 

In the New York case of the West 
Side Mortgage Co. v. Leo, the Board of 
Appeals granted an individual the 
right to construct a garage when the 
individual really wanted the privilege 
of erecting a building to be used for 
the combined purpose of garage and 
stable. Having obtained permission 
to use the building as a garage, he 
used it asa stable in part without any 
further permission. The court de- 
cided that when the Board of Appeals 
granted the individual permission to 
use the building for a stipulated pur- 
pose, it did not give him permission 
to use it for another purpose either in 
part or in whole. 


HOUSING 


The Housing Shortage.—The most 
striking feature of the housing situa- 
tion in the United States, and, for 
that matter, abroad, is the shortage of 
houses, a fact testified to by all the 
leading experts on the subject. The 
whole situation has been reviewed by 
John J. Murphy in the National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 

New York City has been feeling the 
acute shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions and has turned loose “an impos- 
ing array of inquisitorial talent.” No 
less than four authorized committees 
and commissioners are making de- 
tailed investigations, and they are be- 
ing assisted by a host of committees of 


voluntary organizations of one kind 
and another. The committees which 
have been carrying on bona fide inves- 
tigations are: Committee on Housing 
of the Governor’s Reconstruction Com- 
mission, Legislative Committee on 
Housing, the Mayor’s Committee on 
Rent Profiteering, and the Aldermanic 
Committee on Rent Profiteering. Al- 
though only one of these committees 
has thus far made a formal report, the 
conclusion at which they all seem to 
be arriving is that no solution to the 


high-rent problem will be found until . 


normal building activities are re- 
sumed; that instead of seeking means 
to punish the rent profiteer, who has 
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been discovered to be comparatively 
rare, all bodies interested in the hous- 
ing problem should turn their major 
energies to promoting confidence in 
the building industry and increasing 
the number of investors in real es- 
tate. A study has also been made to 
find out what kind of men are in con- 
trol of apartments and the conditions 
of sanitation and upkeep under which 
the greater part of the working people 
of New York live. It was found that 
a great many of these properties have 
fallen into the hands of absentee land- 
lords or lessees. The latter are hold- 
ing their properties, very often only 
for a short time, with the idea of get- 
ting as much out of it as they can. In 
innumerable cases it has been found 
that in the same neighborhood the 
rents are higher under leasers than 
under owners. 

Philadelphia during the war faced 
the most critical housing situation in 
its history. The center of the greatest 
shipbuilding and munitions district in 
the country, its industrial population 
increased by leaps and bounds. First 
came the great negro migration of 
1917, which swamped the sections in- 
habited by colored people. Then came 
an equally great, though not as spec- 
tacular, migration of white workers. 
Not only were houses overcrowded, but 
unfit houses, houses that had stood va- 
cant for years because of their condi- 
tions, were occupied, and houses that 
had been kept in fair repair before 
were permitted to run down because 
materials and labor were scarce and 
costly and because landlords were able 
to get tenants at high rents almost re- 
gardless of the condition of the dwell- 
ing. Meanwhile the Health Depart- 
ment, having lost some of its best men 
to Federal services, let down in its law 
enforcement. Philadelphia, therefore, 
began the new era of peace under a se- 
rious handicap, and since the ending 
of the war the city continues to be a 
center of great industrial activity. 
The “own-your-home” movement and 
similar efforts had'some effect, but the 
scarcity of available labor and mate- 
rial has tended, as elsewhere, to re- 
strict building operations and there- 
fore to perpetuate the shortage. 


Cincinnati affords a typical exam- | 


ple. It wants 7,500 houses and $30,- 
000,000 with which to build them, ac- 
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cording to recent reports. Real-estate 
men have advanced the following sug- 
gestions for meeting the shortage 
which exists all over the country: (1) 
passage by Congress of the Home Cred- 
its bill; (2) promotion of companies 
to finance the building of homes for 
working men; (3) have industrial 
concerns \advance funds to employees 
to build homes on easy terms; and (4) 
afford every sort of encouragement to 
employees in acquiring homes by 
steady work and good wages. The sec- 
retary of the Federal Rent Board of 
Cleveland has estimated that that city 
is short 16,000 houses. It is said that 
at the time of the 1910 census 34 per 
cent. of the population of Cleveland 
owned their own homes; now this pro- 
portion has decreased to 25 per cent. 
Cleveland, therefore, is in pursuit of 
its lost title as the first city in the 
land in the number of home owners. 
The Federal Rent Board has asked the 
City Council to provide for publication 
in the Oity Record all of its rent-ad- 
justment proceedings in order to place 
on record the names of property own- 
ers who took advantage of the housing 
shortage to profiteer. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Information is endeavoring to collect 
data from cities all ever the United 
States as to,the manner in which the 
housing shortage and rent problem is 
being met in different localities. An 
extensive list of books, magazine arti- 
cles, reports, and pamphlets dealing 
with housing has been published in 
the Bulletin of the National Housing 
Association (105 East 22d St., New 
York), prepared by F. W. Jenkins, li- 
brarian of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. i 

Housing Projects.—Portland, Ore., 
has a housing code which went into ef- 
fect on April 23, drafted by a commit- 
tee chosen from the Portland chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Portland Realty Board, and 
Portland Housing Association in co- 
operation with the Building Depart- 
ment. The committee used the Min- 
neapolis housing law and Veiller’s 
“model housing law” as a basis. The 
code was passed without an opposing 
voice raised at the public hearing. 

The Detroit House Financing Cor- 
poration, an outgrowth of the agita- 
tion for more housing facilities, began 
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business on Aug. 11, with a capital of 
$3,000,000. Most of the greater in- 
dustries of the city are represented on 
the list of stockholders. Financial as- 
sistance to the man of limited means 
is the prime motive of the enterprise. 
In general; homes will be built only 
for applicants having lots free and 
clear. No loan over $6,000 will be 
made, and it is intended to confine 
building activities within the city lim- 
its. The loan will not exceed 75 per 
eent. of the total cost of the home, and 
the home builder is expected to pay 
back one per cent. of the loan a month. 
Interest will be at six per cent. 

The Flint, Mich., Civic Building As- 
sociation was formed before the war 
to promote better housing. Four hun- 
dred acres of land were bought just 
across the boundary line of the city, 
and 132 houses were built. All street 
work was done. Plans were made 
with the city of Flint so that all 
houses were connected with sewer, 
water, electricity, and gas. In 1919 
the General Motors Co. took over the 
whole plant and spent $6,000,000 be- 
fore Dec. 1, putting up 1,000 houses. 
Since the Du Ponts bought an interest 
in the General Motors Co., they have 
developed a city of 1,800, which will 
soon be increased from 2,000 to 3,000, 
a well organized and orderly com- 
munity. 

At Elizabeth, N. J., the directors of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
have been forced to resort to a develop- 
ment project to solve the housing prob- 
lem facing the thousands of employees 
of its big refining plant. The Com- 
pany has secured an option on a tract 
of about 30 acres within walking dis- 
tance of the refinery,. which will be 
‘subdivided into lots of ample size to 
be sold to employees who have been 
with the organization at least one 
year. A fund of $500,000 has been 
voted to finance the project. Loans 
for the erection of dwellings will be 
made to employees at five per cent. per 
annum, the Company seeking no profit. 
Hach householder may select the type 
of house that satisfies his individual 
taste. The entire project will be un- 
der the joint management of a com- 
mittee representing both the employ- 
ees and the Company. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. is constructing 868 dou- 
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ble houses and 284 single houses in the 
anthracite regions, accommodation ap- 
proximately sufficient to house a pop- 
ulation of 10,000. The Carnegie Steel 
Corporation is canvassing its employ- 
ees at Youngstown, Ohio, to ascertain 
their views on a joint scheme of com- 
pany and employees for the building 
of homes. This Corporation has al- 
ready developed a considerable indus- 
trial economy of its own. Other sim- 
ilar schemes are being fostered by the 
U. S. Housing Corporation. 

State Aid to Home Builders.— 
North Dakota is the first state to em- 
bark upon an extension programme of 
state aid to home builders. By one 
law enacted by the 1919 legislature 
the state will establish and operate the 
North Dakota Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion, to which has been appropriated 
$100,000 for the purpose of enabling 
inhabitants of the state to acquire 
their own homes. A second law pro- 
vides for the issue of bonds to an 
amount not to exceed $10,00,000 to 
cover first mortgages on real estate 
which shall have been issued by the 
Bank of North Dakota. The Home 
Builders’ Association is to be operated 
by the State Industrial Commission, 
which is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or exercise of the right of 
eminent domain all requisite property 
rights, and may construct, repair, and 
remodel buildings. No home is to be 
built or purchased and sold at a price 
to exceed $5,000, except in the case of 
a farm home, in which case the selling 
price is not to exceed $10,000, the word 
“home” being taken to mean “a dwell- 
ing house within or adjacent to a 
town, village, or city together with 
such equipments as are customarily 
used in connection with a dwelling 
house.” The words “farm home” are 
taken to mean “a tract of agricultural 
land together with a dwelling house, a 
barn, and such other farm buildings 
and equipment as are customarily used 
in connection with a farm home.” 
The law provides that “the Associa- 
tion shall make a specialty of building 
standardized houses, barns and other 
buildings.” The Industrial Commis- 
sion must fix the rate of interest on all 
deposits and loans and the charges for 
all services rendered by the Associa- 
tion, but no interest rate is to exceed 
six per cent. per annum. 
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VI. 
The Federal Government and 
Housing—An informal conference 


was held in Philadelphia on Jan. 3 to 
discuss the possible creation of a Fed- 
eral agency to deal, in whole or in 
part, with industrial housing, town 
planning, and municipal affairs. The 
call was signed by the presidents of a 
number of national bodies and Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. The sense of the 
majority of those present was ex- 
pressed as follows: 


(1) Some kind of Federal agency to 
deal with housing, town planning, or 
community planning should be _ estab- 
lished. 

(2) Such a Federal agency should deal 
with housing and community planning in 
the broad sense of dealing with the entire 
physical environment of the inhabitants. 

(3) The proposed Federal agency 
should be limited to the function of re- 
search, experimentation, and dissemina- 
tion of information, acting as a central 
agency for the service of state authori- 


(4) It is more expedient that the pro- 
posed new agency, without consolidation, 
should act as a means of making more 
available, from the point of view of the 
community as a social unit, such tech- 
nical resources as can be supplied by ex- 
isting independent Federal agencies (in 
which other points of view may be domi- 
nant) and should undertake within its 
own organization direct technical investi- 
gation only in such parts of its field as 
are beyond the scope of existing govern- 
mental agencies. 


It was also the sense of the majority 
that Federal action should be taken 
toward creating a comprehensive and 
systematic mechanism to facilitate the 
financing of housing. 

A most complete report on the sub- 
ject of planning of houses for working- 
men has been published by the U. 8. 
Housing Corporation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It deals exclusively 
with the architectural, town planning, 
and engineering divisions of the Cor- 
poration. It contains 544 pages and 
more than 200 illustrations of house 
plans and elevations. It gives the de- 
tails of the features and the statistics 
of 26,000 houses, the number originally 
planned by the Housing Corporation 
for war needs, and a description of the 
architectural features of each of the 
project that was planned. The Archi- 
tectural Division made a particular 
study of economical house plans. De- 
tailed attention was given to the de- 
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signing of houses costing from $1,800 
to $4,000. Many of these plans bring 
out important economies, yet the 
houses are most convenient, homelike, 
and attractive. Particular attention 
was given to standardizing plans and 
materials and cutting out unnecessary 
fixtures. ‘In each of the projects only 
four or five house plans were used. 
By reversing these plans, by using the 
same plan in detached and semi-de- 
tached houses, by using a pitched roof 
on one and a gambrel roof on another, 
by using clapboards on some and shin- 
gles or stucco on others, it was pos- 
sible with these four or five plans to 
develop a village that had none of the 
monotony of the typical factory town, 
but instead one that presented a most 
pleasant aspect. Another volume is 
to cover the.work of the transporta- 
tion, homes, registration, real estate, 
construction, and other divisions of 
the Housing Corporation. 

The Construction Division of the 
Army has also issued extensive report 
of its work in planning the camp 
towns, four publications standing to 
its credit. In these there is recorded 
much experience of permanent value 
in construction work, not only in mat- 
ters of roads and sanitation, but also 
of warehouses and port terminals and 
of hospital construction. A record of 
the work of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in housing shipworkers has 
been given to a limited public in the 
form of a portfolio of interesting 
drawings without text or statistics. 

A brief summary of the technical 
lessons from the work of both the 
Housing Corporation (by Frederick 
Law Olmstead) and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (by B. A. Haldeman) ,has 
been published by the American City 
Planning Institute, following a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia on Jan. 26. Fur- 
ther detailed studies of some of the 
questions there raised were laid be- 
fore a joint meeting of the newly 
formed Canadian Town Planning In- 
stitute and the American City Plan- 
ning Institute in the latter part of 
October. he influence of the war on 
town planning matters appeared clear- 
ly also at the Niagara Falls-Buffalo 
meeting of the National Conference on 
City Planning in May. In the words 
of Miss Kimball: “When one looks 
back analytically at two years’ work 
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in city planning, one realizes that an 
impetus has been given to the subject 
that should equal many years of pre- 
vious normal progress.” 

The Senate passed on Dec. 12, 1918, 
a resolution directing the U. 8. Hous- 
ing Corporation to stop all work on 
all Government housing projects that 
were not 75 per cent. completed and to 
eancel all contracts in relation there- 
to. This resolution was adopted by 
the Senate on the ground that it would 
save money to the taxpayers of the 
country. The action taken, however, 
was not well considered. It was op- 
posed strongly by the officials of the 
U. S. Housing Corporation, who had 
already of their own volition before 
Congress acted stopped all work and 
terminated contracts wherever in their 
judgment there would not be perma- 
nent demand after the war for such 
housing projects and therefore the 
money could be saved to the country. 
On the signing of the armistice on Nov. 
11, 1918, 55 projects were abandoned, 
14 projects were curtailed, and 20 only 
proceeded with as planned. The pro- 
jects cancelled involved the expendi- 
ture of over $17,000,000 at a loss of 
about $4,000,000. The projects can- 
celled without loss involved about $5,- 
45,000, and the projects which were 
curtailed have been reduced in cost 
from $17,000,000 odd to $11,000,000. 
In addition, approximately $20,000,- 
000 worth of housing which was ready 
to submit to contractors was volun- 
tarily abandoned by the Housing Cor- 
poration. 

A bill to create a Bureau of Hous- 
ing and Living Conditions in the De- 
partment of Labor is pending in Con- 

- gress, introduced by Representative 
Tinkham of Massachusetts. If passed 
this Bureau will be charged with the 
duty of: 


(1) Investigating the housing and liy- 
ie conditions of the industrial popula- 
ion. 

(2) Conducting research and experi- 
mentation looking toward the provision 
and publication of such information as 
will make economically practicable the 
elimination of slums, the improvement of 
living conditions, the reduction of the 
construction cost of dwellings, and the 
financing of extended home-building oper- 
ations without Federal appropriation. 

(3) Assisting communities during the 
present housing shortage in making 
available to the utmost extent all exist- 
ing housing facilities. 


(4) Serving as a clearing house of in- 
formation on housing and living condi- 
tions. 


Housing in Canada.—Canada did 
not attempt to carry out any Govern- 
ment housing during the war. Hence, 
her present position is not prejudiced 
by the carrying out of any extravagant 
and hurried scheme during the war. 
After the war Canada began to deal ~ 
with housing as a national affair and 
as a problem of reconstruction, and in 
Thomas Adams’ opinion the Canadian 
policy is based on the soundest princi- 
ples that can be applied under a fed- 
eral constitution in a democratic coun- 
try. 

Immediately after the armistice was 
signed on Nov. 11, 1918, representa- 
tives of the federal and provincial 
Governments of Canada met and dis- 
cussed the desirability of creating bet- 
ter housing conditions. It was ob- 
served that there had been a practical 
cessation of building operations dur- 
ing the war, with a consequent scare- 
ity of housing accommodations. On 
Dee. 3 a Dominion order-in-council 
was issued granting a loan of $25,000,- 
000, and on Dec. 12 a committee of five 
members of the Cabinet was appointed 
to administer the loan. Prior to this 
action by the Dominion Government, 
the Provincial Government of Ontario 
had decided to appropriate $2,000,000 
for housing in Ontario as an addition 
to any federal loan that might be giv- 
en. The federal loan of $25,000,000,- 
000 will be distributed among the nine 
provinces of Canada pro rata to the 
population. It is hoped that each 
province will add a contribution of its 
own so as to make the available total 
much larger. The money will be lent 
at five per cent. to the provinces and 
will be repayable by them, in most 
cases, in six equal monthly instal- 
ments of principal and interest. 

Under the constitution of Canada 
the duty of providing houses and con- 
trolling land development is a provin- 
cial and municipal, and not a federal 
matter. Many have urged that the 
federal Government should itself carry 
out housing schemes, but this would 
interfere with the autonomy of both 
the provinces and the municipalities. 
The machinery represents complete co- 
operation between_the federal, provin- | 
cial, and municipal governments. 
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Since the federal scheme was issued on 
Feb. 20, 1919, the following provinces 
have passed acts of Parliament to take 
advantage of the loan and deal with 
the procedure necessary for that pur- 
pose; Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Is- 
land, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia. In 
four out of these provinces general 
schemes of housing having been pre- 
pared, and in the other three schemes 
are in course of preparation. In Que- 
bee and Ontario directors of housing 
have been appointed, and steps to cre- 
ate special officials are also being tak- 
en in the other provinces. The Direc- 
tor of Housing of Ontario names 47 
municipalities: that have passed the 
necessary by-laws to bring them under 
the provisions of the Ontario Housing 
Act, 1919. His report says further: 


About five hundred plans have been ap- 
proved by the director of the bureau of 
municipal affairs, and in a considerable 
number of the above-mentioned munici- 
palities houses are under construction. 
The director estimates that the loans re- 
quired by these municipalities will aggre- 
gate nearly $10,000,000. About 20 mu- 
nicipalities are considering plans for ac- 
quiring land and erecting houses on a 

‘large scale. Some of them have already 
purchased land. 


Housing in Great Britain—The 
provisions of the new Housing bill for 
Great. Britain have been explained by 
Dr. Addison, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, as follows: 


Many estimates have been made as to 
the number of new houses required. The 
lowest was 300,000. This is regarded as 
totally inadequate. But there is little 
chance of more than 300,000 houses be- 
ing built at the present owing to the 
shortage of labor and material, and the 
lack of skilled labor is the greater diffi- 
culty of the two. Up to Jan. 21, the 
total number of applications by local au- 
thorities for the sanction of building sites 
was only 343, meaning some 10,000 
houses. There are now 460 applications 
with an estimated provision of between 
80,000 and 90,000 houses. No building 
has been begun in London. 

To stimulate local action, the Local 
Government Board asks for power to 
force the hands of municipalities. Sur- 
veys of the situation and schemes for new 
houses to supply the deficiencies are to 
be submitted within three months after 
the passing of the Housing Act. If no 
scheme is submitted, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may prepare one themselves. 
If a local authority fails to carry out its 
housing obligations, the Local Government 
Board may transfer them to the county 
council or act of their own volition. In 


either case the cost will have to be borne 
by the local authority. 

As to slums, the bill provides that 
when a slum area is condemned as unfit 
for habitation the value of the land ac- 
quired by compulsory purchase shall be 
that of the site cleared of buildings and 
available for development. In _ other 
words, it will be the value of a decent 
housing site, neither that of a crowded 
slum nor that of a factory. ... Many 
slums have become slums because the im- 
mediate leaseholder could not afford to 
keep the -property in repair. Where this 
degeneration is proved, the superior land- 
lord is empowered with the right of re- 
entry to his property on terms to be de- 
cided by a court of law. 


The English housing problem is so 
vast and is developing so rapidly that 
it cannot be summarized. Those who 
desire to keep in touch with incidents 
and details of the situation will find 
abundant references in the pages of 
Housing Betterment (105 East 22d St., 
New York) and the National Munici- 
pal Review. 

Housing in France.—Before the 
war some timid attempts at the hous- 
ing of workingmen, impractical be- 
cause only on a purely philanthropic 
basis, were made in France. ‘There 
were also many workingmen’s villages 
established by industrial firms. Since 
the war the subject has become one of 
general interest. In September, 1918, 
a circular was sent out from the Minis- 
try of Labor calling attention of the 
préfets to a strict enforcement of the 
law concerning the creation in every 
department and in every town of Of- 
fices public @habitations & bon march3 
with the codperation of every agency 
of social progress, especially of the 
great employers of labor. These of- 
fices, which are really a kind of pub- 
lie trust or foundation, concern them- 
selves not only with cheap housing, but 
also with what is called in England 
garden villages or garden suburbs. 

The housing problem in France is. 
exceedingly acute. The Ministry of 
Labor declares the development of 
workmen’s dwellings and the improve- 
ment of housing to be among the most 
pressing problems of the post-war pe- 
riod. A report of the “Office for 
Cheap Dwellings” of the Department 
of the Seine from July 10, 1916, to 
Dee. 31, 1918, with its numerous and 
lengthy annexes, is an excellent sum- 
mary of housing and city-planning con- 
ditions, activities, and projects for 
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Greater Paris from pre-war times to 
the beginning of 1919. It reveals the 
fact, well known to students of mu- 
nicipal affairs, that France, noted for 
its architectural and civie achieve- 
ments in the past, is at present lag- 
ging behind the other progressive 
countries of Europe in housing and 
eity planning. Far from disguising 
or minimizing, the report states most 
emphatically that Greater Paris has 
no official plan, and that Paris is prob- 
ably the most congested of all the 
great cities of Europe. 

Special emphasis is made upon the 
necessity of preventing all speculation 
which is sure to occur if land is sold in 
fee. The need of strict zoning, protec- 
tion of esthetic and other amenities, 
and furnishing of schools, amuse- 
ments, and all the features of normal 
life are dwelt upon. In France in- 
creased costs are a serious problem, 
building costs having tripled since the 
beginning of the war, with no indica- 
tion of lower figures for the future. 
The only remedy suggested is the frank 
recognition that cheap housing is a 
public necessity and the providing of 
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such housing, so far as necessary, a 
public function. The report suggests 
Government loans at two per cent. and 
2, per cent., subventions, and, for 
houses built by cities, the payment by 
the state of the difference between the 
present building costs and costs at a 
normal to be determined hereafter. 

The Société Francaise des Architec- 
tes-Urbanistes held in Paris on June © 
11-13 the Inter-Allied Town Planning 
Conference. These dates were selected 
because they coincided with the so- 
journ in Paris of a number of Amer- 
ican town planners who were there in 
connection with the educational serv- 
ice of the American Army. At the 
same date the Chauny town-planning 
competition drawings were put on 
view, and there was also an exhibit on 
town planning in general organized by 
the U. S. Army educational service in 
connection with La Renaissance des 
Oités, an organization which is doing 
much to popularize town planning. 
The British also are said to be enthus- 
iastic participants in the plan and to 
have sent over to the Conference a 
large delegation. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Progress in Fire Prevention.—The 
National Fire Prevention Association 


is pressing its educational campaign j 


in every direction, both through its 
own organization and through others. 
Its campaign for the “individual-lia- 
bility” ordinance is making progress, 
especially in Texas. It was announced 
at the annual meeting in Ottawa in 
May that during the preceding 12 
months seven new cities had legislated 
along this line. The Committee on 
“Safety to Life is grappling with the 
problems of safety in department 
stores and schools, both in urgent need 
of attention. A special effort is being 
made to educate the public as to the 
hazards of the nitrocelluose motion- 
picture film when used under condi- 
tions in which the standard protection 
required in motion-picture theatres is 
not provided. The Association is like- 
wise carrying on the campaign for a 
“safe and sane Fourth of July.” Fire 
and Water Engineering and leaders in 
the field of fire prevention are backing 
with enthusiasm a plan for a nation- 
wide fire-prevention campaign through 


motion pictures, which is being 
launched by that publication in con- 
junction with the Universal Film Co. 
The plan has received the hearty en- 
dorsement of many city officials. 

. Oct. 9 is now almost universally 
recognized as Fire Prevention Day. 
This is the anniversary of the great 
Chicago fire, and although there was 
at one time a tendency in California in 
favor of the day on which the San 
Francisco conflagration occurred, that 
state is now falling into line. There 
is hardly a state which does not recog- 
nize Oct. 9 in one way or another, 
whether by proclamation of the gov- 
ernor or through special activities of 
the fire marshals or city authorities. 
In most states proclamations are is- 
sued. 

Individual Liability —Pennsyl- 
vania is still the only state that has an 
individual-liability law, and its law 
apples only to cities of the second 
class. Municipal ordinances enforcing 
the same principles are in operation in © 
the cities of Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Portland, Ore.; Austin, Cle- 
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burne, San Angelo, Wichita Falls, 
Greenville and Ranger, Tex., Newark, 
N. J.; and Billings, Mont. So far as 
the National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion is aware, there are no provincial 
laws in Canada on this subject, but 
the Dominion Criminal Code has re- 
cently been amended, rendering any- 
one liable to two years’ imprisonment 
who by negligence causes any fire 
which occasions loss of life or prop- 
erty. 

Fire-Protection Standards.—lire 
and Water Engineering published dur- 
ing the year a series of articles on 
private fire-protection service. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
published a bulletin entitled “Safe- 
guarding America against Fire.” <Ac- 
cording to this the strictly preventable 
fire causes in 1918 were $60,466,054; 
the partly preventable causes, $99,606,- 
293; and the unknown causes (prob- 
ably largely preventable), $48,632,993 
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(see also XIII, Property Insurance). 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories (Chi- 
cago) continue to publish in pamphlet 
form the results of their scientific in- 
vestigation and research. The Fire- 
man’s Herald of March 1, 1919, con- 
tains data of the equipment of the fire 
departments of the United States and 
Canada. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers published in May a further re- 
port on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards. During the year 1918 
its engineering force devoted practi- 
cally its entire time to fire prevention 
and fire-prevention work for various 
Government departments. The super- 
vision of fire-protection features of 
construction and operation of Govern- 
ment utilities continued for some time 
after the signing of the armistice, and 
one of its engineers is by request still 
acting as advisory fire-protection en- 
gineer in the War Department. 


POLICE 


Police Unionization—The Boston 
police strike was the big outstanding 
fact of the year in police affairs (see 
also I, American History ; and XV, La- 
bor). It involved not only fundamen- 
tal questions of discipline, but the 
right of policemen to organize as 
branches or subdivisions of some out- 
side body over which there is no direct 
public control. The New York Times 
is responsible for the statement that 
policemen’s unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have 
been formed in 37 cities, most of them, 
it is stated, with practically 100 per 
cent. membership. The list, as sup- 
plied by the Federation, follows: 


Oklahoma City, Okla.Terre Haute, Ind. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Moberly, Mo. 
Peoria, Il. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Jersey City, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Macon, Ga. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Cumberland, Md. Miami, Fla. 

Tulsa, Okla. Superior, Wis. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Huntington, W. Va. 
East St. Louis, Ill. Portsmouth, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Cal. 
Pueblo, Col. Key West, Fla. 
Boston, Mass. Janesville, Ohio. 
Warren, Ohio St. Joseph, Mo. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Lynn, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. Vicksburg, Miss. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Belleville, Ill. 
Tepeka, Kan. 


The aim of the movement is to organ- 
ize the police forces of the country into 
a national body, similar to that of 
other branches of the Federation. 
Legal Powers of Policemen.—St. 
Louis enacted an ordinance on July 
10, 1918, providing that “drivers must 
at all times comply with any direction 
by voice or hand of any member of the 
police force as to stopping, starting, 
or departing from any place.” In the 
ease of City of St. Louis v. Allen (204 
S. W., 1083) a chauffeur brought the | 
wife of his employer down town in an 
automobile and kept the machine 
standing in front of a large office 
building where there was a_ sign, 
‘Don’t stand between these posts.” 
After remaining there for some 15 or 
20 minutes, he was requested by the 
elevator operator of the building to 
move on. Failing to comply with this 
request, a policeman gave similar or- 
ders, and defendant told him that he 
would remain where he was until the 
return of the lady for whom he was 
waiting. He was thereupon arrested 
and convicted of violating the ordi- 
nance. This conviction was affirmed 
by an intermediate court, and the case 
finally carried to the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, which reversed the lower 
court, indicating that in this instance 
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the city authorities may have been 
morally right and the defendant in the 
wrong, but: 


The ordinance here involved puts the 
citizen in, the arbitrary power of the of- 
ficer, regardless of the circumstances of 
the case. Its invalidity is so glaring 
that the respondent has not cited any 
authority to uphold it. In Bessonies v. 
City of Indianapolis (71 Ind. 189), and 
in City of Elkhart v. Murray (165 Ind. 
804, 750 N. (593,51) Ta. RAL OGN2 Si) 
940, 112 Am. St. Rep. 228, 6 Ann. Cas. 
748) it was held that such ordinances are 
violative of the constitutional provision 
which guarantees the equal protection of 
the laws. 
the legislature cannot do, it cannot au- 
thorize a municipal corporation to do. 
In our opinion the ordinance in question 
is subject to the objection ‘of the laws, 
and that though the city may have a 
most meritorious case, it cannot be based 
on that invalid ordinance. 


Policewomen.—Women police are 
becoming a regular feature of life in 
the larger town both in the United 
States and in Great Britain. In Lon- 


It was there said that what' 
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don they are to be met frequently pa- 
trolling the streets in uniform which 
is indistinguishable from that of the 
ordinary constable. Glasgow Corpor- 
ation is also considering favorably a 
proposal to employ women police in 
that city. The first policewomen offi- 
cially appointed were at Grantham in 
1915, and in 1916 the Ministry of 
Munitions decided to appoint police- 
women to the national munition fac- 
tories. Their duty was to keep order 
outside the factories, and they lived in 
barracks and did the usual beat of po- 
licemen. London and other towns fol- 
lowed their example, and policewomen 
were appointed to patrol the parks and 
take duty outside huts, ete., and there- 
upon the original voluntary organiza- 
tion was disbanded. Experience has 
shown that their work is valuable, and 
it seems probable that before long the 
institution will become a regular of- 
ficial part of police organization gen- 
erally, at any rate in our larger towns. 


at 


NUISANCES 


Smoke.—In the judgment of the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Smoke Regula- 
tion the most important developments 
in connection with the smoke nuisance 
during the year is the matter of fuel 
conservation as taken up by the rail- 
roads: The chief of the Bureau be- 
lieves it is the most significant step 
ever taken tending toward smoke 
abatement. The experiment, started 
in March, is a good-natured competi- 
tion between engine crews to deter- 
mine with how small an amount of 
coal normal runs can be made between 
certain points, in this case between 
Pittsburgh and Altoona. Figures 
compiled for the first four months of 
the experiment show, that in June a 
saving of approximately 15 per cent. 
over the amount used in March was 
realized on passenger hauls. In 
March the number of pounds of coal 
per locomotive mile, in passenger serv- 
ice, was 150.5, whereas in June it 
was 124.9. Corresponding figures on 
freight haulage were 271.5 for March 
and 249.9 for June. To determine the 
amount of coal used for the same haul 
by different crews, checkers, who are 
expert firemen operating under the ti- 
tle of firemen instructors, from time to 
time make trips in the engine cab and 


note the number of shovelfuls of coal 
used. After a trip with another 
crew, comparison is made and the fig- 
ures submitted to the superintendent 
of the division, who issues a bulletin 
twice a week which is posted at all sta- 
tions and terminals. These checkers 
also note any improvement or increase 
in the amount of dense smoke issuing 
from the locomotives, and this is in- 
cluded in their reports. 

In Chicago plans are being made by 
the health commissioner and the city 
prosecutor for pushing suits against 
violators of the smoke-abatement ordi- 
nance. Arrangements have been made 
whereby the smoke-inspection bureau 
of the Health Department will gather 
all of its evidence against recent vio- 
lators and place it in the hands of the 
prosecutor for him to proceed upon in 
court actions. An effort is likewise 
making to control the small, privately 
owned power plants. A system of ob- 
servation posts covering the entire city 
has been evolved by the commissioner, 
with the aid of the head of the sani- 
tary bureau and the chief deputy 
smoke inspector, and is being placed in 
operation. A daily watch will be kept 
on the smokestacks throughout the 
city from 40 points of vantage when 
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the system is established. Already 
23 of the 40 stations have been estab- 
lished. Five of them are in the Loop 
district. It is the intention of the 
commissioner to keep the observers on 
the lookout for violators, both night 
and day. The commissioner has also 
taken a stand that the railroad can 
diminish the nuisance without waiting 
for electrification. 

Billboards——New York City has 
found a new solution of the outdoor- 
advertising problem. Unable to sup- 
press the billboard because it is ugly, 
the city has begun to do so in certain 
localities because it is out of place. 
For this purpose it makes use of the 
building-zone regulations, which went 
into effect on June 25, 1916 (A. Y. B., 
1917, p. 215) that divides the city into 
residence, business, and unrestricted 
building districts and provides that in 
a residence district no building shall 
be erected other than a building, with 
its usual accessories, intended or de- 
signed exclusively for “a dwelling or 
such public purposes as clubs, churches, 
etc.” The term “accessory use” shall 
not include a business nor shall it in- 

_ clude any building or use to which it 
is accessory. In a previous section 
the word “building” is stated to in- 
clude the word “structure.” <A_ bill- 
board is not a residential structure or 
accessory to such a structure. There 
is a “zoning committee” in the city, 
formed to protect the zoning ordinance 
which has begun to call the attention 
of the authorities to this infringement 
of the resolution. Already 13 bill- 
boards erected on Riverside Drive have 
lost their permits. 

Through the efforts of Cincinnati’s 
building commissioner, an ordinance 
has been enacted prohibiting the main- 
tenance or erection of billboards in 
any residence block without the con- 
sent in writing of the owners of a ma- 
jority of the property on both sides of 
the street. For a long time the resi- 
dence sections of the city have been 
disfigured by hideous billboards. They 
have caused property values to de- 
crease and have given rise to all kinds 
of nuisances wherever they exist. 
The building commissioner had a 
strong public opinion back of him 
which ensured the enactment of the 
ordinance without difficulty. Already 
several prosecutions have begun. 
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Two suits brought by the St. Louis 
Poster Advertising Co. and others 
were filed one in the state court and 
the other in the U.S. District Court. 
The Missouri Supreme Court (195 S. 
W. 717) gave an adverse judgment on 
the first and in the second the bill was 
dismissed. The ordinance complained 
against was passed on April 7, 1905. 
It permits nc billboards of 25 ft. 
square or more to be erected without a 
permit and none to extend more than 
14 ft. above the ground. Moreover, 
the ordinance requires four feet be- 
tween the lower edge and the ground; 
forbids an approach of nearer than six 
feet to any building or to the side of 
the lot, or nearer than two feet to any 
other billboard, or more than 15 ft. 
to the street line, and with qualifica- 
tions requires conformity to the build- 
ing line. No billboard is to exceed 
400 sq. ft. in superficial area. The 
objection was that this ordinance , 
was contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment in various respects. On 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice Holmes delivered the opinion 
of the Court, (249 U. S. 269) holding 
that the restrictions in the ordinance 
are not unreasonable or unconstitu- 
tional limitations of the liberty of the 
individual or of private property and 
land; that billboards may properly be 
placed in a class by themselves (cit- 
ing, St. Louis Gunning Adv. Co. v. 
St. Louis); that restrictions may be 
put on billboards even though danger 
from fire and wind may be eliminated 
by good construction; that the city 
may discourage billboards by a high 
tax and that the companies’ contracts 
for advertising, although entered into 
before the passage of the ordinance, 
are subject thereto as against objec- 
tions to its incidental effect upon 
them. The Court said also: 

Possibly one or two details, especially 
the requirement of conformity to the 
building line, have esthetic considera- 
tions in view more obviously than any- 
thing else. But as the main burdens im- 
posed stand on other ground, we should 
not be prepared to deny the validity of 
relatively trifling requirements that did 
not look solely to the satisfaction of rudi- 
mentary wants that alone we recognize as 
necessary. 

The American Civie Association in 
March published a striking pamphlet, 
“Important Advances Toward Hradi- 
cating the Billboard Nuisance.” 
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MUNICIPAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Municipal League.—The 
National Municipal Review first pub- 
lished in 1912 as a quarterly in suc- 
cession to the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Municipal League has been con- 
verted into a monthly under the edi- 
torial supervision of Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Charles C. Williamson, and 
Richard §S. Childs. Later Russell 
Ramsey was made assistant editor. 
During the year two important studies 
were published as pamphlet supple- 
ments to the Review, one on the ‘“‘As- 
sessment of Real Estate,” by Lawson 
Purdy, president of the League, and 
the other on the “Reorganization of 
State Departments,” by A. E. Buck of 
the New York Bureau. During 1919 
also two new volumes were published 
in the National Municipal League Se- 
ries (published by D. Appleton & Co.), 
one on Haperts in Oity Government, 
edited by E. A. Fitzpatrick, and the 
other A New Municipal Program, ed- 
ited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The annual meeting of the League 
was held in Cleveland on Dee. 29-31. 
It partook of the nature of a moot 
constitutional convention and dis- 
cussed those state and municipal ques- 
tions which are likely to be considered 
in the approaching Illinois and Ne- 
braska constitutional conventions. 
After 25 years of service, the secretary, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, announced 
in April that he would not be a candi- 
date for reélection, but he retains the 
office temporarily. Charles E. Hughes 
was elected president for 1920 and 
F. A. Vancerlip treasurer. 

The American Civic Association 
held its fifteenth annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29-31, the pro- 
gramme being devoted to constructive 
civic work. ‘The following general of- 
ficers were elected: J. Horace McFar- 
land, Harrisburg, Pa., president; Clin- 


ton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia, 
Pa., first vice-president; Miss Eleanor 
E. Marshall, Washington, D. C., cor- 


responding secretary; Andrew W. 
Crawford, Philadelphia, field secre- 
tary. 


The City Planning Conference. held 
institute meetings in Philadelphia om 
January 28; at Niagara Falls, May 
27-28; at Buffalo, May 29; and at 
Ottawa, Oct. 17-18. The president of 
the Conference is Nelson P. Lewis, en- 
.gineer of the New York City Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment; the 
vice-president, Lawson Purdy, New 
York; the secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
60 State Street, Boston: 

The National Housing Association 
held several local conferences during 
the year. The officers are Robert W. 
DeForest, president, and Lawrence 
Veiller, 105 East 22d St., New York, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The American Society of Municipal 
Improvements met in New Orleans 
Nov. 11-13. G. D. Norton of Buffalo 
was elected president, and Charles 
Carroll Brown, Valparaiso, Ind., was 
reélected secretary. The next meet-. 
ing will be held in Buffalo. 

The Union of Canadian Municipali- 
ties held its annual meeting in Kings- 
ton, Ontario. Harold Fisher, mayor 


‘of Ottawa, was elected president and 


W. D. Lighthall, K. C., Montreal, was 
reélected secretary. 

The City Managers’ Association 
met in Indianapolis, Oct. 27-29, un- 
der the presidency of C. O. Bingham, 
city manager of Waltham, in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries. Henry H. Freeman, city man- 
ager of Kalamazoo, was elected pres- 
ident, and Harrison Gray Otis, Tri- 
bune Building, New York, was re- 
elected secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Municipal Elections.—Philadelphia 
had two important elections within a 
space of six weeks. The first was the 
primary on Sept. 16, when the candi- 
date supported by the Independents 
and the Republican Alliance (a fac- 
tion of the Republican Party) de- 
feated the Vare organization candi- 
date by 1,313 votes, the Independents 


making the fight within the Republi- 
can party. The successful candidate, 
J. Hampton Moore, was elected at the 
general election by a majority of 174,- 
000, breaking all records. William 
Hale Thompson was reélected mayor 
of Chicago on April 1 by a plurality 
of 18,000. In the Republican primary, 
Thompson received more votes than 
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als 


the combined vote of his two oppon- 
ents, although his administration has 
generally been regarded as one of the 
poorest the city has had in a genera- 
tion. Springfield, Ohio, defeated two 
of the present commissioners who were 
running for reélection by a majority 
of 3,300, two union labor men being 
chosen in their place. Tammany’s 
candidate was defeated after a warm 
fight for the president of the New 
York City Board of Aldermen by F. 
H. LaGuardia, a Republican, his ma- 
jority being less than 1,400. Its ju- 
dicial ticket was also defeated. In 
Rochester, N. Y., Mayor Edgerton was 
reélected for the seventh time. The 
election of April 1 in Milwaukee was 
one of the most bitterly fought Mil- 
waukee ever witnessed, the Socialists 
being defeated in their effort to secure 
control of the School Board. Their 
judicial ticket was also defeated. 
The Pennsylvania legislature of 1919 
took a backward step by the passage 
of a law repealing the non-partisan 
election provisions for cities of the 
third class and substituting partisan 
elections. The law also makes the 
treasurers in cities of this class elec- 
tive by the people instead of by the 
council. This repeal, affecting more 
than 30 cities, tears down all the good 
work that has been done in the last 
five years through elections conducted 


on local issues to break the power of 


machine rule and special privileges in 
these cities. The non-partisan elec- 
tion law for cities of the third class, 
together with the non-partisan judi- 
cial ballot law, was passed by the leg- 


islature elected during the Progressive 


upheaval in 1912, 

Municipal Regulation of Aerial 
Traffic—The British Civil Aerial 
Transport Committee points out in 
what direction it will be essential for 
municipalities and other governing 
bodies to exercise control over the use 
of aireraft. So far as internal serv- 
ices in England are concerned, the 
great point is to make use of the speed 
capabilities of the airplane by redue- 
ing terminal delays toa minimum. If 
much time has to be wasted in con- 
veying mails or passengers to the air- 
drome before the aenial journey can be 
started, and subsequently in convey- 
ance to the ultimate destination after 
the landing ground has been reached, 
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then it is quite conceivable that an 
inherently slower method of transit 
may hold its own as regards speed 
from terminal point to terminal point, 
There are obvious difficulties in the 
way of placing airdromes and landing 
grounds in something approaching 
central positions. If a park in the 
center of a great city is selected, all 
the machines employed must be con- 
tinually flying over the town and must 
descend to low altitudes when so do- 
ing. The lower the altitudes, the 
greater the risk of injury to individual 
or municipal property in the event of 
any accident. The owner of property 
in English law is also supposed to be 
the owner of the air above that prop- 
erty. Aerial transport is, however, 
impossible if this sort of right be in- 
sisted upon literally. A compromise 
which naturally suggests itself is that 
when an airplane flies at anything be- 
low some defined altitude, civil liabil- 

ity in the event of accident falls upon 
the owner of the aircraft. Any such 
regulation would be most difficult to 


impose because it involves setting 
apart very large areas for landing 


grounds. It appears that the land- 
owner can be protected only by giving 
him a specific right of action for dam- 
ages on the grounds of any nuisance 
resulting from breach of the regula- 
tions imposed. 

Municipalities must interest them- 
selves in all those regulations that ap- 
ply to ascents and landings. If the 
municipality isnot satisfied that such 
regulations provide the necessary 
measure of safety and the elimination 
of nuisance, then the only alternative 
is to place the airdromes and landing 


grounds well outside the centers of 
population, which would greatly de- 


crease the utility of airplane services 
except for very long distances. ‘The 
minimum distance is largely depend- 
ent on the positions chosen for land- 
ing grounds. 

In the United States the whole sub- 
ject is receiving wide attention, large- 
ly under the direction of the War De- 
partment, the policy of which was 
clearly set forth in a communication 
published in the American City for 
July. The Government is taking steps 
to secure the codperation of certain 
cities in the establishment of landing 
fields primarily for the use of the Air 
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Service and aerial mail. The cities so 
invited are the following: 


2 Albany, N. Y. 5 Waycross, Ga. 

2 Buffalo, N. Y. 4 Mobile, Ala. 

2 Rochester, N. Y. 5 Jacksonville, Fla. 
4 New York City 2 Kissimmee, Fla. 
2 Syracuse, N. Y. 2 Seranton, Pa, 

2 Binghamton, N. Y. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 Boston, Mass. 4 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 Cleveland, Ohio’ 4 Uniontown, Pa. 
3 Columbus, Ohio 4 New Orleans, La. 
4 Chicago, Ill. 4 Baton Rouge, La. 
5 Springfield, I11. 4 Beaumont, Tex. 
5 Kansas City, Mo. 5 Mlatonia, Tex. 

5 Topeka, Kan. 4 Texarkana, Tex. 
3 Oklahoma City, 4 Sweetwater, Tex. 
Okla. 4 El Paso, Tex. 

4 Richmond, Va. 2 Columbus, N. M. 
4 Raleigh, N. C. 5 San Francisco, 

5 Winston-Salem, Cal. 

N. C. 4 Fresno, Cal. 
4 Columbus, 8. C. 4 Bakersfield, Cal. 
5 Charleston, S. C. 2 Los Angeles, Cal. 
5 Savannah, Ga, 5 Phoenix, Ariz, 
2 Atlanta, Ga. 1 Tucson, Ariz. 
2 Macon, Ga. 


Notr: Municipal landing fields to 
which the War Department is obligated 
to furnish hangars per policy Director 
Air Service: 1, accepted; 2, field condi- 
tion to be used, not yet accepted; 3, field 
available, not for regular use; 4, have 
been requested to establish field, no re- 
ply ; 5, are working on field now, progress 
unknown; 6, not communicated with. 


Kansas Municipalities for August 
contains an extended article by Ar- 
thur H. Heeder of Kansas City on 
“Municipal Landing Fields for Ameri- 
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ean Cities,” which contains important 
information and suggestions with ref- 
erence to landing-field specifications. 
In Minneapolis and other cities the 
question of an air police force has been 
discussed, but so far no definite steps 
towards establishment have . been 
taken. 

Community Trusts. Within the 
past few years a series of community 
trusts has been authorized in various 
cities to accept gifts of money to 
carry out the civic purposes of pub- 
lie-spirited: benefactors. The follow- 
ing is a list of the trusts thus far es- 
tablished: 


St. Louis Community Trust. Jan. 21, 1915 
Spokane Foundation March 23, 1915 
Chicago Community Trust. .May 12, 1915 
Milwaukee Foundation.....May 24,1915 
Los Angeles Community 

TPUSE lye ees, ele - June 1,1915 
Attleboro Foundation June 15, 1915 
Minneapolis Foundation. ...June 25, 1915 


Permanent Charity Fund...Sept. 7, 1915 
Houston Foundation (de- 

partment of city estab- 

lished by ordinance)..... Oct. 5,1915 
Detroit Community Trust..Dec. 7, 1915 
Seattle Foundation......... Dec. 20, 1915 


Sioux City Common Fund. ..Dec. 28, 1915 
Indianapolis Foundation....Jan. 5, 1916 
Louisville Foundation May 10, 1916 
Rhode Island Foundation. .June 13, 1916 
Hawaiian Foundation Dec. 29, 1916 
New Orleans Community 

EMEA Crean BW id June 18, 1918 


Trust 
Philadelphia Foundation. ...Dec. 20, 1918 
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: FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES OF POPULATION ABOVE 50,000 
(in Thousands of Dollars) 


The figures in this table are supplied by the Bureau of the Census from its 
report, “Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population of over 30,000: 1918.” 
They relate to the fiscal year ended June 30, 191S, or the first fiscal period prior 


thereto. 
Governmental Cost 
Total Payments 
Net 
Debt 
Total 

Akron, Ohio....... 3,081 Ze 3,426 $104 
Albany, N. Y 3.441, 2, 3,754 7.770 
Allentown, Pa. 1,084 1,481 L5Zk 
miteona, Pa. -..... 1,000 1,068 1,736 
Atlanta, Ga. ...... 4,263 3. 3.969 4,252 
Atlantic City, N. J. 2,544 vas 2,856 7,446 
Augusta, Ga. ...... 1,446) 1, 1,440 3,646 
‘Baltimore, Md. .... 18,596) 15, 18,691) 67,083 
Mayonne, N- J..... 2,075 2, 2,458 2,074 
Berkeley, Calif. ... 1,475 rs 1,393 1,604 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 1,491 vik 1,742 2,461 
Birmingham, Ala... 2,316 Fai 2,494 6,511 
36,925) 32, 38,456 $6,204 
- 3,662) 3. 5,665 7,850 
1,795 1, 1,987 3.473 
19,418} 16, 19,496 34,879 
3,691 Sy 3/5t4) 6.355 
2,132 2 2,596 4.336 
1,595 1 2,202 4,360 
y 2,467 5,462 
9 1,107 3.889 
97,948 72,728 
‘Cincinnati, Ohio.... 16,741 66,707 
‘Cleveland, Ohio.... 27,181 72,666 
Columbus, Ohio... . 6,352 9,824 
Covington, Ky...-.- 1,146 2.620 
Pballas, Tex.......- 3,795 3,503 5,550 
‘Dayton, Ohio......- 3,268 4.386 7,795 
Denver, Colo....... 6.667 5, 5.979 407 
-Des Moines, Iowa 3,707 a 4,349 5,389 
Detroit, Mich...... 26,493] 18. 29,682 23,513 
Duluth, Minn...... 3,133) i 2,923 6,779 
‘East St. Louis, I.. 1,230 1,256 1,682 
‘Elizabeth, N. J....- 1,827 1,738 2,640 
bul Paso, Tex....... 1,778 1,841 3.593 
eS eee 1,743 1, * 2,145 2,265 
eerie. AP eee 1,475 i te 1,552 1,873 
' River, Mass 3,102 2 3,262 5,474 
Flint, Mich..... 1,859 2,636 2,929 
Wayne, Ind 1,968 2,051 1,184 
Fort Worth, 1,897 1,962 5,888 
ary. ee eS 1,778 1,729 692 
; rand Rapids, Mich. 3,335 3,485 4,131 
4 risburg, Pa...-- 1,452 1,300 2.555 
ord, Conn..... 4,653 5,466 11,173 

oboken, N. J..-.-- 2,082 2,776 41 
‘olyoke, Mass..... 2,407 2,275 2.971 
ouston, Tex...... 3,615 4,854 14,038 
dianapolis, Ind... 7,628 7.803 6.911 
Jacksonville, Fla... 2,370 2,719 5,017 
Jersey City, N. J..- 9,341 9.932 25.559 
Johnstown, Pa....- 1,068 1,133 1,233 
2 1,004 907 1,033 
ans2 3,349 2.973) 5.977 
ansas 12,023) 12,521 12.666 
ancaster, Pa....-- 727 739 1,584 
awrence, <a 2,124 2,200 3,596 
ittle Rock, Ark...- 934 1,452 
S 28,708 


s Angeles, Calif. . 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES OF POPULATION ABOVE.50,000—Continued 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


—— 


7 
etal } Governmental Cost 
Ponte Assessed | Levy she. POSES 
lation, | Valua- for oe Net 
1910’ tion of | Munici- Bee For Ex- ate Debt 
Property pal ceipts peup ce Out- Total 


Pur- and 


aera Interest | YS 
Manchester, N. H... 70,063 79,463] 1,03 1,578 | 


Memphis, Tenn.....} 131,105} 122,595 2,145 3,526 


Milwaukee, Wis....] 373,857) 539,457 9,872) 16,216 
Minneapolis, Minn..} 301,408] 291,670 9,577} 11,540 
Mobile, “Alavi. cs. 51,521 35,912) 395 945 
Nashville, Tenn....| 110,364 83,345 1,250 2,423 
Wewark, Ni ods. s0 347,469] 433,939) 10,212) 16,470 
New Bedford, Mass. 96,652) 112,252 2,174 3,592) 
New Britain, Conn.. 43,916 48,075 863 1,317 
New Haven, Conn 133,605} 171,142 3,193 3,540 
New Orleans, La...} 339,075) 255,541 5,622 9,216 
New York, N. Y....] 4,766,883] 8,673,705| 176,843] 242,874 
Norfolk, 1 \Viaiew as... 67,452 99,463 1,567 2,483 
Oakland, Calif...... 150,174) 148,571 3,343 5,296 
Oklahoma City, Okl. 64,205 Gara 1,524 2,165 
Omaha, Nebr....... 124,096 50,728 4,026 5,490 
Pasadena, Calif.. 30,201 61,486 127 2,122) 
Passaic, N. J....... 54,773 52,064 ea Zo 
Paterson, ING dts 125,600] 113,559 WT T 2,656 
Pawtucket, ih Beet 51,622 67,032 1,057 1,666 
Peoria. Tw ess. .ek 66,950 24,841 1,280 1,743 
Philadelphia, Pa....| 1,549,008] 2,433,253] 43,554) 53,577 
Pittsbureh;) (Pas...) 533,905} 802,571] 19,666] 23,444 
Portland, Me....... 58,571 76,927 1,229 2,043 
Portland, Oreg..... 207,214) 285,126 6,979} 11,382 
Providence, R. I....| 224,326] 388,732 5,388] *, 7,146 
Pueblo, Colo...:.... 44,395 31,730 698 1,199 
Reading; Paw. os ss 96,071 63,742 1,020 1,592 
miehmond, Vacs... 127,628] 198,229, 2,610 4,628 
Rochester, N. Y....} 218,149} 268,119 5,431 8,387 
Rockford, Tl..2.....01 45,401 23,062 985 1,476 
Sacramento, Calif... 44,696 69,699 1,301 2,438 
Saginaw, Mich..... 50,510 47,763 970 1,332 
Salt Lake City, Utah 92,777| 177,466 2,202 3,741 
San Antonio, Tex... 96,614) 110,972 2,438 2,811 
San Diego, Calif.... 39,578 84,660 2,053) 3,166 
San Francisco, Calif.| 416,912! 554,750) 12,704) 20,139 
Savannah, Ga.. 65,064 61,271 1,021 1,612 
Schenectady, ING, YEe 72,826 66,743 1,877 2,481 
Scranton, Pas ois e 129,867} 104,122 2,002 2,408 
Seattle, Wash...... 237,194) 216,627 9,762} 15,861 
Sioux City, lowa... 47,828 19,442 1237 1,867 
Somerville, Mass... 17,236 78,935 1,481 2,129 
South Bend, Ind.... 53,684 35,623 1,019 1,466 
Spokane, Wash.....| 104,402 81,413 1,988 8,677 
Springfield, Ill..... 51,678 15,734 993 1,286 
Springfield, Mass... 88,926] 195,884 2,901 4,581 
Springfield, Ohio.... 46,921 67,755 787 1,189] | 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 77,403 44,372 1,178 1,689 
St. Louis, Mo...... 687,029] 653,698} 14,185) 24,494 
St. Paul, Minn..... 214,744] 191,334 4,257 6,915 
Syracuse, INE Xcel) Loijc4 ole tbo Sas9 3,118 4,652 
Tacoma, Wash..... 83,743 55,398 1,580 3,591 
Tampa, Fla “eal 1,229 
Terre Haute, Ind 883 L525 
Toledo, Ohio.... 3,902 5,632 
Trenton, N. J 1,494 2,765 
Troy, N. Y. 1,383 2,001 


Utica, N, Y.. 


Washington, D. C.. 331,069) 750,240 7,690| 17,664 
Waterbury, Conn. 73,141| 104,903 1,842 2,277. 
Wichita, Kans...... 52,450 70,505 1,191 1,548 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 67,105 69,846 1,013 1,298 
Wilmington, Del.... 87,411 87,459 1,546 1,700 
Worcester, Mass....| 145,986) 185,517 3,105 5,697 
moukers, iN. Y.....). 79,803) 126,355 3,040 3,941 
Bion) Paiiehevis's «aia 44,750 26,876 453 645 
Youngstown, Ohio.. 79,066} 198,083 2,143 2,942 
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ALASKA 


General Conditions—In addition 
to the trials of war visited upon 
Alaska, the territory has been the vic- 
tim of a number of disasters. Floods 
caused great destruction in several 
towns; fire wiped out a large part of 
the business section of Fairbanks; in- 
fluenza swept the coastal regions (see 
infra) ; and in a wreck of the steamer 
Princess Sophia 350 lives were lost. 
The most serious of these disasters 
was the scourge of influenza. 
Chiefly because of war conditions, 
transportation to and in the terri- 
tory has been in a most chaotic con- 
dition; the mail service, too, has been 
inadequate, all of which retards de- 
velopment. 

Immigration became noticeable 
after the signing of the armistice, 
and indications point to a slight in- 
crease in immigration as a result of 
Army demobilization and the closing 
of war-time industries. There are 
probably 23,000 natives now in 
Alaska out of a total population of 
about 55,000. Due largely to the 
closing of trans-Atlantic travel to 
pleasure-seekers, more tourists visited 
Alaska in the summer of 1919 than 
ever before. 

A sub-office of the U. S. Geological 
‘Survey was opened at Anchorage on 
July 1, 1918. 

The Governor reports that on the 
whole the bone-dry law has been suc- 
cessful, and its beneficial results are 
seen everywhere. Lack of appropria- 
tions has prevented its rigid enforce- 
ment. The Governor reports that one 
‘of the most crying needs of Alaska 
is police protection, and he advocates 
‘the establishment of a uniformed con- 
‘stabulary. 

In the Matanuska Valley splendid 
results have been obtained from farm- 
ing, and it is thought that it can be 


successfully carried on in many parts 
of Alaska. The Governor’s recom- 
mendations include the extension of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act to 
Alaska, assistance to farmers by the 
loan of money and cattle, consolida- 
tion of all governmental authority, 
amendment of the organic Act to 
grant full territorial powers of legis- 
lation to Alaska, and increased appro- 
priations for several branches of 
work. 

Education and Health.—The health 
and educational programme for the 
natives of Alaska contemplates, first, 
the elimination of communicable and 
hereditary diseases and, second, the 
training of the young to useful 
trades. The natives are peculiarly 
susceptible to epidemics. It is esti- 
mated that 1,500 deaths, chiefly 
among the natives, on the Seward 
Peninsula and vicinity resulted from 
influenza. The present staff of nurses 
is inadequate. In September, 1918, 
the native hospital at Juneau was 
made uninhabitable by the Gold Creek 
flood, which caused a damage of over 
$7,000. It continued operations dur- 
ing the year by renting the Juneau 
General Hospital building. A hos- 
pital is being erected at Noorvik, on 
the Kobuk River. A_ tuberculosis 
sanitarium at Haines was opened, but 
it has not been particularly success- 
ful owing to the prejudices of the na- 
tives against such institutions. 

The 15 white schools in incorpor- 
ated towns employed 87 teachers and 
showed an increase in the total enroll- 
ment from 1,847 to 1,955. The 47 
white and mixed schools outside of 
incorporated towns employed 60 
teachers and had an enrollment of 
1,209. The schools for native chil- 
dren are supported by Federal appro- 
priations. During the year 65 such 
schools were.maintained with a total 
enrollment of approximately 3,600. 
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Of the 123 teachers employed, 23 are 
natives. Besides the schools main- 
tained by the Bureau of Education 
and by the territory, there are a num- 
ber of splendid mission schools, the 
more notable ones being the Sheldon 
Jackson School at Sitka and the Holy 
Cross Sehool of the lower Yukon. 

Railroads.—The Government rail- 
road project has been greatly handi- 
capped by the shortage of labor, but 
with the return of soldiers and others 
from industries in the United States 
these conditions are improving. On 
the main line north of Anchorage the 
track has been extended to Talkeetna, 
and it is now possible to ship freight 
to that point from Seward and to 
in the coal fields. The 
first shipment of coal (15 carloads) 
from the Matanuska coal fields near 
Anchorage was loaded at Seward on 
Nov. 18 en route to Bremerton, Wash. 
Between Talkeetna and the crossing 
of the Susitna River 27 miles has 
been graded and is ready for track. 
On the Fairbanks division the track 
has been extended southward from 
Nenana a distance of 48 miles to a 
point where coal is being mined in 
appreciable quantities. (See also 
XX, Civil Engineering.) 

Roads.—The total expended by the 
Alaska Road Commission for all con- 
struction and maintenance to June 
30, 1919, was $4,920.655.67. Of this 
amount, $299,024.26 was expended 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919. The total mileage constructed 
by the Commission was 1,031 miles 
of wagon roads, 673 miles of sled 
roads, and 3,223 miles of trail. Until 
more funds are available the Com- 
mission will be greatly restricted in 
extending its present system. 

Commerce and Industries—Fishing 
has now become probably the most 
important industry of coastal Alaska. 
Canneries, salteries, and cold-storage 
plants are increasing in number, but 
fear is expressed that the enormous 
catches of late years will soon result 
in a depletion of the fisheries. The 
products of the salmon industry ma- 
terially increased in 1918, both in 
quantity and value. The halibut 
industry dropped from second to third 
place, the value being exceeded by 
that of the herring industry. Com- 
mercial killing of fur seals was re- 


‘sold for $375,385. 


sumed on the Pribilof Islands, and 
there were taken a total of 34,890 
skins. Two sales of dressed, dyed, 
and machined sealskins were held at 
St. Louis in 1918, 8,100 skins being 
(See also XVI, 
Fisheries.) 

Owing to lack of transportation, 
shortage of labor, and the high cost 
of supplies, mining has been con- 
ducted under adverse conditions, the 
gold placers being the principal suf- 
ferers. The value of the mineral out- 
put is estimated at $28,253,961, a de- 
crease of almost $12,500,000 from the 
value in 1917 and the smallest since 
1904. The output of gold from 
mines decreased from $14,650,000 to 
$9,480,952, and of copper from $24,- 
240,000 to $17,098,653. There was 
an increase of more than 60 per cent. 


in the production of mineral fuels © 


and a slight increase in chrome ore. 
The output of coal was 75,606 tons, 
as compared with 53,955 tons in 1917. 
A new item among Alaska mineral 
products is palladium, from the cop- 
per ore of the Salt Chuck mine. 
Discoveries of large deposits of lime 


rock 90 per cent. pure have been re- 


ported. 

There are now 125,000 reindeer in 
Alaska, 70 per cent. of which are 
owned by the natives. It is thought 
that reindeer meat can soon be placed 


on the market in the United States- 


in such quantities and at such a low 
cost as to compete with beef, mut- 
ton, and pork. Musk-oxen, which 


were in northern Alaska in the fifties, _ 


have recently again occupied those re- 
gions. Because of their great value 
as an article of food and their supply 
of wool and milk, it is proposed to 
import a herd for breeding and thus 
reéstablish an industry of future 
value. 

Trade between Alaska and northern 
Siberia is steadily increasing. The 
total commerce with the United 
States in 1919 was $117,018,835, a de- 


crease of $14,748,953 from the 1918. 


figures. Seafoods exported increased 
$5,144,171, but there was a decrease 
in copper of $5,978,824 and in domes- 
tic and foreign gold and silver of 
$5,826,760. There was an increase in 


the coal imported, but decreases are— 


shown in lumber, liquors, iron and 
steel, and  breadstuffs. Shipments 
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from the United States decreased to 
$8,736,041. The grand total of com- 
merce of Alaska reached the sum of 
$119,427,605, as compared with $135,- 
115,025 for 1918. The following ta- 
ble gives the shipments from Alaska 
to the United States for the last three 
fiscal years (see also XIX, Haternal 
Commerce) : 


stock and agricultural farms, and the 
continuation of the annual appropria- 
tion for roads until the system is com- 
pleted, and adds, among other items, 
new quarters for the governor, new 
marine barracks, a station ship, and 
an additional receiving station for the 
Naval Radio Station. 

Agricultural and Economic Condi- 


1917 1918 1919 
Copper $33,098,190 | $20,217,635 | $14,238,811 
ISH oS ses 3,833,662 | 46,059,072 | 51,203,243 
Gold .... | 16,195,635 | 12,416,660 8,623,924 
All other 3,887,177 | 6,030,462 7,226,940 
GUAM 


General Conditions.—Capt. Roy C. 
Smith, U. 8. Navy, was Governor of 
Guam and commandant of the Naval 
Station until Nov. 15, 1918, when he 
was relieved by Capt. William W. Gil- 
mer, U.S. Navy. Assets of the island 
Government on June 30, 1919, ex- 
ceeded the liabilities by $31,214.00. 
The deposits of the Bank of Guam in- 
creased during the fiscal year 1919 
from $110,423.25 to $122,385.73. Al- 
though the natives are poor, there is 
no poorhouse in Guam. The few des- 
titute natives are allowed a stipulated 
sum from the island Government. 
The Guam militia, consisting of 921 
men, is now recognized by the Navy 
Department as a part of the Naval 
Militia and has been assigned as a 
special reserve for the defense of 
Guam; as yet it receives no compensa- 
tion. The 28 New Guinea men prison- 
ers of war (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 272) re- 
mained in Guam until Jan. 2, 1919, 
when they left on a Japanese schooner 
for New Guinea. The native popula- 
tion has decreased from 14,124 to 13,- 
623, the decrease being due chiefly to 
the epidemic of influenza. The popu- 
lation other than native consists of 
542 foreign-born residents and 470 at 
the Naval Station. The Guam Con- 
gress continues to be of material as- 
sistance in enabling the Governor to 
get the viewpoint of the native popu- 
lation on many subjects. 

The Governor repeats the recom- 
mendations made in 1918 for settling 
the matter of citizenship, revision of 
the old Spanish code, a homestead law, 
establishment of rural credits for ben- 
efitting agriculture, building. grana- 
ries‘and storehouses, and establishing 


tions.—The situation with respect to 
agriculture and food has improved 
very much because of a compulsory la- 
bor law adopted as a war measure aft- 
er the typhoon of July 6, 1918, and a 
considerably increased area is under 
cultivation. Every effort is being 
made to increase the agricultural 
products of the island in order to 
make it as nearly self-sustaining as 
possible, but without good roads and 
the general introduction of farming 
implements this will be practically un- 
attainable. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1919 there were 48.5 miles of im- 
proved road and 17 miles of passable 
road. As much more is needed to 
complete the system. Plows and 
farming implements are being slowly 
introduced. The coconut is a large 
factor in the food of the people and is 
the chief money crop of the Island 
through conversion of its fruit into 
copra. A number of coffee trees have 
been planted, but it will be several 
years before there will be sufficient 
coffee to make exportation profitable. 
The island Government market was 
completed during the year and is now 
opened for the sale of produce. 
Education.—Vocational | training 
has been continued and expanded, and 
the work done in 1919 showed decided 
improvement over the preceding year. 
Special attention is given to English, 
but the children speak Chamarro at 
home and progress is far from satis- 
factory. The cost of the schools to 
the island Government was $19,049.62. 
The school age is from seven to 12, but 
for boys only, and for physical train- 
ing only, it extends to 16. Owing to 
the lack of school houses and teachers, 
the schools hold sessions of half a day 
only, the boys attending the morning 
session and the girls the afternoon ses- 


sion. The school statistics are: 

Number of pupils enrolled ....... 2,067 
Average daily attendance ....... 1,630 
Total teachers and substitutes ... 50 
Number of schools ........-+ee- 13 
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Sanitation—tThe general sanitary 
conditions have perceptibly improved. 
The greatest menace to the health of 
the island continues to be intestinal 
parasites. Work started by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is continued. All 
school children and some children un- 
der school age are sent to the hospital 
regularly once a year and treated. 
One case of leprosy was transferred to 
Culion, P. I., in May, 1919, and so far 
as known there are no lepers in Guam 
at present. There were 330 cases of 
gangosa under observation. Tubercu- 
losis is extensive on the island. 

Commerce and Industries.—Im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1919 amounted 
to $328,571.14, a decrease of $29,- 
575.77 from the figures of 1918. 
Those from the Philippine Islands 
nearly doubled, but there was a de- 
crease in imports from all other coun- 
tries. The exports, amounting to 
$95,770.56, decreased from $131,757.91 
in 1918. The decrease in trade (ex- 
ports and imports) with the United 
States and with Japan amounted to 
about the same, approximately $47,- 
000. 


HAWAII 


General Conditions.—Conditions 
throughout the Territory of Hawaii 
have been generally good during the 
year. Hawaii did not escape the hard- 
ships due to the increased cost of liv- 
ing, but they were lessened by the mild 
climate of the islands, the home pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, the lessons of 
thrift that the war taught, and the lib- 
eral wages generally paid. Serious 
congestion in passenger travel was ex- 
perienced owing to a number of vessels 
being in war service in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Since the prohibition act went 
into effect on Aug. 20, 1918, there has 
been a remarkable decrease in crime. 

The new concrete dry dock at Pearl 
Harbor, one of the largest in the 
world, was officially opened by the See- 
retary of the Navy on Aug. 21, 1919. 
Plans are being made to enlarge Hon- 
olulu harbor by including Kalihi 
Channel and possibly to acquire title 
to Sand Island on the western side of 
the harbor. 

At the close of the year there were 
853 domestic corporations, an increase 
of 61, and 152 foreign corporations, as 


compared with 144 in the preceding 
year. Twenty-six banks were in op- 
eration during the year. Bank depos- 
its increased by $836,421.48. The es- 
timated population, including that of 
the Army and Navy, on June 30, 1919, 
was 263,666. The strength of the Na- 
tional Guard of Hawaii on that date 
was, Officers, 26, enlisted men, 688.. 
There were taken up during the year 
552 homestead lots covering an area of 
8,877 acres. 

Legislation.—The principal busi- 
ness enacted by the legislature was. 
financial. Of the 242 acts approved, 
94 involved the expenditure of money 
from the general funds. The legisla- 
ture enacted a loan bill providing for 
public improvements to the amount of | 
$4,901,698, more than half of which is . 
for wharf and harbor improvements, 
and adopted resolutions recommending 
that the Governor set aside lands for 
nine public parks and providing for 
the protection of forest reserves and 
for calling a Pan-Pacific Congress in 
Honolulu in 1920-21. Other meas- 
ures included requests of Congress for 
statehood, for the amendment of the 
organic Act with regard to home- 
steading, and for extension to the is- 
lands of the benefits of the Reclama- 
tion Act and the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. 

Education and Health.—The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools in 1919 was 36,102, an increase 
of 5.1 per cent. over the preceding 
year. The number of public schools 
remains the same, 168, in addition to 
which there are 61 private schools ac- 
commodating 7,169 pupils. There are 
employed in the public schools 1,063 
teachers. It is found that the mili- 
tary experience of the students of the 
College of Hawaii who were enrolled 
in the Students Army Training Corps 
has had much educational value. The 
College of Hawaii will, by an Act of 
the legislature, be changed to a uni- 
versity. 

The health of the territory was 
good. The percentage of deaths, es- 
pecially from influenza, was much less 
than in most communities on the 
mainland. The total number of deaths 
increased 41 over the number for the 
preceding year. Of the 4,051 deaths, 
1,077 were of infants under one year 
of age, and 612 were from influenza. ° 
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The annual death rate per thousand 
was 15.36. No case of human plague 
was reported. Tuberculosis, leprosy, 
and measles increased. Despite a con- 
stant fight against the disease, tuber- 
culosis continues to increase steadily. 
The 1919 legislature practically dou- 
bled the appropriations of the last two 
years. The number of lepers on June 
30 was 611, an increase of three over 
the preceding year. The principal 
treatment for leprosy still consists of 
chaulmoogra oil (A. Y. B., 1916, pp. 
238, 241, although newer treatments 
are being tried. 


TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 


Agricultural and Economic Condi- 
tions.—Sugar and pineapples continue 
to be the main crops of the islands. 
The yield of sugar for 1919 is esti- 
mated at 600,000 tons, an increase of 
about 43,000 tons over 1918, and that 
of pineapples, 5,000,000 cases. Total 
imports and exports increased from 
$132,;347,810 in 1918 to $138,993,814. 
Over a $3,000,000 increase is noted in 
the exports both to Canada and to the 
United States. The following table 
shows the value of the principal ex- 
ports during the last three fiscal years 
(see also XIX, Haxternal Commerce) : 


1917 | 1918 | 1919 
SIS oh Signs trols 6 GO OICLGrLO DIO ALO CLO GO lola $62,743,272 | $64,109,967 | $68,497,289 
UDWES” o haseibs Gap Oty UDG D COOLIO OL OG 391,568 466,689 1,184,148 
Fruits and nuts (mostly pineapples) ..... 8,355,395 8,640,838 12,116,344 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Political Conditions.—The attitude 
of the people of the Philippine Islands 
during the war was most gratifying. 
Every assistance required by the home 
Government was given with enthusi- 
asm and unstinted devotion. During 
the war all talk of independence 
ceased, but after the signing of the 
armistice the national sentiment of 
the Filipinos again took form in the 
appointment of a commission of lead- 
ing citizens of the Islands to present 
to the United States Congress their 
request for independence. The com- 
mission, consisting of 35 members, vis- 
ited the United States in the spring of 
1919 and was granted hearings before 
the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The com- 
mission produced a good impression in 
the United States, and it is felt that 
its visit strengthened the ties of 
friendship and good understanding. 

The fourth Philippine legislature 
passed at its third session 86 bills, 
among the most important being an 
Act appropriating $15,000,000 for the 
extension of free elementary instruc- 
tion to all children of school age (see 
infra) and Acts amending the corpora- 
tion law and the income-tax' law and 
creating the National Development 
Co., the National Petroleum Co., the 
National Cement Co., and the Na- 
tional Iron Co. - 

Economic Conditions.—The Gover- 
nor-General reports that at the end of 


1918 the Government finances were in 
a more firm and stable condition than 
at any period in the history of the 
Philippines. The liquid capital of 
the Insular Government increased dur- 
ing the year in the sum of $5,597,030. 
The receipts of the Manila Railroad 
Co. from operation increased by $1,- 
111,680.54 over those of 1917. The 
National Coal Co. made little head- 
way in beginning operations, because 
of epidemics of malaria among the la- 
borers, but the Governor-General be- 
lieves that its work will solve the fuel 
problem of the Philippines and greatly 
increase the wealth and prosperity of 
the country. The year 1918 was a 
banner year for agriculture in the 
Philippines. 

Education.—The progress of the 
Bureau of Education, though fraught 
with many difficulties, such as short- 
age of teachers, the influenza epidem- 
ic, and lack of appropriations, was 
continued. The erection of several 
new normal-school buildings marked 
the beginning of a proposed extension 
of normal-school instruction, to be 
continuous until every section’ of the 
Islands will have a well equipped in- 
stitution for the training of teachers. 
Distinct advances were also made in 
the plan of farm schools for every 
province. Special efforts were made 
to extend the work in gardening and 
farming, and the number of home gar- 
dens in 1917-18 (103,668) was almost 
double the number for the preceding 
year. The ideal of physical training 
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for all students has been steadily 
worked for. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion took the lead in all war activities. 

The most important event of the 
year was the passage of an Act provid- 
ing for the spending of $15,060,000 
during the next five years (in addition 
to regular appropriations) for school 
purposes. This will mean that free 
elementary instruction will be placed 
within the reach of every child of 
school age in the Islands. To execute 
this task will require the training of 
12,000 more teachers, the securing of 
several thousand more building sites, 
and the erection of several thousand 
more school buildings. 

The use of English continues to 
spread. The number of English peri- 
odicals with little or no circulation 
other than among Filipinos is indica- 
tive of the trend of events. A surpris- 
ingly large number of young men 
brought up in the public schools since 
American occupation are now active 
in public and political life, and it is 
predicted that in three more years the 
majority of the members of both 
houses of the Philippine Legislature 
will be English-speaking. 

Realizing the importance of bring- 
ing the non-Christians up to the plane 
of culture of the rest of the Filipino 
people, the legislature appropriated 
liberally for the education of those in- 
habitants. The number of schools for 
non-Christians has increased from 256 
in 1912 to 1,121 in 1918., These peo- 
ple have responded to the efforts being 
made to give them educational oppor- 
tunities; some have built schools at 
their own expense and have shown 
their interest in other ways. The 
Moros have perhaps not been as re- 
sponsive as some of the other groups. 

School statistics for 1917 and 1918 
are as follows: 


1917 | 1918 
Number of schools .. 4,702 4,936 
Number of teachers..,| 12,303 14,523 
Number of American 
teachers. s)..os eee 477 368 


Annual enrollment ...| 675,997 | 671,398 


Sanitation—The year 1918 was 
marked by the appearance of epidem- 
ics of the most serious character. 
Smallpox and influenza were prevalent 
in every province. During the year 
40,126 cases of smallpox and 12,951 
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deaths were reported from the prov- 
inces, and in Manila, which had been 
free from smallpox since June, 1909, 
there were registered 1,326 cases and 
869 deaths. An intensive vaccinating 
campaign, 414,410 vaccinations being 
performed in Manila and 3,368,477 in 
the provinces, brought this disease un- 
der control during July. There were 
outbreaks of influenza during May and 
June and again during October and 
November, 1918. The deaths due to 
this epidemic numbered about 70,315. 
It is estimated that an average of 40 
per cent. of the population of the Is- 
lands were affected and that two per 
cent. of the cases were followed by 
death. Cholera was present, though 
it was less severe than in 1917. The 
deaths from this disease numbered 5,- 
168, 107 of which occurred in Manila. 
Hospitals throughout the Islands were 
overcrowded. More than 50. tempor- 
ary emergency hospitals were estab- 
lished in the provinces where epidem- 
ics reached alarming proportions. 
During the year 1,168 cases of tuber- 
culosis were reported in Manila. On 
Sept. 1, 1918, the Zamboanga Hospital 
was opened; a large hospital at Davao 
is under construction. In spite of the 
extra work required of the medical 
staff due to epidemics, satisfactory 
progress was made by the Health | 
Service, especially good results having 

been secured with regard to water sup- 

plies and sewage disposal, in the or- 

ganization of women’s clubs and socie- 

ties for the protection of infants, and 

in organizing the sanitary service in 

various provinces. 

Commerce and Industries——Trade 
with England and France was heavily 
checked by the war, but that with 
Japan, China, Spain, French Kast-In- 
dies and Australia increased material- 
ly. That with the United States in- 
creased tremendously as compared 
with previous years. The total value 
of foreign trade amounted to $233,- 
793,693 in .1918, as compared with 
$161,401,337 for the preceding year. 
‘The increase was due to greater home 
production of hemp, coconut oil, sugar 
and tobacco products. In these four 
items alone an increase of $41,590,266 ~ 
over the exports of 1917 is recorded. 
Rapid progress has been made in the 
coconut-oil industry, exports increas- 
ing, both in quantity and value, al- 


principal exports. 
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most 200 per cent. over those for 1917 
and taking second place in the list of 
Hemp, again heads 
the list, sugar falls to third place, and 
eopra, ‘which ranked fourth in 1917, 
was pushed down to fifth place, having 
been supplanted by tobacco products 
in the fourth place. The average val- 
ue received for cigars was the highest 
in the history of the Philippine Is- 
lands. There was a gratifying in- 
crease in the value of embroideries, al- 
most all of which went to the United 
States. 
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Imports increased almost 50 per 
cent. over those of 1917. The princi- 
pal items were cotton goods, iron and 
steel, and rice, the net gain in these 
three items being $19,373,903. The 
United States ranked first among the 
countries furnishing imports, with Ja- 
pan second, the United States regis- 
tering an increase of 56 per cent. and 
Japan 59 per cent. The following ta- 
ble shows the value of exports and im- 
ports in the trade with the United 
States and other countries for the last 
four years: 


Twelve Months IMPORTS EXPORTS 
ending December 

From the From other To the To Other 

United States Countries United States Countries 
1915 $26,381,069 $22,931,114 $23,653,211 $30,159,793 
1916 22,862,673 22,633,665 35,648,133 34,289,050 
1917 37,620,648 28,176,383 63,234,358 32,369,948 
1918 39,774,600 89,146,918 46,047,564 


58,824,611 


PORTO RICO 


Economic and Political Conditions. 
—The most destructive earthquake in 
the history of Porto Rico occurred on 
Oct. 1, 1918 (A. V2 BB 1918, py 277 en 
This was followed by others, two of 
them, those of Oct. 24 and Nov. 12, be- 
ing almost as severe as the first. The 
casualties and property losses caused 


‘by the earthquakes were as follows: 
‘persons killed outright, 116; persons 


injured, 241; property losses, $3,472,- 
159. This disaster was quickly fol- 
lowed by the widespread epidemic of 
influenza. 

In spite of these difficulties the is- 
land was, in general, prosperous. Six- 
ty-three new corporations (31 more 
than the preceding year) with a paid- 
up capital stock of $18,639,000 were 
organized and authorized to transact 


' business, and six foreign corporations 


with a total capital stock of $7,925,000 
were registered for the purpose of do- 
ing business in Porto Rico. Three 
new banks were organized. The ag- 
gregate deposits of all the recognized 
banking institutions increased by 
nearly $5,000,000 over the figures of 
the preceding year, which were the 
largest ever recorded. There was an 
increase of more than $1,000,000 in the 
aggregate loans. 

_A special session of the legislature 
was called on Noy. 26, 1918, to provide 
measures for the relief of earthquake 
and epidemic sufferers. The second 
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regular session assembled on Feb. 10, 
1919, and continued until July 6. 
Kighty-five acts and 36 joint resolu- 
tions were passed and approved by the 
governor, including several important 
labor laws and laws for increasing the 
revenues by increased income and ex- 
cise taxes. 

The road-building programme has 
been pushed. During the year 15 new 
bridges and 41.3 km. of new roads 
were completed. The total expendi- 
tures during the year for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and construction of 
roads and: bridges amounted to $1,- 
167,601. The Governor reports that 
the irrigation system has proved a 
great success and has excited public 
interest in new projects for the exten- 
sion of public irrigation to other sec- 
tions of the island. At the regular 
session of the legislature the issue of 
$3,000,000 of bonds was authorized for 
a new irrigation project covering 
about 15,000,000 acres in the north- 
western corner of the island and of 
$1,000,000 of bonds for the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges. 

The Governor repeats his three reec- 
ommendations made in 1918 for the 
speedy beginning of the dredging of 
San Juan harbor, the extension to 
Porto Rico of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, and a liberal appropriation by 
Congress to help educate the illiterate. 
In April, 1919, a large delegation of 
Congressmen visited Porto Rico upon 
invitation of the local legislature, 
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Education.—The Department of 
Education lost a number of teachers 
by their entry into military service 
and because of low salaries. Its work 
was seriously interrupted by the 
earthquake and the influenza epidem- 
ic. Notwithstanding these handicaps, 
the work accomplished was creditable, 
and the total enrollment increased 18,- 
000 over the preceding year, being 
160,794; in addition, 5,722 attended 
private schools. The number of teach- 
ers employed was 2,984, of whom all 
but 148 were native Porto Ricans. 
Twenty new school buildings were 
completed during the year, 24 more 
are under construction, and 26 new 
school sites were acquired. The num- 
ber of buildings used for schools was 
1,724, 529 of which were public prop- 
erty and 1,195 were rented. The total 
expenditure for school work «was $2,- 
467,703.29. Although statistics show 
substantial progress, only a beginning 
has been made in the task of educat- 
ing the people, The situation is thus 
described by the Governor in his an- 
nual report for 1919: 

Much has been already accomplished, 
wide popular interest has been created 
in the education of the children, and an 
excellent foundation has beer laid upon 
which to build an adequate modern 
school system for all the children of the 
Island. The need now is for larger funds 
for every phase of educationat work. 
The last Legislature rose to the occasion 
and increased appropriations so that next 
year the expenditures from all local 
sources will reach about $3,000,000. If 
Congress would supplement the local ef- 
fort by a generous appropriation of Fed- 
eral funds, rapid progress could be made. 

Sanitation—The regular work of 
the Department of Health was also 
greatly interrupted by efforts to con- 
trol the influenza. Of the total num- 
ber of deaths in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, 39,974, those due 
to the epidemic were 10,888, which in- 
creased the death rate from 27.71 per 
thousand in 1918 to 31.75. Seventy- 
two per cent. of the total deaths was 
due to tuberculosis, malaria, hook- 
worm, and infant mortality. The tu- 
berculosis sanitarium is nearing com- 
pletion, and other hospitals are being 
constructed. The figures for infant 
mortality, though slightly below those 
for the two preceding years, are dis- 
tressingly high. Much attention is 
being devoted to this subject. The ex- 
cess of births over deaths was 13,374, 
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notwithstanding the severe losses of 
the epidemic. 

Commerce and Industries.—The ex- 
ternal trade in the fiscal year 1919 
reached a total of $141,869,400, being 
$4,223,096 in excess of the record- 
breaking figures of the preceding year. 
The trade balance in favor of Porto 
Rico was $17,095,680. Exports in- 
creased about five and one-half million 
dollars over those of the preceding 
year, about half a million dollars be- 
ing due to the increase in the price of 
coffee, though the crop itself was the 
smallest since 1905. ‘There was an in- 
crease in. sugar shipments, some of 
which, however, represented part of 
the 1918 crop which was held over 
awaiting. shipment. Sugar remains 
the chief export, though its percentage 
of the total value of exports has 
dropped from 69 per cent. in 1916 to 
a little more than 60 per cent. in 1919. 
The production of 1919 was 47,795 
tons less than the crop of 1918. There 
were notable increases in the exporta- 
tions of coconuts and honey. Other 
articles of export decreased about a 
million and a half dollars, due to the 
lack of transportation facilities for 
fruit shipments and to the decline in 


the value of cigar and tobacco ship- 


ments. 

Imports decreased nearly a million 
dollars, principally in the items of 
cotton goods, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, fertilizers, leather goods, and 
meats, and of beans and peas, due 
to home production. Increases were 
noted in importations of rice and 
wheat flour, fish, and dairy products. 

The total exports for the last three 
fiseal years are shown in the following 
table: 


1917 1918 | 1919 
Sugar .. $80,970,917 | $41,362,229 | $48,132,419 
Coffee 5,879,652 | 5,505,316] 6,065,573 
Tobacco 3,459,569 | 16,142,555 | 15,188,678 
Fruits .. 11,723,712 | 3,628,214 | 2’898.580 
All other 5,892,081 7,655,708 | 7,210,790 
Total . $54,015,903 | $74,294,022 | $79,496,040 


American goods comprised 93 per 
cent. of total purchases, and 89 per 
cent. of all shipments were to the 
United States, as compared with 89 
per cent. and 80 per cent., respective- 
ly, in 1914, the last year before the 
war. 
<a 


VII. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


General Conditions.—A change of 
administration took place in the Vir- 
gin Islands on April 8, 1919, when 
Rear-Adm. James H. Oliver, U.S. N., 
was relieved by Rear-Adm. Joseph W. 
Oman, U.S. N., as governor. 

The Governor’s report shows that 
many minor improvements were made 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, but that no active work 
along the lines of expansion has been 
possible owing to lack of funds. 
Pressing problems are an increase of 
educational facilities, maintenance of 
efficient police protection, improve- 
ments in the medical service and sani- 
tation service, the dredging of St. 
Thomas Harbor, and: the establish- 
ment of public libraries and of a 
poor farm to care for the paupers. 
During the wa many additional cases 
of poverty were added to the already 
large number of poor, and it is esti- 
mated that fully 2,500 persons, 10 per 
cent. of the population, may be classed 
as paupers. 

The Governor reports that the 
amount annually appropriated by 
Congress has not permitted of much 
improvement over the old order of 
things, and there is urgent need for 
additional funds if the Government is 
to be run in a manner approaching 
American standards. He states also 
that there is growing unrest among 
the inhabitants at the failure to 
change the old Danish laws, continued 
in force by Congress under the act of 
March 3, 1917, and that work is pro- 
gressing on the drafting of a modern 
American code. As to this he says: 
“The inhabitants as a whole welcomed 
the change of sovereignty in the belief 
and hope that conditions would be im- 
proved, but the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when unrest and dissatis- 
faction will prevail unless something 
more tangible is done.” As evidence 
of this unrest he refers to the testi- 
mony before a committee of Congress 
in August, 1919. The report of this 
committee contained the following: 


The Americans, since their occupation, 
have done considerable work along lines 
of sanitation. Apparently, there has been 
no improvement as to education. The 
people of the islands feel that they have 
been neglected by the United States; that 
when the American flag went up in the 


Virgin Islands, it should have been bars 
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lowed by American laws, customs, and 
ideals as soon as possible. These people 
are pleading to be Americanized. There 
are great possibilities in these islands. 
They should no longer be neglected. 


The most important agriculture in 
the islands is sugar, of which approx- 
imately 10,000 tons was exported in 
the fiscal year. During the year the. 
xovernment succeeded in opening the 
Porto Rican market to cattle from the 
Virgin Islands. About $30,000 worth 
of cattle were exported, and it is 
thought that the cattle-raising in- 
dustry will eventually become an im- 
portant one. Exportation of cattle to 
Porto Rico was formerly prohibited 
on the ground that the Virgin Islands 
were in the tick-infested area. 

Education.—Some improvement is 
noted in the public schools during the 
fiscal year 1919, although the depart- 
ment was greatly handicapped by the 
lack of funds. During the year two 
assistant directors of education were 
appoi.ted, two new school buildings 
and a supply of maps, books, etc., 
were acquired, and a plan was per- 
fected whereby a teacher’s training 
class, composed of natives, has been 
organized. The most urgent needs 
are high schools and reform or train- 
ing schools. There are over 3,000 
school children, which represent about 
one-eighth of the population. 

Health and Sanitation.—Perhaps 
the most important work accom- 
plished since the transfer of the is- 
lands to the United States has been 
in the department of health. In St. 
Thomas the death rate has decreased 
from 39.4 to 23.9 per 1,000. Similar 
favorable conditions exist in the mu- 
nicipality of St. Croix. Marked at- 
tention has been paid to infant-wel- 
fare work, and the infant mortality 
per 1,000 births shows a striking re- 
duction from 248 in 1917 to 149 in 
1918. Food inspection received at- 
tention during the year, and much 
stress was laid on mosquito eradica- 
tion. A successful undertaking has 
been the conducting of a training 
school for native nurses at each mu- 
nicipal hospital. During the fiscal 
year the American Red Cross com- 
pletely equipped the municipal hos- 
pitals with up-to-date furniture, sur- 
gical instruments, and laboratory ap- 
pliances. There is an urgent neces- 


sity for increased hospital facilities. 
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Legislation.The volume of peace 
legislation during the year in Great 
Britain is meager. Ch. 52 (8 and 9 
George V) prohibits all, persons 
from searching or boring for or get- 
ting petroleum within the United 
Kingdom unless acting on behalf of 
the Government or holding a license 
under the Act. Exceptions are made 
in favor of those who were using any 
supply of natural gas for commercial 
purposes when the Act was passed 
and of those who in the course of 
mining or other lawful operations 
might set petroleum free. By Ch. 
59 power to determine the date of the 
termination of the Great War is given 
to His Majesty in Council, the only 
limitation being that “the date so 
declared shall be as nearly as may be 
the date of exchange or deposit of 
ratifications of the treaty or treaties 
of peace.” This limitation is min- 
imized by the annexed provision that 
“the date declared shall be conclusive 
for all purposes of this Act.” Chap- 
ter 3 (9 George V) confers upon a 
Secretary of State power to regulate 
air navigation over the British Is- 
lands and the territorial waters ad- 
jacent thereto and adds various pro- 
visions to the Aerial Navigation Act 
of 1911 and 1913. 

Judicial Decisions: Privy Council 
Decisions.—The high political impor- 
tance of topics which fall to the 
Privy Council for examination is il- 
lustrated by the case In re Southern 
Rhodesia (1919 A. C. 211, 88 L. J. P. 
C. 1). The conquest of a part-of S. 
Rhodesia by the British South Afri- 
can Co. gave to the Company no po- 
litical dominion over the territory 
but constituted it a sort of trustee 
or mandatary for its administration. 
It was not essential that the Crown 
should issue a formal proclamation of 
its intention to annex this region; 
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the intention could be established by 
orders-in-council dealing with the 
lands. The opinion contains an in- 
teresting discussion of the rights of 
aboriginal tribes in lands which they 
inhabit, and reaches the conclusion 
that in this particular instance the 
rights of the aborigines were at the 


disposal of the Crown after the flight 


of their king and the conquest of 
their lands. 

Contracts.—The defendant agreed 
to construct a steamer for plaintiff, 
subject to a proviso that if France 
became engaged in an European war 
by reason of which defendant could 
not within 18 months from the agreed 
date of completion ‘'deliver the 
steamer, the contract should be void, 
and all the money paid by the pur- 
chasers should be repaid to them. It 
was held that the Great War pre- 
vented defendant (a French com- 
pany) from delivering the steamer 
and discharged it from all contract 
obligations. (New Zealand Shipping 
Co. v. Société des Ateliers et Chan- 
tiers de France, 1919 A. C. 1.) 

A contract for the sale and delivery 
of goods “as requested” does not bind 
the seller for an indefinite period, but 
only for a reasonable time. Hence a 
buyer to whom goods were delivered 
as requested during a reasonable pe- 
riod cannot after the lapse of three 
years compel the seller to deliver the 
balanee of the goods named in the 
contract. The seller is entitled to 
treat the contract as having been can- 
celled by the buyer. (Pearl Mill Co., 
Ltd., v. Ivy Tannery Co., Ltd.,—K. 
B.—.) 

Parties had entered into an oral 
contract for the sale and purchase of 
a house. The vendor gave to the ven- 
dee a receipt for the deposit made by 
the latter, containing also a state- — 
ment of the purchase price, of the 
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name of the house, and the date for 
the completion of the transaction. 
This was sent by the vendee to his so- 

- licitor with instructions to carry out 
the contract. It was held to satisfy 
the requirements of the statute of 
frauds and to authorize the solicitors 
to affirm on the vendee’s behalf the 
validity and existence of the contract 
which he was instructed to carry out. 
(North v. Loomes, 1919, 1 Ch. 378, 
120 L. T. R. 533.) 

Damages.—Is an actor, public 
singer, or other public performer en- 
titled to damages for “loss of public- 
ity” when the contract for his public 
performance is wrongfully repudi- 
ated? A recent English decision 
holds that he is not unless the con- 
tract discloses a clear obligation on 
the defendant’s part to allow the 
plaintiff to appear and perform; in 
the absence of such obligation the 
damages are considered too remote 
(Turpin v. Victoria Palace, Ltd., 
1918, 2 K. B. 539, 119 L. T. R. 405). 
The performer should obtain a stipu- 
lation that hig name is to appear in 
advertisements and on defendant’s 
bills and programmes. 

The tips which a hairdresser’s as- 
sistant would have received but lost 
because of wrongful dismissal by his 
employer are to be taken into account 

in fixing his damages for such wrong- 
ful dismissal (Manubens v. Leon, 
1919, 1 K. B. 208, 120 L. T. R. 279). 

Duty of Innkeeper to Receive 
Guests.—That a city hotel has the 
status of an inn and is therefore 
“bound to receive as a guest any 
member of the traveling public, pro- 
vided there is accommodation in the 
house, and provided the guest is 
willing to pay the ordinary tariff 
charges, and provided also that no 
reasonable objection can be taken to 
the guest,” is declared to be the law 
in Scotland as well as in England 
(Rothfield v. North British Ry. Co., 
28. L. T. 258). Defendants refused 
to accept plaintiff as a guest because 
he was a Jew and a money-lender 
and, as they mistakenly thought, of 


alien birth. Their conduct was legal- 


ly indefensible. 

Gift of Chattels—A parol gift of 
chattels does not pass ownership to 
the donee unless possession is given to 
him. But suppose the donee is in 
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possession when the donor declares the 
gift. Is any further act necessary to 
perfect the donee’s title? A negative 
answer is given in a recent well rea- 
soned decision which declares that it 
is immaterial whether the donee ac- 
quires possession before, or simultan- 
eously with, or after the gift. (Re 
Stoneham, 1919, 1 Ch. 149, 88 L. J. 
Ch. 77.) 

Hire-Purchaser of Chattels.—Such 
a purchaser is held in England not 
to be the “true owner” of the chattels 
so as to enable him to give title to 
them as against his conditional ven- 
dor, under the Bills of Sale Act, 1882 
(45 and 46 Victoria, Ch. 19, Sec. 5.) 
He is only a bailee with an option to 
purchase, while the conditional ven- 
dor retaining title until such pur- 
chase is made is the “true owner.” 
(Lewis v. Thomas, 118 L. T. R. 689, 
88 L. J. K. B. 275.) 

Professional Boycotts.—The Brit- 
ish Medical Association is a profes- 
sional but not an incorporated organ- 
ization. To secure certain pecuniary 
advantages to its members it threat- 
ened to ostracize any member of the 
medical profession who had any busi- 
ness intercourse with any of its mem- 
bers who broke any of its rules. 
Plaintiffs disregarded these threats 
and were damaged by the enforcement 
of the Association’s boycott. They 
were held to have a good cause of ac- 
tion, as they had suffered actual dam- 
ages by the willful employment of un- 
lawful means on the part of the Asso- 
ciation. It was not engaged in en- 
forcing professional discipline but un- 
dertook to turn the members of a lib- 
eral profession into an illegal trade 
union. (Pratt v. British Medical 
Association, 1919, 1 K. B. 244.) 

Overhanging Trees.—It is surpris- 
ing that the rights of the owner of 
property overhung by the branches of 
a neighboring tree had not been ju- 
dicially determined in England until 
Mills v. Brooker (1919, 1 K. B. 555). 
The case holds that the owner may 
lop off the overhanging limbs in the 
abatement of a nuisance, but that he 
has no right to the fruit on the of- 
fending limbs. If he picks and ap- 
propriates such fruit, he is liable in 
conversion. The case leaves unde- 
cided the question whether the owner 
of the tree may enter upon the ad- 
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joining land to recover fruit which 
has fallen from the tree. 

Rylands v. Fletcher.—The doctrine 
of Rylands v. Fletcher (A. Y. B., 
1918, 283) was held inapplicable 
to the following situation. Defend- 
ant maintained upon his premises, in 
connection with his business of mak- 
ing bone manure, a pile of bones 
which attracted rats. These animals 
passed from the defendant’s bones to 
plaintiff’s land and damaged his 
crops. He claimed that the doctrine 
of absolute liability of one who brings 
upon his land things that are liable 
to do mischief if they escape entitled 
him to damages. The court refused 
to take this view, declaring that the 
defendant had “done nothing to cre- 
ate an extraordinary risk, and was 
not answerable for the comings and 
goings of wild animals which have 
been the enemies of farmers ever 
since land was cultivated” (Stearn 
4 Prentice Bros., 1919, 1 K: B: 
394, 146 L. T. 158). Of this de- 
cision a learned commentator re- 
marks: “The moral is that one thing 
a man does at his peril is to try to 
make Rylands v. Fletcher carry more 
than it can bear.” <A plaintiff suc- 
ceeded, however, in making it carry 
liability against the owner of a steam 
tractor driven along the highway 
which emitted sparks which set fire 
to and damaged plaintiffs premises, 
although defendant was not negligent 
(Mansel v. Webb, 1919,—K. B—, 88 
L. J. K. B. 323). 

Wills.—The effect of war conditions 
upon legacies is illustrated by the re- 
cent case of Re Cole; Cole v. Cole 
(TOU9 1 Ch. 218) 88 En J. Chas2))r 
A pre-war will directed the trustees 
of the testator to assign certain 
shares in a company of whose board 
of directors he was chairman to each 
of his sons who should, prior to at- 
taining a certain age, enter the em- 
ploy of the company and remain until 
he was 33. The purpose of the pro- 
vision was that the sons should re- 
main connected with the business and 
become good business men. 


On the outbreak of war the eldest son, 
who had fully complied with the condi- 
tions of the will, and was employed by 
the company, but had not reached the age 
of 33, with the consent of the directors 
voluntarily joined the Army, and had re- 


‘mained in the service down to the Te 
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of the application to the Court. Appar- 
ently he joined as a private and after- 
wards obtained a commission. He had 
been wounded. The question arose 
whether in these circumstances the son 
in question, if he obtained his discharge 
from the Army as soon as reasonably 
possible, and then proceeded to work in 
the service of the company until the age 
of 33, would be entitled to receive the 
benefit of legacy of the shares. Mr. 
Justice Sargent held that he would. 
The ground of his Lordship’s judgment 
was that the employment as contem- 
plated by the will, in fact, continued, 
notwithstanding the son’s service in the 
Army. There was, in fact, a mere tem- 
porary dispensation of obligation to 
render service under the contract of em- 
ployment. There was evidence by the 
directors that they still regarded the em- 
ployment to be a continuing employment, 
although payment for services was in fact 
discontinued. 


Tt follows that employment in private 
service may continue, though the em- 
ployee is temporarily in the army. 
The doctrine of the case seems to be 
applicable to contracts of service as 
well as to provisions in wills. 

The House of Lords in reversing 
the decision of the Court of Appeals 
in Re Egan; Keane v. Hoore (1918, 
2) Ch. 8565.19 Li DR 618s Aly see 
1918, p. 285) has overruled a view 
maintained by lower English courts 
for centuries and established a uni- 
form common-law rule for all parts of 
the Empire. Gifts by a Roman Cath- 
olic testator for masses to be said for 
souls of the dead are no longer to be 
held void as for a superstitious use, 
but are to be upheld as charitable 
gifts. (1919 A. C—.) 

In Houston v. Burns (1919 A. C. 
337) the House of Lords, affirming 
the decision of the Scotch Court of 
Session, held void for uncertainty a 
bequest “for such public, benevolent, 
or charitable purposes in connection 
with the parish of Lesmahagow in 
such sums and under such conditions” 
as certain trustees in their discretion 
should think proper. ‘The expression 
“articles of vertu?’ connotes that 
there is an artistic element in the ar- 
ticles, and “curiosities” mean objects 
valued as curios, rare or strange. 
The two phrases are broad enough to 
include rare old books and manu- 
scripts of the testator. (Jn re Bar- 
oness Zouche; Dugdale v. Zouche, 88 
L. J. Ch. 274.) 

Alien Enemies.—A partnership _be- 
tween an Englishman and a Ger- 
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man was dissolved by war. In wind- 
ing up the firm’s affairs the English 
member brought a suit to collect a 
debt due the firm, naming the Ger- 
man member, who was an alien en- 
emy, as a _ plaintiff. Defendant 
sought to defeat the action on the 
ground of misjoinder of the alien 
enemy. But the House of Lords, by a 
majority vote of one, upheld the con- 
tention of the plaintiff that the courts 
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had established exceptions to the rule 
against alien enemies being parties to 
suits in English courts, and that the 
case at bar should be treated as 
an exception as not falling within 
the policy of the rule, which in the 
particular circumstance of this 
case would work hardship to British 
subjects. \ {Rodriguez v. Speyer 
Bros,, 1919 A. C. 59, 88 L. J. K. B. 
147.) 


AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE 


LEGISLATION 


Uniform State Laws.—The Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
have approved and sent to the legis- 
latures for adoption 37 acts. Some 
of these have met with legislative 
favor; others, though deemed of 
great importance by the Commis- 
sioners, have received but little con- 
sideration from state legislators. As 
a rule acts relating to commercial law 
have proved most popular. On the 
other hand, acts promotive of social 
and economic reform have gained but 
little impetus, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
adopted in Texas, 1919, and now law in 
all our jurisdictions except Georgia and 
Porto Rico. 

Uniform Warehouse Receipt Act, adopt- 
ed in Texas, 1919, and now law in 
3_ jurisdictions, 

Uniform Bills of Lading Act, adopted 
in North Carolina, 1919, and now law in 
23 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Sales Act, adopted in Idaho, 
Iowa, Missouri, Oregon, and Tennessee, 
1919, and now law in 24 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Stock Transfer Act made no 
progress in 1919, but has been adopted 
in 14 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Partnership Act, adopted in 
Idaho, New Jersey, and New York, 1919, 
and now law in 11 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Limited Partnership Act, 
adopted in Idaho, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, 1919, and 
now law in 10 jurisdictions. 

Uniform Domestic Acknowledgments 
Act, adopted in Tennessee, 1919, and now 
law in nine jurisdictions. 

Uniform Probate of Foreign Wills Act, 
adopted in New York, 1919, and now law 
in seven jurisdictions. 

Uniform Conditional Sales Act, adopt- 
ed in Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, New 
Jersey, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
1919, and now law in six jurisdictions. 

Uniform Fraudulent Conveyance Act, 
adopted in Delaware, New Jersey, South 


Dakota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, 1919, 
and now law in five jurisdictions. 
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Uniform Extradition of Persons of Un- 
sound Mind Act, adopted in Wisconsin, 
1919, and now law in seven jurisdictions. 

Uniform Flag Act, adopted in Maine, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, and now 
law in five jurisdictions. 

The Uniform Family Desertion Act is 
law in 11 jurisdictions; the Marriage 
License Act in two; the Marriage Eva- 
sion Act in five; the Migratory Divorce 
Act in one; the Divorce Procedure Act 
in two; the Annulment of Marriage and 
Divorce Act in three; the Land Registra- 
tion Act in three; but none of these made 
any legislative progress during 1919. 


In order to acquaint the legal pro- 
fession more thoroughly with these 
uniform laws a committee of the Com- 
missioners have 


prepared a schedule or map for cross 
reference as between sections of the vari- 
ous Uniform Acts as approved by the 
Conference, and the same Acts as they 
have been incorporated into the Statutes 
of the various States, enabling any in- 
quirer to determine at a glance the sec 
tion of the Uniform Act which corre- 
sponds to the section of his own statute 
in his own State. This is supplemented 
by grouping the decisions on a partigular 
provision under the number of the ‘sec- 
tion of the Uniform Act as it was pro- 
mulgated by the Conference; so that the 
decisions on any particular point may be 
available to a practitioner in any State 
if he will ascertain the number of the 
section of his statute in which he is in- 
terested, obtain from the schedule or 
map above described the corresponding 
section number in the approved Uniform 
Act, and turn to the decisions collected 
under that section in the appropriate 
chapter dealing with that Act. 


Declaratory Judgments.—While the 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws are engaged in perfecting an 
act authorizing declaratory judg- 
ments, the State of Michigan has 
made a venture into this field novel 
to American legislation. The first 
section of the statute is as follows: 


No action or proceeding in any court 
of record shall be open to objection on 
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the ground that a merely declaratory 
judgment, decree or order is sought 
thereby, and the court may make binding 
declarations of rights whether any con- 
sequential relief is or could be claimed, 
or not, including the determination, at 
the instance of any one claiming to be 
interested under a deed, will or written 
instrument, of any question of construc- 
tion arising under the instrument and a 
declaration of the rights of the parties 
interested. 

It will be observed that this act 
does not extend declaratory jurisdic- 
tion to statutes or ordinances. The 
draft proposed by the Commissioners 
does. It provides that in such cases 
the attorney-general or corresponding 
municipal officer shall be notified. by 
the party attacking the statute or 
ordinance and shall be entitled to be 
heard on the question of its validity. 
All persons are to be made parties 
who have or claim any interest which 
would be affected by the declaration. 

Florida has a statute similar to 
that of. Michigan, which is Ch, 7857 
(No. 75 of the Laws of 1919), ap- 
proved Aug. 12, 1919. 

Strict Construction of Statutes.— 
A recent Michigan decision is in 
point. A statute required partner- 
ships ‘o file certificates giving the 
names of the partners and other de- 
tails of the partnership contract. 
Failure to comply with the statute 
had been held to prevent the partners 
from maintaining an action on con- 
tract against firm debtors. But the 
court refused to extend this doctrine 
to an action for the wrongful con- 
version of firm property by a stranger, 
its provisions “being in plain deroga- 
tion of common-law rights.”  (Den- 
ton v. Booth, —, Mich. —, 168 N. 
W. 491.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Public Office—The legislature of 
Virginia abolished the Administration 
Board of the City of Richmond. 
Plaintiff, who had been elected as a 
member of the Board for a term of 
three years, claimed that the legis- 
lation was invalid and that he was 
entitled to the salary of the office for 
three years. But the court held that 
he had no vested interest in the office, 
either under the Federal or state con- 
stitution, and that the office having 
been lawfully abolished there was no 
salary accruing to plaintiff. (Hobson 
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v. City of Richmond, — Va. —, 5 Va. 
L. Reg. 434.) : 

That Candidacy for office is a priv- 
ilege, not a right, is the doctrine an- 
nounced in a well ‘considered case 
(State v. Yeatley, 194 Ala. 574, 69 
So. 723, Amn. Cas. 1918, EH. 347) 
holding a statute to be constitutional 
which provided: 


No person shall be eligible to the office 
of president or member of the board of 
commissioners . . . who shall, either by 
election or appointment, have held the 
office of president or member of the board 
of commissioners of any such city, three 
consecutive years, within the four years 
immediately preceding the date of the 
election for members of the board of 
commissioners. 


The statute was neither ex post facto 
nor discriminatory, nor did it deprive - 
a candidate whom it disqualified of 
any vested right. 

Public-Service Corporations.—Pub- 
lie-service Corporations, though ar- 
tificial persons, are held to a stricter 
rule of liability than natural persons 
in a recent decision (Sidelinker v. 
York Shore Water Co., 117 Me. 528, 
105 At. 122). The defendant, having 
legislative authority to exercise the 
power of eminent domain for public- 
service purposes, filed the statutory 
statement that it had taken plaintiff’s 
land for such purpose. It did not _ 
enter upon the land, and it was ad- 
mitted that filing such a claim by a 
private individual, if, done without 
malice, would not amount to a tort. 
But such conduct on the part of a 
corporation armed with the state’s 
power of eminent domain might 
operate oppressively upon property 
owners and was held to amount to an 
actionable tort. 

Important questions in constitu- 
tional ‘law and in practice were de- 
termined in Municipal Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission (225 
N. Y. 89, 121 N. E. 772). The New 
York laws of 1907, Ch. 227, fixed the 
price of gas in Albany at a rate which 
was not then confiscatory. Plaintiff 
claimed that changing conditions had 
made the rate confiseatory and asked 
relief from the Publie Service Com- 
mission, but it was held that this © 
body had no power to grant the relief 
sought. Thereupon the plaintiff 
brought this suit in equity. De- 
fendant’s demurrer was sustained by 
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the trial court and by the Apellate 
Division, but it was overruled by the 
Court of Appeals, which held that 
though the statute was valid when 
passed, if the rate became confiscatory 
later, plaintiff could invoke his con- 
stitutional rights in court. Prec- 
edents in the Federal courts were 
declared to support this view, though 
the exact question had not been 
raised. Plaintiff’s remedy at law, by 
charging each customer more than 
the statutory rate and suing each 
patron for the excess, would not be a 
complete remedy and would subject 
plaintiff to danger of heavy penalties 
if it overcharged. 

If a party has voluntarily con- 
tracted in its franchise’ arrangement 
to render service at a specified rate, he 
is bound thereby, even though, by 
reason of new conditions, the rate is 
such that his business is conducted 
at a loss (Columbus Ry., Power & 
Light Co. v. Columbus, 249 U. S&S. 
399, 39 S. C. 349). It is not a case 
of unconstitutional confiscation, but 
of bad bargaining. Equity does not 
relieve from hard bargains simply be- 
cause they are hard. If, however, the 
acceptance of the franchise under an 
ordinance fixing rates does not amount 
to an absolute contract, the company 
is entitled to have the rates increased 
so that they shall not be confiscatory 
(Ottumwa Ry. & Light Co. v. City 
of Ottumwa, — la. —, 173 N. W. 
270). In this case the court held 
that a municipality has no power to 
agree upon unalterable’ rates or 
charges by public-service corporations 
unless the power to make such con- 
tract can be-held to be indispensable 
to the exercise of its powers or unless 
the power is expressly granted by 
legislation. 

Interstate Commerce.—Is the oper- 
ator of a union freight station en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, who, 
under contracts with several inter- 
state railroads, receives freight at 
their termini and transports it by 
ferry and rail to its freight houses, 
all within the boundaries of a single 
state? The U. 8. Supreme Court an- 
swers it in the affirmative in U.S. v. 
Brooklyn astern Terminal (249 
U. S. 296, 39 S. C. 283), and holds 
the defendant to be within the Federal 
Hours of Service Act. The fact that 
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the defendant was not chartered as a 
common carrier did not exclude it 
from that category. Its business was 
clearly that of common carrier. But 
even if it were not of this class, it 
was an agent of the interstate rail- 
ways within the meaning of that 
term in the Act. 

An interesting question arose in 
Western Union Telegraph. Co. v. 
Bowles (— Va. —, 96 8S. E. 645), 
as to whether the transmission of a 
message between two points in a 
state fell within the category of in- 
terstate commerce if in the course 
of transmission the message passed 
out of the state. The question was 
answered in the affirmative, although 
the message might have been trans- 
mitted over another route wholly 
within the state. A state act which 
defines such mesyages as intrastate 
was held to be unconstitutional, being 
an attempt to legislate upon a subject 
over which Congress possessed and 
had exercised exclusive control. 

Whether a servant is engaged in an 
interstate-commerce transaction at a 
particular time is to be determined 
by the Federal decisions which con- 
strue the Federal statutes as to em- 
ployer’s liability. Applying the doe- 
trine of these decisions, the Montana 
Supreme Court held that a’ servant of 
a railroad company engaged in wheel- 
ing brick from a car cn a siding to a 
freight terminal in process of con- 
struction was not engaged in inter- 
state commerce. His action against 
his employer for injuries while thus 
engaged was controlled by state law, 
and he was subject to the fellow- 
servant doctrine. (Matti v. Chicago, 
M.. & St. P. Ry., 55 Mont. 280, 176 
Pac. 154.) 

Police Power.—The Supreme Court 
of Missouri is disposed to limit the 
exercise of police power in the form 
of municipal ordinances. A _ chauf- 
feur was arrested for refusing to move 
on from the front of an office building 
where a sign read, “Do not stand he- 
tween these posts.” He told the 
policeman that he would wait until 
his employer’s wife returned from the 
building, but the policeman arrested 
him for violating the ordinance re- 
quiring drivers at all times to comply 
with any direction by any member of 
the police force as to stopping, start- 
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ing, or departing from any place. 
The Court said (City of St. Louis v. 
Allen, 275 Mo. 501, 204 8. W., 1083) : 


The ordinance here involved puts the 
citizen in the arbitrary power of the po- 
liceman, regardless of the circumstances 
of the case. Its invalidity is so glaring 
that the’ respondent has not cited any au- 
thority to uphold it. . .. In our opinion 
the ordinance in question is subject to 
the objection that it may deprive persons 
of the equal protection of the laws, and 
that, though the city may have a most 
meritorious case, it cannot be based on 
that invalid ordinance. 


In Proyo City v. Provo Meat Co. 
(49 Utah 528, 165 Pac. 477, Ann. 
Cas. 1918, D 530) a person who sold 
meat in connection with a general 
mercantile business was held liable to 
a license tax as a meat dealer as well 
as to a license tax as a general mer- 
chant. This was held not to be a 
double tax in any sense, or a splitting 
of his business into separate parts. 
The sale of meats affects the public 
health and calls for special regula- 
tion. A license fee by the seller is 
paid to defray the costs and expenses 
of issuing the license and of inspec- 
tion and general supervision. ‘The 
imposition of this tax in no way 
affects a city’s right to impose an oc- 
cupation tax on a merchant as such. 

How far legislation may go in pre- 
venting violations of prohibitory 
liquor laws is shown by a Georgia 
statute which the Supreme Court of 
that state has held to be valid in 
Kunsberg v. State (147 Ga. 591, 95 
S. E. 12). The Court said: 


On of protecting health, 
public safety, the pro- 
visions of the act making it illegal to 
manufacture, sell, etc., intoxicating liq- 
uors have been held to be a valid exer- 
cie of the police power. The manufac- 
ture and sale of drinks made in imitation 
of or intended as a substitute for intoxi- 
cating drinks as specified in the act, al- 
though not intoxicating themselves, af- 
ford a cloak for clandestine manufacture, 
sale, ete., of intoxicants—the evil which 


the basis 
morals, and the 


the legislature designed to prevent. 
Under such circumstances, the power to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, ete., of 


the beverages will include the power also 
to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
substitutes and imitations. 


Another example is afforded by 
Barbour v. Georgia (249 U. S. 373, 
39 Supt. Ch. 316). Georgia passed 
an act which went into effect May 1, 
1916, making it a crime for any per- 
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son to have in his possession more 
than one gallon of vinous liquor. 
Barbour claimed that the law violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment so far as 
it related to liquor which he had ac- 
quired before the law became effective. 
This view was rejected by the 
Supreme Court, which held that a 
person accumulating liquor must 
realize that with the lapse of time 
the holding of the stock would becom 
a crime. ; 

The courts are liberal in sustaining 
the exercise of police power when the 
legislative purpose tends directly to 
improve the sanitary conditions of 
workmen. In this category is a de- 
cision (State v. Scullin-Gallagher Co., 
268 Mo. .178, 186 S, W. 1007, Ann, 
Cas. 1918, E 620) sustaining a statute 
requiring operators of foundries em- 
ploying more than ten men 


to provide suitable toilet rooms, contain- 
ing washbowls or sinks provided with 
running water, hot or cold, water closets 
connection with running water and a 
suitable room or place wherein the men 
may change their clothes, said room to 
be directly connected with the foundry 
building, properly heated, ventilated and 
protected with a suitable locker or place 
to properly change his clothing or wear- 
ing apparel. 


The Harrison Federal Narcotic 
Drug Act (L. 1914, Ch. I, 38 Stat- 
785) is declared constitutional in - 
Webb vw. U. S. (249 U. S. 96). 39 
S. C. 217; see also U. 8. v. Doremus, 
249 U. S. 86). It is construed as 
prohibiting retail sales of morphine to 
persons who have no physician’s pre- 
scription and who cannot obtain an 
order blank therefor because they are 
not of the class to whom it may be 
issued. A physician has no right 
under the statute to issue an order to 
a patient in order to make him com- 
fortable and thus confirm him in the 
habit. The order must be a _pre- 
scription by a physician in the course 
of his professional treatment in at- 
tempting a cure of the narcotic habit. 

State Income Taxes.—State income 
taxes may be levied on incomes de- 
rived in part from business involving 
interstate commerce (U. S. Glue Co. 
v. Town of Oak Creek, 247 U. S. 321, 
38 Sup. Ct. 499, Ann. Cas. 1918, E 
748, upholding the Wisconsin _ in- 
come-tax law and reversing 236 Fed. 
661). 
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If there be no discrimination against 
interstate commerce, either in the ad- 
Measurement of the tax or in the means 
of enforcing it, it constitutes one of the 
ordinary and general burdens of govern- 
ment, for which those otherwise subject 
to the jurisdiction of the states are not 
exempted by the Federal Constitution be- 
cause they happen to be engaged in com- 
merce among the states. 


State Referendums on Federal 
Amendments.—The Oregon Supreme 
Court holds that the referendum pro- 
visions of the State Constitution do 
not apply to a joint resolution ratify- 
ing the prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution but are limited 
to proposed laws of the state (Her- 
bring v. Browne, — Ore —, 180 
Pac. 328). The opposite view was 
taken in State v. Howell (— Wash. 
—, 181 Pac. 920) which holds that 
the seventh amendment to Art. 2, 
Sec. 1, of the state constitution pro- 
viding for referendum of “acts, bills, 
or laws,’ includes the proposed 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 
It also holds that the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution is “a 
declaration that the people of the 
several states may function their leg- 
islative power in their own way.” 
The opinion reaffirms the doctrine 
that the Federal Government has no 
power to control the police power of 


the states except as such power may 


have been expressly granted or as it 
may be necessary to maintain the 
acknowledged powers of the Federal 
Government. 


PROPERTY AND CONTRACTS 


Absolute Contracts.—Absolute con- 
tracts are unwise affairs, for the 
obligors are not relieved from per- 
formance by the act of God or 
inevitable accident. Their failure to 
provide in the contract against such 
contingencies is ascribable in law 
solely to their folly (Prother v. Lat- 
shaw, — Ind. —, 122 N. E. 721). 
Another example is afforded by 
Piaggio v. Somerville (119 Miss. 6, 
80 So. 342). The owner of a vessel 
had contracted to carry a load of lum- 
ber to Italy but refused because sub- 
marines increased the perils of the 
journey. They were held liable in 
damages for non-performance. There 
was no change in the law making per- 
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formance unlawful, and the case did 
not fall within the doctrine of 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie (244 U. S. 12, 
37 8S. C. 440), in which, after the 
contract was made, war broke out, 
making the risk of performance so 
great that it was not to be believed 
the shipowners would have contracted 
unconditionally to carry had the war 
been anticipated. Still another ex 
ample is found in _ International 
Paper Co. v. The Gracie D. Chambers 
(248 U. 8.387, 39 S. C. 149), in 
which the shippers prepaid the freight 
and the bills of lading provided: 
“Restraints of princes and rulers ex- 
cepted. Freight for said goods to be 
prepaid in full, without discount re- 
tained and irrevocably, ship and 
cargo lost or not lost.” The ships 
did not sail because of embargo, but 
prepaid freight could not be recovered 
by shippers. 

Benefit Contracts.—A member of 
a railroad brotherhood became color 
blind to such an extent that he was 
dismissed from train service because 
of such defect. He claimed that this 
constituted permanent loss of sight of 
both eyes within the meaning of his 
benefit contract. The Supreme Court 
of Nebraska upheld this contention in 
Routt v. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (101 Neb. 763, 165 N. W. 
141), but rejected plaintiff’s claim in 
the later case of Kane v. Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainman (102 
Neb. 645, 168 N. W. 598), holding 
that plaintiff’s sight cannot be con- 
sidered as totally lost when he is still 
able to use his eyes for other pur- 
poses, though so affected as to debar 
him from the particular occupation of 
trainman on railroads. 

Contracts Subject to Implied Con- 
dition.—An excellent example of a 
contract subject to implied condition 
is found in Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. v. Graham — Va. —, 98 
S. E. 659), where a 40 year mining 
lease provided that the lessee should 
pay a fixed price “for each ton of 
good merchantable ore mined and 
shipped . . . not less than 20,000 tons 
to be shipped each year.” The con- 
tract was held to be subject to the 
implied condition that sufficient ore 
existed to supply the stipulated 
amount per year. If it did not, the 
lessee was relieved from the contract 
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obligation when the supply was ex- 
hausted. 

Illegal Contracts—It is not sur- 
prising that rival candidates for 
public office continue to make agree- 
ments under which one is to withdraw 
from the race and the other is to 
share with him the income of the 
office. It is astonishing, however, 
that the withdrawing candidate can 
find counsel who will bring suit in 
his behalf for the recovery of the 
promised pelf. His defeat is as cer- 
tain as it is merited—witness Martin 
». Francis, 173 Ky. 529, 191 S. .W. 
259, Ann. Cas. 1918, See. 289). An- 
other form of illegal contract which 
parties continue to make, only to have 
» them declared void by the courts, is 
that between husband and wife that 
one shall bring a divorce action and 
the other shall not defend (Edleson v. 
Edleson, 179 Ky. 300, 200 S. W. 625, 
2 A. L. R. 689). A curious example 
of illegal contract is found in Morgan 
Munitions Co. v. Studebaker Co. 
(226 N. Y. 94, 123 N. B. 146). Plain- 
tiff sued upon a contract for commis- 
sions amounting to $825,000 in 
negotiating sales by defendant to the 
British Government. Defendant al- 
leged that plaintiff’s assignor in se- 
euring the contract falsely imperson- 
ated a retired colonel in the British 
Army.and made the contract in such 
eolonel’s name. Plaintiff demurred, 
but it was held that such false per- 
sonation precluded the formation of 
any such contract between the de- 
fendants and false personator, both 
because it purported to be with a 
different person, and because such 
false impersonation is made a crime 
by Sec. 939 of the Penal Law, and a 
contract obtained by the commission 
is unenforcible. 

Contracts under Seal.—An option 
under seal to purchase standing tim- 
ber within a specified period does not 
require a consideration to support it 
at common law (Thomason v. Bescher, 
176 N. C. 622, 97 S. E. 654, 2 A. L. R. 
626). The court said: 


We think it the better position, and 
sustained by the weight of authority, that 
the principle should prevail in reference 
to these unilateral contracts or options 
when, as in this case, they take the form 
of solemn written convenants under seal; 
and its proper application is to render 
them binding agreements, irrevocable 
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within the time designated, and that the 
stipulations may be enforced and made 
effective by appropriate remedies, when 
such time is reasonable, and there is 
nothing offensive and unconscionable in 
the terms of the principal contract. 


Infants’ Contracts.—That an in- 
fant who induces another to contract 
with him by falsely declaring that he 
is of age, and who receives and re- 
tains the benefit of the contract, is 
estopped to set up infancy as an 
escape from the contract obligation is 
the wholesome doctrine enunciated by 
the New Jersey Court of Errors in 
La, Rosa v. Nichols (97 N. J. L. 375, 
105 At.—), reversing the decision of 
the Supreme Court (91 N. J. L. 355, 
103 At. 390). Upon the infant’s 
representations that he was of age 
and at his request a garage keeper 
did work upon and furnished supplies 
for the infant’s automobile, amount- 
ing to the sum of $74.49 For this 
the keeper claimed a lien and refused 
to allow the infant to remove the car 
until the bill was paid. The infant 
brought replevin, repudiating his 
contract because of infancy, and suc- 
ceeded in the lower courts, but was 
unanimously defeated in the court of 
last resort. 

Brokers’ Commissions.—Brokers’ 
commissions are a fruitful topic of lit- 
igation. The broker tries to frame 
the contract of agency in his favor 
but does not always succeed in his 
attempt to preémpt his commissions. 
In Roberts v. Harrington (168 Wis. 
217, 169 N. W. 603) the contract gave 
the broker exclusive sale of certain 
property for four months. Within 
that period the owner sold the land 
to one whom the broker had failed to 
interest in the property. The owner 
did not know that the buyer had been 
approached by the broker and secured 
the sale by lowering the price $7.50 
an acre from that fixed by the broker. 
It was held to be an implied term of 
the agency that the owner retained 
his right to sell his own property at 
his own price and that the broker was 
not entitled to a commission. 

Common Carriers.—The severity of 
the common law towards the common 
carrier is exemplified in L. Kommel & 
Son v. Champlain Transportation Co. 
(— Vt. —, 105 At. 253, 2 A. L. R, 
275). Goods were consigned by the 
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seller to X under an order from Y 
who had been X’s agent; the con- 
‘signor supposed he still held that 
position. In fact, he had bought the 
business from X and ordered the 
goods for himself, though this was 
not known by the seller or the carrier. 
The latter delivered the goods to Y, 
though they were consigned to X, 
and was held liable to the seller for 
their value. “The rule may seem 
‘harsh,’ said the court, “but experi- 
ence has firmly established the fact 
that in a great majority of cases this 
strict requirement imposed upon the 
common carrier is for the public 
good.” 

Delay due to the Mail.—The lessor 
undertook to cancel a lease for the 
lessee’s failure to pay rent at the 
agreed time, but was defeated when 
the lessee proved that he remitted 
the rent by registered letter which 
failed to reach the place of payment 
at the agreed time because of delay 
in the mails. It was clear that the 
latter had no intention of forfeiting 
his rights. On the other hand, he 
made a reasonable attempt in the cus- 
tomary manner to pay at the 
stipulated time. The mail was not 
the agent of the lessee, but the mutual 
agent of both parties for the trans- 
mission of the rent. (Kays v. Little, 
103 Kan. 461, 175 Pac. 149, 1 A. L. R. 
675.) 

Landlord and Tenant.—The general 
rule that a tenant is precluded from 
denying the title of his landlord is 
subject to an exception in favor of a 
tenant who has been induced by the 


landlord’s fraud to enter into the 
lease. In such case no_ estoppel 
arises. (Gray v. Whitla, — Okla. —, 


174 Pae. 239, 2 A. L. R. 356.) 
Forfeiture by Conditional Vendor. 
—The hazardous nature of a condi- 
tional vendor’s title is shown by the 
‘decision in H. A. White Auto Co. ». 
Collins (— Ark. —, 206 S. W. 748, 
2 A. L. R. 1594). The plaintiff 
gave possession of an automobile to a 
conditional vendee but retained title 
until the purchase price should be 
paid. The vendee had the car fitted 
up with copper tanks and, thus 
camouflaged, used it in transporting 
spiritous liquors from Missouri into 
Arkansas in violation of the laws of 
the latter state. It was confiscated 
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by Arkansas officials, and the plain- 
tiff was defeated upon attempting to 
regain the car. As plaintiff had 
voluntarily parted with the possession 
of the car, it cannot complain against 
the judgment of confiscation rendered 
against it because of the unlawful use 
made of it by persons who were in 
possession of it with plaintiff’s 
knowledge and consent. 

Limiting Liability—A recent de- 
cision of the N. Y. Court of Appeals: 
will result, undoubtedly, in modifying 
the terms upon which truckmen move 
furniture. In Herman v. Powers Co. 
(226 N. Y. 205, 123 N. KH. 373, re- 
versing 175 App. Div. 627) plaintiff 
employed defendant to move her 
household goods from one apartment 
to another. By her agent she signed 
a memorandum stating where the 
goods were to be taken and that the 
charge was to be $49 and limiting 
defendant’s liability to $50 for any 
article together with its contents. 
Defendant’s employees broke open a 
cabinet safe and took jewelry for 
which plaintiff recovered a judgment 
of $1,000. This was affirmed by the 
Appellate Term, reversed by the Ap- 
pellate Division, and reaffirmed by 
the Court of Appeals. The case was 
distinguished from D’Utassy v. Bar- 
rett (219 N. Y. 420), where a valua- 
tion was fixed by the shipper to get a 
lower rate and the carrier thus in- 
duced to take less care of the property 
than if he had known its true value, 
and was brought within previous deci- 
sions requiring an employer to 
stipulate in clear terms for exemption 
for the wrongdoing of his servants. 

Another attempted limitation on a 
earrier’s liability, which failed, is 
found in Boston, ete., Railway v. 
Piper (246 U.S. 439, 38 Sup. Ct. 354, 
Ann. Cas. 1918, E. 469), where the 
carriage contract stipulated that in 
case of delay or detention the shipper 
was to recover only his actual ex- 
penses for food and water during the 
detention period. The court declared 
that 


this stipulation contravenes the principle 
that the carrier may not exonerate itself 
from losses negligently caused by it, and 
it is not within the principle of limiting 
liability to an agreed valuation which has 
been made the basis of a reduced freight 
rate. Such stipulations as are here in- 
volved are not legal limitations upon the 
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amount of recovery, but are in effect at- 
tempts to limit the carrier’s liability for 
negligence by a contract which leaves 
practically no recovery for damages re- 
sulting from such negligence. 


Minority Stockholders—That mi- 
nority stockholders are not entirely 
at the mercy of the majority is clear 
from Kavanaugh v. Kavanaugh Knit- 


tine, Con 1( 226 Ninel Sos lazomiNen Hs 
148). Plaintiff who owned one-third 


of the stock brought suit to prevent 
the majority from paying themselves 
excessive salaries. Thereupon they 
undertook to dissolve the corporation, 
although it was exceedingly , pros- 
perous. As they were acting in bad 
faith towards plaintiff, he secured an 
injunction against them. On some- 
what similar principles the owner of 
a minority interest in a vessel was 
accorded an injunction against its 
sale by the majority owner until he 
had given a bond for payment to his 
codwners of the latter's share of the 
proceeds (The Olga, 254 Fed. 439). 
Stock Dividends.—Whether stock 
dividends belong to the life tenant or 
the remainderman is a point upon 
which our courts differ. The Pennsyl- 
vania rule apportions them according 
to whether they are earned before or 
after the commencement of the life 
estate. The Massachusetts rule re- 
gards cash dividends as income and 
thus belonging to the life tenant, 
while stock dividends are treated as 
capital belonging to the remainder- 
man. <A recent Michigan case holds 
that if the stock dividend represents 
simply an enhancement in value of 
the corporate assets, from causes 
other than the accumulation of earn- 
ings, and due apparently to good 
management and the growth of trade, 
it is to be deemed to be a part of the 
corpus of the estate and belongs to 


the remainderman. The principle 
underlying this decision seems to 
be recognized generally as sound. 


(Poole v. Union Trust Co., 191 Mich. 
162, 157 N. W. 430, Ann. Cas. 1918, 
E 622.) 

Negotiable Paper.—Pennsylvania 
has arranged herself with Massachu- 
setts and New York and against Iowa 
in holding that the payee may be a 
holder in due course of negotiable 
paper, and in that capacity may re- 
cover on the instrument against the 
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maker or irregular indorser who has 
put his name to it while incomplete, 
although the party for whom he 
signed it filled in the blanks in viola- 
tion of the understanding between 
them (Johnston v. Knipe, 260 Pa. 
504, 105 At. 705). A person who 
indorses negotiable paper “without re- 
course in any way” does nevertheless 
warrant the genuineness of the 
maker’s signature, and is liable to a 
holder in due course for value if the — 
maker’s signature is forged (Miller 
v. Stewart, Tex. Civ. App., 214 S. W. 
565). 

Principal and Surety—That a 
surety becomes such for a compensa- 
tion does not defeat his right to sub- 
rogation in case he is obliged to pay 
the principal’s debt. But being a 
paid instead of a gratuitous surety, 
he must show that his rights have 
been injuriously affected before he can 
defeat the contract of suretyship. 
(Wasco Co. v. New England Ins. Co., 
88 Ore. 465, 172 Pac. 126, Ann. Cas. 
1918, E 656.) 

Specific Performance.—A contract 
to hold a baby show wil] not be 
specifically enforced, nor will dam- 
ages for its non-performance be 
awarded, when an epidemic disease, 
like infantile paralysis, renders such 
a gathering highly dangerous to pub- 
lie health (Hanford v. Conn. Fair As- 
sociation, 92 Conn. 621, 103 At. 838). 
Plaintiffs, agreed to promote and 
manage a baby show in Hartford, 
Conn., on certain days and to supply 
120 prizes and _ various printed 
matter, and defendant agreed to fur- 
nish a room and pay plaintiffs $600. 
Before and during the agreed days 
infantile paralysis was epidemic in 
Hartford, and defendants cancelled the 
contract, as one the performance of 
which would be highly dangerous to 
public health and therefore against 
publie policy. Even though the con- 
tract was unqualified and absolute, 
so far as its expressed terms were 
concerned, the court declared that 
neither party contemplated that the 
show should be held if the public 
health would be endangered thereby. 

Covenants for Restricted Use.— 
Property in a block on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, was sold with 
the restriction that buildings thereon 


should be used only as private resi- 
se 
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dences for one family. A tenant of 
one of the houses was about to use it 
as a maternity hospital. The owners 
of other houses were granted an in- 
junction against such use, as the 
covenant runs with the land, and it 
was the clear intention that all the 
houses on the land in question should 
share the benefit of the restriction 
(Booth v. Knipe, 225 N. Y. 390, 122 
N. E. 202, reversing 178 App. Div. 
423). This restriction was held to 
be one upon the enjoyment of the 
property and not a mere limitation 
upon construction of buildings. 

Trade Fixtures.—Defendant leased 
“surface ground only” with the right 
to put up buildings for his own use 
and to remove them within 60 days 
after the expiration of the lease, pro- 
vided he had performed his side of 
the contract. The buildings were 
held to be the personal property of 
the lessee, known as trade fixtures, 
but were removable by him not later 
than 60 days after the expiration of 
the lease (Buffalo Zine & Copper Co. 
v, Hale, Ark. —, 206 8S. W. 
661). He had the right, however, to 
make an earlier removal as there was 
nothing to indicate that the erection 
of the buildings was to be made by 
the tenant as security for the rent. 

Wills.—A bequest to be used in pro- 
pagating Christian Science has been 
upheld as valid. Although, said the 
court, the views of this sect are not 
in accord with doctrines which are 
generally accepted, to deny the right 
to propagate them would be to adopt 
a principle which would be in the 
way of progress in every direction. 
The bequest in question is not for 
superstitious uses nor in any way op- 
posed to public policy. (Jn re Orr, 
40 Ont. L. R. 567.) 

A testator’s gift to “the fresh air 
fund of Newark, N. J.” to be invested 
and the interest “used every summer 
for special cases that need to be sent 
right away” is not void either for in- 
definiteness or because there was no 
organization in Newark to administer 
such a fund (White v. Newark, 89 
N. J. Eq. 5, 103 At. 1042). 

When a person promises to compen- 
sate by legacy another for services, 
without an agreement as to rate, 
there is an implied term that the 
legacy shall be an adequate compen- 
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sation. If it is not, the promisee 
has the option of accepting the leg- 
acy, when it will cperate as full pay- 
ment, or of refusing the legacy and 
recovering from the estate the full 
value of his services. (Schmetzer v. 
Broegler, 92 N. J. L. 88, 105 At. 450.) 


TORTS 


Alienation of  Affections.—Al]- 
though parents have the legal right to 
advise a child to leave a spouse in 
case they act only for the welfare of 
the child, and although the presump- 
tion is that their advice is honest, 
they forfeit their immunity when they 
conspire with others to alienate the 
child’s affections from the spouse 
without just cause (Melcher v. Mel- 
cher, 102 Neb. 790, 169 N. W. 720). 
The defendants sought to separate 
the husband from the wife because 
they objected to the religion, the 
financial condition, and the education 
of the wife, but there was nothing in 
her conduct that furnished a cause 
for divorce. A judgment for $4,750 
in plaintiff’s behalf was sustained, 
the trial court having charged the 
jury that she was entitled to only 
compensatory damages. 

Borrower of Telephone Services.— 
One who uses a telephone, not as a 
customer but as an interloper, is a 
mere licensee to whom the telephone 
company owes no duty save that of 
not willfully, wantonly, or maliciously 
injuring him. Hence, if such a user 
is injured by an electric shock while 
telephoning, he cannot recover dam- 
ages from the company unless he can 
show willful, wanton, or malicious. 
misconduct on its part. Mere negli- 
gence of the company which would 
sustain an action by a patron will 
not avail the injured borrower. Such 
is the doctrine announced in the care- 
fully considered case of Inman v. 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(— Wash. —, 177 Pac. 670). 

Charitable Corporations.—The con- 
stitution of Kentucky exempted pub- 
lic charitable institutions from 
taxation. This provision has been 
held to exempt Young Men’s Christian 
Associations from paying license fees, 
for maintaining restaurants although 
strangers as well as members make 
use of this service (Corbin Y. M. C. A. 


VIII. LAW AND 
v. Comm., 181 Ky. 384, 205 8S. W. 
388, A. L. R. 264). In the opinion 


of the court: 


The fact that for the meals, lunches, 
and soft drinks that are served in the 
restaurant charges are made, to both 
members and non-members of the organ- 
ization, although the charges to the lat- 
ter are possibly slightly in excess of 
those to the former, but without profit, 
merely emphasizes the purely public 
character of this branch of the service, 
and does not, in any wise, alter its 
charitable quality, as has been frequently 
decided in this and other states. If 
such institutions as this are liable to the 
payment of the license tax for operating 
a restaurant, then they are also ‘liable, 
under the same section of our statutes, 
for maintaining bowling alleys, billiard 
rooms, and sleeping rooms, if more than 
25 rooms are provided. It is a signifi- 
eant fact that no case is found from this 
or any other court where an attempt has 
been made to enforce the collection’ of 
any such fee against such an institution, 
although it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that such institutions frequently, if 
not usually, provide billiard rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, and other forms of recreation 
and amusement, in addition to a gymna- 
sium, and that, in their ‘‘endeavor to seek 
out young men and bring them under 
moral and religious influences,”’ it has of 
late years become almost a_ universal 
practice to provide sleeping apartments 
for members and non-members as well. 


Joint Wrongdoers.—An interesting 
example of liability under the head of 
joint wrongdoers is found in Northrup 
yw. Eakes (— Okla. —, 178 Pace. 
266). Plaintiff’s barn and its con- 
tents were destroyed by fire caused 
by ignition of oil on a stream. The 
oil had been allowed negligently to 
flow from the separate premises of 
several parties onto the water without 
concerted ‘action, yet as the oil 
formed a single mass, each party was 
held liable for all the damage result- 
ing from the fire. It was also held 
that the negligence in permitting this 
inflammable substance to escape onto 
the water was the proximate cause of 
plaintiff’s harm, 

The disposition of a jury to find 
against corporations is shown in St. 
Louis & San Francisco Ry v. Dancey 
(— Okla. —, 176 Pac. 209). Dan- 
cey joined the company, its engi- 
neer and fireman in a suit for in- 
juries caused by the negligence of 
these servants. The jury gave a ver- 
dict against the company but in favor 
of the engineer and fireman. It was 
held on appeal that the verdict could 
not stand, as the company was liable 
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only in case its servants were negli- 
gent. If they were negligent, the 
verdict should be against them as well 
as against the company. 

Liability to Passengers of Common 
Carrier.—That a common carrier has 
the right to use such force as is neces- 
sary to protect its passengers from 
wrongful attack by a fellow passen- 
ger, even to the extent of imprisoning 
the wrongdoer, is unquestioned. But 
must the carrier wait for an attack 
before inflicting corporal punishment 
or imprisonment upon a_ boisterous 
passenger who is using indecent lan- 
guage? Yes, according to Parris v. 
Deering S. W. Ry (— Mo. —, 
208 S. W.. 97), but for this latter 
misconduct the carrier may eject the 
offending passenger, using only such 
force as is necessary to accomplish 
that end. A common carrier is also 
liable to a passenger for the failure 
of a station agent to attempt his pro- 
tection when called upon for help 
against strangers who assaulted and 
robbed him while he was waiting at 
the station for a train. (Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry. v. Silber, — 
Tex. —, 209 S. W. 188.) 

Liability of Labor WUnions.—The 
Massachusetts courts continue to hold 
labor unions liable in damages when 
they employ unlawful means to ac- 
complish a lawful purpose. In a re- 
cent case it appeared that a labor 
union circulated among master 
masons a statement that its members 
would refuse to work for certain con- 
tractors, giving as a reason the false 
assertion that these contractors had 
been working non-union masons. The 
union’s purpose was to prevent the 
contractors from securing mason work 
and to get it for themselves. It suc- 
ceeded in putting the contractors out 
of business. This intentional and 
harmful interference with the business 
of the contractors gave them a right 
of action for damages against the 
union. “The sending out of this false 
statement, with intent to destroy the 
business of the plaintiffs, was mali- 
cious within the leoal meaning of that 
word, was without. legal justification, 
constituted an unlawful conspiracy, 
and entitled the plaintiffs to recover 
substantial damages.” (Martineau v. 
Foley, 231 Mass. 220, 120 N. E. 445, 
1A. L, R. 11464 
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Liability of Municipal Corpora- 
tions——A summer camp maintained 
by a municipal corporation for the 
health of the children of the city is 
not a business enterprise of the city, 
though the latter makes a small 
charge to help pay the costs of the 
camp. On the contrary, the city is 
then exercising a governmental func- 
tion and recovery cannot _be had 
against it for injury to a child 
through the negligence of the city’s 
servants. (Kellar v. City of Los 
Angeles, — Cal. —, 178 Pac. 595.) 

In disposing of garbage a city is 
exercising a governmental and not a 
business function, according to Mon- 
tain v. Fargo (38 N. D. 432, 166 
N. W. 416, Ann. Cas. 1918, D 826). 
The opinion contains a valuable re- 
view of authorities, showing that 
Colorado and New York are quite in 
the minority in holding a contrary 
view. 

A city is not liable to a property 
owner for sickness caused by germs 
breeding in foul ponds in the city 
streets either at common law or under 
a statute which gives a cause of ac- 
tion to persons who have received 
bodily injury or damage in his person 
or property through defects in 
streets. The doctrine contended for 
by plaintiff, it is said, “would throw 
wide open the flood gates of litiga- 
tion, and funds raised by taxation for 
public improvement would be dissi- 
pated in tort suits.” 
Columbia, 111 8. C. 7, 96 S. E. 675, 
1A. L. R. 349.) 

Whether a city is acting in a gov- 
ernmental or business capacity is, as 
we have seen, a question not always 
easy of decision. In Jones v. Sioux 
City (— Ia. —, 170 N. W. 445) 
municipal activity in carrying police- 
men to their beats belongs to the busi- 
ness and not to the governmental 
side. Accordingly, the city is liable 
for injuries due to the negligence of 
the driver of a city automobile while 
transporting the policemen, though 
the policemen were government 
agents. 

Liability of Ministerial Officer—A 
volunteer fireman was removed from 
a civil-service position for political 
reasons and without a hearing. He 
secured reinstatement by mandamus 
and sued the official who wrongfully 
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removed him for the loss of salary. 
It was held thac the statute pro- 
hibited removal except for cause 
shown after a ‘hearing; that the de- 
fendant acted in a ministerial capac- 
ity in making the removal; that he 
did not act in good faith and with 
proper motive; and that he was an- 
swerable \for this misfeasance in 
damages to plaintiff for the amount 
of salary of which he had _ been 
wrongfully deprived. (McGraw vw. 
Gresser, 226 N. Y. 57, 123 N. BE. 84.) 

Illegal Strikes and Boycotts.—A 
strike was held illegal in Massachu- 
setts upon the following facts. Rice 
& Hutcliins, shoe manufacturers, had 
agreed to pay the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union certain prices for 
certain work but, had not agreed to 
give all their work to this Union or 
to employ only union men. They em- 
ployed a non-union man and _ the 
Union struck to compel Rice & Hutch- 
ins to dismiss him, He brought 
a bill to enjoin them from continuing 
the strike and was successful, though 
it was found as a fact that the strike 
was not because of malice or illwill 
against plaintiff or a desire to injure 
him personally, but solely for the pur- 
pose of compelling Rice & Hutchins 
to employ only union men. If Rice 
& Hutchins had contracted to give 
all their work to the union, the strike 
would then have been legal. (Smith 
v. Brown, 232 Mass. —, 121 N. E. 
814.) 

Trade unionists were enjoined from 
boycotting plaintiff because it would 
not insist upon its employees joining 
a teamster’s union (Auburn Draying 
Co. v. Wardell, 227 N. Y. 1, 124 
N. E. 97). Said the court: 


On the part of the defendants there 
was organized coercion of the plaintiff 
into compliance with the demand of the 
unions that it compel its employees to 
join Union No. 679, by combining to 
compel third persons from having any 
business relations with it. The defend- 
ants were an organized combination, with 
unified intent and purpose, causing irrep- 
arable damage to the business and prop- 
erty of the plaintiff. The law should be 
and is, that the means were unjustifiable 
and unlawful, and the defendants should 
be enjoined from using them. 


Misrepresentation of Age—If a 
parent induces the employment of his. 
child by falsely asserting that he has. 
attained the statutory age for the 
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work, and the employer is compelled 
to pay damages to the minor for in- 
juries received in the service because 
he was employed in ‘violation of the 
statute, the employer is entitled to 
recovery over against the father 
(Styrk «. Unichowicz, 167 Wis. 265, 
167 N. W. 246). The case is dis- 
tinguished from an earlier one holding 
that a false representation of his age 
by the infant will not bar his re- 
covery against the employer. That 
was based upon the doctrine that pub- 
lic policy forbids that an infant 
should be capable of dispensing with 
statutory provisions intended for his 
benefit (Statz v. F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Co., 163 Wis. 151, 156 N. W. 
971, Ann. Cas. 1918, B. 675). That 
the father’s false statements in such 
a case bar his recovery of damages 
for injury to the child while in de- 
fendant’s employment, though local 
statutes make such employment crim- 
inal on the part of the defendant, is 
the doctrine announced in Majors »v. 
Allen Mfg. Co. (144 La. —, 80 So. 
549). 

Master and Servant.—A chauffeur 
is not bound to drive his master’s car 
by the most direct route to a garage. 
Whether in driving by a longer route 
he is so far deviating from his line 
of duty as to cease to be the repre- 
sentative of his master will depend 
upon various circumstances. In a 
recent case the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts ruled that it was for 
the jury to decide whether the longer 
course chosen by the chauffeur had 
advantages over the most direct route 
because of better conditions of pave- 
ment, freedom from street gar or 
traffic obstructions, or of other things 
conducive to safety, ease, and speed. 
All of these should be taken into ac- 
count in determining whether there 


had been a deviation. (Mathewson v. 
Edison Electric Co., — Mass. —, 122 
N. E. 743.) 


A public officer is not the master of 
a clerk or assistant whose appoint- 
ment is authorized by law. Such 
subordinate is himself a public offi- 
cial. If, however, the superior officer, 
on his account and without authority 
of law, appoints or employs such aid, 
he becomes the master and personally 
liable for the assistant’s conduct, un- 
. der the doctrine of respondeat super- 
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ior. (State v. Kolb, — Ala. —, 78 
So. 817, 1 A. L. R. 218.) 

A person has a legal right to hire 
others to help him in expelling a 
dangerous mob from his premises. If 
he does not conceal from these others 
employed the facts of the situation 
and uses reasonable care to protect 
them from injury, he is not liable for 
harm done them by the mob. The 
danger is obvious from the terms of 
the employment and the nature of the 
service. (Manwell v. Durst, — Cal. 
—, 174 Pac. 881, 1 A. L. R. 669.) 

The owner of an office building has 
been held liable in damages to a 
tenant whose valuable papers were de- 
stroyed by the janitor, who mistook 
them for waste paper while cleaning 
the office. This act of the janitor 
was done in the scope of his employ- 
ment and while performing a duty 
owing by the owner to the tenant. 
(Weiss v». Gordon, — Tex. Civ. App. 
— 209 S. W. 486.) 

An adult son, who is permitted to 
use for his own purposes his father’s 
car, does not become the father’s sery- 
ant by reason only of the father’s 
presence in the car, when the son’s 
negligence inflicted injury upon a 
third person (Zeeb v, Bahnmaier, 103 
Kas. 599, 176 Pac. Sec. 26). 

Negligence—The liability of a 
water company to the consumers of 
its supply is carefully considered in 
Hamilton v. Madison Water Co. (116 
Me. 157, 100 At. 659, Ann. Cas. 1918, 
D 853). Plaintiff claimed that he be- 
came ill from typhoid fever caused 
by defendant’s infected water supply. 
He was not bound to show by positive 
and direct evidence that the disease 
was caused by the water. Circum- 
stantial evidence was suflicient. The 
company is held to a high degree of 
faithfulness in furnishing wholesome 
water. It is not a guarantor that 
the water is pure and free feom in- 
fection, but 


it is bound to use reasonable care in 
ascertaining whether there is a reason- 
able probability that its water supply 
may be infected with a communicable 
disease from causes which are known to 
exist, or which could have been known 
or foreseen by the exercise of such care’; 
and if the exercise of such care would 
have disclosed a reasonable probability 
of such infection, then it becomes the 
duty of a water company to adopt what- 
ever approved pfecautionary measures 
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are, under the circumstances of the case, 
reasonably proper and necessary to pro- 
tect the community which it serves from 
the risk of infection. 


A common carrier is under no legal 
duty to its passengers to print notices 
in any language but English, forbid- 
ding them to ride upon the platforms 
while the train is in motion, unless 
the statute requires the use of other 
languages (Bane v. Norfolk & West- 
ero Riys, 176 N.C. 247). 97S. Bolt, 
Zea ee en 90)). 

Does a spectator at a baseball game 
take the risk of being hurt by a foul 
ball when he chooses a seat that is 
not protected by a screen? Not if the 
jury find that he acted in a reasonable 


manner, according to Kavafian v. 
Seattle Baseball Association (— 
Wash. —, 177 Pac. 776.) The jury 


found in that case that plaintiff’s con- 
duct was reasonable upon the fol- 
lowing state of facts. Defendant had 
screened a part of the grand stand, 
and plaintiff paid an extra charge for 
admission to the grand stand, but was 
not advised that the unscreened por- 
tion where he sat was dangerous. He 
had a verdict for $1,000. 

A person using a public street is not 
guilty of contributory negligence be- 
cause he fails to keep a lookout for 
vehicles which are on his side of the 
street in violation of traffic regula- 
tions (Dier y. Vorhees, — Mich. —, 
—N. W. —). In this case a bicycler 


was proceeding north on the right- 


hand side of a street having two 
street-car tracks through the middle. 
The traffic regulations required ve- 
hicles to keep to the right of the 
tracks. He was injured in a collision 
with a vehicle going in the opposite 
direction to him on his side of the 
street, and it was claimed, but un- 
successfully, that he was precluded 
from recovery because he was not 
keeping a lookout for vehicles thus 
wrongfully on his side of the street. 

Massachusetts continues to recog- 
nize the triple degrees of slight, or- 
dinary, and gross negligence. In Alt- 
man v, Aronson (— Mass. —, 121 
N. E. 305) gross negligence is defined 
- as “very great negligence, or the ab- 
sence of slight diligence, or the want 
of scant care, but falling short of 
such reckless disregard of probable 
consequences as is equivalent to will 
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full and intentional wrong.” Such 
negligence subjects a gratuitous 


bailee to liability. 

Defamation.—The old doctrine that 
a corporation cannot be sued for 
slander because an artificial person 
cannot speak was repudiated, as it 
ought to be, in Cotton v. Fisheries 
Products Co. (177 N. C. —, 97 
S. E. 712). The manager of de- 
fendant charged plaintiff with larceny 
of the company’s, property. He 
joined the manager, the president, 
and the corporation as defendants, 
and the court held that he stated a 
good cause for action against all 
three. The voice of the manager is 
the voice of the corporation, when 
used in its behalf and within the 
scope of his authority. 

Plaintiff sued the defendant for 
publishing the statement that she 
was not reappointed supervisor of 
music in the public schools because 
of incompetence, claiming that the 
statement was an actionable libel. It 
was held that the language should be 
construed as the ordinary person 
would understand it, that so con- 
strued it referred not simply to plain- 
tiff’s lack of musical culture, but to 
her unfitness because of her manners, 
character, or self-control, and conse- 
quently it would be a justification 
for defendant to show that plaintiff 
had a vexatious and perverse temper, 
illtreated her associates, antagonized 
the rules, and willfully inconvenienced 
her superiors. (Cafferty v. Southern 
Hier Publ Co:,, 226 Ny Yen Sid 
N. E. 76.) 

Passenger Elevators as Common 
Carriers.—The decisions of our courts 
on passenger elevators as common - 
carriers are carefully considered in 
Murphy’s Hotel v. Cuddy’s Adminis- 
trator (x—' Va. —, 97 8. E. 794). 
It is said to be the holding of the 
courts of last resort in all states but 
three and of the U. S. Supreme Court 
that one who maintains a passenger 
elevator is a common carrier; that he 
is not an insurer of safety but is 


bound to exercise care varying with 
the risk; and that the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur applies in this 


sense, that the presumption of ne- 
gligence arises from the nature of the 
accident and the circumstances of the 
case, 
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Remote Consequences.—Whether 
plaintiff’s harm is the legally direct 
or the remote consequence of de- 
fendant’s wrongdoing continues to 
give the courts trouble, as shown by 
Justesen v. Pennsylvania Ry. (92 
N. J. L. 257, 106 At. 137). Plaintiff 
was assured by defendant’s agent 
that the Virginia quarantine against 
infantile paralysis had been raised 
and that she and her child could 
travel from New York to Petersburg 
without interference. The statement 
was incorrect, and she and her child 
were removed from the train of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Ry. by the conductor and. obliged to 
stay in Washington until the next 
day, when they returned to New 
York. She claimed damages for dis- 
tress, mortification, and _ sickness 
caused by her expulsion from the 
train. The court held that these were 
not the natural and proximate result 
of defendant’s wrongdoing. It was 
not to be expected by the Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. that her expulsion at Wash- 
ington would be such as to produce 
the alleged consequences. Even if the 
expulsion might have been expected 
to produce them, it was due to the 
intervention of an independent third 
party, the conductor of another com- 
pany, and hence the causal connection 
between plaintiff and defendant was 
broken. If the test of legal cause 
suggested by Prof. Jeremiah Smith 
had been applied plaintiff should 
have recovered. It is as follows: 
“Defendant’s wrongdoing is the legal 
cause when it is shown to have been 
a substantial factor in the damage 
‘complained of.” 

In an earlier case the same court 
ruled that an injury was the proxi- 
mate result of the defendant’s negli- 
gence on the following state’ of facts. 
Plaintiff, hit by a mop carelessly 
handled by defendant’s servant, fell, 
struck against a seat, and sustained 
an injury which was followed by an 
ulcerated stomach, severe pains, and 
sickness. It was immaterial that 
plaintiff was suffering from a latent 
disease which was only accelerated by 
the fall. She was entitled to recover 
damages for the entire subsequent 
condition, unless defendant was able 
to show how much plaintiff would 

‘have suffered had the injury not been 
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inflicted. (Hahn v. D. L. & W. By., 
92 N. J. L. 277, 105 At. 459.) 

The finding of a jury that plaintiffs 
injury was the proximate result of 
his own negligence was justified by 
evidence that he had left his seat in 
the car after a station was called and 
was standing on the step of the coach 
when struck by a derailed car. Had 
he remained in his seat he would not 
have been hurt. (Bane ». 
& Western Ry., 176 N. ©. 247, 97 
Se Eee 2 PAS e903) 

Right of Privacy.—The right of 
privacy is recognized and enforced by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas in Kunz 
v. Allen (102 Kansas 883, 172 Pac. 
532). While plaintiff was in defend- 
ants’ store, they had moving pictures 
taken of her without her knowledge 
and used them in. advertising their 
business. She claimed that this 
made her the common talk of the 
people who believed that she had been 
hired to pose for the pictures and 
was an invasion of her right of 
privacy. Her claim was sustained by 
the court, which granted her a re- 
covery without proof of special dam- 
ages. It reaffirmed the view that 


the publication of a picture of a person, 
without his consent, as a part of an ad- 
vertisement for the purpose of exploiting 
the publisher’s business, is a violation of 
the right of privacy of the person whose 
picture is reproduced. This right has 
its foundations in the instincts of nature 

. and is therefore derived from nat- 
ural law... ., one has the exclusive 
right to his picture as a property right 
of material profit, and unless he has ex- 
pressly or implicitly consented to its use 
by others, may sue at law for damages 
for the invasion of the right. 


Torts against Infants.—When a 
party wrongfully injures an infant 
he may be and often is liable for two 
torts, one against the infant and one 
against his parent. Accordingly, the 
fact that the infant has recovered 
heavy damages against the wrongdoer 
for injuries to his person has no legal 
effect upon a suit brought by the 
father for loss of the son’s services 
due to the injury. The two causes 
of action are distinct. Each must be 
proved as though the other had not 
been brought, and it is immaterial 
that the action on behalf of the child 
was instituted by the father as 
guardian ad litem. (McGreevey v. 
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Boston Elevated Ry., — Mass. —, 122 
N. HY 279.) 

Unfair Competition.— Defendant 
had been employed by plaintiff as con- 
fidential office man. After leaving 
the employment he solicited business 
from plaintiff’s customers whose 
names and addresses he had ‘procured 
while sustaining the confidential rela- 
tion as agent. He was enjoined 
from this solicitation of business for 
his rival enterprise on the ground 
that his conduct amounted to unfair 
competition. The elements which 
constituted the illegality of defend- 
ant’s conduct were the use in busi- 
ness competition with plaintiff of 
knowledge of his affairs gained by 
means of the confidential relation 
existing between them. (Davis & 
Co. v. Miller, — Wash. —, 177 Pace. 
323.) 


PRACTICE 


Abuse of Process.—It is not always 
easy to distinguish between abuse of 
process and the malicious use of 
process in a particular case, but the 
principle to be applied is admirably 
stated in Glidewell v. Murray Lacy & 
Co. (— Va. —, 98 8. E. 665) as 
follows: “The distinctive nature of 
an action for abuse of process, as 
compared with actions for malicious 
prosecution and false imprisonment, 
is that it lies for the improper use of 
a regularly issued process, not for 
maliciously causing process to issue, 
or for an unlawful retention of the 
person.” In a case for the abuse of 
process the plaintiff must allege and 
prove that the process, after being 
properly sued out, was maliciously 
misused or abused. 

Adjudication in Bankruptcy.—The 
decision in Gratiot County Bank v, 
Johnson (249 U.S. 256, 39 S. C. 263, 
reversing 193. Mich. 452, 160 N. W. 
544) limits narrowly the doctrine 
that an adjudication in bankruptcy 
is a judgment in rem, overrules a 
number of decisions in the lower 
Federal courts, and explains unfor- 
tunate dicta in opinions of Supreme 
Court justices. The adjudication is 
binding not only on parties to the 
proceedings but upon all persons, “as 
establishing the fact that the trustee 
is properly in office and clothed with 


a title to all the estate that was the 
bankrupt’s.” But it does not bind 
strangers “as to the facts or as to the 
subsidiary question of law on which 
it was based.” Hence it is not con- 
clusive evidence against one not a 
party or privy to the proceedings that 
the bankrupt was insolvent during 
the period alleged in the petition. 
For an admirable discussion of the 
case the reader is referred to 19 
Columbia Law Review, 313. 
Contempt of Court.—That the lim- 
its of constructive contempt are wide 
is shown by In re Hand (89 N. J. Hq. 
469, 105 At. 594). A party who had 
been enjoined from removing liquor 
from his saloon violated the injunc- 
tion. While proceedings were pend- 
ing for his punishment therefore as a 
contempt of court, he committed as- 
sault and battery upon one whom he 
mistakenly supposed had informed 
against him. Therefore he was held 
guilty of contempt of court in making 
this attack, on the ground that his 
conduct was intended to obstruct the 
due administration of justice, as it 
was virtually a warning that any one 
telling the truth about him to the 
court would be assaulted. 
Disqualification of Jurors.—That 
one who has bet that a _ person 
charged «with murder will be convicted 
is thereby disqualified to sit as juror 
on the trial is not a matter for doubt. 


Yet the question was carried to the 


highest court in Vermont. The court 
declared that it admitted of but one 
answer and set aside a verdict of 
conviction rendered by the jury of 
which the person betting was a mem- 
ber. The amount of the wager was 
considered immaterial, and the court 
refused to inquire whether the other 
jurymen were influenced or not by the 
betting member. (State v. Warm, 
— Vt. —, 105 At. 244, 2 A. I. R. 
811.) 

Expert Testimony.—Although the 
State may compel persons to testify 
in matters affecting the common weal, 
as in criminal prosecutions, where it 
is vitally interested as sovereign in 
enforcing law and securing justice for 
the criminal, it will not exercise this 
power in behalf of a private litigant. 
He has no more right to compel a 
citizen to give up the product of his 
brain than he has to compel the giving 
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up of material things. It is matter 
of common bargain between the liti- 
‘gant and the expert. (Pennsylvania 
Co. for Insurers v. Philadelphia, 262 
Pa, 439, 105 At. 630,°2 A. lL. R. 
1573.) : 

Injunction.—A novel use of the ex- 
traordinary remedy of injunction was 
attempted by the Attorney-General 
of Nebraska when he sought to enjoin 
employers from closing shops in order 
to shut out union men and to enjoin 
employees from striking in order to 
enforce a closed-shop policy, on the 
ground that such conduct on the part 
of employers and employees was a 
disturbance of and interference with 
the general public (State v. Em- 
ployers of Labor et al., 102 Neb. 768, 
169 N. W. 717). The court could 
find no authority for granting the in- 
junction on these grounds. However, 
under state statutes similar to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act it had power 
to enjoin persons whose acts directly 
operate to restrain trade and com- 
merce. As it was shown that the 
Teamsters Union conspired and did 
prevent the transportation of goods 
and merchandise in Omaha by as- 
saults, threats, and other disorderly 
conduct, an injunction against their 
continuance of such conduct was sus- 
tained. 

Another daring venture in the em- 
ployment of the writ is reported in 
Roger v. Pryor (— Neb. —, 169 N. 
W. 257), in which a practicing at- 
torney enjoined another from engag- 
ing in the legal profession within 
the county of plaintiff’s residence. 
Defendant entered plaintiff’s office 
upon graduation from a law school 
under a written agreement that in 

- consideration of plaintiff’s paying 
him a fixed salary for a_ specified 
period he would not engage in the in- 
dependent practice of his profession 
within the county for 10 years. In- 
junction was granted, although plain- 
tiff did not show that he would 
be actually damaged by defendant’s 
breach of the contract. 

Mandamus to Civil Service Com= 
missions.—In People ex rel. Finnegan 
». McBride (226 N. Y. 252, 123 N. E. 
374) the New York Court of Appeals 
after an exhaustive review of previous 
decisions, holds that the Civil Service 
Commission is neither a judicial nor 
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a quasi-judicial body, and that in 
classifying positions in the service its 
acts are of a legislative or an execu- 
tive rather than of a judicial char- 
acter. Hence, although it has the 
power to reconsider and revoke its 
former action in establishing an 
eligible list, it must not do this ar- 
bitrarily. The list may be set aside 
or modified if it was the result of 
illegality, irregularity in vital mat-_ 
ters, or fraud. In the absence of 
these it is the clear legal duty of the 
Commission, having once established 
a list, to continue it in existence for 
the period fixed by its rules. A can- 
didate whose rank in the list is by a 
change of rule (not for fraud, illegal- 
ity, or serious irregularity) lowered 
from fourteenth to twenty-third place 
is entitled to a mandamus reinstating 
her to her original rank. 

Privileged Communications. — A 
much criticized decision, in which 
there was a vehement dissent by 
three judges, is that of Lindsey v. 
People (— Colo. —, 181 Pae. 331), 
holding that a statement by a boy 
of 12 to a juvenile-court pes that 
he had killed his father was not 
a privileged communication. On the 
trial of the boy’s mother for murder 
of the father the judge refused to dis- 
close the communication and was held 
punishable for contempt of court. 

Quite a different situation is pre- 
sented in Re Estate of J. M. Cohen 
(105 N. Y. Mise. 724, Westchester 
Co. Surrogate’s Court), in which an 
application to obtain the depositions 
of a former surrogate’s clerk and 
stenographer as to what occurred in 
the consulting room while the sur- 
rogate was considering and preparing 
his decision which fixed the allowance 
to the proponent of the will was 
denied. These communications were 
held confidential and _ privileged 
against such inquiry. The applicant’s 
doctrine “would subject every judicial 
officer to liability to be called as a 
witness, to the injury of public busi- 
ness, and would give disappointed 
suitors an opportunity to harass and 
obstruct judicial officers.” 

In Kintz y. Harriger (— Ohio 
—, 124 N. E. 168) the question was 
whether perjured testimony given un- , 
der oath before a grand jury is priv- 
ileged. The trial “court held it was 
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not privileged; the Ohio Court of 
Appeals held that it was; and the Su- 
preme Court decided that it was not. 
This conclusion was justified in part 
by a constitutional provision that 
“all courts shall be open, and every, 
person, for an injury done him in 
his land, goods, person or: reputa- 
tion, shall have a remedy by due 
course of law.” The weight of 
judicial authority both in England 
and in this country appears to be 
with the Court of Appeals and op- 
posed to the view of the Supreme 
Court. 

Treatment of Hostile Witnesses.— 
Although a hostile witness may be 
pressed severely in what is really 
eross-examination by the party put- 
ting him on the stand, it is not proper 
for such party to attack the credi- 
bility of the witness by general char- 
acter evidence tending solely to show 
him to be untruthful and unworthy 
of belief. By calling the witness the 
party represents him for the occasion 
and purposes of the trial as worthy 
of belief, although not as a person of 
good moral character. If, being dis- 
appointed in what he gets from the 
witness, he attempts to impeach his 
eredibility, it is reversible error. 
(People v. Minsky, 227 N. Y. 94, 124 
N. E. 126.) 


STATUS 


Adoption.—The fact that parties 
have entered into a binding contract 
for the adoption of a child and assume 
that relation does not create the legal 
relation of parent and child. The 
adoption proceedings must conform 
to the requirements of statutory law 
upon the subject or a legal adoption 
is not effected. But the breach of 
the contract by the obligor gives to 
the obligee a right to recover from the 
former’s estate the fruits of a legal 
adoption. (Barney v. Hutchinson, 25 
Ne Mii Pac. 890.) 

Husband and Wife.—Actions for 
the alienation of a spouse’s affections 
are not infrequent, but are brought 

usually against the party causing the 
alienation. In Claxton v, Pool (— 
Mo. 197 S. W. 349) suit was 
brought against the husband of the 
wrongdoer.- It failed for two rea- 
sons: first, because the defendant was 
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not shown to have been a conspirator 
with his wife in wronging the plaintiff 
—at most he had only known of and 
approved her conduct; and second, be- 
cause the married-woman’s legislation 
of the state had relieved the husband 
from liability for the wife’s torts. 
Marriage and Divorce.—That the 
adoption ‘of the Uniform Marriage 
and Divorce Acts in all the states 
would result in benefits to society 
and relief to the courts is shown by a 
recent Pennsylvania decision (In re 


Grossman’s Estate, — Pa. —, 106 
At. 86). Grossman and his wife, 
residents of Pennsylvania, entered 


into an agreement of separation. A 
few months afterward he secured a 
divorce in Nevada without service of 
process on the wife and without her 
appearance in the action. Thereafter 
he married again and died. It was 
held that the second wife acquired by 
the marriage no right in Grossman’s 
estate, as the second marriage was 
invalid in Pennsylvania. 

It is sufficient ground for annulling 
a marriage that the woman entered 
into the contract with the secret de- 
termination to refuse marital inter- 
course and adhered to such refusal at 
all times after marriage (Millar v 
Millar, 175 Cal. 797, 167 Pac. 394, 
Ann. Cas. 1918, E 184). 

That a valid marriage can be en- 
tered into by the exchange of promises 
through the mail is the doctrine of 
Great Northern Railway Co. v. John- 
son (254 Fed. 683). In this case the 
man, who resided in Minnesota, sent 
to the woman, who resided in Mis- 
souri, a written agreement that the 
parties should from its date assume 
the relation of husband and wife. He 
signed it in duplicate and the woman 
signed both papers and returned one 
to the man. It was held that the 
contract was governed by the law of 
Missouri, where the acceptance was 
mailed, but as both states recognized 
common-law marriages, no question in 
the conflict of laws arose. ‘The trans- 
action would not amount to a valid 
marriage under the Uniform Marriage 
License Act referred to earlier in this 
article. : 

The statutes of Virginia provide 
that a divorce may be decreed to the 
party abandoned “where either party 
willfully deserts or abandons the other 
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for three years.” The husband de- 
serted the wife, and within three 
months thereafter he became per- 
manently insane. As the ground for 
divorce does not arise from mere 
abandonment, but that must be wil- 
fully continued for three years, and 
as an insane person cannot form an 
intent to continue the abandonment, 
the court held that the wife’s cause 
of action had not occurred in this case 
and that her complaint should be dis- 
missed. (Wright v. Wright, — Va. 
—, 99 S. E. 515.) 

Medical Practitioners.—The  at- 
tempt to hold a trained nurse to be 
engaged in the practice of medicine 
failed, as it clearly should have failed, 
in Frank v. South (175 Ky. 416, 194 
S. W. 375, Ann. Cas. 1918, EH. 682). 
Quite different is the case of a 
graduate of the American College of 
Neuropathy who has over his office 
the sign “Dr. J. A. Seibert, Neuro- 
path,” and who meets patients and 
treats them by manipulation of parts 
of the body affected by disease (Com- 
monwealth v. Seibert, 262 Pa. 345, 
105 At. 507). A Pennsylvania 
statute prohibits any one from prac- 
ticing medicine without a license. 
Dr. Seibert claimed that he was not 
within the statute, but was treating 
patients by a system known as neurop- 
athy, in accordance with which dis- 
eased portions of the body are restored 
to health by regulating the blood 
supply to the involved areas: through 
the nerve mechanism. The © court 
held that the term medicine was used 
in the statute in a comprehensive 
sense and included every form of the 
healing art. It also upheld the 
statute as a valid exercise of the 
police power. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Damages.—Whether punitive dam- 
ages are recoverable in a particular 
case is a question upon which courts 
differ. The New York Court of 
Appeals has laid down the rule that 
they are recoverable only by the per- 
son directly affected by defendant’s 


misconduct. (Tidd »v. Skinner, 225 
Nie clas. Loe No, 247). Ine this: 


case the widowed mother of a son 
whose death was due to the use of 
heroin sold to him by defendants re- 
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covered a verdict of $2,000 com- 
pensatory damages and $1,000 puni- 
tive damages. There was evidence 
from which the jury could find that 
defendants knew of the excessive use 
of the drug by the son and the harm- 
ful effects upon him. Applying the 
rule stated above, however, the court 
held that the mother was entitled to 
compensatory damages only. 

The pledgee who wrongfully con- 
verts collateral is liable to the pledgor ~ 
for its value less the secured debt 
(Brightson v. Claflin, 225 N. Y. 469, 
N. E. —). Although the de- 
cision has been criticized as violative 
of technical rules of law, it is to be 
commended as an example of judi- 
cial determination, to render justice 
speedily and in a single action by dis- 
regarding technicalities. 

Protecting the Credulous.—The 
tendency. of courts to follow the moral 
sense of the community rather than 
the technical rules of law in deter- 
mining whether conduct is fraudulent 
is brought out clearly in Thomas v. 
Moon (— Wash. —, 177 Pac. 734). 
A vendor’s bill to rescind a, transfer 
of property was sustained, although 
his stupidity had largely contributed 
to his being overreached by the de- 
fendants. Karly law did not treat 
an oral cheat as a crime. Later it 
was held that misrepresentations were 
not actionable unless such as were 
calculated to deceive persons of or- 
dinary prudence. Now the law aims 
to protect the weak and the credu- 
lous against the unscrupulous. 

Waiver and Estoppel.—The distine- 
tion between these much discussed 
terms is stated with considerable 
fulness in Daniels Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
v. Gallivan Building Co. (— N. C. 
—, 97 S. E. 718), a decision worthy 
of careful reading. “Waiver” is de- 
fined as ‘‘the voluntary surrender of a 
right, while estoppel is the refusal to 
permit its assertion because of the 
mischief that has been done.” A jury 
may infer waiver by a building con- 
tractor who inspects materials and is 
not prevented by concealment or 
otherwise from discovering defects. 

Naturalization—The United States 
statutes require an alien applying for 
admission to citizenship to show that 
for five years previous he “has be- 
haved as a man of good ‘moral char- 
<a 
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acter, and well disposed to the good 
order and happiness” of the country. 
An applicant was denied naturaliza- 
tion because as a saloonkeeper he had 
habitually violated the Sunday-closing 
law of Illinois, although the law was 
not enforced by city or state officers 
and it was necessary to keep his place 
open in order to retain his trade 
against competition (U. 8. v. Ger- 
stein, 284 Ill. 174, 119 N. HE. 922, 1 
A. L. R. 318). The court declared 
that 


the binding force and effect of a law, 
and the duty of persons to obey it and 
of courts to enforce it, cannot be made to 
depend upon the public sentiment as to 
its wisdom or unwisdom, or on the opin- 
ion of a court whether it is good or 
bad law. If it is a law, persons are 
bound to obey it and courts to enforce it. 


Workmen’s Compensation. — The 
New York Workmen’s-Compensation 
statute provides that “in case of an 
injury resulting in serious facial or 
head disfigurements, the commission 
may make such awards or compensa- 
tion as it may deem proper and 
equitable in view of the disfigurement, 
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but not to exceed $3,500.” The com- 
mission awarded a disfigured claim- 
ant $2,500. Upon appeal two judges 
voted to remit the case to the commis- 
sion for more facts as to the claim- 
ant’s loss of earning power, two 
judges were of the opinion that pre- 
sumptively the award was for loss of 
earning power, while three members 
of the court had no doubt that pain 
of body and mind was a proper sub- 
ject of compensation, although they 
also held that facial disfigurement is 
related to earning power, in some em- 
ployments causing almost a total dis- 
qualification. (Sweeting v. American 
Knife Co., 226 N. Y. 199, 123 N. E. 
82.) 

A liberal construction was given to 
the phrase, death “arising out of and 
in the course of employment,” in 
Cranney’s Case (— Mass. —, 122 N. 
E. 266). The head waiter at a hotel 
discharged a subordinate for good 
cause. Later the discharged man re- 
turned to the premises and killed the 
head, waiter, whose death “was held 
to come within the provision for com- 
pensation. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


LEGISLATION 


Federal Legislation.—Federal leg- 
islation has added but little to the 
volume of criminal law except in con- 
nection with the internal-revenue and 
income taxes (Ch. 18; see also XIII, 
Publie Finance) ; with violation of 
statutes regulating the purchase and 
sale of food commodities (Ch. 125; 
see also I, Congress) ; and with viola- 
tions of the prohibitory liquor law 
(see ibid.). 

State Legislation: Anarchist Em- 
blems.—,Criminal statutes appearing 
in the state session laws of 1919 are 
especially interesting, as they show 
certain waves of popular sentiment 
sweeping over the entire country. An 
example is afforded by Ch. 231 of the 
Laws of Delaware, which declares it a 
high misdemeanor to display any flag 
or ensign bearing an inscription op- 
posed to organized government and 
subjects the offender to a fine of not 
more than $2,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding 15 years, or to both. 
With variations this statutory prohi- 


bition appears in Idaho (Ch. 96), Illi- 
nois (p. 421), Indiana (Ch. 125), the 
most elaborate in its provisions, 
Michigan (No. 104), Minnesota (Ch. 
46), Nebraska (Ch. 208), New York 
(Ch. 409), Oklahoma (Ch. 83), Ore- 
gon (Ch. 35), and Vermont (No. 
195). The constitutionality of a 
pioneer form of this legislation was 
sustained in Commonwealth v. Karro- 
nen (219 Mass. 30, 106 N. E. 556). 
The court held the statute to be a 
valid exercise of police power. It did 
not interfere unreasonably with the 
liberty of the citizen, and it had a 
rational connection with the preserva- 
tion of public safety. 

Criminal Syndicalism.—Another 
statute which reappears in many 
states defines and punishes criminal 
syndicalism. Ch. 70 of the Laws of 
Oklahoma defines the crime as the 
doctrine which advocates crime, physi- 
eal violence, arson, destruction of 
property, or sabotage as a means of 
accomplishing or effecting industrial 
or political ends for profit. It defines 
sabotage as a malicious, felonious, in- 
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tentional, or unlawful damage, injury 
to, or destruction of real or personal 
property of an employer or owner by 
his employees or the employees of 
others, or by any persons at their own 
instance or at the request of others. 
It is punishable as a felony with 
heavy fine and imprisonment. The 
assemblage of persons for the promo- 
tion of sabotage or syndicalism is also 
a crime, as is the permitted use of 
one’s premises for such assemblages. 
This legislation, varying somewhat in 
details, is found in Alaska (Ch. 6), 
Hawaii (Act 186), Illinois (p. 420), 
Michigan (No. 255), Nebraska «(Ch. 
261), and Oregon (Ch. 12). 

The Minnesota statute (Laws of 
1917, Ch. 215) declaring syndicalism 
a crime and providing for the criminal 
punishment of teachers of sabotage or 
those advocating other methods of 
terrorism, or the destruction of life 
or property for the accomplishment of 
social, economic, or political ends, has 
been held not obnoxious to the state 
or Federal constitution, but clearly 
within the restrictive power of the 
legislature (State v. Moilen, 140 
Minn. 112, 167 N. W. 345, 1 A. L. R. 
331). Said the court: 


Sabotage as practiced by those advo- 
cating it as an appropriate and proper 
method of adjusting labor troubles, em- 
braces among other lesser offensive acts, 
the willful and intentional injury to or 
destruction of the property of the em- 
ployer, in retaliation for his failure or 
refusal to comply with wage or other kin- 
dred demands. It amounts to malicious 
mischief, and is a crime at common law 
as well as by statute. The methods of 
terrorism referred to in the statute have 
close relation to sabotage, and are prac- 
ticed for the purpose of intimidation, and 
to coerce employers into a compliance 
with labor demands. Methods of that sort 
_ are equally unlawful and open to legisla- 
tive condemnation. 


-Criminal Code Revisions.—Ne- 
braska’s Session Laws of 1919 contain 
a very radical revision of the statutes 
relating to crime with many additions 
to the older laws. Ch. 190 covers 
many topics. Title III gives to the 
Department of Agriculture very ex- 
tensive police power to protect the 
interests of the public in game and 
fish. Licenses to hunt or fish are pro- 
hibited to those not citizens of the 


United States. Severe penalties are 
provided for offenders and _ broad 
powers for their detention and 
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punishment are given to the Depart- 
ment officials. Title IV arms the 
Department of Labor with similar 
authority for the enforcement of 
drastic regulations. Ch. 14 repro- 
duces Sabbath-breaking legislation 
from Puritan New England but ex- 
cepts from its provisions those who 
observe Saturday as their sabbath, 
also families who are emigrating, as 
well as watermen, ferrymen, the 
keepers of toll bridges, and railways” 
running necessary trains. It also 
permits public dancing on Sunday in 
cities of the metropolitan class having ~ 
a public-welfare board with authority 
to regulate such dancing. Ch. 195 
provides that if two or more persons 
conspire to commit,a felony or to de- 
fraud the State of Nebraska, and one 
or more persons do any act to effect 
such conspiracy, each person shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or 
both. It declares an emergency to 
exist demanding that the Act go into 
effect as soon as approved. It would 
be interesting to know what con- 


spiracies called for this, urgent 
statute. Ch. 212 excites no such 
curiosity. It is an act for the eradi- 


cation of grasshoppers by the use of 
poison. If the owner of the land does 
not comply with the law, not only 
may a public official do the poisoning 
and charge the expense on the land, 
but violations of the statute are mis- 
demeanors finable with $50 to $100 
and costs of the proceedings. If the 
land is rented, notice to the tenant is. 
notice to the owner. As _ between 
them it is the duty of the owner to 
supply the poison and of the tenant. 
to apply it. By Ch. 227 nepotism is 
made unlawful, except when the rela- 
tive appointed has a salary under 
$800. 

A revision of statutes relating to 
“Crimes and their Punishment” in 
Missouri is found in the Session 
Laws pp. 247-262. Particularly min- 
ute and severe are the regulations. 
of the employment of children. Em- 
bezzlement by a bailee is made punish- 
able as theft. Bigamy is defined so 
as to include conduct not punishable 
at common law. 

Protection of Business.—States do 
not hesitate to exercise the police 
power in promotion of the business 
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interests of the people. Ch. 573 of 
the Laws of California is an example. 
_In order “to promote the development 
of the California fruit and vegetable 
industry in state and interstate mar- 
kets and to protect the state’s reputa- 
tion,” standards are prescribed and 
penalties are provided and drastic 
powers of inspection are given to offi- 
eials. To this class belongs Ch. 58 
of Alaska Laws, making it a misde- 
meanor to obstruct, divert or pollute 
salmon-spawning streams or waters, 
and Ch. 197, punishing the sale of 
petroleum products without inspec- 
tion and the sale of inferior products 
as those which have been inspected; 
No. 4 in South Carolina requiring 
cotton seed to be labelled so as to 
show the percentage of ammonia 
which it contains; and Chs. 4 and 82 
in Utah, providing, respectively, for 
the inspection of apiaries and the 
punishment for selling adulterated or 
misbranded insecticides and _ fungi- 
cides, and Ch. 47, regulating the tak- 
ing of fish and game. 

Protection of Health and Morals. 
—Statutes for the protection of health 
and morals multiply yearly; witness 
Ch. 20 of Alaska Laws and Ch. 234 
of Delaware for the abatement of 
houses of prostitution, with provi- 
sions that common fame is competent 
evidence in favor of the charge; also 
Ch. 56 of Alaska as to gambling 
houses, and Ch. 97 of Idaho on the 
same topic. 

Theft of Automobiles.—The extent 
of automobile stealing is shown by 
the numerous statutes passed and pro- 
posed for the prevention and criminal 
punishment of such thefts. The 
validity of the Illinois statute on the 
subject was assailed but upheld in 
People v. Fernow (286 Ill. 627, 122 
N. E. 155). Its purpose was not only 
to prevent the larceny of automobiles, 
but also to prevent those who used 
these cars in the commission of a 
crime from escaping detection by 
changing the manufacturer’s serial 
number and thus making difficult the 
identification of the car. Statutes 
varying in form but having the same 
purpose are found in Idaho (Ch. 99), 
Missouri (Sec. 4536, p. 252), which 
is declared an emergency law because 
of no adequate law in force, Nebraska 
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290) Texas (Ch. 138), and New York 
(Ch. 379). :; 

Miscellaneous.—That certain of- 
fenses are unusually common in par- 
ticular states would seem to be indi- 
cated by statutes that are peculiar 
to those states. Ch. 91 in Arizona 
regulates with strictness the business 
of making small loans and provides 
severe punishment for its infraction. 
Ch. 92 makes the sale, encumbrance, 
concealment, or removal by a condi- 
tional vendor of articles which he has 
received in that capacity a felony. 
Illinois (p. 572) makes it a misde- 
meanor to willfully destroy or permit 
to waste food of the value of $25 or 
more with intent to cause scarcity or 
to increase the price. Indiana by Ch. 
166 provides for the punishment as a 
misdemeanor of the sale of water for 
human consumption which has not 
been analyzed and certified as fit. for 
use. Minnesota by Ch. 93 provides 
for punishing those guilty of seditious 
and disloyal acts, language, and 
propaganda by fines up to $10,000 and 
imprisonment not exceeding 20 years. 
Missouri (p. 252) punishes criminally 
the soaping of tracks or otherwise 
obstructing railroad operations; by 
‘Sec. 4464 (p. 257) subjects the 
owner of mischievous animals to 
liability of conviction for man- 
slaughter of persons killed by them; 
by Sec. 4465 (p. 257) subjects a 
physician to like liability by causing 
death without design by misconduct 
while drunk; and by Sec. 4580 (p. 
259) declares various actions which 
are only trespass at common law to 
be offenses against public and private 
property. Oklahoma (Ch. 168) 
makes it a felony to use “Trust” or 
“Trust Co.” when the person or cor- 
poration using the title does not pos- 
sess the capital required by law to do 
a trust business. South Carolina 
(No. 107) requires separate accommo- 
dations for white and colored pas- 
sengers in street cars, gives a con- 
ductor the powers of police to carry 
out the provisions of the Act, and 
punishes violations of them by fine of 
not more than $100 and not more 
than 30 days in prison or at work on 
the chain gang. 

Delaware appears to be the first 
state to legislate for the enfercement 


(Ch. 160), Oklahoma (Chs. 102 and|of the Eighteenth Amendment (Ch. 
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239), though Ch. 455 in Minnesota 
recognizes its existence. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Baggage Porters as Public Offi- 
cials—One result of transferring the 
management of the railroads to the 
U. S. Government during the war was 
the transformation of the baggage 
porter into a public official and the 
making of an attempt to bribe this 
menial a,crime under Sec. 39 of the 
Federal Criminal Code (U. S. »v. 
Krichman, 256 Fed. 974). Said the 
court: m 


If we look at the purpose of the sec- 
tion, there seems to me every reason not 
to draw any line based upon the supposed 
inaptitude of the words “official func- 
tion.”’ The section is full of verbiage, 
no doubt, but its very presence shows its 
desire for comprehension. The drafts- 
man certainly wished to include all ef- 
forts by corruption to impede the success 
of the United States in any of its enter- 
prises. 


Labor lLaws.—Whether an em- 
ployer violates the eight-hour law in 
the District of Columbia depends upon 
the character of his establishment. 
If he is a manufacturer, he is sub- 
ject to one rule. If he is conducting 
a mercantile business, he is subject to 
a different rule. In Hotchkiss v. Dis- 
trict of Columbia (44 App. Cas. D. C. 
73, Ann. Cas. 1918, D. 683) it was 
held that one who employes a number 
of girls in making dresses for cus- 
tomers is engaged in a manufacturing 
and not a mercantile enterprise. 

Conspiracy against Trade.—Whole- 
sale dealers are held to violate the 
conspiracy laws of California when 
they enter into an agreement fixing 
the retail price of bread which they 
sell to retailers and bind themselves 
not to sell to any retailer who does 
not maintain such price (People v. H. 
Jevne Co., — Cal. —, 178 Pac. 547). 

Anti-Trust Laws.—The U. 8. Su- 
preme Court has declared (U. 8S. v. 
Colgate, 250 U. S. 300, 39 S. C. 
465) that it is not criminal under the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act for a manu- 
facturer to refuse to sell his goods 
to a dealer who has habitually resold 
them at prices lower than those fixed 
by the manufacturer if he does not 
require the dealer to agree not to sell 
below such price. Said the court: 
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In the absence of any purpose to create 
or maintain a monopoly, the Act does 
not restrict the long recognized right of 
trader or manufacturer engaged in an 
entirely private business freely to exer- 
cise his own private discretion as to par- 
ties with whom he will deal; and, of 
course, he may. announce in advance the 
circa under which he will refuse 
to sell. 


Transporting Liquor.—Homer Gud- 
ger of North Carolina was en route 
from Baltimore, Md., to his house in 
Asheville, N. C. At Lynchburg, Va., 
a search of his suitcase revealed eight 
quarts of whiskey in his possession, 
and he was arrested for violation of 
the Reed bone-dry statute. He was 
acquitted on the ground that in trans- 
porting the liquor “through” a dry 
state he was not transporting it 
“into” the state. (U. 8S. v. Gudger, 
249 U.S. 373, 39 S. C. 323.) 

The same statute was under con- 
sideration in U. S. v. Hill (248 U. 8. 
420, 39 S.C. 143), when the defendant 
was held to be a criminal under the 
Federal statute though his act was 
sanctioned by state law. He bought a 
quart of whiskey in Kentucky and 
took it with him to his’ home in 
West Virginia. The state prohibitory 
| statute permits a person to bring in 
a quart of spirituous liquor once in 
30 days for personal use. The Reed 
amendment makes it criminal for any 
one to transport in interstate com- 
merce any intoxicating liquor into a 
prohibition state except for scientific, 
medicinal, or sacramental purposes. 
Hill’s transportation of the quart of 
whiskey into the dry state of West 
Virginia was held to be within the 
Federal law which was paramount to 
the state statute. 

Waiving Right to be Present at 
Trial—tThe Supreme Court of Mis- 
sissippi holds that even in a capital 
case the accused can waive his right. 
to be present at the trial. It ascribes 
the old rule, which made his absence 
during any part of the trial reversible 
error in case of his conviction, to 
judicial disposition to protect the ac- 
cused against the harshness of ancient. 
criminal procedure. In the case at. 
bar the voluntary absence of the ac- 
cused was temporary, was known to. 
the counsel, and no’ objection’ was 
made until after conviction. The 
conviction was sustained. (Thomas: 


. 
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v. State, 117 Miss. 532, 78 So. 147, 
Ann. Cas. 1918, E. 371.) 

Anti-Tipping Laws.—The Iowa 
statute making it a crime for em- 
ployees to accept tips but leaving em- 
ployers free to receive them has been 
held void because it grants to em- 
ployers special privileges or immuni- 
ties in violation of the state constitu- 
tion (Dunahoo v. Huber, — Ja. 
IGbeNe VV 123.)". 

Justifiable Homicide.—Is an officer 
who has a warrant for the arrest of 
one charged with a misdemeanor 
justified in killing such person when 
assailed by him? In State v. Dun- 
ning (— N. C. —, 98 S. E. 530) 
the misdemeanant, one White, was a 
violent and dangerous man when 
drunk, and being drunk on this occa- 
sion, violated several village ordi- 
nances, including several breaches of 
the peace. Defendant, who was con- 
stable and chief of police, having a 
warrant for his arrest, undertook to 
enforce it, when he was attacked by 
White with a drawn knife, and shot 
his assailant to subdue him, although 
defendant might have escaped from 
the room and escaped harm. The 
court held that it was defendant’s 
duty to make the arrest, that he was 
not obliged to retreat but could stand 
and subdue his assailant, even if he 
had to kill him in so doing. This is 
in accordance with Sec. 1055 of. the 
New York Penal Law, which declares 
homicide justifiable when committed 
by. -a public officer necessarily in 
overcoming actual resistance to the 
‘execution of legal process. 

Crime and Immorality.—The dis- 
tinction between immoral and crim- 
inal acts is brought out very clearly 
in the recent Georgia case of McIntosh 
». State (— Ga. App. —, 98 S. HE. 
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555). McIntosh intended to com- 
mit forgery by raising a check for 
$2.60 to $57.60. He altered the 
figures but left the words of the check 
unchanged. ‘To an indictment for for- 
gery he demurred, and his demurrer 
was sustained on the ground that the 
legal effect of the check had not been 
affected by the alteration of the fig- 
ures, because of the rule that when 
the words and figures in a negotiable 
instrument differ, the words control. 
In the New York negotiable-instru- 
ments law (Sec. 36) the rule is 
stated to be that when there is a 
discrepancy between the words and 
the figures, the sum denoted by the 
words is the sum payable. In the 
Georgia case the would-be forger did 
not deceive the bank, for the dis- 
crepancy between the words and 
figures was discovered upon present- 
ment of the check. McIntosh’s guilt 
was moral, not criminal. 

Evidence of Seduction.—That dif- 
ferences of opinion among judges are 
not confined to cases growing out of 
reformatory legislation is apparent 
from the New York case of People v. 
Taleisnik (225 N. Y. 489, 122 N. E, 
615). Defendant was convicted of se- 
duction under a promise of marriage. 
The conviction was affirmed by a 
unanimous Appellate Division, but 
the decision was reversed by a vote 
of four to three in the Court of Ap- 
peals, on the ground that the seduced 
female’s evidence was not legally cor- 
roborated. The situation is one in 
which the majority of the Court of 
Appeals favors the strict enforcement 
of a harsh rule because it is ancient 
and sustained by precedent, whereas 
the minority of the Court and all the 
judges in the courts below favor its 
modification. 
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PUBLIC LANDS 


Morris BIEN 


Homestead Legislation.—Congress 
has been solicitous regarding the in- 
terests of the men who served in our 
military forces during the war, and on 
Sept. 29, 1919, passed an act to pro- 
tect the interests of those who had 
been injured and were undergoing vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Any such 
persons who prior to entering upon 
such course had made entry or applica- 
tion for public lands under the home- 
stead law or who had settled or may 
thereafter settle upon public lands 
will be entitled to a leave of absence 
from the land for the purpose of un- 
dergoing such training, and the period 
of such training shall be counted as 
constructive residence, but no patent 
is to issue to any such homesteader 
who has not resided upon, improved, 
and cultivated his homestead for a pe- 
riod of at least one year. On Feb. 25, 
1919, Congress extended to persons en- 
gaged in the military and naval serv- 
ice in connection with the Mexican 
Border operations or during the war 
with Germany and her allies the priv- 
ileges of existing laws under which 
credit is given on account of residence 
on homestead entries to those who had 
served in our Army and Navy. The 
General Land Office issued a circular 
(No. 641) under date of April 25, 1919 
giving the regulations under the laws 
applicable to entries on public lands 
by soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
served during the operations on the 
Mexican Border and during the war 
with Germany. 

On Feb. 25, 1919, Congress amended 
the Act of Aug. 22, 1914, which pro- 
vided for leave of absence of entrymen 
from their entries for not to exceed 
five months in each year in one or two 
continuous periods, by providing that 
upon application of the entryman and 
on account only of climatic conditions 
making residence on the homestead for 


seven months in each year a hardship, 
the term of residence might be reduced 
to not more than six months in each 
year over a period of four years or to 
not more than five months in each year 
over a period of five years, but the to- 
tal residence required shall in no 
event exceed 25 months, not less than 
five of which shall be in each year. 

On Sept. 29, 1919, an amendment 
was made in the law providing for 
stock-raising homesteads, passed on 
Dec. 29, 1916, so that any person who 
had made homestead entry of the us- 
ual character, which is limited to 160 
or 320 acres, could take any additional 
lands within 20 miles of-his original 
entry so as to make a total area ‘of not 
exceeding 640 acres, but must take in 
any contiguous lands within that dis- 
tance. This changed the provision of 
the original law which permitted the 
entryman to take only contiguous 
lands. 

The year 1919 in certain parts of 
the Northwest was unusually dry, 
causing total or partial failures of 
crops and much loss of cattle besides 
imposing great hardships upon the. 
land entrymen. An Act of July 24, 
1919, provided that a homestead en- 
tryman may be excused from residence 
upon his homestead during the year 
1919 when he found it necessary to 
leave his homestead to seek employ- 
ment for the support of himself and 
his family. 

Forfeiture of Coos Bay Wagon- 
Road Grant.—The grant which was 
made by Congress on March 3, 1869 
for the building of a wagon road from 
Coos Bay to Roseburg, Ore., is claimed 
by the United States to be subject to 
forfeiture because of failure to comply 
with the provisions of the law for rea- 
sons similar to those involved in the 
Oregon & California Railroad Grant 
(A. Y. B., 1917, pe 581), and by Act 
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of Feb. 26, 1919, Congress authorized 
a settlement with the present holders 
of the grant, namely, the Southern 
Oregon Co., by which payment would 
be made to that Company of $232,- 
463.07 upon the transfer of title to the 
United States of the granted lands in 
the counties of Coos and Douglas in 
Oregon. Upon the acquisition of this 
title the suit now pending in the U.S. 
Supreme Court against the company is 
to be dismissed, and thereafter the 
lands are to be classified and disposed 
of in substantially. the same manner 
as in the case of the Oregon-California 
grant lands. 

Lands for School Purposes on Rec- 
lamation Projects—The work of the 
Reclamation Service results in the de- 
velopment of considerable areas of 
land previously desert and to a large 
extent uninhabited. As a consequence 
there is always considerable difficulty 
in securing lands for school purposes. 
On Oct. 20, 1919, Congress sent to the 
President an Act, which became law 
without his signature, providing that 
the Secretary of the Interior may issue 
patents to school districts in any recla- 
mation townsite located within the 
district to the extent of not more than 
six acres in each townsite, with the 
proviso that if any land conveyed un- 
' der the Act shall cease entirely to be 
used for school purposes, the title 
shall revest in the United States. 
This legislation makes unnecessary 
special legislation for each of such 
cases. 

Lands for City Water Supply.—The 
city of San Diego, Cal., found it neces- 
sary to utilize certain lands within the 
Cleveland National Forest and the 
Capitan Grande Indian Reservation 
for dam and reservoir purposes in con- 
nection with the city water supply: 
On Feb. 28, 1919, Congress passed 
an Act giving specified lands to 
the city for such purpose. The city is 
required to compensate for the rights 
of any Indians which may be involved 
in the use of the lands in the Indian 
reservations, and as further compensa- 
tion is to furnish water for the War 
and Navy Departments at the base 
stations which are to be established 
in the vicinity of the city. 

Arid Land Reclamation in Nevada. 
—An Act approved on Oct. 22, 1919, 
makes special provision to encourage 
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the sinking of artesian wells in order 
to irrigate the arid lands within the 
state of Nevada. Exclusive right to 
the use of a tract of 2,560 acres is 
given for a period not exceeding two 
years for the purposes of exploration. 
The permit is given upon condition 
that operations for the development 
of underground waters shall begin 
within six months and continue with 
reasonable diligence in case sufficient 
water has been developed to produce 
agricultural crops at a profit upon not 
less than 20 acres of land. ‘The per- 
mittee shall be entitled to a patent for 
one-quarter of the land embraced in 
the permit. The remaining area coy- 
ered by such permit shall be open to 
homestead entry of the usual form. 

Status of Public Lands.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the condition of 
the public lands on July 1, 1919, giy- 
ing for each state the area of unap- 
propriated and unreserved land on 
that date, divided into surveyed public 
lands and the total thereof: 


Surveyed, Total, 
acres acres 

Alabama 37,740 37,740 
(ATIZOUD ote ehar 7,142,565 | 20,714,785 
Arkansas .... 300,599 "307,599 
California 15,654,405 | 20,239,977 
Colorado 8,251,297 9,547,978 
Florida 117,784 117,784 
dang, Pysecr ee 6,745,861 | 10,688,608 
SANSA SMa fies 4,956 4,956 
Louisiana 30,129 30,129 
Michigan 73,106 73,106 
Minnesota 240,314 240,314 
Mississippi 39,933 39,933 
Missouri 78 if 
Montana ae 4,182,643 7,133,594 
Nebraska .... 92,826 92,826 
Nevada ..... 31,971,560 | 55,117.940 
New Mexico . 14,033,148 | 18,785,723 
North Dakota. 90,547 90,547 
Oklahoma 20,994 20,994 
Orerong aise eis = 13,412,269 | 14,161,101 
South Dakota 531,810 561,209 
Witahe Pees sian. 14,217,026 | 31,321,987 
Washington 868,502 1,177,801 
Wisconsin 4 6,934 6,934 
Wyoming ....| 20,721,658) 22,387,979 

SOLA ah dates 138,788,684 | 212,901,622 


The unappropriated lands in Alaska 
are not included. The total area of 
Alaska is 378,165,760 acres, of which 
about 25,384,000 acres are reserved, 
20,713,205 acres for forestry purposes. 
Approximately 1,144,449 acres have 
been surveyed under the rectangular 
system. 

Disposition of Public and Indian 
Lands.—The total area of public and 
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Tndian lands originally entered and 
allowed during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1919, was 11,863,672.28 acres, 
not including 137, 403. 27 acres. em- 
braced in finals not heretofore counted 
as original dispositions of land, an 
increase of 1,889,340.67 acres as com- 
pared with the area originally entered 
and allowed during the fiscal year 
1918. This increase in allowed entries 
is due to the Stock-Raising Home- 
stead Act of Dec. 29, 1916, 5,559,- 
235.11 acres having been allowed under 
that Act. 

The area patented during the fiscal 
year was 10,777,001.349 acres, an in- 
crease of 1,224,519.132 acres as com- 
pared with the fiscal year 1918. Of 
the above area 8,312,318.888 acres was 


patented under the homestead laws, 
an increase of 1,819,521.072 acres, not 
including as homesteads 13,334.12 
acres patented as soldiers’ additional 
entries. 

The total cash receipts from the 
sales of public lands, including fees and 
commissions ($1,194,472.10), sales 
of reclamation townsites ($43,863.86) , 
and sales of lands in the Oregon & 
California Railroad grant ($114, 
008.32), for the fiscal year 1919 were 
$2,817,063.27. The total receipts from 
the sales of Indian land were $1,387,- 
781.74.. Other receipts aggregated 
$98,829.19. The total receipts during 
the fiscal year 1919 were $4,303,674.20, 
a decrease of $1,128,153.46 as com- 
pared with the fiscal year 1918. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


U Ss. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
GrorGE OTIS Sarr 


General Activities—The year 1919 
marked the fortieth milestone for the 
U. S. Geological Survey. Its growth 
through the 40 years since its creation 
may be suggested by a comparison of 
its original appropriation of $106,000 
in 1879 with $1,437,745 for the fiscal 
year 1919. 

During the year the Survey con- 
tinued its work along the usual lines. 
The areas mapped during the year ag- 
gregated 13,000 sq. miles surveyed 
geologically and 11,300 surveyed topo- 
graphically. Stream-flow investiga- 
tions were continued at 1,200 gauging 
stations. Nearly 30 million acres of 
public lands were classified. There 
were published 147 reports and 140 
topographic maps, and more than a 
- million books and maps were distrib- 
uted to the public. 

The year has naturally been one of 
readjustment. During the war the or- 
ganization was almost wholly on a war 
basis; its routine activities were prac- 
tically suspended. The war brought 
many changes in its wake, and the re- 
adjustments in the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey have embraced a num- 
ber of new and hitherto untrodden 
fields. Without enumerating further 
the routine achievements of the year, 
mention is here made of the broader 
outlook for present and future activi- 
ties. 
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Topographic Mapping Programme. 
—Several factors have combined to 
put added emphasis on the country’s 
need ofan adequate topographic map 
of its whole territory. With nearly 
60 per cent. of the area of the United 
States totally unmapped and much 
that has been mapped in need of re- 
surveys, and with the Geological Sur- 
vey, the largest mapping organization 
in the country, surveying only about 
40 per cent. of the area in 40 years, 
the logical demand is for more speed. 
If these maps are to serve their full 
purpose in promoting national devel- 
opment, the whole country must be 
mapped within this generation or, 
even better, within the next decade. 
The estimated cost of this mapping 
programme is $40,000,000, including 
the cost of revising the older surveys. 
To accomplish this work within the 
period desired, however, would involve 
more than the appropriation of this 
amount of money by the Federal and 
state governments. An organization 
of specially trained engineers must be 
built up by means of gradually in- 
creased appropriations, beginning with 
$700,000 for the field season of 1919 
and reaching a maximum of $4,500,- | 
000 in 1928. It is believed that on 
such a scale of expenditure the field 
surveys could be both economically 
and effectively executed, and the work 
could be completed in 1932. : 

West Indian Surveys—An in- 
creased appreciation of the value of 
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scientific investigation in planning the 
wise utilization of natural resources 
has led several of the West Indian re- 
publics to seek the assistance of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior and 
to make codperative agreements where- 
by topographic and geologic surveys 
of the islands are to be made at the 
expense of their Governments and the 
technical supervision is to be assumed 
by the U. 8S. Geological Survey. 

During the year a general geologic 
reconnaissance was made in the Do- 
minican republic, arrangements were 
completed for organizing the topo- 
graphic surveys, and field work begun. 
In Haiti plans have been perfected 
for similar work. In a special mes- 
sage to the Cuban Congress the Presi- 
dent of Cuba urged an appropriation 
for the topographic and geologic sur- 
vey of the island, and the codperative 
assistance of the Geological Survey 
has been promised to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment on this largest of the West 
Indian projects. A geologic recon- 
naissance of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States and a part of Porto Rico 
has also been made. In Porto Rico a 
topographic survey also is desired by 
the local Government. 

A Power Programme.—Under the 
war demand for fuel conservation the 
hydraulic engineers of the Geological 
Survey served the Fuel Administra- 
tion in a field study of power prob- 
lems. A power survey of the United 
States was begun, and at the end of 
the war Secretary of the Interior Lane 
asked of Congress two appropriations, 
one of $50,000 for continuing this 
power survey over the whole United 
States, and another of $200,000 for an 
intensive survey of the industrial zone 
of the East, where power requirements 
are most congested. A. power pro- 
gramme that calls for the immediate 
and full development of every avail- 
able and feasible water power means 
saving in both coal and in man power. 
The first step is to get the facts for 
the country as a whole and particu- 
larly for the North Atlantic indus- 
trial district. 

This “super-power” project, which 
engineers agree seems wholly practi- 
cable but which can be regarded as 
now only in the vision stage, is to pool 
the power supply for the whole indus- 
trial area between Boston and Wash- 


ington, in which is concentrated one- 
fourth of the power-generating capac- 
ity of the country. Such a unified 
power system would tie together prop- 
erly located steam-electric and hydro- 
electric plants (old plants that are ef- 
ficient as well as new plants) in a 
great power main from which would 
flow the energy to serve a score of rail- 
roads, hundreds of public-service com- 
panies, thousands of mills and fac- 
tories, and millions of homes. Elec- 
trification of our railroads would ef- 
fect fuel economies of more than 50 
per cent. in coal consumed, not to men- 
tion the greater efficiency of electric 
traction through increasing road ca- 
pacity. Equally important, moreover, 
is the relation of cheaper power to 
American industry. 

Commercial Geology.—The study of 
foreign mineral deposits and supplies 
by the Geological Survey has long been 
incidental to the continued inventory 
of the mineral resources of the United 
States. During the war, however, this 
study seemed of new importance, re- 
sulting in a world atlas of the produc- 
tion of the more important mineral 
commodities with other atlases show- 
ing the mineral reserves of Europe 
and South America and a _ large 
amount of information with regard to 
other continents. This work is ¢on- 
tinuing and the first part of what may 
be termed the Atlas of Commercial 
Geology is being published. 

An “open file” of mineral informa- 
tion has been established in the Geo- 
logical Survey. On the cards of this 
file are recorded in abstract the salient 
features in regard to foreign mineral 
deposit—the location and size of the 
productive area, the production, the 
estimated reserves, the grade of the 
ores, and the nature of the commercial 
or political control. Some of the 
largest American concerns engaged in 
the development of foreign mineral 
deposits have made extensive use of 
this file and have in turn contributed 
to it by transmitting material from 
their own files. The willingness to 
pool information that has cost many 
thousands of dollars may be taken as 
indicative of the get-together spirit of 
American industry, a type of public 
service in which it is eminently fitting 
for a Federal scientific bureau to 
codperate. 
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STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
Tuomas L. WATSON 


Activities and Resources.—Thirty- 
nine states maintained geological sur- 
veys during 1919. Of this number 
several were embarrassed because of 
lack of appropriations. During 1919 
the California Mining Bureau reor- 
ganized its field division with greatly 
increased efficiency. The state has 
been divided into four districts with 
a resident engineer in charge of each, 
and branch offices have been estab- 
lished at Redding, Auburn, ,, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. The 
chief work of the surveys continues 
to be econcmic, with special reference 
to mineral resources, but many are 
also charged with highway construc- 
tion, forestation, water-power develop- 
ment, and _ natural-history study. 
During 1919 the state surveys had 
more than $800,000 available for their 
work, and an additional amount of 
more than $218,500 was allotted by 
other state and Federal bureaus work- 
ing in codperation. More than 70 
scientists were employed during the 
year, with 85 others furnished by co- 
operating bureaus. 

Topographic Surveys.—Topograph- 
ic surveys were completed in _ co- 
operation with the U. 8. Geological 
Survey as follows: 800 sq. miles in 
Michigan; 250 sq. miles in Missouri; 
50 sq. miles in North Dakota; 1,540 
sq. miles in Wisconsin; 900 sq. miles 
in Illinois. In Iowa control was se- 
cured for two 15’ quadrangles, and 
110 sq. miles were completely mapped. 
Kansas completed approximately 75 
sq. miles. In Maryland 646.8 sq. 
miles were revised and republished, 
_ maps of Frederick City commenced, 
and two sheets of Baltimore com- 
pleted. In Vermont one and a frac- 
tion quadrangles were completed. 
Mapping of the Coastal Plain in Vir- 
ginia, comprising about one-quarter of 
the total area of the state, was nearly 
completed. Active topographic map- 
ping was under way in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. 

Economic Geology.—As in previous 
years the expenditure of state funds 
for geological surveys was directed 
chiefly to the discovery and develop- 
ment of commercially valuable ma- 
terials. Most of the states codperated 
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with the U. 8S. Geological Survey in 
collecting and publishing statistics of 
mineral production for the year. The 
more important economic investiga- 
tions during the year are briefly sum- 
marized below. 

Natural Materials for the Arts and 
for Building Purposes.—Reports on 
clays were either completed or in 
progress in California, Georgia, In- 


diana, Maryland, Missouri, North~ 
Carolina, and Virginia. Study of 
sand and gravel deposits was in 


progress in Georgia, marbles in Ten- 
nessee, and limestones in North Caro-, 
lina. A.report on slate was published 
by Georgia, and one on the same sub- 
ject is ready for publishing by 
Virginia. 

Coal and Peat.—Kentucky issued 
reports on the coals of eight counties, 
and the report by Illinois on the coals 
of Salem and Gallatin Counties is 
ready for distribution. Work on 
coals was in progress by Maryland, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. The Buch- 
anan County report was published by 
Virginia and the Tazewell County re- 
port is in press. A report on peat 
was published by Minnesota, and 
mapping of lignite deposits was in 
progress by North Dakota during the 
year. 

Oil and Gas.—Reports on oil and 
gas were published by California, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Missouri. Investigations were con- 
tinued on these subjects by Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Texas. Special investigation of as- 
phalt was in progress by Oklahoma. 
Illinois completed the survey of the 
old Clark County oil fields and made 
reconnaissance structural surveys in 
Adams County. California published 
15 oil-field maps. The fiscal year 
1918-19 closed the four-year period 
in California allotted for initiating 
and developing a definite policy for 
carrying on an entirely new kind of 
work in the conservation of petroleum 
and gas. 

Manganese Investigations.—Re- 
ports on manganese were published by 
Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. Field studies on the manganese 
deposits of western Virginia were 
completed and the report is being pre- 
pared for publication. 
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Iron, Copper, Lead, and Zinc.—In 
Michigan economic work comprised 
the valuation of the iron and copper 
mines of the state and the examina- 
tion of mineral properties for the 
Blue-Sky Commission. A preliminary 
report on the geology of east-central 
Minnesota, including the Cuyuna iron 
ore district, was published by Minne- 
sota, and a report on the magnetite 
deposits of the eastern Mesabi range 
is in press. .A report on the iron ores 
of western Virginia, including the 
Blue Ridge, is nearly completed. 
Field work was in progress on the 
brown iron ores of Georgia and on 
maenetite of Tennessee, and was com- 
pleted on the iron ores of North Caro- 
lina. Detailed work was continued 
by Missouri in the Joplin field, and 
investigation of lead and zine and iron 
deposits was carried on by Oklahoma. 
“Copper Resources of the Sierra 
Nevada Foothills Belt” is in prepara- 
tion by California. 

Detailed Areal Surveys.—Mapping 
of Jerome and Chiricahua quadrangles 
was completed by Arizona, and con- 
siderable work was accomplished on 
other quadrangles. Colorado mapped 
24.9 sq. miles in the eastern part of 
the state, about 180 sq. miles in de- 
tail, and 216 sq. miles of reconnais- 
sance in Routt County. Field work on 
the metamorphics of the Guilford 
quadrangle was in progress by Con- 
necticut. Illinois completed the map- 
ping of five quadrangles in different 
parts of the state. A revised geo- 
logic map of the state is in prepara- 
tion by Kansas. Detailed surveys 
of five counties were completed by 
Kentucky. In Maryland 700 sq. miles 
were completed. Data for a new state 
map of Ohio were collected, and the 
map is in the hands of the engraver. 
Detailed areal surveys were in progress 
in four counties in Oklahoma and in 
the Cretaceous of western Tennessee. 
Similar surveys in the Pennsylvanian 
coals of southwest Virginia were con- 
tinued in four counties, with areal 
mapping of the Pittsylvania emery 
deposits, and the Albemarle-Nelson 
Counties soapstone area was com- 
pleted, also the Oriskany-Helderberg 
formations in western Virginia with 
reference to manganese ores. 

Stratigraphic and Palzontologic 
Geology.—In Illinois studies of the 


Pleistocene of the state were begun. 
Indiana continued work on _ the 
stratigraphy of the Mississippian. 
Work was either in progress or com- 
pleted by Iowa on the Mississippian 
and Devonian strata, on the Des 
Moines and Missouri stages, and on 
the Pleistocene. A fairly complete 
survey of the oil fields was made by 
Kentucky, a codperative survey of the 
Mississippian rocks was in progress, 
and studies of fossil collections from 
the eastern Kentucky coal measures 
was begun. Maryland published a 
report on Cambrian and Ordovician 
formations and continued work on the 
Carboniferous floras and faunas. A 
revised report on the coals of Mary- 
land is in press. Stratigraphic and 
palzontologic studies were continued 
by Michigan on the Niagaran. Mis- 
sissippi revised and reworked certain 
Eocene areas in order to complete the 
Coastal Plain stratigraphy of the 
state. Stratigraphic work was in 
progress by Missouri on the Ordovi- 
cian of the Ozarks and on the Devon- 
ian of the east-central part of the 
state. Investigation of greensand 
marl deposits as a source of potash 
was conducted by New Jersey. Ohio 
completed ‘a report on the Permian 
and conducted field work on the Ordo- 
vician in the southwest part of the 
state. Special stratigraphic studies 
were carried on in southwestern, cen- 
tral-eastern, and northwestern Okla- 
homa. Areal, structural, and strati- 
graphic work was in progress by 
South Dakota in Jackson County. 
Texas published a report on the Up- 
per Comanchean in the northern part 
of the state. Stratigraphic work was 
continued by Wisconsin with a report 
in preparation. 

Miscellaneous Investigations.—Al- 
abama has the following reports 
ready for publishing: “An Annotated 
List of the Reptiles and Batrachians 
of Alabama,” “An Annotated List of 
the Avery Collection of Bird Skins in 
the Museum of the Geological Sur- 
vey,” a geological map and report on 
Clay County, and a report of the re- 
sources of the Eocene-Tertiary beds. 
Arizona has ready for publication bul- 
letins descriptive of all publications 
of the Federal Survey bearing upon 
Arizona vanadium and the geology of 
the state; also it has in press a 
bulletin on barite, and one containing 
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papers on the geology and mineral re- 
sources of several districts. Cali- 
fornia has in press reports on mines 
and mineral resources of nine counties, 
commercial minerals of California, 
platinum, magnesite, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, and mineral pro- 
duction for 1918, with special studies 
under way on a number of other sub- 
subjects. Reports on molybdenum and 
the Twin Lakes district were pub- 
lished by Colorado. Florida issued 
the usual annual report comprising 
economic, paleontologic, and soil sub- 
jects. Illinois completed a report on 
fluorspar deposits of Hardin County, 
and continued experiments on a com- 
mercial scale covering adaptation of 
gas plants for the use of Illinois coal 
for gas making in retorts and in water- 
gas machines and demonstration work 
for the control of water in the old oil 
fields of the state. A base map of 
Illinois on a scale of eight miles to 
the inch and detailed topographic 
maps of McDonough and Randolph 
counties were published. Iowa pub- 
lished reports on “Rodents of Lowa” 
and “Riptorial Birds of Iowa.” Early 
in the year Michigan published “Agar- 
ieaceae of Michigan,” and “Michigan 
Lakes” is in press. The North Caro- 
lina Survey issued a report on “Birds 
of North Carolina,” and completed a 
manuscript report on the mining in- 
dustry of the state for the years 
1913-18. A report on Muskingum 
County was published by Ohio, and a 
bulletin on the Camp Sherman area 
is ready for sending to press. Inves- 
tigation of metal mining prospects 
was in progress by Oregon. South 
Dakota completed the geological map 
of the state, and a manuscript is 
nearing completion on the “Birds of 
South Dakota” and the Arikara In- 
dians. Wisconsin has the following 
reports in preparation: “Geography 
and History of Wisconsin,’ ‘“Geo- 
graphy of the Milwaukee-Kenosha 
District,” “Geography of the Sparta- 
Wilton Quadrangles,’ ‘The Climate 
of Wisconsin,” “Lake Temperatures,” 
“Chemistry of the Plankton,’ “The 
Plankton Algae of Wisconsin,” “The 
Rotifers of Wisconsin.” Field work 
has been completed by Virginia on 
the following subjects and the reports 
are in an advanced stage of prepara- 
tion: emery, salt and gypsum, sdap- 


Highway Department. 
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stone, physiography of a part of the 
folded Appalachians, and geology and 
coal resources of Dickenson County. 

Surface and Underground Waters. 
—In. Connecticut field work was in 
progress on the effect of salt water 
on wells along the shore from the 
town of Clinton to the Housatonic 
River. Work was continued in Iowa 
on underground and surface waters. 
A report on surface and underground 
waters was published by Maryland. 
In Michigan studies on water re- 
sources were made in connection with 
water supplies for cities and villages 
seeking new or additional supplies or 
the solution of drainage and sewage 
problems. Additional data were col- 
lected by Mississippi for a report on 
underground waters. Investigations 
of surface and underground waters 
were in progress in North Dakota, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Soil, Forest, and Highway Investi- 
gations.—Studies of sand, gravel, and 
rock for use in highway construction 
were made by Illinois, and about 26 
counties (about one-fifth of the state) 
were covered. Investigation of road 
material by the state was conducted 
by Kansas. Three quarterly issues 
of the pamphlet series, “Mineral and 
Forest Resources of Kentucky,” were 
published by the Survey. Soil sur- 
veys were conducted by Maryland in 
Carroll and Frederick counties, and 
soil maps of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton counties were published. Studies 
of soils and wood lots were continued 
by Michigan. Mississippi completed 
a detailed soil survey of Choctaw 
County and of a part of Smith and 
Covington counties, and a bulletin on 
road-making materials is ready for 
publishing. Minnesota published re- 
ports on surface formations and agri- 
cultural conditions of the northeastern 
and southern parts of the state. 
Areal soil surveys were continued by 
Oklahoma, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin, and several reports on soils were: 
published by the Wisconsin Survey.. 
A report on Wayne County is in prep- 
aration by Ohio. Oregon did consid-: 
erable work in codperation with the 
State Highway Department on qual- 
ity and distribution of road materials. 
In Pennsylvania field studies were: 
made by the State Survey for the 
Soil maps of 
a 
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Henry, Maury, and Meigs counties 
were in progress in Tennessee, which 
was also engaged in reclaiming gul- 
lied lands in different parts of the 


state. Texas published a report on 
materials for road construction, 
ete. 


Educational.—In Indiana work was 
in progress on a Handbook of Indiana 
Geology. A bulletin on _ geology, 


geography, soils, and mineral re- 
sources was published by Mississippi. 
Reports were published by South 
Dakota on the geography and bibliog- 
raphy of the state, and by Virginia 
on the country about Camp Lee. 
Work on physiographic and educa- 
tional subjects was continued by Wis- 
consin and a group of reports pub- 
lished. 


RECLAMATION 
F. G. HarpEN 


The Reclamation Service——tThe U. 
S. Reclamation Service was authorized 
by the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Act approved July 19, 1919, to spend 
$7,325,000 and certain unexpended 
balances of the sums appropriated in 
1918 upon its several projects during 
the year ending June 30, 1920. The 
total costs for construction, operation, 
and maintenance for the fiscal year 
1920 are estimated at approximately 
$6,425,000. 

The total net cost to the Service for 
construction work up to June 30, 1919, 
was $123,071,738.46, and the total net 
operation and maintenance costs, 
$7,929,791.26. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the total cash col- 
lections amounted to $3,917,587.16, 
making the total since the passage of 
the Reclamation Act $28,401,691.60. 
The chief items during 1919 were: 
construction charges, $1,478,050.03 ; 
operation and maintenance, $1,154,- 
671.16; temporary water rentals, 
$527,261.73; power and light, $143,- 
069.95; and miscellaneous sales and 
services, $598,193,01; making the 
totals for these items: construction 
charges, $7,478,097.81; operation and 
maintenance, $4,931,530.96; temporary 
water rentals, $5,368,903.05; power 
and light $1,870,181.08; and miscel- 
laneous sales and services, $8,252,- 
824.94, 

The Service during the year ending 
June 30, 1919, constructed 396 miles 
of canals, 179 miles of drains, and 
7,937 canal structures, and laid 168,- 
076 ft. of pipe. Over 14,000,000 cu. 
yd. of excavating was done, nearly 
244,000 cu. yd. of material was placed 
in dams, and nearly 47,000 cu. yd. in 
dikes and levees. Over 11,540 h.p. 
of steam and water power was de- 
veloped. The following table gives the 


chief construction items of the service 
to June 30, 1919: 


Estimated area in projects 


when completed, acres .... 3,212,092 
Estimated number of farms 
when completed ......... 67,447 
Area susceptible of irrigation 
from completed works on 
June 30, 1919, acres...... 1,780,021 
Capacity of reservoirs, acre- 
pe rcecyaiahsnVateooitis jedan ch shecy cages 9,430,910 
Length of canals with capac- 
ity over 50 sec.-ft., miles. 3,027 
Length of canals with capac- 
ity under 50 sec.-ft., miles 7,807 
Length of waste ditches and 
GTA INSP IMIAVOS } eves eraveloue ereps 1,480 
ANON Hk, a Woleo COD OO Don 143,847 
Dams: Masonry, cu. yd. .... 2,087,991 
Hi artlise Cua yds eacchennre ts eens 10,220,671 
Rock-fill and crib, cu. yd. 1,203,386 
Dikes and levees: Length, ft. 513,989 
Volume, cu. yd. ... 4,517,664 
Canal structures: Wood .... 64,423 
Concrete 32,722 
Pipes: Concrete, metal, and 
WOO, Lita feyeiee) sites 1,371,140 
IEDC bt eres cheber ct Sere ties 1,270,375 
Wlumiess. (ft vero ere ators enue heres 636,299 
Canals lined; milles*. i so. «lass 311.67 
Power developed, h.p. ...... 59,633 
Excavation: Earth, cu. yd...154,473,487 
Indurated mate- 
rial, cu. yd... 9,913,065 
s Rock, cu. yd... 8,409,722 
RIDT AD CU sey Cit va ercclerare auenalcreie 1,892,728 
Ravine Sde iSideesatcisvers o's averevere 19,408 
CONCrEEE MEU His. Bic wis core! ss ttans 3,023,446 
WOnrenGe Db wis tes yaparaitsten ccyac ete 2,971,330 
During the crop year 1918 the 


Service was prepared to furnish water 
to 1,732,374 acres in its own projects, 
besides a considerable area under pri- 
vate canals under agreements. Of the 
area on its own projects 1,406,441 
acres were under cultivation, 1,141,516 
acres were irrigated, and 1,051,193 
acres were cropped. The total value 
of the crops reported was over $66,- 
825,000, or an average of $63.60 per 
acre. The acreages of the principal 
crops and the average values per acre 
of the crops are given in the following 
table: 
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Ayerage 
Crop Acreage Value 

per Acre 
122s) evo ete ee 29,698 $36.20 
COMMA siete te spruces 34,944 48.50 
Wate ey teccedlates sat saith. 46,951 25.00 
Wat i yea eins 166,138 43.10 
Alfalfa seed ..... 9/230 54.50 
Clover seed... .. 3. 8,884 71.00 
Grain sorghum ... 27,326 64.40 
Alcolias hay 2). (". 419,612 54.10 
ESCO ieee) oes) puss 10,711 54.30 
Irish potatoes .... 28,332 133.00 
Fruits and nuts... 37,979 140.00 
Sugar beets ...... PAT Gs Phe) 101.00 
@OuC On alia ela sa 2a oe 86,470 141.00 


During the year ending June 30, 
1919, over 158 miles of drains were 
constructed, involving over 5,813,000 
cu. yd. of excavation and costing ap- 
proximately $1,065,600. Up to that 
date the Service had constructed a 
total of over 921 miles of drains, pro- 
teciing an area estimated as 351,920 
acres, of which 188,500 acres was al- 
ready damaged by seepage. 

Of the area included in the projects 
under cultivation, 999,979 acres was 
farmed by the owners and 406,462 
acres by tenants. 

U. S.. Department of Agriculture.— 
The amounts carried by the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act approved 
July 24, 1919, for investigations along 
the lines of drainage and irrigation 
' were as follows: investigations in con- 

nection with western irrigation agri- 
culture, $73,580; investigations per- 
taining to farm irrigation, $82,440; 
investigation pertaining to farm 
drainage of swamp and other wet 
lands, $73,760; and demonstrations on 
reclamation projects, $48,600. 

Irrigation Legislation and Judicial 
. Decisions.—The legislatures of all the 

states in which irrigation is exten- 

sively practiced were in session during 
the winter of 1918-19 and all passed 
more or less legislation, affecting irri- 
gation. ‘The more important enact- 
ments are detailed below. A water 
code modelled after the Oregon Water 

Code’ was enacted in Arizona. This 

code provides for the office of State 

Water Commissioner, the appropria- 
tion, administration, and distribution 

of public waters, and the adjudication 

of existing water rights, etc. The act 
also carried an appropriation of 
$10,000 to be used during 1919-20 in 
gathering data for the adjudication of 
the Gila River. The sum of $100,000 


was also appropriated to assist the 
Reclamation Service in making investi- 
gation to locate and-.develop feasible 
projects affecting lands in the state. 
An appropriation of $15,000 was also 
made for sinking an experimental 
artesian well in the San Simon Valley 
for irrigation purposes. 

In California the Irrigation Act of 
1915 and its amendments was re- 
pealed, and a new Irrigation Act cover- 
ing in general the same ground was 
enacted. A considerable number of 
amendments were added to the irriga- 
tion-district law. Idaho created a 
Department of Reclamation with a 
commissioner of reclamation and a di- 
rector of water resources to exercise 
the powers and duties formerly vested 
in the state engineer and the state 
Board of Land Commissioners. Sey- 
eral amendments were made to the 
irrigation-district law, the most im- 
portant being new sections covering 
the sale of lands for taxes, the method. 
of redemption, etc. 

Kansas created a Division of Irri- 
gation with a commissioner of irriga- 
tion in the State Board of Agriculture 
and $23,000 was appropriated to 
enable this officer to gather data re- 
garding existing irrigation plants, 
irrigation methods, etc., and to advise 
prospective builders of such plants. 
The State Waterright Commission was 
given $10,000 to use in making a sys- 
tematic general plan for the complete 
development of the water resources 
of the state. Securities issued to 
finance irrigation works were made 
subject to the blue-sky law of the 
state. 

In Nebraska lands that are to 
be irrigated in any year must be listed 
with the state engineer by appropria- 
tions rather than according to head- 
gates as heretofore. An irrigation- 
district law was enacted in Nevada. 
In New Mexico the existing irrigation- 
district law was repealed and two new 
irrigation-district laws enacted, one 
being drawn especially for districts 
formed for codperating with the 
Reclamation Service and other Fed- 
eral agencies. Jor the next two years 
$15,000 a year was provided for the 
measurement of streams to determine 
the location of reservoirs for irrigation 
purposes and to investigate the feasi- 
bility of supplying reservoirs with 
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water from artesian or pumped wells. 
Oklahoma appropriated $6,000 for 
irrigation investigations in codpera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In Oregon a commission 
was created to make investigations 
and certify irrigation and drainage- 
district bonds meeting the state>re- 
quirements; such bonds when certified 
are made legal investments for trust 
funds, banks, and insurance com- 
panies. In Utah the existing laws 
covering appropriations of water and 
administration, adjudication, ete., of 
water rights were repealed and a new 
water code enacted. The existing irri- 
gation-district law was repealed and 
a new law enacted. An appropriation 
of $20,000 was made for experiments 
in sinking wells for irrigation pur- 
poses. A general revision was made 
in Washington of the existing iriga- 
tion-district law and $100,000 was 
appropriated for making a survey of 
the Columbia River ir rigation project 
embracing 2,000,000 acres. In Wyom- 
ing a general revision was made of 
both the irrigation- and drainage- 
district laws. Montana at a special 
session of the legislature in August 
amended its irrigation district law 
and created an Irrigation Commission 
to examine the feasibility of and as- 
sist in the organization and financing 
of irrigation districts. In both Mon- 
tana and Colorado a committee of the 
legislature was appointed to inves- 
tigate and report at the next session 
what irrigation legislation is needed. 
The Supreme Court of Texas in 
McKnight v. Pecos & Toyah Lake Irri- 
gation Co. (207 S. W. 599) declared 
unconstitutional that part of the 
Board of Water Engineers law (Acts 
of 35th Legislature, Ch. 88) which 
conferred power on the Board to deter- 
mine and establish the relative rights 
of claimants. The decision held that 
such powers were judicial powers. 
The Court noted the fact that the 
Texas law was modeled after the laws 
of Wyoming and Nebraska but that it 
could not follow the Supreme Courts 
of those states in holding that such a 
board was a quasi-judicial body. 
Drainage.—The increase in the val- 
ue of land has resulted in an increased 
interest in drainage, notwithstanding 
the high costs of materials and labor. 
' In the irrigated sections the need of 


drainage is becoming more clearly 
recognized ; for example, investigations 
of the Reclamation Service have shown 
that 70 per cent. of the land on its 
Rio Grande Project needs drainage. 
An ‘investigation conducted by the 
State Board of Health of California 
in an irrigation district containing 
32,000 acres and 1,300 persons showed 
that in 1918 the average cost of medi- 


cines, medical services, and the loss of - 


labor due to malaria was $7.66 per 
person. 

Drainage Legislation and Judicial 
Decisions.—Considerable drainage leg- 
islation was enacted during the year, 
the more important of which is here 
outlined. 

Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and Washington made changes of 
more or less importance in their 
drainage-district laws. California en- 
acted a new drainage-district law for 
the drainage of wet, swamped, or 
overflowed lands. Under this law the 
construction and operation of the 
works and the financing of the district 
are put in the hands of county officials. 
Idaho made a general revision of the 
existing drainage-distriet law. In- 
diana created a Department of Con- 
servation, which among other powers 
is charged with investigating, compil- 
ing, and disseminating information 
and making recommendations concern- 
ing the natural resources of the state 
and their conservation by drainage, 
reclamation, and flood control. Ken- 
tucky enacted a new drainage-district 
law for the prevention of overflow of 
lands, towns, ete. Extensive amend- 
ments were also made to the district 
law passed in 1915. 

Massachusetts created a State 
Drainage Board to make investiga- 
tions, surveys, etc. and to form drain- 
age districts. Minnesota created a 
Department of Drainage and Waters 
having the powers of the former State 
Drainage Commission and also power 
to make investigations as to the 
works necessary to secure drainage 
outlets in all stream basins, to meas- 
ure streams, to regulate drainage en- 
gineers, to survey drainage districts 
and establish their boundaries, to 
ascertain run-off from water sheds, 
and to determine the carrying capacity 
of ditches and tile lines of different 
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sizes. In North Dakota a Flood Con- 
trol Commission was created to make 
surveys and provide plans for flood 
control on streams both within the 
state and on the boundary. The 
county boards of commissioners were 
empowered to appoint boards of flood 
irrigation to form and manage drain- 
age districts and to issue county bonds 
for the use of such districts. Oregon 
drainage districts were given power to 
build irrigation works wherever it is 
found necessary or beneficial to do so. 
In Utah the existing drainage-district 
law was repealed and a new law en- 
acted. . 

The U. S. Supreme Court in Orr v. 
Allen (248 U. 8. 35) upheld the’ con- 
stitutionality of the Ohio conservancy 
law (4. Y. B., 1914, p. 278). The 
Florida drainage-district law was held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of that state in Redman v. Kyle (80 
Southern 300) on the grounds that 
the imposing of a preliminary tax by 
the supervisors violated the due- 
process-of-law clause of the constitu- 
tion of the state. The Supreme Court 
of Virginia in Strawberry Hill Land 
Corporation v. Starbuck (97 S. E. 
362) held the drainage-district law of 
the state unconstitutional on several 
different grounds. The Supreme Court 
of Minnesota in State ex rel. Skordahl 
v. Flaherty (167 N. W. 122) held that 
the fact that the directors of a drain- 
age district are to be appointed by the 
courts does not render the law con- 
stitutional on the grounds that legis- 
lative or administrative power was 
being delegated to the courts. The 
Idaho Supreme Court, after reaffirm- 
ing Burt v. Farmers’ Codperative Trri- 
gation Co. (168 Pae. 1078) in Drain- 
age District No. 2 of Canyon County 
wv. Extension Ditch Co. (182 Pac. 847), 
defined the meaning of the terms 
“high lands” and “low lands” as used 
in the statute and laid down the rules 
by whith benefits are to be assessed 
against each. High lands are held to 
include all lands and canals that con- 
tribute to the waterlogging of the 
low lands. Where there are both high 
and low lands in the district, the deci- 
sion relieves the low lands from any 
assessment for benefits if no part of 
such benefits arises from the enhance- 
ment of value of the lands in their 


natural condition or by changing oy 


ditions other than the damage caused 
by the seepage of water from the high 
lands. 

Soldiers’ Land Settlement.—Twenty 
or more bills have been introduced in 
Congress with a view to providing 
lands and homes for returning sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, but as yet 
none has passed. Probably the chief 
of these bills is the “National Soldier 
Settlement Act” bill (H. R. 487), 
which is generally taken to embody 
the plan of Secretary of the Interior 
Lane (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 316).. This 
bill provides for a fund of $500,000,000 
for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment and rural homes for those who 
served with the American forees and 
the American citizens who served with 
Allies of the United States during the 
European War. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire, 
reclaim, develop, and improve lands 
and to dispose of them to soldiers, 
sailors, etc., as farms or farm work- 
ers’ tracts at such prices that the 
lands on each project will repay the 
total expenditures on the project. 
Purchasers are to be required to make 
a first payment equal to five per cent. 
of the sale price, and the balance is 
to be paid in amortizing payments 
extending over not to exceeding 40 
years and bearing four per cent. in- 
terest. Three-quarters of the cost or 
value of improvements, not exceeding 
$1,500, can be loaned settlers for mak- 
ing necessary improvements, and up 
to $1,200 for purchasing live stock 
and equipment, the former to be re- 
paid in amortizing payments extend- 
ing over not to exceed 10 years and 
the latter within five years, both to 
bear interest at four per cent. In 
case any state furnishes 25 per cent. 
of the necessary funds for the works 
within its boundaries, it may be given 
supervision of the selecting, preparing, 
and disposing of the lands. (See also 
Public Lands, supra.) 

Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming as well as sey- 
eral eastern and southern states, have 
passed soldier settlement acts. Most 
of these state laws were drafted with 
a view to codperating with the Federal 
Government under the law outlined 
above. California amended its State 
Land Settlement Act of 1917 more es- 
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pecially to provide for soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. The new law carries 
$1,000,000 for the immediate use of 
the Land Settlement Board and pro- 
vides for submitting the question of a 
$10,000,000 bond issue to the people 
in November, 1920. The legislature 
of Oregon submitted to the people the 
question of a constitutional amend- 


ment providing for a bond issue of 
$5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was 
to be used for land-settlement pur- 
poses, but this amendment was de- 
feated by popular vote. The other 
states provided sums of from $50,000 
to $1,000,000 for carrying out their 
acts. (See also XVI, Agricultural - 
Legislation. ) 


HIGHWAYS 
ANDREW P. ANDERSON 


Revival of Activity —The year 1919 
was marked by an unusual activity 
in practically all fields of highway 
engineering. During the war nearly 
all highway work had been curtailed 
in every possible way, often to the 
great inconvenience of the public. 
Consequently, at the close of hostilities 
road activities soon began to claim 
their full share of public attention. 
In practically every state extensive 
and ambitious plans were immediately 
mapped out, and definite action to se- 
cure their approval was begun. (See 
also XX, Civil Engineering.) 

State Road Funds.—The first and 
most striking development in this 
movement related to the provision of 
adequate funds. Between Nov. 1, 
1918, and Dec. 31, 1919, state highway 
bonds amounting to a grand total of 
$234,800,000 were voted as follows: 
Illinois, $60,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
$50,000,000; Michigan, $50,000,000; 
California, $40,000,000; Oregon, $12, 
500,000; Maine, $10,000,000; South 
Dakota, $4,500,000; Utah, $4,000,000; 
Wyoming, $2,800,000; and Nevada, 
$1,000, 000. Other states have made 
definite provision for submitting to a 

vote of the electors between Dec. 31, 
~ 1919, and Dee. 31, 1920, the question 
of issuing an additional total of 
$254,000,000 as follows: Minnesota, 
$75,000,000; Texas, $75,000,000; Mis- 
souri, $60,000,000; West Virginia, 
$40,000,000; Washington, $30,000,000; 
_ Alabama, $25,000,000; Montana, $15,- 
000,000; Colorado, $5,000,000; Idaho, 
$2,000,000: and New Mexico, $2,- 
000,000 (see also V, Amendments to 
State Constitutions. ) 

In Oklahoma on May 6, 1919, the 
question of issuing $50, 000 of bonds, 
and in Texas on Nov. 4, 1919, the 
question of issuing $75,000,000 of 
- bonds for the construction of a system 


of permanent state highways were de- 
feated by the electors. These defeats, 
however, were due more to defects in 
the proposed legislation than to any 
opposition on the part of the electors 
to providing adequate funds for better 
roads. In New York the question of 
submitting to the voters a proposition 
for issuing $20,000,000 of state high- 
way bonds was vetoed by the Governor, 
as was also a measure for authorizing 
$20,000,000 in Arizona. 

Federal Aid. —The action taken by 
the Federal Government was also es- 
pecially notable. The Post Office Ap- 
propriation Act of Feb. 28, 1919, car- 
ried an amendment to the original 
Federal-Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916 
(A. Y. B., 1916, p. 284), revising its 
terms and providing an additional ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 for post 
roads and $9,000,000 for forest roads. 
Of the post-road funds $50,000,000 
was made immediately available and 


-| $75,000,000 was made available for 


each of the fiscal years 1920 and 1921, 
while $3,000,000 of the funds for forest 
roads were made available for each of 
the fiscal years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 
This amendment also provided for the 
transfer to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of all available war material, 
equipment, and supplies suitable for 
use in the improvement of highways 
which were not needed by the War 
Department. All equipment and. ma- 
terial so transferred was to be dis- 
tributed on a value basis, the same as 
provided by the Federal-Aid Road Act 
of July 11, 1916, among the highway 
departments of the several states to 
be used on roads constructed in whole 
or in part by Federal aid. Under this 
provision trucks, road equipment, and 
road materials having, when new, a 
value of ‘over $100, 000, 000, had been 
distributed on Noy. 1, 1919. 
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STATE HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES, 1918 


Arizona 1 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut .... 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 1 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 1 
Minnesota 
. Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 4. 
New Mexico ... 
New York1 


North Dakota.. 
Ohio 3 
Oklahoma 
Oregon F 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total and 
average 


1 Data for 1917. 


funds distributed to townships. 


Local Road Activities—The move- 
ment to provide road funds was not 
limited to the Federal and state gov- 
but was equally marked 
among the minor political divisions, 
such as counties, districts, and town- 
The total of their bonds and 


ernments, 


ships. 


Data for 1918 not available. 
include San’ Francisco County. 4 Approximate. 
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2 Included under roads. 
5 Does not 


Local 
Source of Funds Distribution of Expenditure Expendi- 
tures, 
1918, 
“ not under 
Construction Mainte- State 
nance, | Highway 
Federal] State Local Roads | Depart- 
and ment (ap- 
Roads '} Bridges] Bridges proxi- 
mate) 
$133,380 $103,285] $134,547) $314,169 S27; 230} aannesten $2,000,000 
31,947 975,801 10,000 608,677 191,093 $82,255) 1,000,000 
41,778 PPAR RE Sen 229,997 AGSSOA[ ee viet. ne 1,700,000 
26,399) 6,941,192} 29,129} 5,237,420) (2) 894,921 | 314,649,868 
250,000 800,000) 400,000 10,000 120,000) 800,000 1,850,000 
5,301} 3,172,706 396,600} 1,640,707 295,927] 1,256,565 1,444,212 
5,268 429,734 208,373 606, 606) 8,050 2,153) 300,000 
9,972 179,807; 328,722) 389,111 3,664 80,092 5,245,703 
21,158 15,000) 55,898) 72,368 SOON anteras see 5,700,000 
48,936 491,342) 479,642) 651,033) 133,796 115,540 2,500,000 
at bene 860, 910 1,216,312] 1,787,357 59,669 65,557 8,106,129 
Bis wicie sei eatald naan SME E eae aoe eMcactuethitcdeaisanacalf sctne mann 13,000,000 
75,853 113,488] 14,360,280) 2,931,526) 4,972,168} 4,158,254) .......... 
8,083 25,000) 1,922,766 131,250), 1,600,600} <2... 3,061,267 
Stake alps 1,000,000 580,000} 1,100,0. 300,000 60,000 1,800,000 
daraieiniotat 182,295) 358,681 430,708 35,984 9,841 000,000 
81,611) 1,570,493 707,309) 1,333,776 263,500 613,805) 1,500,000 
4,767} 2,681,141 64,225} 1,064,674 105,875} 1,368,860 3,000, 
33,440] 3/522.493| 568,369]. 1,389,153 3,150] 2,365,794] 5,000,000 
Sine eis 1,704,359} 3,968,794) 5,125,224 187,751 247,178) 5,000,000 
224,357] 1,870,336) 3,300,216} 3,146,867 942,119} 1,000,867 5,172,801 
Ue ae TLE NTICI ba ce oe is SH Oe |e NC | aba ea 750,000 
nisistatetetets 704,400 450,000; SOOOCO| ee nvererese ns 181,000) 6,000,000 
iatatatath) cis ASB sO4e|iriatareiideies 36,987 DI Ob lbnstewiasGiminrs 8,791,402 
41,866 201,202) 112,759 61,103 193,448 32,072 3,500,000 
APR WS OLOZA del onse| seat | Mears eG Ih tatetere eters Bae 16,467 399,442 
20,530 651,593; 332,561 $34,985] .....000- 593,549 1,000,000 
Wee (emieiets 1,848,932} 1,860,000 606j587|-. 026... 2,800,922) 3,000,000 
SEB SEISS 527,071 487,120 487,261 96,912 249 284 300,000 
eSruodn 9,482,679] 2,282,452) 5,635,027) ......... 4,537,709) 9,000,000 
Wewiet mie LO OOG ar (Giet ain tetas wale WD tinisittoiseclel| | v.Siain ante 4,000,000 
71,000 83,000 54,0 115,000 28,000) 600 3,000,000 
9 L 6,272,840 (2) 1,791,244 6,000,000 
. 998,865 527,422) 670,726) 507,029 
siete 2 1,948,936 GUS BS) |, ccmcsenie 4,000,000 
3 85 1,694,011 279,359] 5,473,193 000,000 
34,997 I MRM oO Pan wool be eae eae. 109,696 600,720) 355,000 
50,754 49,238) 40,911 113,921 N{f-0] Mourtiocaine 1,535,334 
rete 30,473 1,236) GiOoa estes ete: Nepean ne 3,000,000 
Ri aretetiaress 403,000) 75,000 SEQUN oc onosaced 400,000) 2,500,000 
95,510 295,567, 1,934,648 SOL SON eok ie 1,306,233) 9,000,000 
Anne 1,546,812) 60,417 845,929 85,961 231,341) 1,163,231 
5,000 778,075 223,000 494,000 55,000 445,000 600,000 
24,516 861,030] 1,322,804) 1,251,561 138,945 695,537 1,500,000 
128,439} 2,922,436 205,480) 2,520,574 152,576 559,768 10) ,000 
42,782 171,581 342,090) 444,659 72,838 17,758 4,500,000 
225,319} 2,051,455} 3,307,401) 3,175,126 993,966} 1,250,000 3,700,000 
59,053 67,582) 121,071 163,198 Tio oteteetararaisters ‘681, 507 
. | $2,108,538] $66,351,478] $48,825,251] $57,647,409] $12,667,477] $34,974,908) $168,812,925 


8 Does not 
include $943,765 state 


increased levies probably exceeds the 
total provided by the several states. 
Thus, in Texas the several counties 
and districts have voted a total of 
over $80,000,000. Some of these in- 
dividual county issues in the several 
states are especially significant. 
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ROAD MILEAGE, 1918 


NHOMNAKMUDOHMHiviE Side DWH MwHDOOS RAROAOAD MAAN SO 


eet lon Miles of Rural Public Roads 
es 
Number 
State Bioade of Total All Total All | Percentage 
State Main ; Surfaced : 
and tained Bridges Ronde Public of 
State-aid ith Built by State Rural Surfaced 
Roads State State or (approx- _Roads Roads in 
Built ‘Aid Sey imate) in State State 
PAN AD ATA: s/o) st wisinelere LOO) MN Meet archers 2 6,125 55,446 11.0 
1 
ARIZONA | cterdentetn wenae 52 436 10 475 12,075 on 
ISSUERS anne A ce 2) PRE Lcateiaae (2) 2,000 50,748 4 
Gahifornia® wo: ce. me 3260 2,521 11 13,000 61,039 21. 
Colorado anrscrcpre sition 4100 7,000 15 2,550 39,780 6. 
Connecticut .......... 555 1,481 13 3,200 14,061 22. 
Delaware ...... 548 10 i 20 a8 310 3,674 8. 
VORIGAy easiest ae 677 362 al 3,900 17,995 21, 
Georgia DY ORN Wl  cohie, 8 2 13,200 80,669 16. 
Idaho , 790 490 12 850 24,396 3. 
TUANGIS) Secieticee > ao 8232 736 80 12,800 95,647 13 
1G OVG bh cy: eee SeAAROE he acsrc cecil. loach. Songoc 31,000 | | 73,347 42, 
Towa 92,969 104,082 | 1010,237 1,500 104,074 1. 
Kansas a LOU eat emtete ai 2) 1,550 111,052 1 
ICOM UUGCKY i resiaisysraaie 10 11214 65 150 13,900: 57,916 24 
Louisiana ........ As 2 (2) (2) 2,700 24,563 11 
VE ERO Fore erates fossa ini at 12160 4,235 19 3,525 23,537 14. 
Maryland ........ On 192 1,483 5 3,100 16,459 18 
Massachusetts 72 132,000 1 9,100 18,681 48. 
Michigan ..... A BO) 0" Gictarae eae On Mereerrere 10,600 74,190 14. 
Afinnesotas § ac.ecksene 141,643 12,089 10640 7,000 93,517 1G 
IMASSISSIDDE ) oe sisisasrecerse-|l Drecaiasn aested | UM eiaceta lets a | ter Pere 2,700 45,779 5 
INISSOUPUG sciatic cols 15300 LOLLAZ0O TT Wjemte sie 7,550 96,041 ki 
NOM AN ay msteete oa saieloretele 17.83) |W ar. ctenye 9 900 39,204 2. 
ING NCIC oReeencoooOD. SIE OE | Se nchic 6 1,450 80,272 41 als 
INGVadaleccrccucecr cael meceer PNW spared 340 12,182 2. 
New Hampshire .... 1952 DATO a istaetete 2,000 14,020 14. 
New Jersey ........<. 16 245019 Ue events 6,050 14,817 41, 
New Mexico 201,268 6,035 163 620 2143,091 ue 
New York ..... Ds (2 (2) (e 18,400 79,398 23. 
North Carolina ...... (2) (2 (2) 6,850 50,758 13. 
North Dakota ........ 22110 (ol roe 1,160 68,796 ag 
(OMwithe Caseondatasaeecu en 23342 2,485 7 31,800 86,354 36 
Oklahoma 24927 2,592 614 700 107,916 
OREE0N 6) dobopdesaanadnns 252130 See 60 5,000 36,819 14 
Pennsylvania... 44 8)495 167 10,600 91,556 
Rhode Island ........ 2615 325 12 750 2,170 34. 
South Carolina ...... TG Gooesc 1 3,800 42,226 9. 
South Dakota ........ (2) 0" AS ae ~ 800 96,306 C 
Tennessee ... ne 12 3,800 8,880 46,050 ile 
Texas 2... sie 200 13,000 12,300 128,960 9.6 
UEIIN (vq gba nos ue NBeGO ee 109 367 1,650 8,810 18.6 
WiOUIROUE OMe: ciersisicieicisis cise 110 4,300 2,300 14,249 16.3 
\ilies bol Ge Gea Aa ASE nce 27358 3,054 6,150 53,388 11.7 
Washington. /.2% sss 28275 1,411 6,300 42,428 14.9 
WeSE Vireiniaies cricc. 29135 88 1,600 82,024 5.0 
WHSCONSIMN Seer sae 20735 5,000 15,500 77,280 20.1. 
VIACOLOULIE® Gaasraoganoon SId67, 4)" Se meee 8 600 14,797 41 
es mi 
Total and average. 11,944 203,556 12,973 299,135 2,478,552 12.0 


1 Includes 12 miles of earth roads. 2 Data not available. 3 Includes 87 miles of 
earth roads. 4 Includes 64 miles of earth roads. 5 Includes 34 miles of reconstruc- 
tion. 6 Includes 5 miles of earth roads. 7 Includes 75 miles of earth roads. 8 In- 
cludes 64 miles of earth roads. 9 Includes 2,549 miles of earth roads. 10 Includes 
culverts, 11Includes 45 miles of earth roads. 12 Includes 5 miles of earth roads. 
13 Includes about 792 miles of town roads. 14 Includes 1,207 miles of earth roads. 
15 Includes 245 miles of earth roads; does not include 200 miles partially completed. 
16 Dragging only. 17 Includes 32 miles of earth roads. 18 Includes 36 miles of 
earth roads. 19 Includes 9 miles of reconstruction. 20 Includes 1,063 miles of earth 
roads. 21As reported by state highway engineer May, 1919. 22 Includes 100 miles 
of earth roads. 23 Includes 22 miles of earth roads. 24 Includes 716 miles of earth 
roads. 25 Includes 100 miles of earth roads. 26 All reconstruction. 27 Includes 44 
miles of earth roads and 52 miles of reconstruction. 28 Includes 140 miles of earth 
roads. 29 Includes 111 miles of earth roads. 30 Includes 373 miles of earth roads. 

- 81 Includes 144 miles of earth roads. = 
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see amounts which a few years ago 
would have seemed large for a state. 
Some of the larger county bond issues 
are as follows: St. Louis County, 
Minn., $7,500,000; Dallas County, 
Tex., $6,500,000; Cook County, IIL, 
$5,000,000; Fresno County, Cal., $4,- 
800,000; Eastland County, Tex., $4,- 
500,000; Maricopa County, Ariz., 
$4,000,000. 

State Legislation.—During the year 
41 states passed important highway 
legislation, directed mainly toward 
strengthening the powers of the state 
highway departments, securing addi- 
tional funds, and placing road man- 
agement in general on a more efficient 
and rational basis. Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Massachusetts joined in the new 
movement for the centralization of 
state departments in which the state 
highway work becomes a division or 
bureau in a Department of Public 
Works. Georgia, Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming entirely rewrote their high- 
way legislation. Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, and Oregon uncovered an addi- 
tional source of road revenue by 
placing a tax of one cent per gallon 
on the sale of gasoline. No state 
legislature that assembled during the 
year adjourned without having given 
serious attention to the various phases 
of the road question. 

Construction and Maintenance.— 
The amount of road construction and 
maintenance under way during the 
season has been at least 50 per cent. 
above the normal of the average pre- 
war years. Although no striking in- 
novations in either methods or ma- 
terials have been developed, the pre- 
war movement for better and safer 
highways has steadily gained head- 
way. In every state efforts have been 
made toward meeting in some sub- 


stantial way the demands of fast and 
heavy traffic for better types of con- 
struction, wider pavements, easy 
turns, lighter grades, the protection of 
high embankments, and the abolition 
of dangerous grade crossings. 

In road construction the most im- 
portant development has been the in- 
crease in the amount of concrete pave- 
ment. Of the new methods for this 
type of construction proposed during 
the war the use of the dryer mix and 
the mechanical tamper has become 
quite general. Wages and prices of 
materials have continued at about 
war-time levels throughout the season. 
In some sections difficulties have been 
encountered in securing suflicient labor 
and an adequate supply of materials. 
Most of the delay, however, has been 
due to the failure to secure sufficient 
cars to carry the amount of road ma- 
terials necessary for the construction, 
programme, which was at least 50 per 
cent. above normal. During the early 
part of the season, before the engineer- 
ing units in the military service were 
dismissed, the shortage of skilled and 
experienced highway engineers was 
rather acute. Later the supply was 
about equal to the demand. (See also 
XX, Civil Engineering.) 

Road Expenditures and Mileages. 
—The accompanying tables compiled * 
from Public Roads (ii, No. 15, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Public Roads) show more fully than 


is possible in any other way the road. 


work and expenditures by the several 
states through the respective state 
highway departments and local sub- 
divisions during the year 1918. The 
table of staté highway expenditures 
does not include the value of the 
prison and statute labor of the sev- 
eral states, which is estimated at a 
total of approximately $13,000,000. 


WATERWAYS AND HARBORS 
Roy 8S. MacELwrre 


Tendencies in Port Development.— 
Port development has many features 
that are more important than the 
dimensions of piers and their cost. <A 
marked change in the attitude of pub- 
lic officials and the business public 
toward port development is to be ob- 
served. Concerted efforts by groups, 
not only groups of merchants, but 


also of communities, to develop ports 
along scientific lines and as part of 
the economic structure of the country 
is everywhere evidenced. To illustrate 
this the Gulf ports are working to- 
gether, not against one another. The 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Asso- 
ciation is working for the development 
of transportation and ports along the 
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entire water system. In the Great 
Lakes, particularly in the Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Superior region, there 
is a concerted effort extending into 
the Rocky Mountain states in further- 
ance of the project for a St. Lawrence 
River sufliciently deep to permit ocean- 
going vessels to enter the Lakes. At 
present the controlling depth of the 
Great Lakes is 21 ft.; with the com- 
pleted Welland Canal with a depth of 
30 ft. over the sills and a St. Law- 
rence hydro-electric navigation project 
arousing interest, it may be possible 
to make of the Great Lakes a Mediter- 
ranean and a Black Sea. Various 
communities are interested in the 
project for a canal between the Dela- 
ware River and New York across New 
Jersey. Communities not in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the canal 
recognize the benefits of water trans- 
portation and are encouraging the 
movement for the construction of such 
acanal. The same may be said of the 
Pittsburgh-Ashtabula project and the 
proposed barge canal between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. 

Mechanical Handling of Freight. 
—Strikes in ports throughout the 
world have been frequent during the 
year. The most important have been 
two strikes at New York (see also XV, 
“Labor) and the strikes at Buenos 
Aires, Liverpool, and London, but 
there have been many others. These 
port-worker’s strikes have been a 
great hindrance to commerce. 
labor situation has also brought for- 
cibly to the attention of all concerned 
the necessity for much dependence 
upon mechanical means in the loading 
and discharging of ships. Foremost 
in the movement for mechanical 
freight-handling and transfer equip- 
ment has been the Society of Terminal 
Engineers in New York; the Material- 
Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, also located at New York, 
has taken an active interest in the 
development of port labor-saving ma- 
chinery of all kinds. 

Pier Design.—By far the most im- 
portant development in waterfront 
construction of the last two years has 
been the general concession that the 
warehouses must be physically co- 
ordinated with the wharf. With the 
increase in the size of ships the con- 
_ gestion on piers has become unbear- 


The 


able. The port designer has been 
faced with the problem of extending 
the piers in width almost indefinitely 
or of providing means of moving 
freight immediately from pier to 
warehouse. The invention of the 
automatic micro-leveling device for 
elevators in connection with large 
elevator platforms and the increased 
reliability of electric storage-battery 
trucks and trailers has brought about 
a revolution in waterfront construc- 
tion and design. These are exempli- 
fied in the several Army supply bases 
built during the war at a total cost 
of nearly $145,000,000 (A. Y. B., 1918, 
p. 322). ‘These supply bases have 
been completed and have been in 
operation for a sufficient length of 
time to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the new system. The third floor of 
the many-storied warehouse is con- 
nected with the upper deck of the piers 
by an elevated runway across “the 
farm” and the marginal street. 
Large-size platform automatic micro- 
leveling elevators furnish the vertical 
movement between the decks of the 
piers and the various floors of the 
warehouse. Freight is loaded on 
trailers that are drawn in trains by 
electric trucks between any desired 
floor in either pier or warehouse with 
a minimum of delay and without re- 
handling the freight. This develop- 
ment in waterfront design is prob- 
ably the most significant of any in the 
history of American ports. 

Army Supply Bases.—The commer- 
cial uses of the Army supply bases in 
Atlantie ports, particularly at Boston, 
New York, Newark, Charleston, and 
New Orleans, has been given serious 
consideration. The Secretary of War 
designated a committee consisting of 
Brig.-Gen. F. T. Hines, chairman, 
Major-Gen. W. M. Black, representing 
the U. 8. Shipping Board, Rear-Adm. 
H. P. Jones, representing the Navy 
Department, R. S. MacElwee of the 
Department of Commerce, and Lieut.- 
Col. John 8S. Pratt, secretary. The 
committee submitted a report in 
which it was pointed out that (1) the - 
title to the Army supply bases, should, 
not go out of the possession of the 
Army as a matter of national defense, 
but that when not in use for ship- 
ments or storage of Army material, 
other interests may be permitted to 
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use the piers on a fee or a lease basis 
under control of the Department of 
, War; (2) the United States Navy 
may be accommodated to a certain 
extent pending the time when the 
_necessary Navy bases can be con- 
structed; (3) the Shipping Board and 
other Government agencies should be 
given preference for berths and stor- 
age at the piers and warehouses; and 
(4) commercial interests fylfilling 
certain contract conditions should be 
permitted to lease portions of a base 
not required for use by Government 
agencies. The details of the condi- 
tions under which commercial in- 
terests may make use of an Army 
supply base have not been completely 
worked out. At the close of 1919 
the bases had not yet become free for 
use for other than Army purposes. 
Free Ports.—The question of “free 
ports” or “foreign-trade zones” has 
received considerable attention 
throughout the year, particularly in 
October, when extensive hearings took 
place before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House concerning the 
Nolan bill (H. R. 9778) and before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on the Jones 
bill (S. 3170). These hearings have 
been published. The Tariff Commis- 
sion, under the direction of Commis- 
sioner William Kent, has published 
an extensive report on the subject of 
foreign-trade zones and their advan- 
tages. No action was reached in the 
first session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, although there is a strong de- 
mand from all parts of the country 
that an act be passed to permit ports 
to establish free zones when desired. 
A free zone, or foreign-trade zone, is 
a waterfront inclosure of considerable 
size, 500 to 3,000 acres, with proper 
provisions along the inclosure and at 
the gates to protect the customs and 
to exercise customs supervision. The 
system is the expedient of .a pro- 
tective-tariff country to accomplish 
the results now attempted by the 
bonded warehouse, manufacturing in 
bond, and the drawback system with 
greater ease and less expense. The 
system has nothing to do either with 
free trade or with freedom from har- 
bor dues. The term “free port” has 
come to mean just one thing, freedom 
from custems supervision until mer- 
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chandise is entered for consumption 
and passes the barrier into the 
country. 

Port Surveys.—The Port Facilities 
Commission of the U. S. Shipping 
Board has carried on extensive re- 
search and investigation and collected 
a wealth of valuable material that - 
should be more fully consulted by port 
authorities and shippers. The chair- 
man of this Commission now dis- 
banded, the work being continued in 
part by the Rivers and Harbors 
Board, was Major-Gen. W. M. Black, 
and Rear-Adm. H. H. Rousseau was 
Vice-Chairman. ‘Several periodicals 
now give considerable attention to 
port-development questions: Freight 
Handling and Terminal Engineering, 
Engineering News-Record, Interna- 
tional Marine Engineering, Pacific 
Marine Review, Mississippi Valley 
Magazine, National Inland Water- 
ways, South Atlantic Ports, ete. 

Construction.—New construction 
projected, in addition to the comple- 
tion of that commenced in 1918, may 
be enumerated as follows, although 
this list is not exhaustive. The New 
York Staten Island development proj- 
ects 12 municipal piers at a cost of 
$20,000,000. Also at New York, Pier 
6, East River, N. Y. Barge Canal 
Terminal, was opened in November, 
1919. The Lehigh Valley project at 
Greenville, N. Y., on New York Bay, 
will cost from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. A vehicular tunnel under the 
Hudson at New York has been author- 
ized at a cost of $12,000,000; Clifford 
M. Holland, engineer for the Public 
Service Commission, who built the two 
East River tunnels, is in charge 
(see also XX, Civil Engineering). 
Bridgeport, Conn., has an ambitious 
port plan to cost $10,000,000. 
The Black Warrior: River, canalized 
444 miles from Mobile to Cordova, has 
received local terminal facilities at 
many points, such as at Tuscaloosa 
and the port of Birmingham, with a 
$600,000 port corporation, At New 
Orleans final contracts have been let to 
connect the Mississippi River and 
Lake Pontchartrain by the Industrial 
Canal. New Orleans is to build a 
1,000-ft. banana wharf. Twelve barges 
of 2,000 tons, 230 by 45 ft., have been 
put in operation between St. Louis 
anil New Orleans on the Mississippi 
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River. Beaumont, Tex., is extending 
its port to accommodate increased 
traffic. Memphis has appropriated 
$500,000 for river-port development. 
Seattle has almost completed its new 
Smith Cove Pier B at a cost of 
$2,000,000; it is 365 ft. wide and 2,560 
ft. long, a complete quay-system ter- 
minal. Wilmington, Del., expects to 
start soon on its port plan and a bond 
issue of $2,500,000 has been author- 
ized. At Oakland, Cal., a company 
has been formed to build a $25,000,000 
terminal at Berkeley on San Francisco 
Bay; $2,000,000 must be spent within 
the first five years. Charleston Ter- 
minal, 8. C., is to build six covered 
warehouses and wharves 1,200 ft. 
long, at a cost of $17,000,000. 

Other minor projects with their esti- 
mated costs follow: 


Natehezs MISS: cits ss pisleratemalte $100,000 
Tacoma, Wash. (public project) 2,500,000 
Mbp yy oy: inal) Ei a ieee cao meri Atha 100,000 
San Francisco, dry docks..... 2,000,000 
San Francisco, public ........ 8,000,000 
Pittsburgh district (U. S. A.). 1,800,000 


Toronto, Ont. (Harbor Com- 

Mission! = 7) ae PEE 4,000,000 
Buraloelarbory, IN even esrecnats 200,000 
PELVOLOlie: WASH. nia lerstenvielevatenenare 8,500,000 


FUOCONGOs CAL. elem ve fetta leleltene site 300,000 


Portland, Ore., private ....... 2,500,000 
Portland, Ore., public ...-.. 5,000,000 
Pomtland: pAVLGN carsyerevctoneienalsiarstens 1,750,000 
Providence, R. I. (city) .cn.. 250,000 
Brownsville, Tex. (oil com- 

pany) , sais 00,000; 
MosmAneeles; » Call, <<... cvsaresane 4,500,000 
New York Barge Canal ter- 

jE Oy GOLGI OU OOM OHO 500,000 


New Jersey (Kellogg Co.).... 
Black Warrior and Mississippi 
Waterways 


$100,000 

2,250,000 
500,000 

Baltimore, Md., Fishing Point, 


Petroleum 1,000,000 
Baltimore, Md., other contracts 1,780,000 


Baltimore, Md., 200-acre im- 

PTOVenient 3% 5.8 nb iret ete 3,500,000 
New London, Conn. ......... 500,000 
Cinelnnatiy LOMIOr F v.k siete oe 178,000 
Jacksonville, Fla. (Texas Oil 

Os) ft Raeplia ame ntl via tctats Mi amee ene 150,000 
New Orleans (Port Commis- 

SIONCLS) fare cians ic oteee eae bore ca ions 8,000,000 
Philadelphia, dry docks ..... 2,000,000 
Philadelphia, Kenilworth Pier 750,000 
Philadelphia, Cherry St. U. S. 

A., ‘Treaty Pier, etc. ..0... 5,300,000 
Providence WR Liotcicle + sdleneens 00,000 
Astoria, Oregon. (Port Com- 

Mmussionersyulna. ilar le els 3,000,000 
Savannah, Ga., new and re- 

construction Bd Bega ey ea eke - 1,200,000 
Memphis, Tenn., Terminal ... 200,000 
Mobile, Ala., plans $5,000,000. 370,000 
Mobile, Ala., oil pier, Chatow 

Point cays eters delsvatoreiene eaatene 1,000,000 
elena; Arkie ier mys or-iotelaisibaetene 200,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. (proposed, 

SHOOLOC OOD Pa eeetonsiatetbgetoeatasesare 100,000 
Montreal, Canada ........-.. 3,150,000 
Seattle, Wash., public and 

PLIVATOM heres touslere cs eratar ones 3,750,000 
Vancouver, English Bay ..... 5,000,000 
Boston; INavy Ward | 7/2 ciguseng ,000,000 
Chicago to Buffalo, Great Lake, ; 

Ports, (approx.)) | clo hie ~ 4,000,000 
Staten Island Sound, Arthur- 

TLD INS 2 ites aves ode ere aerienerens 1,200,000 
NOntolke iVidiite!> shetrsceta suee teed 6,000,000 
Port of New York, miscel- 

laneous (approx.) ........ 5,000,000 
Port of New York, private and 

railroad (approx.)- sec ei 2,500,000 

S. Government, with dry 
docks’ (approx.)| cc cater siete 11,000,000 


Boston, Mass., warehouses near 
N.Y.) INS H, & HOR. Run. 25500,000: 
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Public-Service Commissions.—The 
rising cost of operating public utili- 
ties during the war and the contin- 
ued high prices of the year 1919 have 
placed a great strain upon the popu- 
larity of the state regulatory com- 
missions. They have been flooded 
with applications for permission to 
increase rates and have been forced 
by the facts to grant many of them. 
(see also XIX, Street and Electric 
Railways; and XX, Electrical Engi- 
neering). The public has often re- 
sented their orders, particularly when 
applied to street-railway fares. The 
five-cent fare has become a fetish in 
many American cities, and flat in- 
creases, zone fares, and services at cost 
plans with sliding scales of rates are 
about equally unpopular. The uni- 
versal experience has been that in- 
creases in rates have resulted in de- 
creased patronage, sometimes  suffi- 
cient in amount to offset the higher 
scale. Companies and public join in 
abusing the state commissions. In 
New Jersey, where a zone rate was 
granted to the street-railway system 
of the Public Service Corporation, the 
action of the Commission became a 
political issue of the first importance. 
The Corporation too is dissatisfied 
and has admitted that the zoning ex- 
periment is a failure. 

In New York, as was noted in the 
Year Book for 1918 (p. 329), Gov- 
ernor Smith was pledged to changes 
in the public-service commissions law. 
Tn his first message to the legislature 
on the subject he recommended that 
instead of two state boards of five 
commissioners each, a single-headed 
commission with deputy commission- 
ers be substituted. A number of bills 
were introduced in the legislature 
proposing various substitute plans. 
A compromise was finally agreed 
upon and embodied in Chapters 263 
and 520 of the Laws of 1919. The 
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Second District Commission, which 
regulates all of the state except the 
City of New York was left undis- 
turbed. The Commission of the First 
District was abolished and two new 
commissions established in its place. 
One of the reorganized boards, to be 
presided over by a single commis- 
sioner at $15,000, with three deputies 
at $7,500 each, assumed the regula- 
tory functions of the former Commis- 
sion. The rapid-transit construction 
functions of the old board were trans- 
ferred to a transit construction com- 
missioner, appointed for a five-year 
term with a salary of $15,000, and a 
deputy at $7,500. The expenses of 
the regulatory board are to be paid 
by the State, while the City of New 
York is to appropriate funds for the 
transit commissioner’s work. To the 
position of regulatory commissioner 
the Governor appointed Lewis Nixon, 
a shipbuilder by profession, who at 
the time was state superintendent of 
public works. To the transit com- 
missionership the Governor appointed 
John J. Delaney, who was serving 
as city commissioner of plant and 
structure under Mayor Hylan. 
Commissioner Nixon almost imme- 
diately upon assuming office began a 
vitriolic controversy with Mayor Hy- 
lan over the refusal of the City au- 
thorities to grant the petitions of the 
street-railway lines for financial re- 
lief through higher fares than their 
franchises allowed. The City has de- 
elared that it will make no conces- 
sions, and that if the companies can- 
not operate at the five-cent fare, it 
will itself take over the operation of 
the system. The lines ot the New 
York Railways Co., comprising the 
majority of the surface lines in the 
Borough of Manhattan, were placed 
under a receivership during the year, 
as were also the surface lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. system, 
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The City has chartered a number of 
bus lines of the jitney type and has 
declared its intention of making the 
companies work out their own salva- 
tion. The subway and elevated lines 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., in which the City is a partner to 
the extent of almost $200,000,000, 
also tried in vain to secure authority 
to increase fares and the president of 
the Company has predicted financial 
disaster if relief is not granted before 
January, 1920. Stone and Webster 
stated in a report submitted to the 
U .S. District Court in December that 
an eight-cent fare was necessary to 
produce the necessary revenue. 

As part of a general reorganization 
of the various state commissions and 
a consolidation in the line of éffi- 
ciency (see also V, State Administra- 
tion), the Massachusetts legislature 
of 1919 abolished the Gas and Elec- 
trie Light Commission and the Pub- 
lic Service Commission and created a 
new Department of Public Utilities 
to take over their combined func- 
tions. The new Department is to 
have five commissioners appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the 
Council for initial terms of one to 
five years; their successors are to be 
appointed for five years. The chair- 
man is to receive $8,000 and the 
other commissioners $7,000. All 
powers and duties of the former com- 
missions are merged in and trans- 
ferred to the new board. Appeals 
from its decisions are to be heard by 
the Supreme Court. Two commis- 
sioners may conduct hearings on con- 
tested cases, and routine or adminis- 
trative matters may be heard by a 
single commissioner. The salaries 
and expenses of the Department are 
to be paid by taxation and not 
through a levy upon the companies 
regulated, as under the former law. 

The Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission reached the interesting 
conclusion that increasing the rates 
on street railways is not a solution 
of the knotty problems which the 
companies are trying to meet. In an 
exhaustive and valuable analysis of 
the situation contained in its report 
of June, 1919, the Commission says: 


With all their raising of fares, our 
companies seem little nearer financial 
salvation. ... Viewing the matter in 
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the most favorable light, there is a 
chance that higher fares will in time cure 
the financial ills of our street-railway 
companies, but the chance does not seem 
great, and there is no immediate pros- 
pect of such a cure. In the meantime 
the increased rates are injuring the com- 
munity in ways that are evident. 


In Maine a special commission was 
created by the legislature of 1919 to 
investigate the water-power resources 
of the state, relieving the Public Util- 
ity Commission of its function in the 
matter. A report is required in 
1921. An appropriation of $40,000 
was made for the study. The new 
board is composed of 10 members, in- 
cluding three members of the legisla- 
ture and one delegate each from the 
Maine State Board of Trade, the 
State Grange, the State Federation of 
Labor, and the State Savings Bank 
Association. Commissioners are to 
receive $5 a day and expenses. 

In California by Chapter 215 of the 
Laws of 1919, the business of main- 
taining storage warehouses for food 
products is declared to be a public 
utility and is placed under the juris- 
diction of the State Railroad Com- 
mission, which is given power to pre- 
vent discrimination in the granting 
of facilities. 

Municipal Ownership.—With rising 
costs daily lessening the attractive- 
ness of public utilities as private in- 
vestments, there is an increasing pres- 
sure on our cities to assume the bur- 
den. The public clamors for better 
service than the companies can afford 
to render at rates which were fixed un- 
der conditions which seem unlikely to 
return. The companies see little hope 
of readjusting rates so as to bring 
back real prosperity, and they are be- 
ginning to look upon municipal owner- 
ship almost with relief. This feel- 
ing is reflected in numberless state- 
ments by operating men in technical 
papers and at professional conven- 
tions. 

Governor Smith of New York in- 
cluded a permissive municipal-owner- 
ship bill in the general programme of 
social reform which he urged upon 
the legislature of 1919 as necessary 
for the after-war reconstruction of 
the state. An elaborate and compre- 
hensive bill was drafted by the State 
Conference of Mayors through a com-' 
mittee composed of recognized public-. 
BA 
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utility experts, which was amended 
at various times until it became a 
model bill, praised by experts 
throughout the country. ‘The legisla- 
ture, however, was of a different po- 
litical faith from the Governor, and 
his entire programme, ineluding the 
municipal-ownership bill, was de- 
feated, although the latter passed the 
Senate. A vigorous fight for its pas- 
sage during the next session is 
planned by civic organizations. 

The present administration of New 
York City was elected upon a plat- 
form which declared for the imme- 
diate municipal ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities. Such an ideal was, of 
course, impossible of attainment, and 
no one who knew anything about the 
situation could have believed in its 
sincerity. Beyond refusing to grant 
new franchises and encouraging the 
establishment. of jitney-bus lines to 
compete with or take the place of 
surface car lines, the Hylan admin- 
istration in its first two years of 
office has done nothing toward bring- 
ing about municipalization. 

Seattle completed the municipaliza- 
tion of its street car lines during 
1919. The purchase involved the 
taking over .of 600 cars as well as 
considerable real estate from the 
' private company. Operation is under 


the city superintendent of public 
utilities. An interesting decision by 
the Washington Supreme Court 


cleared the way for the issue of bonds 
to purchase the property. The Wash- 
ington law provides that cities may 
issue bonds in payment for a utility 
which are a first lien upon operating 
receipts. The Court held that this 
law was valid and constitutional and 
that the bonds did not constitute a 
part of the general city debt. 

Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania 
vetoed the so-called Stadtlander bill, 
passed by the legislature, which 
granted to municipalities the right 
to own and operate street railways 
beyond their municipal limits. The 
Governor based his action upon the 
injustice of permitting one munic- 
ipality to exercise powers within the 
limits of another, a condition which 
might lead to very undesirable con- 
fliets of jurisdiction. 

Los Angeles has taken steps to sell 
its municipal cement plant, which 


was built to furnish material for 
building the great city aqueduct. 
This plant, which is the only one 
owned by a municipality in the 
United States, is too large to main- 
tain for quasi city purposes. It was 
deemed unwise to enter into general 
competition with private manufactur- 
ers through sales to outside interests. 
The $400,000 bond issue voted in 
Kansas City, Mo., for the construc- 
tion of a municipal ice plant has 
been declared in violation of the state 
constitutional inhibition of the use of | 
municipal funds in private’ business. 
The decision by the State Supreme 
Court was not unanimous and an ap- 
peal may be taken by the city. 
According to a report issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, 128 of 
the 227 cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion maintained municipal markets. 
during 1918. In these cities a total 
of 237 markets was reported, 174 of 


which did a retail business, 14 a 
wholesale business, and 49 both 
wholesale and retail. The largest 


number of markets for any one city 
was 19 in New Orleans; Baltimore re- 
ported eight, and New York, nine. 

Water Supply.—It is too soon after 
the war and conditions are still too 
unsettled and building costs too high 
to look for many important new mu- 
nicipal projects. This is true of | 
waterworks as well as of other pub- 
lic utilities. The larger cities of the 
country are fairly well protected for 
some years against a shortage of 
water. New York, however, despite 
its enormous expenditure for the Ash- 
okan water system, is still actively at 
work planning another great project 
to meet its needs. It seems probable 
that the Schoharie basin will soon be 
incorporated in the system. 

By direction of the legislature, a 
study of the water-supply needs and 
resources of Massachusetts is being 
made by the State Department of 
Health and the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board. The investiga- 
tion will include “all questions relat- 
ing to the quantity of water to be ob- 
tained from available sources, its 
quality, the best method of protecting 
the purity of the water, the construc- 
tion, operation: and maintenance of 
works for storing, conveying and pur- 
ifying the water; the cost of the 
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same, the damages to property, and 
all matters pertaining to the sub- 
ject.” The report is to be submitted 
to the legislature by Jan. 5, 1921. 
According to the chief engineer of the 
State Department of Health, besides 
the needs of Boston, consideration 
must be given very soon to the water- 
supply problems of the cities in 
southeastern Massachusetts in the 
Merrimac and Ipswich valleys and 
in the thickly populated areas to the 
west and south of the present metro- 
politan district. 

Work is under way to increase the 
daily capacity of Toledo’s waterworks 
from 34,000,000 gal. of filtered water 
to 56,000,000 gal., which it is esti- 
mated will take care of the city’s 
needs for the next 15 years. Accord- 
ing to the city’s engineers, the pres- 
ent extensions will exhaust the prob- 
abilities of the Mommee River dis- 
trict, the watershed now in use, and 
further supplies can be had only from 
Lake Erie. The ‘present work will 
eost about $850,000 and will include 
22 new low-pressure filters, each with 
a capacity of 1,000,000 gal. a day. 
The city has about 40,000 water-rent 
payers, of whom 550, mostly big fac- 
tories and railroads, use about two- 
thirds of the water consumed. 

San Francisco has won the con- 
demnation suit brought to establish 
its right to take land in the Poope- 
nant Valley four miles below the 
Hetch Hetchy Dam site, claimed by 
the Yosemite Power Co. The land 
was needed by the city for possible 
future additions to its mountain 
reservoir system. 

A bond issue of $1,800,000 for the 
construction of a filtration plant in 
- the Sacramento River was voted by 
the City Commission of Sacramento, 
Cal., in June. 

Bayonne, N. J. has increased its 
water supply from a daily amount of 
16,000,000 gal. to 20,000,000 gal., with 
provision for 25,000,000 gal. from 
1920 to 1925. 

Lighting.—Rate cases continue to 
occupy much of the attention of the 
various state commissions regulating 
gas and electric companies, although 
these utilities seem to have weath- 
ered the financial storms of the past 
four years better than the street rail- 
ways (see also XX, Dlectrical Engi- 


neering). In New York the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. has reopened the fa- 
mous 80-cent gas case which was de- 
cided against it some years ago after 
a fight in the courts carried to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The Company 
contends that rising costs have so re- 
duced net revenues that the rate of 
80 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. is now con- 
fiscatory. The State is opposing the 
suit vigorously. , 

The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission ordered a reduction of three 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft., effective Aug. 
1, 1919, in the rates for gas charged 
by the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
of Chicago. The new rates permit a 
charge of 35 cents for the first 350 
ft., 85 cents per 1,000 for the next 
10,000, and 80 cents per 1,000 for the 
next 40,000, and 65 cents per 1,000 
for over 50,000 ft. The new rates 
will be in force till April 1, 1920. 
According to the Commission, the 
rate allowed will provide a return 
of $2,480,000 over all expenses and 
allow a fair return on investment. 
The Company has predicted a far less 
encouraging result. ; 

The U. S. Supreme Court has af- 
firmed a decision of the Circuit Court 
upholding the franchise of the Ne- 
braska Power Co. as perpetual. This 
brings to a close litigation which has 
been carried on by the City of Omaha 
for a number of years. Nothing is 
now left the city but to purchase the 
plant or start a competing system. 

Columbus, Ohio has won its suit 
against the Federal Gas & Fuel Co. 
to compel it to pay the city 10 per 
cent. of its gross receipts from the 
sale of gas as required by a city ord- 
nance adopted in 1899. 

In St. Joseph, Mo., a bond issue of 
$500,000 was approved on referendum 
vote during the spring to finance ad- 
ditions to the municipal electric-light 
plant so as to permit its use for com- 
mercial service. Public lighting has 
been supplied by the plant for sey- 
eral years. 

The City Council of Los Angeles 
has approved the recommendation of 
the California Railroad Commission 
that profits from the sale of electric 
current by the municipal plant 
should be applied “so far as prac- 
ticable to the construction of power 
plant No. 2” instead of being used as 
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formerly to redeem outstanding 
ybonds. The city has already ex- 
pended about $1,250,000 for prelimi- 
nary work on the new plant. The 
water of the great city aqueduct now 
passes the site of plant No. 2, where 
there is a fall of 530 ft. which is not 
now utilized to produce power. It is 
estimated that within two or three 
years the earnings of plant No. 1 will 
provide enough to complete the new 
plant. 

Sewage and Refuse Disposal.—The 
pollution of New York Harbor con- 
tinues to be a subject of grave con- 
cern, not only to the City of New 
York, but to the entire metropolitan 
district. Governor Smith has di- 
rected the State Board of Health to 
supplement the study which was 
made by the Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission (A. Y. B., 1914, p. 299) 
by a thorough investigation of har- 
bor pollution by factories and gas- 
ometers producing coal tar or aniline 
by-product waste. The investigation 
is based upon complaints that a seri- 
ous condition exists which is causing 
great injury to the paint on vessels 
and that the pollution of bathing 
beaches is highly injurious to health. 

On Dec. 21, 1918, Baltimore let a 


contract for disposing of its garbage 
by feeding to pigs, service to begin on 
May 1, 1919, and to continue till Dee. 
31, 1923. The city is to receive about 
$31,500 a year in revenue based upon 
a price per ton of 314 times the price 
per pound of live hogs on the Chicago 
market. The city provides a farm of 
160 acres' for the piggery and will 
provide for 15,000 hogs for the first 
year. 

Buffalo has let a five-year contract 
for the disposal of its garbage by 
feeding it to hogs. The contractor is 
to pay 50 cents per ton as a mini- 
mum, with increases varying with the 
price of live hogs on the Chicago mar- 
ket and the quantity of separated 
garbage delivered yearly by the city. 
The city agrees to employ two, and if 
necessary three, inspectors to carry 
on an educational campaign for the 
separation of garbage from general 
refuse and to pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting private garbage collection. 
The contract became effective on Oct. 
T1919: 

San Francisco has entered into a 
10-year contract to dispose of its gar- 
bage, receiving $1.26 a ton, or about 
$50,000 a year on the basis of the 
amount now produced. 
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Cart H. 


Demobilization—The year 1919 
witnessed the demobilization of the 
army, a demobilization executed with 
even greater dispatch than was the 
raising of our forces for the Great 
War. The signing of the armistice on 
Nov. 11, 1918, found us with an army 
of 3,670,888 officers and men, which 
was reduced in one year to a total 
strength of 256,993. On Nov. 11, 
1919, the great army was 93 per cent. 
demobilized. The most important 
difficulty in the process of demobiliza- 
tion lay in the fact that 2,000,000 men 
were overseas when hostilities ceased 
and had to be returned before they 
could be discharged. 

In the 19 months during which the 
United States was at war over 
24,000,000 men were registered. From 
this number the army of nearly four 
million men was formed, and 2,080,000 
officers and men were shipped 3,000 
miles overseas. Out of that number 
something like 1,390,000 got into 
battle; two out of every three Amer- 
ican soldiers who got to France saw 
active service at the front. Of the 
42 American divisions which reached 
France, 29 took part in active combat 
service, the others serving as replace- 
ments or arriving too late to reach the 


The greatest number of American 
troops sent overseas in any one month 
was in July, 1918, when 306,353 men 
were shipped. This was considered a 
signal achievement, but less than a 
year later, during the month of June, 
1919, 340,354 troops were returned to 
this country. Whereas it took the 
United States 13 months to get her 
first half-million men overseas, it re- 
quired only five months to bring back 
the first 570,000, and within a year 
over 1,900,000 had been returned. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after 

_ the signing of the armistice before the 
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demobilization of the American army 
began. The first organizations to be 
discharged were 71 development 
battalions in the United States, em- 
bracing a total of nearly 100,000 men. 
This was followed by the discharge of 
such conscientious, objectors as were 
not confined for military offenses, the 
spruce-production division, and the 
United States Guards. The general 
orders provided that demobilization 
should proceed in the following order: 
railroad troops; depot brigades; re- 
placement camps; and, finally, com- 
bat divisions. It was a tremendous 
task to discharge such a large number 
of men, keeping track of their equip- 
ment, record cards, pay, bonus, allow- 
ances, war-risk insurance, ete., and 
making sure that proper medical ex- 
aminations were given. For this pur- 
pose demobilization detachments were 
established at 36 camps and canton- 
ments throughout the country, to 
which returned troops were forwarded 
for discharge. 

The following points were utilized 
as demobilization centers during 
longer or shorter periods up to the 
close of the year: 


Camp Beauregard, La. 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Camp Bowie, Tex. 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio. 
Camp Custer, Mich. 
Camp Devens, Mass, 
Camp Dix, N. J. 
Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Camp Funston, Kan. 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Camp Grant, Il. 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 
Camp Greene, N. C. 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Camp Humphreys, Va. 
Camp Jackson, 8. C. 
Camp Kearney, Cal. 
Camp Lee, Va. g 
Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Camp Logan, Tex. 
Fort Logan, Col. 
Camp McArthur, Tex. 
e 
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Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Camp Meade, Md. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Camp Pike, Ark. 
Presidio, San Francisco. 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Camp Sevier, S.C. 

Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

Camp Taylor, Ky. 

Camp Travis, Tex. 

Camp Upton, N. Y. 

Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 

General Pershing was directed to 
designate units of the A. E. F. for re- 
turn to the United States as soon as 
they were no longer needed abroad and 
as fast as transportation could be se- 
cured. Plans were made also for se- 
euring discharges for individuals in 
exceptional circumstances. Most of 
the ships lent us by Great Britain, 
which carried over half of our troops 
overseas, were not available for their 
return, as they were in service taking 
home British colonial troops. The 
troop capacity of American transports 
was only about 110,000 men per 
month, and thus was necessitated an 
increase of the American transport 
fieet. The Army Transportation Serv- 
ice immediately began to convert 
cargo ships into troop-carrying vessels. 
But it took time; 


1918, were not ready for 55 days. The 
American transport fleet was finally 
completed, however, and during May 
returned 333,000 men, followed in 
June by over 340,000. The number 
of transports available at the signing 
of the armistice was augmented by the 
remodeling of 58 cargo transports, the 
assignment ‘of certain battleships and 
cruisers by the Navy, and the use of 
10 large passenger ships which origin- 
ally belonged to Germany and several 
ships secured from other countries. 
(See’also The Navy, infra.) 

The greatest troop carrier of all the 
ships in the American service was the 
Leviathan (former Vaterland) , which 
landed an average of 12,000 men per 
month. Of the purely American ships 
the Mongolia made the best record for 
transporting troops with a total of 
55,000, taking 25,000 to Europe and 
returning 30, 000 to the United States. 
In her eastern trips she was surpassed 
by the Great Northern, which carried 
over 29,000, and on her western trips 


by the Manchuria, which returned | 


several ships upon: 
-which work was begun in December, 
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over 39,000 men. Our troop ships 
averaged one complete trip every 35 
days, the fastest transports being the 
Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, which made complete turn- 
arounds, took on new troops, and 
started back in 19 days. In the re- 
turn of troops it is stated that $60,- 
000,000 of the original estimate was 
saved. 

By Jan. 4, 1919, the United States 
had demobilized 732,000 troops, 
whereas Great Britain had demobilized 
on that date but 316,000. But by 
Feb. 1, the numbers of Americans and 
British discharged were approxi- 
mately equal, and after that date the 
British troops were demobilized much 
faster than the Americans. On May 
1, the United States had discharged 
1,900,000 troops, whereas France, with 
no sea transportation, had returned 
to the reserve over 2,200,000 men, in 
addition to over 600,000 serving in 
war-time production. Using Amer- 
ican figures only, it appears that 
nearly twice as many discharges were 
effected during the late demobilization 
as during an equal length of time fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The following 
table shows the number of officers and 
enlisted men discharged by months, 
from the date of the signing of the 
armistice to Nov. 11, 1919: 


| Enlisted 
| Officers Wan 
1918: zu 
Noy. 11-30 ... 593 | 43,000 
December ....- 37,043 | 609,000 
1919: 
January =~. os 23,563 358,000 
14,913 263,000 
11,479 263,000 
12,185; 298,000 
14,622 383,000 
13,588 391,000 
16,404 361,000 
15,986 | 151,000 
8.716 | 73,000 
8,690 33,000 
Nov. 1-10 -... a ‘ois | 10,266 


Present Strength.—Reports on Nov. 
11, 1919, estimated the total strength 
of the Army as 256;993, not including 
nurses and field clerks. Of this num- 
ber, 21,133 were in Europe, 691 on 
the high seas, 8,560 in Siberia, and 
24,414 in United States possessions, 
leaving in the United States 202,195 
officers and men. Many of the troops 
remaining in Europe and Siberia were 
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new recruits who had enlisted for the 
services. 

The total of the commissioned 
strength of the Army on Noy. 11, 1919, 
was 17,000, comprising 8,320 emer- 
gency officers and 8,680 Regular offi- 
cers. It is interesting to note that 
during the year 2,015 Regular Army 
officers resigned from the service. As 
1,700 of them were lieutenants, it is 
evident that these resignations were 
due mainly to the inadequate pay ot 
Army officers under the present high 
cost of living. Both War and Navy 
Departments declared after investiga- 
tions that insufficient pay, threatened 
the morale and was beginning to tell 
on the personnel of both the Army and 
Navy services. A bill in Congress 
which had the approval of both the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy pro- 
vided for an increase in pay of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. for officers 
and 50 per cent. for men. The total 
amount for increase in the Army, as 
it appeared in the bill, provided nearly 
$50,500,000 for the raise of enlisted 
men’s pay, and $10,500,000 for officers’ 
increases. Toward the end of the 
year the Naval and Military Commit- 
tees of Congress appeared to be ready 
to recommend legislation granting in- 
creased pay to officers and men in both 
services. (See also 1, Congress.) 

Early in the year Congress author- 
ized the reopening of enlistments in 
the Regular Army for one- or three- 
year periods. Enlistments were re- 
opened on Feb. 28 and to Nov. 15 
totalled 140,566, about 60 per cent. 
being for one year. Some 17,000 of 
the recruits indicated preference for 
service in the A. E. F., and 5,000 re- 
quested service in Siberia. 

During the year 1,874 Regular Army 
officers who held temporary rank were 
discharged from their higher war-time 
rank and returned to their regular 
status. 

Civilian Personnel of the War De- 
partment.—Although the personnel of 
the Army had been reduced by prac- 
tically 93 per cent. of its war-time 
footing within a year after the signing 
of the armistice, the civilian personnel 
of the War Department could not be 
reduced as rapidly or to as great an 
extent, due to the fact that a very 
large part of this personnel was neces- 
sary to carry on the demobilization of 


the Army itself, the completion of 
records, the handling of casualties, the 
preparation of reports, and the com- 
missioning of officers in the Reserve 
Corps, besides the regular routine 
work of the War Department. The 
office of the Adjutant-General as an 
exception had to add over 1,000 em- 
ployees after the armistice instead of 
reducing the number. On Nov. 19 the 
civilian personnel of the War Depart- 


ment in Washington had been reduced ~ 


41 per cent. since the armistice. Of 
37,406 employees in Washington on 
Noy. 11, 1918, 15,260 had been dis- 
charged. Besides this number large 
reductions of forces had been made in 
other. cities. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.— 
Following the armistice the Students 
Army Training Corps was demobilized 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 793) and reor- 
ganized as the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps in various schools and col- 
leges. The discontinuance of the Stu- 
dents Army Training Corps caused the 
discharge of 3,961 officers and about 
170,000 men and called for the pay- 
ment to the institutions in which units 
were organized of $12,500,000. Can- 
didates for commissions in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps are now being trained 
in 351 units at 264 institutions. In 
June 90,000 students were ander in- 
struction, and 1,200 commissioned offi- 
cers were detailed as instructors at 
approximately 190 schools. In the 
summer infantry training camps were 
operated at schools, army canton- 
ments, and one fort for six weeks, dur- 
ing which time 3,400 students were in 
attendance. Late in the» year, with 
the great decrease in the size of the 
army to be maintained for the coming 
year, a reduction in the instructor per- 
sonnel of the R. O. T. C. was found 
necessary, which limited to a certain 
extent the number of units that could 
be maintained. (See also XXX, Hdu- 
cation.) 

Employment of Discharged.—When 
demobilization was begun, it became 
evident that the War Department 
should render assistance to its dis- 
charged soldiers in securing employ- 
ment, and early in the spring of 1919 
Col. Arthur Woods, late of the Air 
Service and formerly Police Commis- 
sioner of New York, was appointed to 
create an organization to handle the 
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problem. He established headquarters 
in Washington with a number of ex- 
officers as assistants. This office co- 
operated with chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, and employment services 
both Federal and state. Fifty thou- 
sand certificates were awarded to firms 
which agreed to take back discharged 
service men. Hundreds of posters and 
over a million copies of booklets were 
distributed in the endeavor to locate 
positions for discharged soldiers. As 
an instance of the work done in 97 
cities alone during a period of four 
weeks, 41,548 former service men se- 
cured positions out of 47,546 who 
registered. In addition, up to Nov. 
11, of 17,577 highly trained technical 
officers and men who requested assist- 
ance, 11,321 were placed. (See also 
XIV, Unemployment.) 

Disposal of Army Property.—With 
the signing of the armistice it. sud- 
denly became necessary to dispose of 
millions of dollars worth of war con- 
tracts which must be terminated and 
adjusted. Vast parcels of real estate 
which had been rented or otherwise ac- 
quired by the War Department 
awaited disposition. Claims of vari- 
ous sorts were pressed for settlement. 
Great quantities of war stocks and of 
raw material, immediate and future 
supplies for the large army, were sud- 
denly rendered surplus. It became 
necessary completely to reverse the 
processes of embarkation and _ ship- 
ment except for the supplies still 
needed overseas. 

The stoppage of the manufacture of 
war material involved many complex 
considerations and problems. Be- 
cause of the labor situation the de- 
mobilization of industrial organiza- 

tions could not be effected immediately 
or simultaneously. It was necessary 
that the production of some supplies 
be continued and brought to a close 
gradually. There were involved in 
these questions the financial interests 
of industry to the extent of millions 
of dollars, necessitating the planning 
of a very comprehensive programme of 
settlement. The types of supplies, 
production of which might be con- 
tinued for use as reserve stocks, such 
as ordnance, and the exact amount in 
which such material should continue 
to be produced had to be determined. 
Some manufacturers who had in good 
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faith undertaken the production of 
supplies had to be allowed to continue 
temporarily the manufacture of cer- 
tain types of articles in order that 
they might be protected against finan- 
cial loss. Exact methods for settling 
contracts and for making final pay- 
ments and adjustments were evolved. 
The disposal by sale of surplus sup- 
plies necessitated the building of a 
sales organization. 

Immediately upon the signing of the 
armistice a study of the situation was 
made in order to give the supply de- 
partments a basis for the cancellation 
of contracts and for the disposition of 
surplus stores. In the absence of leg- 
islation it was considered that an or- 
ganization consisting of one complete 
army of 20 infantry divisions, one 
cavalry division, and the necessary ar- 
tillery and miscellaneous and over- 
head troops should be provided for 
against the possibility of another war. 
This force totalled 1,447,000 men. It 
was decided that equipment should be 
kept on hand in the full amount re- 
quired to keep and maintain the peace- 
time army, which, in the absence of 
action by Congress, was tentatively 
fixed at 500,000 men. This figure 
would be changed automatically when 
Congress took final action (see infra) . 

All supplies were divided into four 
classes: (1), those that could be ob- 
tained in the open market within 30 
days, of which class there was to be no 
war reserve; (2), supplies that re- 
quired more than 30 days and less 
than six months to procure, of which 
sufficient were to be kept on hand to 
expand the peace army into the war 
army with a complete initial equip- 
ment; (3) supplies requiring over six 
months and less than a year to pro- 
cure, of which it was decided to retain 
an amount sufficient to maintain the 
war army for six months; and (4) 
supplies requiring over one year to 
procure, which were to be retained in 
sufficient quantities to maintain a war 
army for one year. All material on 
hand in excess of these quantities was 
ordered sold. ; 

Up to Nov. 5, 1919, the Liquidation 
Commission, which handled all sales 
abroad, had made eredit sales of 
surplus property to France and the 
liberated countries aggregating $550,- 
328,305. This amount did not include 
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sales to corporations and individuals 
in Europe. Sales in the United States 
reported to Nov. 8 totalled $602,- 
000,000 which was 9.5 per cent. 
greater than the total sales in Europe. 
The total for the United States cov- 
ered sales of real estate and improve- 
ments and included $123,245,240 in 
sales made prior to the establishment 
of the Office of the Director of Sales. 
The value of property sold abroad 
was: in France, $400,000,000; in 
Poland, $48,459,152; in Belgium, 
$28,605,661: in Serbia, $18,716,009; 
in Czecho-Slovakia, $14,958,937; in 
Rumania, $12,879,313; in Esthonia, 
$10,820,117; in Ukrania, $8,557,771; 
in Lithuania, $4,414,861; in Latvia, 
$2,538,313; and in Russia, $378,171. 
The grand total for sales was $1,152,- 
328,305. 

The value of 27,752 war contracts 
suspended was $3,877,095,000, and of 
22.596 contracts liquidated, $2,091,- 
436,000. The saving effected on the 
contracts liquidated, valued at $2,- 
091,436,000, was $1,839,275,000. It 
eost the difference, $252,161,000, to 
secure the relinquishment of these con- 
tracts. Partial payments in liquida- 
tion on other contracts amounted to 
$78,951,000, making a total of $331,- 
112,000 paid in liquidation to Nov. 1. 
On that date 5,156 contracts remained 
to be liquidated, Of these the value 
of 2,292 was known and amounted to 
$1,785,658,000. Assuming that future 
liquidation could be effected at the 
same rate of cost as had obtained in 
the past, the cost of liquidating these 
contracts was estimated at $239,- 
189,000. 

The estimated cost of the property 
which the army in Germany will have 
_ for sale is $132,000,000. A consider- 
able amount of the surplus property 
in the United States will be disposed 
of, with the authority of Congress, by 
transfer to other Government depart- 
ments. The value of property to be 
ultimately so disposed of will prob- 
ably approach $100,000,000. 

The General Staff—In his report 
for the fiscal year 1919 the Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Peyton C. March, pointed 
out some of the lessons of the Great 
War, among them the great impetus 
given to our industries during the 
mobilization of our national resources. 
General March believes that ‘the ex- 
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perience gained therefrom has in some 
measure offset our previous lack of 
preparedness and the consequent cost 
of unreadiness to the nation. He 
points to the theory which was fre- 
quently advanced before the war that 
future wars, because of the terrible 
efficiency of modern war instruments, 
would be short and decisive. He 
shows that in spite of the fact that the 
scientific skill of the world was concen- 
trated for four years on projects either ~ 
for new death-dealing devices or for 
means of protection from them, the 
history of the Great War has shown 
this theory to be untenable. On the 
contrary, a modern war is a war of 
nations rather than of armies, involv- 
ing mobilization of their entire re- 
sources and hence requiring for its de- 
cision a length of time comparable 
with that of previous wars. 

Necessity for General-Staff control 
accentuates the need of a future War 
Department organization adequate to 
the efficient formulation and execution 
of a military programme which will 
require a definite and effective articu- 
lation of the War Department, with all 
the agencies involved in the mobiliza- 
tion of the industries, activities, utili- 
ties, and resources of the nation. 
General March is convinced that with- 
out a properly organized and efficient 
General Staff, charged with authority 
to formulate and to execute the Army 
programme, it will be impossible in 
any future war, as it has been in this 
and every other war in our history, for 
the activities of the various agencies, 
services, and bureaus of the War De- 
partment to be controlled and di- 
rected, with promptness and effective- 
ness, to the attainment of the common 
It is stated without qualifica- - 
tion that the success of an army in 
modern war is impossible without 
such a General Staff. 

General March urged the necessity 
of an army of five corps, skeletonized 
to about 50 per cent. of war strength, 
to be used as a nucleus and recom- 
mended universal military training to 
ensure an adequate reserve of officers 
and men to enable it to expand to full 
strength. 

The Adjutant General.—Besides 
handling enlistments, recruiting, and 
assignments of men, the Adjutant- 
General’s Office also kept the records 
—# 
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of the demobilization. After the draft 
was completed, the records were 
turned over by the Provost-Marshal- 
General to the Adjutant-General. 
They comprised the records of 23,- 
908,576 yvegistrants, constituting a 
gross volume of 400,000 cu. ft. in cases. 
At present they fill 14 buildings, and 
although stacked one case upon an- 
other in some instances as high 4s five, 
they occupy 168,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. All the records from the de- 
mobilization camps were eventually 
turned over to the Adjutant-General 
for filing and reference. The service 
records of the enlisted men alone, 
some four million cards, require 12,000 
running ft. of space, and this is but 
one of the several sets of records kept 
for enlisted men. The Adjutant- 
General’s correspondence alone in the 
month of May, 1919, averaged 546,986 
letters daily. The volume of work 


_ handled during the year was nearly 95 


times as great as during a normal 
year. His office also published and 
distributed over 148,000,000 orders, 
bulletins, and cireulars, this work em- 
ploying approximately 4,000 clerks. 
The Judge Advocate-General.— 
Criminal statistics of the Army during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
show a total of 1,948 officers tried by 
courts-martial, of whom 1,482 were 


' convicted. During the same period 


12,381 enlisted men were convicted 
out of a total of 14,230 tried. Out of 
other cases in the Army, 32] men were 
convicted out of a total of 369 ‘tried. 
For officers, over 36 per cent. of the 
offenses charged consisted of drunken- 
ness, absence without leave, and con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman. Fifty per cent. of the en- 
listed men were charged with deser- 
tion, absence without leave, disobedi- 
ence, larceny, and sleeping on posts. 
In the A. E. F. only 10 men were ex- 
ecuted, all by hanging and all for 
civilian crimes. 

Cost of the War—In estimating 
the total cost of the war with Ger- 
many from April 1, 1917, to April 30, 
1919, the budget is divided into three 
headings, as follows: 


War Department $13,987,202,000 


Navy Department 3,056,400,000 
Civil and miscellaneous.. 4,311,265,000 
$21,354,867,000 
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Of these expenditures, those of the 
War Department amounted to 65 per 
cent. of the whole. It is estimated 
that by July 1, 1920, the total ex- 
penditures will have passed the sum of 
$26,000,000,000. Comparative figures 
show the cost of other principal wars 
in which the United States has been 
engaged to have been as follows: 


MESS Hae aN oiaNal ook) a2 (x avo (lane a Saha $96,100,000 
MCAT GR TM retaiovarsie) sale a\-ohatetaias 74,986,000 
ATI spite le atta ei wlohe caval ries 3,221,154,000 
BDATEESD P55 cre caecshu ie al’eceisle 542,599,000 


The estimate of the cost per man 
per year for the war with Germany is 
$10,400. This is over a hunded times 
the cost per man per year for the 
Revolutionary War. It is also shown 
by the War Department statistician 
that our expenditures for the Great 
War would have carried on the Revo- 
lutionary War continuously for more 
than a thousand years. (See also III, 
Statistical Summary of the European 
War.) 

War Casualties.—The casualties of 
the Great War began to come over in 
great numbers after the armistice was 
signed, and in November, 1919, there 
were still being issued a few casual- 
ties a dayy gleaned from a research of 
the records. The revised list of cas- 
ualties stands as follows, as of the 
end of February, 1920: 


Killed in action (including 382 


ALBA ewe ara raeareralcvaW ats ele 6 duavend 34,249 
Died OlmWOUNGS. 2. wi vhs wate) winiale le 13,700 
MicdOLpdisease vic. + letsienele lenses 23,43 
Died of accident and other 

(SER EIT hat cirsr Ce Oe a EDOM RNS OL 5,739 
Wounded in action (over 85 per 

cent, recovered) ......-..- 221,059 
Missing in action, not including 

prisoners released and _ re- 

PULTIOC ts eo skshapetese nid. by cvenmuar esate 3 
(PTASONELHE i isielfoisr eho) staieis\el eects 4,432 

TELA Le teiteyesnta oie there ero ke Rae 302,612 


Separate casualties for North Russia 
and Siberia troops are shown in the 
reports on those forces in a subse- 
quent section. (See also The Navy, 
infra.) | 

Compared with other wars of the 
United States, the deaths in the Great 
War stand second, the number in the 
Civil War being over four times as 
large. Whereas losses due to disease 
in the Civil War were over twice the 
battle losses, and in the Spanish War 
almost 10 times as great, such losses 
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in the Great War were less than half 
in the A. E. F. (See also XXV, 
Medicine.) The following compara- 
tive table shows the deaths in the 
armies of the United States in various 


wars: 


War | Battle | Disease 


Revolu- 

tion 4,044 TR Arp 7h 4,044 
1812 1,877 ube. SBrncics 1,877 
Mexican. 1,549 10,9862 361 12,896 
Civil ...110,070 224,586 24,872 359,528 
Spanish. 698 5,509 412 6,619 
Great 

W ar, 

A.E.F. 48,5803 23,692 5,326 177,598 

Total.166,818 264,773 30,971 462,562 


1The records of the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812 do not contain 
data relative to deaths by disease or 
other causes. It is probable that the 
number of deaths during these wars is 
greater than the number shown above, 
but owing to the paucity and incom- 
pleteness of the records it is impossible 
to furnish a more accurate statement. 

2The records show that 10,986 ‘‘or- 
dinary”’ deaths occurred. 

3 The Battle deaths include 382 deaths 
at sea as the result of the enemy’s acts. 
Figures do not include Marines. 


A statistical report on hospital 
casualty cases due to enemy agencies, 
not including any killed in action, 
shows the greatest number of injuries 
were caused by gas, 74,573, yet out of 
that number of hospital cases only 
1,194, two per cent., died. Shell and 
shrapnel appear to have been most 
deadly; out of 16,740 wounded by the 
former, 2,058, or 12 per cent., died in 
hospitals, while from shrapnel the 
loss was six per cent., 2,074 dying out 
of 32,753 cases. (See also III, 
- Statistical Summary of the European 
War.) 

Return of Our Dead.—Concerning 
the return of our dead from Europe, 
Secretary Baker announced in October 
that steps were being taken to bring 
back the bodies buried in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Great Britain, Lux- 
embourg, and North Russia as soon as 
possible. Some delay was encountered 
before negotiations with France would 
permit of our bringing back the great 
number of dead buried in that coun- 
try, but in November it was announced 
that such dead buried in France out- 
side the Zone of the Armies might be 
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removed to this country under the au- 
thority of the French Government if 
request for such return was made. 
The Adjutant-General’s office has re- 
ceived approximately 50,000 replies as 
to the disposition of the bodies of men 
who died overseas, about 71 per cent. 
of which indicated a desire that the 
bodies be returned. The remaining 
bodies will be buried in American 
cemeteries kept by caretakers which _ 
will constitute an American field of 
honor in France. No bodies will be 
left in Germany, Luxembourg, or 
North Russia. The transport Lake 
Daraza docked in November from 
North Russia, bearing 11 bodies, the 
first of our dead to be returned. The 
Secretary of War has emphasized the 
fact that the Government will bear 
all expense and that no private con- 
cerns are authorized to undertake the 
return to the home country of our sol- 
dier dead. 

Decorations.—Approximately 6,000 
Distinguished Service Crosses, includ- 
ing 125 to foreigners, were awarded 
for heroism in action during the war. 
Of this number, 5,271 were: awarded 
in the A. E. F. The A. E. F. was also 
awarded 78 Congressional Medals of 
Honor for heroism. Of the new Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals for effi- 
ciency in positions of great respon- 
sibility, approximately 1,200 were 
awarded, of which 941 were in the 
A. E. F. Among the recipients were 
about 400 foreign officers and civilians. 
Foreign decorations awarded to Amer- 
ican soldiers have been estimated as 
follows: Frances 13,142; Great Bri- 
tain, 842; Italy, 684; Belgium, 630; 
and other countries, 86. 

The award of a war-service medal 
for the Great War known as the Vic- 
tory Medal, was authorized by the War 
Department on June 30, 1919. This 
medal will be awarded to all officers~ 
and enlisted men who served on active 
duty in the Army of the United States 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and 
Nov. 11, 1918, and whose service was. 
honorable. Battle clasps and defen- 
sive-sector clasps for this medal will 
be awarded for major operations and 
defensive sectors, including North 
Russia and Siberia. To be eligible for 
a battle clasp the officer or enlisted 
man must have actually participated, 
under orders, in the engagement. A. 
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service clasp will also be awarded to 
each officer or enlisted man who served 
overseas and is not entitled to a battle 
clasp as set forth above. 

The American Expeditionary 
Force.—The chaotic state of govern- 
ment in Russia, the distress among 
the Russian people, and the intrigues 
and activities of German prisoners of 
war produced in 1918 a situation 
which had to be met and solved by the 
Allies, (A. Y. 'B., 1918, 198). After 
careful consideration the Supreme In- 
ter-Allied War Council decided to send 
an expeditionary force to Archangel. 
The United States, in codperation, 
mobilized at Aldershot, England, a 
force consisting of the 339th Infan- 
try, a battalion of the 310th Engi- 
neers, the 337th Field Hospital, the 
337th Ambulance Company, and the 
310th Sanitary Train, totaling about 
5,000 men. Col. George E. Stewart, 
339th Infantry, was placed in com- 
mand of this force and reported for 
duty to General Poole, commanding 
the British forces, at Archangel on 
Sept. 4, 1918. 

The mission of the American Arch- 
angel Expedition, according to instruc- 
tions prepared by the U. 8. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, was as follows: 


As the Government of the United States 
sees the present circumstances, military 
action is possible in Russia now only to 
render such protection and help as is 
possible to steady any efforts at self- 
government or self-defense, in which the 
Russians themselves may be willing to 
accept assistance, whether from Vladi- 
vostok or from Murmansk and Archangel. 
The only present object for which Amer- 
ican troops will be employed will be to 
guard military stores which may be sub- 
sequently be needed by the Russian 
forces, and to render such aid as may be 
acceptable to Russians in the organiza- 
tion of their own self-defense. With such 
objects in view the Government of the 
United States will codperate with the 
Governments of France and Great Britain 
in the neighborhood of Murmansk and 
Archangel. 


The American forces remained in 
North Russia until June, 1919. Dur- 
ing this time they occupied various 
positions along the Vologda Railroad 
and the Onega, Dvina, and Vaga rivers 
and were engaged in many minor 
operations against the enemy. (See 
also III, The Huropean War.) The 
following were the casualties suffered 
by the expedition: 


Killed in action, including 28 
presumed .... 109 
Died of wounds. So 
Died of disease. 81 
Died of accident and other causes... 19 
‘Total deaths’ oe setae sternite ere 244 
Wioutided! sR. acriiestensten kegels toraueneee ere 305 
Taken prisoner (all released)...... 4 
Potals Casualties: "sas cis s stcte cists 553 


When the armistice was signed, it 
was impossible to remove this detach- 
ment and its supplies because of the 
climatic conditions. In April, 1919, 
Brig.-Gen. W. P. Richardson arrived 
and took command of the A. E. F. in 
North Russia. The 167th Company, 
Transportation Corps, arrived at the 
same time, but stopped at Murmansk 
in order to codperate with the 168th 
Company, Transportation Corps, which 
had arrived in March, 1919, and was 
then engaged in construction on the 
Murmansk Railroad. In June, 1919, 
all the forces of the United States were 
withdrawn, except a small detachment 
of Engineers. By September the last 
of the American forces in Northern 
Russia were en route to the United 
States. 

The American Expeditionary Forces 
sent to Siberia late in 1918 (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 198) was composed of the 
27th and 31st Infantry, from the 
Philippines, Field Hospital No. 4, 
Ambulance Company No. 4, a company 
of the 53rd Telegraph Battalion, 
Evacuation Hospital No. 17, Service 
Park Unit No. 333 of the Motor 
Transport Corps, Depot Company No. 
146 of the Ordnance Department, a 
detachment of Engineers, and 5,000 
men from the 8th Division, making a 
total force of about 9,000 troops of all 
ranks. 

Major-Gen. Wm. 8. Graves was in 
command. The troops arrived at 
Vladivostok, Siberia, from San Fran- 
eisco and Manila in several contin- 


gents. General Graves disposed his 
forces at Vladivostok, along the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, and _ sta- 


tioned a detachment at the important 
mines of Suchan. In June, 1919, the 
first minor engagement with Bolshevik 
forces took place at Uspanka. This 
was followed by other minor opera- 
tions against partisan bands and anti- 
Kolchak forces. (See also Ill, The 
Buropean War.) 

During the summer of 1919 an or- 
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ganized effort was made to procure 
voluntary applications for service in 
Siberia and to return and discharge as 
fast as possible all men who were en- 
listed or drafted for the emergency. 
Up to Sept. 13, 3,315 replacements had 
been sent to Siberia. Altogether over 
5,500 enlistments for this service had 
been secured by Nov. 11. 

The following is the list of casual- 
ties suffered by the American forces in 
Siberia to Oct. 1, 1919: 


Kgled Ta ACtiOns cis teiaterewfeteiererer ayers 28 
WISGIOL, WOUHAS 5.6%sc< is: ocelot staders eusyater= 8 
Diledsof diseases iaregcyshet «eet ators rel alee 41 
Died of accident and other causes... 27 


SITICTAS © Fieterey so cleueteietutecaiateystafeke ete ne cers: 5 


Early in 1920 our troops, then all 
voluntary service men, were recalled 
from Siberia and their embarkation 
for Manila had begun. 

The Army of Occupation.—The 
American Army crossed the line es- 
tablished by the armistice at 5.30 a.m. 
on Nov. 17, 1918. This army, termed 
the Third Army, was commanded by 
General Dickman, and consisted of the 
Fourth Corps under General Muir, 
and the Third Corps under General 
Hines, the Seventh Corps being added 
later to the Third Army.1 German 
territory was entered on Dec. 1, 1918, 
and on Dec. 17 the Third Army had 
finished the occupation of the zone as- 
signed to it. 

The territory of Germany occupied 
by the Allies includes the bridgehead 
at Cologne, held by the British, the 
one at Coblenz, held by Americans, 
and the one at Mainz, held by the 
French. These bridgeheads included 
all territory within a 30-km. radius 
‘from the towns mentioned. In addi- 
tion there was a 10-km, neutral zone 
on the east bank of the Rhine. 

General Pershing’s Headquarters of 
the American Expeditionary Force 
left France on Sept. 1. The Army of 
Occupation in Germany was then 
greatly reduced in size, and its desig- 
nation was changed to “American 
Forces in Germany.” As organized on 


1 Fourth Corps, composed of First, 
Third, and Fourth Divisions; Third Corps, 
composed of Second, 32d, and 42d Divi- 
sions; Seventh Corps, composed of Fifth, 

_ 89th, and 19th Divisions. 


Oct. 11, 1919, these forces had a 
strength of 519 officers and. 10,399 en- 
listed men, under the command of 
Major-Gen. H. T. Allen, with head- 
quarters at Coblenz. 

The American forces still in France 
in December comprised mostly trans- 
portation and base troops, but the 
prospects were that they would be re- 
turned before the end of the year. 
These troops, numbering about 8,600, 
were under the command of Brig.-Gen. 
W. D. Connor, who with his staff, left 
France for the United States on Jan.: 
8, 1920. A _ special detachment of 
American troops from the A, E. F. 
was in Warsaw, Poland. It com- 
prised mostly volunteers from the 
Medical Corps together with other de- 
tachments under command of Col. 
H. L. Gilchrist, M. C. A special de- 
tachment was left in Italy for some 
time to guard a supply depot but they 
were finally withdrawn. 

Future Military Policy.—The pe- 
riod of demobilization found the 
United States without a settled mili- 
tary policy. The General Staff, as 
already noted, prepared ''and sub- 


mitted to the Congress a bill, which 


if passed would place the military es- 
tablishment of the United States in a 
position of increased effectiveness an@ 
more modern organization. Concern- 
ing this bill and the policy it was 
designed to effectuate, the Secretary 
of War in his report to the President 
for the fiscal year 1919 said: 


The permanent military policy here 
suggested then embraces, first, such re- 
organization of the War Department as 
will preserve the efficient instrumentali- 
ties which have been developed during 
the war; second, an army which will be 
adequate in size to be the nucleus of any 
great military mobilization the country 
may be called upon to make; and third, 
an army of officers and men to whom the 
whole experience of military service will 
be an opportunity for self-development 
and education, the officers becoming a 
permanent corps of experts and the men 
a body temporarily deveting a portion 
of their time to military training in order 
that they may enter civil life with a 
sense of national service and with su- 
perior equipment for success. The accent 
is not upon the soldier, but upon the 
citizen, in such a policy. 


The recommendations proposed as 
to size were for approximately 500,000 
men for a peace-time army. The mili- 


tary policy recommended involves an 
28 
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Army inspired with a new spirit and 
having wide civic usefulness. The 
plan contemplated the establishment 
of general training for officers and 
men, including both military and edu- 
cational instruction. Officers would 
receive advanced tactical and profes- 
sional schooling, and the skilled trades 
would be taught to men in the service 
who desire such instruction. 

In December it appeared that the 
Committees of the House and Senate 
would recommend legislation provid- 
ing for an Army of 250,000 combat 
troops, with officers and special serv- 
ices which would increase it to about 
300,000. (See also I, American His- 
tory.) 

Late in the year it became apparent 


that Congress would enact legislation 


providing for some of the separate de- 
partments of the Army developed dur- 
ing the war. Among them was a cen- 
tralized Air Service, a Chemical War- 
fare Service, and probably Tank and 
Motor Transport Corps. Considerable 
effort was made by Army officers to 
promote an independent Air Service to 
include military, naval, and civil 
aeronautics (see also XX, Aeronau- 
tics). A report rendered by Assistant 
Secretary of War Crowell and his as- 
sociates on the American Aviation 


Commission to Europe called for an 


independent, centralized Air Service, 
but this report was not concurred in 
by the Secretary of War. Another re- 
port rendered by Major-Generals 
Menoher, Coe, Haan, and Snow recom- 
mended the establishment of a cen- 
tralized Department of Aeronautics to 
direct experimentation, provide for 
production, and control various na- 
tional and international matters con- 
nected with aeronautics. The board, 
however, held that the military and 
naval air services should remain in- 


_tegral parts of the Army and Navy, 


being completely under their respec- 
tive control in both peace and war. 

Of the great Army camps, canton- 
ments, and flying fields built and 
operated during the war, it is apparent 
that Congress will authorize the re- 
tention of 16 National Army canton- 
ments, namely, Custer, Devins, Dix, 
Dodge, Funston, Gordon, Grant, Jack- 
son, Lee, Lewis, Meade, Pike, Sher- 
man, Travis, Taylor, and Upton, and 
also Camp Kearney, a National Guard 


STRENGTH OF NATIONAL GUARD 


uo} aov 

gga | evs | AOR 

r BSt | $8 | vec 

628 | a@a| 886 

Se oe el) wot 

$aa | age | Ses 

< wax 
Minnesota ..... 3,659) 4,284) 117 
TOKASs | ai elehe Nioscre 11,427|11,796| 103 
Oklahoma ..... 3,339 | 3,056 92 
Maine" )s\.). 026 6:60 1,361) 1,201 88 
1.24 0 E eee ea 2,267 | 1,866 82 
Colorado. sii. =). < 1,859 | 1,153 62 
Washington 2,138 | 1,268 59 
Tennessee ..... 2,409 | 1,175 49 
Arkansas ..... 1,758 815 46 
TOW wre chevete 2,545 | 1,156 45 
Oregon 4 2,179 827 38 
New Jersey .... 2,774 949 34 
Dist. of Columbia 801 258 32 
MISSOURI: foe wis sie 4,400} 1,298 30 
1 Us ead aan 713 175 25 
Vermont 3....% 853 205 24 
Rhode Island... 1,004 222 22 
VAST EL enn ate 2,392 428 18 
South Carolina . 1,745 287 16 
New York...... 9,473 | 1,408 15 
California ..2%/.° 3,303 502 15 
ORT Maran. ers 4,886 750 15 
13) oy dG ENS AE cai 1,073 156 15 
Alabama ...... 2,454 336 14 
Mississippi 1,879 104 6 
Geor ela amnccrec: 3,030 95 3 
Hawaill vives 702 269 38 
Other states.... 49,686 arte 3 
Ota ie o%,t:e)6 126,109 | 36,039 29 


1 Figures subject to change due to reor- 
ganization. 


camp. Camps Benning, Bragg, and 
Knox are being considered by the Mili- 
tary Committees of Congress, and 
Camps Humphrey and Eustis may 
also be retained as they have been 
asked for by the War Department. 
Besides the regular flying fields, it is 
believed that authority to retain the 
following will be granted: Brooks, 
Carlstrom, Chanute, Dorr, Ellington, 
Kelly No. 2, March, Mather, Mitchell, 
Park, Scott, and Souther. 

The Seven Regular Army Divisions 
have been stationed at the following 
camps: First, Taylor; Second, Travis; 
Third, Pike; Fourth, Dodge; Fifth, 
Gordon; Sixth, Grant; and Seventh, 
Funston. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps was com- 
posed on Oct. 31 of 52,839 officers, 
14,773 being in the Infantry. The 
Secretary of War has insisted upon 
keeping all the former Army trans- 
port ships in the Army Reserve, so 
ae they may be available in time of 
need, 
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The National Guard.—The preced- 
ing figures for authorized strength of 
the National Guard are based on the 
appropriation by Congress for the 
fiscal year 1920. Those for present 
strength are from latest returns for 
units extended Federal recognition. 
To Nov. 1, 23 states and Porto Rico 
had presented no units for Federal 
recognition. 

The American Legion.—From the 
millions of veterans of the Great War 
has arisen the American Legion, a 
patriotic organization, non-partisan, 
non-political, non-military, and _per- 
mitting of no distinction due to rank 
or place of service. Any soldier, 
sailor, or marine who served honorably 
between April 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 
1918, and all women enlisted or com- 
missioned in either branch during the 
same period are eligible. The Legion 
was incorporated by Act of Congress 
of Sept. 16, 1919. 

The Legion had its inception in- 
formally in Paris on March 15, 1919. 
The action of this meeting was en- 
dorsed by a meeting at St. Louis, on 
May 8-10, when a tentative constitu- 
tion was drawn up and a suggested 
plan of organization adopted. The 
formal organization of the Legion was 
completed in its first annual conven- 
tion at Minneapolis, Nov. 8-14. This 
meeting ratified the work of the St. 
Louis caucus, adopted a constitution, 
organized the national Legion into 
state departments and posts, and 
planned action for the year, most of 
which was connected with welfare 
legislation for service men and women 
and aggressive Federal action against 
disloyalty, draft evaders, slackers, and 
propagandists seeking the overthrow 
of the Government whether peaceably 
or by violence. Through its legisla- 
tive committee it urged the enactment 
of the American Legion Home Found- 
ing Act, embodying reclamation of 
lands and direct loans to service men 
and women for purchase of farms and 
city homes. It also urged the revision 


of the present immigration policy, 
abrogation of the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with Japan, appointment of 
committees to study Pacific Slope con- 
ditions, and such changes in the De- 
partment of Justice as shall make it 
an aggressive agent in combating dis- 
loyalty. It further urges Congress 
“to pass such acts as will require the 
basis of all instruction in elementary 
public and private schools to be in the 
American language, and as will re- 
quire alien residents in this country to 
acquire a knowledge of the American 
language.” 

The Committee on Military Policy 
reported against a large standing 
army and in favor of universal mili- 
tary training, but opposed compulsory 
military service in times of peace and 
suggested “a national military and 
naval system based on universal mili- 
tary obligation, with a_ relatively 
small regular Army and Navy and a 
citizen army and navy capable of 
rapid expansion; competitive and pro- 
gressive training for all officers being 
provided.” It further suggests that 
“the whole system be subject to civil 
authority.” 

The purpose of the Legion is thus 
set forth in the constitution: 


To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States; to maintain law and 
order; to foster and perpetuate 100 per 
cent. Americanism ; to preserve our memo- 
ries and incidents in the Great War; to in- 
culecate a sense of individual obligation to 
the community, state, and nation; to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the princi- 
ples of justice, freedom, and democracy ; 
to consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpful- 
ness. 


The Legion is officered by a national 
commander, Franklin D’Olier of Phil- 
adelphia, five national vice-command- 
ers, a national adjutant, and state 


department and post chairmen. Its. 


legislative body is the annual con- 
vention and the executive committee. 
The national headquarters are in In- 
dianapolis. 


THE NAVY 
JOHN WILBER JENKINS 


Troop Transportation.—Bringing 
home 1,700,000 of the two million 
men of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France and all but a few of 


the 400 vessels and 81,000 officers and 
men of the U. S. Naval Forces Operat- 
ing in European Waters; demobilizing 
the numerous American naval and 
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aviation bases in Europe; reducing to 
peace-time requirements the naval 
personnel of more than half a million 
and the 75,000 officers and men of the 
Marine Corps—the U. 8. Navy was 
almost as busily engaged in 1919 as it 
was during the period of actual hos- 
tilities. In many respects demobiliza- 
tion presented more difficulties than 
had expansion for war. 

The large tonnage of British and 
other foreign shipping used in trans- 
porting troops to Europe was no 
longer available. This country had to 
depend on its own transport resources 
and create new facilities. The first 
step was to increase the troop-carry- 
ing capacity of the transports in serv- 
ice, this being possible because it was 
no longer necessary to carry guns and 
gun crews and to maintain the elab- 
orate precautions against submarine 
attack. The capacity of the Levia- 
than was increased from 10,000 to 
12,000 troops; of the America, from 
4,900 to 7,000; of the George Wash- 
ington, from 3,500 to 6,700; and 
others in proportion. This was done 
by the installation of “standees” and 
increase of ventilation, galley, and 
other facilities and life-saving equip- 
ment. Fifty-six cargo ships which 
had been carrying supplies and muni- 
tions were converted into troop trans- 
ports. Nine large German passen- 
ger vessels held in German ports 
during the war (Imperator, sister 
ship of the Leviathan, Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, Prinz Friedrich Wil- 
helm, Zeppelin, Cap Finisterre, Graf 
Waldersee, Patricia, Preteria, and 
Mobile), which had been taken over 
by the Inter-Allied Commission, were 
assigned to the United States, manned 
by the Navy, and put into  serv- 
ice. To hasten the movement it was 
decided also to utilize men-of-war 
in troop transportation, and 15 pre- 
dreadnaught battleships (Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode 

' Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and 
Virgima) and 10 cruisers (Charleston, 
Frederick, Huntington, Montana, 
North Carolina, Pueblo, Rochester, 
Seattle, South Dakota and St. Lowis) 
were so employed. They brought back 
more than 145,000 troops—the battle- 
ships 78,788, and the cruisers 66,481. 
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Within seven months after the sign- 
ing of the armistice 1,500,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers had been brought home. 
By Oct. 1 the number reached 1,- 
933,156, of whom 1,675,733 were re- 
turned in U. S. transports manned 
and operated by the Navy. The fol- 
lowing table shows the progress of 
troop transportation from Europe: 


Carried Carried 
by U.S. by Total 
Trans- All Other | All Ships 
ports Ships 
1918: 
Nov. . 7,689 508 8,197 
Dec... 47,228 22,861 70,089 
11919): 
ietthearar: 97,039 23,097 120,136 
Feb. .. 96,368 44,463 140,83 
Mar. . 165,312 42,049 207,361 
April . 243,697 30,806 274,503 
May .. 278,600 34,610 313,210 
June . 314,167 26,779 340,946 
July... 268,049 27,162 295,211 
AUSA is 112,694 212k 114,821 
Sept. . 44,890 2,961 47,851 
Total | 1,675,733 257,423 | 1,933,156 


Previous to the armistice 12,211 
troops and passengers, mostly sick and 
wounded, had been returned to the 
United States, of whom 11,211 were 
carried in Naval transports and hos- 
pital ships. Thus, a total of 1,686,944 
troops and passengers were trans- 
ported from Europe in vessels manned 
and operated by the Navy. As 
911,047 troops had been carried to 
Europe in our troopships during the 
period of hostilities, the total number 
transported by the Navy reached 2,- 
597,991 up to Oct. 1, 1919, and a few 
thousand returned since that time 
brings the number above 2,600,000. 

Of the total of 2,079,880 troops 
transported to Europe during the 
period of hostilities, in 1,142 sailings, 
British ships carried 1,006,987, or 
48.25 per cent.; U. S. Navy trans- 
ports, 911,047, or 43.75 per cent.; 
other American vessels, 41,534, or 2.5 
per cent.; British-leased Italian 
ships, 68,246, or three per cent.; and 
other vessels, French, Italian, ete., 
52,066, or 2.5 per cent. Of the total 
number carried, however, 1,720,360: 
(82.75 per cent.) were under U. 8. 
Navy escort, 297,903 (14.125 per 
cent.) under British escort, and 61,617 
(3.125 per cent.) under French escort. 
Without the aid of the British and 
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other Allied navies it would have been 
impossible to have transported our 
troops to Europe with the rapidity 
with which they were dispatched from 
April to October, 1918; yet the high- 
water mark for a single month, 
311,359 in July, 1918, was far ex- 
ceeded in June, 1919, when 340,946 
were brought back from France, 
314,167 in U. S. Naval transports. 
(See also The Army, supra.) 

The maximum number of vessels as- 
signed to and operated by the Navy 
for troop transportation was 142, 
with facilities for carrying 13,914 
officers and 349,770 men. Adm. Al- 
bert Gleaves was in command of the 
Cruiser and Transport Force from its 
creation in May, 1917, up to Sept. 1, 
1918, when he was detached to take 
command of the Asiatic Fleet; he was 
then succeeded by Rear-Adm. C. B. 
Morgan. 

Cargo Transportation.—The Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service or- 
ganized in January, 1918, to transport 
supplies and munitions for our mili- 
tary and naval forces overseas (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 349) had in operation at 
the time of the armistice 378 vessels 
of 2,900,000 deadweight tons. <A total 
of 490 cargo vessels (3,800,000 dead- 
weight tons) had been assigned to this 
service, many of these being built by 
the U. 8. Shipping Board and manned 
by Navy crews as they were completed. 
Some 6,000,000 tons of cargo were 
transported by “N. O. T. 8.” vessels. 
Fifty or more of these ships were 
converted into  troop-carriers. As 
military needs decreased, the vessels 
were returned to the Shipping Board, 
Army, or private owners, and within a 
year practically all this vast fleet 
had been demobilized. 

Sweeping the Northern Mine Bar- 
rage.—The clearing of the Northern 
Mine Barrage, stretching across the 
North Sea 230 miles from the Orkney 
Islands to Norway (A. Y. B., 1918, 
p- 349), was one of the most difficult 
tasks of the Navy. Eighty per cent. 
of this barrage, 56,611 mines, had been 
laid by American vessels, and 13,652 
by the British; under the agreement, 
each navy was to sweep up its part of 
the mine field. As mines were laid to 
a depth of 250 ft. sweeping them re- 
quired new methods and new gear, and 


months were spent in experiments; 
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and practical tests. Early in May 
active work was begun, Rear Adm. 
Joseph Strauss, in command, estab- 
lishing a base at Kirkwall; and by 
Sept. 30 the entire mine field was 
swept. In this difficult and dangerous 
work some casualties were inevitable. 
Eighty-two vessels were employed in 
sweeping operations—36 sweepers, 20 
trawlers, 24 submarine chasers, one 
salvage vessel, and two repair ships. 
Twenty-three ships were damaged, 
but only one, the Richard Buckley, 
was sunk, with the loss of her com- 
manding officer, Commander F. R. 
King, and six men of her crews. In 
all, two officers and nine men were 
killed in the mine-sweeping operations. 
The Mine Fleet, returned home in 
November and was reviewed by the 
Secretary of the Navy at New York. 
New Fleet Organization.—The most 
important and far-reaching innovation 
of the year from a naval standpoint 
was the new fleet organization put 
into effect in July, creating two divi- 
sions of practically equal strength, the 
Atlantic Fleet, under command of 
Adm. Henry B. Wilson,; and the 
Pacifie Fleet, under command of Adm. 
Hugh Rodman. Both divisions em- 
brace as nearly as possible the same 
number of each type of ship. The 
table opposite shows the composition, 
tonnage, and major vessels in each. 
This move provoked considerable 
criticism from some naval officers, as 
well as civilians, who regarded it as a 
violation of the principle enunciated 
by Mahan that the Fleet should never 
be divided. Secretary Daniels in his 
annual report sets forth his reasons 
for the new policy, sayings that “it has 
been a source of regret to all who be- 
lieve equal protection should be given 
to all portions of our coasts that our 
Navy has heretofore lacked enough 
ships to warrant two great divisions, | 
one in the Atlantic and one in the 
Pacific”; that “it is a matter of na- 
tional congratulation that our naval 
strength at last permits this, along 
with the utilization of the Panama 
Canal for the defensive purpose for 
which it was constructed”; and that 
with the open Panama Canal the 
Atlantie and Pacific fleets could effect 
a junction in either ocean’and “carry 
out the plans already formulated for 
operating as one fleet before any 
aM 
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FLEET ORGANIZATION OF THE U. 8. NAVY 


XI. 
Num-| pjg- 
ber | place- 
ATLANTIC FLEET of nent 
Ves- if 
tons 
sels 
BES ALTICBDIDS a. 6% 6s oles cave a) 
VATAZONGN sie dish ais os) toca 31,400 
CONNECTICUE. Acie sien 16,000 
Delaware 20,000 
Florida . 21,825 
TRCUIUSAB Is ine) p cole) 0 16,000 
Louisiana 16,000 
Michigan 16,000 
LUG CES) OCR F 16,000 
ENICU A a) sys eiie oeieile, eieliei« 27,500 
New Hampshire ...... 16,000 
North Dakota ........ 20,000 
DEL CTR OIG. (tip. slaitivisies sc 27,500 
Pennsylvania .....++- 31,400 
South Carolina ....... 16,000 
ECs Meets) eretanel St «create 21,825 
BHO Wee awe aioe) eicicsiejonanale 313,450 
FOTUPLSOL Shaken al'vlsie) sickly: pie 4 
GCHLESU CI eiiaiiniss: 2/6085 5) 5. 5 7,350 
COVUMOID ae ss: eteye ee ol'ei 3,750 
ETALTULUIVG COW. 0.4 «, avaiavese 13,680 
FO OCILC SECT IM ana clishever se) ose 8,150 
BR OUS La versheisley free lor 0: tae 32,930 
CUO DOAGA el tiel ete eves is ctaccle 1 2;255 
Converted yacht........ uf 2,600 
Destroyers (includes 53 
in reserve division)... 107 | 123,184 
Destroyer tenders ...... 3] 18,094 
Submarines (assigned, 
but not yet completed). PGW e Levatetcs 
SSLUDPRLOIUCLOIG | elas ci csv suelieieces's 3 16,940 
VETO LAMA V.OTS ce cns)s)s, ever en\lo. 2 7,883 
Mine sweepers. -. 12 11,400 
LUVTECIN Di NAN Sele FRI ares 12 9,870 
GDA HISHUP nin sis ee ele sts 1 12.585 
MEFOSDICAT SDDS 1560-5 oscil a 15,812 
DU D1 4 SADE alee suave evone,e.5 Zi 14,500 
TRUEIN A S11 CSS rae baa oi ire 8 96,910 
Target-repair ship ...... Hl 3,285 
Total of vessels..... 189 
Total of displace- 
ment (exclusive 
of submarines)... 681,698 


Num- Diss 
ber lace- 
PACIFIC FLEET of Dene 
Ves- i 
sole tons 
Battleships) woe ces y 14 
ATEGRSUS) usta es eeteneie 26,000 
GEOKnGIO= ae vc ereletcicia: cere 14,948 
Idaho ...\4 32,000 
Mississippi 32,000 
Nebraska <vs..... 14,948 
New Jersey 14,948 
INC10% MC LIGON ata. a:s10),9, 4 32,000 
IVC OK sat «ielare tigi e ee 27,000 
Fenode [sland ). sis .is 14,948 
DERMESSCE! overs a weve eis c8 32,300 
COGS am teamavecoreuahe ty clay e; sits 27,000 
Vermont ..... Ww oledehoma: 16,000 
VAP OVIVEC al evanetel« \eterol's-534 14,948 
VY OUULIYG tis (a) asta) oiled eve sone ie 26,000 
COUR Wares! acct decteherayeka 325,040 
(GRUB OTS tics teres sete tahevalln ies 7 
Birmingham .....000. 3,730 
OMAN ATCT 0 BARN A AIC OREIE, 3,200 
VGC Ta atl cpovete ehaleveet 3,200 
MARTON OLE ci! aielateraiet oh)lin Gabel (mateo ean 
Salem 2.2.55 Drs cegetlivelehs 8,750 
SCOR EG Bio ckaO OO eae 14,500 
Tacoma arolersheresevatars 3,200 
MB Ota irarela wetter craneye ts 38,950 
Destroyers (including 
54 in reserve division) 108 | 129,191 
Destroyer tenders ...... 5 37,270 
Submarines: Wye .hlateveie ai « TAS We Soa ene 
Substenders se eye. cietess 2 15,770 
Mine? layers). jsp6. «cdi. oyepvre 2 8,213 
Mine sweepers ........ , 12 11,400 
TAGISH ate eike arated Stecelel ale 11 9,117 
Repair ship 1 12,585 
Hospital SHiipi) is, sais btere ale al 10,102 
Supply ships ..... Cuno ten 3 32,075 
MuelsniDs tae aelsele aaars 10 | 153,740 
Target-repair ship ...... al: 5,059 
Radio-repair ship....... 1 484 
Total of vessels.... | 192 
Total of displace- 
ment (exclusive 
of submarines) 789,996 


enemy could try conclusions with us.” 
The Secretary declares: 


The organization has been so perfected 
that when at stated periods they are con- 
solidated, not a single additional order 
will be necessary for all units of both di- 
visions to act as one mighty fleet. The 
unified command is settled, and well 
worked out plans will make the American 
Fleet function with as much efficiency as if 
there were not two divisions in separate 
oceans. Indeed, the training in the two 
oceans will make them more fit, for in the 
past our dreadnaughts have practiced in 
only one ocean, whereas it is planned, in 
the course of time, for all the ships and 
all the personnel to sail both oceans and 
be as much at home in one as in the other. 

This new organization increases the ef- 


fectiveness of our naval forces and prac- 
tically doubles the field and extent of our 
fleet training in tactics and war problems. 
Each fleet is at all times within supporting 
distance of the ovher and all the ships of 
both could combine into one fleet before an 
enemy could, in any important strength, 
attack either coast. The Navy by this 
means not only protects each of our long 
seacoasts, but places a wall of steel around 
our ocean boundaries which produces a 
sense of security such as we have never 
enjoyed before. 


Sailing from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on July 19, 1910, the Pacifie Fleet, 
led by Admiral Rodman’s flagship 
New Mesxico, passed through the 
Panama Canal July 25-27, arriving 
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at San Diego, Cal., on Aug. 9. The 
fleet was received with great en- 
thusiasm and visited the principal 
cities on the Pacific Coast. 

Fleet Maneuvers.—After the re- 
turn of our battleships from European 
service, the “United States Fleet” un- 
der command of Adm. Henry T. Mayo, 
was organized in January, 1919, con- 
sisting of Battleship Force 1, Battle- 
ship Force 2, Cruiser Force, Destroyer 
Force, Mine Force, Train, Submarine, 
and Air Detachments. This fleet with 
the exception of Battleship Force 1 
and the Cruiser Force, which were en- 
gaged in transporting troops, held ex- 
tensive maneuvers at Guantarlamo, in 
which for the first time in our Navy 
battleships, destroyers, submarines, 
and aircraft took part in fleet exer- 
cises as component parts of one force. 
Enough destroyers were present with 
battleships to simulate the operations 
of a destroyer force in a major action; 
aircraft located a force at sea and 
enabled submarines to simulate a suc- 
cessful attack; aircraft took the air 
from turrets of battleships at sea; and 
submarines operated with battleships 
over an extended period, steaming con- 
tinuously between battle exercises. 
Long-range gunnery practice, held 
both in Cuban waters and later off the 
Chesapeake Capes, proved highly suc- 
cessful. Spotting from airplanes, 
seaplanes, and kite balloons was car- 
ried out for the first time. 

New Construction.—During the 12 
months ending Oct. 1, 1919, 259 new 
vessels were completed, including one 
battleship, the Jdaho, 103 destroyers, 
32 submarines, 52 “Eagle” boats, 36 
submarine chasers, one fuel ship, 31 
mine sweepers, and three seagoing 
tugs. Another dreadnaught, the 
Tennessee, is practically completed 
and will soon be placed in commis- 
sion. The California was launched in 
November, and work is being pushed 
on other dreadnaughts. There are 
now under construction 12 battleships, 
six battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 
two gunboats, eight auxiliary vessels, 
136 destroyers, 58 submarines, eight 
“Hagle”-class patrol vessels, six mine 
sweepers, and 14 seagoing tugs, a 
total of 260 vessels. As destroyers 
are being delivered at the rate of 10a 
month, it is expected that all now 
eontracted for will be completed dur- 
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ing 1920. A new world’s record was 
made in the construction of the de- 
stroyer Reid, built at Squantum, 
Mass., which was completed in 451%% 
working days and delivered in 56 days 
after her keel was laid. Following is 
the total number of vessels now in the 
Navy and under construction, their 
tonnage, horse power, and batteries: 


VESSELS BUILT 


Vessels fit for service, including 
submarines 
Total displacement (normal), ex- 
clusive of submarines, tons. ..1,904,365 
Total horsepower, exclusive of 
SUDMAFINES) jlrwscis «eel oles oats ey 6,269,120 
Batteries (3-in. guns and above), exclu- 
sive of submarines: 


79L 


14-in. ..100 10-in. .. 18 5-in. .. 375 
13-in....36 8-in. ..160 4-in. ..1,082 
12-in. ..146  6-in. ..203 3-in. ..1,120 
TOTrpCGOVLUDES ieicueteis cies cenedeheienetetete r-pale la E 
VESSELS BUILDING 
Vessels under construction, in- 
cluding submarines ........ 283 


Total displacement (normal) ex- 
clusive of submarines, tons. .1,256,415 
Total horsepower (estimated), 
exclusive of submarines..... 6,222,550 
Batteries (3-in. guns and above), exclu- 
sive of submarines: 


16-in. ..152 6-in. ..140 din. .. 566 
14-in. .. 24 65-in. ..128. 3-in. .. 312 


TOPpPedo.<tUbes:s ci. -eeaisvete sah eeoveia eaebe 1,748 


The table opposite, covering the 
entire war and subsequent period, 
shows the number of vessels of each ~ 
type in the Navy, those built and un- 
der construction: 

Battleships and Battle Cruisers.— 
To study the latest naval develop- 
ments and the results of war ex- 
perience in other navies, Secretary 
Daniels, Rear-Adms. D. W. Taylor, 
Chief Constructor, R. S. Griffin, En- 
gineer-in-Chief, and Ralph LEarle, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, made 
a trip to Europe in the spring, con- 
ferred with the British, French, and 
Italian admiralties, and inspected the 
newest types of vessels under construc- 
tion. On their return, the General 
Board, with Admirals Sims, Mayo, 
and Rodman and the tltree Bureau 
chiefs, gave extended consideration to 
the question of possible changes in de- 
sign of the six latest battleships and 
six battle cruisers authorized. They 
recommended that the battleships 
should be completed on present lines 
of development, but that additional 
protection, particularly to turrets, 

pis 
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VESSELS OF THE U. S. NAVY 


lop) 
bs « rs = Sid 
g& | 82 |s4s | $2 | BSS | 5 « 
FS | BS Sal be Mees, laa 
ko be oA Ro ns Fa ead 
Seer eS ao lee gan | 3en 
Type nS a ean eee Og mS oF 
sere fs [gerd] 2s RAO | Ges 
+ 2 ) Ea SS, cea Tay S 
ond Pala Os =O soy i fo} 
& i di & layer a 
Battleships (single calibre).... 14 16 3 LG 12 29 
Battleships (mixed calibre) ... Pas} uel Wrotteslattel aie 3 iil neaeh eee Zo 
Savduley GIRS Sodle een bcaico | pices ("0 Oeom |-oro Stuns eaio riod 6 6 
ADIMONE) CLUISETS ~ cis icie s'bo'0:6 0% 0 9 8 eee encinicdo 8 
IMORItOrs= ... ws. 1 Ys Vivant ool (6 
Cruisers, first class 4 4 Ae WN avaleve tee 4 
second class. 4 4 A 10 14 
third class. 16 15 iU5y ila Sa cle 15 
Destroyers ........ 50 95 183 136 319 
Coast torpedo vessels 16 ASS awe crcl rune, Sickest porto GoM Orcs 6 
Torpedo boats ...... 17 ae ISOPEN: GiCHEE A Ic Pl cirec OH leruca ny oe AW orc Paty 0 
Submarines ... 44 80 99 67 166 
REEMA iets reac ckelai eae feierevevsl e/ sfene 28 Bk - aio coo 29 2 31 
Patrol, boats (Hagle) «icles eee! I\cceters are i 52 52 8 60 
Gonverted Vachtsiij. 6. ).tc seas 14 Ae ae Steves ale Pee ceed 6 
SUD CHASCEAMMEES sla'etnl<ne\ scrsiere) oie i|ieleiwneste 295 341 TAG ecaraterece 174 
Tugs and mine sweepers....... 49 68 50 102 20 122 
Auxiliaries: Fuel ships....... 22 21 1 21 14 35 
MS DCCIALY LYDON ys telaichy velldseoate Goh sete 21 46 1 45 7 52 
Transports and miscellaneous. . 4 5 al 4 a 5 
BOLE eat clseet ela! pale ctenaehcral cles 342 774 645 791 283 1,074 


conning towers, magazines, and com- 
munication, should be given the battle 
cruisers at the expense of a small re- 
duction in speed. The six battleships 
will be of 43,200 tons displacement, 
with a speed of 23 knots, and the 
battle cruisers will have a displace- 
ment of 43,500 tons with a speed of 
33.25 knots. It will require engines 
totaling 180,000 h.p. to drive each 
battle cruiser; each battleship will re- 
quire engines of 60,000 h.p. When the 
vessels now under construction or au- 
thorized are completed, the machinery 
of the fleet will reach a total of more 
than 13,000,000 h.p., five times what 
it was before the war. Of this 
amount about 8,000,000 h.p. represents 
the machinery of the new destroyers, 
which have engines of 27,000 to 28,000 
h.p. 

The new battleships and_ battle 
cruisers will be armed with 16-in. 50- 
calibre guns, more powerful than any 
navy is now placing afloat. 
jectile weighs 2,100 lb., and the muzzle 
energy developed is 115,000 ft.-tons. 
These guns are an improvement over 
the 16-in., 45-calibre guns with which 


battleships 45, 46, 47, and 48 are being | 


armed. The Naval Gun Factory has 
succeeded in greatly improving 


The pro- 


methods of gun making up to five-inch 
which result in a lighter gun for the 
same power. 

Work is being pushed on the large 
armor-plate plant at Charleston, W. 
Va., where the Navy during the war 
completed and put into operation a 
large projectile factory. A new tor- 
pedo-manufacturing plant has been 
built at Alexandria, Va., a new prov- 
ing ground has been completed on the 
Potomac River, and the Naval Gun 
Factory at Washington and_ the 
powder factory at Indian Head, Md., 
have been greatly enlarged. : 

Dry Docks.—Dry docks capable of 
accommodating the largest vessels 
afloat have been completed at the Nor- 
folk, Va., Navy Yard, one having been 
built by the Navy and two by the U.S. 
Shipping Board. The 1,000-ft. dry 
dock at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, was 
put into operation on Aug. 21, the new 
structure having been successfully 
erected on the site where the old dock 
was destroyed, while under construc- 
tion, by a seismic upheaval in 1913. 
The Navy has also taken over and 
completed the large Commonwealth 
Dock which was being erected at 
Boston by the State of Massachusetts. 
! A replica of the Norfolk dock is under 
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construction at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, and it is announced that work 
. will soon begin on a similar dock at 
the Charleston, 8. C., Navy Yard. A 
special board investigated all the pro- 
posed sites and existing navy yards 
and bases on the Pacific Coast and 
recommended an extensive programme 
of improvements in that region and 
the development of Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, as an important naval base. 

Naval Aeronautics.—The most not- 
able aviation accomplishment of the 
year was the flight across the At- 
lantic, the seaplane NC-4 being the 
first to accomplish this feat. Three of 
the huge Navy-Curtiss planes (see 
XX, Aeronautics) were selected for 
this enterprise. The route chosen 
was from Rockaway, N. Y., to Halifax, 
N. S., to Trepassey, Newfoundland, to 
the Azores, to Lisbon, Portugal, and 
thence to Plymouth, England. De- 
stroyers were stationed along the en- 
tire route at intervals of 75 miles to 
act as guide ships, gather weather in- 
formation, and give assistance, if 
needed. 

Starting from Rockaway at 10 a. m. 
on May 8, the NC-1, Lieut.-Commander 
P. N. L. Bellinger commanding, and 
the NC-3, Commander J. H. Towers 
commanding, reached WHalifax the 
same evening. The NC-4, commanded 
by Lieut.-Commander Albert C. Read, 
met with trouble in oil feed, descended 
at a point about 80 miles off Cape Cod 
and remained on the water all night, 
“taxying” under her own power next 
morning to the naval air station at 
Chatham, Mass. After two days at 
Halifax the NC-1 and NC-3 flew to 
Trepassey. There they were detained 
nearly a week by bad weather, and in 
the meantime the NC-4, flying from 
Chatham via Halifax, rejoined her 
sister planes. 

About 6.15 p. m. on May 16 the 
three planes left together on the long 
“jump” to the Azores. Flying not far 
apart, but»independently, through the 
night, ag they were nearing the Azores 
they ran into a thick fog, which they 
could neither get under nor surmount. 
Finally the NC-4 managed to get 
above the fog and arrived at Horta, 
the first stop in the Azores, 15 hr. and 
13 min. after leaving Trepassey. The 
NC-1 descended at a point about 45 
miles from Flores, and after being 


| 31 at 2.26 p. m. local time. 
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beaten about by the waves for five 
hours, the crew were rescued by the 
Steamship Jonia. All efforts to tow 
or salvage the plane failed, and she 
sank while destroyers were attempt- 
ing to save her. The NC-3 battled 
with the heavy seas and high winds 
for two and a half days but, though 
badly damaged, managed to reach 
Ponta Delgada the afternoon of May 
19, having been on the water 53 hr. 
and taxied and drifted 209 miles in 
the effort to reach port. 

On May 20 the NC-4 flew from Horta 
to Ponta Delgada, and waited there 
several days for favorable weather. 
The morning of May 27 she departed 
for Lisbon, arriving at the Portuguese 
capital that evening, completing the 
first flight across the Atlantic. On 
May 30 she started for England but, a 
slight leak developing, descended in 
the Mondego River, near Figuera, and, 
aiter repairs, flew to Ferrol, Spain, 
where she remained for the night. 
Proceeding the next morning, she flew 
across the Bay of Biscay up the coast 
of France, circling over Brest, and ar- 
rived at Plymouth, England, on May 
The total 
time in the air was 53 hr. 58 min. 
(See also XX, Aeronautics.) 

The C-5, a U. S. Navy non-rigid 
dirigible, in May made a new world’s 
record for airships of her type, flying 
from Montauk, L. I., to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 1,050 nautical miles, 
in 25 hr. 50 min. Shortly after her 
arrival she was caught in a sudden 
gale, and in spite of all efforts to hold 
her or deflate the bag, she was swept 
out to sea and disappeared. Her 
initial flight indicated that the C-5 
could successfully have negotiated the 
voyage from Newfoundland to Ireland, 
but the loss of the dirigible caused the 
abandonment of this plan. Another 
record for non-rigid dirigibles was 
made on April 25 by a twin-motored 
flying boat of the F-5 type, which 
made a non-stop flight of 20 hr. 10 
min., covering 1,250 nautical miles. 

The R-34, a British rigid dirigible 
of the largest type, in July made the 
first round trip across the Atlantic. 
Arriving at Mineola, N. Y., on July 6, 
she left on the return voyage on July 
9. Lieut.-Commander Zachary Lands- 
downe, U. S. N., was a passenger on 
the westward trip. No rigid airships 
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of the same huge size as the R-34 
having been built in this country, the 
Navy ‘has purchased from the British 
one of the same type, but larger, and 
has contracted for another, still 
larger, to be built in this country. 
(See also XX, Aeronautics.) 

To accommodate these airships and 
others to be built, the Navy is erecting 
at Lakehurst, N. J., a hangar larger 
than any now in existence—804 ft. 
long, 318 ft. wide, and 200 ft. high, 
with a structural-steel frame on the 
three-hinged arch principle, each arch 
supported on towers 62 ft. high. The 
entrance door is double,. consisting of 
two leaves each 177 ft. high and 186 
ft. wide. This will accommodate air- 
ships far larger than any now built 
and will be equipped for construction 
as well as storage. The Naval Air- 
craft Factory at Philadelphia, which 
during the war produced $10,000,000 
worth of flying boats, is being used not 
only for construction, but also for de- 
velopment of néw types of aircraft. 

Secretary Daniels in his annual re- 
port takes strong ground against the 
establishment of a “separate “Air Serv- 
ice as a department of the Govern- 
ment, contending that naval aviation 
is an integral part of the Navy, that 
its aircraft must be able to operate 
with our fleets and accompany our 
warships wherever they may sail, and 
that special types and special training 
are required for naval aviation (see 
also The Army, supra). Naval Avia- 
tion in the war period grew to a force 
of nearly 50,000, including 2,835 offi- 
cers and 32,873 men of the Naval Fly- 
ing Corps, 282 officers and 2,180 men 
in the Marine Section, and 10,579 men 
of other ratings assigned to aviation 
duty... Twenty-seven stations were es- 
tablished in England, Ireland, France, 
and Italy, and there were 1,212 officers 
and 17,524 men in European service. 
All the European stations were de- 
mobilized early in the year, and most 
of the 24 stations in the United States 
and Canada were closed. The peace 
programme calls for six heavier-than- 
air patrol stations in the United 
States, one in the Panama Canal Zone, 
and two fleet aviation detachments, 
one for the Atlantic, and one for the 
Pacific fleet. A total personnel of 
5,000 is provided for. Demobilization 
of personnel was so rapid that in 
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April there were but 1,873 officers and 
15,091 men in the Corps, and the low- 
water mark, 701 officers and 1,217 
men, was reached in July. Since that 
time there has been a gradual increase, 
and recruiting and training are pro- 
ceeding to bring the personnel up to 
the number authorized. 

Demobilization of Personnel.—At. 
its highest point the total strength of 
the } Navy was 532,921 officers and men, 
as follows: 


Enlisted 
| Officers | Nror 
Resulars ys... 10,590 215,672 
Reserves ..... 21,618 278,659 
Coast Guard 688 5,694 
Motalowic sc ire 32,896 500,025 — 


The figures for reserves include 
only those in active service. Some 
9,000 reservists who were in training 
at officer material schools and other 
institutions were allowed to complete 
their courses and were then commis- 
sioned and placed on inactive service. 

Although thousands of men were 
necessarily retained to man and 
operate troopships and cargo trans- 
ports, as well as men-of-war, demo- 
bilization was rapid. By July 1 the 
total strength had been reduced to — 
272,403, less than 100,000 reserves 
remaining. By Sept. 1 the total had 
been reduced to 193,356, there remain- 
ing of the reserves only 4,670 officers 
and 34,542 enlisted men. The Coast 
Guard, with its force of 661 officers 
and 4,311 enlisted men, was trans- 
ferred by Executive order on Aug. 28 
to the Treasury Department, this serv- 
ice having operated under the Navy 
only during the war period. By Nov. 
1 but 1,809 reserve officers and 4,709 
men remained, and practically all 
these have since been put on inactive 
status. The strength of the Navy on 
Noy. 1, 1919, was 132,358, as follows: 
Officers: regulars, 10,193; reserves, 
1,809; enlisted men: regulars, 115,- 
647; reserves, 4,709. 

As a matter of fact, owing to new 
enlistments, the number of discharged 
has been actually much larger than 
the figures indicate. The total num- 
ber discharged from the regular Navy 
up to Nov. 1 was 125, 045, and from 
the Naval Resétve Force, 286, 630. 
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Recruiting.—Recruiting for the 
Navy was resumed on Dec. 3, 1918, 
and in that month there were 1,684 
first enlistments and 757 reénlist- 
First enlistments during 1919 
averaged from 5,000 to 6,000 per 
month, the total for the ten months 
ending Oct. 31 being 58,340. In addi- 
tion there have been 1,989 transfers 
from the Reserve and 12,005 re- 
enlistments, total, 72,334, and 17,718 
extensions of enlistments. Although 
these newly enlisted men must. be 
trained before they are fully qualified 
for their duties, and in the interim 
many naval vessels will be under- 
manned, Secretary Daniels points out 
that there are more than twice as 
many officers and men in the service 
as there were on Jan. 1, 1917. 

The much larger compensation 
offered in civilian occupations has 
caused many experienced men, mechan- 
ics and seamen, to leave the Navy, and 
the Department has urged Congress to 
grant material increases in pay for 
both officers and men. Legislation to 
this end was pending in Congress at 
the end of the year (see also The 
Army, supra; and I, Oongress). The 
original bill provided for a flat in- 
crease of 30 per cent., but Secretary 
Daniels favored a fixed increase of 50 
per cent. for enlisted men and lesser 
proportionate amounts for those re- 
ceiving higher pay. 

Naval Education—The Naval 
Academy has been enlarged to accom- 
modate more than 2,000 enlisted men, 
and there were 2,086 midshipmen in 
attendance at the opening of the 
autumn session. The full four-year 
course has been resumed, and there are 
709 in the first class, the largest in 
the history of the Academy. Rear- 
Adm. A. H. Scales is now the super- 
intendent. 

The Naval War College, at Newport, 
R. I., Adm. Wm. S. Sims, president, 
has resumed its courses with an en- 
larged staff and an attendance of 60 
officers, with 508 officers taking the 
correspondence course. 

Radio and Naval Communications. 
—The Navy not only had control of 
all radio stations in the United States 
and its possessions during the war, but 
built a number of new stations and 
operated a radio system extending 
over more than half the globe. The 
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Office of Naval Communications dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1919 handled 71,- 
347,860 words (estimated at an aver- 
age of 60 words per dispatch) as fol- 
lows: by high-power radio (trans- 
Atlantie and continental), 16,215,423; 
by coastal radio, 1,621,542; by leased 
wires, Western Union and Postal, 
53,500,895. , High-power __ transocean 
stations were erected at Annapolis, 
Md., San Diego, Cal., Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and Cavite, P. I., providing 
for direct transmission with only one 
relay across the Pacific. Direct com- 
munication was maintained with Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and this was 
of the-highest importance, for had the 
enemy succeeded in cutting all the 
cables, wireless telegraphy would 
have been our only means of quick 
communication between America and 
Europe. Since the armistice the 
naval radio service has transmitted 
millions of words of official dispatches 
and thousands of press messages, re- 


lieving the overloaded cables. It has 
also maintained the service with 
Japan and the Philippines. The 


Navy, which owned and operated 54 
radio stations previous to the war, at 
various points from the Panama Canal 
Zone to Alaska, now owns 174 stations 
five transocean, 140 ship-to-shore, 24 
radio compass stations, and five at air 
stations. Of the 59 owned by private 
individuals, only five are high-power 
sending stations. Secretary Daniels 
has urgently recommended that all 
radio communications be continued 
under control of the Navy, declaring 
that unified control is necessary for 
efficient operation in peace as in war 
time; he is convinced that the entire 
system, for commercial as well as offi- 
cial business, can be operated more 
economically and efficiently by the 
Navy than by private companies. 

Radio compass stations, originally 
erected to determine the position of 
enemy submarines at sea, have proved 
so useful to navigation that additional 
stations have been erected, and there 
are now 24 in operation, mainly on the 
Atlantic coast. By use of radio, these 
stations can transmit to ships caught 
in fog or cloudy weather their loca- 
tion, and enable them to proceed with 
certainty off the coasts and to port, 
thus adding materially to the safety 
of navigation. 
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War Cost of the Navy.—The funds 
made available for the use of the Navy, 
mainly by appropriation, during the 
period from April 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1919, amounted to $3,357,993,878.06. 
Assuming that the expenditures for 
the Navy on a peace basis during this 
period would have continued to in- 
crease at the same rate as during the 
decade from 1907 to 1916, in which 
time the annual cost of the Navy grew 
from $98,392,144.07 to $152,821,540.67, 
the total expenditures for the Navy on 
a peace basis from April 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1919, would have been $375,- 
598,947.77. Deducting this from the 
total available amount of $3,357,- 
993,878.06 shows that the additional 
amount of money required by the 
Navy on account of the war was 
$2,982,394,930.29. 

Marine Corps.—The Fourth Brigade 
of Marines, Brig.-Gen. Wendell C. Ne- 
ville commanding, which, as a part of 
the Second Division, A. E. F., was in 
‘active service at the front from May, 
1918, to the end of hostilities and also 
served in Germany with the Army of 
Occupation, returned to America early 
in August, and was mustered out at 
Quantico, Va. The Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Smed- 
ley D. Butler, which was stationed at 
Camp Pontanezen, Brest, returned 
from France, and was mustered out at 
Hampton Roads, Va. The Marine ex- 
peditionary units in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo continued their duty, sup- 
pressing banditry and enforcing law 
and order in those republics. 

The following casualties were sus- 
tained by the Marine Brigade in 
France between March 15 and Novy. 11, 
1918: killed, 55 officers and 1,459 
men; died of wounds, 25 -officers and 
753 men; missing, 161 men; wounded 
(all classes), 252 officers and 8,277 
men; gassed, 24 officers and 962 men; 
total casualties, 356 officers and 11,612 
men. The Marine Corps at its highest 
war strength reached. a total of 75,044, 
including: regulars: 1,678 officers, 257 
warrant officers, 65,666 enlisted men; 
reserves: 452 officers, 31 warrant ofli- 
cers, 6,704 enlisted men. By July 1 
the total strength had been reduced to 
48,570, and by Sept. 1 to 29,222. On 
Noy. 13 the personnel was: officers, 1,- 


211; enlisted men, 17,445; reserves, 
295; total, 18,951. Recruiting has 
been resumed in the effort to bring the - 
Corps up to its full authorized enlist- 
ed strength of 27,400, and the Navy 
Department recommends that its 
strength be continued at approximate- 
ly this figure, which is 20 per cent. of 
the authorized enlisted strength. 

Administration.—On Sept. 25 Adm. 
Wm. S. Benson, reaching the age of re- 
tirement, retired as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and later was succeeded by 
Adm. Robert E. Coontz. Rear-Adm. 
Victor Blue, who on Jan. 1, 1919, had 
become Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, retired on account of ill health, 
and was succeeded in the autumn by 
Rear-Adm. Thomas M. Washington, 
Capt. R. H. Leigh being in the interim _ 
acting chief of the Bureau. Rear- 
Adm. A. P. Niblack became Director 
of Naval Intelligence, succeeding Rear- 
Adm. Roger Welles, who took com- 
mand of a squadron of the Atlantic 
Fleet. Rear-Adm. A. H. Scales be- 
came Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, succeeding Rear-Adm. Ed- 
ward W. Eberle, who commands. a 
squadron of the Atlantic Fleet. Adm. 
Wm. 8. Sims on his return from Eu- 
rope became president of the Naval 
War College, and was succeeded by 
Rear-Adm. Harry 8. Knapp as com- 
mander of U. 8. Naval Forces Operat- ~ 
ing in European Waters. 

Rear-Adm. W. H. G. Bullard sue- 
ceeded Capt. D. W. Todd as Chief of 
Naval Communications. Upon the re- 
turn home of Adm. Henry B. Wilson, 
now commander-in-chief of the Atlan- 
tie Fleet, Rear-Adm. A. 8. Halsey took 
command of U. 8S. Naval forces operat- 
ing in French Waters. Rear-Adm. 
Walter Andrews is in command of 
U.S. Naval forces in the Adriatic, and 
Rear-Adm. Mark Bristol is in com- 
mand of our ships at Constantinople 
and is U. S. High Commissioner in 
Turkey. 

The name of the “Pay Corps” has 
been changed to “Supply Corps,” and 
Secretary Daniels has recommended 
that the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
be called the “Bureau of Engineering,” 
and the Bureau of Navigation the . 
“Personnel Bureau,” as more nearly 
~escriptive of their duties. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1919 


Another Year of Extremes.—The 
1917 and 1918 issues of the Year Book 
described the business conditions of 
those years as representing great ex- 
tremes, some business lines enjoying 
an extraordinary boom, while others 
experienced the utmost depression. 
With the signing of the armistice 
radical changes might have been ex- 
pected. But, in the main, the mo- 
mentum created by the war, toward 
either favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions depending upon the character 
of the business in question, continues 
to the present. In most instances, 


indeed, the record is even more ex- | 


treme in. 1919 than in the preceding 
year. In a number of cases very un- 
favorable conditions, due to war re- 
strictions or prohibitions, were sud- 
denly converted into a record-breaking 
showing in the opposite direction by 
the removal of such restrictions and 
the necessity of supplying the nation 
with certain wants that had for a 
number of years been allowed to re- 
main unfilled because, as non-essential 
for the prosecution of the war, they 
had been obliged to give way to the 
production of necessary goods. As a 
whole the year 1919 may be regarded 
as very abnormal and as probably the 
most extraordinary business year on 
record since the Civil War. 

A brief réswmé of the leading in- 
dices of trade will serve to show 
these extremes. Bank clearings ex- 
ceeded those of 1918 by 23.4 per cent., 
despite the fact that that year’s record 
exceeded the clearings of 1917 by 17.5 
per cent., and that 1917, in turn, ex- 
ceeded 1916 by 30 per cent. and showed 
nearly double the total for 1914. 
Railroad gross earnings, as judged by 
the 10 largest systems, were $14,150 
per mile, or 7.2 per cent. greater thaif 


in 1918. This figure compares with 
only $13,192 in 1918, $11,089 in 1917, 
and $7,944 in 1915. Business failures 
were lower by 41.7 per cent. in num- 
ber and 23.5 per cent. in the amount 
of liabilities, and exceeded all pre- 
vious solvency records when we take 
into account the enormous increase in 
the number of new firms and corpora- 
tions. The percentages mentioned are 
especially noteworthy when we reflect 
that 1918 showed, respectively, de- 
creases of 25 per cent. and 14 per cent. 
as compared with 1917. Exports of 
merchandise broke all records, the 
gain over the fiscal year 1918 being 
the enormous amount of 1,305 millions. 
Imports, although exceeding all pre- 
vious records in 1918 by 287 millions, 
made a new record in 1919 by another 
150 millions. 

For nearly all other business barom- 
eters the first nine months gave evi- 
dence that the full year would be a 
record-breaker. Building operations 
showed an increase of 155 per cent. as 
compared with the corresponding 
months of 1918, and the total for the 
first nine months was equal to 24% 
times the operations for the whole of 
the preceding year. New incorpora- 
tions, owing largely to removal of 
governmental restrictions on the flow 
of capital, amounted to nearly four , 
times the total record for the corre- 
sponding months of 1918 and far ex- 
ceeded anything on record. New se- 
curities issued also exceeded those for 
the same months of 1918 by nearly 
115 per cent. The volume of stock 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange increased over 131 per cent. 
in the first nine months, and the total 
for the entire year greatly exceeded 
anything in the history of this mar- 
ket. Similarly, bond sales on this 
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Exchange occurred at a rate nearly 
twice that recorded for 1918. More- 
over, although everyone expected a de- 
cline in commodity prices, Bradstreet’s 
index number for October of 1919 ex- 
ceeded the corresponding number for 
1918 by 2.8 per cent. The continu- 
ance of the enormously high level in 
prices has necessarily affected dis- 
astrously the net earnings of numer- 
ous industries, such as railroads, ex- 
press companies, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, and other public- 
service corporations, which find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to rdise the 
price of their service to correspond 
with the increased cost of operation. 
In conjunction with all the prosperity 
indicated by the foregoing barometers, 
money rates also showed a. tendency 
to increase, the average for call loans 
in New York during October amount- 
ing to nine per cent., and the rate ris- 
ing at one time to 30 per cent. 

The number of business barometers 
adversely affected is extremely limited, 
and where such a showing is pre- 
sented, the cause is found in condi- 
tions which grew out of the war and 
which were bound to produce unfavor- 
able results. Investment bonds, using 
the Babson figures, were quoted at 
only 79.5 for October, 1919, as com- 
pared with 80.7 for October, 1918, 
- 84.0 for October, 1917, and 91.6 for 

October, 1916. Babson’s list of invest- 
ment stocks likewise stood at only 
109.9 for October of 1919, as compared 
with 113.5 for October, 1917, and 143.9 
for October, 1916. It is but natural 
that high money rates and the in- 
ability of many classes of corporations 
to obtain materials except at almost 
prohibitive prices should thus be re- 
flected by low prices for securities the 
interest or dividends on which are 
limited. In the iron, steel, and cop- 
per industries, as will be explained 
later, there was a substantial decrease 
in production as well as in price ob- 
tained, but this decline is only the 
natural result of the cessation of war 
and the consequent decrease in the de- 
mand for steel and copper products. 

Statistics—Following the plan 
adopted in previous issues of the YEAR 
Book, we present a series of tables 


which summarize the business condi- 
tions of 1919 in comparison with 
those 


of 1918 and earlier years, as 
3 


a 


shown by those leading indices 1 which 
are generally accepted as the truest 
barometers of industry, trade, and 
finance. The tables relating to stock- 
market activity, including summaries 
of “Shares of Stocks and Bonds Sold,” 
“Average Security Prices,” and “New 
Securities Listed,’ indicate the activ- 
ity or lack of activity during the 
year in the security, market and 
the condition of the investment de- 
mand. The tables relating to “Loans 
and Deposits of the New York 
Clearing House Banks” and “Do- 
mestic “and Foreign Money Rates” 
furnish an idea of the conditions sur- 
rounding the money market during 
1919; and the tables on “Bank Clear- 
ings,” “Foreign Trade,” “Cereal Pro- 
ie oe “Railroad Earnings,” “Pro- 
duction of Iron and Copper,” “Build- 
ing Construction,” and “Business 
Failures” serve to furnish a view of 
the year’s activity in mercantile and 
manufacturing lines. For purposes of 
comparison, the figures are given by 
months for the years 1919 and 1918, 
and to make possible a further com- 
parison, the totals for the several 
items, wherever possible, are given 
also for 1917 and 1916. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production.—The grain-crop 
statistics of the United States for 
1918, as indicated by the October esti- 
mate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, present a favorable showing on 
the whole, although the total output, 
with the exception of corn, is some- 
what short of the record crops of 1918 
and 1917. Considering the five lead- 
ing cereals, wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
and rye, the estimated yield for 1919, 
as indicated by the accompanying 
table, shows a total of 5,321,000,000 
bush., a decrease of 63,000,000 bush., 
or less than 1.1 per cent., as compared 
with 1918. But this slight decrease 


1 The author is indebted for the statis- 
tical data presented in most of the fol- 
lowing tables to the monthly compila- 
tions prepared from authentic sources by 
Roger W. Babson, and issued periodically 
in ‘“‘Babson’s Desk Sheet of Tables on 
Barometric Figures and Business Condi- 
tions.’”” In the collection ef data much 
assistance has been obtained also from 
the excellent compilations and reviews 

ublished periodically by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTION 


(000,000 omitted) 

Production Previous 

(bushels) 19191 | 1918} 1917; 1916) 1915 mRacends 
IP = 
Winter wheat 558 413 455 655 685 (1914) 
Spring wheat .. 359 224 153 357 359 (1918) 
PET dhatacciste ween 2,583 | 3,065 | 2,718 | 3,055 | 3,065 (1917) 
MOE teal. v eieteiete es 1,538 | 1,593 | 1,230 | 1,540 | 1,593 (1917) 
ETERS ig or Bact ene RO eg Once PREC 6 256 212 184 237 256 (1918) 
NE) eucte.D (i OOUe CL DCEO OO DD OOO 90 63 | 42 49 90 (1918) 

AUGER! SS 5 ataneictoiceoverceo. ce aC OneRCL 5,384 | 5,570 | 4,782 | 5,893 | 6,048 


1 October estimate; the final December 


of Agriculture. 


must be viewed in the light of the 
fact that the 1918 and 1917 crops} 
were unusually good. Even compar- 
ing the yield of 1919 with the sum 
total of the previous records of each 
of these five cereals, the decrease is 
only 727,000,000 bush. 

Although the wheat crop estimate 
of 918,000,000 bush. is practically the 
same as the estimate for 1918, the 
showing is nevertheless very disap- 
pointing compared with earlier pre- 
dictions, which were for a yield of 
1¥ billion bush. This is particularly 
true because of the strenuous efforts 
made to increase greatly the yield, 
and furthermore because of the un- 
usually low quality of the grain in 
food value. The reduction in crop 
prospects is traceable to the effects of 
blight, scab, and black rust. The 
winter-wheat crop indicates an in- 
crease of 28.1 per cent., the estimated 
yield amounting to 715,000,000 bush., 
as compared with 558,000,000 bush. 
in 1918, 413,000,000 bush. in 1916, 
and a five-year average of 555,000,000 
bush. In spring wheat, however, the 
showing is as dismal as the winter- 
wheat showing is excellent. The Octo- 
ber estimate places the yield at only 
203,000,000 bush., as compared with 
359,000,000 bush. in 1918 (a decrease 
of 43.4 per cent.), 224,000,000 bush. 
in 1917, 357,000,000 bush. in 1915, and 
a five-year average (1913-17) of 
235,500,000 bush. The 1919 showing 
is really worse than the figures indi- 
cate, because of the unusually low 
quality of the grain for food purposes. 
The deterioration in the wheat crop, 
however, is offset by the unusually 
good yield of corn. The October esti- 
mate indicates a yield of 2,900,000,000 
bush., an increase of 323,000,000 bush. 


estimate is given under XVI, Statistics 


as compared with the actual yield of 
1918. The 1919 yield of 2,900,000,000 - 
bush. is 318,000,000 bush. in excess of 
the five-year average for 1913-17. 
Most of the remaining important 
agricultural crops also present a fall- 
ing off as compared with 1918 and 
1917. The yield of oats is placed at 
1,219,521,000 bush., or 20 per cent. 
under the December estimate of 1918 
and 112,000,000 bush. under the five- 
year average for 1913-17. The barley 
crop is estimated at 198,298,000 bush., 
or 22.7 per cent. under the December 
estimate for 1918 and approximately 
1,000,000 bush. under the five-year 
average for 1913-17. As regards the 
yield of the remaining eight most im- 
portant crops, the showing as com- 
pared with 1918 is as follows: rye, 


$4,552,000 bush., a decrease of 6.2 per 
cent.; white potatoes, 350,070,000 
bush.; a decline of 12.5 per cent.; 


tobacco, 1,278,062,000 lb., a decline of 
4.6 per cent.; flaxseed, 10,652,000: 
bush., a decline of 27 per cent.; and 
apples, 156,721,000 bush., a decline of 
7.6 per cent. Only in the case of 
buckwheat, sweet potatoes, rice, and 
hay, excluding from consideration cer- 
tain minor products, does the 1919 
yield indicate an increase as compared 
with 1918, the increase for buckwheat 
being 17 per cent.; for sweet potatoes, 
15.1 per cent.; for rice, 9.5 per cent.; 
and for hay, 13.3 per cent. (See also 
XVI, Agriculture.) 

Cotton Production—The cotton * 
yield will prove very disappointing, 
especially in view of the bad showing 
for the preceding three years. In 
fact, judging from the October esti- 
mate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the estimated yield for 1919 is 
as low as the mark for 1918, the lowest 
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on record. The Government’s October 
estimate places the condition of the 
cotton crop on Sept. 25, at 54.4 per 
cent. of normal, as compared with 54.4 
per cent. on the corresponding date of 


1918, 60.4 per cent in 1917, 56.3 per, 


cent. in 1916, and 63.5 per cent. the 
average on Sept. 25 of the past 10 
years. .The condition of 54.4 per cent. 
forecasts a yield per acre in 1919 of 
only 158 Ib. and a total production of 
about 10,696,000 bales. This yield 
will compare \Wwith 12,040,532 bales in 
1918, 11,302,375 bales in 1917, 11,- 
449,930 bales in 1916, and 12,847,000 
bales for the five-year (1913-17) 
average. It is largely because of this 
small yield, following a number of 
other poor seasons, that the price of 
cotton has remained at the high level 
that prevailed during all of 1918. On 
Oct. 1 the country price of spot cotton 
stood at 31.3 cents, as compared with 
31.8 cents for the corfesponding date 
in 1918 and 14.2 cents for the five-year 
(1913-17) average. 

Prices of Staple Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.—Owing to the general tendency 
towards price inflation and the con- 
tinued export demand to Europe, cur- 
rent prices of leading agricultural 
products have continued to remain 
during the whole of 1919 at the same 
high level discussed for the years 1918 
and 1917. The following table of 
farm prices prevailing on Oct. 1, as 
published by the Department of Agri- 
eulture, shows that the maintenance 
ot a high level in prices has been gen- 
eral; the prices are per bushel except 
when otherwise indicated: 


Five- 
7 Year 

1919) 1918) 1917 Average 

1913-1917 
Wheat $2.096 | $2.058 | $2.006 $1.198 
Corns 17539. |) 1.595.) «A751 0,963 
OPSe “Gaaane 0.684 | 0.710 | 0.623 0.448 
Barley 1.153 | 0.955} 1.139 0.692 
WG sedaconc 1.358 | 1.540} 1.698 0.999 
Buckwheat 1.620 | 1.800 | 1.544) © 0.943 

Potatoes ; 

White ...| 1.642] 1.436] 1.221 0.843 
Sweet ...| 1.547] 1.606 | 1.161 0.887 
Flaxseed ..| 4.382] 3.809 | 3.085 1.812 
Cotton (1b.) | 0.313] 0.318] 0.233 0.142 
Apples ....| 1.711} 1.385] 1.068 0.783 
Hay (ton). | 19.79 | 18.45 | 13.830 11.14 


Thus it appears that the total price 
for a bushel of each of the nine lead- 
ing farm products, corn, wheat, oats, 
bar ley, hay, buckwheat, white pota- 
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toes, sweet potatoes and flaxseed, in- 
creased nearly 3.3 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1918. But as compared 
with the five-year average, 1913-1917, 
the 1919 cost shows an advance of 
82 per cent. As regards cotton the 
price: was practically the same on 
Oct. 1, 1919, as for the same, date 
in 1918; for hay and apples the 
gains in prices, as compared with 
1918, were, respectively, 7.2 and 28.6 
per cent. But here it should be noted 
that the country price for these three 
crops had increased during 1918, as 
compared with 1917, respectively, by 
36.5 per cent., 25 per cent., and 33.4 
percent. (See also XVI, Agriculture, 
and Statistics of Agriculture,) 


IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


Iron Production.—As was pointed 
out in the YEAR Boox for 1918 
(p. 358), the cancellation of large 
Government contracts and the con- 
traction of unfilled-order figures in- 
dicated that the unprecedented pros- 
perity in the iron and steel], business, 
as reported in the three preceding 
issues of the YEAR Book, had about 
reached its maximum, and that a de- 
cline was soon to be experienced. The 
1919 figures give unmistakable evi- 
dence of such a decline. For the 
month of September, the latest for 
which final figures are available, pig- 
iron. production amounted to only 
2,442,000 tons, as compared with 3,- 
418,000 for the corresponding month 
of 1918; in fact, during the last 10 
months of 1918 every month showed 
production in excess of 3,200,000 tons. 
For the first nine months of. 1919 total 
production amounted to only 23,- 
647,000 tons, as compared with 28,- 
232,000 tons for the corresponding 
period in.1918 (a decline of over 16 
per cent.), 28,794,000 tons in 1917, 
and 29,043,000 tons in 1916. It 
should be noted that the 1919 produc- 
tion for the first nine months is ap- 
proximately the same as the 23,959,000 
tons of production for the first nine 
months of the pre-war year of 1913. 
(See also XVII, Iron and Steel, and 
XVIII, Manufactures.) 

Not only has production declined 
during the year, but the price for 
pig-iron has also reached a consider-. 
ably lower level. ~In the Year Book 
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for 1918 (p. 358) it was explained 
that in 1917 the unprecedented war 
demand caused prices to rise beyond 
all reasonable limits, the high price of 
$49.90 prevailing during the months 
of July, August, and September of 
1917; that in the fall of 1917, owing 
to the Government’s policy of control- 
ling prices, the level was reduced to 
$35.90; and that this price, although 
representing a radical drop, neverthe- 
less exceeded the price prevailing at 
the beginning of 1915 by nearly 200 
percent. For all of 1918 the price 
averaged $36.52. As compared with 
this figure, the average price for the 
first nine months of 1919 was only 
$31.39, a decline of 14 per cent. 

The Steel Trade.— The volume of the 
steel business is best indicated by the 
record of unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. Such orders, usu- 
ally considered an excellent index of 
trade, show an average of only 5,- 
563,764 tons for the first nine months 
of 1919, as compared with 8,862,426 
tons for the corresponding months of 
1918, 11,255,561 tons in 1917, 9,- 
334,119 tons in 1916, and 4,567,705 
tons in 1915. In other words, the un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion for the first nine months of 1919 
show a decline of over 37 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1918, thus furnishing evi- 
dence of the aforementioned prospec- 
tive contraction in the output of the 
steel industry. It should be noted 
that present figures are back approxi- 
mately to those prevailing in the years 
just preceding the war. The highest 
record of uniilled orders in the war 
boom was reached in April, 1917, 
when the average for the month stood 
at 12,183,083 tons. The totals of un- 
filled orders by months for the last 
three years are as follows: 


1917 1918 1919 
January .. | $11,474,054 | $9,477,853 | $6,684,268 
February .| 11,576,697} 9,288,453 | 6,010,787 
March 11,711,644 | 9,056,404 | 5,430,572 
A rileed.y. =. 12,183,083 8,741,882 4,800,685 
Ih ea 11,886,591 | 8,337,623 | 4,282,310 
June ...... 11,383,287 | 8,918,866 | 4,892,855 
ORLY. eines 5 10,844,164 | 8,883,801 | 5,578,661 
August . | 10,407,049 | 8,759,042 | 6,109,103 
September | 9,833,477} 8,297,905 | 6,284,638 
October ... 9,009,673 | 8,353,293 | 6,472,668 
November 8,897,106 | 8,124,663 | 7,128,330 
December _ 9,381,718 | 7,379,152 | 8,265,366 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON AND COPPER: 


Pig Iron, Copper, 
tons pounds 
(000 (000 
omitted) omitted) 
1918 | 1919 | 1918 1919 
January ...!.. 2,412 | 3,302 | 165,000 | 136,000: 
February ..... 2,319 | 2,940 | 160,000 | 112,000: 
March .. 3,213 | 3,090 | 185,000 | 102,000 
April . 3,288 | 2,478 | 163,000 | 99,000 
May . 3,446 | 2,108 | 181,000 } 93,000 
June 3,324 | 2,115 | 166,000} 96,000 
July . 3,421 | 2,429 | 159,000 | 100,000 
AUSUSE | ee geist 3,390 | 2,743 | 165,000 | 108,000 
September .... | 3,418 | 2,448 | 157,000 | 110,000 
October. ....... 3,487 | 1,863 | 168,000 | 115,143 
November ..... 3,354 | 2,392 | 159,000 | 117,290 
December ..... 3,434 | 2,633 | 161,000} ...... 


THE COPPER TRADE 


Production and Price.—The decline 
noted in the iron and steel industry 
during the year was duplicated in the 
copper industry. The cause is again 
attributable to the marked falling off 
in the use of the metal for war pur- 
poses. The total production in the 
United States for the first nine months, 
of 1919 was 956,000,000 lb., as com- 
pared with 1,344,000,000 lb. in 1918, 
1,324,000,000 Ib. in 1917, and 1,506,- 
000,000 Ib. in 1916. 

Along with the falling off, in pro- 
duction there also occurred a marked 
drop in the price of the metal. Dur- 
ing 1918 the average price for elec- 
trolytic copper at New York was 24.75 
cents. The fixed price, however, ter- 
minated at the close of 1918, and as a 
result the average price for January, 
1919, was only 20 cents. Subsequently 
the price continued to recede until for 
March the average. was reported at 
only 15 cents. Then followed a grad- 
ual and continuous increase until an 
average pri@e of 21.95 cents was 
reached in September. For the entire 
first nine months of 1919, however, 
the price averaged only 18.43 cents per 
pound, as compared with 24.33 cents 
for the corresponding period in 1918, 
28.40 cents in 1917, and 26.30 cents in 
1916. 

Copper Stocks.—The decline in pro- 
duction and price has been accom- 
panied by an unfavorable effect upon 
the quotations of leading copper 
shares. Excessive taxation, however, 
has also worked its adverse influence. 
In fact, as pointed out in the last . 
issue, the security market tends to 
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discount future business conditions, 
and consequently the real decline oc- 
curred in 1917 and 1918. Since that 
time copper shares have continued to 
sell at a comparatively low level. For 
the month of October, 1919, the price 
of Babson’s list of 20 active and rep- 
resentative copper shares averaged 
42.5, as compared with an average 
of 41.5 for the same month in 1918, 
43.4 in 1917, 55.5 in 1916, and 53.3 in 
1915. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Volume of Foreign Trade.—Exports 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, greatly exceeded any previous 
record in the history of the United 
States, the gain over 1917-18 being 
the stupendous sum of $1,305,000,000. 
Imports, on the other hand, estab- 
lished a new high record by 150 mil- 
lions, and 1917-18, it should be re- 
called, also established a record by 287 
millions. This remarkable foreign- 
trade record may be accounted for 
partly by the needs of devastated 
Europe, partly by the removal of pro- 
hibitions placed upon the shipment 
of various important classes of 
articles and the lifting of serious re- 
strictions placed upon the movement 
of others regarded as non-essential to 
the conduct of the war, but mainly to 
a further increase in the price of com- 
modities. 

Exports of merchandise during the 
fiscal year 1919 amounted to $7,- 
224,744,785, against $5,919,711,371 in 
1917-18, $6,290,048,000 in 1916-17, 
and only $2,364,579,148 in 1913-14, 
the year before the beginning of the 
European War. As already indicated, 
the 1919 return, expressed in terms of 
value, is $1,305,000,000 over that of 
the preceding year and $935,000.000 
in excess of the record-breaking year 
of 1916-17. It is over three times 
the total exports of the fiscal year 
prior to the commencement of the war. 
Imports, on the other hand, show a 
considerable increase over the large 
gain of the preceding record-breaking 
year. The total for the fiseal year 
1919 amounted to $3,095,873,104, 
against $2,945,655,403 in 1917-18 (an 
increase of slightly over five per 
_ cent.) , $2,659,355,185 in 1916-17, and 
$1,894,000,000 in the year prior to the 


commencement of hostilities. (See 
also XIX, Haternal Commerce.) 

The net balance of trade in our 
favor amounted to $4,128,871,681 in 
1919, against $2,974,055,968 in the 
preceding year, $470,500,000 in the 
pre-war year of 1913-14, and a record 
balance of trade in pre-war days of 
$666,431,000 in the fiscal year 1908. 
It is also worthy of note that since 
the war started, our balance of exports 
has amounted to the stupendous total 
of 14% billions, a situation made 
possible only through the _ billions 
loaned by this country to the Allies 
(see XIII, Public Finance). 

Since the close of the fiscal year 
our foreign trade) returns have con- 
tinued to show the same enormous 
volume. For the three months of 
July, August, and September 1919 ex- 
ports totalled $1,809,500,000. But the 
balance of trade seems to be shrinking, 
owing to the enormous increase in im- 
ports. During July to September of 
1919 imports aggregated nearly $1,- 
087,500,000. September showed total 
imports of over 435 millions, or 113 
millions in excess of any month in 
any fiscal year during the entire five 
years of the Great War; the July and 
August records are, respectively, 344 
and 308 millions. 

Effect of War Conditions.—A de- 
tailed analysis of our foreign-trade 
returns for the last fiscal year reveals 
four main features, all emphasizing 
the importance and continuation of 
war conditions. The first relates to the 
continued heavy movement of traffic 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and 
Denmark, the absence of traffic to the 
“Central European countries,” and the 
decline of exports to Russia, the ship- 
ments to the latter country for 11 
months being only 37 millions, as 
compared with 151 millions during 
1917-18 and 524 millions in 1916-17. 

But although the traftiec to leading 
European countries has remained sub- 
stantially the same, it is important 
to note that a very appreciable in- 
crease occurred in our exports to cer- 
tain markets that in pre-war days 
played a relatively unimportant part 
in our commerce. Here again condi- 
tions growing out of the war unques- 
tionably constituted the chief cause; 
yet the steady increase in this par- 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports Exports Balance of Trade 

1918 1919 1918 | 1919 1918 1919 
January .... 233,942,081 | 212,992,644 | 504,797,306) 622,552,783 | 270,855,225 | 409,560,139 
February 207,715,540 | 235,124,274 | 411,361,970 | 585,097,012 | 203,646,430 | 349,972,738: 
MEA OR 72 er\cie/c18 242,162,017 | 267,596,289 | 522,900,288 | 603,141,648 | 280,738,221 | 335,545,359) 
750) ¢ |B eae 278,981,327 | 272,956,949 | 500,442,906 | 714,800,137 | 221,461,579 | 441,843,188: 
Ya i nel I 322,852,898 | 328,925,593 | 550,924,791 | 604,958,843 | 228,071,893 | 275,474,382 
OUTS! vies aioice os 260,350,071 | 292,915,543 | 483,799,399 | 928,365,567 | 223,449,328 | 635,450,024 
Spit hee eS aR Sn epm 241,877,758 | 343,999,609 | 507,467,769 | 570,082,915 | 265,590,011 | 226,083,306) 
AUsUSt 2... 273,002,914 | 308,010,460 | 527,357,034 | 646,279,614 | 254,011,002 | 338,269,154 
September 261,668,644 | 435,446,652 | 550,395,994 | 596,534,841 | 288,727,350 | 161,033,723 
October ...... 246,764,906 | 401,873,666 | 501,860,550 | 740,921,163 | 255,095,644 | 311,710,086 
November 251,008,037 | 429,211,077 | 522,236,594 | 631,910,046 | 271,228,557 | 230,036,380 
December 210,886,517 | 380,710,323 | 565,886,112 | 681,715,999 | 354,999,595 | 301,005,676 


ticular traffic may well arouse the 
hope that if we follow a proper course 
a large share may be retained and 
extended in the years to come. To 
quote the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’s review: 


It is gratifying to state that there was 
a further satisfactory increase in outward 
trade with countries with which the war 
enabled us to strengthen our business re- 
lations. For the 11 months for which de- 
tails are available we note that the 
shipments of goods to Cuba, which had 
risen from 68% millions in 1914-15 to 
218 millons in 1917-18, dropped to 210 
_Inillions in 1918-19, the decline having 


been mainly in meat and dairy products, - 


which having appreciated largely in 
price, demand was checked. But the out- 
flow to South America advanced from 
282% millions to 357 millions; China, 
from 47 millions to 76 millions; East In- 
dia, 64 millions to 93 millions; Japan, 
252 millions to 296 millions; Oceania, 
124 millions to 187 millions; and Africa, 
49 millions to 77 millions. Obviously 
these gains are to be ascribed in great 
measure to higher prices, but they never- 
theless accrued to our benefit. 


Third, the increase in exports and 
‘imports was again shared quite gen- 
erally by the same leading groups of 
commodities that appeared most prom- 
inently in the report for 1918 (A. 
Y. B., 1918, p. 361). Exports of 
breadstuffs increased during the fiscal 
year by 323 millions over the preceding 
year; meat and dairy products, by 488 
millions; cotton, 198 millions; mineral 


oils, 47 millions; leaf tobacco, 103 
millions; cotton manufactures, 52 
millions; leather and manufactures, 


50% millions; and fruit, 30 millions. 
In the list of substantial decreases 
may be mentioned; explosives, with a 
decline of 242 millions; copper, 113 
millions; iron and steel manufactures 
(which showed an increase of. 40 
million during 1918), 98 millions; 


brass, 39 millions; and chemicals, 30 
millions. With reference to imports 
the largest increases were reported in 
coffee, sugar, raw silk, tobacco and 
manufactures, wool, and various crude 
articles for use in manufacturing in 
this country. 

Last, attention should again be 
called to the extent to which the huge 
total of exports and imports is ex- 
plainable by the increase in prices as 
contrasted with the actual volume of 
commodities moved (see also XIX, 
External Commerce). A _ detailed 
analysis would indicate that while the 
Government’s figures for the last fiscal 
year show an enormous increase, the 
volume of goods actually shipped 
was but slightly greater. To quote 
the excellent summary in the .Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle om 
this point: 


It does not require extensive analysis 
of the data to find that very much the 
greater part of the enormous gain in ex- 
ports is to be ascribed to higher prices. 
As an indication of this we note that raw 
cotton exports in 1912-13, while nearly 
double those of 1918-19, represented a 
value 200 million dollars less, and the 
same is true in lesser degree of many 
other important articles. It will suffice 
to state that prices of cotton cloth, 
canned beef, cottonseed oil, paraffin, and 
some minor articles are now about three 
times those ruling in 1912-13; the gen- 
eral run of articles in the iron and steel 
schedules are more than double. Cotton, 
apples, fresh and pickled beef, oleo oil, 
bacon, hams, lard, butter, rosin, cotton- 
seed cake, lubricating oil, naphtha, leaf 
tobacco, wheat, flour, corn, gunpowder, 
hides, soleleather, are about in the same 
category; and cheese, condensed milk, 
turpentine, crude oil, illuminating oil? 
coal, and sugar show noteworthy advances. 
The quantitative exports in 1912-13 of 
the few articles specifically mentioned 
above figured upon the basis of the 
prices ruling in 1918-19 would show an 
appreciation in value of approximately 
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‘2,100 million dollars, or nearly one-half 
‘the total gain in values in the interval. 
It is, therefore, highly probable that a 
complete analysis would show the quan- 
titative difference between the two years 
to be very slight. 

The gain of 1,305 million dollars in 
‘exports by comparison with 1917-18 is 
‘due in marked degree if not wholly to 
the higher prices obtained. We note 
that with cotton exports for the 12 
months ended June 30 showing a quanti- 
tative increase of only about 18 per 
cent., the value of the outflow was 30 
per cent. greater than in 1917-18; sim- 
ilarly a drop in paraffin on the one side 
of less than 2-10 of one per cent. is ac- 
companied by an augmentation on the 
other of 40 per cent.; cotton cloth for 
the 11 months, 20 per cent. under and 
251% per cent. over; rosin, 17 per cent. 
below and 44 per cent. above; twine, 
10% per cent. smaller and 12 per cent. 
‘greater; and pickled beef, 26 per cent. 
less with values 10 per cent. more. 
And many other articles in the same 
category could be mentioned. . . . In the 
merchandise imports for the 12 months 
high prices were, of course, also an im- 
portant element in swelling values. In- 
deed, the gain of 150 millions over 1917— 
18 is much more than accounted for by 
the rise in prices of a comparatively 
few articles. The advance in the price 
of coffee accounts for 42 million dollars 
increase in the 11 months to May 31; 
sugar, 31 millions; raw silk, 22 mil- 
lions; tin, 16 millions; and tobacco and 
manufactures, 15 millions; or 126 mil- 
lion dollars in these five articles, or nine 
millions more than the aggregate gain in 
value of all articles imported in the 11 
month period. Accordingly price alone 
may be said to be responsible for ¢he 
1918-19 record total. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 


New Construction.—The 1919 fig- 
ures of new building construction as 
judged by the permits issued for 20 
leading cities, as compiled in Bab- 
son’s. “Desk Sheet,’ present a com- 
plete reversal of the extreme inactivity 
in this field described in the issues of 
the Year Boox for 1918 (p. 362) and 
1917 (p. 305). For the first nine 
months of 1919 such operations in 
these 20 cities aggregated $513,373,082, 
as compared with only $201,830,973 
for the corresponding period in 1918, 
-$334,018,459 in 1917 and $476,439,950 
for 1916. The figure for 1919 thus 
shows an increase of 155 per cent. as 
compared with 1918. In fact, the 
total for the first nine months of the 
year is equal to 214 times the total 
for the whole of 1918. During the 
year the figures increased progres- 
‘sively as the year drew toward a close. 
_For September the operations in the 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(20 Leading Cities) 


1918 1919 
J UDALAMY iterate $21,156,558 | $13,351,085 
February 17,315,219 | 20,716,901 
MANCHU rnssreisre 19,048,915 | 32,763,579 
ATS ieerspaie'e 28,554,802] 49,494,212 
May cvencecel}: 25,911,866 | 68,956,507 
Jume .. C4 24,316,727 | 77,823,908 
ULYiats eis televete 24,566,688 | 75,938,254 
August ae 22,498,580| 95,455,301 
September 18,461,618 | 83,873,335 
October ..... 11,803,976 | 86,209,667 
November 8,102,283 |} 85,296,828 
December .... 8,462,349 | 85,183,119 


20 leading cities totalled $83,873,335, 
or nearly 61% times the figure for 
January of the year. -The complete 
change in the situation is due partly 
to an increased valuation of construc- 
tion work, but also to a removal or 
mitigation of various impediments ex- 
isting in 1918, particularly the acute 
shortage of labor, the congested con- 
dition of the railroads, the precedence 
that war work had over work for 
civilians, and the curtailment of many 
building operations not regarded as 
absolutely necessary by the War In- 
dustries Board. The latter’ factor es- 
pecially proved very effective, since 
the Board was enabled to enforce its 
rulings through control of priorities 
and pledges secured from manufac- 
turers not to supply material for new 
unauthorized projects. 

The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle's compilation of building 
operations is even more extensive, 
since it covers 160 cities, representing 
all sections of the country. For the 
month of September, 1919, this com- 
pilation indicates a total of contem- 
plated expenditures of 140 millions, as 
compared with only 36 millions for 
the same month in 1918 and 54 
millions in 1917. For all of the first 
nine months the total exceeded 886 
millions, as compared with only 373 
millions for the corresponding months 
in 1918. The remarkable change in 
this particular field is well described 
by the Chronicle in the following 
summary: 


The returns of building operations for 
September, 1919, from .160 cities furnish 
a total of contemplated expenditure of 
$140,149,268, this comparing with only 
$36,011,593 in September, 1918, and 54% 
millions in 1917. . . . Heavy percentages 
of increase are exhibited at nearly all 
important cities as well as hosts of 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 
(Average of Dun and Bradstreet as per Babson’s Reports) 
pe ee Totals 
ee Number | “for | Liabilities | Number 
1918 1919 | 1918 1919} Year 

LTVULEUT Ya 1s prelsicie cs everaleiw'siecere. $17,954,159 $11,658,974 |1,197 622 1908 | $259,341,727 14,783 
February 12,148,858 13,657,157 949 547, 1909 146,763,569 12,430 
WEA THCTA Gta areieieip eieiste 15,107,255 13,835,618 | 1,018 558 1910 195, 993 045 12,109 
SOLS ON GO GR RODE 400 13,410,830 10,265,447 869 503 191 189,358, 591 13,062 
I A aa ae 11,101,168 10,179,525 836 487 1912 202, 085,974 14,647 
Aiba \ oy Cree 9,217,365 8,109,526 771 ~=449 1913 282 932.584 15,296 
ERM Mes tare waves uloce!e 11,329,086 6,718,528 T19 = 482 1914 358,391,742 17,526 
UTES! Yevcteeiseeieie 8,611,410 6,097,059 734 463 1915 294, 399, 713 20,602 
September 16,337,366 8,030,171 666 497 1916 183,526,001 16,745 
WCEODON Wiewisiedewees 12,481,988 7,111,408 674 469 1917 174,487,283 13,446 
November 11,728,826 7,803,129 560 490 1918 150,923,011 9,685 
December 11,494,700 6,962,548 625 53 1919 110,429,085 6,052 
places of lesser prominence, while the |ness failures, using Babson’s average 


declines to be noted are few in number 
and of negligible importance. 

For the period since Jan. 1 the aggre- 
gate is very much larger than a year ago, 
in fact, the best on record for the period 
covered, the outlay arranged for reach- 
ing $886,517,419, against 373 millions in 
1918 and about 790 millions in 1916, the 
latter the previous high mark. Greater 
New York’s figures are 170 millions, 48 
millions, and 187% millions, respectively, 
in the three years, and for the other 
the aggregates are 


cities collectively 
71614 millions, 325 millions, and 600 
millions. Needless to say, all the various 


groups into which our returns are segre- 
gated make an excellent showing for the 
elapsed portion of 1919, with the Middle 
West ‘and South standing out most con- 
spicuously in that regard. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


A New Solvency Record.—The year 
1919 will be a record-breaker as re- 
gards a favorable business-failure 
situation, and the showing is again 
due to the same reason outlined in the 
1918 issue of the YEAR Book, namely, 
active business at extremely high 
prices which assure large profits in 
nearly all lines of business endeavor. 
As regards the small number of in- 
‘solvencies, the month of June sur- 
passed any month on record. As re- 
ported by the Commercial and Finan- 
cial’ Chronicle, “the exhibit for the 
first 10 months of 1919 is, as regards 
number, the best in 38 years, while 
to find a smaller sum of failed in- 
debtedness we must go back to 1905. 
The favorable nature of the current 
showing is apparent when allowance 
is made for the great expansion in 
the number of concerns in business.” 

Number and Liabilities of Failures. 
—In 1918 the total number of busi- 


of the Dun and Bradstreet compila- 
tions, amounted to only 9,685, as com- 
pared with 13,446 in 1917, 16,745 in 
1916, and 20,602 in 1915; and the 
total Habilities to only $150,923,011, 
as compared with 174 millions in 1917, 
183% millions in 1916, and 294 mil- 
lions in 1915. The first nine months 
of 1919 show an even more favorable 
situation. The total number of fail- 
ures aggregated only 4,558, as com- 
pared with 7,821 for the corresponding 
period of 1918, a, decrease of 41.7 per 
cent. Total liabilities for the nine 
months aggregated only $88,552,000, 
as compared with $115,217,497 for the 
corresponding months of 1918, a de- 
cline of 23:5 per cent. These de- 
creases are all the more remarkabie 
when we recall that the number of 
business failures during 1918 showed 
a decline of 25.1 per cent. as compared. 
with 1917, and the total liabilities a 
decline of 14.2 per cent. A further 
analysis of the failures shows the 
favorable situation in solvency statis- 
tics for 1919 to apply to all the main 
divisions of business—manufactures, 
commerce, and finance. The excellent 
present situation is well summarized 
by the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle in the following statement: 


Messrs, R. G. Dun & Co.’s compilations, 
which furnish the basis for our deduc- 
tions, show that the number of mercan- 
tile defaults in October this year was but 
463 for $6,871,966, against 660 for $13,- 
980,306 a year ago, 1,082 and $12,812,- 
012 in 1917, and 1,240 and $10,775,654. 
in 1916. And not only is the general 
exhibit very satisfactory, but a like situ- 
ation is observable in all the various. 
branches into which the returns are seg- 
regated. Manufacturing lines, for in- 
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RAILROADS GROSS 


AND NET EARNINGS 


(Commercial and Financial Chronicle) 


Gross EARNINGS 


. Increase (+) 
Section or Group Jan. 1to Dee. 31 or Decrease (—) 

Per 

1918 1917 Total Gent 

Group 1 ( 7roads), New England ... $205, 622,692 $174,714,766 | +$30,907,926 17.69 

Group 2 (34 roads), East and Middle ,209,478,360 | 1,093,433,146 | -+266,045,214 24,33 

Group 3 (28 roads), Middle West .. 602,668,821 486,587,692 | +116,081,129 23.89 

Groups 4 and 5 (34 roads), Southern 675,989,747 519,940,480 | 156,049,267 30.01 

Groups 6 and 7 (30 roads), Northwest 1,041,146,745 880,581,291 | +160,765,454 18.26 

Groups 8 and 9 (49 roads), Southwest 735,281,966 637,354,152 +97 ,927,814 15.37 

Group 10 (12 roads), Pacific Coast 280,570,978 244,455,038 +36,115,940 14.77 

Mota) ((A94 1OaAds) ates acemer naan $4,900,759,309 | $4,036,866,565 | +$863,892,744 21.40 

MILEAGE 
—— Net EARNINGS 
1918 1917 

GLOUD NOVI OSiv secretes 7,157 7,161 $20,508,257 $42,994,362 | —$22,491,105 62.31 

Group No. 2 .. | 28,724] 28,506 182,442,232 271,726,809 —89, 284,577 32.86 

Group No. 3 21,692 | 21,731 106,591,441 124,377,422 —17,785,981 14.30 

Groups Nos. 4 and 5 37,973 | 38,053 158,207,751 169,161,952 —10,954,201 6.47 

Groups Nos. 6 and 7 66,125 | 66,236 204,038,023 276,925,293 —72,887,270 26.32 

Groups Nos. 8 and 9 54,873 | 54,621 151,576,280 208,724,487 —57,148,207 27.61 

Group No. 10 ......... 16,470 | 16,431 82,435,731 96,656,010 —14,220,279 14.71 

Total 233,014 | 232,639 $905,794,715 | $1,190,566,335 | —$284,771,620 23.92 
aS reper be BEET Coa Seen of | miles of road, out of a grand total of 

only ,303,885 agains is 5 in . . 

1918: traders, $2,846,047 against. $3,- | Some 250,000 miles of road obliged to 


538,936; and brokers, agents, ete., $1,- 
722,034 against $3,696,430. 

For the 10 months of 1919. the num- 
ber of defaults at 5,319 is not only the 
smallest of any year since 1881 but con- 
trasts with no less than 8,729 in 1918 
(a number in itself much below the aver- 
age) and is less than one-half that of 
1917. The volume of indebtedness, too, 
is very light, the aggregate at $95,813,- 
574 being 41 million dollars under a year 
ago, 59 millions less than in 1917, and 
nearly 70 millions below 1916. Manu- 
facturing lines furnished liabilities of 
$43,791,609 against $58,100,249 in 1918 
and $65,768,212 in 1917, and trading in- 
debtedness reached only $29,983,166 
against $48,987,028 and $59,346,588, re- 
‘spectively. Among brokers, agents, etc., 
there is also a marked decrease, $22)- 
038,799 comparing with $29,868,053 last 
year. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Gross and Net Earnings.—As was 
the case in 1918, this business barom- 
eter again serves to indicate the 
huge volume of the nation’s business 
and the disastrous effect of rising costs 
upon industries not in a position to 
advance materially the price of their 
services. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle’s classified compilation 


of gross and net earnings for 233,133 | cent. 


file monthly returns of revenue’ to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shows that gross earnings for the 
calendar year 1918 exceeded those of 
1917 by the tremendous amount of 
$863,892,744, the total increasing from 
$4,036,866,565 to $4,900,759,309, or 
21.40 per cent. Such a showing in 
the gross would seem to leave little 
to be desired, when we reflect that 
1917 represented a tremendous gain 
over 1916, which, in turn, also greatly 
exceeded 1915. 

These large gross earnings, however, 
lose their apparent significance when 
we analyze the expense and net-earn- 
ings items. The Ohronicle’s compila- 
tion shows an augmentation in oper- 
ating expenses for the year by the. 
unprecedented sum of $1,148,664,364 
(40.35 per cent.), due mainly to 
higher wages, but also to a great ex- 
tent to the enhanced prices of prac- 
tically all materials and equipment. 
As a result, we have an increase of 
864 millions in the gross converted 
into an extraordinary reduction in net 
earnings of $284,771,620, from $1,190,- 
566,335 to $905,794,715, or 23.92 per 
(See also XIX, Radlroads. ) 
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‘1916, 1917, and 1918. 


XII. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


The reasons for such an extremely 
unfavorable showing were outlined 
fully in the last issue (pp. 364-5) and 
need not be repeated. Suffice it to say 
that the poor showing cannot he at- 
tributed solely to Government opera- 
tion and control and that the effects 


of high wages and costly materials 


have continued to operate during all 
of 1919. For the first eight months 
of 1919 Babson’s compilation for 10 
leading railway systems, representing 
every section of the country, shows the 
gross earnings to be $14,150 per mile, 
against $13,192 for the same months 
of 1918, an increase of nearly 7.2 per 
ecent., $11,089 for the same months in 
1917, $9,618 in 1916, and $7,944 in 
\915. Net earnings for the first eight 
months of 1919, however, stand at 
only $2,055 per mile, against $2,441 
for the same months in 1918, a de- 
crease of 15.8 per cent., $3,287 in 1917, 
$3,230 in 1916, and $2,368 in 1915. 
For the month of September, 1919, the 
Jatest for which reports are available, 
the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle’s compilation shows an increase 
in the gross earnings for 200 com- 
panies reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of $9,252,922, 
or 1.9 per cent., as compared with 
September, 1918. Expenses, however, 
increased by $28,081,783, or 7.62 per 
eent., and the net earnings for the 
month declined $18,828,861, or 16.08 
per cent. The conclusion reached by 
the Chronicle is as follows: 


Returns of earnings of the steam rail- 
roads of the United States still lack ele- 
ments of encouragement. In‘ general the 
character of the returns remains the 
Same as heretofore. Net earnings, speak- 
ing of the roads collectively, run sub- 
stantially behind those of corresponding 
periods a year ago, though the falling off 
is no longer so extremely large as in 
some of the earlier months. The trouble 
is mainly with the expense accounts, 
which are still mounting higher notwith- 
standing comparison is with heavy totals 
of expenses last year. At the same time 
gross earnings are running but slightly 
larger than in 1918 and in the case of 
many separate systems are showing sub- 
stantial losses. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


Total Clearings.—Recent issues of 
the YEAR Book contained accounts 
of the successive records obtained 
in bank clearings during the years 
The year 1919 


furnishes another substantial increase, 
with new high records for both 
New York City and for the rest of 
the nation. For the month of Oc- 
tober the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’s compilation shows total 
clearings of $41,777,247,005, as against 
$32,064,945,921 during October 1918, 
an increase of 30 per cent. But the 
October record of 1918, it should be 
remembered, represented a gain of 13.5 
per cent. over 1917, and October of 
that year showed a gain of 10.1 per 
cent. over October, 1916, and 150 per 
cent. over October, 1914. For the first 
10 months of 1919 total clearings ag- 
gregated $335,814,021,482, as against 
the 1918 high record for the same 
months of $272,195,656,059. For the 
first 10 months, therefore, the year 
1919 represented a gain of 23.4 per 
cent. over 1918, but 1918, in turn, 
showed a gain of 17.5 per cent. over 
1917, and that year showed a gain of 
21.4 per cent. over 1916, 70.9 per cent. 
over 1915, and 93.1 per cent. over 1914. 

Clearings Outside New York.—As 
was the case in 1918, the gain of 
1919 was fairly well distributed 
throughout the country and was not 
confined mainly to New York City, as 
is so often the case. Exclusive of New 
York City, clearings for October, 1919, 
totalled $18,063,494,206, a gain of no 
less than 19eper cent. over the corre- 
sponding month of 1918; but the 
October, 1918, showing represented a 
gain of nearly 21 per cent. over 1917, 
and this year in turn showed a gain 
of 25 per cent. over 1916, 69 per cent. 
over 1915, and 105 per cent. over 1914. 
For the first 10 months of 1919 gains 
were especially large at such impor- 
tant and widely distributed centers as 
Buffalo (an increase of 39.0 per cent.), 
Cleveland (24.2 per cent.), Detroit 
(38.7 per cent.), San Francisco (27.5 
per cent.), Los Angeles (44.7 per 
cent.), Spokane (26.9 per cent.), Den- 
ver (37.6 per cent.), Galveston (26.1 
per cent.), Memphis (51.0 per cent.), 
and Birmingham (132.2 per cent.). 
The largest gains are recorded for the 
middle, Pacific, and southern sections. 
For the first 10 months clearings 
showed an increase for the middle 
states of 27.4 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of 1918; for the 
Pacific section, 26.5 per cent.; and for 
the southern, 17.9 per cent. In the 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
BANK CLEARINGS TOTAL BANK 
OUTSIDE OF NpwW YORK CLEARINGS 
1918 1919 1918 I 1919 
DAHWALY  ccleun sevice dese $11,819,506,000 | $14,555,171,000 | $26,538,574,000 $32,415,814,000 
Mebr dary Weis siisiere cic ciseivete 9,998,003,000 11,598,687,000 22,257,359,000 25,792,839,000 
March 12,244,518,000 13,589,784,000 26,084,800,000 30,076,758,000 
April 12,391,579,000 13,259,229 ,000 26,485,086,000 30,592,297,000 
May 12,709 ,536,000 14, 277,374,000 28,269,236,000 33,160,272,000 
June 12,457,026,000 14,486,589,000 27,314,671,000 34,240,420,000 - 
July 13,243 ,583,000 15,615,706,000 28,644,789,000 37,490,336,000 
August 18,197,733 ,000 15,154,771,000 28,156,159,000 34,681,872,000 
September ............. 12,709,081,000 15,965,991,000 26,372,958,000 35,575,858,000 
OCEODOR OP cnyeaec vucteascecs 15,150,894,000 18,094, 241,000 32,066,173,000 41,807,994,000 
November ............0. 13,733,734 ,000 16,724,148,000 29,339,560,000 39,309,900,000 
December! sce scaausests oc 14,151,653,000 18,377,677,000 30,810,729,000 42,357 ,544,000 


Middle West section the clearings for 
1919 showed an increase of 16.0 per 
eent., and in the New England states, 
of only 10.9 per cent. 

For the first 10 months of the year, 
clearings exclusive of New York City 
totalled $146,577,005,900, a gain of 
16.4 per cent. over 1918, but the 1918 
record represented a gain of 10.7 per 
cent. over 1917, and that year in turn 
showed a gain of 30 per cent. over 
1916 and of approximately 74 per cent. 
over 1915 and 1914. Although bank 
clearings exclusive of New York City 
are generally regarded as the best 
single barometer of general business 
conditions, it is only fair to note, as 
has been done in the last four issues 
of the Yrar Book, that such clearings 
have been materially affected by 
rising commodity prices. The later 
discussion of index numbers will serve 
to show, as it did in previous accounts, 
that thes enormous increase in the 
price level of nearly all commodities 
has greatly increased the volume of 
checks cleared. 

Clearings in New York.—For New 
York City bank clearings amounted to 
$189,237,015,492 for the first 10 
months of the year, as compared with 
14614 billions for the corresponding 
period of 1918, an increase of 29.4 
per cent. It should also be noted 
that clearings for New York exceeded 
those for the remainder of the country 
by nearly 42 billions. Such a showing 
again emphasizes the importance of 
considering New York City separately 
when interpreting the nation’s bank 
clearings, particularly because it is 
the great stock-bond, and _ produce- 
market center of the country. Pro- 
duce and cotton prices have ruled ex- 


tremely high during 1919. Moreover, 
the volume of transactions in the stock 
and bond market has exceeded all 
past records, and in many instances 
the securities most heavily dealt in 
have been quoted at greatly inflated 
prices. : 


“THE SECURITY MARKET 


General Conditions.—All of 1917 
was marked by constant and, at times, 
violent liquidation, until at the end of 
the year stocks showed a shrinkage of 
fully 25 per cent. from their previous 
high figures. The year 1918, on the 
other hand, was in the main dull and 
steady, and the monthly averages 
showed comparatively little variation. 
With the signing of the armistice the 
security market was expected to mani- 
fest great buoyancy, but this proved 
by no means to be the case. What ap- 
preciation did occur in stock prices 
took place.mostly in motor and oil 
stocks and a limited number of steel 
and other industrial securities. Here 
speculation was almost unprecedented, 
and a considerable number of stocks, 
chiefly among the motors and oils, in- 
creased by from 100 to 200 per cent. in 
price. But as regards bonds and 
standard investment stocks there oc- 
curred a further decline, although 
slight, and in the great mass of indus- 
trials the appreciation, though sub- 
stantial, was not in any sense extraor- 
dinary. High money rates, an uncer- 
tain railway situation, bad financial 
conditions abroad and great labor un- 
rest at home all contributed to make 
the market for investment securities 
unattractive, with, the result that 
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many standard investment issues are 
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selling considerably below 1907 panic 
levels. Moreover, during the month 
of November a considerable reaction in 
the market occurred, the average price 
for 20 rails, using Babson’s figures, de- 
elining 1.78 points as compared with 
the previous month; 20 industrials, 
9.28 points; 40 stocks in the aggre- 
gate, 5.53 points; 20 copper stocks, 1.5 
points; and 20 bonds, 2.7 points. 

Stock Prices.—These remarks rela- 
tive to the general condition of the 
security market may be illustrated by 
Babson’s composite quotations for dif- 
ferent groups of selected stocks. As 
regards his list of 10 representative 
railroad stocks, the average monthly 
price remained practically stationary 

. during the first 10 months of 1919, the 
average for January being 110.0, 
whereas the average for October was 
109.9. For the whole 10 months the 
average stands at 111.6, as compared 
with 109.4 for 1918, 127.4 for 1917, 
139.4 for 1916, 139.3 for 1914, and 
164.9 for 1912. As compared with the 
preceding year the price change dur- 
ing 1919 has thus been, on the average, 
inappreciable. With the exception 
of July, when the average rose to 
115.4, all the months averaged less 
than 115.0, seven months less than 
111.0, and three months between 110 
and 109. Public-service stocks, it may 
be added, also made a similar showing. 
The primary cause of the continued 
low price level has no doubt been the 
tremendous increase in the cost of all 
that is needed for operation. The 
scarcity of funds for security market 
purposes, however, has also consti- 
tuted an important reason. 

Taking Babson’s composite price for 
40 stocks, including 20 representative 
industrials and 20 representative rail- 
roads, it appears that the average 
price increased during the first 10 
months of the year from 82.39 (aver- 
age for January) to 99.03 (average 
for October), or 20.1 per cent. For 
the entire 10 months the average price 
of these stocks was 90.42, as compared 
with 80.97 for 1918. This price of 
90.42 compares with 100.46 during 
January, 1917, a high record of 108.25 
during November, 1916, and 73.15 dur- 
ing December, 1914, the first market 
month following the closing of the 
New York Stock Exchange as a result 
of the outbreak of the European War. 


Again, taking Babson’s composite 
price for 20 representative copper 
stocks, we find that the average price 
for October, 1919, was 42.5, or about 
the same as the price of 41.9 for the 
same month of 1918. Here again the 
failure of the 1919 market to show 
much appreciation is indicated by the 
fact that'the average price for the 
first 10 months of the year was 39.5, 
against 37.8 for the last month of 
1918, and with the exception of July, 
when the price averaged 46.1, every 
monthly average ranged between a 
minimum of 35.2 and a maximum of 
43.7. .The average price of 42.5 for 
October compares with 53.6 during 
January, 1917, and a high of 62.2 dur- 
ing November, 1916. 

Bond Sales and Prices.—During the 
first nine months of 1919 bond sales 
on the New York Stock Exchange ag- 
gregated $2,418,483,800, or nearly 
twice the total of $1,200,843,500 of 
sales during the corresponding period 
of 1918. In 1917 the sales totalled 
only 726 millions; in 1916, 797 mil- 
lions; and in 1915, 605 millions. As 
was the case in 1918, the remarkable 
total of the 1919 volume is to be at- 
tributed chiefly to the large transac- 
tions in American and foreign Govern- 
ment loans, such transactions contrib- 
uting probably in the neighborhood of 
three-fourths of the total. 

With regard to the price level, the 
bond market of the year presents, in 
the main, the same steady and liqui- 
dated character noted in the 1918 is- 
sue of the YEAR Book. Taking Bab- 
son’s representative list of 10 highest- 


| grade and 10 second-grade bonds, the 


average price for the first 10 months 
stands at 81.1 per cent., as compared 
with 79.8 per cent. for the correspond- 
ing period of 1918, thus showing little 
change. The October price of 79.5 
compares with the average price of 
80.7 for the whole year of 1918, 87.3 
for 1917, 91.2 for 1916, 89.3 for 1915, 
92.4 for 1914, and 98.1 for 1911. The 
abnormally low figure at present is 
due to various causes, among the prin- 
cipal of which are the very high cost 
of living, the rising tendency of long- 
term money rates, the flotation of nu- 
merous industrial security issues on a 
very attractive interest basis, and the 
unprecedented tendency just now of 
the American people either to expend 
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SECURITY MARKET TRANSACTIONS AND PRICES 
(New York Stock Exchange) 


TOTAL TRANSACTIONS ‘ | AVERAGE PRICES 
10 Leading | 10 Leading 
Shares of Stock * Bond Sales Sineneal Rontiadl 
1918 1919 1918 1919 | 1918 | 1919 | 1918 | 1919 
7] 
January .. | 13,616,357 | 11,858,465 | $106, ay 500 | $276,858,500 | 109.7] 110.0 80.0 83.4 
February ....| 11,418,079 | 12,210,741 83.821,500 | 238,364,000 | 108.9 | 109.2 80.4 82.5 
IWETGH, | Sica 8,419,477 | 21,403,531 | 121, 02" 500 | 259,712,000 | 108.3} 110.5 79.8 82.0 
April 7,404,174 | 28,587,431 127,549,000 297,874,700 | 106.1] 110.6 19.7 TE 9G 

May 21,139,092 | 34,413,553 | 164,979,500 | 288,994,300 | 109.9] 114.6 81.0 82.2 
June 11,772,261 | 32,860,365 | 137,925,000 | 251,718,600 | 111.0} 114.9 79.8 82.01 
July 8,449,838 | 34,502,242 | 118,760,500 | 265,588,600 | 109.5 | 115.4 79.7 80.9) 
August 6,887,589 | 24,432,647 | 163,698,000 | 252,417,500 | 110.7] 110.2 79.6 78.8 
September 7,763,068 | 24,141,830 | «176,211,000 | 286,960,600 | 110.7 | 109.5 78.4 77.2 
October .. 20,671,337 | 37,354,859 | 246,828,000 | 373,967,000 | 113.5 | 109.6 80.7 79.5 
November . 14,651,844 | 30,169,478 | 230,933,000 | 339,655,000 | 114.2 | 107.9 85.6 77.0 
December 11,925,303 | 24,852,583 | 334,223,000 | 661,390,000 | 112.9} 101.1 85.5 7.0 

Total, 1910 164,150,061 

1911 127,207,258 

1912 131,128,415 

HOTS a aee 83,470,693 

1914 47,900,568 

1915. 173,145,208 

1916. . 233,311,993 

1917. 185,628,948 

1918. . 144,118,469 

1919.. 316,787,725 


1 Babson’s list. 


their surplus funds for luxuries or to 
devote them for speculative purposes 
in the various booms, particularly oil, 
steel, and motor, which have made 
their appearance during the year. 
Volume of Stock Transactions.— 
The record-breaking total of stock- 
market transactions during 1919 
stands in striking contrast to the ex- 
traordinary dullness of the preceding 
year. From the  seeurity-market 
standpoint the earlier years of the 
war are to be remembered chiefly for 
the speculative craze to buy so-called 
“war stocks,’ and 1917 and 1918 wit- 
_nessed the aftermath that might have 
been expected to follow such an orgy 
of speculation, namely, violent liqui- 
dation followed by a period of extreme 
dullness. Following the signing of 
the armistice, however, the people of 
this country entered upon a period of 
extraordinary spending, and 1919 has 
been marked by violent speculation 
in what might be called “luxury 
stocks,” especially motors. Unprece- 
dented speculation, however, has also 
taken place in oil and steel stocks, 
many rising to dizzy heights. 
For the first nine months of 1919 
shares traded on the New York Stock 
‘Exchange totalled 224,410,805, as com- 


pared with only 96,869,985''for the 
corresponding period of 1918, an in- 
erease of over 131 per cent. The to- 
tal for the first nine months only com- 
pares with a total of 144,000,000 
shares for. the entire year of 1918, 
186,000,000 for 1917, 233,000,000 for 
1916, and 173,000,000 for 1915. But 
during September, 1919, almost every 
day witnessed transactions on the New 
York Exchange to the amount of ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 shares, and the 
total for the year exceeds by far any- 
thing previously on record. 

New Securities Listed.—During 
1918, owing to heavy flotations of Lib- 
erty bonds and Government restric- 
tions upon new capital issues, the to- 
tal of new listings on the New York 
Stock Exchange of stocks and bonds 
of private corporations was extraor- 
dinarily small. The total for the year 
(including nearly 144,000,000 of 
British bonds) aggregated only $550,- 
000,000, as compared with $2,324,000,- 
000 in 1917, and $2,002,000,000 in 
1916. For the first nine months of 
1919 such listings totalled $1,337,000,- 
000 (ineluding $200,000,000 of the 
War Finance Corporation), as com- 
pared with only $292,000,000 for the 
corresponding months of 1918. 
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INCORPORATIONS OF $100,000 AND OVER 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
January $492,079,400 | $287,641,000 | $312,481,000 | $331,655,000 
February 323,635,000 182,183,000 350,509,500 414,408,500 > 
March 370,871,000 197,071,000 420,567,000 258,627,000 
April 515,665,300 255,701,000 439,492,000 223,908,900 
May 748,683,500 309,322,500 484,683,600 257,745,200 
June 1,255,427,500 227,243,000 423 224.000 326,371,000 
aly) Meee 1419,539,700 185,726,500 492'965,800 262,557,500 
August ..... 822,746,000 144,736,000 462,061,900 158,933,000 
‘September 1,946,954,500 214,820,600 257,432000 201,455,000 
October ..... 2,363,635,200 134,224,000 381,145,700 358,950,700 
November 1,341,447,500 131,080,000 371,928,400 272,968,800 
Mecemberh senate eo hsces 1,077,545,000 129,951,000 221,402,200 296,179,600 


INCORPORATIONS 


Incorporations—The YrAR Book 
for 1918 (p. 371), explained the un- 
usual decline in the volume of new in- 
corporations during 1918, owing to the 
flotation of billions in Liberty bonds 
and the drastic restrictions placed by 
the Government upon new capital is- 
sues. With the removal of these two 
restrictions a complete revérsal in the 
situation at once took place, and the 
first nine months of 1919 presented a 
most extraordinary showing. The 
huge increase indicated in the accom- 
panying table is traceable in part to 
the fact that many proposed incorpor- 
ations which would have occurred dur- 
ing 1918 but which were forbidden by 
the above mentioned factors, became a 
reality in 1919. But two additional 
factors played a prominent part in 
bringing about the advance, the in- 
creased buying power resulting from 
credit inflation and the refilling of de- 
pleted stocks of goods. 

New incorporations with an author- 
ized capital of $100,080 or over in 
the eastern states are reported as ag- 
gregating $7,895,601,900 during the 
first nine months of 1917, as compared 
with only $2,004,494,600 for the cor- 
responding period of 1918 and with 
$3,643,416,800 in 1917. The stupene 
dous increase for 1919 becomes appar- 
ent when we realize that new incor- 
porations for that year amounted to 
nearly four times the total recorded 
for the corresponding period of 1918. 

New Securities Issued—tIn 1918 
Liberty-bond flotations and Govern- 
ment restrictions upon new capital is- 
sues were chiefly responsible for re- 
ducing the issue of new securities. 
During 1919, however, these factors 
were largely inoperative, except for 


the Victory Loan. For the first nine 
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months new security issues totalled 
the huge amount of $2,156,653,100, 
and by far the largest portion thereof 
consisted of new issues of industrial 
corporations. This total compares 
with only $1,004,000,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1918, $1,349,000,- 
000 in 1917, $1,712,000,000 in 1916, 
and only $974,000,000 in 1915. In 
other words, the showing for the first 
nine months of 1919 represents an in- 
crease of nearly 115 per cent. over new 
securities listed during the corres- 
ponding months in 1918 and 60 per 
cent. over the total for the entire year. 
The issues of new securities by months 
for the last two years are given below. 


NEW SECURITIES ISSUED 


1918 1919 

AM WATY Le cranes ciasieiercls 164,674,300 | 242,465,700 
February 69,886,300 | 187,645,000 
March 74,874,000 | 153,122,500 
April 23,853,000 | 67,724,000 
May 102,348,300 | 209,877,000 
June 253,786,800 | 322,058,000 
July 165,580,000 | 370,943,000 
August ..... 89,514,800 | 223,198,500 
September 59,660,500 | 379,619,400 
October 76,291,000 | 390,695,100 
November 89,768,200 | 253,652,900 
December ..:........ 174,572,900 | 223,169,300 

MOtal, POLES a crcinve anit 1,739,487,720 

TOU Macey 2,253,587,300 

MOUS an cence 1,645,735,800 

Oe SR ae eon 1,436,517,900 

Ps eS eee 1,435,351,400 

1916..........2,186,499,900 

DOD Ts eta tereleictn 1,529,970,200 

OU eretetatnats 1,344,810,100 

MOL Oo reine reels 3,024,170,400 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Money Rates.—The 1918 issue of 
the YEAR Boox (p. 372), called atten- 
tion to the fact that money rates were 
never allowed to approach the abnor- 
mal during the years 1916 to 1918, de- 
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MONEY MARKET CONDITIONS 


Loans, Deposits, and Reserves of New York Clearing House Banks 
Loans Deposits Surplus Reserves 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
WAMUAIY:, 2: os.c $4,036,019 $4,696,106 $3,616,162 $3,898,133 $73,861,560 $46,604,706 
February 4,164,329 4,701,902 3,577,765 3,771,805 58,631,603 40,602,718 
VIER cla torte: 4,266,541 4,786,490 3,643,476 3,874,069 43,759,720 44,925,470. 
APLC tocol. tis ere 4,352,582 4,810,169 8,712,461 3,953,664 57,809,878 47,634,800 © 
IMAWii i cciessa.ciers 4,479,794 4,894,651 3,662,263 4,040,334 48,746,222 33,209,830 
DUNG S Ue cere a4 4,431,776 4,832,365 3,702,575 3,971,395 74,710,003 62,842,220 
Nha) Ba emeatone 4,313,769 4,898,341 3,578,882 4,020,527 56,895,978 30,152,166 
HAD 2 TGR LAP 4,411,151 4,900,178 3,583,368 3,987,172 46,743,664 32,143,310 
September 4,487,194 5,103,345 3,701,161 4,127,597 42,204,785 32,773,098 
October ...... 4,622,480 5,312,598 3,744,679 4,155,642 52,730,675 29,119,438 
November 4,667,221 5,204,656 8,747,401 4,156,832 62,410,286 41,373,560 
December 4,596,403 | 5,119,017 | 3,828,192 | 4,018,545 | 45,367,790 | 19,016,960 
Money RATES 
= P Average 
New York Monthly Average 
B uk eae GoLpD MovEMENTS 
Reece arid (Excess of Imports) 
1918 1919 Germany 

Time Call Time Call 1918 1919 it 1918 1919 
JAMUALY \ bcs esis 534 4% 538 5 5 5 $658,010 | a $1,282,881 
February 534 44 51g 54 5 5 @ 2,534,892 834,686. 
Ware heme siras $1 6 5% 538 5 5 5 w 896,997 | ,, 6,677,968 
PGS aE NOReoean ae 6 4 536 5 5 5 aw 814,357 4,921,738. 
Wiki Bocdoqoded 6 514 54 534, 5 5 3,021,570 aw 876,610 
INOW.“ Sapngarnd 6 54 5 614 5 5 i} 29,187,919 | a 56,838,380 
Ji Aiapoosdand 6 618 5y 61% 5 5 w 4,985,879 | a 52,826,732 
PM SUSE ccc ciss 6 6 5% 6 5 5 @ 1,722,596 | a 42,698,829 
September 6 6% 5% 5% 5 5 326,907 | a 27,578,838. 
October ....... 6 614 5% ve 5 5 aw 707,910 | w 39,179,395 
November 6 6, 5% 10% 5 5% | #1,127,698 | a 49,461,026. 
December 5% 5% 5% 12 5 514 185,696 | a 33,342,903 


# = excess of exports. 


spite record-breaking business at ab- 
normally high prices and the unprece- 
dented flotation of Government bonds. 
The reason for this unexpected situa- 
tion, as there explained, is to be found 
principally in the artificial devices 
adopted by the Government for the 
prevention of unduly high interest 
rates. Not only did the Capital Is- 
sues Committee prohibit the flow of 
surplus funds into channels not con- 
sidered essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war, but drastic re- 
strictions were also placed upon stock- 
exchange loans. 

The year 1919, however, indicates a 
decided change. Money rates reached 
unusually high levels by the close of 
October, due largely to the enormous 
volume of the nation’s business at high 
prices, the excessive speculation in the 

‘security market, both listed and un- 
listed, and the withdrawal of most of 


the governmental restrictions that had 
served during the war as a check on ill- 
advised expenditures and intemperate 
speculation. During 1918 the aver- 
age monthly rate on prime commercial 
paper never exceeded six per cent., and 
the average monthly New York call- 
loan rate never exceeded 614 per cent. 
For the entire year the average for 
time-loan rates was six per cent., and 
for call loans, 54% per cent. For the 
first nine months of 1919 the two rates. ~ 
were, respectively, 534 and 5%4 per 
cent. But the average call-loan rate, 
as reported, does not portray the 
acuteness of the money situation for 
the time being. For the month of 
October call money averaged nine per 
cent. and at one time reached a maxi- 
mum of 30 per cent., with the result. 
that heavy liquidation occurred. 
Bank Loans and Deposits.—The 
most noticeable feature in the banking 
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situation of 1917, using the New York 
Clearing House bank statement (ex- 
elusive of the trust companies) as a 
_basis, was the enormous expansion in 
the loan item. This increased from 
an average of $2,360,000,000 in Janu- 
ary to $4,376,000,000 in December, 
while deposits increased only from $2,- 
538,000,000 to $3,485,000,000. In 1918 
loans for the month of October aver- 
aged $4,659,000,000 and deposits, $3,- 
792,000,000. For October, 1918, the 
ratio of loans to deposits stood at 123 
per cent., as compared with about 128 
per cent. in 1917: During October, 
1919, loans showed a further in- 
srease to $5,287,000,000, while deposits 
increased to only 4,178,000,000; in 
other words, loans increased by $665,- 
000,000, as compared with only $434,- 
000,000 for deposits. At the end of 
October loans of the New York Clear- 
ing House banks exceeded deposits by 
$1,108,000,000, and the ratio of loans 
to deposits was 126 per cent. 

Surplus reserves during 1919 aver- 
aged very low for nearly every month 
in the year. During 1917 such re- 
serves fluctuated from an average of 
$154,000,000 to a low of $59,000,000 in 
June, whereas during 1918 the aver- 
age ranged between a maximum of 
$75,000,000 and a minimum of $42,- 

_ 000,000. During 1919, however, sur- 
plus reserves of the New York Clear- 
ing House banks (exclusive of trust 
companies) never exceeded a monthly 
average of $47,000,000 (the figure for 
‘January), and for the month of July 
the average was down to $30,000,000. 
For October, 1919, surplus reserves 
averaged slightly over $35,000,000. 
(See also XIII, Banking and Cur- 
rency.) 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Continued High Level in Prices.— 
The 1917 and 1918 issues of the Yuar 
Book (pp. 318 and 374), contain an 
explanation of the rapid and general 
upward movement of commodity prices 
during those years. During 1919 
there was a further slight increase, 
the general price level for October, 
1919, as indicated by Bradstreet’s in- 
dex number, standing at 19.5215, as 
compared with 18.9942 for the same 
month in 1918, an increase of 2.8 per 
cent. Similar to the experience of 
the preceding three years, the continu- 
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ing phenomenon of increasing prices 
of practically all the necessities of 
life has been the subject of endless dis- 
cussion, although to a greatly intensi- 
fied degree. Much of the economic 
turmoil since the signing of the ar- 
mistice has centered around the high 
cost of living. Government activities 
have been! largely occupied in an at- 
tempt to reduce the price level, but 
thus far little, if any, improvement is 
noticeable (see I, Administration) . 
Strikes have been more numerous than 
ever before, and bitterness in the 
struggle between capital and labor has 
reached a very acute form. At the 
bottom of most of the labor agitation 
is the contention that the cost of liv- 
ing confronting the working family 
makes necessary an increase in the 
wages. Many such increases have 
been granted to large groups of work- 
ers during the year, but it is dawning 
upon the community that every in- 
crease in wages means a further in- 
erease in the level of prices. The com- 
munity is realizing as never before 
that the greatest necessity just now is 
increased production of the necessities 
of life and that only in this way can a 


‘decided improvement be effected in 


the. cost of commodities. 
XV, Labor.) 

Index Numbers.—For the month of 
October, 1919, Bradstreet’s index num- 


(See also 


| ber averaged 19.5215, as compared 


with 18.9942 for the corresponding 
month in 1918 and with 17.9636 in 
January of 1918, 13.727 in January, 
1917, 10.9163 in January, 1916, 9.1431 
in January, 1915, 8.8857 in January, 
1914, and 8.29 in January, 1908. For 
the first 10 months of 1918 Brad- 
street’s average index number of 
18.3892 is practically the same as for 
the corresponding period of 1918 
(18.6637), but 1918, it must be re- 
membered, represented an increase of 
22 per cent. over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1917, and this year in turn 
showed an increase of nearly 63.3 per 
cent. over the average for 1916, nearly 
92.2 per cent. compared with 1915, and 
107.3 per cent. over the year 1914. 
The London Hconomist’s number 
makes a similar showing as regards 
English prices. For the month of Oc- 
tober, 1919, this number averaged 6,- 
587, as compared with 6,238 for the 
corresponding month in 1918 and with 
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INDEX NUMBERS 


Brad- 
street’s 


January ..| 18.5348 
February .| 17.6344 
March .... | 17.2244 
PSD ULE fecal as 17.2795 
WWE A Saanne 17.2376 
Ais Ge Coogee 18.0900 
OULD Yaiatscche 3 18.8964 
August - | 20.0017 
September 19.4720 
October 19.5215 
November 19.9026 
December 20.1756 


5,845 in January, 1919, 4,908 in Janu- 
ary, 1917, 3,634 in January, 1916, and 
2,800 in January, 1908. For the first 
10 months of 1919 this number aver- 
aged 6,094 and showed a situation 
practically the same as for the corres- 
ponding period of 1918 (6,001). The 
present figure of 6,094 compares with 
5,354 for the corresponding period in 
1917, 4,122 in 1916, 3,027 in 1915, and 
2,623 in 1914. The October average 


THE CONDUCT 


Government Price Fixing and Con= 
trol of Production and Distribution. 
—The most far-reaching change in the 
nation’s economic life during 1918 was 
the extension of Government control 
over business through price fixing, re- 
strictions on production, use, and dis- 
tribution of certain commodities, re- 
striction on imports and exports, li- 
censing of leading industries, pooling 
of certain commodities, operation of 
transportation facilities, and the pro- 
hibition of various manufactures and 
business practices. Along all these 
lines the Government since the signing 

_ of the armistice has followed a policy 
ef handing business activities back to 


figure for 1919 represents an increase 
of 5.6 per cent. over the figure for the 
same month of 1918. But October of 
1918, it should be remembered, repre- 
sented an increase of 10.8 per cent. 
over the same month of 1917, 41 per 
cent. over 1916; 87 per cent. over 1915, 
and 124 per cent. over 1914. 

Gibson’s index number, however, 
shows an appreciable decline in the 
price level during recent months. The™ 
average for October, 1919, is placed 
at 111.2, as compared with 119.0 for 
October, 1918, 118.9 in January, 1918, 
87.4 in January, 1917, 65.6 in Janu- 
ary, 1916, and 58.2 in January, 1914. 
For the first 10 months of 1919 the 
Gibson number averages 122.3, as com- 
pared with 123.4 for the. correspond- 
ing period in 1918, 110.8 in 1917, 60.8 
in 1914, and 54.2 in 1908. 

Ail the leading index numbers thus 
indicate that practically no reduction 
has occurred as yet in the exceedingly 
high level of commodity prices. The 
causes for this high price level have 
been referred to in previous issues of 
the YEAR Book. In the main, it may 
be repeated, present high commodity 
prices are attributable to the general 
inflation brought about by the ab- 
normal extension of credit, to the gen- 
eral tendency toward profiteering, to 
the reduction in the food-producing 
and manufacturing power of mamy o/ 
the belligerent nations, to the unpre. 
cedented foreign demand arising out, 
of the war, and to a scarcity of labor. 
coupled with a huge increase in wages.. 
(See also XV, Labor.) 


OF BUSINESS 


private control.’ The steps taken im 
this direction may be regarded as the: 
most important changes in the con- 
duct of business effected during 1919. 
In fact, it was distinctly understood 
that Government control and opera- 
tion, as described in the 1918 issue of 
the YEAR Book (p. 375), were only 
emergency measures limited in time 
to the duration of the war and to such 
reasonable time thereafter as might be 
necessary to enable the economic situ- 
ation to readjust itself to normal con- 
ditions. Even where control and man- 
agement is still retained by the Gov- 
ernment, as in the case of railway 
transportation, piblic sentiment seems. 
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to be rapidly crystallizing, if we may 
judge from the press and proposed leg- 
islation, in favor of an early return to 
private management and operation. 

An extended explanation of all the 
instances where such withdrawal of 
Government influence has occurred is 
clearly impossible within the space 
limits here available. Reference to a 
number of the leading examples that 
have occasioned most discussion in the 
daily and financial press will serve to 
indicate the far-reaching character of 
the movement (see also I, Administra- 
tion). There has been a removal of 
import or export restrictions on nu- 
merous commodities, such as tin plate, 
nitrate of soda, pork, coffee, etc., as 
well as an abolition of restrictions 
with reference to the manufacturing, 
storing, and distribution of crude oil, 
fuel oil, gasoline and kerosene, rubber 
goods, dyestuffs, ete (see also XIX, 
ELaternal Commerce). The packing 
industry was released from Federal 
control, cable, telephone and telegraph 
lines were returned to their former 
managers (see also XIX, Telegraphs 
and Telephones), and the censorship 
of cable lines was lifted. Marine in- 
surance for the railroads, conducted 
under a self-insurance plan, was ter- 
minated by the Director General of 
Railroads, and a similar step by the 
U. S. Shipping Board is also under 
contemplation (see also XIII, Prop- 
erty Insurance). Similarly, the Ship- 
ping Board has adopted a policy of 
disposing of its numerous vessels with 
a view to discontinuing the ownership 
and operation of merchant vessels 
(see also XX, Naval Architecture). 
The financial market witnessed the 
discontinuance of the “money pool” 
and the removal of restrictions on 
money and on dealings in foreign ex- 
change (see also XIII, Banking and 
Currency). Leading exchange mar- 
kets also managed to resume certain 
dealings on the same plan as existed 
in pre-war days. The New York Pro- 
duce Exchange resumed future trans- 
actions in cottonseed oil, the Coffee 
Exchange restored trading in futures, 
and the New York Stock Exchange re- 
scinded the war restrictions placed 
upon short selling. Maximum prices 
on many leading commodities were also 
removed, as on copper, steel, and coal. 
Only in the case of wheat, among the 


nations leading products, was there 
sufficient sentiment to cause Govern- 
ment price fixing to be extended (see 
also XVI, Agriculture). 

Promotion of Foreign Trade.—The 
Edge act enacted in November has at- 
tracted much attention as part of the 
important, legislative movement in fa- 
vor of increasing our foreign-trade fa- 
cilities. The Webb-Pomerene Act ap- 
proved April 10, 1918, had for its pur- 
pose the permission of combinations 
and associations éngaged solely in the 
export trade and expressly freed them 
frem coming under the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, provided ‘they did not 
represent a conspiracy artificially to 
control prices in the United States or 
were not used as an unfair means of 
competition against a domestic com- 
petitor (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 20). Now 
the Edge act makes provisions for the 
creation of large corporations having 
for their purpose the financing of for- 
eign purchases of American goods on 
long credits. The plan will not only 
greatly facilitate the reconstruction 
of Europe, but will be a decided help 
in providing a market for American 
products and in developing our for- 
eign commerce. (See also XIII, 
Banking and Currency.) 

The American public is rapidly com- 
ing to see that our large merchant ma- 
rine will be useless if means are not 
provided for the selling of our goods 
abroad and the financing of shipments 
on long credits. To this end it is essen- 
tial that large exporting and financing 
corporations should be created. This 
has been and is the policy of our lead- 
ing competitors. It is also dawning 
upon our legislators that a large and 
independent marine insurance institu- 
tion is essential if we are to maintain 
our merchant marine and prevent for- 
eigners from combing out profits and 
controlling the leading channels of 
foreign commerce. This was fully re- 
vealed in the recent investigation of 
marine insurance by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. It may 
be added that there is a very decided 
sentiment in favor of applying the 
ideas contained in the Webb-Pomerene 
Act to marine insurance, 7. e., to per- 
mit marine-insurance associations, ex- 
changes, or pools for the purpose of 
reinsuring their risks on hulls and car- 
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goes entering foreign trade or of trans- 
acting an insurance or reinsurance 
business in foreign countries and at 
the same time free them from the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts provided 
thy are not used in furthering unfair 
methods of competition against domes- 
tice competitors. The strength of 
Great Britain in foreign trade has 
been due largely to the union of ship- 
ping, banking, and marine-insurance 
interests. The completion of the pro- 
gramme outlined above is essential to 
place the United States on a par with 
leading foreign nations. Not to do so 
will simply mean the dissipation of 
our large merchant marine and the re- 
duction of our importance as a carrier 
and marine insurer to the unimport- 
ant position of pre-war years. 

The Foreign Bond and Share Cor- 
poration.—The Foreign Bond and 
Share Corporation, organized with a 
view to facilitating the development of 
our foreign trade, has for its purpose 
the placing of public and private en- 
terprises in Central and South Amer- 
ica, the Far East, Europe, and other 
parts of the world. American invest- 
ors will®be enabled to buy the foreign 
securities themselves or the deben- 
tures of the Corporation secured by 
the deposit of the securities of the for- 
eign companies. According to the 
Corporation’s statement, it is planned 
to reach all classes of investors in the 
country. The organizers include pri- 
vate banking firms throughout the 
United States. Among the subscrib- 
ers who are actively identified with 
it are the Asia Banking Corporation, 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the 
American Foreign Banking Corpora- 

“tion, Banco Mercantile Americano del 
Cuba, and the China and Japan Trad- 
ing Co. and other American financial 
institutions which have branches in 
many parts of the world. The state- 
ment of the Corporation concludes: 


Due to the war, the export trade of 
the United States has enormously ex- 
panded. Due to the same cause, America 
will soon have the greatest merchant 
fleet in the world. Neither, however, will 
avail the American people unless they 
are willing to invest some of their capital 
in the foregn countries to which the 
American merchant fleet sails, and to 
which American merchandise is car- 
MIGGsee. : 

“ In the past London has been the great 
international market for the securities of 
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every Government of the earth and of 
the industries that were among the prin- 
cipal sources of national wealth. Brit- 
ish investors always have been large buy- 
ers of such securities. The new-found 
financial position of the United States 
should result in a similar appreciation on 
the part of American investors of this 
factor, which is vital to the future of our 
foreign commerce. 

Rates of investment return in Latin- 
American, Asiatic, and other countries 
needing development are higher than in | 
the United States. There is no reason 
why, under careful supervision, the 
American investor should not be given 
the benefit of such attractive rates of 
investment return, and at the same time 
have the protection of good security. 

Rulings on the Cotton Futures Act. 
—The 1917 issue of the Yrar Book 
(p. 323) referred to the decision of 
Judge Youmans at Fort Smith, Ark., 
in July of that year to the effect that 
the standard form of contract used on 
the New York and New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchanges is illegal in that it does 
not comply with the provisions of the 
Federal Cotton Futures Act adopted 
in (1916.5 )(A..¥.) Boj) 19UG pi. 345)2 
The decision was based on the ground 
that the contract fails to reveal spe- 
cifically the name of the principal as 
is required by the law. But in March, 
1919, U. S. District Judge Clayton 
handed down a decision at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to the opposite effect, hold- 
ing that the contract used by the New 
York and New Orleans Exchanges is 
valid under the Cotton Futures Act 
and that recovery upon such contracts 
is not precluded. According to ad- 
vices both decisions will be appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. Men- 
tion might also be made of the ruling 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Markets, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
view of the misunderstanding that had 
arisen relative to the liquidation of 
old-style cotton-future contracts en- 
tered into prior to March 4, 1919. The 
ruling was to the following effect: 

Fulfilment of old-style contracts in ac- 
cordance with other written terms, 
namely, by actual delivery or receipt of 
cotton, or by set-off, or ring-out, or by 
cash settlement in the future morth in 
which they mature, is not prevented by 
the recent amendment to the Cotton Fu- 
tures Act. 


Stock Clearing Corporation of the 
New York Stock Exchange.—Accord- 
ing to the financial press, it is believed 
that the recent creation of the Stock 
Clearing Corporation by the New York 
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Stock Exchange will do much to stab- 
ilize the call-money loan market, and 
prevent sudden flurries near the close 
of the day. Owing to the market’s 
great activity during 1919 it has been 
asserted that many stock houses found 
it. impossible to ascertain their loan 
requirements until late in the after- 
noon. This caused a concentration of 
bidding for funds just before the close 
of business hours, at a time when the 
available supply might be lacking, 
with the result that rates would sud- 
denly rise to an unduly high level. 
The Corporation, it is maintained, will 
do much to correct this state of af- 
fairs since it will greatly reduce the 
clerical work which the existing sys- 
tem made necessary on the part of 
stock houses, thus enabling brokers to 
ascertain their positions and arrange 
for their loans in sufficient time to 
prevent undue congestion in the de- 
mand for funds near the close of the 
day. In announcing the acceptance of 
the certificate of incorporation the 
Board of Governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange stated: 


It is expected that the operation of the 
new Corporation will be of substantial 
benefit to the banking community and 
Stock Exchange houses in cutting down 
_ the physical work of settlements and in 
materially relieving the credit situation. 
' The authors of the new system, after 
years of close study both here and 
abroad, estimate that the present daily 
extension of credit extended by the banks 
will be reduced by about 65 per cent. 
Stated differently, under the new system 
daily credit extension will be about ‘35 
per cent. of present requirements. 


Stock and Produce Exchange Regu- 
lations —Regulations affecting stock 
and produce exchanges have not been 
so numerous as in previous years and 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) A readjustment of commis- 
sions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in conformity with the sliding 
scale used by brokers in other leading 
exchange markets of the world. The 
main reason for the increase, however, 
was to meet the heavy increase in ex- 
penses during the past two years. 
For non-members, joint-account trans- 
actions in which a non-member is in- 
volved, partners not members of the 
Exchange, and firms of which the Ex- 
change members are special partners 
only, the commission on shares under 
$10 a share is to be not less than $7.50 


per 100 shares; on stocks at $10 a 
share, but under $125, $15 for each 
100 shares; and on stocks at $125 and 
over $20 per 100 shares. On individ. 
ual transactions the minimum com- 
mission is fixed at $1. The commis- 
sions as just outlined compare with 
previous rates of $6.25 per 100 shares 
on stock under $10 and $12.50 per 100 
shares on stock above $10. On bonds, 
however, the commission continues at 
the rate of one-eighth of, one per cent. 
of the par value. The commissions 
for floor dealers were also changed, 
but the aforenientioned rates will indi- 
cate the extent to which rates have in- 
creased for the outside public. 

(2) The approval by the Governing 
Committee of the New York Stock Ex- 
change of the creation of a mutual 
fidelity insurance company for the 
writing of fidelity insurance required 
in brokers’ offices. According to the 
plan each house in the arrangement is 
limited in its participation to a total 
of $100,000 of protection. 

(3) The installation of a special 
bond ticker service by the New York 
Stock Exchange, whereas formerly one 
ticker reported both stock and bond 
transactions. As reported by the 
press, the management of the Ex- 
change had long been working on a 
plan to install separate tickers for 
bonds and stocks, but installation was 
delayed because war conditions made 
it impossible to procure the apparatus. 

(4) The adoption by the Council of 
Grain Exchanges at its annual meet- 
ing of a uniform contract for the pur- 
chase and sale of cash grain, to be 
used by all grain men associated with 
the several Council exchanges. 

(5) Endorsement by the Board of 
Governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change.of the purposes of the Business- 
men’s Anti-Stock-Swindling League, 
which was formed to oppose the grow- 
ing evil of stock swindling. The 
League is composed of business leaders 
representing various associations and 
branches of industry throughout the 
country, and was organized 


with a view to uniting the responsible 
interests of the country in a campaign 
against stock swindlers by warning the 
public of their presence; exposing their 
methods and earmarking them and their 
florid prospectuses so that they will be 
recognized and treated as the sinister 
public enemies that they are, 
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This action of the Stock Exchange 
is in line with the aroused sentiment 
throughout the nation that something 
should be done to stamp out the ne- 
farious practice of fleecing an igno- 
rant public by stock-swindling schemes. 
In this connection it should also be 
pointed out that the governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange have initi- 
ated a movement which has for its ul- 
timate purpose the proper housing of, 
as well as the regulation of trading 
on, the New York Curb Market. It 
may also be stated that the Curb Mar- 
ket has been incorporated under, the 
name of the New York Curb Market 
Realty Associates, Inc., and that pro- 
posed plans for the housing of the 
curb exchange have been under consid- 
eration. The movement initiated by 
the Stock Exchange with respect to 
the Curb Market, the second largest 
security market in the country at pres- 
ent, will recall attention to the follow- 
ing recommendations of the Hughes 
Committee in 1909: 


The present attitude of the Exchange 
toward the curb market seems to _ be 
clearly inconsistent with its moral obli- 
gations to the community at large. Its 
Governors have frequently avowed before 
this committee a purpose to codperate to 
the greatest extent for the remedy of any 
evils found to exist in stock speculation. 
The curb market as at present constituted 
affords ample opportunity for the exercise 
of such helpfulness. The Stock Ex- 
change should compel the formulation 
and enforcement of such rules as may 
seem proper for the regulation of busi- 
ness on the curb, the conduct of those 
dealing thereon, and particularly for the 
admission of securities to quotation. 
Under such regulation the curb market 
might be decently housed to the relief of 
its members and the general public. 


Blue-Sky Legislation—EKach year, 
as previous issues of the YEAR Book 
indicate, has its crop of new se-called 
blue-sky laws. In fact, the Legisla- 
tion Committee of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America re- 
ported that 1919 has probably seen a 
greater number of bills introduced 
than ever before and “that there has 
virtually been an epidemic of meas- 
ures emanating from various sources,” 
many of which are impracticable and 
often drafted in such form as “to bring 
about little, if any, benefit, while at 
the same time placing the brakes upon 
legitimate business.” The new laws 
adopted during 1918 are those of Illi- 


nois, effective June 11, Wyoming, ap- 
proved Feb. 25, and Utah approved 
March 13. The laws of Maine and 
Minnesota were also amended in im- 
portant particulars, the latter amend- 
ment having been the cause of much 
discussion since it provides that no 
written or printed matter containing 
an offer or solicitation to purchase 
stocks, bonds, or other securities shall 
be circulated in the state unless ap- - 
proved by the Minnesota State Securi- 
ties Commission. The effect of the 
amendment was such therefore, as to 
prohibit newspapers, periodicals, and 
magazines from publishing advertise- 
ments containing an offer or solicita- 
tion until the proposed advertisement 
had been submitted to and approved 
by the Commission. The Legislation 
Committee of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association also reported that: 


The Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton formulated a draft of a _ blue-sky 
measure which was intended to be one 
that would serve its purpose throughout 
the entire country and permit the various 
states to adjust their laws to conform 
with it, or write them off their statutes 
entirely. The bill, had it been passed, 
would have caused a great amount of 
unnecessary work, created an excessive 
cost of administration, hampered gen- 
erally reputable offerings, and, after all, 
failed to have reached the culprit. The 
entire matter was gone over with those 
who were responsible for the introduction 
of the measure and the impracticability 
of the bill was made evident. Accord- 
ingly, the entire proposition was laid 
aside until such time as it would be pos- 
sible for them, working in codperation 
with people experienced in blue-sky mat- 
ters, to draft a form which, in its actual 
operation, would be of general service at 
least to the extent of unifying throughout 
the country the various blue-sky require- 
ments. 


Anti-Trust and Other Leading De- 
cisions.—Three important judicial de- 
cisions deserve mention as having an 
important bearing upon the conduct. 
of business, two being anti-trust cases 
and the other relating to the Federal 
Bills of Lading Act. 

(1) In July the U.S. District Court 
at Boston, in an action commenced two 
years previously against the New Eng- 
land Fish Exchange, the Boston Fish 
Market Corporation, the Bay State 
Fishing Co. of Massachusetts, and 
other large concerns. found the so- 
called “Fish Trust” guilty of monopo- 
lizing the interstate fish business in 
violation of the Sherman and Clayton’ 
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Anti-Trust Acts. To quote an ac- 
count in the Boston Herald: 


The control of the fresh ground fish 
trade in the United States is on the fish 
pier at Boston. It is the only market to 
which is brought with reasonable regu- 
larity a quantity sufficient to approach an 
adequate supply. 

Between 70 and 80 per cent. of all the 
fresh fish handled at the fish pier is sold 
in interstate commerce. Boston controls 
at least 95 per cent. of the interstate 
trade in fresh ground fish, all handled at 
the pier. Of the entire amount of fish 
landed in the United States, the states of 
Massachusetts and Maine receive'84 per 
cent. of the cod, 99 per cent. of the 
haddock, 100 per cent. of the hake, and 
98 per cent. of the pollock. 

The ‘fish trust” does an annual busi- 
ness of 169,000,000 lb. of fish. Of this 
100,000,000 lb. are landed at Boston and 
69,000,000 lb. are shipped to Boston from 
other ports. 

New York, the second largest fish cen- 
tre, handles but 26,000,000 lb. It de- 
pends on Boston for 20,000,000 lb, an- 
nually. 


(2) In June the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in the 
Colgate Case, which marks another 
important step in the legal struggle 
over the maintenance of fixed uniform 
prices at retail and may be added to 
its important predecessors, the Mimeo- 
graph Case, the Victor Co. Case, and 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. Case. 
These cases all dealt with special de- 
vises to control retail prices, but the 
Colgate Co. merely followed the simple 
practice of refusing to have dealings 
with retailers who cut prices. The 
question then arose, would not such 
refusal amount to combination as for- 
bidden under the Sherman Act. On 
this point the Supreme Court decided 
unanimously that refusal to sell to 
certain parties would not constitute 
a violation of the Sherman Act. In 
connection with the case the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle points 
out: 


The basis of the decision is the com- 
mon-law proposition that the owner of a 
trade mark made commercially valuable 
by time and energy has a natural right 
to protect it. The Colgates had not at- 
tempted to control retail prices by any 
contract or any licensing scheme, but 
had simply declined to sell to parties 
whose conduct was not pleasing. 


(3) Announcement was made on 
Aug. 13, that the Federal Government 
had brought suit against 19 of the 
largest cement manufacturing com- 


panies of the East on the ground that 
they had entered into a combination in 
restraint of trade. The combination 
is alleged to have entered into an ef- 
fective agreement in 1915 whereby the 
price of Portland cement has in- 
creased approximately three fold. To 
quote the bill of complaint: 


An effective agreement was brought 
about among the defendants whereby 
each defendant, in consideration of past 
or future restriction of production by 
other defendants, restricted its annual 
production to substantially less than the 
capacity of its mills and in many cases 
to substantially less than its former an- 
nual production, and whereby the aggre- 
gate production of all the defendants was 
restricted to about 30,000,000 barrels in 
1915, about 29,000,000 barrels in 1916, 
about 29,000,000 barrels in 1917 and 
about 23,000,000 barrels in 1918, their 
aggregate productive capacity being about 
50,000,000 barrels. 


(4) On June 2, the U. S. Supreme 
Court rendered an opinion upholding 
the constitutionality of the Federal 
Bills of Lading Act of 1916. The 
opinion is especially significant in that 
Sec. 41 of the Act, which punishes the 
forgery of bills of lading used in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, is upheld. 
The Journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association comments as follows upon 
this important decision: 


Our members have not forgotten the 
ten years of effort through five successive 
Corgresses which finally culminated suc- 
cessfully in the passage by Congress on 
Aug. 29, 1916, of the Bills of Lading Act. 
Before the passage of that Act the rail- 
road whose agent issued, either fraudu- 
lently or as matter of accommodation to 
a shipper, a bill of lading for which no 
goods had been received, was exempted 
from responsibility by the courts to a 
bank or other purchaser who had ad- 
vanced value on faith of the recitals in 
the bill. This liability is now provided 
by the Act. Again, there was no Federal 
law under which the forgery of a bill of 
lading was punishable, and some serious 
offenders escaped punishment through the 
leniency or lack of enforcement of state 
laws. In many other ways the law gov- 
erning the subject was inadequate, and 
unsuited to modern conditions, under 
which the commerce of the country is 
moved and marketed, through the instru- 
mentality of bills of lading, and by 
means of advances by the banks. 

The passage of the Federal Bills of 
Lading Act was, in consequence, an epoch 
in the commercial history of the country 
and for the first time placed the law 
governing the negotiability of bills of 
lading covering interstate and foreign 
shipments, the subject of their issue and 
transfer, the rights of holders for value 
and the liabilities of carriers, upon a 
sound and satisfactory basis. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 
O. C. LocKHART 


FEDERAL FINANCE 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The 
following table shows the ordinary re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Federal 
Government for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, in 
millions of dollars: 


1918 1919 
ORDINARY RECEIPTS 
CUBLOIIS ek iais Mera ateienants $183 $183 
Internal revenue: 
Income and profits tax | 2,839 2,601 
Miscellaneous ...... 857 1,239 
Miscellaneous revenue.. 295 625 
Net postal revenue.... 20 2 
EOL ei vane retesay as aicsel sce $4,194] $4,650 
ORDINARY 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Civil and miscellaneous | $1,534 | $3,264 
\WADRE Slee ton CRORICL OCR ROCIORC 5,655 9,220 
Navy 1,369 2,009 
Indians 31 35 
Pensions 181 222 
Interest on public debt. 197 616 
ROLE aea\ichazeteisiere ie $8,967 | $15,366 
Excess of ordinary dis- 
bursements over ordi- 
narv receipts....... $4,773 | $10,716 
. Balance in Treasury at 
close of year........ $1,319 | $1,003 


The following statement shows the 
financial transactions of the Panama 
Canal to June 30, 1919: 


Total amount expended or 

advanced to disbursing of- 

ficers for purchase, con- 

struction, fortification, etc., 

to oune, 80, 1919. Shae se. $452,075,376 
Amount expended from pro- 


-ceeds of bonds, including 

PROMMIMIMASs i, scents eee 138,600,869 
Amount expended from gen- 

OKT: ete trenton aes 313,474,507 
Amount reimbursable by 

ORES rae wice lel akeneter elerer dais 225,000,000 
Total Panama Canal bonds 

issued ito dates sere lessee 134,631,980 


The following table shows the ex- 
traordinary disbursements and special 
revenues for the two fiscal years 1918 
and 1919, in millions of dollars: 


1918 1919 
EXTRAORDINARY 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Special 
Panama Canal ...... $21 $12 
Purchase of obligations 
of foreign Govern- 
NOMES Cdevensverve wees 4,739 3,478 
Purchase of farm loan 
Bonds ie nee sveteake 65 | 97 
Total ......0.% «| /$4,825') $2,087 
Public Debt 
Bonds, interest-bearing 
notes and certificates 
Tetixed Meicamhe s sncte ses $7,658 | $15,795 
One-year Treasury 
notes redeemed.... dif 19 
National bank notes 
and Federal reserve 
notes retired ...... 22 24 
Totalanissysvccpeies ses $7,707 | $15,838 
Grand total, extraordi- 
nary disbursements. | $12,532 | $19,425 
SPECIAL REVENUES 
Panama Canal tolls. . $6 $7 
Liberty bonds and notes 7,574 | 11,360 
Certificates. of indebt- 
ednessiy geen pamyescae 9,018} 16,955 
War savings and thrift 
Stamps Sshracmiesiee 353 738 
Postal savings bonds. . Be AEBS 5 
Deposits for purchase 
of one-year Treasury : 
NOLES) 1. clere sagem LO", ‘fa peuete 
Deposits for retirement 
of national bank 
notes and Federal 
reserve notes...... 10 23 
Total + oiciomeieee $16,981 | $29,083 


Public Debt.—The following is a_ 


statement of the public debt of the 


United States as of June 30, 1919, in» 


thousands of dollars: 
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ATES 
Interest-bearing debt: 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED 
STA 


2s, Consols of 1930....... $599,724 
4s, Loan of 1925........- 118,490 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 

MOD GE Giuevecaierarttalerratishet « 48,954 
2s, Panama Canal Loan, 

POMS SRV Rees stater aya elias. 5 25,947 
3s, Panama Canal Loan, 

OGD rate uel ene dy evakeret ess 50,000 
Bs, Conversion bonds, 

POAGLLTA Ae enone aes 28,895 
a8, Postal savings bonds, 

MO Seo in evacs tous, cierere 11,350 
2s, One-year certificates of 

indebtedness ....-...-- 178,723 


Certificates of indebtedness 
(various rates of interest) 3,446,260 
3%s, First Liberty Loan... 1,410,072 


4s, First Liberty Loan.... 167,793 
444s, First Liberty Loan... 406,932 
4s, Second Liberty Loan.. 704,204 
444s, Second Liberty Loan. 2,862,252 
4%s, Third Liberty Loan, 
IOS Simi aea chante cr deeeie wale vellele 3,958,553 
Ane, Fourth Liberty Loan, 
Oe ER aint. Me ef ear SMOG CTO 6,794,505 
micas: Liberty Loan, 1922- 
23 (3% and 4% per cent.). 3,467,845 
War savings and_ thrift 
stamps, 1923-1924 (4 
per cent. compounded).. 953,997 
$25,234,496 
Debt on which interest has 
ceased : 
GWAUAOD Lin ts. cs eheratehae mle ele $900 
Funded joan, ELS OS verstintaitelis 21 
Moan Ot) LOO cir steve teiesice, « 13 
Funded fy. ie LD OT eereneyels 407 
Toa, T9OS—18 circ... re bie ete 936 
Refunding certificates..... lal 
Certificates of indebtedness 8,821 
$11,109 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Old demand notes ........ $53 
United States notes (green- 
backs) less gold reserve. 193,702 


National bank ‘notes, re- 
demption account....... 35,831 


Fractional curreticy....... 6,843 
$236,429 
Total interest-bearing debt. ..$25,234,496 
Total debt on which interest 
WASHCCASCGwini/s: wate eyevatereien aire 11,109 
Total debt bearing no interest 236,429 
$25,482,034 
Balance in Treasury free of 
current obligations...... $1,002,732 
RVGINE TOE Hates sthie\ co claate br sete ial $24,479,302 


War Expenditures.—The month of 
October may be taken as marking ap- 
proximately the end of purely war ex- 
penditures. On Oct. 31 there re- 
mained unliquidated war contracts 
amounting to $1,782,023,800 which it 
was expected would be settled for 
about $200,000,000. The following ta- 
ble exhibits receipts and disburse- 
ments, exclusive of transactions in the 
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principal of the public debt, for the en- 
tire period between April 6, 1917, and 
Oct. 31, 1919, in thousands of dollars: 


RECEIPTS 
Customs Cutis aries itecieres $520,219 
Internal revenue: 

Income and profits taxes... 6,531,783 

Miscellaneous internal reve- 
08 eichein A amy Exbiow. a cacao 2,995,240 
Miscellaneous revenue ...... ‘ 233,022 
Total kaye slavesetsiscakevaeterel.s $11,280,264 

DISBURSEMENTS 

OR GUAT Yay paletare's eave aia aio\ ebne $25,805,935 
Foreign, loans ....:....%.. 9,406,372 
Other Fepecialy si terciarcetec ss: eyes 200,804 
$35,413,111 
Excess of disbursements..... 24,132,847 


Within this period the net public 
debt increased from $1,189,651,000 to 
$25,322,498,000. Of the aggregate ex- 
penditur es, therefore, 68 per cent. was 

raised by loans and 32 per cent. by 
other revenue. ‘Taxation proper pro- 
vided about 28 per cent. of ageregate 
expenditures, or 39 per cent. if loans 
to the Allied Governments are re- 
garded as investments and therefore 
deducted from total expenditures. Al- 
though a great war has seldom been 
financed so largely by means of taxa- 
tion, the vast quantities of Govern- 
ment obligations issued as well as the 
method of issue have been one of the 
most important causes of the great in- 
crease in the media of exchange. oe 
also Banking and Currency, infra.) 

Loans to Allies.—The several Lib- 
erty Bond Acts authorized the exten- 
sion of credits to the Allied Govern- 
ments during the continuance of the 
war in a maximum amount of $10,- 
000,000,000 for the purpose of provid- 
ing more effectually for the national 
security and defense and for prosecut- 
ing the war. At the time of the pas- 
sage of the Victory Liberty Loan Act 
on March 3, 1919, the amount drawn 
from the Treasury under these author- 
izations was about $8,000,000,000. 
The new Act made no additional ap- 
propriation but extended the period 
within which advances may be made 
until 18 months after the President 
has proclaimed the war ended. How- 
ever, advances may be made within the 
period so extended only for the pur- 
pose of providing for the purchase of 
any property owned directly or indi- 
rectly by the United States and not 
needed by the United States, or of any 
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wheat, the -price of which has been 
guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Treasury has not as yet 
established any credits under this Act. 

Under this authorization the Treas- 
ury is to receive at par for advances 
made the obligations of foreign Gov- 
ernments issued after March 3, 1919, 
bearing at least five per cent. interest 
and maturing not later than Oct. 15, 
1938. The Act also provides that ob- 
ligations of foreign Governments ac- 
quired under the First Liberty Bond 
Act shall mature not later than June 
15, 1947, and those acquired under the 
later Bond Acts may not run beyond 
Oct. 15, 1938. 

‘rhe aggregate amount advanced un- 
der these credits down to Oct. 31 was 
$9,647,419,495. The amount actually 
paid out of the Treasury was $9,406,- 
371,889. Advances in the amount of 
$69,321,000 have already been repaid, 
but none of these repayments consti- 
tutes part of a general programme of 
repayment by any foreign Govern- 
ment. It is not to be expected that 
considerable amounts will be repaid 
for some years to come. By nations 
the credits are as follows: 


ao aiinkeleal's $4,277,000,000.00 


WaT COm eis iedatevcueceysner ec: 3,047,974,777.24 
LENZ) Anis oniooe aime pone 1,620,922,872.99 
Belgium 343,445,000.00 
Russia 187,729,750.00 
Czecho-Slovakia 55,330,000.00 
Greece 48,236,629.05 
Serbia 26,780,465.56 
Rumania 25,000,000.00 
Cuba 10,000,000.00 
Liberia 5,000,000.00 


LUGS CS Benches aigicrc cis $9,647,419,494.84 

In addition to these amounts a 
eredit of $400,000,000 to France has 
been arranged for by the War Depart- 
ment in connection with the purchase 
of surplus Army supplies in France. 
For these amounts 10-year bonds bear- 
ing five per cent. interest from August, 
1920, were accepted. This credit is 
not within the $10,000,000,000 limita- 
tion imposed on advances to the Allies 
under the several Liberty Bond Acts. 
Credits recently granted by the Treas- 
ury have been limited to those required 
to meet war commitments in this coun- 
try, although the term “war purposes” 
has been interpreted to include the 
purchase of food for the civilian popu- 
lations. Representatives of the Allied 
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Governments have been required to 
show the Treasury their precise needs 
for dollar credits, not only when they 
receive credits, but also before pay- 
ments of cash are made from the 
Treasury. 

Advances for the payment of inter- 
est on advances already made have 
never been specifically authorized by 
Congress and the Treasury’s request 
for authority to make such advances 
was denied by the expiring Sixty-fifth 
Congress. However, the Acts author-~ 
izing the extension of credits do not 
specify the times at which interest is 
payable, and interest has heretofore 
been periodically charged against cred- 
its already extended, although some 
interest has been paid in cash. It was 
acknowledged before the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the Treas- 
ury has authority to accept interest- 
bearing notes of the Allies in payment 
of interest, and in connection with the 
funding of the demand obligations giv- 
en for advances, negotiations are now 
in progress with a view to deferring 
interest payments for a period of two 
or three years in this manner. Since 
these advances now bear five) per cent. 
interest, the adoption of the plan will 
result during its continuance in the 
addition of approximately $470,000,- 
000 annually to the amounts owing 
the United States by the Allied Gov- 
ernments. The plan is considered of 
special importance because of the de- 
rangement of the foreign exchanges 
(see Banking and Currency, infra), 
but will, of course,*add considerably 
to our annual revenue requirements. 
This is as far as the Treasury has gone 
in the grant of advances for use in 
supporting the depreciated exchanges 
of the Allied countries or in acquies- 
cing in the frequent unofficial sugges- 
tions for the pooling of the war “debt 
or the forgiveness in whole or part of 
the debt of the Allies to this Govern- 
ment. 

Purchase 0. Foreign Currencies.— 
During the war reciprocal arrange- 
ments were made with the four prin- 
cipal Allied Governments under which 
French and Belgian franes, lire, and 
pounds sterling were made-_available 
to meet expenditures by the United 
States abroad in exchange for the 
equivalent in dollars made available 
to those countries to meet their ex- 
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penditures here. The total currency 
exchanged in this manner between 
January, 1918, and Noy. 15, 1919 
amounted to $1,526,322,688.65. 

In order to meet expenditures in 
Spain for the American Expeditionary 
Forces a Spanish bank credit of 250,- 
000,000 pesetas was opened in August, 
1918, when Spanish exchange was at a 
considerable premium. These credits 
were covered by the sale of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness payable in 
pesetas, of which 155,000,000 pesetas 
were issued. Part,of this amount was 
recently repaid, leaving 75,000,000 
pesetas outstanding. With commis- 
sions the money cost about 5% per 
cent. 

Victory Liberty Loan.—On March 
3, 1919, the fifth Liberty Bond Act 
was passed. This authorized the issu- 
ance of $7,000,000,000 of notes in ad- 
dition to the amount of obligations 
previously authorized, and increased 
the authorized amount of certificates 
of indebtedness to $10,000,000,000. 
Considerable discretion was left the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
terms and conditions of the notes to 
be issued. Two interconvertible se- 
ries were offered, one bearing interest 
at 3°4 per cent. and fully exempt from 
all taxation except estate or inheri- 
tance taxes; the other bearing 4% per 
cent, and subject to all Federal taxes 
except the normal income tax. Both 
series are redeemable at the interest 
dates in 1922 and payable in 1923, 
four years from the date of issue. A 
three weeks’ campaign for the sale of 
$4,500,000,000 notes resulted in sub- 
scriptions for $5,249,908,300, all Fed- 
eral reserve districts except Atlanta 
and Dallas having exceeded their 
quotas. The total amount allotted, 
corrected to Sept. 30, was $4,498,312,- 
650. Payment was made in six instal- 
‘ments, from May 10 to Nov. 11. 

Special Tax Exemptions.—In addi- 
tion to the general exemption of inter- 
est on a par amount of $5,000 of 
United States obligations issued after 
Sept. 1, 1917, and in addition also to 
the special exemptions accorded Liber- 
ty-bond interest under the Act of Sept. 
245.1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 383), the 
Victory Liberty Loan Act grants the 
following exemptions from all Fed- 
eral, state, and local taxes except es- 
tate and inheritance taxes for a period 


of five years after the issuance of the 
Presidential proclamation of peace: 


(1) Interest received on and after Jan. 1, 
1919, on bonds of the First Liberty 
Loan converted, the Second Liberty 
Loan converted and unconverted, and 
the Third and Fourth Liberty Loans, 
the principal of which does not ex- 
ceed $30,000 owned by any one in- 
terest. 

Interest received on and after Jan. 1, 
1919, on an amount of the bonds 
described in (1), the principal of 
which does not exceed $20,000 in the 
aggregate owned by any one interest, 
provided that this exemption shall 
apply only to the interest on an 
amount of such bonds not exceeding 
three times the amount of Victory 
notes originally subscribed for and 
still owned by the taxpayer at the 
date of his tax return. 


(2) 


As a result of this legislation inter- 
est on a total amount of $160,000 of 
Liberty bonds of the First Loan con- 
verted and of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Loans is freed from all tax lia- 
bility except for estate and inheritance’ 
taxes, provided the holdings are dis- 
tributed among the several issues in 
the proportions required by the law. 
I case total holdings exceed the ex- 
empted amounts, the problem of de- 
termining the amount of taxable m- 
terest becomes quite complex. ‘lhis 
has led many to feel that these limited 
exemptions are not worth while. and 
others have opposed all exemptions on 
the ground that by them the purpose 
of graduated rates is largely defeated. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has 
again urged in his annual report that 
income from tax-exempt state and mu- 
nicipal bonds be included in total in- 
come for the purpose of determining 
the rates: of surtax to be applied to 
that portion of the income that is sub- 
ject to tax. The Secretary has also 
recommended that the present compli- 
cated exemptions of the four per cent. 
and 414 per cent. Liberty bonds be 
simplified (and incidentally liberal- 
ized) by the removal of certain condi- 


tions upon their enjoyment now im- 
posed by law. 

Conversion of Liberty Bonds.— 
When the Third Liberty bonds were is- 
sued, the conversion privilege previ- 
ously accorded to the four per cent. 
bonds of the First Liberty Loan con- 
verted and of the Second Liberty Loan 
was required to be exercised by Nov. 
9, 1918, after which date it lapsed, In. 
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accordance with the terms of the Vic- 
tory Loan Act, this privilege was for- 
mally reopened on March 7, 1919, but 
may be again terminated on six 
months’ public notice by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. As nearly as can be 
determined, about $300,000,000 of four 
per cent. bonds had been converted un- 
der these provisions up to Sept. 1. On 
that date there remained outstanding 
approximately $750,000,000 uncon- 
verted four per cent. coupon bonds. 

Sinking Fund.—The Third Liberty 
Loan Act established a bond-purchase 
fund to be fixed in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury but not 
to exceed five per cent. of the face 
amount of all Liberty bonds originally 
issued (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 384). Pur- 
chases from this fund may be made un- 
til the expiration of one year after the 
termination of the war. Purchases 
were made indirectly through the War 
Finanee Corporation. At a cost of 
$907,905,526 and accrued interest, 
bonds of the par value of $953,080,500 
were bought from April 12, 1918, to 
Nov. 15, 1919. The distribution of 
these purchases among the several is- 
sues is as follows: 


First 4’s and 4%4’s........< $25,115,000 
Second 4’s and 4%’s....... 371,215,000 
SURV ET ea SUN cs. ve- clas aslo. ey ersiei 208,635,500 


Fourth 4%4’s 348,115,000 


SU OUR L IS Bieter e cysa\0 ce) stabeise $953,080,500 


In addition to these amounts, $64,- 
812,150 (chiefly of the Third Loan) 
were vurchased as a result of the pay- 
ment of foreign loans. The cost. of 
these purchases was $61,320,796 and 
accrued interest. 

The Victory Liberty Loan Act pro- 
vided for a cumulative sinking fund of 
2Y, per cent. of the amount of Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes outstanding 
on July 1, 1920, after deducting any 
obligations of foreign Governments 
then held. Interest on the full 
amount of the obligations retired 
through the sinking fund was also ap- 
propriated. The Civil War sinking 
fund was accordingly repealed. 1t has 
been estimated that under the new 
provision the entire debt will be re- 
tired in about 25 years. The annual 
charge for the service of the war debt 
will approximate $1,200,000,000 until 
foreign Governments resume the an- 
nual payment of interest on our loans 
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to them. Bonds issued for these ad- 
vances will be retired as the advances 
are repaid. 

Bond Prices.—Because of their com- 
plete tax exemption the First Liberty 
bonds have ranged during 1919 be- 
tween 98.20 and 101. For similar 
reasons Victory 3% per cent. notes 
have remained near par, varying from 
98.84 to 100.48. The 434 per cent. 
notes are interconvertible. with the 
3%4’s and have sold at only fraction- 
ally lower prices. The Liberty 4’s 
have ranged from 91 to 96. On ex: 
tremely small sales First Liberty 
bonds converted into the Fourth have 
sold from 95.42 to 102.06. Because 
these bonds enjoy a special exemption 
from surtaxes and profits taxes, and 
because their supply is so small, their 
prices rule higher than those of other 
4% per cent. bonds, which have 
ranged between 91.00 and 96.60, de- 
pending on maturity and market con- 
ditions. 

Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
ness—When $4,500,000,000 of Vic- 
tory notes were offered for public sub- 
scription, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announced that further ‘require- 
ments of the Government would he 
met by the use of Treasury certificates 
to be ultimately refunded into bonds 
or notes without resort to another pop- 
ular selling campaign. The intention 
to rely heavily on temporary financing 
was further emphasized by the fact 
that the amount of certificates out- 
standing at the date of the Victory 
Loan was $6,256,000,000, or $1,756,- 
000,000 in excess of the amount of 
notes to be allotted. Had oversub- 
scriptions been accepted, the amount 
of short-term financing could. readily 
have been restricted to issues in anticl- 
pation of tax receipts of the current 
fiscal year. Instead the Treasury has 
been impelled to anticipate receipts for 
the fiscal year 1920-21 by the issuance 
of $657,000,000 of tax certificates due 
Sept. 15, 1920. Existing and unused 
authorizations of bonds and notes ag- 
gregate $7,524,351,500, but inasmuch 
as the security markets are not now 
in favorable position to absorb a re- 
funding loan on satisfactory terms, it 
may be expected that the process of 
“rolling” certificate issues to meet cur — 
rent expenditures will be continued - 
for some time to come. Continued 
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use of the tax certificates is clearly 
forecast in the Secretary’s report for 
1919. (For detailed discussion of the 
Treasury’s temporary financing, see 
Jacob H. Hollander, War Borrowing, 
New York, 1919.) 

There were outstanding on Noy. 22 
loan certificates in the amount of $1,- 
634,671,500 and tax certificates 
amounting to $1,827,586,500, or a to- 
tal of $3,462,258,000. Semi-monthly 
issues of certificates, which were sus- 
pended in September, were resumed on 
Dee. 1, when one series each of loan 
and tax certificates were offered, and 
subscriptions totalling $413,121,000 
were received. In addition to the loan 
and tax certificates, $274,095,000 of 
special certificates were outstanding 
on Oct. 31, 1919. 

War Savings Certificates—The 
Treasury plans to continue sales of 
war savings and thrift stamps, but 
the fiscal reasons for the movement 
seem to be becoming subordinate to 
the gospel of thrift. A new series of 
saving stamps was issued at the be- 
ginning of the year and another ‘is 
planned for 1920. Registered ‘“Treas- 
ury savings certificates” in denomina- 
tions of $100 and $1,000 have also been 
provided. Sales of stamps during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 aggregated 
$783,177,606, but since April they 
have averaged but $6,000,000 per 
month, although inereasing in recent 
months. Of total sales of $1,115,076,- 
439 down to Oct. 31, 1919, $204,391,- 
451 have been redeemed. 

Revenue Legislation.—After three 
months’ consideration a bill intended 
to raise $8,000,000,000 in 1918-19, or 
one-third’ of estimated expenditures, 
was reported from the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on Sept. 3 and 
passed the House on September 20, 
1918 (A. Y. B., 1918; p. 385). The 
Senate Committee at once entered 
upon an extensive revision of its pro- 
visions. The final result was influ- 
enced by the reduction of estimated ex- 
penditures consequent upon the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Some of the 
more important changes were the elim- 
ination of the proposal to tax the in- 
come from state and municipal bonds, 
various reductions among excise taxes, 
and the insertion of a number of so- 
called ‘‘cushion” provisions intended 
to mitigate the hardships and injus- 


support. 
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tices which are likely to arise under 
heavy taxation. The bill passed the 
Senate on Dec. 23, 1918, agreement 
between the two houses was finally 
reached on Feb. 6, 1919, and the meas- 
ure was approved on Feb. 24 (see also 
I, Congress). The law follows in gen- 
eral the lines of the 1916 and 1917 
Acts and levies income, profits, and es- 
tate taxes as well as a great variety 
of excises and privilege or occupation 
taxes, including a tax upon the em- 
ployment of child labor. 

The new rates of tax upon incomes 
and profits are made retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1918. Rates are also fixed for 
the calendar year 1919 and thereafter. 
Two normal rates of tax are imposed 
on personal incomes. On the first $4,- 
000 of income above the personal ex- 
emption the rate of tax for the year 
1918 is six per cent.; upon additional 
amounts it is 12 per cent. The corres- 
ponding rates for 1919 are four per 
cent. and eight per cent. Surtax rates 
are the same in both years. From one 
per cent. on incomes between $5,000 
and $6,000, the rate increases by one’ 
per cent. for each $2,000 of income up 
to $100,000. Above this point the rate 
rises by irregular steps from 52 to 65 
per cent. On incomes above $1,000,- 
000 the combined normal and surtax 
rate is 77 per cent. for 1918 incomes 
and 73 per cent. for subsequent years. 
Such high rates constitute too great 
an inducement to evasion, especially 
since the period of patriotic fervor in- 
duced by the war has passed, or at 
least lead to avoidance of the tax 
through investment in tax-exempt se- 
curities. 

The corporation income tax is 12 
per cent. on income of 1918 and 10 per 
cent. on income of subsequent years. 
The additional 10 or 15 per cent. tax 
on undistributed net income imposed 
in 1917 has been repealed, and corpor- 
ations may accumulate income in their 
business without penalty unless the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
certifies that the accumulation is un- 
reasonable. 

The income tax is simplified and im- 
proved in many particulars. The per- 
sonal exemptions are $1,000 for single 
persons and $2,000 for heads of fam- 
ilies, with $200 additional for each de- 
pendent under 18 or incapable of self- 
Deductions allowed are 
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more generous and reasonable than in 
the earlier laws. As an inducement 
to Liberty bona subscriptions, inter- 
est is made deductible on obligations 
incurred to purchase or carry United 
States obligations issued after Sept. 
24, 1917, even though the bond interest 
may itself be exempt. Losses in 
transactions entered into for profit 
may now be deducted without limita- 
tion. Considered from the point of 
view of the Treasury, however, it was 
unfortunate that this improvement in 
the law should have been delayed until 
the year when tax rates were highest. 
More satisfactory provisions than 
heretofore are made concerning depre- 
ciation and depletion, and some relief 
is afforded for business contingencies 
more or less directly connected with 
the sudden cessation of the war. 
Thus, amortization of war facilities 
may be charged off, net losses for tax- 
able years ending Oct. 31, Nov. 30, or 
Dec. 31, 1919, may be deducted either 
from 1918 or 1920 income, and shrink- 
age in inventory after the close of the 
taxable year may also be claimed as a 
deduction. Corporations benefit par- 
ticularly by removal of the limitation 
upon the amount of deductible inter- 
est and by the exemption from tax of 
dividends received from other taxable 
corporations: 

The indefensible excess-profits tax 
on individuals has been repealed and 
the excess tax now applies only to cor- 
porations having invested capital. 
The excess-profits credit is fixed at 
eight per cent. of invested capital for 
the current year plus $3,000. On in- 
come in excess of this amount and not 
in excess of 20 per cent. of invested 
-eapital the rate for 1918 is 30 per 
cent.; on all amounts in excess of 20 
per cent. of capital the rate is 65 per 
cent. The corresponding rates for 
1919 and subsequent years are 20 per 
cent. and 40 per cent. With this tax 
was combined a war-profits tax for 
1918 at 80 per cent. of the income after 
deducting $3,000 and the average pre- 
war income adjusted for subsequent 
changes in invested capital, but not 
less in any case than 10 per cent. of 
current invested capital. This is in 
effect an alternative excess tax, the 
higher of the two being imposed. 
When the minimum credit of 10 per 
cent. of invested capital applies, as in 


most cases, the 80 per cent. tax falls 
on any corporation having an invested 
capital of $375,000 or more, provided 
1918 earnings were above 12 per cent. 
of invested capital. This tax will ap- 
ply to earnings subsequent to 1918 
only in so far as $10,000 or more, are 
derived from Government war con- 
tracts. 

Income and profits taxes are made 
payable in quarterly instalments. In 
many respects administrative provi- 
sions have been improved, and wide 
latitude is given the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in the issuance of 
regulations. An Advisory Tax Board 
was provided and has done efficient 
work in formulating rules for guid- 
ance in cases of peculiar difficulty. 
This Board has now been discontinued, 
but provision has been made within 
the Bureau for special consideration 
of peculiar cases. 

There has been increasing protest 
against excess-profits taxes on the 
ground that they have diseouraged 
business, induced extravagant expend- 
itures, and increased the cost of liv- 
ing. No doubt there is truth in these 
charges, particularly when rates are 
as high as those applicable to 1918 in- 
come, but it is also true that the shift- 
ing of tax through advanced prices 
cannot be easily gauged while tax 
rates are fluctuating and uneertain 
and prices as a whole are rapidly 
rising. The complexity of the ad- 
ministration of the profits taxes 
has also been criticized, although 
this complexity is in a measure due to 
the relief provisions in the law. Sim- 
plification has ren urged upon Con- 
gress by the President, but the condi- 
tion of the finances does not yet admit 
of a reduction in the aggregate yield 
of taxation. 

The rates of the estate tax on es- 
tates not over $1,500,000 are lowered 
as compared with the 1917 law. The 
tax on Pullman accommodations has 
been reduced to the level of that on 
passenger fares, eight per cent. The 
tax has been increased on cigars and 
tobacco and on beverages, and a new 
tax added on most goods sold at soda 
fountains. The capital-stock tax and 
other special taxes have been consid- 
erably increased. The regulation of 
child labor is sought in a new 10 per. 
cent. tax on net~incomes of certain 
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sorts of establishments . employing | 
children under stated ages or in night 
work or for more than six eight- hour 
days per week. \ 

The following table shows in mil- 
lions of dollars the official estimates of 
amounts to be received under the Rev- 
enue Act for the fiscal years 1918-19 
rand 1919-20, without making adjust- 
ment for the payment of income and 
profits taxes in instalments which run 
into the succeeding fiscal year: 


Tax 1918-19 | 1919-20 
Income and profits... | $4,707 $3,050 
ISURTOS eqs c(sjehelaree days 110 110 
Transportation, etc... 245 246 
Beverages) 92d sc nee’ 450 75 
Cigars and tobacco. 218 251 
Admissions and dues. 54 54 
BORO L SEL Ral ci} siiakaerstral' seer a 126 279 
RSC CHA Ie avai’ evade ena tie 137 89 
SUA DM s\e siele whole 31 31 
Child MAUS O TS 6.0) 6: shchintone Not estimated 
MIDOO CLUB Sct stevevets ie) $6,078 $4,185 


Future Policy.—lhe immediate fu- 
ture of revenue legislation is not yet 
clear. Revenue needs have so far pre- 
vented any amendment of the Act, but 
there will be increasing pressure for 
tax reduction which will be difficult to 
grant while expenditures continue at 
high levels. The sinking fund will re- 
_ quire about $300,000,000 annually, and 
interest on the debt will absorb $1,- 
600,000,000 during the next three 
years. The enormous increase in 
prices and wages will tend to result in 
doubled expenditure as compared with 
the pre-war level, and many new and 
costly activities are the heritage of the 
war. 

The official Treasury estimates indi- 
eate that ordinary expenditures dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, 1920, will 
reach $6,813,000,000, or $705,000,000 
in excess of estimated receipts. More- 
over, among current receipts are in- 
cluded considerable amounts repre- 

senting salvage of war materials and 
supplies which, as the Secretary justly 
remarks, should be devoted to the re- 
duction of the floating certificate debt. 
Maturing obligations are expected to 
exceed receipts on account of debt by 
$3,454,000,000, so that the total esti- 
mated deficit for the fiscal year 1920 is 
$4,159,000,000. 

On the basis of incomplete estimates 
of expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, there should be a 
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net surplus of receipts amounting to 
$1,647,000,000. For the two years, 
therefore, the total deficit will be at 
least $2,500,000,000. This sum may 
be taken to represent roughly the 
amount of the outstanding floating 
debt that will require to be funded 
into bonds or notes during the next 
18 months if the year 1921— 22 is to be 
begun clear of temporary loans. (See 
also I, American History.) 

These forecasts leave no ground for 
expectation of early or considerable re- 
duction in tax burdens, and neither 
the Treasury nor Congress has any il- 
lusions on that point. Nevertheless, 
the Secretary recommends the elimina- 
tion or reduction of the excess-profits 
tax and a corresponding increase of 
the normal income tax and of the 
lower brackets of the surtax. It may 
be questioned whether such a change 
would make.our tax system as a whole 
more equitable, since the larger part 
of the burden would apparently be 
transferred to the salaried classes, 
while so-called unearned income could 
readily avoid the heavier normal tax 
by investment in Government securi- 
ties exempt from normal tax. Froma 
purely fiscal point of view the plan 
would, of course, be desirable because 
of its favorable effect upon Liberty 
bond prices. 

Budget Reform.—Heavy public ex- 
penditures in peace as well as war 
have revived and deepened interest in 
national budgetary reform. The 
House of Representatives has passed 
a bill creating a Budget Bureau in the 
office of the President and providing 
for an independent Bureau of Audit. 
The Senate is understood to favor 
placing the control of the budget esti- 
mates under the Secretary -of the 
Treasury. Neither house seems dis- 
posed to limit the power of Congress 
to initiate appropriation bills or even 
to introduce some really effective cen- 
tralization of the work of raising and 
appropriating money; in other words, 
Congress proposes what has been 
ealled an executive budget, and the 
two houses are at odds over that. In 
contrast with this position, Secretary 
Glass has come out strongly in favor 
of a thoroughgoing budgetary reform, 
which should not only secure carefully 
prepared estimates of governmental 
needs and means, but should also limit 
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the power of Congress to increase the| which he is later to make his official 


executive proposals. Although many 
students of the problem have felt that 
much would be gained through the 
adoption of a scheme for authoritative 
and carefully considered estimates, the 
Secretary holds that piecemeal legis- 
lation will retard rather than acceler- 
ate true budgetary reform. (See also 
I, American History.) 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE 


Legislative Tendencies.—The legis- 
latures of 43 states met during the 
year 1919. Financial legislation quite 
generally reflected the pressure of ris- 
ing expenditures upon the revenues. 
New laws and amendments to old laws 
were enacted not alone for the sake of 
reform, but quite as much for the im- 
provement of the revenue. The result 
on the whole registers gratifying prog- 
ress toward -improved fiscal systems, 
although here and there are found en- 
actments revealing a retrograde tend- 
ency. There appears also to be a dis- 
position to adopt substantially uni- 
form financial legislation in the sey- 
eral states. This does not reflect a 
mere tendency to imitate, but is rather 
the fruition of organized and nation- 
wide efforts to secure more satisfac- 
tory legislation on financial matters. 

Two main lines of legislation may 
be noted. On the one hand, economy 
in state expenditure has been sought 
through budgetary legislation, while 
direct limitation of expenditures or of 
tax rates for local governments has 
been somewhat less common. On the 
other hand, a number of states have 
adopted graduated income- and inher- 
itance-tax laws, and other states have 
endeavored to increase their revenue 
from these taxes but without neglect- 
ing other possible sources of enlarged 
revenue. 

The Budget.—Nine states enacted 
laws for the creation of a budget sys- 
tem. Arizona (Ch. 61), Oklahoma 
(Ch. 142), and South Carolina (Ch. 
130), passed very similar laws, drawn 
from the Virginia statute, while Ne- 
vada followed the Maryland law close- 
ly. Wyoming (Ch. 10) also adopted 
the executive budget system. In New 
Hampshire the governor-elect is to re- 
ceive and may investigate the depart- 
mental estimates, on the basis of 
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recommendations to the legislature 
(Ch. 153). Nebraska created a De- 
partment of Finance under a secretary 
appointed by the governor; among 
other duties the Department will pre- 
pare the budget for the governor (Ch. 
190). Michigan and Texas provided 
for the preparation of the budget by a* 


commission or board of control. (See 
also V, State Administration.) - 
Corporation Taxes.—New York 


broadened the scope of its corporation 
franchise tax on net income to include 
virtually all corporations except bank- 
ing institutions and public utilities. 
The rate was increased from three per 
cent. to 414 per cent. (Ch. 628). West 
Virginia levied an additional tax at 
the rate of 0.25 per cent. on the net in- 
come of corporations (Ch. 7, Ex. 
Sess.). Massachusetts will hereafter 
tax corporate income assignable to 
that state at 21% per cent., but retains 
also the old corporate excess tax at 
the rate of $5 per thousand (Ch. 355). 
For purposes of the franchise tax Con- 
necticut will permit water, gas, and 
electric companies to deduct from in- © 
come the gross amount received from 
the sale or rental of appliances using 
these facilities, and also income from 
the sale of water, gas, or electricity to 
other public-service companies for dis- 
tribution in the state (Ch. 249). 

Texas imposes a tax on foreign cor- 
porations on the proportion of capital 
stock and profits which the gross in- 
come in Texas bears to the entire gross 
income. The law has been clarified 
and the rates of tax somewhat in- 
creased on the larger corporations 
(Ch. 42). New Mexico also adopted 
a new corporate franchise tax. Mis- 
souri increased the rate of the fran- 
chise tax from %49 to Yo of one per 
cent. of capital stock and surplus em- 
ployed in the state (Ch. 237). Rhode 
Island fixed a minimum franchise tax 
equal to 25 cents per $1,000 of the 
authorized capital of miscellaneous 
corporations (Ch. 1736). 

Insurance companies in Connecticut 
will no longer be taxed on their assets 
but on their gross investment income 
excluding rents from Connecticut real 
estate and income from certain exempt 
sources. The rate of tax is set at four 
per cent. for 1920 and 1921 and 3% 
per cent. thereafter (Ch. 337). Georg- 
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ja increased the rate of tax on insur- 
ance premiums from 1 to 1% per cent. 
(Ch. 299.) 

Bank Taxes.—The Oklahoma law 
concerning the taxation of bank shares 
has been amended to permit the de- 
duction of that portion of their actual 
value which is invested in real estate 
within the state and the separate tax- 
ation of such realty (Ch. 203). Iowa 
banks and trust companies may de- 
duct from their assessed valuation 
Federal war bonds actually owned for 
more than 60 days before the end of 
the calendar year. Nebraska banks 
are forbidden to deduct the amount of 
such securities from the value of their 
capital stock (Ch. 162). An amend- 
ment to the Kansas statute will rem- 
edy certain discriminations which pre- 
viously existed in the assessment law 
of that state (Ch. 306). 

State banks and trust companies in 
Rhode Island will not be taxed on the 
amount of their savings deposits in- 
vested in Federal bonds issued since 
March 31, 1918, which were subscribe 
for and purchased at par itor the 
bank’s own account and held for at 
least six months next preceding July 
1 of each year (Ch. 1775). 

Income Taxes.—Four states have 
adopted the general income tax. New 
York enacted a personal income-tax 
law modelled on the Federal law but 
exempting salaries and interest de- 
rived from the U. S. Government and 
also interest on bonds of New York 
municipalities and State. The rates 
are one per cent. on the first $10,000 of 
net income, two per cent. on the next 
$40,000, and three per cent. on all net 
income over $50,000. Personal prop- 
erty yielding an income is exempted 
from the property tax. Nonresidents 
are subject to tax on income from per- 
sonal services and business within the 
state but not on investment income. 
The denial to nonresidents of the bene- 
fit of the personal exemptions has been 
held unconstitutional in the lower 
Federal court and is now pending on 
appeal. One-half the yield of the tax 
accrues to the state and the remainder 
is to be distributed among the local di- 
visions in accordance with the assessed 
valuation of real estate (Ch. 627). 

The Alabama income-tax law is sim- 
ilar to that of New York but applies 
also to corporations, whose dividends 
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are included in the personal income 
tax. Uncollected rentals and income 
from land used for agricultural pur- 
poses are excluded from taxable in- 
come. Forty per cent. of the revenue 
goes to the state and the remainder to 
the county and municipality of resi- 
dence. The New Mexico law imposes 
graduated rates of tax on the income 
of individuals, corporations, and own- 
ers of mines and oil and gas wells. 
Personal-property tax receipts will be 
accepted in payment of the income 
tax. Missouri has repealed a similar 
provision in her income-tax law and 
has also raised the rate from 0.5 to 
114-per cent. (pp. 718, 721). 

The North Dakota income-tax law 
marks a departure from other Ameri- 
can laws in that it differentiates be- 
tween earned and unearned personal 
incomes. Beginning at one-quarter of 
one per cent. on the first $1,000, the 
rates on earned incomes rise by steps 
of one-quarter of one per cent. to five 
per cent. on-the twentieth thousand; 
six per cent. on the next $10,000; 
eight per cent. on incomes between 
$30,000 and $40,000; and 10 per cent. 
on income in excess of $40,000. The 


| rates on unearned incomes are in gen- 


eral twice as high but reach the maxi- 
mum rate of 10 per cent. at $30,000. 
The tax is: imposed only on income 
from sources within the state, and 
payment may be made with personal- 
property tax receipts. The rate on 
corporation income is fixed at three 
per cent., but there is also a tax on un- 
distributed net income. The deduc- 
tion for interest on corporate indebt- 
edness is limited. Both the individu- 
al and the corporation income tax are 
required to be collected at the source 
(Ch. 224). 

Inheritance Taxes.—Kansas (Ch. 
305) and New Hampshire (Ch. 37) 
adopted direct inheritance taxes, but 
in the former state the exemptions are 
quite high. New Mexico also adopted 
an inheritance tax on both direct and 
collateral inheritances (Ch. 122). 

Among states which already had in- 
heritance tax laws on their statute 
books, the chief development of the 
legislative year has been the lowering 
of exemptions and increase of rates. 
Georgia has introduced two new 
classes of heirs and imposed gradu- 
ated rates which reach a maximum of 
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21 per cent. upon inheritances exceed- 
ing $500,000 to distant relatives (Ch. 
304). Similar but less sweeping 
changes were made in the laws of 
Minnesota (Ch. 410 and Ch. 4, Ex. 
Sess.), North Dakota (Ch. 225), South 
Dakota (Ch. 108), Oklahoma (Ch. 
296), and Oregon (Ch. 392). AI- 
though Georgia restricted its tax on 
the property of nonresidents to realty 
and tangible personalty within the 
state, New York has further receded 
from its former position and will here- 
after tax the property of nonresident 
decedents consisting of shares in do- 
mestic corporations and New York na- 
tional banks and of securities of for- 
eign corporations to the extent that 
they represent realty in the state (Ch. 
626). 

Automobile Licenses.—License fees 
for automobiles have been increased 
in a number of states. In Georgia 
the rate on trucks rises rapidly with 
carrying capacity, reaching $1,125 for 
trucks in excess of seven tons (Ch. 
144). In New Hampshire (Ch. 55) 
and Oregon (Ch. 399) the license sys- 
tem is being substituted for assess- 
ment as personal property, and in Ar- 
izona the personal tax must be paid 
or secured before license may issue. 

Property Taxes.—The new Indiana 
tax code (Ch. 59) limits the amount 
of annual taxes in any taxing unit to 
a sum not greater than the tax yield of 
the preceding year, and limits the to- 
tal rate for all purposes to 11% per 
cent., unless the Tax Commission per- 
mits a higher rate. North Dakota 
also passed a tax-limit law within the 
year (Ch. 214), while in New Mexico 
(Chap. 17, 19) and in Georgia (Ch. 
154) the limits have been raised. 

The new Alabama tax code requires 
that property be assessed at 60 per 
cent. of value, and an amendment to 
the Washington law makes the rate of 
assessment definitely 50 per cent. in- 
stead of not over 50 per cent. (Ch. 
142). A North Dakota law requires 
railroad and similar property, flour 
mills, elevators, business buildings, 
land, and bank stock to be assessed 
at full value, whereas live stock, farm 
personalty, dwellings, and other prop- 
erty are to be assessed at 50 per cent. 
of value (Ch. 220). 

South Dakota has imposed a tax of 
three mills on moneys and credits ex- 
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cept mortgages, which are subjected to 
a registry tax of 10 cents per $100 per 
year of life but not to exceed 50 cents 
per $100. These taxes are in lieu of 
other taxes upon money and credits 
(Chs. 109, 113). Oregon has ex- 
empted notes secured by recorded 
mortgages on realty from taxation as 
personal property (Ch. 104). Georg- 
ia has provided for tax inquisitors to 
be appointed by the State Tax Com- 
mission on the governor’s recommen- 
dation and to be paid on a commission 
basis (Ch. 299). i 

Oklahoma will hereafter assess cor- 
porations other than _ public-service 
and banking corporations upon the 
“value” rather than the “net value” 
of their moneyed capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits (Ch. 203). Utah 
fixed a definite basis for the assess- 
ment of metalliferous mines by the 
State Board of Equalization (Ch. 
114). Wyoming provided for the as- 
sessment of car companies by the State 
Board of Equalization (Ch. 140). 
Montana provided for the central as- 
sessment of the property of intercoun- 
pape utilities (Ch. 49). 

ax Administration.—Progress in 
the field of tax administration is evi- 
denced by the creation of new state tax 
commissions and the enlargement of 
the powers of existing commissions, as 
well as by improvements in the laws 
relating to local assessment work. 
Alabama reéstablished an appointive 
commission, and abolished its Board 
of Equalization. The new secretary 
of finance in Nebraska has functions 
similar to those of the tax commis- 
sions (Ch. 190). The State Board of 
Equalization of Utah was endowed 
with wide powers of assessment and 
control over local assessors (Ch. 114). 
North Dakota replaced her commis- 
sion by a single commissioner (Ch, 
213), and Wyoming replaced her com- 
missioner with a State Board of 
Equalization (Ch. 135), but in each 
case enlarged powers were conferred 
on the new officials. The Indiana 
Commission is made a separate board, 
with increased power over local as- 
sessors, including the power of re- 
moval (Ch. 59). North Carolina | 
made provision for the valuation of 
property under state supervision (Ch. 
92), The Michigan commissioners 
will hereafter be the majority mem- 
Oe 
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bers of, the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. Tennessee’s Railroad Commis- 
sion takes over the powers of the for- 
mer Board of Equalization. 
County, supervisors of assessments 
are provided for in Alabama and 
North Dakota (Ch. 219), and the em- 


ployment of experts is authorized in 
Arizona (Ch. 128), New York (Ch. 
450) and Washington (Ch. 87). Sev- 
eral states increased the salaries of 
local assessors, but this action is less 
significant of progress in taxation 
than it would formerly have been, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 
Ray B. WESTERFIELD 


The Currency.—A 


statement of the composition and 


comparative | quantity of the currency is given in 


the following table: 


STATEMENT OF THE CURRENCY, 1918-19 


Held by the 
ee Federal Re- 
eld in the serve Banks 
Soe Stock U. Sv and Federal ' 
Money in : Money in 
aa Treasury as Reserve 5 : 
the United : : Circulation 
States Assets of the Agents (millions) 
(millions) Government against the 
(millions) Federal Re- 
serve Notes 
(millions) 
Oct. 1} Oets 1) Oct 1) Oct. 15)) Oct a) )Oety L)) | Oct. 155 Oevesl 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Gold coin  (includ- 

ing bullion in 

Treasury) ........ $3,079.0 | $2,905.7 | $277.6) $367.5] $901.2] $817.0} $962.7 | $1,047.38 
PONE CORUTGALES caer) || Lie wcpele Me leisicein|s Frietie'sts Il i csislstens 197.4 244.2 740.0 429.0 
Standard silver dol- 

RES a iy'sts sins wfteye (sss 442.7 308.1 28.7 Cay (es AURA Wieser ie 81.4 81.8 
SN VGN GREE BICE RTC) pe | Cr GI lie Cates bP CICIGD es | me oSaee 1] MeO Scholl eaeceinnaS 330.7 159.1 
Subsidiary silver... 232.0 243. 5.9 CE Wiis inpoed ne beasts 226.4 225.6 
Treasury notes of 

ere Sao AS Oa ISG HID BOSCO MIE ect MEE OBS) EUR See RD onan ment | Baier 1.8 nine 
United States notes 246.7 346.7 8.2 BOND ieacrstarsal My mies shee 338.4 328.7 
Federal reserve 

RUG se ante ketal 2,525.4 | 2,886.3 38.3 39.0 122.0 178.8 | 2,365.0 | 2,668.4 
Federal reserve bank 

notes .... 42.7 251.2 0.2 PE SUY Wervate uy Msloreistaene 42.5 201.7 
National bank notes 721.9 721.4 20.9 GBiSi]) samsaeiel pecs lees 700.9 652.6 
Total currency .... | $7,397.0 | $7,662.9 | $380.2 | $616.2 | $1,220.7 | $1,240.1 | $5,790.0 | $5,806.64 
Per capita circula- 

Pepa ere aay SOS Wy BNA CU. tert Hat eaneisibhare MT ire Seater mm ere has i) Uace kts $54.47 | $54.58 

The following important changes in| and concentrate it in their vaults 


the condition of the currency during 
the year ending Oct. 1, 1919, may be 
noted: 

(1) The total gold stock has de- 
ereased 175 millions, but there is an 
increase of 85 millions of gold in ac- 
tual circulation. The gold holdings 
of the U. S. Treasury increased 90 
millions, but those of the Federal re- 
serve banks decreased $4 millions. 
Each of these results might have been 
expected when, after the dangers 
threatening the Federal reserve banks 
due to war-finance operations lessened, 
these banks slackened their campaign 
to gather the gold from circulation 


rather than in the Government Treas- 
ury where it would be less effective as 
reserve. 

(2) Gold certificates in circulation 
decreased 311 millions, 47 millions of 
which shifted to the Federal reserve 
banks. ‘The process represented is the 
substitution of Federal reserve notes 
for gold certificates by direct issue; it 
is a part of the plan whereby the Fed- 
eral reserve banks acquire control of 
the gold holdings of the currency and 
financial system, and continues the op- 
eration of the previous year, when &73 
millions of gold certificates disap- 
peared from circulation. 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF NATIONAL BANKS, 1918-19. 


Aug. 31, 1918 | Sept. 12, 1919 Per cent. 
(millions) (millions) Change 
RESOURCES: 
Loans), and discounts: nistew ceases ee $9,507 $11,090 +16.6 
United States bonds and securitie 2,455 3,296 +34.7 , 
Other bonds and securities....... 1,794 1,806 + 0.7 
Due from Federal reserve banks..... no 1,307 1,605 +22.8 
Net amount due from national banks..... 1,196 1,268 + 6.0 
Net amount due from other banks, bank- 
ers, and trust companies...........s++es 33. 439 +32.6 
(OGM Gl \\ Ae He nenindoan mace oconace jancor,idcpodcmacn 364 440 +28.7 
Customers’ liability, under letters 
(ico Ae Bene Mo nOnarr Gnano atts Osa tehadon. ad 15 4 —3.2 
Customers’ liability under acceptances.... 231 308 +33.3 
Wier PASsOtson «sists ante pele mceaemaec eee coins 843 22309!) 5) le eateries 
2 Ota) A en aera. Wea o chariot sce Some aya $18,043 $21,615 +19.8 
if 
LIABILITIES : 
Capital, surplus, and undivided profits.... $2,282 $2,438 + 6.9 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 674 681 + 1.0 
Due to banks and bankers 2,885, 3,066 + 6.3 
Individual deposits ..... 10,492 13,095 + 24.6 
Letters of credit ... 24 10 — 55.5 
Acceptances based or 243 323 +32.8 
Other Liabilities 2.0.0. veces jeisee cae waesevacies 1,443 150025 0 ie veers 
TPROG ENT Fava (ace' oo) x/n\ slo Jar aysiatela ode leloratetetetehetereqeiatetelers $18,043 $21,615 +19.8 
Liabilities for rediscounts......%.....-...- 603 44) — 26.8 
3) Partly as a result of these gold Millions 
(oy) Partly ae 2 ye ated PANES yche AB hid twcaeG ate a eaemeaee $2,506 
operations the Federal reserve notes See oy ee eR 2532 
have expanded 303 millions. To the LB ee hte eae ae apne eee enero. 
amount that Federal reserve notes be teehee ee eee ee eee 2.208 
were substituted for gold or gold cer- Sept Sauk) oo emote 
tificates the total currency has not 5 PAR te ALA CMe ir vie ss- 2,621 
been increased or reduced. Following ae as Zaee 


the armistice the volume of Federal 
reserve notes in circulation decreased 
from 2,607 millions on Dee. 1, 1918, 
and 2,630 millions on Jan. 1, 1919, to 
2,443 millions on Feb. 1; their volume 
was relatively steady around 2,500 
millions until Sept. 1, when they 
started on an expansion. The volume 
was 2,561 millions on Sept. 1, 2,668 
millions on Oct. 1, and 2,958 millions 
on Nov. 1. This autumnal expansion 
was due (1) to the speculative activ- 
ity on the exchanges, which was much 
facilitated by the ease of borrowing on 
. war paper and rediscounting it at the 
Federal reserve bank; and (2) to the 
normal increase in business activity 
at moving crops, ete. The contraction 
in December and January and the ex- 
pansion in August, September, and 
October are satisfactory proofs of the 
elasticity which the Federal reserve 
note confers on our currency system. 
The volume of Federal reserve notes 
outstanding as reported weekly during 
August and September, shows the elas- 
ticity quite plainly: 
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The expansion of these notes has occa- 
sioned some apprehension and discus- 
sion as to the advisability of raising 
the rediscount rates or of discourag- 
ing rediscounts of war paper, or of 
limiting more directly the volume of 
Federal reserve notes by legislation, 
as in the Meyers bill. (See infra.) 

(4) The subsidiary currency has 
expanded from 226.4 to 235.6 mil- 
lions, and the Mint after two very ac- 
tive years has been able again to in- 
crease the volume of this currency 
nearly to the saturation point. 

(5) The silver certificates have fal- 
len from 330.7 to 159.1 millions, but 
the Federal reserve bank notes have 
risen from 42.5 to 201.7 millions. 
The decrease of the one is explained by 
the increase of the other, for under the 
provisions of the Pittman Act (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 392) the silver certificates 
were to be withdrawn from circulation 
and their corresponding silver dollars 
melted to bullion for shipment to In- 
dia, and Federal reserve bank notes 

aa 
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were to be issued in their stead. The 
one- and two-dollar denomination bills 
have come to consist largely of green- 
backs and Federal reserve bank notes 
instead of silver certificates as former- 
ly. The total net silver exports for 
1917 were 31 millions; for 1918, 181 
millions; and for 1919 to Nov. 1, 117 
millions. The restrictions on the ex- 
port of silver placed on Aug. 15, 1918, 
were removed on May 5, 1919, except 
that licenses for export have to be pro- 
cured as before. The price of silver 
has been very speculative and subject 
to wide fluctuations; it rose as high 
as $1.30% on Noy. 10, and thus more 
than reached the ratio of 16 to one 
with gold, and the silver in the silver 
dollar reached a greater value than its 
face. 

(6) The total volume of currency is 
only $16 millions greater than a year 
ago and the per capita circulation dif- 
fers only by a few cents. It reached 
its highest mark on Dec. 1, 1918, at 
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5,993 millions, with per capita circula- 
tion of $56.23. 

The National Banking System.— 
The progress of the national banks is 
shown in the summary table above. 
These figures indicate a tremendous 
expansion for one year’s time, the 
greatest increase ever shown in one 
year since the inauguration of the na- 
tional banking system. The assets of 
the national banks alone exceeded the 
combined assets of all banks and trust 
companies in the United States as late 
as 1909. The expansion of deposits 
indicates great prosperity on a higher 
price level. The increase in deposits 
exceeded the increase on loans by 1.2 
billions, and the ratio of loans to de- 
posits fell from 68.37 per cent. to 66.45 
per cent. The increase of deposits has 
been very general throughout the 
United States. 

The geographical distribution of the 
national banks and their resources is 
shown in the following table: 


Capital, Surplus 
Number of Resources and Undivided 
Banks (millions) Profits 
(millions) 
5 wv © ; wv eh 7 ot on 
no Tt rat 

Section oF 2 ee a oie Ieee e 28 
Spee Tal a i ee a = 

SS On | eee I a ao: |S | Salon 
New England! <...( cscs 406| 407|-+ 1] $1,276 | $1,495 | +17.2| $213} $219) + 2.8 
Hastern states .......... 1,644 | 1,648 | + 4 7,397 8,688 | +17.5 878 936 | + 7.2 
Southern states ......... 1,592 | 1,596 | + 4 2,180 2,720 | +24.1 332 342 | + 2.7 
Middle states ............ 2,131 | 2,152 | +21 4,635 5,544 | +19.6 557 602 | + 8.0 
Western states .......... 1,392 | 1,482 | +40 1,265 1,513 | +19.6 13 155 | +11.3 
IPACTHOMSTALES leleiateicleisie’a ciel 508 | 58L} +23 1,279 1,644 | +28.5 157 173 | +10.0 
Island possessions ...... by 5 9) +12.5 1 fy li Vecareteme 
Tia SAAS cPApsreaacons 7,728 | 7,821 | +93 | $18,043 ! $21,615 | +-19.8 | $2,273 | $2,439 !+ 7.3 


Deposits, Reserves, and Clearings national banks at 


the time of the 


of National Banks.—The deposits in Comptroller’s calls were as follows: 


Nov. 1, | Dec. 31,|Mar. 4,|/May 12,| June 20,| Sept. 12, 
1918 1918 1919 1919 1919 1919 
(7,754 (7,767 (7,761 (7,773 (7,785 (7,821 
banks), banks),} banks), | banks), | banks), | banks), 
millions | millions} millions | millions] millions | millions 
Due to Federal reserve banks $10 $9 $8 $7 $11 $13 
Net amounts due to national 
DADEB eee xc /lcis sl arsials wal eretiters. ss 1,125 1,248 1,233 1,197 1,134 1,208 
Net amounts due to other 
LIEGE e Ins Hacnaenos ne nedts 1.766 1,917 1,958 1,886 1,83 1,845 
Certified checks outstanding 1 Aes Bene 159 269 275 217 
Cashier’s checks outstanding aa poe 138 179 206 206 
Demand deposits ............ 8,640 9,460 8,558 9,103 9,106 9,757 
Time deposits ............05+. 2,372 2,473 2,652 2,729 2,784 2,921 
United States deposits........ 1,136 313 591 530 566 518 


1 Formerly included with demand cepey 
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The reserves at the time of the Sept. | 


12 call were distributed as follows: 


Held Required Excess 
Millions | Per cent. | Millions | Per cent. | Millions 
By banks in central reserve cities $465 13.78 $439 13 $59 
By banks in reserve cities......... 366 10.15 360 10 abi 
By.country banks...............+--. 896 7.53 370 yt 30 * 
EN RO PRCA aC ER A cn gi229 | 10.02 | $1170 | | $103 


To these excess reserves should be 
added the cash in vaults and the net 
amounts due from banks other than 
Federal reserve, for, though not legal 
reserve, they constitute additional 
working reserve. These were , dis- 
tributed among the three groups of 
banks as follows, in millions: 


Central | Reserve | Country 
Reserve Banks 
Cash in vaults $97 $116 $225 
Net due from 
banks ..... 19 74 545 
otal. 2 $117 $590 $770 


The total clearings at reporting cit- 
jes were for the week ending Oct. 18, in 
millions (see also XII, Heonomic Con- 
ditions) : 


ing Associations, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Council, was put - 
before Congress early in the year. It 
provides that mutual savings banks 
may become members of the Federal 
reserve system upon approval of their 
applications by the Federal Reserve 
Board; instead of subscription to 
stock in the Federal reserve bank, 
they are to deposit three per cent. of 
their surplus fund and an additional 
sum not exceeding three per cent. upon 
call, and upon these deposits they are 
to receive 414 per cent. interest. The 
bill has not been favorably acted upon 
to the end of the year. 
Acceptances.—Not much progress 
has been made in the use of bank ac- 
ceptances during the year. The ac- 
ceptance liabilities of national and 
other member banks at the time of 
Comptroller’s calls were as follows: 
(those of the leading cities being 
specially designated), in millions: 


Per cent, 

States 1918 | 1919 | Change 
MAGdIe). ose $4,881 | $5,652] -+15.8 
New England..... 44 458 3.2 
Middle Western... 969 | 1,087 +12.2 
IBACTHO MANA Selects. 334 384 +-14.7 
Other Western.... 478 517 + 8.2 
Southern 5)..:2/.- ss 604 757 | +25.3 
ROLAICY 370 cisielan’s $7,712 | $8,857 | +148 
New York City... | $3,426 | $4,452 | +29.9 
Outside New York | $3,640 | $4,029 +10.7 


These figures indicate both that bus- 
iness activity is greater than a year 
ago and that business is being done on 
a higher price level. 

State Banking Institutions in the 
Federal s.eserve System.—During the 
year Oct. 1, 1918, to Oct. 1, 1919, there 
were admitted to the Federal reserve 
system 331] state banks and trust com- 
panies having resources of 1,968 mil- 
lions. The system now includes, he- 
sides the national banks, 1,116 state 
institutions out of a total of 21,028 
and with resources of 8,695 millions 
out of $25,966 millions (the totals re- 
fer approximately to June 30, 1919). 
The Calder bill, having the approval 
of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Council of State Bank- 
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Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. 
31, 4, 30, 12, 
1918 | 1919 | 1919) | 1919 
aif 
New York $120.9 | $112.8 | $107.0 | $128.5 
Bostonian ramcuc 44,2 41.7 49.4 57.6 
Philadelphia .. 19.9] 15.4] 18.0 22.4 
Pittsburgh .... 4.7 4.3 5.3 6.5 
Cleveland ..... 8.2 6.6 7.3 8.7 
Richmond ..... 4.8 4.4 2.5 3.0 
Chicago <i. ..u. 29.7] 21,0}. 25.3] 26.8 
San Francisco. 9.6 aOR) 10.6 17.2 
St. Dowisancccs 11.8) 11.9 6.9 5.5 
Minneapolis 3.4 1.6 1.8 5.6 
Portland, Ore.. 3.3 7H) Ly, ak 
All other cities ster pete ee B00 
All national 
banks ji. sen. $305.1 | $269.2 | $272.0 | $323.2 
Other member 
banks canes 175.5 | 182.1.) 194.5) wa. 
Total)... ash $480.6 | $451.3 | $466.6] .... 


On the same dates, respectively, the 
Federal reserve banks reported the fol- 
lowing holdings of paper bought in the 
open market: 292.2, 266.2, 315.9, and 
335.3 millions. On June 30, of the 
315.9 millions of acceptances held by 
the Federal reserve banks, 314.4 mil- 
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lions was bank acceptances, and of 
this amount 233.5 millions, or 50 per 
cent. of the total outstanding on that 
date, was member-bank acceptances; 
the rest was divided as follows: 38.6 
millions of non-member-bank accept- 
ances, 29.7 millions of private bank 
acceptances, and 12.6 millions of ac- 
ceptances of foreign bank branches 
and agencies. The greatest reason for 
the failure of acceptances to make 
progress during the year has been the 
widely fluctuating but prevailingly 
high rate of interest on stock-exchange 
call and time loans. Banks or others 
having idle funds found higher return 
by loaning to stock-market operators 
than by purchasing acceptances. 
Banks also found ready funds at fa- 
vorable rates by rediscounting war 
paper or their own notes secured by 
war securities, and therefore it was 
no advantage to hold acceptances for 
rediscount purposes. The acceptance 
market also suffered because so much 
of the banks’ funds were tied up in 
Treasury certificates of indebtediress. 

Continuous progress has been made, 
however, in the use of trade accept- 
ances. In certain of the Federal re- 
serve districts, as Cleveland, and in 
many trades, as flour, silk, and cotton, 
the acceptance is coming into more 
general use. The executive committee 
of the American Acceptance Council 
elected Paul M. Warburg chairman 
and opened offices and bureau of infor- 
mation in New York and a speakers’ 
bureau. Local branches of the Coun- 
cil are being organized in the larger 
cities. The function of the Council is 
to promote the use of the trade and 
bank acceptance. 

Some of the more important devel- 
opments in the acceptance field during 
the last two years have been: (1) the 
o1ganization and establishment of dis- 
count banks, such as the Foreign 
Trade Banking Corporation, the Dis- 
count Corporation of New York, the 
First National Corporation of Boston, 
ete.; (2) the fact that many security 
houses have begun to handle accept- 
ances as a branch of their business; 
(3) the founding of acceptance houses, 
as the Foreign Credit Corporation of 
New York, after the London models, 
whose business it is to accept drafts of 
both foreign and domestic clients and 
to promote the financing of exports. 


Discount Rates.—After the entry of 
United States into the war the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, from the necessi- 
ties of the situation, utilized the re- 
sources of the banking system in every 
legitimate way to support war finance. 
The rate of discount at the Federal re- 
serve banks was fixed to facilitate the 
placing of the Liberty Loans and pay- 
ment of taxes and the stabilizing of 
the market for Liberty bonds. Differ- 
ential rates were maintained in favor 
of borrowings by member banks on 
their own or their customers’ notes, 
when secured by war obligations (A. 
Y. B., 1918, p. 401). The reserve sys- 
tem proved itself eminently successful 
in these financial operations. With 
the cessation of the war exigencies the 
Treasury is withdrawing from the 
long-term loan market and reducing 
its requirements for short-term accom- 
modations, and the discount policy of 
the Board will once more be fixed sole- 
ly with a view to accommodating com- 
merce and business. In_ repeated 
warnings during the year the Board 
has urged member banks to reduce 
their war paper and classify their 
loans and discriminate against those 
applications the purpose of which was 
to use the borrowed funds in specula- 
tive operations. But the caution was 
little heeded; speculative activity has 
proceeded beyond all precedent (see 
XII, Economic Conditions) ; high eall- 
and renewal stock-loan rates have 
made it very profitable to member 
banks to rediscount war paper or bor- 
row on their collateral notes at the re- 
serve banks’ preferential rates. The 
result has been a considerable inflation 
of bank credits and notes and of spec- 
ulation. The reserve against deposits 
and Federal reserve notes fell in Octo- 
ber to the bare legal minimum. The 
Federal Reserve Board has hesitated 
to raise its discount rates because such 
action would tend to lower the price of 
Liberty bonds and also because it had 
agreed to provide preferential discount 
rates for war paper until the Victory 
note payments had been completed. 
On Nov. 3 it announced increases of 
one-fourth to three-fourths of one per 
cent. in discount rates, the largest in- 
creases applying to war paper. Al- 
though this reduces the margin of 
profit, it is doubtful how “effective” 
(in the sense of the term in London) 
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the discount rate will be in the mar- 
ket. 

The estimated amounts of Liberty 
bonds, Victory notes, Treasury certifi- 
eates, and war paper held by the banks 
of the country on June 30, 1919, were 
as follows, in millions: 


rs freas- 
ib- Vic- ury 
Held by erty tory Cer- Taper 
Bonds | Notes tif- 
icates 
National 
banks .. $770 $405 | $1,000 | $1,4001 
Other 
member 
banks .. 293 192 360 645 
All other 
banks .. 4001 2501 4001 4501 
Total $1,463 $847 | $1,760 | $2,495 
Total out- 
standing | $16,304 | $3,468 | $3,634 | $6,565 


1 Estimated. 


Branch Banks.—Expansion of the 
Federal reserve system in the matter 
of Federal reserve bank branches has 
been very marked during the past two 
years. The causes have been the 
greater operations of the Federal re- 
serve banks, the growth of the par- 
collection system, and the increased 
appreciation of the service of the led- 
eral reserve system by the members. 
There are now 22 such branches, of 
which five were opened in 1917, 11 in 
1918, and six in 1919, and the Federal 
Reserve Board is considering further 
applications. The average monthly 
total expenses of running a_ branch 
bank has ranged from $3,852 at Birm- 
ingham to $12, 317 at Pittsburgh, and 
the gross earnings of the New Orleans 
branch were highest at $98,748 for the 
first half of 1919. 

The cessation of hostilities has given 
greater opportunities for the estab- 


lishment of branches abroad by state | 


and national banks and has released 
for service abroad many bank men 
familiar with foreign business. The 
desire of the banks and manufacturers 
and exporters to keep and extend the 
war-born foreign trade has led to 
spirited attempts to found foreign 
branches. The banks, either national 
or doing business under agreement 
with the Federal Reserve Board, had 
on Sept. 1 branches in the following 
- numbers, respectively: 


National City 
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Bank of New York, 42; First National 
Bank of Boston, one; American 
Foreign Banking Corporation, eight; 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, two 
branches and a large chain of affiliated 
institutions in Spanish America; Asia 
Banking Corporation, six; Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, 25; Park- 
Union Foreign Banking Corporation, 
two. 

The Federal Reserve Banks.—A- 
consolidated statement of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks in mid-October, 1918 
and 1919 is given on the next page. 

It should be noted (1) that the to- 
tal gold reserves of the system in- 
creased by 112 millions despite the 
adverse movement of gold from the 
country; (2) that the whole of the 
increase in bills discounted for mem- 
bers consisted of war paper, namely, 
436 millions, thus tying up still more 
the bank funds in permanent obliga- 
tions rather than in commercial paper 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 397) ; (3) that the 
earning assets of the 12 banks in- 
eredsed 607 millions, thus adding to 
their prosperity; (4) that the uncol- 
lected items (deferred availability) 
increased, due largely to the broader 
reach of the par-collections system; 
(5) that the gross deposits increased 
574 millions, of which 335 millions 
consists of reserve of member banks; 
(6) that the Federal reserve notes in- 
creased 250 millions and the Federal 
reserve banknotes 196 millions (for 
reasons see “Currency,” supra); and 
(7) that the combined effect of the in- 
crease of deposits and notes was to re- 
duce the gold reserve against them to 
the unprecedented figure of 46.1 per 
cent. 

The total earnings of the 12 Federal 
reserve banks for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1919, were 46.7 millions, 
compared with 24.8 millions for the 
corresponding period of 1918; the cur- 
rent expenses for the respective peri- 
ods were 9.1 and 4.1 millions; and in 
addition, the expenses of the fiscal 
agent departments (these are reim- 
bursable by U. 8. Treasury) were 11.1 
and 6.4 millions respectively. The net 
earnings were thus 37.6 millions, or at 
the rate of 92 per cent. per year on the 
average paid-in capital of 81.8 mil- 
lions, compared with 55.9 per cent. in 
1918 and 9.8 per cent. in 1917. These 
banks have therefrom come fully into 
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FECERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Oct. 18, Oct Oct. 18, Oct. 17, 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
(saillions) | (millions) (millions) | (millions) 
— 
q 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cate Bue Capital paid in.. 79.0 85.0 
certificates SUEPIUS 5 a ccieiee we 1.0 81.0 
vault eee i $382.0 $252.0 Gurerimont de- 
Gold _ settlemen LESS sc even ote 179.0 133.0 
abate) opsaapae tae 416.0 461.0 Due te \members, 
Gold with foreign reserve account 1,506.0 1,841.0 
agencies ....... 5.0 107.0 Other deposits... 112.0 101.0 
Collection items.. 505.0 882.0 
Total gold held 
by these banks $804.0 $820.0 Total gross de- 
Gold | with eee DOSitsuit ade: $2,384.0 $2,958.0 
era reseryv Federal reserve 
agents §....-- ee 1,173.0 1,201.0 notes in actual 
Gold redemption circulation 2,502.0 $2,752.0 
BUTIGI icc ces ces 57.0 107.0 Federal reserve 
BPP cola’ be bene ae in 
iF circulation (not 
serves ....... $2,035.0 $2,128.0 liability) ...... 55.0 249.0 
Legal tender : All other liabili- 
notes, silver, etc. 52.0 70.0 Pisennae ay UaanAN 40.0 34.0 
Total reserves. | $2,087.0 $2,199.0 Total liabilities | $5,063.0 $6,161.0 
Bills discounted Ratio of gold re- 
pecurcd by Goy- serves to net de- 
ernmen war osit liabilities 
obligations .... 1,262.0 1,698.0 pad Federal re- 
Bills discounted, serve note liabili- 
allpyother.|.).. -| 452.0 422.0 ties combined....] 50.6% 46.1% 
Total pu ats Ratio of total re- 
Corum te or serves to net de- 
members ...... 1,687.0 2,121.0 posit and Federal 
Bills bought in 7 reserve note lia- 
open market... 370.0 343.0 bilities combined 51.1% 48.3% 
Total bills on ee 
serves to Federal 
andioe secs $2,058.0 $2,464.0 reserve notes in 
U. S. Government actual circula- 
long-term secu- tion, after setting 
MIGIES Hass aeel siete 28.0 27.0 aside 35 per cent. 
Uv. A Government against net de- 
short-term  se- osit liabilities. . bi c 
curities ........ 67.0 Deg Ok eee eens oUt eS 61.3% 57.1% 
Municipal war- . 
HSS) GAGRROO ARE 0.2 The degree to which the member 
Se eee banks are using the discount privilege 
Pace EMO $2,154.0 $2,761.0 with the Federal reserve banks is 
Uncollected items 803.0 1,115.0 | shown in the following table: 
Five per cent. re- 
demption fund 
against Federal Number of |Number of 
reserve bank inlederiall Member »Member 
Motesmucneh toes 3.0 12.0 Reserve Bank |banks in Banks 
All other re- of District on | Accommo- 
SOUTCES .....-.. 13.0 73.0 Aug. 31, |dated dur- 
oe eee | 1919 ing August 
Total resources| $5,063.0 $6,161.0 
Boston ec cise as 429 oe 
: New York ...... 741 381 
their own and proved to be great | Philadelphia 670 389 
profit-making institutions. Over 82/ Cleveland ...... oe ae 
per cent. of the earnings of 1919, com- ORS 497 241 
pared with 59 per cent. for 1918, came | Chicago ........ 1,364 468 
from bills, largely war paper, dis- | St. Louis 528 185 
2 ale Minneapolis . 896 163 
counted for member banks; and the|scansas City. 1,014 295 
earnings from acceptances bought in|] Dallas .......... 748 341 
the open market declined from 22.6|San Francisco.. 680 242 
per cent. in 1918 to 11 per cent. in the motaleee, se 8 904 3,460 
following year. — 
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By an amendment of March 3 the 
banks were privileged to retain the 
Government’s share of the net earn- 
ings beyond six per cent. and convert 
it into surplus until the surplus shall 
amount. to 100 per cent. of the sub- 
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seribed capital stock of the bank; this 
was made retroactive to cover the half- 
year ending Dec. 31, 1918. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive strength and activities of the 12 
banks: 


RESERVE BANKS, OCT. 17, 1919 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


8 
& n b an 
*| | a ° 
3 a|s re als Oo i 
° 3 = 5 ale i re BON s 
r= fe caetn| sch eH f= a eve) LS Mesa ad TN eB 2 a 
§ B/2/8)/ e/s|alal2| 3 3 
nD Ee = 5 S| S| qa] ale a 2 
fo} a a = = an nes as Rant 3 3 3 ° 
ay Ze Mi | fea eh OUI ca es Ne naa aes 
dy ae 2 DOES 
Total gold reserves....... 160 | 552|183 | 210} 88) 75 | 459} 97] 68] 76} 39) 169] 2,128 
Bills discounted : 
Secured by government | 
obligations ............ 121) 698) 181/122] 83] 71/179} 56] 87] 53) 38] 55 | 1,698 

UE SOLIRENS | Siaieiaic's elawanee 12} 116|) 25) 24] 18] 35) 46) 26) 21) 48| 23] 22) 422 
Bills bought in open mar- 

REGEN 3 acalaisiavel scl etebs etolale er 46 85...) 86) 6 8| 42 vOnlae see e 1} 90} 842 
Total earning assets. 202 | 974 | 237 | 209 |-119 | 180 | 312 | 108 | 87 | 123 | 75 | 179 | 2,761 
Total resources........... 470 | 1,926 | 475 | 510 | 292 | 255 | 914 | 285 | 177 | 279 | 178 | 399 | 6,161 
Capital paid in,....... 7 2a LTD ae ae a eae: es 3 3 5 85 
Government deposits..... 12 45] 10] 13 1 5B} 12 6 4 7 4} 10} 133 
Due to members—reserve 

ROCOMEE ad sis Mnci es sae aes 56| 47] 258} 63] 53] 85) 51] 110 /|1,841 
Total gross deposits 140 | 97 | 385 | 183 | 79 | 155 | 96 | 162 | 2,958 
Federal reserve note 

CITCWlALion: |i .<icmicccale 215 | 758 | 219 | 248 | 131 | 187 | 462 | 128) 83] 96) 61) 214 | 2,752 
Federal reserve bank 

notes in circulation..... 21 52] 27} 22| 10) 138] 40] 16 The 91) LO) 249 


Domestic Exchange and Collec- 
tions—The accustomed autumnal 
flow of funds to the interior has de- 
clined in recent years, until in Septem- 
ber, 1919, the direction of the flow was 
reversed, and the supply of both call 
and time money in New York was 
measurably increased by an_ influx 
from the interior, the first time the 
West has had a surplus of loanable 
funds at crop-moving time. The rea- 
sons were that the banks of the West 
overestimated their needs for crop 
- moving and accumulated too great 
surplus funds for this purpose. Their 
huge surplus has been built up 
through the great new wealth which 
the West gained during the progress 
of the war. 

The controversy between New York 
bankers and those in other cities, par- 
ticularly Boston, over collection 
charges on acceptances payable in the 
other cities, which was active in the 
summer of 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
395),/came into the forum again in 
February, 1919. Some dealers re- 
ported an unwillingness on the part of 


some New York banks to accept the | 
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compromise method, used for some 
months, by which the Boston and oth- 
er banks “got around” the charge im- 
posed by the New York banks without 
acknowledging the principle of the 
justice of the charge. The Federal re- 
serve system came to the rescue and 
arrived at a solution which hid fair to 
satisfy everybody; by it an acceptance 
payable in any Federal reserve city 
or branch thereof will immediately be- 
come available as cash reserve in any 
other reserve center throughout the 
system on the same date as maturity 
of the draft, through process of the 
Gold Settlement Fund. Proceeds of 
bankers’ acceptances payable else- 
where than in Federal reserve or Fed- 
eral reserve branch cities will be avail- 
able, subject to payment, one or more 
days after maturity, according to pub- 
lished schedule. Not only does this 
settle the controversy, but it also helps 
to broaden the acceptance market 
throughout the United States. 

The Federal reserve clearing system 
has continued to grow. The present 
situation is shown in the following 
table: 
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PAR COLLECTIONS 


nes! 23 

n re Sex nv 

a iS) £4 2 

838 |228.,| aea5 

Federal Pay cay 0a ee epi! oT as 

Reserve ena ese Sad 
Bank 2Q |n, Bel Sw 

of gs 95nS| OM AB 

Z§8 \9sam| Poke 

a g oOSo 

= 35 oan r=} 

as BS 

Boston ........ 430 242 none 
New York .... 744 319 none 
Philadelphia . 670 409 none 
Cleveland .... 83 1,014 75 
Richmond 573 418 1,026 
TAHIANCA . usceee 431 349 DOT, 
Whicago ssc 1,363 3,184 1,012 
Ste wuouis: ..... 527 1,731 922 
Minneapolis .. | 899 1,485 1,384 
Kansas City... 1,017 2,502 755 
DANAS osc. pai 748 392 822 
San Francisco 681 917 149 
8,920 12,962 7,062 


It will be observed that the non-par 
banks are largely in the South and 
Middle West. Besides the states in 
the first three districts, the following 
states have only par banks (Oct. 1): 
Maryland, Ohio, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada; the first 


_ four of these came into the par list 


during September. The par lst now 
includes 21,882 institutions out of a 
total of 29,244; a spirited campaign 
is on to make the list all-inclusive. 
The clearings and transfers through 
the Gold Settlement Fund for 1919 will 
much exceed those for 1918; the totals 
are as follows: 
Millions 
$1,052 


The balance in the Fund at close of 
business on Nov. 20 was 449.7 mil- 
lions, and in the Federal reserve 
agents’ fund 833.5 millions. 

State, Savings, and Private Banks, 
Loan and Trust Companies,—Accord- 
ing to the State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, there 
are now in the United States, 21,028 
state-chartered banking institutions, 
including commercial state banks, 
trust -ompanies, and savings banks. 
The total resources of such institu- 
tions are 25,966 millions. This sum 
plus the resources of the 7,705 nat- 
ional banks, as of June 30, makes the 


total banking resources of the nation 
46,765 millions, in 28,733 banks. 
The increase shown by state banking 
institutions over the statement com- 
piled in June, 1918, from the latest 
figures then available is 605 institu- 
tions, and 248 million capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits and 3,690 
millions total resources. The above 
and following figures may be fairly 
said to average as of June 30, 1919. 
The following table presents the dis- 
tribution of assets and liabilities: 


Millions 

CADITA LG Selce: senate (etioeneie vaneracsud terete tome $ 1,307 
HOM LUS Fenel ete deletes ut) eral scelen seta 1,332 
UWnidivideds prohts ec dis cilaleieiete/e eteve 258 
$ 2,899 

MXEDOSLGS) here: aveercer ae C/soerercneke’ og ere here 21,632 
Loans and discounts ........... 12,257 
Bonds, stocks, securities, etc. ... 8,497 
TObST WNESOUTCES: csc. oh soto aene es $25,965 


Foreign Exchange and Gold Move- 
ments.—From Jan. 1, 1919, to Sept. 
10 there was a net excess of exports of 
152.8 millions of gold. This leaves a 
net excess of imported gold since Aug. 
1, 1914, of 918.6 millions (see also 
XII, Economic Conditions; and XIX, 
External Commerce). Also there had 
been a net export of silver amounting 
to 109.4 millions since Jan. 1, 1919, 
and 389.1 millions since Aug. 1, 1914. 
The gold shipments have been mainly 
to Japan and South America and sil- 
ver shipments to India and Hong 
Kong, with which places the balances 
of trade have been unfavorable. 

With respect to Europe our favor- 
able balance of trade has continued to 
be of huge proportions (see also XII, 
Economic Conditions), and exchange 
rates have fallen to unprecedented lev- 
els. On March 20 J. P. Morgan & Co. 
announced that they would no longer 
peg sterling exchange (A. Y. B., 1918, 
p- 399), and they had ceased support- 
ing franc exchanges a few days earlier. 
Exchange broke thereafter and, with 
some rallies, has sagged very low ever 
since. Various private and govern- 
mental measures have been taken to 
relieve the adverse position in which 
our exporters have been placed by the 
depreciated exchange. (1) the flota- 
tion of loans in the United States by 
Great Britain; (2) the establishment 
of export credits by Belgium; (3) the 
so-called “Davison plan” which was 
abandoned in favor of the “Edge 
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plan”; (4) the attempts at Federal 
legislation, chiefly the Edge bill, which 
provides for the Federal incorporation 
of one or more concerns to handle the 
composite commercial-financial busi- 
ness of the American export trade, 
with power to exercise the ordinary 
banking functions but also to advance 
cash to foreign purchasers of Ameri- 
can exports on such security, say, as a 
foreign manufacturing plant, the new 
institutions to be subject to rules and 
regulations laid down by the Federal 
Reserve Board (see also XII, Conduct 
of Business); (5) the amendment of 
Sect. 25 of the Federal Reserve Act to 
the effect that national banks may in- 
vest up to five per cent. of their capital 
and surplus in the stock of concerns 
chartered under United States law and 
engaged in foreign or international 
financial operations relating to the ex- 
port business (see also infra); (6) 
Senator Owen has continued to push 
the “Foreign Exchange Bank” project 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 400). All legisla- 
tion, however, has been held up by 
the long contest over the Peace 
Treaty. 

On June 9 the Federal Reserve 
Board announced that it revoked, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, the control 
heretofore exercised over transactions 
in foreign exchange and over the ex- 
portation of coin, bullion, and cur- 
rency; the exceptions applied to the 
exportation and importation of ruble 
notes, or exchange operation with So- 
viet Russia, and to exchange transac- 
tions with territories where operations 
of the kind were for the time being 
permitted only through the American 
Relief Administration. The control 
of gold and silver movement begun on 
Sept. 7, 1917, thus came to-an end on 
June 30, 1919, as did also the control 
over exchange transactions begun on 
Jan. 26, 1918. The gold embargo had 
resulted in the issue of 1,142 licenses 
for shipping 152.3 millions of gold, 
about 1,500 licenses covering 502.7 mil- 
lions of silver, and about 1,817 licenses 
covering 208.1 millions of currency 
other than U.S. gold and silver certifi- 
cates. Some 755 applications of all 
classes were declined. 

The Postal Savings System.—The 
Postal savings system developed lit- 
tle during 1919, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Dec. 31, 1918 


Total deposi- 
tories in op- 
eration .... 

Total deposits 
(exclusive 
of accumu- 
lated inter- 
est) 

Number of 
depositors 

Average prin- 
cipal per de- 
positor 

Funds depos- 
ited in banks 

Funds invest- 
ed in Goy- 


6,567 


$167,652,730.00 
593,772 


$282.35 
$145,958,158.42 


$18,114,980.00 


June 30, 1919 


6,439: 


$167,323,260.00 
565,509 


$295.88 
$135,942,981.09 


$29,253,900.00 


Two issues of postal savings bonds 
were made during the year, dated Jan. 
land July 1, as follows: 


Issue Registered | Coupon Total 
AGED iors $83,900 $7,180 $91,080 
Wd Nye oe 95,320 7,820 103,140 

Total $355,720 $36,680 $392,400 


The ten leading states with respect 
to deposits on June 30, 1919, and the 
amount of the deposits in each were: 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Ohio 
Michigan 
New Jersey . 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
Connecticut 
California 


BE AAS eras Acenat $46,110,244.26 


17, 198, 630.60 
8, 890, 761.80 
7,942,968.41 
6,361,236.27 
5,975,536.07 


©] 5,1077507.10 


4,222,433.18 
3,445,511.95 
3,027,401.22 


The ten leading cities with respect 
to deposits on June 30, 1919 were: 


New York, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. 


-- 2,697,086.00 
++ 2,183,805.00 
+. 2,116,739.00 
++ 1,881,493.00 


. -40,058,215.00 
+» 12,611,149.00 


7,743,441.00 
5,614,034.00 


-. 3,942,140.00 


3,141,614.00 


The kind and number of banking in- 
stitutions qualified on June 30, 1919, 


as 


depositories 


funds were as follows: 


National 


banks 
State banks .. 
Savings banks 
Trust companies 


for postal savings 


Private banks under state supervision 9 
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The Federal Farm Loan System.— 
In its annual report submitted to 
Congress on Dec. 31, 1918, the Farm 
Loan Board recommended that amend- 
ments be passed to change from $10,- 
000, to $25,000 the maxmium loan per- 
mitted, to change from $500 to $100 
the minimum amount, and to permit 
it to write fire insurance on farm prop- 
erty. A statistical statement issued 
in this report said that eight per cent. 
of the proceeds of loans were used to 
buy land; 10 per cent. for buildings 
and improvements; 60 per cent to pay 
off existing mortgages; 10 per cent for 
_payment of other debts; five per cent. 
for purchase of bank stock; four per 
cent. for purchase of live stock; and 
three per cent. for implements and 
equipment. 

Up to July 1 the total amount of 
mortgage loans closed since the estab- 
lishment of the system was 234 mil- 
lions, to 91,472 farmers. The grand 
total of loans closed to June 30 was 
distributed among the 12 districts as 
follows: 


Millions 
ROD TRE SENSU MEY Sy relate \afayaid'e/arei stale /dsels\e's.ais\siciafeleia els’ $32.8 
ROSSA — Aga dabooosppdoqudenunarade shiooG 32.0 
ROE MMRED ANI LU erate Miata icteleisinioie ¢-oresenisle isle eiweleiciess 30.3 
PRIS COD se 1n\e crotescinl-tcl-iese’s\cisletsroin cfeiais's sista sini 25.6 
OCI LOE) ps agg tO BPD DEBE OL EEC? done 21.2 
PMMA TORM IN Lec o\a Sicecinidiicie’s cick Wie ceicle sjnie\ctale-ove 18.2 
ME MROOTLCATIS 2) <\nis slats u's sais visicin Clarciueis cw eata 16.3 
Louisville 15.7 
Berkeley ... 12.5 
Columbia 12.3 
Baltimore .. 8.6 
Springfield 8.3 


Numerous joint-stock. land banks 
have been established during the year. 
Under date of July 9 the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association reported 
that there were 21 such chartered 
banks and that 100 other applications 
were being considered. The 21 banks 
are in 12 states, considerably concen- 
trated about Iowa, and therefore lim- 
iting their loan area to 20 states and 
leaving a monopoly to the Federal land 
banks in 28 states. Various issues of 
joint-stock land bank bonds have been 
sold, largely through syndicates. The 
bonds are five to 20 years in term and 
bear five per cent. interest, tax-free; 
they sell above par so as to yield 4.50 
to 4.65 per cent. to the optional date 
and five per cent. thereafter. 

The initial subscription of capital 


stock in the Federal land banks 
amounted to $9,000,000 and was made 
by the Government. The growth of 
loans has resulted, on account of the 
provisions requiring five per cent. con- 
tributions to stock, up to Oct. 1 in 
increasing the capital of these banks 
to $21,000,000, and in repaying to the 
Government $626,321 of the capital 
originally subscribed. 

The Federal Land Bank of Houston 
was the first (October, 1918) to de- 
clare a dividend. It was followed by 
the bank of Spokane in April, 1919. 
The Spokane Bank dividend amounted 
to $60,000 and was distributed among 
400 farm-loan associations, which far- 
ther distributed it among their 10,000 
stockholders. Using the one per cent. 
spread between their loan rate and the 
bond rate, the Federal land banks in 
about a year and a half prior to Oct. 
1, 1919, not only wiped out their im- 
pairment of capital, but accumulated 
a surplus of more than $740,000 after 
paying dividends of $324,919. This 
proves conclusively that the system is 


| a financial success and can be made 


self-supporting on less than a one per 
cent. margin. The declaration of div- 
idends will further the system, for 
borrowers will no longer fret about 
purchasing non-dividend-paying stock. 

In June an offering of $54,000,000 
of 4144 per cent. farm-loan bonds was 
made through the Federal land banks 
direct and through a syndicate of 
bankers. They’ were issued at 100% 
and interest, netting 4.38 per cent. to 
optional date and 4% per cent. there- 
after. The tax-exemption feature of 
these bonds has continued to be the 
center of attack by the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers’ Association and Sena- 
tor McFadden and others in Congress. 
Suit was started in behalf of the Kan- 
sas City Title and Trust Co. to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of the 
Farm Loan Act, but the U. 8. District 
Court on Oct. 31, 1919, dismissed the 
suit, thus in effect establishing the va- 
lidity of the Act and all of its provi- 
sions. 

Federal Legislation.—The Platt 
amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act became law on Sept. 5. It author- 
izes national banks, without regard to 
the amount of capital and surplus, to 
invest, with the permission of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and under condi- 
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tions laid down by it, an amount not 
exceeding in the aggregate five per 
cent. of their paid-in capital and sur- 
plus in the stock of one or more cor- 
porations chartered under the laws of 
the United States or any of the states 
thereof .and, regardless of location, 
principally engaged in such phases of. 
international or foreign financial oper- 
ations as may be necessary to facili- 
tate the export of goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise from the United States, or 
any of its dependencies or insular pos- 
sessions, to any foreign country; pro- 
vided, however, that the total of such 
investments by any one bank shall not 
exceed 10 per cent. of its capital and 
surplus. The Act also provides that 
banks operating branches abroad are 
subject to the call of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for information con- 
eerning the condition of such 
branches, and, likewise, every member 
bank investing in the capital stock of 
banks or export corporations shall be 
required to furnish information con- 
cerning the condition of such bank or 
corporations to the Federal Reserve 
Board upon demand, and the Federal 
Reserve Board may order special ex- 
aminations of these branches, banks, 
or corporations at its discretion. The 
purpose of this Act was to provide ex- 
port facilities and to get the banks in- 
terested in export credits and thus to 
raise the exchange rates from their 
present low status. 

On Oct. 2 another amendment spon- 
sored by Senator Platt became law. 
It permits national banks to lend to 
the extent of 25 per cent. of their 
eapital and surplus (instead of 10 
per cent. as formerly) on shipping 
documents, warehouse receipts, etc., 
based on cotton and live stock, pro- 
vided the actual market value of the 
pledged property shall not be less than 
115 per cent. of the loan. 

An amendment enacted on March 3 
provides that the Government’s share 
of the excess profits of the Federal 
reserve banks above the six per cent. 
dividend to member banks shall be 
turned into surplus until the surplus 
fund of the respective banks equals 
100 per cent. of their paid-in capital 
stock, this provision being retroactive 
to cover Dec. 31, 1918, and providing 
that after the surplus fund has 
reached 100 per cent. of capital, 10 per 


cent. of net earnings shall be put 
yearly into surplus. Section 10 of the 
Federal Reserve Act was amended to 
prohibit the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and the Comptroller of the 
Currency from holding any office, posi- 
tion, or employment in any member 
bank during the time they are in office 
and for two years thereafter, and to 
prohibit the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board in like manner during 
the time they are in office or during 
the time for which they are appointed. 

The amendment of Sept. 7, 1916, 
was further amended to the effect that 
upon the affirmative vote of not less 
than five of its members the Federal 
Reserve Board may permit Federal re- 
serve banks to discount for any mem- 


‘ber bank notes, drafts, or bills or ex- 


change bearing the signature or in- 
dorsement of any one borrower from 
10 per cent. up to but not more than 
20 per cent. of the member’s capital 
and surplus; provided, however, that 
all such notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change shall be secured by not less 
than their face amount of bonds of the 
United States issued since April 24, 
1917, or certificates of indebtedness of 
the United States. An act was also 
passed amending Section 5172 so as to 
permit the issue of small-denomina- 
tion circulating notes. 

Many other measures have been be- 
fore Congress: 

(1) The Myers resolution, July 29, 
requested the Committee on ‘Banking 
and Currency to report to the Senate 
whether it was advisable for Congress 
to enact any legislation to provide for 
a gradual reduction of the amount of 
money in circulation. This called 
forth from Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board a strong letter 
defending the expansion of the Federal 
reserve notes and advising against any 
restrictive legislation. The Myers 
resolution was part of the campaign 
to reduce the price level. 

(2) It was proposed that Sec. 25 
of Federal Reserve Act be amended to 
permit national banks in cities of 
more than 100,000 and possessing a 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or 
more to establish not more than 10 
branches within the domiciling city, 
provided the state law permits state 
banks and trust, companies to found 
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branches, and then only in such num- 
ber as is permitted to the state in- 
stitutions. 

(3) The Committee on. Federal 
Legislation of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation proposed two amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act: (1) to 
Sect. 9, authorizing mutual savings 
banks without capital stock and sav- 
ings banks with capital stock enough 
to make them eligible to become 
members under existing law to join 
the Federal reserve system, provided 
the surplus of the mutuals and the 
aggregate of the capital and surplus 
of the joint-stock banks is equal to 
the amount of capital stock required 
of national banks in such places; and 
(2) to Sec. 19, authorizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by regulations to 
prescribe the conditions under which a 
time deposit may be classed as a sav- 
ings account or savings deposit, and 
providing that two- thirds of the three 
per cent. required reserve carried 
against savings deposits may consist 
of Liberty bonds or Treasury certifi- 
eates of indebtedness. 

State Legisiation.—Probably the 
most noteworthy state legislation is 
that of North Dakota under the Non- 
Partisan League. One of many so- 
cialistic bills passed provides for a 
state-owned bank, capitalized at $2,- 
000,000, the funds to be obtained by 
the sale of state bonds. It is to be 
the sole depositary of public moneys 
and the reserve agent of all state 
banks. Private deposits are to be re- 
eeived, and as an inducement to de- 
posit, these deposits are made tax-free. 
The bank may purchase out of its 
deposits the bonds which make up its 
Capital stock. The bank is empow- 
ered to make loans to the State Indus- 
trial Commission and to conduct a 
rural-credits department by issuing 
bonds against real-estate mortgages. 
Suit has been brought by a group of 
40 taxpayers against the state offi- 
cials, seeking to enjoin them from 
diverting funds raised by taxes to 
private uses. The Scandinavian- 
American Bank of Fargo was closed 
on Oct. 2 by the State Banking Board 
and was declared insolvent, with ex- 
cessive loans, on very ‘inadequate 
security, chiefly to the Non-Partisan 
League and its affiliated institutions. 


The Ohio banking law was com- 
pletely overhauled and codified. The 
most important changes are to pro- 
hibit unauthorized banking by de- 
fining the term bank; to make in- 
spection, supervision, and regulation 
more effective by increasing the re- 
sponsibility of directors and by re- 
quiring them to respond to calls and 
regulations of the superintendent of 
banks; to prohibit the establishment 
of any new private banks and setting 
higher minimum capital requirements 
for existing private banks; to limit 
foreign-exchange business to banks, 
railroads, steamship, and express 
companies and to require a $50,000 
bond of these and to require them to 
designate the agents of the company 
authorized to receive money for this 
purpose. Under the Walker Act the 
Pennsylvania Banking Department 
was reorganized, higher salaries were 
provided, building and loan associa- 
tions were made subject to examina- 
tion, etc. New York passed (1) a 
bad-check law (Ch. 314, 1918); (2) 
the Marshall-Cheney Act (April 10), 
authorizing state banks in New York 
to exercise fiduciary powers, thus 
placing them on the same plane with 
national banks and trust companies; 
(3) the Marshall Act (Feb. 26), au- 
thorizing state banks and trust com- 
panies which are members of the Ked- 
eral reserve system to carry their re- 
serves with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and exempting it from the state law 
governing reserves; (4) an amend- 
ment to Ch. 369 of the Laws of 1914, 
Sec. 190, to permit purchases of stocks 
of foreign investment companies 
licensed to do business in the state 
and to allow an investment company 
to deposit funds in its subsidiaries in 
which it owns a majority of the cap- 
ital stock; (5) an act (March 13) 
empowering the superintendent of 
banks to examine at least once a year 
the trust department of every na- 
tional bank that has been permitted 
by the Federal Reserve Board to act 
in a fiduciary capacity; (6) and an 
act (March 7) permitting the opening 
of branches by banks in cities of 
50,000 or more inhabitants, instead of 
1,000,000 as formerly. 

North Carolina authorized her 
state banks that become members of 
the Federal reserve system to carry 
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the same reserves as are required of 
other members, and authorized her 
state banks and trust companies to 
accept drafts or bills of exchange 
drawn upon them. South Dakota 
permitted her banks and trust com- 
panies which become members of the 
Federal reserve system to be examined 
by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
authorized the state authorities to dis- 
close to the Board all information 
relative to such banks and _ trust 
companies. Tennessee passed the law 
recommended by the Federal Reserve 
Board to bring about a better codrdi- 
nation of the powers of state and 
national banks and to promote uni- 
formity of state and Federal banking 
laws. Similar legislation, in whole 
or part, was passed by West Virginia, 
Colorado, Jowa, Nebraska, Ohio, 
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Oregon, California, Delaware, Maine, 
Vermont, Washington, Alabama, and 
other states. Many states authorized 
their institutions to join the Federal 
reserve system. Another line of legis- 
lation was to protect trust funds in 
the hands of national banks as 
trustees and to enable them to do 
fiduciary business; New Hampshire, 
California, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
and other states passed such laws. 
Oregon authorized her state banks 
which are members of the Federal re- 
serve system and have capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more to in- 
vest in stock of companies engaged in 
foreign banking. California author- 
ized state commercial banks and com- 
mercial departments of departmental 
banks and savings banks to rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
WENDELL M. Srrone 


General.—The years 1918 and 1919 | ticularly since it is known that up to 
in life insurance contain so much out} the time of the outbreak of the in- 


of the ordinary, in (1) the effect of 
the influenza epidemic, (2) the un- 
exampled growth of the business in 
1919, (3) the final chapter on war 
mortality, (4) the Government war- 
risk insurance, (5) the reduction in 
dividends, (6) the depreciation of se- 
curities, and (7) the completion of a 
great American Mortality Table, that 
features ordinarily worthy of more 
than brief comment must be passed 
over in this review. It may be said, 
however, that as 1918 in its slight in- 
erease of policy loans and in its other 
features showed healthful tendencies, 
these have been continued through the 
year 1919. 

Effects of the Influenza Epidemic. 
—tThe death claims from the influenza 
epidemic began to assume importance 
in September, 1918, and in a few 
weeks reached an enormous volume. 
The maximum came about the begin- 
ning of the winter, after which there 
was a gradual decrease, although 
claims were still very heavy in the 
early months of 1919. If we compare 
the amount paid as death claims for 
the year 1917 with that of the year 
1918, the excess amount paid in the 
latter year gives a fair approxima- 
tion to the death claims due directly 
or indirectly to influenza in 1918, par- 
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fluenza the year 1918 was a favorable 
one in mortality. Tor the companies 
reporting to the State of New York, 
the death claims (not including in- 
dustrial insurance) for the year “1917 
were about $189,060,000. For the 
year 1918 they were $272,000,000, an 
increase of about $83,000,000, or well _ 
towards 45 per cent. Although the 
figures for 1919 are not yet compiled, 
it is known that the ravages of the 
influenza during the first few months 
were severe, so that the total of 1919 
will be very high, though probably 
not as high as in 1918. Even the ~ 
comparison of the figures of total 
claims incurred does not adequately 
show how much the influenza meant 
to the companies, for the reason that 
deaths from influenza were mostly at 
the younger ages, where the policies 
had been but a short time in force 
and consequently had but a small re- 
serve, whereas most deaths occur at 
comparatively high ages, after policies 
have been many years in force and 
have accumulated a very much larger 
reserve. Although the total loss from 
influenza will be divided in the statis- 
tics between the years 1918 and 1919, 
the loss really was that of one season, 
the fall and winter season of 1918 
and 1919, and was practically all em- 
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braced in a period of six months. The 
influenza mortality was an important 
factor in the reduction by a number of 
important companies of dividends to 
policyholders in the year 1919, and it 
will be an important factor in further 
reduction in the dividends payable in 
1920. No such pestilence has been 
known since the plagues of centuries 
ago, and the fact is impressive that it 
should be felt by policyholders only 
in a moderate reduction of dividends. 

New Business.—The year 1919 has 
been as remarkable for increase in new 
business as was the winter season with 
which it began for unprecedented mor- 
tality. The previous decade had 
shown an increase in new issues in 
each year over the preceding with 
searcely a setback, but these increases 
from one year to the next had been 
measured by a small percentage, al- 
though the cumulative effect was 
large; the new issues of 1918, for ex- 
ample, were less than 18 per cent. 
greater than those of 1917 but were 
nearly 90 per cent. greater than those 
of 1914. The increase of 1919 over 
1918 corresponds rather to the in- 
crease of a period of former years 
than to a single year, and it may reach 
from 75 per cent. to 85 per cent. This 
means that the increase alone in new 
issues is more by hundreds of millions 
than the total new issues of any year 
prior to 1917. 

Although various causes have con- 
tributed more or less to this increase, 
the writer believes the fundamental 
cause to be the shrinkage of the dol- 


lar. Jf the insurance in force at the 
end of 1918 is compared with that 
in force at the end of 1914, 
we find a 40 per cent. increase 


in the number of dollars, but if 
the value of the dollar is taken into 
account, we find a real decrease; thus 
in real value the country has less in- 
surance than some years ago, and the 
‘enormous new issues are necessary to 
catch up. As applied to the in- 
dividual, the shrinkage of the dollar 
increases the new issues in two ways: 
first, the man who five years ago re- 
quired $10,000 to protect his family 
will now, with the fifty-cent dollar, 
require $20,000 to furnish the same 
‘protection, and is consequently in the 
market for $10,000 more insurance; 
‘second, the young man, perhaps just 
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married, taking out his first insurance 
will now require $10,000 where $5,000 
would have seemed sufficient a few 
years ago. Among other causes which 
have contributed to the increase are to 
be counted the influenza, which 
brought to everyone a realization of 
the suddenness with which death may 
come even to the young and vigorous; 
the demobilization of the Army, which 
has increased the numbers of the in- 
suring public; the Government war- 
risk insurance, which made the idea 
of insurance more familiar to a large 
part of the population and which also 
set a high standard of amount to be 
earried by the average man; and the 
increasing use of insurance for busi- 
ness purposes, such as the furnishing 
of ready cash to pay large inheritance 
taxes, the protection of a corporation 
against the loss entailed by the death 
of one of its valuable officers, and the 
protection of employees by group in- 
surance. 

An incident of the flood of new busi- 
ness was that the New York statute 
limiting the amount that could be 
written in a year by any one company 
had to be modified to prevent its put- 
ting an arbitrary stop to the writing 
of insurance by many companies in the 
state. 

War Mortality.—Death losses due 
to the war may be divided into two 
classes, (1) those of persons who lived 
in some one of the countries which en- 
tered the war at or near the beginning 
and (2) those who were resident in 
the United States. It was to be ex- 
pected that companies having a con- 
siderable European business in force 
would suffer heavily in losses among 
the first class. The chapter is now 
near enough completion, though there 
are many losses still to be reported, 
particularly for German and Austrian 
policies, for it to be safe to state that 
total losses are small compared with 
those expected early in the war. No 
figures have been made public by the 
companies, but it is possible to give 
the figures as of Nov. 26, 1919, of one 
company having a large European 
business, namely, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. 

At the beginning of the war the 
Mutual Life had in force in the coun- 
tries which early entered the war, in- 
eluding Canada, nearly $200,000,000 
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STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES LIFE 
(Insurance Year 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Book) 


END OF YEAR 
a 0 © ot 
“3 : gS a i ua 
of | dam | $2 | go@| 82 | goa CME ran cts 
Ss | 228| 28 | 288 | 828 | BSS | S88 | SS | su8 
YEAR et | Or) Oe oe SOR aie) Ome ai CS 
ba | e8#a | Sa | 23a | "ae | uae | Sa!) Ce | eee 
ZO 4<8 | nd Aes ao Se Bo BO aT 
° Bel 
B Ss (=) a Z es 
MORE Fe papier 223 $6,427 $709 $1,081 $1,335 $711 $995 $4,708 | $24,287 
SD WG ets 228 - 5,915 1748 928 1,248 590 845 3,982 22,024 
1916 232 5,590 702 846 1,124 555 790 3,274 19,854 
1915 235 5,190 663 | 784 1,042 544 767 2,643 18,851 
1914 250 4,940 665 748 988 510 708 2,507 17,381 
1913 259 4,658 624 715 925 468 659 2,533, 16,588 


1 Includes amounts set apart for dividends to policyholders during following year. 


2 Includes industrial business. 3 Does not 


of insurance. Its total deaths classed 
as war claims from these countries up 
to November, 1919, were a little under 
$2,000,000, that is, about one per cent. 
of the business in force and about two 
per cent. of the total death claims of 
the company for the period of the war. 
It is to be noted, however, that this 
company was peculiarly circumstanced 
in that it had withdrawn from Prussia 
in 1895, the rest of Germany in 1904, 
and France and Italy in 1906, so that 
at the outbreak of the war a larger 
proportion of its insured in these 
countries were beyond military age 
than if it had written new business 
up to the beginning of hostilities. 
The experience of the United States 
business shows a total amount of war 
death claims a little larger than that 
above mentioned, namely, about $2,- 


include industrial business. 


200,000, the total of all being some- 
what over $4,100,000. It is estimated 


-that the final figures will increase 


this by more than $500,000. These 
figures, both for other countries and 
for the United States, include all 
deaths in service and also deaths of 
those not in service which were trace- 
able to the war. Inasmuch,as a large 
proportion of the deaths in service 
were from disease, and many of these 
would in any case have occurred, the 
total overstates the deaths that would 
be properly attributable to the war 
were it possible to determine these 
exactly. Thus, of “war claims” for 
United States residents nearly two- 
thirds of the deaths were from disease, 
influenza and pneumonia alone ac- 
counting for considerably more than 
direct war casualties. 


SURRENDERS, LAPSES, LOANS, AND DIVIDENDS 1 
(New York State Report) 


g ‘| & a & ov A eS) 
Fas peared fo iS Sg as e IS} be i 
SSS | Simi |S ces Nee ee pope a| aga = 
oo D oO iS S) 3 ie gs OA 
we lhRa|RS al See | aoe | ase) sB2| seal ecdi a a 
Die (Si SM regrS Oni) ey rn S eer ean | een tone G2 /H.2 | 24e/]que 
Year | 28 | Sg) 332 | S85 (S25 | SEs | Bee | oe | Ss |e 
sd eet te = =) pha Orn ta = Eaeaioet ta 
38|Sc8|g58|g78| eh8|S88|_ sel 2ee| see) sok 
AS) Sa | s3e—-) 5 Sls) See aan |e a= a-| sae 
sh ou ° S) i) 2° aA a g? 
& go LB een ees Bie 
; < < <q < A, tn 
35 | $20,161 | $269 $448 $146 $225 | $1,487. | $713 $137 $90 
34 18,422 284 397 143 152 | 1,238 TAL 130 93 
35 16,784 | 341 384 170 62 1,208 693 119 100 
35 | 15,632 390 433 152 58 | 1,268 691 106 113 
25 14,933 262 427 128 57 1,198 657 104 102 
34 14,304 | 339 383 106 44 1,079 614 96 87 


1 Life companies reporting to New York State only ; industrial business not included, 
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Government Insurance for Soldiers 
and Sailors—The Government life 
insurance for those in service reached 
a maximum of about forty billion dol- 
lars (not including the insurance 
analogous to workmen’s-compensation 
insurance furnished free by the Gov- 
ernment), an amount more than that 
in force at the end of 1918 in all the 
life-insurance companies and in all 
the fraternal and assessment societies 
of the country combined. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, heartily backed by the repre- 
sentatives of the life-insurance com- 
panies, to induce those leaving the 
service to continue this insurance in 
force, about 75 per cent. of discharged 
service men have already allowed it 
to lapse. Although this is unfor- 
tunate, the great purpose of the in- 
surance, to furnish protection during 
the war to those in the Army and 
Navy, has been fulfilled. That the 
same service could not under any pos- 
sibility have been furnished by pri- 
vate agency is shown by the fact that 


_the cost up to Dec. 1, 1919, has been 


over a billion dollars in claims, to 
which must be added expenses, the 
amount of which can in no way be 
ascertained because in large measure 
charged to departments other than the 
Bureau of \War-Risk Insurance, as 
against premium receipts of not over 
$350,000,000. There has been much 
dissatisfaction over alleged delay in 
paying allotments to families of sol- 
diers, which was a task imposed on 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
and in answering inquiries, and al- 
though death claims appear to have 
been promptly settled, this dissatis- 
faction has undoubtedly been one of 
the reasons for the rapid lapse of the 
insurance. Another reason is that the 
Government insurance, instead of be- 
ing “insurance without agents,” as 
thought by some, was a most extreme 
example of “high-pressure” methods 
of writing insurance, which always 
means a high lapse rate, since many 
of those taking the insurance do not 
want it. In the efforts to have as 
much as possible continued, it is being 
made easy for those who have lapsed 
to reinstate, and there are also pend- 
ing propositions to change the method 
of payment from an income to the 
beneficiary over a period of years to a 


one-sum payment when desired by the 
insured. 

Dividends.—Dividends to policy- 
holders were reduced by many com- 
panies in the year 1919. In 1920 
there will be more reductions, so that, 
although many companies will avoid 
reducing their dividend scale, both the 
years 1919, and 1920 will be known in 
the future as years of dividend reduc- 
tions. The foremost cause for this 
was the influenza losses. In addition, 
however, taxes were greatly increased, 
many companies suffered considerably 
from the depreciation in securities, 
and nearly all companies in 1919 have 
written so great an amount of new 
business as to cause a considerable 
drain on surplus. The new business 
will eventually pay for itself but not 
for a number of years, and meanwhile 
funds to carry it have to be advanced 
from the general surplus of the com- 
panies. 

Depreciation of Securities——In 
large part the securities held by life- 
insurance companies are not affected 
for the purposes of these companies 
by market fluctuations. Mortgages, 
while good, can be carried at par. 
Bonds payable at a definite time and 
not in default can be valued by the 
amortization method. Bonds in de- 
fault, however, perpetual bonds, and 
stocks must be valued at market 
value. The years 1918 and 1919 have 
shown extremely low market values, 
so that for the report of the year 1918 
the insurance commissioners adopted 
an average schedule of market values 
which could be used instead of the 
actual values as of Dec. 31. They are 
also taking similar action for the year 
1919. Besides the fact of extremely 
low market values for securities, the 
year 1919 shows many defaults, par- 
ticularly in street-railway bonds. 
(See also XII, Economie Conditions.) 

American Mortality Tables—A 
great work has just been finished in 
the construction of new mortality 
tables from the combined experience 
of 60 leading insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding all the largest companies. 
The most important of these tables is 
the “American Men” table giving the 
United States experience. The A mer- 
ican Experience Table has been for 
many years the most widely used mor- 
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UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Insurance Year Book) 


rete as in Force 
= New ___at End of Year Premiums Losses 
YEAR Cone: Business | Number of A : Received Paid 
(millions) Policies eo eun (millions) | (millions) 
| (millions) (millions) 
30 $1,143 $41 $5,703 $318 $135 
27 1,050 38 5,223 303 84 
28 998 35 4,811 275 76 
33 973 33 4,434 254 70 
31 861 31 4,163 237 64 
BL 850 29 3,977 218 60 


tality table for insurance purposes in 
the United States. It has been known 
for a long time that this table showed 
too high a mortality at the younger 
ages. At the request of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, the Actuarial Society of America 
undertook in 1915 the preparation of 
a new American table from the statis- 
tics of the insurance companies. The 
statistics were of the mortality for 
the years 1900 to 1915, so that the 
data on which the table was based 
were all recent but did not include the 
influenza period. The resulting table 
of mortality shows, as was expected, a 
very much lower mortality than the 
American Experience Table for ages 
below 50 and from the age of 50 on 
a close correspondence to the rates 
given in that table. 

Death of John R. Hegeman.—With 
the death of John R. Hegeman, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., there has passed the last of 
the little coterie of great pioneers of 
life insurance in the United States. 
Identified with the Metropolitan as 
vice-president and president for nearly 


50 years, he played a large part in the 
development of industrial as well as 
ordinary insurance, and saw his com- 
pany grow from a very small company 
to the greatest in insurance in force 
and the second greatest in assets 
among the life-insurance companies. 
of the world. 

Industrial Insurance—While in 
both the years 1918 and 1919 there 
Was an increase in the new business in 
industrial insurance, as shown by the 
table above, that increase, particularly 
in 1919, being of a good amount, it is 
in no such proportion as the increase 
in new business in ordinary life insur- 
ance. | 

Fraternal Insurance.—The statis- 
tics for the six years 1913 to 1918 
show no tendency to an increase in 
either new business or amount in force 
in fraternal orders, They suffered 
from the influenza epidemic in in- 
creased death rate as did the old line 
companies, but because of the differ- 
ences in their organization and 
method of collecting payment, it was 
a more serious matter to the fraternal 


orders. 


UNITED STATES FRATERNAL ORDERS 


(Insurance Year Book) 
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PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
S. S. Hursner 


Fire and Marine Insurance.—Ac- 
cording to the Insurance Year Book, 
725 fire and fire-marine insurance 
companies and Lloyd’s associations 
transacted business in the United 
States during 1918, as compared with 
692 in 1917, 663 in 1916, 659 in 1915, 
and 633 in 1914. The capital stock 
of these companies and associations 
totalled $131,221,000, an increase of 
3.4 per cent. as compared with 1917, 
which year in turn represented an in- 
crease of nearly 7.5 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1916. The total assets, 
exclusive of premium notes, of $1,- 
212,248,000 showed a gain of $118,- 
884,000, or nearly 11 per cent. This 
gain compares with 110 millions dur- 
ing 1917, 94 millions during 1916, 60 
millions during 1915, 26 millions dur- 
ing 1914, and 17 millions during 1913. 
In other words, the gain in assets for 
the two years 1917-18 amounts to 
nearly 1.2 times the total increase of 
the preceding four years, 1913-16. 

Net surplus amounted to $389,- 
920,000, a slight loss of $18,278,000 as 
compared with 1917. But the net 
surplus for 1917 showed a gain over 
1916 of $52,178,000, or 14.7 per cent., 
whereas for 1916 there was a gain of 
per cent. over the 
preceding year. The shrinkage in the 
surplus during 1918 was due in the 
main to the exceedingly low range of 
security values prevailing for bonds 
and standard railroad stocks. The 


decline would probably have been 
greater had it not been for the sub- 
stantial increase in rates in 1917 on 
certain classes of business, with the 
result that during the year net 
premiums were increased by the huge 
amount of nearly $159,000,000 and 
total income by $184,000,000. During 
1918 net premiums. showed a further 
large increase of $71,392,000 and total 
income of $60,279,000. In 1917 the 
gains from net premiums and other 
income much more than offset the 
total increase in disbursements of 
$106,000,000" During 1918, however, 
disbursements showed another large 
increase of $72,147,000, owing mainly 
to rising expenses of $47,519,000 and 
increased losses of $23,029,000. This 
increase in total disbursements, it 
should be noted, exceeds the increase 
in total income by $11,868,000. 

Net premiums and total income 
show increases during 1918 of 10.7 
per cent. and 8.2 per cent., respect- 
ively. These gains compare with in- 
creases of 31.1 per cent. and 33.4 per 
cent. for 1917, and with 17 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. for 1916. Paid-for 
losses show an increase of $23,029,000, 
whereas the increase for 1917 was the 
enormous amount of $72,767,000, and 
for 1916, $23,678,000. Total dis- 
bursements increased $72,147,000, as 
compared with $106,630,000 for 1917 
and $51,811,000 for 1916. Of the 
total disbursements, the amount paid 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 1 
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1 Compiled from the Insurance Year Book. 
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for losses constituted 53.5 per cent.; 
dividends, 7.3 per cent. and expenses, 
39.2 per cent. The respective ratios 
of these three items to disbursements 
in 1917 were 56.1 per cent., 7.9 per 
cent., and 35.9 per cent.; in 1916, 53.4 
per cent., 9.0 per cent., and 37.4 per 
cent.; and in 1915, 54.3 per cent., 7.1 
per cent., and 35 per cent. It is 
worthy of note that for 1918 the ratio 
of expenses to total disbursements was 
39.2 per cent., as compared with 35.9 
per cent., in 1917, 37.4 per cent. in 
1916, and 35 per cent. in 1915. 

The annual report of the New 
York Insurance Department for 1918 
also makes a similar showing. Here 
it is explained that 257@fire and fire- 
marine insurance companies writing 
fire and fire-marine insurance in New 
York State had aggregate assets on 
Dee. 31, 1918, of $1,008,129,553, an 
increase of $111,401,466 as compared 
with 1917. The total liabilities of 
these companies, excluding capital 
stock, amounted to $605,818,367, an 
increase of $75,334,903. The report 
also shows the total income to have 
been $688,350,756 and the total dis- 
bursements $560,127,303. In sum- 
marizing the situation for the year 
the report concludes: 


The business of fire insurance. all 
things considered, continued with rather 
favorable results despite the unusual haz- 
ards due to war conditions. The premium 
income was materially augmented owing 
to temporary rate increases in many sec- 
tions of the country and largely because 
of advances in values of the property in- 
sured. Not yet having received the an- 
nual statements from all the companies, it 
is impossible to compare the losses of 
1918 with those of previous years, but the 
reports thus far filed indicate that the in- 
crease in the fire-loss ratio is less than 
the corresponding increase in premi- 
WINS = 721 0s 

The underwriting gain of the 283 fire, 
fire-marine, and marine insurance eompa- 
nies reporting to the Department for the 
year 1918, based on earned premiums, is 
found to be $38,850,039; the gain from 
investments of the above companies, $29,- 
424,021; total gain, $68,274,060; from 
which must be deducted the loss in sur- 
plus of $37,766,451 from dividends de- 
clared, balance of remittances to and from 
home offices of foreign fire and marine 
companies of other countries, and changes 
in special reserves, making a total net 
gain in surplus of $30,507,609 for 1918, 
as against a total net gain in 1917 of 
$9,279,610. 


The following table shows the com- 


and foreign companies operating in 
the United States for the past 10 
years, as reported by the Insurance 
Year Book: 


Amount Premiums Rate 

Covered Charged per 

(000 omitted) | (000 omitted) $100 
1907 $35,375,319 $402,874 $1.1389 
1908 37,155,734 417,671 1.1241 
L909 39,951,263 442.415 1.1074 
1910 43,128,801 464,616 1.0774 
{911 46,°76,992 491,072 1.0612 
1912 48,840,386 514,594 1.0536 
1913 52,856,280 544,83) 1.0308 
1914 56,012,859 570,687 1.0189 
1915 58,867,095 588,701 1.0000 
(916 63,355,299 628,209 0.9915 
(917 72,331,660 698,276 0.9654 
1918 63,083,104 638,106 1.0115 


Aggregate combined risks of 63 
billions represent a decrease of nearly 
13 per cent., as compared with an in- 
crease of 14.3 per cent. in 1917 and 
7.6 per cent. in 1916. The average 
rate of premium per $100 of insurance 
is reported at $1.0115,.as compared 
with $0.9654 in 1917, $0.9915 in 1916, 
and $1.000 in 1915. 

The growing volume of property in- 
surance in the United States is well 
explained by the Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York in his annual 
report for the two years 1917-18 as 
regards the business done by all fire, 
fire-marine and marine companies — 
making returns to his Department. 
From these reports it appears that in 
1917, 280 companies were covering 
nearly 82 billions of risk at the close 
of the year, and that during the year 
these companies -undertook for $1,- 
003,000,000 in gross premiums to 
carry nearly 122 billions of risk, thus 
charging an average premium of about 
$0.823 for every $100 of insurance. 
In 1918, however, the risks in force 
at the end of the year amounted to 
over 91 billions, and during the year 
283 companies undertook for $1,150,- 
557,234 in gross premiums to carry 
nearly 175 billions of risk, or at an. 
average premium of about $0.657 for 
every $100 insured. , 

Fire Losses.—Heavy fire losses re- 
mained an adverse factor in the fire- 
insurance business. The Year Book . 
for 1918 (p. 410) called attention to 
the heavy increase in fire losses during 
1917. The paid-for losses during that 


bined risks and premiums of American| year showed an increase of $72,- 
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FIRE LOSSES 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

REEL AION cleia's (esis $20,060,600 21,423 350 $36,431,770 $37,575,100 $21,446,325 
faxvebruarys (5. %).. 13,081,250 24,770,770 29,587,660 20,688,155 26,891,950 
Marching vp... 18,786,400 38,680,259 17,523,000 20,293,980 22,201,900 
PAELLA ihe weve 5 « 18,180,350 12,681,050 18,597,225 20,108,900 15,484,750 
NRT essere) ins 11,388,450 15,973,500 24,968,800 20,545,900 16,516,300 
BU AAT eS! Arabs: afew ieyess%5 10,893,950 12,247,500 15,513,270 24,890,600 20,475,750 
July 9,006,800 23,013,800 16,143,050 24,537,000 24,526,000 
August ... 10,067,100 10,745,000 21,751,100 31,476,650 24,526,000 
September .... 14,823,500 - 12,244,625 3,814,490 13,434,300 29,083 500 
@etober (i... 14,465,850 17,701,375 26,384,450 75,412,300 13,358,400 
November 21,204,850 19,898,450 20,198,025 12,333,750 23,450,800 
December ........ 20,877,100 22,063,325 26,300,300 15,737,750 27,366,500 
BIA ALPS ays ieis ayn aie 9 8 $182,836,200 $231,442,995 $267,213 ,140 $317,034,385 $269,000,775 


817,000, as compared with an increase 
of $23,678,000 in the preceding year. 
The total fire waste for the country 
during 1918, as compiled by the Jowr- 
nal of Commerce, amounted to $316,- 
954,385, as compared with $267,- 
273,140 in 1917, an increase of 18.7 
per cent., and an average annual loss 
of about $220,000,000. The signifi- 
cance of the 1918 increase is especially 
apparent when we recall that 1917 
showed a loss of no less than 15.6 per 
-eent. in excess of that recorded for 
1916, and 1916 in turn showed losses 
of 26.5 per cent. in excess of those re- 
corded for 1915. (See also VI, Fire 
Prevention.) 

During the first nine months of 1919 
fire losses averaged nearly as high as 
‘the showing made during the corre- 
sponding period of 1918, the total 
waste amounting to $204,825,075, as 
compared with $215,470,585, a de- 
crease of less than five per cent. The 
accompanying table, compiled by the 
Journal of Commerce, presents the 
total monthly fire waste for the last 
five years. 

Removal of Surcharge in Fire In- 
surance.—Among the most important 
events of the past year in fire insur- 
ance was the abrogation of the 10 per 
eent. surcharge on fire insurance to 
take effect on Sept. 1, 1919. In mak- 
ing its recommendation the Surcharge 
Committee of the National Board of 
Underwriters pointed out that the 
surcharge was originally an emer- 
gency measure, intended only to be 
temporary, and as the high level of 
eosts appeared likely to continue for 
a long time, the Rating Bureau would 
find it necessary to revise rates on 
unprofitable classes and in unprofit- 
able localities, with a view to secur- 


ing a sufficient premium income to the 
companies. It might be added that 
the abrogation at this time was due 
largely to the clamor of the insured 
public and the recommendation of the 
insurance commissioners. 

Underwriters Excess Association, 
—In February, 1919, the so-called Un- 
derwriters Excess Association became 
a going concern. The Association at 
that time had 117 members, and its 
writing capacity on any one risk was 
$1,000,000. It will deal only with 
surplus or excess amounts which it is 
impossible to place through the regu- 
lar company and agency channels, and 
the commission on the excess cover 
placed through the Association is 
limited to five per cent. 

Riot and Civil-Commotion Insur- 
ance.—Although it is impossible to 
present any statistics on the matter, 
there has been a very noticeable in- 
crease in the volume of so-called riot 
and civil-commotion insurance. More- 
over, the subject has been discussed 
a great deal in the insurance press of 
the country. With the signing of the 
armistice on Nov. 11, 1918, the need 
for protection against loss or damage 
by war, invasion, military or usurped 
powers, or bombardment, virtually 
ceased. But it soon became apparent 
that a new danger existed, which has 
been gradually gathering force to an 
alarming extent. Accordingly a new 
form of protection was anticipated by 
the members of the Explosion Confer- 
ence, and on Dee. 28, 1918, a new 
policy, known as riot and civil-commo- 
tion insurance, was offered to the pub- 
lic. The contract protects against di- 
rect loss or damage by, (1) riot, (2) 
insurrection, (3) civil commotion, in- 
cluding strikes, (4) explosions di- 
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rectly caused by any of the foregoing, 
and (5) explosions occurring from 
causes other than above described 
(excluding fire resulting from such 
explosions, such loss being paid by the 
fire policy), whether originating on 
the premises of the assured or else- 
where. 

Marine Insurance.—The marine 
branch of the insurance business, 
judging from the returns of companies 


confining themselves entirely to this 


branch of underwriting, experienced 
somewhat less satisfactory progress 
during 1918 than was the case during 
the preceding year. The extent of ac- 
tivity may be judged by the showing of 
the 46 marine companies reporting to 
the Insurance Department of New 
York State, although it should be noted 
a large number of fire-marine com- 
panies reporting to this Department 
also write marine risks. According 
to the report, the 46 marine companies 
had marine risks in force at the close 
of 1918 of $2,189,747,585, an increase 
of 853 millions, or nearly 64 per cent., 
over the total volume of insurance out 
standing at the close of 1917; the lat- 
ter year represented an increase of 9.2 
‘per cent. over 1916. The present 
volume of 2,195 millions is nearly 
three times the volume of 1914, the 
year preceding the Great War (678 
millions). Premiums received in- 
creased from $28,013,171 at the close 
of 1915 to $42,137,536 at the close of 
1916 (50 per cent.) and to $64,287,632 
during 1917, or another annual in- 
crease of 52 per cent. During 1918 
however, premiums written amounted 
to only $56,568,503, a decline of $7,- 
719,000, or 12 per cent. as compared 
with 1917. This decline, despite a 
great increase in volume of risk, is 
attributable mainly to the virtual ces- 
sation of war-risk business, which was 
written at very high premiums, and to 
greatly increased competion. Paid- 
for losses, however, show an increase 
of 15 per cent., from $26,669,219 to 
$31,351,690, and it is important to 
note that this increase comes on top 
of the very extraordinary increase of 
57.4 per cent. during 1917. The con- 
tinuing heavy losses are largely 
traceable to the payment of deferred 
claims which were incurred during the 
late war period, many of which hung 
over until 1918 before final settle- 
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ment. Total income decreased during 
the year from $78,243,615 to $71,- 
110,918, or 9.1 per cent., but as against 
this decrease it is essential to recall 
the huge increase during the preceding 
year, from $50,829,694 to $78,243,615, 
or 54 per cent. In view of the heavy 
increase in paid-for losses and a de- 
crease in the total income, the net sur- 
plus declined from $35,645,675 to $33,- 
028,707, or nearly seven per cent. 
This moderate decline must again be 
viewed in the light of the very large 
increase during the preceding year, 
namely, from $24,964,801 to $35,- 
645,675, or nearly 43.4 per cent. 

According to the annual report of 
the New York superintendent of in- 
surance, the volume of marine and in- 
land risks written in the state during 
1918 by fire and fire-marine companies 
was $33,519,731,458, as against $11,- 
834,758,740 in 1917 and $2,535,376,232 
in 1916. The huge increase is, of 
course, due mainly to greatly in- 
creased values and to the application 
at the same time of two forms of in- 
surance to the same subject-matter, 
namely, ordinary marine insurance 
and war-risk insurance. Marine and 
inland premiums received in New 
York State during 1918 amounted to 
$91,422,494, and the losses paid to 
$47,944,139, thus indicating an ap- 
parent net excess of marine and in-~ 
land premiums over losses incurred of 
$35,885,699. To show that the busi- 
ness was not as profitable as in the 
preceding year, it should be pointed 
out that the excess of premium. income 
over losses was $49,671,974 in 1917. 
As indicating the new factors that con- 
front the marine insurance business, 
now that war conditions have ceased, 
the superintendent of insurance of 
New York reports the following: 


War-risk insurance, while an important 
factor in the premium income, practically 
ceased with the declaration of the armis- 
tice except for the hazard of floating 
mines, so-that to-day the business has re- 
verted to competitive conditions which 
will demand the most earnest attention of 
competent and experienced underwriters 
in order to obtain a reasonable return on 
the capital invested. Ante-war conditions 
will in a measure prevail for some time, 
and heavy loss ratios will certainly result 
if, in the desire to keep up premium in- 
come, risks are assumed without discrimi- 
nation and unless the companies have a. 
clear appreciation of the substandard con- 
dition of many, of the vessels now in 
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assume such responsibility. 
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active ocean-going service. American 
companies have entered the field to such 
an extent as to become keen competitors 
of foreign underwriters. This is a desir- 
able undertaking and in the interests of 
American shippers, who have heretofore 
found it necessary to obtain much of the 
required insurance coverage abroad. 


Congressional Investigation of Ma- 
rine Insurance.—With the cessation 
of hostilities, and the return of 
competitive conditions, American 
marine insurance naturally became 
the subject of immediate concern on 
the part of those who are interested 
in keeping alive the numerous new 
companies, which entered the field 
during the period of the war. As a 
result, a comprehensive investigation 
of the entire subject was entrusted to 
a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives. The investigation, which has 
been conducted since July, has for its 
fundamental aim the adoption of per- 
manent and constructive legislation. 
To quote the original announcement 
of the committee: 


It will investigate the capacity of ex- 
isting American marine-insurance com- 
panies to carry the risk of such insurance 
on the greatly augmented merchant ma- 
rine of the country, and the possibilities 
of their expansion financially in order to 
It will com- 
pare methods of insurance, and the char- 
acter and terms of the respective policies 
of insurance issued by American compa- 
nies and those of Great Britain and other 
maritime countries. In short, it intends 
exhaustively to review the entire subject 
so that necessary legislation may be en- 
acted to permit the American merchant 
marine, when it has reached its full de- 
velopment, to have the benefit of insur- 
ance written mainly by American compa- 
nies and backed by American capital. 


American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
eiation.—The American I oreign In- 
surance Association, created within 
the year, consists of 20 leading 
American fire and marine insurance 
companies, incorporated in the United 
States and owned and managed by 
Americans, as distinguished from 
companies incorporated in the United 
States and purchased or controlled by 
foreign insurance companies. As 
stated in its constitution, the purpose 
of the Association is to “perfect, main- 
tain and operate an organization for 
the development, extension and proper 
conduct of fire and marine insurance 
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and the allied branches of fire and 
marine insurance in ‘territory other 
than the North American Continent, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, West Indies, New- 
foundland and Hawaii.” In _ other 
words, the purpose of the Association 
is to put American fire and marine 
insurance upon the world’s map in 
competition with the companies of 
other nations. 

Every member must participate in 
all writings, losses, and expenses ac- 
cording to the percentage assumed by 
such member in either the fire or 
marine departments. Each member 
is under obligation to use all honor- 
able means to advance the interests of 
the Association in its expressed pur- 
poses, and no member is allowed di- 
rectly or indirectly to write or assume 
any business of the classes in which 
it participates in the territory oper- 
ated by the Association except by way 
of participation through the Associa- 
tion. Should any reinsurance treaties. 
conflict with this expressed purpose, 
provision is made for the cancellation 
of them by a certain stipulated date. 
Withdrawal from the Association is: 
permitted subject to at least six 
months notice in adyance, but in the 
meantime nothing shall relieve the 
withdrawing company from assuming 
its percentage of the obligations of 
the Association. 

Casualty, Surety, and Miscel- 
laneous Insurance.—An examination 
of the accompanying table, giving the 
aggregates compiled in the Insurance 
Year Book for stock companies trans- 
acting casualty, surety, and miscel- 
laneous insurance in the United 
States, shows a remarkable record of 
growth during 1918. The capital of 
the 201 companies listed shows an in- 
crease of 25.3 per cent.; the total 
assets, of 23.2 per. cent.; net surplus 
over capital and liability, of 14.6 per 
cent.; net premiums, of 24.5 per cent.; 
total income, of 28.4 per cent.; and 
payments to policyholders, of 16.8 per 
cent. The remarkable development of 
these forms of insurance is further in- 
dicated by the record of the past de- 
cade, 1909-18. During these 10 years 
total assets have increased from 266 
millions to 85214 millions; net prem- 
iums, from 81 millions to 305 mil- 
lions; and total payments to policy- 
holders, from 32 to 123 millions. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY, AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1 


(Insurance Year Book) 
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201 $92,239 $852,466 $87,989 | $304,613 $330,696 i $122,744 
181 74,272 | + 692,194 76,796 241,514 257,517 104,986 
192 74,987 642,621 84,178 199,062 220,620 89,370 
178 78,023 603,669 78,03 160,319 174,891 75,444 
200 78,291 544,957 74,213 153,955 162,029 71,341 
188 77,835 530,766 66,724 140,811 157,128 68,545 
186 71,052 410,521 61,544 124,198 138,279 55,901 
196 64,679 359,160 69,127 104,23 13 118,981 47,668 
177 65, 485 309,715 78,176 94,395 111,041 41,465 
175 50.454 265,804 59,748 $0,900 87,504 32,334 


1 Business transacted by stock companies. 


Liability and Compensation Insur- 
ance.—The extent of employers’-lia- 
bility and workmen’s -compensation in- 
surance is indicated by the premiums 
written and losses paid by 55 com- 
panies writing liability contracts and 
43 companies transacting workmen’s- 
compensation insurance. According 
to the Insurance Year Book, the lia- 


bility premiums of these companies 
for 1918 amounted to $65,790,706, the 
losses paid to $26,623,329, aha the 


ratio of losses to premiums to 40.5 per 
eent. For 1917 the corresponding 
figures were $51,791,032, $24.034,260, 
and 46.3 per cent. On workmen’s- 
compensation policies the premiums 
amounted to $96,688,476, in 1918, the 
losses paid to $38,767,179, and the 
ratio of losses to premiums was 40.1 
per cent. For 1917 the corresponding 
figures were $79,209,346, $38,127,758, 
and 50.2 per cent. for stock companies 
and 36.9 per cent. for mutual com- 
panies. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
following record of legislative acts 
deserves notice in this field of insur- 


ance (see also XV, Labor Legisla- 
tion) : 
(1) The passage of an elective 


workmen’s-compensation law by Ten- 
nessee, effective July 1. The system 
is administered by the courts and 
covers all injuries except those due to 
the employee’s willful failure or re- 
fusal to use a safety appliance or to 
perform a duty required by law. 
Compensation is based on 50 per cent. 
of average weekly earnings for the 


year previous to the accident, but not 
more than $11 or less than $5 or full 
wages per week. 

(2) The adoption of a workmen’s- 
compensation law by Missouri. This 
act provides for elective compensation 
covering all employments with five or 
more employees, and compensation is 
on the basis of 6624 per cent. of the 
average earnings. The waiting period 
is one week of disability ; and ad- 
ministration of the system is en- 
trusted to a commission. It should 
be said that the law is at present in 
the courts and is not in practical 
effect because of the general conten- 
tion of business interests that it is 
invalid. 

(3) Adoption of a workmen’s-com- 
pensation law by Alabama. The act 
is elective and is administered hy the 
courts, Compensation is on the basis 
of 50 per cent. of the wages paid. 

(4) Adoption of a workmen’s-com- 
pensation law by North Dakota. Un- 
like the other three acts adopted dur- 
ing the year, this act is compulsory. 
It is administered by a commission. 
Compensation is based on 6636 per 
cent. of the wages paid, and insurance 
is limited exclusively to a state fund. 

Aside from the adoption of the 
above mentioned Acts, the most im- 
portant event in workmen’s-compen- 
sation insurance during 1919 was the 
organization of the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance. This Council will be composed 
of the various boards and bureaus 
having charge of the regulation of 
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workmen’s-compensation insurance in 
the various states. According to the 
constitution of the Council, its ob- 
jects are the following: 


(1) Collect and compile experience for 
rate-making purposes. (2) Establish 
classifications for rate making, and rules 
and procedure governing the application 
of same. (3) Establish basic pure pre- 
miums and formulate fundamental gen- 
eral principles applicable to all states 
for translating such pure premiums into 
rates. (4) Establish rating plans for the 
purpose of moditying manual rates on in- 
dividual risks. (5) Assist its members 
in deciding questions concerning manual 
rates, rules, classifications, and rating 
plans. (6) Encourage angl assist in the 
organization of non-partisan bureaus for 
rate regulation for states where the laws 
require or permit the organization of such 
bureaus. 


| Through amendments various 
3 changes were made in existing com- 
pensation acts during the year. 
_ Suffice it to say that these changes 
tended generally toward increased 
liberality, such as the extension of the 
act to include industrial diseases, the 
increasing of the percentage of wages 
paid, and the reduction in the waiting 
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period before compensation com- 
mences. (See also XV, Labor Legis- 
lation. ) 


Accident and Health Insurance.— 
The accompanying table, compiled 
from data furnished by the Insurance 
Year Book, shows the premiums, 
losses, and loss ratios in the accident- 
and health-insurance business for the 
past 10 years. Accident premiums 
written by companies during 1918 
total $45,858,462, or $2,282,658 more 
than the total reported for 99 com- 
panies in 1917. The ratio of losses 
to premiums also showed a substantial 
decline, namely from 49.3 per cent. in 
1917 to 45.1 per cent. In health in- 
surance the premium income of com- 
panies, writing health insurance sepa- 
rately, totalled $9.290,586, a loss of 
$376,456 as compared with the total 
for 43 companies reported for 1917. 
The loss ratio increased tremendously 
to nearly 64 per cent., the highest on 


record for the years covered in the 
accompanying table, and compared 


with 49.3 per cent. in the preceding 
year. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


J ACCIDENT INSURANCE HEALTH INSURANCE 
Ratio of Ratio of 
: Losses to 7 : he Losses to 

i ; Premiunis Losses Brenton Premiums Losses Preiluad 
. (per cent.) (per cent.) 
a $20,664,296 45.1 $9,290,586 | $5,946,793 64.0 
i eee 21,529,738 49.3 9,658,042 4,769,648 49.3 
i} SS Sets 19,159,52: 44.5 9,292,065 4,501,238 48.4 
Oras 17,197,415 46.5 7,891,030 3,705,7 46.9 

TCH Saas 86,524,812 16,304,776 44.7 7,594,840 3, 46.5 
DUS West nsslecs 3h, 522,481 15 ‘581,23 45.0 6,928,735 3,2 47.0 
iL) ee Seer AT: 13,408,552 45.0 6,339,406 3; 49.0 
Meer tol 27,351,626 11,837,347 one, 7,101,666 3, 46.6 
i 1910) 2... £3,804.66~ | 10,068,926 42.1 6,451,028 a 42.9 
q D909 e ssa. || 214 446,506 8,248,182 38.4 5,714,579 2, 88.0 
P On March 8, 1919, the Health and| taxes the companies are required to 
Accident Underwriters Conference| pay the Government 20 per cent. of 
held what is probably the most im-| the first month’s premium, which 
portant session in its history. Two] under the former system was not re- 
_ * measures of importance were adopted. ceived by them. In addition to this 
First, the monthly-premium health] action ‘the uniform classification 
q and accident companies pledged them-| manual, in preparation for about two 


selves to collect the first month’s 
premium in addition to the policy fee. 
“AS pointed out in the United States 
Review, the custom in the past has 
been to give the agent practically the 
first month’s premium for writing the 
business. Under the new Federal 


years, was adopted by the Conference, 
with arrangements for furnishing it 
to both conference and non-conference 
companies on a royalty basis designed - 
to provide sufficient funds for keeping 
the manual revised and continuously 
up to date. 
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Fidelity Insurance and Corporate 
‘Suretyship.The combined results in 
the fidelity and surety business during 
1918 show premiums received of $30,- 
068,000, losses paid of $8,578,000, and 
a ratio of losses to premiums of 28.3 
per cent. These figures compare with 
1917’s premiums of $29,124,000, losses 
paid of $7,983,000, and a ratio of 
losses to premiums of 26.8 per cent. 
The results of this business for the 

_ past ten years are indicated by the 
following table compiled from the In- 
surance Year Book: 


Ratio of 

Premiums | Losses | Losses to 

(thousands) (thousands)|} Premiums 

(per cent.) 
1918 $30,068 $8,528 28.3 
1917 29,124 7,983 26.8 
1916 25,882 6,768 26.3 
1915 22,732 7,821 32.0 
1914 21,270 7,975 37.5 
1913 20,027 6,947 34.6 
1912 19,243 5,192 27.0 
1911 16,958 4,980 29/3 
1910 15,473 2,814 18.1 
1909 13,283 3,200 24.0 

The most notable event in this 


branch of the insurance business is 
the proposed uniform surety law pre- 
sented by the special Committee on 
Fidelity and Surety Companies of the 
National Conference of Insurance 
Commissioners and the companies’ 
representatives. The report of the 
Committee relates to the unifying of 
the laws of the states as regards 
_ capital and surplus, the making of 
denosits, rates and rating associa- 


tions, the limiting of risk, and the 
unearned premium reserve. The Com- 
mittee recommended that “the various 
commissioners give consideration to 
the subject matter of its report and 
the proposed standard section ap- 
pended thereto, to the end that if pos- 
sible the various states may shortly 
have a uniform law on the subject.” 

Miscellaneous Forms of Insurance. 
—The importance of the remaining 
forms of insurance is indicated by the 
following table, which represents the 
1918 record for the nine leading kinds 
of insurance coming under the head 
of “miscellaneous,” as regards prem- 
iums received, losses paid, and the 
ratio of losses to premiums. The 
total premium income for all these 
types of insurance aggregated $40,- 
117,007, and total losses paid amount- 
ed to $16,318,422. Exclusive of live- 
stock insurance (not recorded in the 
Insurance Year Book prior to 1917), 
the aggregate figures for 1918 for the 
eight leading types of insurance under 
this heading show an increase of 16.2 
per cent. in premiums received and 20 
per cent. in the losses paid. These in- 
creases are significant in that they fol- 
low advances of 28 per cent. and 37.2 
per cent. during 1917 as compared 
with the preceding year. With the 
exception of workmen’s collective in- 
surance, the premiums written show a_ 
substantial increase in all instances. 
Workmen’s collective insurance, it 
should be noted, also showed a decline 
during 1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 19181 


= ene Loss 
, Number of Policies Losses . 
TYPE 3 ue ; Ratio 
Companies | Written Paid (per cent.) 
Paley COs LAGS 2 steccusesteinsenistes ratetotelelete starsicine 37 $7,636,113 $3,600,957 47.1 
Burglary and theft .. 88 7,786,099 2,869,485 36.8 
Steam boiler ......... 12 4,263,564 427,741 10. 
IEPEVAWRECL. | Sete eeisje viele or 10 491,479 90,141 18.3 
Credit indemnity cae (eles austere 4 1,857,058 194,181 10.5 
Automobile and 
GIDE TG AS en cocanMRane O26 OO SOHUDOAS 50 16,045,419 7,907,105 49.3 
Workmen’s collective ... 18 294,694 150,125 51. 
Sprinkler leakage ...... 2 448,993 361,912 80.6 
See adahstajtiare sta stats slate etererseeee eis 8 1,363,588 716,775 52.6 


Live stock 


1 Table based on information compiled by the Insurance Year Book for 1918. 
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ORGANIZED SOCIAL WORK 
WittiAM T. Cross 


Current Tendencies.—Social work 
considered as a practice, has received 
a fair share of influence from the 
Great War and its aftermath to date. 
As a technique of adjustment of in- 
dividuals and families in distress, it 
has played rather the rdle of bene- 
factor. The processes which had been 
perfected painstakingly in the experi- 
ence of associated charities, children’s- 
aid societies, and like organiaztions 
suddenly found during the war an ex- 
hausting outlet in foreign relief un- 
dertakings and in the spread of 
standard practice of the Red Cross 
and other agencies to all communities 
in America. Asa process of advance- 
ment through education, social work 
again seems to have given more than 
it has received. Its data on living 
conditions, its knowledge of special 
classes in society, and its methods of 
research were invaluable to Govern- 
ment departments and to the mam- 
moth voluntary undertakings of the 
war period. Here, however, it has 
been also largely a recipient. From 
the tremendous mobilizations of 1917 
and 1918 it gained an impression of 
power and a knowledge of its poten- 
tialities in the economic world which 
are distinctly noticeable in current 
discussions. New ideas of publicity 
and propaganda were developed. The 
achievement of widespread results 
through legislation and through com- 
munity organization is now more 
nearly within reach. 

In the realm of ideals of reform, on 
the other hand, social work has stood 
to gain at every turn of events, na- 
tional and international, which re- 
vealed more of the hidden bases of 
human misunderstanding and unrest 
or which tested the foundations of 
established institutions. The condi- 
tions of the submerged classes in 
foreign lands are matters of common 


attention and study. The activities 
and pronouncements of labor groups, 
and particularly the reconstruction 
programme of the British Labour 
Party, have been widely observed. 
Furthermore, hundreds of trained 
workers from the United States have 
had opportunity to try abroad, at 
least in limited ways, the methods and. 
measures current here. These ex- 
periences, together with the general 
trend of thought in the direction of 
internationalism, have borne to lead- 
ers in social reform a suggestion of 
universal applicability of the pro- 
cedure of social work that is a distinct 
acquisition. The most outstanding 
event in harmony with this tendency, 
perhaps, was the organization at 
Paris in May, 1919, of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. This is recog- 
nized to have.grown directly out of 
American experience, as it was ini- 
tiated through leadership from this 
country (see also infra). Another 
example occurred at the series of 
regional meetings in connection with 
the Children’s Year programme of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, at which 
addresses were made by a number of 
foreign experts (see also Child Wel- 
fare, infra). The final feature was 
an international congress in Wash- 
ington at which a series of minimum 
standards of child welfare were agreed 
upon (see ibid.) . 

At the close of the year 1918 oc- 
eurred the United War Work Cam- 
paign (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 423). The 
seven dominant national organizations 
that joined in this financial drive and 
other prominent agencies of the war 
days carried over certain valuable ex- 
perience in organization, which in 
turn has been enlarged with the open- 
ing up of wider opportunities. They 
have acquired new ideas of the pos- 
sibilities of their established work 
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when adequately supported. This has 
resulted generally in the promulgation 
of new reconstruction programmes 
and in their seeking independently 
larger funds than before the war. As 
an example, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, maintained during 
the war through codperation of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for the welfare of soldiers and 
sailors (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 426), has 
been succeeded by Community Service, 
Incorporated (see also Recreation, 
infra). The object of this post-war 
activity, as stated in its charter, is 
*“the development in all American 
cities, through public and _ private 
agencies and by every appropriate 
means, of better moral and industrial 
conditions, health and welfare, play 
and recreation, higher and more ade- 
quate community and neighborhood 
expression, and a better social life.” 

A distinct problem of post-war 
policy in social work is involved in 
these developments. National war- 
time agencies with ample funds were 
set to work speedily upon problems 
that were novel and for the most part 
involved in the mobilization of armed 
forces. The readaptation of their 
machinery and programmes to condi- 
tions of peace calls for greater atten- 
tion to the differentiation of their 
activities in American communities 
and for a basing of appeals for money 
on a different set of motives in the 
giving public. With such considera- 
tions in view the National Conference 
of Social Work provided for calling a 
representative conference, not yet 
held, “of national social and civic or- 
ganizations to consider the correlation 
of efforts of these agencies and na- 
tional budget planning.” 

Of no slight significance for the de- 
velopment of social work during the 
year has been the growing interest in 
Americanization (see also Immigra- 
tion, infra; and XXX, Lducation). 
For this popular term is substituted, 
in naming one of the divisions of dis- 
cussion of the National Conference of 
Social Work, the less patronizing 
phrase, “uniting native and foreign- 
born in America.” For organized so- 
cial work this movement has been 
profitable in that it has directed upon 
a problem which is essentially one of 
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social adjustment almost universal 
public attention. Starting as a mat- 
ter of patriotic interest and of bearing 
on the effects of the Great War, it has 
appealed to all groups and classes, has 
called forth programmes from both 
labor and capital, and has affected the 
activities of both publie and private 
agencies. It has emphasized strik- 
ingly the importance of the educa- 
tional system in the work of social 
betterment. Through the discussion 
that has resulted of the importance of 
common language in Americanization, 
as, for example, in having foreign- 
language workers on the staffs of wel- 
fare agencies, it has given emphasis 
to. sympathetic dealings with all 
special classes. This contribution 
toward genuine féllow-feeling in social 
work has been increased by the greater 
recognition now being given to 
reciprocal values in the heritages of 
customs and traditions which immi- 
grants bring. An example of this is 
the course of lectures offered in 1919. 
by the College of the City of New 
York on the social and cultural back- 
grounds of 22 foreign peoples helping 
to make up the population of the 
metropolis. Above all, however, in 
the effects of the Americanization 
movement in the field of social better- 
ment, may well be named the value of 
attempts to define Americanism. Im- 
migrant protective societies, chambers 
of commerce, factory schools, and all 
other agencies that have undertaken 
work in Americanization have had to 
face the question as to what it is we 
are trying to give the newcomer. 
This makes for constructive social 
advancement. Incidentally, it is a. 
primary aid toward defining the ends 
of social work in general. 

The labor situation, however, has 
affected the tendencies of organized 
social work during the year probably 
more fundamentally than any other 
factor. In connection with the move- 
ment for improving the status of the 
working classes has occurred an un- 
precedented volume of discussion and 
action affecting that portion of the 
population toward whom humanitar- 
ian effort heretofore has been charac- 
teristically directed. The data most 
familiar to social workers concerning 
living conditions have been at the 
center of national debate. The valid- 
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ity or the defects of the claims of or- 
ganized labor have been a direct chal- 
lenge to social idealists. The more 
radical proposals of reform have chal- 
lenged their liberalism and their in- 
clinations toward constructive effort 
to a more concrete definition. On the 
side of sociological analysis, social 
workers have been called to a clearer 
application of scientific principles in 
humanizing industry. As an_ ex- 
ample of this may be noted Prof. Iry- 
ing Fisher’s presentation of seven 
fundamental human instincts as_be- 
ing at the basis of the psychology of 
labor, as follows: self preservation, 
workmanship, self-respect, loyalty, 
play, love of family, and worship. 

The Standard of Living and Social 
Work.—tThe effects of the rising cost 
of living (see XII, Lconomic Condi- 


tions ; and XV, Labor) on problems of 
social work have been one of the chief 
features of discussion and of determi- 
nation of practical policy during the 
year. Charitable institutions univer- 
sally have been compelled to revise 
their budgets of expenditure on this 
account. More than any other single 
factor in recent years, perhaps, it has 
been responsible for emphasis on 
economic phases of administration of 
charities. A  waste-accounting  sys- 
tem, on a basic ration-quantity plan, 
‘has been introduced by the Depart- 
ment of Corrections of the City of 
New York into institutions under its 
management. This is said to have 
improved the food value of meals to 
inmates and in addition to have re- 
duced the food cost by $60,000 during 
the first year of operation. The ap- 
plication of similar methods in the in- 
stitutions of the state of New Jersey 
is reported to have resulted in a sav- 
ing of $143,000. The requirements of 
food economy have been emphasized in 
the administration of state agencies 
in a number of states. Basie ration- 
quantity tables have been prepared by 
the States Relations Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
typical development of the same char- 
acter among non-institutional agen- 
cies was the study of family budgets 
made during the year by the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies in giving 
Menus and food values were 
considered. Proper provision for hous- | 
ing, clothing, health, and _ other 


items in the budget were defined. A 
general schedule of requirements for 
various members of the family was 
drawn up and the method of adapta- 
tion shown, as well as the require- 
ments for revision with changes in 
market prices. In Baltimore a study 
of 8,663 families that had come to the 
attention of social agencies was re- 
ported during the year by the Bureau 
of State and Municipal Research. 
The result was a remarkable revela- 
tion of the economic status of needy 
families. 

The vital bearing of the standard 
of living upon the whole programme 
of the public-health movement was 
stated recently by Prof. C. HE. A. 
Winslow of Yale University as fol- 
lows: “The more immediate goals 
of the health worker—efficient sani- 
tary administration, infant-welfare 
stations, clinics and dispensaries, and 


‘even health insurance—are but pallia- 


tive measures if it be true that a sub- 
stantial proportion of our people are 
striving to live upon a family budget 
below the minimum essential for 
physical health.’ At the conclusion 
of an exhaustive analysis of standards 
of living in the United States re- 
ported by Commissioner Royal Meeker 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, at the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
the situation so far as it affects meas- 
ures of social betterment was sum- 
marized thus: “The incomes of the 
lower-paid workers must be increased, 
and the cost of food, clothing and 
housing must be lowered to enable 
these families to meet the higher 
costs of existence. Social legislation 
is needed to give them better and 
cheaper food, clothing, houses, medical 
treatment, and insurance.” An out- 
standing feature of the 1919 meeting 
of the Conference was a symposium on 
the relations of the standard of living 
to health. The ideal held out was 
that there shall be no American 
family without income essential to the 
maintenance of health. y 

The programme of social work with 
respect to organized effort for in- 
dividuals and families growing out of 
new knowledge regarding the standard 
of living may be said to include four 
lines of procedure. In the first place, 
budgets of relief societies and depart- 
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ments are being revised with a view 
to giving more adequate assistance to 
the impoverished; for other families 
with low income greater attention is 
being given by social agencies to the 
encouragement of wise expenditure. 
In the. second place, the Government 
programme of thrift, under the leader- 
ship of the Treasury Department, em- 
phasizing especially the importance of 
saving, is being carried forward into 
post-war applications affecting both 
general education and the policies of 
public and voluntary agencies. In 
the third place, unusual attention is 
being given the subject of marketing 
economies. Ieports were made in the 
National Conference of Social Work 
on the development of the codperative 
movement in the United States and in 
various foreign countries. At the 
time (June) three thousand codpera- 
tive societies were said to be in ex- 
istence in all parts of the United 
States, the number reported having 
increased by 50 per cent. in two 
months. A secondary effect of this 
tendency has been the organization of 
councils on purchase of commodities 
by charitable agencies in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and elsewhere. 
In the fourth place, the whole move- 
ment toward industrial reform has as- 
sumed an unprecedented importance 
in the thought and planning of social 
workers. The more technical side 
of this movement, as it concerns 
social work, is that of industrial man- 
agement and of improvement in living 
conditions of working people. The 
more general issue is that of a dif- 
ferent sharing of the fruits of in- 
dustry between capital and labor, 
Case Work and the Status of the 
Family.—Five lines of influence upon 
the condition of the American family 
through war-time developments were 
specified in the discussions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work of 
1919. They were: the establishment 
of new standards of public health, 
especially with respect to children and 
venereal disease; national prohibi- 
tion; changes in the standard of liv- 
ing; the greater participation of 
women in industry and public service; 
and the movement toward sex equal- 
ity. The changes that are in process 
as a result of these and other influ- 
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causes of poverty and to broaden the 
resourcefulness of the family. 

With regard to organized case 
treatment war measures, on the one 
hand, have altered individual habits, 
as, for example, in the matter of pro- 
hibition. Already some relief  so- 
cieties report a reduction in volume of 
work due to family disorders, trace- 
able to the cutting off of drink. That 
opens the way to advancement for the 
constitutionally sound. And where 
the drink habit has been but the symp- 
tom of a psychopathic personality, the 
problem of diagnosis and treatment 
is clarified. On the other hand, the 
larger undertakings of governmental 
and voluntary agencies in dealing 
with people have brought an applica- 
tion of the case-work method which 
has meant both a recognition and a 
test of its validity. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, for 
example, in its dealing with 20,000 or 
more handicapped soldiers is repre- 
sented as “taking as its starting point 
the man and his needs, and not the 
planning of the curriculum.” 

The operation of the entire series 
of movements or influences named has 
affected the conditioning environment 
of poverty and distress with which 
case work so largely deals. .Enough 
of the stubborn barriers to family 
welfare have been surmounted by the ~ 
adoption of new measures, or at least 
have been shaken by the social 
awakening of this period. to have 
raised in the Conference just men- 
tioned the nice question as to whether 
or not case work might now be re- 
duced to a minimum. This brought 
forth from the chairman of the pro- 
gramme on the family, Miss Joanna 
C. Colcord, a reply which summarizes 
excellently the effects in this depart- 
ment of social work of the unusual 
activities of the war time: 


The near future will see many exten- 
sions, rather than reductions, in the prac- 
tice of case work. One of the leading 
industrial reforms, workingmen’s compen- 
sation, is proving to be unworkable with- 
out it. The same, I think, will prove true 
of the placement work of the public em- 
ployment bureaus. The increasing vol- 
ume of marital discord shown in the rec- 
ords of our domestic-relations courts, 
cries aloud for case work; our rapidly 
advancing standards of child care are in- 
extricably bound up with the family and 
The public of- 
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licenses and working papers to children 
are two of the spots which illustrate the 
urgent need for case work in new fields 
and under new auspices. There is a 
growing sentiment among the socially 
awakened that case workers need to be 
stationed at all the main gateways 
through which people pass in this com- 
Plex society of ours, to see that adjust- 
ments are wisely and humanely made. 

One of the most significant indices 
of advancement in the policy of local 
charity organization societies and in 
understanding of their technical prob- 
lems of case work was:the renaming in 
1919 of their national society as the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work. It was called 
formerly the Anierican Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity. 

The most important contribution 
that has been made during the recent 
period to the technique and content of 
case treatment has been the develop- 
ment of psychiatric social work. This 
practice received its main expansion 
through the use of so-called psychia- 
tric aids in the Army. It treats the 
social causes of mental illness—hard- 
ship, immorality, ete. It has become 
the more easily recognized and un- 
derstood because of its similarity to 
medical social work, in aiding physi- 
cians and helping patients make 
proper environmental adjustments. 
Although from the standpoint of 
psychiatry it is capable of a high de- 
gree of specialization, it has, in con- 
nection with the whole mental-hygiene 
movement, something to offer to the 
entire range of case treatment. It 
may furnish the psychology and field 
training for all case workers who wish 
to go beyond the level of intuitive 
psychology in dealing with their cases. 
(See also Mental Hygiene, infra.) 

A concrete example of experience of 
the voluntary agencies for organizing 
family social work and for relief of 
distress is furnished !n the report of 
the Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1919. This is the oldest agency of 
the kind in the United States. The 
number of families cared for during 
this period is reported as follows: 


SVE MOOICNED 'or'aic) Gi'e.\s) =) clis\ <jepece) cisie. siimiisvel(ehie/ rie 360 
Meserted WIVES oii. ewes aes wove 130 
MOC EDELSOUS © .l). ears) stele veedsiepae nes cuicily 89 
amiiies) of; delinquents... .% leis sisecce» 402 
Unemployed men with families .... 89 
Handicapped breadwinners ........- 42 
Sickness, other than tuberculosis.... 512 


insanity, 
ness 
Sickness, including tuberculosis and 


insanity, deducting duplications... 762. 


The influenza epidemic at the close of 
1918 affected 30 per cent. of all the 
families under the attention of this 
Society. The comparison with pre- 
vious years is worthy of study. 
Various causes are responsible for an 
increase during the year of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. in the number of 
families cared for. The mobility of 
industrial groups due to war condi- 
tions seems to be reflected in the in- 
crease of about one-fourth in the num- 
ber of families receiving treatment 
who had lived in the city less than two: 
years. A striking decrease is shown 
in the number of families under treat- 
ment on account of delinquency. On 
the other hand, the number of able- 
bodied unemployed men with families, 
after reaching the low figure of two 
in the preceding year, has risen again 
rapidly to 89, which corresponds 
roughly to the pre-war figure. 

The State and Welfare Work.—The 
year has witnessed unusual mani- 
festations of vigor and vision with 
respect to the service of the state in 
the field of social betterment. This is 
directly traceable to the war-time 
impulse and to the movement for 
reorganization of state government 
which has taken active shape in sey- 
eral commonwealths during the last 
few years (see V, State Admimstra- 
tion). A notable pronouncement on 
the theory of these developments was 
that of Dean Roscoe Pound of Har- 
vard in the National Conference of 
Social Work, in which he defined the 
function of the State as that of 
enabling individuals to live truly 
human lives in civilized society and 
of preserving, ordering, and advancing 
civilization. Under the so-called Con- 
solidation Act Illinois is providing a 
Department of Public Welfare with a 
director and subordinate to him the 
following department heads: superin- 
tendents of charities, of prisons, of 
pardons and paroles, fiscal super- 
visor, criminologist, and _alienist. 
An outstanding development in IIli- 
nois during the year has been the 
projection of a state central group 
hospital at Chicago under the joint 
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auspices of the Welfare Department 
and of the University of Illinois, with 
an initial appropriation of $1,500,000. 
Institutions immediately to be incor- 
porated into this scheme are an eye 
and ear infirmary, a hospital for 
crippled children, and a psychopathic 
institute and hospital. Another ad- 
vancement under the reorganized I]li- 
nois service has been the provision of 
30 or more social workers to super- 
vise home relationships of individuals 
committed to state institutions. 

Parallel development in the public- 
welfare service has taken place in the 
state of New Jersey, following the 
report of an exhaustive investigation 
by a legislative commission in 1918. 
A State Board of Control of institu- 
tions and agencies has been set up, 
with a commissioner at its head. 
A manual of organization similar to 
those of departments of the Federal 
Government and of large corporations 
has been prepared. Staff meetings, 
daily reports of activities, and bi- 
weekly conferences of superintendents 
of institutions provide means for co- 
ordination of the varied activities of 
institutions and agencies. Needs for 
appropriation are transmitted through 
the central office to the State Budget 
Commission. Important reorganiza- 
tion has taken place also in the 
work of the former Board of Charity 
of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Its official designation has been 
changed to Department of Public 
Welfare, and its secretary has been 
given the title of commissioner. 

The year 1919 marks the accession 
to the list of states having central ad- 
visory boards of charities and correc- 
tion of the state of Delaware. A prac- 
tical advancement of considerable sig- 
nificance in the field of public 
administration has occurred in North 
Carolina, where in all but 22 counties 
have been established county depart- 
ments of public welfare under super- 
intendents approved by the State 
Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare. General interest in the affairs 
of state welfare departments was fur- 
ther increased at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work of 1919 
through the revival of an earlier pro- 
posal for interstate uniformity in 
statistics of public institutions. 
Furthermore, codperating committees 
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on statistics: of delinquency and of 
treatnient of criminals have been pro- 
vided by this conference and by the 
American Prison Association. (See 
also V, State Administration.) 

The Local Community.—The year 
1919 has-been characteristcially a pe- 
riod of preoceupation with nation-wide 
movements. The outstanding . ques- 
tion for the improvement of neighbor- 
hood and community life has natural- 
ly been to what extent it might profit 
by economic and humanitarian ad- 
vances of the war period. Approved 
standards of housing have been sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the Government 
(see VI, Housing). “What have been 
the consequent advantages for com- 
munities,:and to what extent may the 
gains be made permanent? To what 
extent may community forces be ral- 
lied in furnishing a positive substitute 
for the saloon? How far may com- 
munities go in profiting hereafter by 
the Government’s war-time example of 
public-health activity and vice preven- 
tion in cities near military encamp- 
ments? The most positive organized 
programme in this direction has been 
that of Community Service, Incorpor- 
ated (see Recreation, infra). One of 
the best examples of local application 
of its programme is at Chester, Pa. 
Community singing, Americanization, 
school-center organization, and work - 
with various racial groups have been 
the chief lines of activity. A striking 
reassertion of public feeling for local 
community affairs, notwithstanding 
publie preoccupation with activities in 
the national interest, is the movement 
to erect community houses as war me- 
morials (see Albert 8. Bard in Nation- 
al Municipal Review, March, 1919). 
Under the guidance of a National 
Committee on Memorial Buildings 
plans have been projected for direct- 
ing the general’ feeling for commemo- 
ration of the war into channels of 
community betterment (see also Rec- 
reation, infra). 

Likewise, as emphasizing the com- 
munity-interest side of war-time ef- 
forts, should be mentioned the com- 
munity-councils movement inaugu- 
rated during the war by the States Re-_ 
lations Service of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. In a number of states 
complete programmes for establishing 
such councils have been projected by 
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departments of education or other pub- 
lic authorities. The working out of 
this idea through state-wide plans is 
scarcely more interesting and signifi- 
cant than its application in the larger 
cities. In New York City community 
councils have been organized in 82 
neighborhoods. A general “city par- 
liament” has been established: to coér- 
dinate and foster their work. Special 
activities have been undertaken with 
respect to Americanization, recreation, 
public health, and industrial welfare. 
The historical setting for the present 
development is thus described: “Com- 
munity councils include community 
centers, earlier established; they have 
taken over the methods of the com- 
munity clearing house and health dis- 
tricts; and they go indefinitely beyond 
the earlier neighborhood associations 
in their democratic constitution and 
their inclusive membership.” Los An- 
geles has a Council of Community 
Service, which is an outgrowth of the 
precinet and club units of the Council 
of Defense and Liberty Loan com- 
mittees. It reports extensive activity 
and achievements with respect to food 
conservation, sewing centers, housing, 
employment, recreation, and educa- 
tion. The movement for which the 
terms “community center” and “com- 


munity council’ stand has meant for' 


the older and more populous districts 
chiefly the codrdination and populari- 
zation of services already established 
by separate agencies; for the newer 

districts it has meant rather the in- 
auguration of such services. In rec- 
ognition of the need of trained work- 
ers in this field several courses are be- 
ing offered at Columbia University on 
neighborhood leadership and commun- 
ity “organization. 

A striking example of the shifting 
of community enterprise from the cir- 
eumstances of war organization into 
the conditions of peace has been the 
development of the War Civics Com- 
mittee of East St. Louis. With the 
tremendous transfer of industrial 
groups which the manufacture of war 
munitions required, it was found de- 
sirable by the War Department to cre- 
ate a Community Organization Branch 
of the Ordnance Department for the 
supervision of living conditions. Un- 
der these auspices a civic director for 
East St. Louis was provided, to work 
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under the supervision of a local com- 
mittee. A programme was outlined 
reaching into every branch of com- 
munity welfare. The undertaking 
was financed on a three years’ budget 
guaranteed by local interests. Achieve- 
ments under these auspices in a city 
noted previously for its lack of organ- 
ization for these purposes marks this 
as one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the war period. 
Community Federation and Fi- 
nancing of social Agencies.—The 
year’s developments with regard to 
federation and joint financing of so- 
eial agencies (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 423) 
have been phenomenal. Those cities 
that participated in war-chest cam- 
paigns for various national and local 
purposes found themselves after the 
armistice the residuary legatees of 
organizations and popular feeling for 
community action, for obtaining ‘indi- 
vidual quotas, and for humanitarian 
service that called for new _ pro- 
grammes rather than a relapse into 
pre-war methods. No summary of 
the varied experiences of these cities 
is yet possible. In general, however, 
there has been an inclination toward 
keeping up the spirit and momentum 
of war-time efforts. An outstanding 
example is that of Cleveland. In the 
latter part of November a drive was 
made for financing local benevolent 
agencies of every description, includ- 
ing important ones not comprised in 
the central Welfare Federation. Lo- 
cal budgets for national and foreign 
relief agencies were added. A total 
fund of $3,425,000 was sought. The 
goal was overshot by a half- million. 
Detroit also fur nishes an illuminating 
example. The total asked for in a 
similar community drive was greater, 
being $5,250,000, and because of the 
size of the fund sought some difficulty 
was experienced in attaining the mark. 
In the budget, however, was included 
an item of nearly two million dollars 
for new construction, permanent im- 
provements, and other so-called “cap- 
ital expenditures” of the 55 local agen- 
cies participating. This represents a 
new principle in joint financing, the 
budgets heretofore raised applying 
only to maintenance. Another novel 
feature of the Detroit plan was the cal- 
culation of sources from which the 
money was to be raised. The total 
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‘amount of corporation incomes was es- 

timated, and like computations were 
made for individual incomes of $3,000 
or more and for those under $3,000, or 
“labor.” On this basis corporations 
were asked to give one per cent. of 
their income, individuals four per 
cent.,.and labor two days’ pay. The 
plan of organization and methods of 
salesmanship adopted for the larger 
campaigns, such as these, represent a 
new departure in charitable finance 
and publicity. 

On Aug. 1 the National Investiga- 
tion Bureau (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 424) 
was reorganized as the National Infor- 
mation Bureau. It now has delegate 
representation from a number of the 
larger national organizations. On the 
basis of its 10 standards requisite for 
endorsement, it has under study more 
than 200 active organizations, national 
and local. Its efforts are being di- 
rected constantly more toward bring- 
ing together organizations working in 
the same field for comparison of pro- 
erammes, decrease of duplication, and 
increase of codperation. It assists in 
making of budgets and in improving 
financing and accounting methods. 

On the heels of this manifest popu- 
larity of federation of social agencies 
and institutions for financing has fol- 
lowed a genuine progress in procedure 
from the standpoint of constructive so- 
cial work. This has resulted largely 
from introspection and discussion and 
from the research activities they have 
established. The movement for bring- 
ing local agencies together has been 
largely a protest against the patch- 
work ‘character of their results indi- 
vidually. The Cincinnati organiza- 
tion, for example, has built up city- 
wide councils for discussion and de- 
termination of policy in the following 
11 fields: tuberculosis, hospitals, men- 
tal hygiene, social hygiene, housing, 
recreation, medical relief, waste, nurs- 
ing, industrial health, child hygiene. 
In each of these councils the represen- 
tatives of associated agencies and oth- 
er leaders are determining what are 
the measures, national, state, and lo- 
eal, for which they should stand in 
attacking their problems. Other ac- 
tivities in common that have charac- 
terized the development of these feder- 
ations recently have been the setting 
up of legislative bureaus and of cen- 
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tralized schemes of accounting and 
purchasing, arrangements for local 
charities to occupy central buildings, 
improvement of facilities for training 
social workers, and increase of use of 
central exchanges for information 
about individuals under treatment. 
A model constitution for community 
federations was drawn up during the 
year. This and other developments 
have been largely stimulated through 
the formation recently of the Ameri- 
can Association for Community Or- 
ganization. 

Rural Social Work.—The country- 
life movement, which dates formally 
back to the appointment of a commis- 
sion by the President of the United 
States in 1903, was rejuvenated dur- 
ing the closing days of the war by the 
organization of a National Country 
Life Conference. President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College is the president of the or- 
ganization, and Prof. Dwight Sander- 
son of Cornell University is secretary. 
The second annual meeting of the Con- 
ference was‘held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1919. In its plan of committee 
organization it reflects the ‘systematic 
discussion that has been given this 
subject by rural sociologists since 
1908, and in the scope and popularity 
of its programme it shows the wide- 
spread interest in rural economy which. 
has been developed by the war. Rural 
education alone has been considered 
worthy of study and organization un- 
der seven well differentiated subecom- 
mittees. The appointment of a com- 
mittee on public information signifies 
the intention of the Conference to 
gather together and put before the 
people constantly the results of re- 
search and comment on rural prob- 
lems. Another organization, the Na- 
tion Conference of Social Work, in 
whose discussions the original coun- 
try-life movement has been well nur- 
tured, especially with respect to wel- 
fare activities, in 1919 made further 
substantial contributions. The pro- 
grammes of two rural states, North 
Carolina and Iowa, were described, 
and the experiences of two New York 
counties in the administration of ru- 
ral child-welfare work were presented 
in detail. North Carolina has re- 
cently enacted 35 laws of economic 
and social import, all of them directly 
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or indirectly related to rural social 
welfare. One of the most important 
of these measures is that providing 
for incorporation of rural townships, 
with a  local-option provision. In 
general, the trend of thought has 
been in the direction, on the one hand, 
of systematic ruralizing of the agen- 
cies, voluntary and governmental, of 
social betterment, education, etc.; and 
on the other, of developing and foster- 
ing democratic community councils 
and centers of activity in the country. 
Education for Social Work.—In 
May, 1919, a conference was called by 
the New York School of Social Work 
to discuss the status of professional 
education in this field. This marked 
the twenty-first year of the history of 
organized training of this nature. 
Fifteen schools were represented, all 
offering full-year courses, and 10 of 
them two-year courses. An Associa- 
tion of Training Schools for Profes- 
sional Social Work was formed, with 
the object of developing standards. A 
plan of research was projected to dis- 
cover and accumulate scientific teach- 
ing material on technical aspects of 
social work. It is proposed to empha- 
size the importance of social work as a 
profession and the use of scientifically 
trained workers for intricate tasks of 
adjustment. The seven vocational 
fields for which training is provided 
by the New York School follow in a 
degree the main divisions of discussion 
in the National Conference of Social 
Work. They are: community work, 
criminology, family and child welfare, 
industry, medical social service, psy- 
chiatric social work, social research. 
A new factor was injected into the 
scheme of training for social work 
with the development of the system of 
“psychiatric aids” in the Army medi- 
cal organization (see also Mental Hy- 
giene, infra). To train such assist- 
ants a two months’ instructional 
course was offered at Smith College, 
followed by six months of practical 
work in various mental hospitals and 
clinics. Forty students completed the 
course and are holding positions of re- 
sponsibility. The experience of the 
psychiatric unit of the Army Medical 
Corps has resulted in the emphasis on 
this branch of teaching in various 
schools of social work. Perhaps the 
most important factor in enlarging 


the demand for training in social work 
has been the training institutes of the 
Home Service of the American Red 
Cross (see infra). Organization in 
conuection with Red Cross institutes 
has been especially useful from the 
standpoint of surveying and supple- 
menting the existing opportunities for 
training in social service at colleges. 

Provision of Personnel—During 
the war.ethere was an unusual demand 
for trained social workers; whole new 
fields of work developed for people hav- 
ing real training. The signing of the 
armistice did not diminish this de- 
mand. Although there has been a con- 
siderable shifting from social work in 
war service abroad and in this coun- 
try to established social agencies, the 
general demand has been steady and 
has even increased. War-time activi- 
ties advertised social work and 
brought about an understanding of its. 
benefits to the community in a way 
that would have taken years of or- 
dinary development. The Home Serv- 
ice of the American Red Cross has 
given a service covering the whole 
United States which has interpreted 
the intensive work that is to be done 
with individual families and created 
an understanding of “case work,” that. 
is, intensive work with individuals in 
some form of distress. Moreover, cer- 
tain experiments in community organ- 
ization have interpreted another type 
of social work. More than ever before 
the public understands the service ren- 
dered by the trained social worker and 
demands real training when filling po- 
sitions in social agencies. 

This increased demand and better 
understanding of social work is re- 
flected in the calls upon the National 
Social Workers’ Exchange, a non-com- 
mercial organization that offers an in- 
formation service to both social work- 
ers and social agencies about new op- 
portunities in social work. Positions 
passing through the Exchange to be 
filled for the year 1919 have num- 
bered 1,700, and have been distributed 
through 43 states and seven foreign 
countries. The number of calls for 
workers and of social workers inter- 
viewed have doubled in the year. Re- 
quests for information relating to 
training for social work, standards 
cf work, salary standards, and ques- 
tions of ethics within the group show 
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an increasing professional and scien- 
tifie attitude. 

The present occupational grouping 
in social work, according to the expe- 
rience of the National Social Workers’ 
Exchange, includes, first, social case 
work, with the following special clas- 
sifications: child-welfare work, church- 
visiting work, family case work, 
medical social work, occupational 
therapy, probation, protective, parole 
and prison work, public-health nursing 
and visiting, psyechiatrie social work, 
school visiting, visiting housekeeping, 
vocational guidance, and welfare 
work. Other major classifications, 
each with its subordinate occupations, 
are: social-group work, social-reform 
work, social research, industrial work, 
and a series of specialties, such as 
community song leaders, psychia- 
trists, work with colored people, and 
others. 

Conferences of Social Work.—Lo- 
eal, state, and national meetings of 
those engaged in various phases of 
practical social work have revived 
greatly in interest and attendance fol- 
lowing the armistice and the general 
abandonment of meetings during the 
epidemic of influenza. Permanent or- 
ganizations of this nature in cities are 
now known to the number of 72. 
State-conference discussions have been 
devoted largely to problems of social 
reconstruction. In a few instances 
meetings have been called by govern- 
ors gr representatives of war-time 
agencies. The Ohio Conference of 
Charities and Correction has passed 
under state control, being financed 
from public appropriations. A new 
conference has been organized in Col- 
orado and similar advances are in 
prospect in certain southern states. 
The National Conference of Social 
Work, meeting at Atlantic City in 
June, was characterized by a notable 
broadening of programme to include 
almost every department of organized 
humanitarian effort. This was fa- 
vored by an unprecedented ‘attendance, 
of about 5,000 delegates, and by the 
more complete operation of its new 
plan of permanent divisions. The 
war-time extension of principles of so- 
cial work in local communities and in 
national and international undertak- 
ings characterized the discussions of 

_ the Conference. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

General Retief Activities—When 
the year 1919 began, in addition to the 
many forms of relief provided for 
service men and their families in the 
United States, the American Red 
Cross was still operating on a large 
scale in France, England, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Siberia, North Russia (Archan- 
gel), Switzerland, the Balkans, and 
Palestine. As rapidly as possible this 
overseas work was curtailed, but 
meanwhile the war was found to have 
left the peoples of other countries in 
such a condition of helplessness that 
new and emergency relief operations 
had.to be undertaken by the Red Cross 
if thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren were to be saved from death by 
starvation, wounds, disease, and lack 
of shelter. The result was that new 
relief expeditions went to the follow- 
ing countries: Albania, the remains 
of the Central Empires (to suecor Al- 
lied prisoners of war), Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, South Russia, Ru- 
mania, Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
the Baltic States. Several! of these 
operations had not been concluded at 
the end of the year, so great was the 
need of assistance that only Amer- 
ica could send. 

According to plan the American Red 
Cross War Council dissolved on March 
1, and authority and responsibility 
were turned back to the Executive 
Committee, where they had lodged 
prior to the war, with Dr. Livingston 
Farrand as chairman and several of 
the War Council as new members. 
Various foreign commissions were suc- 
cessively closed out, and in May a 
Committee on Liquidation began to 
make reducing adjustments, to sell off 
saleable supplies no longer needed in 
relief operations, and to scale down ac- 
tivities to an irreducible minimum. 
By June the commissions to Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Palestine had 
been terminated, and the commissions 
to Greece and other Balkan states had 
been federated in a commission to the 
Balkans; the commission to Great 
Britain was on the point of closing, 
and that to France was dwindling to 
comparatively small proportions; and 
the direction of American Red Cross 
activities throughout Europe was 


vested in a Red Cross Commission to 
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Europe. Late in 1919 there were still 
1,100 American workers in Europe. 

The American Red Cross took a 
leading part in the formation of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, which, 
with headquarters at Geneva and with 
the national Red Cross organizations 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan as founder 
members, has undertaken a world-wide 
fight for the prevention of disease and 
promotion of health. 

In the third Red Cross Roll Call, 
Noy. 2-11, some ten million adult 
Americans renewed their membership. 
In this campaign also a large fund 
was contributed toward completing the 
war obligations of the Red Cross. 

War Service.—During the year the 
War Council made its complete report 
to the American people covering the 
20 months it was in control of the or- 
ganization’s activities and the expend- 
iture of the money given by the peo- 
ple to the Red Cross as the connecting 
link between them and the men at the 
front who were winning the war. ol- 
lowing are certain round numbers cov- 
ering “American Red Cross participa- 
tion in’ the war, as revealed by the 
War Council’s report: 


Contributions received (ma- 
terial and money)....... $400,000,000 


' Red Cross members: 


PCLUELESY Peis fst when) « 20,000,000 

Children. (2.3... 11,000,000 31,000,000 
Red Cross workers........ 8,100,000 
Relief articles produced by 

volunteer workers ...... 371,577,000 
Families of soldiers aided 

by Home Service in U. S8.. 500,000 
Refreshments served by can- 

teen workers in U. 40,000,000 
Nurses enrolled for service 

with Army, Navy, or Red 

EPORS Pteteecanst vols) ay euernit a vente 23,822 
Kinds of comfort articles dis- 

tributed to soldiers and 

MOT Ss Ait Wie asperehateiel stele s 2,700 
Knitted articles given to sol- 

diers and sailors in U. S. 10,900,000 
Tons of relief supplies 

shipped overseas ........ 101,000 
Foreign countries in which 


Red Cross operated...... 25 
Patient days in Red Cross 


hospitals in France...... 1,155,000 
French hospitals given ma- 

PORIGUGATG. ars chbslelatinre teens 3,780 
Splints supplied for Ameri- 

IGEMEBOICIETS <5 oc)c. es aes 294,000 
Gallons of nitrous oxide and 

oxygen furnished French 

PPO Sis neva sols, riers akAVOre 4,340,000 
Men served by Red Cross 

eanteens in France...... 15,376,000 


Refugees aided in France.. 


pkwaas 


American convalescent sol- 
diers attending Red Cross 


movies in France....... 3,110,000 
Soldiers carried by. Red 

Cross ambulances in Italy 148,000 
Children cared for by Red 

Crossing leat yin cepa 155,000 


Finances.—Of the $400,000,000 in 
money and supplies contributed to the 
American, Red Cross during the 20 
months the War Council was in exist- 
ence, $263,000,000 was allotted to na- 
tional headquarters, and $137,000,000 
went to the chapters to finance their 
activities. Expenditures in the 20 
months totalled $273,000,000, divided 
as follows: by national headquarters 
in France, $57,000,000; elsewhere over- 
seas, $64,000,000; in the United 
States, $48,000,000; by chapters in the 
United States, $43,000,000; cost of 
chapter-produced articles distributed 
in France, $25,000,000; elsewhere over- 
seas, $8,000,000; in the United States, 
$28,000,000; making a total expendi- 
ture in France, $82,000,000; elsewhere 
overseas, $72,000,000; and in the 
United States, $119,000,000. There 
remained on Feb. 28, 1919, according- 
ly, a balance of $127,000,000, of which 
$41,000,000 was cash, $53,000,000 sup- 
plies held by national headquarters, 
and $33,000,000 supplies in the hands 
of the chapters. The cash contrib- 
uted to the Red Cross in the 20 months 
was divided $42,000,000 from member- 
ships and $283,500,000 from the two 
$100,000,000 war-fund drives. The 
ratio of “management” to “relief,” 
the report shows, was 1.8 per cent. 

Membership.—On May 1, 1917, just 
before the appointment of the War 
Council, there were 562 Red Cross 
chapters with a membership of 486,- 
194. On Feb. 28, 1919, there were 3,- 
724 chapters with 17,186 branches, em- 
bracing a membership of 20,000,000 
adults and 11,000,000 junior members. 

Home Service.—During the year 
1919 Red Cross Home Service (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 421), grew to proportions 
much greater than at any time while 
the war was in progress. Whereas it 
was estimated that during the year 
1918, 350,000 families of soldiers and 
sailors had been assisted, in the single 
month of March, 1919, 500,000 came to 
the attention of the Home Service See- 
tion and received information, advice, 
financial assistance, and service of 
many other kinds. During the year 
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over $6,000,000 was spent in relief. 
Improvements in the administration 
of the War-Risk Insurance Act made 
it unnecessary for the Red Cross to 
spend proportionally as much as had 
been required in 1918. Demobiliza- 
tion of the Army, however, brought 
many problems of readjustment to the 
men, which in turn increased the work 
of the Home Service sections. 
Cooperation with Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance.—In so far as the 
Red Cross participated in the reéstab- 
lishment of the 250,000 disabled sol- 
diers in civilian life, that work has 
been carried on by the Home Service 
Section. The part taken by the Red 
Cross has consisted of getting in touch 
with men and getting their cases be- 
fore the proper governmental depart- 
ments; of taking care of them pending 
decisions on their claims; of explain- 
ing the Government’s programme to 
the men and to their families; of tak- 
ing care of the families while the men 
were being retained; and of assisting 
generally in friendly ways which 
served to keep up the courage of the 
handicapped man. On account of the 
confusion which had arisen in the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance and 
the duplication of work when several 
welfare organizations made inquiries 
on the same case, an agreement was 
effected by which all inquiries of this 
character should be routed through 
the local Home Service sections which 
would see that one inquiry served the 
purposes of all interested organiza- 
tions. Home Service sections also as- 
sisted the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance in locating people all over the 
United States whose allotment and 
allowance checks had failed to reach 
them and had been returned to Wash- 
ington. Over 45,000 such investiga- 
tions have been made, with the result 
that 29,000 have yielded information 
which enabled further action to be 
taken by the Government departments. 
Over 20,000 such investigations were 
pending at the end of 1919. It is esti- 
mated that not less than three million 
dollars have through this means al- 
ready reached the beneficiaries. 
Community Service.—Karly in 1919 
it became evident that in places where 
no family-welfare organizations were 
existing, Red Cross Home Service was 
locally regarded as the logical begin- 
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ning toward the provision of such 
a community service. Furthermore, 
through Home Service communities 
had learned much about their needs 
and shortcomings, and through Home 
Service they saw a way to meet at 
least some of the needs. Through 
conferences, through the training and 
supervision of Home Service workers, 
through the resources of codperation 
with division offices and the national 
headquarters of the Red Cross, rela- 
tively high standards for such work 
had been introduced to these new com- 
munities. They were anxious to avail 
themselves of these opportunities and 
to conduct the local work in aceord- 
ance with approved, advanced meth- 
ods. In March, 1919, accordingly, it 
was decided at national headquarters 
to authorize the extension of Home 
Service to civilian families. provided 
the local Home Service section met cer- 
tain requirements, largely of a char- 
acter to ensure the fulfillment of the 
war-time obligations and to ensure 
also that the new enterprise was firm- 
ly established financially, that it did 
not duplicate the work of an existing 
local agency, and that it would be con- 
ducted in such a way as not to bring 
diseredit on the name of the Red Cross. 
In addition to the authorization to 
extend general family-welfare work, 
Home Service sections may also under- 
take other forms of community serv- 
ice, if there is a demonstrated need 
and if such activity falls within the 
broad lines of what has been consid- 
ered appropriate fields of effort for the 
Red Cross. In general, Red Cross 
chapters have not been authorized to 
expend their funds for the building of 
institutions or for the subsidizing of 
other organizations. Of the 3,600 
Home Service sections, 300 had at the 
end of 1919 been granted permission 
to extend their service and 600 had ap- 
plications pending. Many sections 
which look forward to,extension are 
still wholly occupied with war work 
and have, therefore, not yet been in a 
position to meet the conditions estab- 
lished*by the general organization. 
Rural Organization.—In the for- 
mation of local peace programmes it 
was recognized by the Red Cross that 
one of the most valuable aids that the 
national organization could put at the 
disposal of ‘the local communities 
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would be expert services in the field 
of rural organization, since 2,800 of 
the 3,600 Red Cross chapters have 
within their jurisdiction no towns 
which have attained a population of 
8,000. Rural specialists have been 
employed at national headquarters 
and are now being attached to the di- 
vision staffs. The field workers of the 
Red Cross are being trained in this 
phase of social development. 

Red Cross Institutes——During the 
war the need for trained workers was 
so great that special institute courses 
were given by the Red Cross to prepare 
people to do Home-Service work. This 
emergency need continued throughout 
the whole of 1919, during which the 
number of institute graduates was 
doubled, making a total number of 
2,100. These special Red Cross courses 
are to be withdrawn at the earliest 
date possible, and in their stead 
courses in colleges and universities are 
to be substituted as preparation for 
Home Service. Codperative agree- 
ments have been entered into with 
some 15 educational institutions, 
largely state universities, in accord- 
ance with which fhe academic courses 
will be provided by the institution, 
while the Red Cross will develop labor- 
atory opportunities and furnish super- 
vision of the field work of the students 
enrolled. 


Hospital Social Service—At the 
request of the Surgeon-General of the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, hospital 
social service has been provided by the 
Red Cross in the forty hospitals oper- 
ated by his service. In addition to 
the usual personal services implied in 
hospital social service, occupational 
therapy, recreation, comforts for the 
patients, and certain supplies for the 
hospitals are included in the Red 
Cross hospital programme for these 
institutions. This work is under the 
direction of the Department of Civil- 
ian Relief. 

Disaster Relief—Disaster relief 
during 1919 was characterized by a se- 
ries of smaller operations which in the 
aggregate involved more work than is 
usually required in the more spectacu- 
lar catastrophes. The influenza epi- 
demic was regarded as a national ca- 
lamity, in which it was appropriate 
for the Red Cross to render assistance 
on a disaster-relief basis. At the be- 
ginning of the year the influenza epi- 
demic, Perth Amboy, and the fire-rav- 
aged portions of Minnesota were all re- 
ceiving active attention of the Red 
Cross. The drought in Montana, 
floods in Minnesota, cyclones in north- 
ern Texas, a hurricane at Corpus 
Christi, Tex.,.and the usual grist of 
fires, explosions, and shipwrecks made 
up a year of heavy demands. 


RECREATION 
ABBIE CONDIT 


The New Community Emphasis.— | facilities and activities as enjoyable 


‘The impetus given recreation during 
the war through the entertainment of 
the service men in the camps and naval 
stations and in the communities near 
the training camps, together with the 
quickening of community conscious- 
ness and of the spirit of team work 
which war emergencies and war sery- 
ice engendered, has had a _ revolu- 
tionizing effect upon the community- 
recreation movement. Communities 
everywhere, unwilling to lose the com- 
munity spirit to which war service 
gave rise, are striving to conserve the 
values of team play developed during 
the war. Returned service men, ac- 
customed to out-of-door life and sports 
at the home camps and overseas, are 
asking that in their home communities 
they shall have recreational and social 


as those which they had in service and 
that their families, friends, and the 
community at large shall share in a 
wholesome recreational community 
life. The people who during the war 
have seen what such activities as com- 
munity singing, pageants, athletic 
meets, neighborhood block parties, 
home hospitality, and the pooling of 
the resources of all local agencies for 
a common purpose can mean in the life 
of a community are insistent that 
means be devised for turning into 
peace-time channels the values of war 
experience. Out of it all has come an 
emphasis on community expression, on 
the necessity for evaluating commun- 
ity resources and needs and for mak- 
ing possible a development of leisure- 
time activities which will touch the 
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lives of all individuals in the commun- 
ity. The war agencies which operated 
for the benefit of the service men are 
now working to make their activities 
and the experiences gained during the 
war count for community betterment. 

Community Service Incorporated. 
—Out of War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, which during the war devoted its 
energies to organizing the social and 
recreational life of the communities 
near the training camps for the bene- 
fit es the soldiers in their free time (A. 
Ve 1918, p. 426), has grown Com- 
eal Service, Incorporated, which 
seeks to conserve the values of War 
Camp Community Service through the 
development of a broader social and 
recreational life for the community 
and the individual, for the returned 
service man, and for the regular Army 
and Navy. Through a “community 
committee representative of all inter- 
ests in the community touching leis- 
ure-time problems, the community it- 
self, with assistance from Community 
Service, Incorporated, in the initial 
stages of organization and of the plan- 
ning of the programme, seeks to de- 
velop from the individual needs and 
resources of the community a com- 
munity-wide programme of leisure- 
time activities. Community Service, 
Incorporated, now in operation in a 
number of communities, many of them 
industrial centers, is carrying on a 
wide range of activities, including the 
development of playgrounds, parks, 
and of vacant-lot play, block parties, 
community singing and _ choruses, 
noon-time singing in factories and 
stores, community drama, special cele- 
brations, citizenship activities for the 
foreign-born, recreational work for col- 
ored ‘citizens, social-center activities in 
schools and other meeting places, the 
training of volunteers, and the con- 
ducting of classes and activities tend- 
ing to give expression to educational 
and cultural as well as purely recrea- 
tional interests. 

Municipal Recreation—The war 
has had its effect on recreation, not 
only through emphasizing. the com- 
munity values involved, but also in 
the development of the municipal-rec- 
reation movement which for years has 
slowly but surely been gaining ground 
in American communities and which 
Community Service, Incorporated, 
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seeks to strengthen and enlarge. Hig- 
ures are not yet available of the pres- 
ent status of the municipal-recreation 
movement in communities throughout 
the country or of the progress made 
during 1919 by municipal recreation 
departments and private groups con- 
ducting activities. Correspondence 
which has reached the office of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, however, indicates 
that a number of eommunities which 
have never before had a recreation sys- 
tem have inaugurated the work during 
the year and that there has been a 
marked growth throughout the coun- 
try. The fact, too, that in spite of 
war demands during the year 1918, 
there was'a decrease of only 1.8 per 
cent. in the number of playgrounds 
and recreation centers conducted, and 
an increase of 174 in the number of 
year-round workers employed, leads 
those who are watching the growth of 
the movement to feel that since the 
signing of the armistice there has un- 
doubtedly been a rapid development 
along the line of municipally sup- 
ported and controlled recreation. 
Some of the very definite advances 
made during the year in a number of 
communities, and these are indicative 
of the general trend throughout the 
country, will be of interest. Detroit 
has authorized a bond issue of $10,- 
000,000 for the purchase of special 
parks which will include a number of 
large playgrounds and in ali probabil- 
ity a public golf course. Portland, 
Ore., has voted a bond issue of $500,- 
000 for the purchase of sites for play- 
grounds. A number of cities, among 
them Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Newton, Mass., and Sacramento, 
Calif., have doubled their appropria- 
tions for municipal recreation, and ~ 
many other communities have greatly 
increased the funds devoted to this 
purpose. Now that the war is over, 
publie-spirited citizens are turning 
their attention to the recreational 
needs of their communities, and a 
number of cities have been the recip- 
ients during the past 12 months of 
gifts for recreational purposes. De- 
troit has received a gift which will 
give the city an auditorium with an 
endowment amounting to $2,500,000. 
This building, which will be known as 
Hannan Memorial Hall, will have a 
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hall with a seating capacity of 7,000 
and a smaller annex for chamber music 
which will be used for musical produc- 
tions and lectures; as there will be no 
rental charges to groups giving musi- 
eal entertainments, the best music will 
be available at a minimum price. 
Through the generosity of a private 
citizen Scranton’s recreational facili- 
ties are being largely increased. 
Sacramento has been given a memorial 
playground valued at $10,000. The 
city of Columbus has been the re- 
cipient of a gift of 40 acres of land 
which will be developed as a model 
outdoor play center and park field. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been given for 
playground purposes a tract of land of 
17 acres located near the center of the 
city. Newburgh, N. Y., has been pre- 
sented with a municipal golf course 
which will adjoin the Hitch Memorial 
Recreation Field administered by the 
Recreation Commission. 

During the year a great deal of em- 
phasis has been laid upon the training 
of workers for the conducting of leis- 
ure-time activities. Of special inter- 
est along this line is the course in for- 
est recreation given by the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
for the training of workers who will be 
qualified to develop for the benefit of 
the American public the recreational 
possibilities represented in the nation- 
al forests and parks. The selection of 
camp sites both for summer and over- 
night use, the laying out of trails, and 
the utilization of all the facilities of- 
fered will be taken up in the courses. 

Community Music.—During the 
war, community singing proved a re- 
markable unifying force, and a sing- 
ing nation kept pace with a singing 
Army. ‘That community singing was 
not an ephemeral development which 
served in a period of stress as an out- 
let for over-wrought emotion has been 
proven by its progress during the 
after-war period. The American peo- 
ple are still singing, and many inter- 
esting developments have come out of 
the movement. Noon-time singing at 
factories and stores, choruses, glee 
clubs, quartettes, and orchestras are 
outgrowths of the movement to keep 
America singing. Through the Com- 
munity Singing Department of War 
Camp Community Service many vol- 
unteer leaders have been trained in a 


number of cities to direct singing in 
connection with churches, lodges, and 
various community groups. The com- 
munity opera is being successfully de- 
veloped in a number of communities. 
In Washington, for example, some 
very excellent performances have been 
given by amateurs under the auspices 
of the War Camp Community Service. 
(See also XXVIII, Music.) 
Community Drama.—Other forms 
of art expression have been greatly 
stimulated during the year. Com- 
munity drama has made marked prog- 
ress, not only in large cities, but in 
small. districts where, through exten- 
sion departments of state universities, 
much is being done to develop the dra- 
ma. Bridgeport, Conn., has planned 
to develop an interesting form of dra- 
matic work in its “roaming theaters,” 
small groups of players who will give 
their performances along the streets. 
Another feature in Bridgeport has 
come through the “wandering story- 
tellers,” young women who, in gypsy 
costumes, gather the children together 
on the streets and playgrounds and in 
public institutions for an hour of 
story-telling. The importance of the 
pageant as a means of drawing people 
together and the increased emphasis 
on the celebration of special holidays 
has brought about the remarkable de- 
velopment in pageantry during the 
year. Among the most ambitious pag- 
eants produced have been the Inter- 
national Festival of Peace, held on 
July 4 at Washington, in which all the 
nations of the world were represented, 
and the League of Nations at Chester, 
Pa., through which Chester welcomed 
its foreign-born citizens who in turn 
pledged to Chester their loyalty, art, 
and labor. (See also XXVIII, Music.) 
Community Days.—Another devel- 
opment significant of the community 
emphasis on recreation has been the 
organization in a number of cities of a 
“Community Day,” when the citizens 
come together for a common purpose. 
This may take the form, as it did in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, of the entertainment 
by the community of the soldiers at 
the nearby camps, or it may be the 
coming together of the citizens for the 
carrying out of some enterprise which 
will add to the recreational facilities 
of the community. In a number of 
cities, for example, the citizens as vol- 
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unteers have devoted a day to clearing 
a lot for an athletic field or a play- 
ground, installing apparatus, putting 
up shelter houses, and preparing the 
ground for community recreation uses. 
Community picnic features are usual- 
- ly combined in such a programme, and 
a splendid spirit of neighborliness and 
good fellowship is created. 

Recreation Legislation.—Progress 
has been made during the year in leg- 
islation touching leisure-time facilities 
and activities. Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts have 
passed home-rule bills permitting cit- 
ies, towns, and villages to acquire 
land and conduct playground and rec- 
reation centers under any existing de- 
partment or under a recreation com- 
mission or board which they are em- 
powered to create. Pennsylvania has 
taken a further step in passing a law 
requiring the board of education in 
any district to make available the use 
of their schoolhouses and grounds for 
social and recreational purposes if a 
petition for the use of these facilities 
is presented by a certain number of 
adult residents. Funds for conduct- 
ing the work may be appropriated by 
the Board of School Directors. A law 
very significant in showing the trend 
of thought toward community organ- 
ization which has come out of the war 
was enacted during the year in Michi- 
gan. Through the provisions of this 
law the recreational and social inter- 
ests of the state will be furthered by 
a state commission of 26 and through 
county boards and community coun- 
cils responsible to it. 

Physical Education.—The disclos- 
ures regarding the physical con- 
dition of America’s young men 
~ brought out through the physical ex- 
aminations for war service, which 
showed that 33 per cent. of the drafted 
men were physically unfit, have 
shocked the country into a realization 
of the necessity for compulsory educa- 
tion as a means of creating physical 
fitness. In November, 1918, the Na- 
tional Physical Education Service was 
organized by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America to help 
states secure adequate compulsory 
physical-education legislation and to 
work for Federal legislation. Since 
January, 1919, compulsory physical 
-education laws have been enacted in 


Washington, Oregon, Utah, Michigan, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania, making a 
total of 15 states now having physical- 
education laws. Not all of these laws 
provide for an appropriation of funds 
for the work. The legislation passed 
in Maine is noteworthy in the ade- 
quacy of the course which it provides 
and in the size of the appropriation. 
(See also XXX, Hducation.) 
Community Buildings as War Me- ~ 
morials.—The movement to establish 
community buildings as war memori- 
als has met with immediate and wide- 
spread response. Large cities and 
small hamlets have felt the same im- 
pulse to honor those who made the 
supreme sacrifice with forms of me- 
morials that would embody the ideals 
for which they died. It has been felt 
in the great majority of cities wishing 
to erect war memorials that commu- 
nity buildings housing community ac- 
tivities and giving opportunity for 
wholesome recreation for young and 
old would be the most fitting form of 
memorial. A number of — states, 
among them Indiana, Kansas, and 
Michigan, have passed laws authoriz- 
ing the erection of such community 
buildings at county seats and arrang- 
ing in some instances for their support 
through taxation. More often, how- 
ever, the buildings are established as 
the voluntary expression of the com- 
munity’s desire, and the funds are 
raised through private subscription. 
The community buildings range in size 
from the community bungalow to the 
great civic center with its group 
of imposing edifices. Congress has. 
granted a site for the National Victory 
Memorial Building to be located at 
Washington. The building, which 
will cost $10,000,000, this amount to 
be raised by nation-wide subscription, 
will be dedicated to the boys of ’76 and 
the boys of 1917. The Bureau of Me- 
morial Buildings of the War Camp 
Community Service, which has been 
merged with the National Committee 
on Memorial Buildings established in 
January, 1919, to assist in the guid- 
ance of the movement, is designed to 
serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion and service regarding the plan- 
ning, erecting, and administering of 
community houses, auditoriums, and 
recreation centers. Statistics supplied 
by this Bureau on-Oct. 25, 1919, show 
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that at a conservative estimate 306 
memorial buildings have been assured. 
These are classified as follows: com- 
munity type, 154; auditoriums and 
similar buildings, 54; club houses, 
eight; municipal buildings, six; hos- 
pitals, 28; school buildings, five; li- 
braries, 10; churches, six; Y. M. C. 
A.’s, five; miscellaneous, 30. 
Recreation Leaders for Foreign 
Countries——An account of recrea- 
tional activities in America for the 
year would be incomplete without 
mention of the part Americans are 
playing in the remarkable develop- 
ment of recreation which is taking 
place in Europe and other countries. 
Out of the war work of the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., and other organizations 
that have sent recreational leaders into 
these countries, a peace-time pro- 
gramme is being promoted which will 
have a lasting effect on their develop- 
ment. A few instances will serve to 
show the general trend. Playgrounds 
and vacation camps for children in a 
number of the cities of France are 
helping to restore health and happi- 
ness to thousands of children. In 
Prague a number of playgrounds have 
been established by American leaders, 
a training course for recreational di- 
rectors is being given, and so much in- 
terest has been aroused that a law has 
been passed granting the use of the 
schools after school hours for recrea- 
tional purposes. The athletic pro- 
gramme adapted by the Y. M. C. A. 
for the army in the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public has extended to the school boys, 
the soldiers acting as play leaders for 
the boys. Through such channels as 
these American leadership is helping 


in the recreation of the war-torn coun- 
tries whose people for years have not 
known the meaning of joyous play. 

Bibliography.—An increasing num- 
ber of books and pamphlet publica- 
tions on various phases of the recrea- 
tion movement are available. A list 
of publications with their authors, 
publishers, and prices has been com- 
piled by tke Department of Recreation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Many: pamphlet publications and a 
monthly magazine, The Playground, 
which is the official organ of the recre- 
ation movement, may be secured from 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. The Association has 
published a booklet entitled “Commu- 
nity Recreation” in which has been 
compiled considerable information on 
municipal recreation work and on com- 
munity recreation activities. Addi- 
tional books which have appeared dur- 
ing the year are the following: 


Boyp, Neva L.—Hospital and Bedside 
Games. (Chicago, School of Civics 
and Philanthropy.) 

.—School Room Games. (Chicago, 


School of Civics and Philanthropy.) 

“Community Recreation.’ (New York, 
Y. M. C. A. War Work Council.)—A 
compilation of games, athletics, stunts 
and mass activities. 

Cromiz, W. ‘'J.—Three 
Twenty-five Group 
York, Macmillan.) 

DoveLtas, Harlan P.—The Little Town. 
(New York, Macmillan.) 

ELsom, J. C., and TRILLING, Blanche.— 
Social Games and Group Dances. 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott.) 

Fouuetr, Mary P.—The New State. 
(New York, Longmans, Green.) 

“Tee Breakers.” (New York, Woman’s 
Press.) 

“Play and Athletics.” (Univ. of Texas, 
Division of School Interests.) 


Hundred 
Contests. 


and 
(New 


CHILD WELFARE 
Laura A. THOMPSON 


Conference on Child-Welfare Stand- 
ards.—The Children’s Year campaign 
described in the Year Book for 1918 
(p. 430) continued to be the outstand- 
ing feature in child welfare during the 
early months of 1919. As a fitting 
conclusion to this campaign the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau called a child- 
welfare conference for the purpose of 
formulating as the basis for future 
work “certain irreducible minimum 
standards for the health, education, 
and work of the American child.” 


Foreign delegates were invited from 
Great Britain, Canada, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Serbia, and Japan to 
report on what the Allied countries 
had learned concerning the better 
protection of children as a_ result 
of their war experiences. The in- 
itial gathering of the conference was 
held in Washington, May 5-8. Be- 
cause of the crowded living conditions 
in Washington, this session was lim- 
ited to a small number of American 
child-welfare experts who met with 
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the foreign guests and the staff of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau and drafted 
the tentative standards. These were 
then discussed at larger regional con- 
ferences in New York, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Denver, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and Seattle and revised 
in accordance with the suggestions 
made at these regional meetings by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 
The discussions of the conference 
centered about four main topics: the 
economic and social aspects of child- 
welfare standards, public protection of 
the health of mothers and children, 
child labor and education, and chil- 
dren in need of special care. In the 
wide field represented by the first top- 
ic no detailed standards were formu- 
lated, but it was recognized’ that an 
adequate wage for the father, whole- 
some and pleasant housing and living 
conditions, and the abolition of racial 
discriminations were fundamental to 
the realization of any child-welfare 
programme. The resolutions regard- 
ing public protection of maternity em- 
braced provision for prenatal care, 
trained attendance at childbirth, ad- 
equate nursing, and domestic assist- 
ance for the mother after confinement; 
those for the protection of infants and 
young children included the passage’ of 
laws requiring that births be regis- 
tered within three days and that ade- 
quate treatment be provided for the 
eyes of every child at birth. The res- 
olutions further recommended the 
establishment of health centers to su- 
pervise the health of infants and young 
children and for a public-health nurse 
for every 2,000 of the population. The 
standards for the health of the school 
child called for proper schoolhouses, 
adequate facilities for recreation and 
physical training, medical inspection 
with school nurses to do follow-up 
work in the homes, and open-air 
schools and nutrition classes for chil- 
dren in need of special attention. 
The minimum standards for chil- 
dren entering employment adopted 16 
years as the minimum age for any oc- 
eupation (18 for mines and quarries), 
with the further requirements that 
the child must have finished the eighth 
grade in school and be physically fit 
for the work at which he is to be em- 
ployed and that the work should not 
be at night or in any dangerous or 


unhealthy occupation. Eight hours a 
day and 44 hours a week were set as 
the maximum working hours for min- 
ors, with the hours spent at continua- 
tion schools by children under 18 
counted as part of the working day, 
In the resolutions relating to “chil- 
dren in need of special care” the con- 
clusions of the White House Confer- 
ence of 1909 on the care of dependent 
children were reaflirmed in all essen 
tials. Special emphasis was laid on 
the importance of home life and an ad- 
equate family income. “No child 
should be permanently removed trom 
his home,” declared the conference, 
“unless it is impossible so to recon- 
struct family conditions or build and 
supplement family resources as to 
make the home safe for the child, or so 
to supervise the child as to make his 
continuance in the home safe for the 
community.” State supervision of all 
institutions for children, provision in 
the educational system of educational 
opportunities for deaf, blind, and 
crippled children, better care for men- 
tally defective children, and the prin- 
ciples of juvenile-court work were 
covered in other resolutions. The 
standards agreed upon by the confer- 
ence, together with the principal 
papers read, have been printed by the 
Children’s Bureau and represent the 
most important contribution of the 
year in the field of child welfare. 
Maternal and Infant Welare.—In 
addition to its work in connection with 
the Children’s Year, the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau continued during 1919 
its investigations of maternal and in- 
fant welfare in different sections of the 
country. Three reports covering con- 
ditions in rural communities in Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, and Wisconsin 
were published. These showed, even 
in the most prosperous sections, very 
unsatisfactory provision for medical 
and nursing attention for mother’s and 
in different sections of the country. 
Three reports covering conditions in 
rural communities in Montana, North 
Carolina, and Wisconsin were pub- 
lished. These showed, even in the 
most prosperous sections, very unsat- 
isfactory provision for medical and 
nursing attention for mothers, and 
young children; in the more remote 
communities it was pitiably made- 
quate. As a means of lessening the 
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unduly high mortality revealed by the 
studies, the reports urged that better 
nursing and medical care be made gen- 
erally available through county cen- 
ters for maternal and infant welfare 


and through public-health nurses. To 


. test the usefulness of movable health 


centers as a means of reaching rural 
communities, the Bureau put into the 
field in the summer an automobile 
truck, completely fitted up as a model 
“well-baby clinic,” with a Government 
doctor and nurse in charge to examine 
children and give advice to mothers 
concerning their care. It has proved 
a great success. 

The Children’s Bureau published 
also two further sections of its investi- 
gation of infant mortality in cities. 
These covered Brockton, Mass., and 
Saginaw, Mich., and revealed much the 
same relation between family income 
and infant mortality as the earlier re- 
pons (AL We BLOC e pss iOslOl8, pe 
432), as well as the bad effects on in- 
fant life of crowded housing condi- 
tions and poor sanitation. In Sagi- 
naw the infant-mortality rate for 
babies of working mothers was shown 
to be 132.7 per 1,000 births, as against 
a rate of 78.3 for those whose mothers 
were not gainfully employed. The 
“Birth Statistics in the Registration 
Area of the United States, 1917,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census 
late in the fall, showed an infant-mor- 
tality rate for the whole registration 
area of 93.8 per 1,000 living births, as 
against 101 in 1916 and 100 in 1915 
(see also XXV, Vital Statistics). 

An important advance was made in 
Rhode Island in the law creating a 
Division of Child Welfare in the State 
Board of Health, “for the study and 
application of measures for the pre- 
vention of maternal and infant mor- 
tality, for the preparation and issu- 
ance of child-welfare literature, the 
suppression of the disease of young 
children, and the organizing of child- 
welfare work.” Bureaus of child hy- 
giene were created also in Idaho, Mis- 
ouri, Texas, and Wisconsin, and es- 
tablished by administrative action in 
a number of other states. A Child- 
Welfare Board in New Mexico, placed 
under the administration of the De- 
partment of Education, makes perma- 
nent the child-welfare service which 
had been operating under the State 


Council of Defense and will continue 
the infant-welfare work which that 
service had been carrying on. 

Children’s Gode Commissions.—The 
most significant movement in legisla- 
tion was the appointment of children’s 
code commissions in a number of 
states. Such code commissions were 
provided by legislative enactment in 
Connecticut, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, 
to study the state laws relating to 
children and their administration and 
to report back recommendations to the 
legislatures. A similar commission 
was appointed by the governor of 
South Carolina. In Indiana the legis- 
lature provided for an investigating 
commission on child welfare and social 
legislation (see also XV, Labor Legis- 
lation) ; in South Dakota, for a child- 
welfare commission; in Alabama, for 
a State Department of Child Welfare. 
In Missouri the Children’s Code Com- 
mission, reappointed by the governor 
in 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 432), intro- 
duced its revised code of 51 bills. In 
spite of a particularly difficult politi- 
cal situation, due to the fact that 
one house was Republican and the 
other Democratic, 25 of the bills were 
adopted, but the keystone bill permit- 
ting county courts to appoint quali- 
fied superintendents of public welfare, 
was defeated in the closing hours of 
the session through a filibuster in the 
Senate and with it the 14 other bills 
dependent upon it. With the 10 laws 
enacted in 1917, however, the Commis- 
sion has succeeded in placing 35 laws 
for the care of children on the statute 
books of Missouri. Some of these 
merely harmonized existing laws, but 
others introduced entirely new stand- 
ards into the code. 

Dependent Children.—The needs of 
dependent children were considered by 
a number of state legislatures in 1919, 
particularly in relation to “mothers’ 
pensions.” Three states, Connecticut, 
Florida, and Indiana, and the terri- 
tory of Hawaii adopted such laws for 
the first time. In Connecticut the ad- 
ministration of the aid, which is lim- 
ited to widows with children under 16 
years, is placed in the hands of a state 
agent in the office of the state treasur- 
er, with opportunity to the county 
commissioners to approve or disap- 
prove applications. Another bill be- 
fore the legislature, which had the ap- 
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proval of the social workers of the 
state, would have provided unpaid 
boards of child welfare with a paid ex- 
ecutive secretary for each county, the 
work of the eight boards to be super- 
vised by the State Board of Charities. 
The Florida Act authorizes the county 
commissioners to grant aid to widowed 
or deserted mothers of children under 
16 and to mothers whose husbands are 
in state institutions, the amount not 
to exceed $25 for one child and $8 for 
each additional child. The law 
adopted in Indiana was an amendment 
to the board of children’s guardians 
law and definitely authorized the 
county boards to board with their own 
mothers the dependent children com- 
mitted to the care of the boards by the 
juvenile courts. The compensation 
for the care of such children was in- 
creased to 60 cents a day for children 
under five years of age and 50 cents 
for those over that age. The new law 
in Hawaii establishes boards of child 
welfare in each county, or city and 
county, with power to grant allow- 
ances to any mother with dependent 
children. Complete revisions of ex- 
isting “mothers’-pension” laws were 
made in Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Utah, and amendments were adopted 
in a number of other states. The new 
Pennsylvania law provided more liber- 
al grants for the children, including 
now the unborn child, and made the 
residential requirements less rigid; 
that of Utah transferred the author- 
ity to grant aid from the juvenile 
court in Salt Lake City to the county 
commissioners. Amendments in Col- 
orado, Illinois, and Ohio increased the 
amount of the special taxes that might 
be levied to provide funds for paying 
allowances. The amount of state aid 
was increased from $75 to $120 a year 
in California, and additional powers 
of superyision were given the State 
Board of Control. Increased allow- 
ances were made also in Delaware, and 
the age limit of the children who may 
receive aid was raised in Maine, South 
Dakota, and Utah. In Washington 
the struggle in the courts to have the 
1915 Act set aside in favor of the 1913 
law was brought to an end by the U. 
S. Supreme Court, which sustained the 
decision of the state Supreme Court 
which had upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the later Act. Much of the 


dissatisfaction with the law was re- 
moved by an amendment making all 
needy mothers eligible for aid. 

Laws for securing support from the 
father in cases of desertion were 
passed in Alaska, Connecticut, Ha- 
waii, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ver- 
mont. Illinois increased the protec- 
tion of children born out of wedlock by 
doubling the amounts hitherto named 
for judgment against a reputed father- 
and by giving jurisdiction of such 
cases to the same courts as have juris- 
diction over cases of dependent, neg- 
lected, or. delinquent children. The 
effectiveness of the law, however, was 
modified by the addition of a provi- 
sion making the father liable only af- 
ter acknowledgment of paternity in 
open court. In Kansas a bill making 
the state responsible for instituting 
proceedings in paternity instead of the 
mother failed of final passage. At- 
tempts to suppress the evils of “baby 
farms” were made in Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Oklahoma by laws re-: 
quiring a license and standard require- 
ments for all maternity hospitals and 
children’s homes. An interesting de- 
cision relative to the status of illegiti- 
mate children was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of Connecticut in ruling 
that illegitimate children, supported 
by their father as members of his fam- 
ily, are entitled to workmen’s compen- 
sation in the event of his death. 

Juvenile Courts.—The most impor- 
tant legislation of the year affecting 
delinquent children was the adoption 
by North Carolina of the juvenile- 
cofirt law recommended by the Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee in its report 
on “Child Welfare in North Carolina.” 
Among other changes the new law 
makes it a misdemeanor for a parent 
to contribute to a child’s delinquency 
by failing to exercise control and pro- 
vide proper care. Extensive revisions 
of existing laws were made also by 
Montana and West Virginia, and 
amendments in the interest of in- 
creased efficiency were adopted in Ar- 
izona, Minnesota,, and other states. 
Missouri prohibited the commitment 
of dependent and neglected children to 
the state reformatory and placed jur- 
isdiction of such cases in the juvenile 
court: Vermont also prohibited such 
commitments except by permission of 
the State Board-of Charities and Pro- 
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bation. In Colorado the Court of Ap- 
peals by a four to three vote held that 
confidences given in a juvenile court 
were not privileged communications 
within the meaning of the statutes. 
The case in which this decision was 
rendered had its beginning in 1915 
when Judge Ben Lindsey of the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court refused to divulge 
information supposedly in his posses- 
sion through a confidence made in the 
court(A. Y= B., 1915, "p. 392). | Be- 
cause of the importance of the decision 
to juvenile-court work it is probable 
that an appeal will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Defective Children.—One of the 
bills drafted by the Missouri Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission which was 
adopted by the legislature in 1919 was 
an act establishing special classes in 
the public schools for blind, deaf, and 
feeble-minded children in any school 
district in which there are 10 or more 
such children of each type. In dis- 
tricts in which there are fewer than 
10 children in any of these classes, 
boards of education in adjoining dis- 
tricts which collectively have 10 such 
children in need of instruction are au- 
thorized to establish these classes 
jointly. An amendment adopted in 
Minnesota upon recommendation of its 
Child Welfare Commission made more 


in that state. The special needs of 
crippled children were called to the at- 
tention of the legislatures by govern- 
ors’ messages in lowa and Ohio. The 
large number of crippled and “half- 
blind” children in St. Louis who are 
not provided for in the present educa- 
tional scheme has led to the taking of 
a special census of such children by 
the school authorities in order that 
some plan may be adopted to provide 
for their education. Similar move- 
Ments are under way elsewhere. 
The great importance of mental de- 
fectiveness in relation to all child-wel- 
fare problems was again shown in a 
number of reports during the year. A 
comprehensive study of mental defec- 
tives in a rural county of Delaware, 
made by the Children’s Bureau in col- 
Jaboration with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, revealed the serious- 
ness of the problem in rural communi- 
ties where no special training is pro- 
vided for retarded or defective chil- 


dren. The large number of children ‘in 
city schools also who are in need of 
some modification of the curriculum 
or who are in need of institutional 
care was shown by a survey of a total 
school district made in Baltimore by 
Dr. Macfie Campbell of the Phipps 
Psychiatrie Clinic. The Georgia Com- 
mission on Feeble-mindedness in a 
study mage of a typical orphanage 
found more than a fourth of the chil- 
dren subnormal; of 100 cases of juven- 
ile delinquents in the juvenile court, 
17 per cent. were feeble-minded, and 
3.5 per cent. of the children in the pub- 
lie schools showed mental defects ne- 
cessitating special treatment. The re- 
port recommended a training school 
and farm colony for feeble-minded per- 
sons, special classes in the public 
schools, state-wide supervision, mental 
clinics, and laws for the commitment 
of the feeble-minded. A Mental Hy- 
giene Commission has been appeinted 
by the governor in Kansas to make an 
extended investigation of conditions 
in that state and recommend remedial 
legislation. (See also Mental Hy- 
giene, mfra.) 

Bibliography.—The following are 
among the important publications of 
the year: 


The American: Child. Published quar- 
terly by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York; first issue, May, 


1919. Succeeds the Child Labor Bul- 
letin, 
Missouri.—‘Children’s Code Commission. 


A Complete Revision of the Laws for 
the Welfare of Missouri Children.” 
(Jefferson City, H. S. Stephens Co., 
1918.) 

National Child Labor Committee.—‘‘Child 
Welfare in North Carolina; an In- 
quiry by the National Child Labor 
Committee for the North Carolina Con- 
ference for Social Service, under the 
Direction of W. H. Swift.” (New 
York, 1918.) 

.—‘‘Child-Welfare in Kentucky; an 

Inquiry for the Kentucky Child Labor 

Association and the State Board of 

Health under the Direction of E. N. 


Clapper.” (New York, 1919.) — , 
SLINGERLAND, Wm. H.—Child-Placing in 
Families. (New York, Russell Sage 


Foundation, 1919.) 
—‘Child-Welfare Work in Louis- 
ville: a Study of Conditions, Agencies 


and Institutions.’? (Louisville, Ky., 
Welfare League, 1919; Russell Sage 
Foundation, Dept. of Child Helping, 


Pamphlet CH 39.) 

S. Children’s Bureau.—‘Employment 
Certificate System, Maryland.’ By F. 
H. Bird and E. A. Merritt. (Publica- 
tion No. 41; Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1919.) 


U. 
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U. S. Children’s Bureau.—‘‘Infant Mortal- 
ity; Results of a Field Study in Broc- 
ton, Mass.” By Mary V. Dempsey. 
(Publication No. 37, 1919.) 


-—.—‘Infant Mortality; Results of a 
Field Study in Saginaw, Mich.” By 
Nila F. Allen. (Publication No. 52, 
1919.) 


.—Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pen- 
in the United States, Canada, 


sions 
Denmark, and New Zealand.’’ ‘Com- 
piled by Laura A. Thompson. (Publi- 


cation No. 63, 1919.) 
.—“Maternity and Infant Care 
Two Rural Counties in Wisconsin. 
By Florence B. Sherbon and Elizabeth 
Moore. (Publication No. 46, 1919.) 
.—‘‘Maternity Care and the Welfare 
of Young Children in a Homesteading 


in 


” 


County in Montana.’ By Viola I. 

Paradise. (Publication No. 34, 1919.) 

.—‘Minimum Standards for Child 

Welfare Adopted by the Washington 

and Regional Conferences on Child 

Welfare, 1919.”’ (Publication No. 62.) 

.—‘‘Standards of Child Welfare: Re- 
port of the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ences, May and June, 1919.” (Publi- 
cation No. 60, 1919.) 

U.S. Public Health Service.—‘Mental 
Defect in a Rural County: Medico- 
Psychological and Social Study of Men- 
tally Defective Children in Sussex 
County, Delaware.” By Walter Li 
Treadway and Emma O. Lundberg. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 48; 
Baki aeiy Govt. Printing Office, 
919. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


WALTER 


Public Agencies—Work in social 
hygiene in the United States may be 
divided into two main sections, that 
which is carried on by Government 
agencies and that which is carried on 
by private agencies. The most impor- 
tant Government agencies engaged in 
social-hygiene activities are the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the Interde- 
partmental Social Hygiene Board, the 
Navy Department, the War Depart- 
ment, and various city and state de- 
partments of health. 

The various agencies of the Federal 
- Government which are engaged in so- 
cial-hygiene activities are codperating 
with city and particularly with state 
boards of health. Many states have 
established special bureaus of venereal 
diseases and have undertaken compre- 
hensive programmes for the preven- 
“tion and treatment of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. This, of course, includes 
law-enforcement measures and rehabil- 
itation measures on a large scale. 

U. S. Public Health Service——In 
the U. 8. Public Health Service the Di- 
vision of Venereal Diseases is charged 
with the duty of preventing and con- 
trolling syphilis and gonorrhea. On 
July 1, 1918, when the Division began 
its work, there were but 25 clinics in 
the United States where free treat- 
ment for venereal diseases could he ob- 
tained. At the present time there are 
approximately 260 operating under the 
joint auspices of state boards of health 
and the Public Health Service. New 
clinics are constantly being added to 
this number. The total number of 
persons treated per month in the free 
clinics is about 34,500. The codpera- 
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tion of physician’ in reporting cases 
and of state boards of health in trans- 
mitting these reports has been secured. 
Also, as a result of campaigns carried 
on by the Division of Venereal Disease, 
many druggists have entered into co- 
operation with the health authorities 
by discontinuing the sale of quack rem- 
edies, so-called. The law-enforcement 
activities of the Division of, Venereal 
Disease has resulted in tle adoption 
by 46 states of regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as conditions upon which allotments 
provided for in the Chamberlain-Kahn 
Act (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 436) can be’ re- 
ceived (see also infra). In the states 
having legislative sessions during 
1919, 96 laws were passed, bearing 
upon the repression of prostitution, 
the establishment of women’s prison 
farms, the prohibition of sale of ven- 
ereal-disease nostrums, and appropri- 
ating funds for the campaign against 
venereal disease. Among the most 
notable acts passed by legislatures 
must be included Ohio’s law appropri- 
ating $650,000 for an institution for 
the feeble-minded and appropriations 
by California and Washington of 
$150,000 for women’s reformatories, 
Washington also passed a law making 
statutory rape apply to both sexes. 
Distribution of pamphlets, lectures, 
conferences, motion-picture shows, and 
other measures have been used in pro- 
moting education with regard to the 
seriousness of venereal diseases and 
the need to prevent them. Schools, 
factories, clubs, churches, and civic, 
social, and fraternal organizations 
have been reached. : 
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Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board.—On July 9, 1918, Congress en- 
acted a law establishing the U. 8S. In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board 
and appropriating more than $4,000,- 
000 for a period of two years (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 436). Of this fund $300, 
000 was for the purpose of educational 
research and development. ‘This is be- 
ing used to assist colleges, universi- 
ties, and other suitable institutions in 
developing better educational methods 
for the prevention of venereal diseases. 
Eleven normal schools, three colleges, 
and 14 universities have heen accepted 
for codperation with the Board in con- 
ducting educational research (see also 
XXX, Education). One million dol- 
lars was appropriated for law-enforce- 
ment work in the neighborhood of nay- 


-al and military camps and for the 


maintenance of delinquent women 
and girls who had been committed to 
reformatories and houses of detention. 
In this field of service the Board 
has given powerful assistance to state 
and other agencies which have kept 
closed s$mething like 124 red-light 
districts which were originally closed 
by the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. A fund of $100,000 fur- 
nished appropriations to 15 laborator- 
ies for scientific investigations on the 
treatment and prevention of venereal 
diseases. One million dollars was ap- 
propriated to be paid directly to states 
in proportion to population for the as- 
sistance of state departments of health 
in the prevention, treatment, and con- 
trol of venereal diseases, these appro- 
priations being conditioned upon the 
respective states making equal appro- 
priations. Forty-six states have re- 
ceived their allotments. As a result 
of this assistance 410 venereal-disease 
clinics have been established. 

Navy Department.—A wocial Hy- 
giene Section in the Sixth Division of 
the Bureau of Navigation has been es- 
tablished by the Navy Department for 
the purpose of advancing general so- 
cial-hygiene work in the Navy. Edu- 
cational work with regard to venereal 
disease is regarded as of great impor- 
tance. Law-enforcement activities are 
carried on through codperation with 
local civil authorities and through the 
assistance of other public and private 
agencies. The Sixth Division, being 
essentially a morale organization, does 
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not undertake the treatment or med- 
ical prevention of venereal diseases, 
this being the duty of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy. 
The constructive phases of the work 
of the Sixth Division include not only 
education with regard to venereal dis- 
eases, but also provision of adequate 
recreation, educational facilities, and 
wholesome surroundings generally. 

War Department.—Social-hygiene 
activities in the Army were carried on 
extensively during the war by the 
War Department Commission on 
Training-Camp Activities (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 435). Such work as is to be 
done by the new Army on a peace basis 
will probably be centered in the Sur- 
geon-General’s Office and in the Gener- 
al Staff. However, plans have not 
been completed at this writing, and it 
is doubtful just what the Army will do 
to prevent exposure to venereal dis- 
ease and to provide wholesome and 
sane education and recreation. 

Private Agencies.—The leading pri- 
vate organization in the field of social 
hygiene is the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, through the efforts 
of which much of the Government’s so- 
cial-hygiene programme was directed 
and executed during the war. In re- 
turning to a peace basis the American 
Social Hygiene Association finds itself 
confronted by very much larger oppor- 
tunities than existed prior to 1917. 
The people of the United States are 
thoroughly awake to the menace of 
venereal disease and of prostitution. 
An extensive educational programme 
has been launched, including the de- 
velopment of pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, and stereopticon slides. 
The law-enforcement activities of the 
Association will continue on a large 
scale, including investigations and 
special studies of conditions in any 
communities requesting assistance of 
the organization. The medical fea- 
tures of social hygiene are being cared 
for by the Medical Department of the 
Association, which is codperating with 
state boards of health and other med- 
ical agencies in improving the clinical 
facilities for the treatment of vener- 
eal diseases. A special effort is being 
made to enlist the interest of physi- 
cians in the United States. A Bureau 
of Social Statistics has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of making spe- 
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cial studies of the problems centering 
about the family, including particular- 
ly marriage and divorce reforms, birth 
control, and illegitimacy. Another 
bureau has been established to assist 
in providing facilities for the rehabili- 
tation of delinquent women and girls 
in accordance with the modern social 
method. The Association is continu- 
ing the publication of its quarterly 
magazine, Social Hygiene, and the 
monthly Social Hygiene Bulletin. 
Among other national and_ local 
private agencies may be mentioned the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., which 
have undertaken extensive educational 
programmes; the Committee of Four- 
teen of New York and the Committee 
of Fifteen of Chicago, working espe- 
cially on problems of prostitution; the 
Illinois, Oregon, and Maryland Social 
Hygiene Societies; and numerous oth- 


er private organizations which are 
undertaking. the full social-hygiene 
programme. 

The experience of the United States 
during the war in dealing with social- 
hygiene problems and the methods 
which were then worked out have at- 
tracted wide interest in foreign coun- 
tries. The “American plan,” as it is 
called, has enlisted the interest in par- 
ticular of Great Britain, France, Jap- | 
an, and South American countries. A 
representative of the American Social 
Hygiene Association is at work in 
France acquainting the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion there with the details of 
the .American plan. Special record 
should be made also that the League 
of Red Cross Societies has given a 
large place to social hygiene in its 
plans for international health activ- . 
ities. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
THomMas W. SALMON 


General Summary.—Progress in 
mental hygiene was last reported in 
the YEAR Boox in the issue for 1916 
(p. 395). Since that time the aims 
and methods of work in this depart- 
ment of preventive medicine have been 
profoundly influenced by the Great 
War. The exposure of many millions 
of people, soldiers and civilians, to un- 
precedented mental stress constituted 
an enormous experiment in human 
adaptation. The changes wrought in 
civil groups of population could not, 
unfortunately, be studied during the 
war because those best fitted to make 
such studies were carrying on military 
work in their own field. In some 
measure they may be reconstructed 
later, and the more or less permanent 
reactions and end results of stress may 
be studied with profit. The lessons of 
mental hygiene from the war that are 
immediately available have to do al- 
most entirely with the part played by 
psychology and psychiatry in military 
affairs. 

In common with other social move- 
ments, organized work in mental hy- 
giene suffered a severe check except in 
purely military activities. Many of 
those engaged in the work of organiza- 
tions for mental hygiene or in those 
diversified tasks in mental hygiene 
- that were being assumed by public and 


private agencies entered the Army, the 
Navy, or one of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions. The treatment of méntal dis- 
eases in the civil population fell off to 
a marked degree on account of the 
enormous inroads upon — personnel 
made by military requirements. 
Many hospital trustees and superin- 
tendents, even in this country, which 
did not feel the full shock of war, had 
to see standards of treatment fall be- 
low those which were considered inad- 
equate 20 years ago. In spite of a 
steady increase in population in insti- 
tutions for mental diseases and mental 
deficiency, no noteworthy extension of 
public facilities was made during the 
war. The surveys conducted by the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene had to be discontinued, except 
for investigations made under state 
commissions on mental deficiency in 
Mississippi, Maine, and Kentucky. 
Legislation affecting mental hygiene 
was confined to a few measures having 
more or less direct application to prob- 
lems presented by rejected soldiers or 
those discharged from military serv- 
ices with mental disabilities. The lat- 
ter half of 1919, however, has seen a 
resumption of nearly all the activi- 
ties under way when the last article 
on this subject was written for the 
YEAR Boox. The unexpected import- 
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_ance of the psychoneuroses in all ar- 
mies, the training received by many 
physicians, nurses, and social workers, 
the new demands made on account of 
the necessity of continuing to give 
skilled care to many of those who suf- 
fered mental disability during the war, 
and the general tendency to turn to- 
ward preventive medicine as the means 
by which the great losses of the war 
must be made good, all served to bring 
about increase of interest, broadening 
of plans, and strengthening of facili- 
ties for work in mental hygiene. 

Lessons from War Experience.— 
During the first few weeks of the war 
it became apparent that modern com- 
bat conditions had created new prob- 
Jems in mental adaptation. Hven 
during the reduction of the forts in 

' Belgium one of these problems pre- 
sented itself in men suffering from 
weird disorders not hitherto described 
in soldiers. These disorders presented 
hysterical symptoms (deafness, mut- 
ism, paralysis, loss of memory, severe 
emotional reactions), neurasthenic 
symptoms (persistent fatigue, feelings 
of doubt and inadequacy, pathological 
reactions to fear), and mental symp- 
toms varying in their intensity from 
those simulating the most severe forms 
of mental disease to transient attacks 
of confusion and excitement. All ap- 
peared among soldiers with amazing 
frequency. The similarity of these 
symptoms to those of the psychoses 
and psychoneuroses of civil life was 
obscured for some time by an almost 
superstitious credulity regarding the 
effects of high explosives. Just as the 
new machines of war were expected to 
cause unimagined physical destruc- 
tion, so were they expected to produce 
entirely new effects upon the human 
nervous system. In England the the- 
ory that the psychoses and psychoneu- 
roses of war were due to some kind of 
mechanical shock to the central nerv- 
ous system gained wide currency, al- 
though in France their real nature 
was at once suspected by physicians 
and generally accepted by the public. 
The fact that a few British medical 
officers persistently directed attention 
to the general absence of these symp- 
toms among the wounded, who were, of 
course, exposed to the effects of shell 
concussion even more than those who 
received no injuries, had very little ef- 


feet in stemming the tide of medical 
opinion, and the term “shell-shock” 
came into popular use. It has been 
said that this trend of opinion cost the 
British Army in the end the loss of no 
less than 100,000 unwounded men. 
Later medical opinion in England as 
in France became almost unanimous 
regarding the nature of the nervous 
manifestatiofis seen in battle and in 
the camps, but in England popular 
opinion underwent but little change. 

When the time came for the United 
States to make its medico-military 
preparations, the importance of reject- 
ing soldiers with mental or nervous 
disorders, mental deficiency, and con- 
stitutional neurotic tendencies was 
too manifest to be ignored. This re- 
sulted in the determination on the 
part of the Office of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army to carry on mental as 
well as physical examinations of all 
officers and men inducted into the sery- 
ice. In consequence, the most extraor- 
dinary psychological and psychiatric 
experiment ever performed took place. 
In these examinations the work of psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist was coérdi- 
nated through a Division of Neurolo- 
gy, Psychiatry, and Psychology which 
was formed in the Surgeon-General’s 
Office. Later the Section on Psychol- 
ogy was attached to another division. 

One group of psychological tests was 
devised for men who could read and 
write English and another for foreign- 
ers and illiterates. The tests for illit- 
erates were intended to give illiterate 
men the same opportunity to display 
native ability. The ratings adopted 
for recording results were (a) very 
superior intelligence; (0b) superior 
intelligence; (¢) average intelligence; 
(c+) high average intelligence; (c—) 
low average intelligence; (d) inferior 
intelligence; (d—) and (e) very in- 
ferior intelligence. The approximate 
percentages found in large numbers of 
examinations are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Per cent. 
(a) Very superior intelligence... 4—5 
(b) Superior intelligence ....... 8-10 
(c) Average intelligence ........ 25 
(c+) High average intelligence... 15-18 
(c—) Low average intelligence... 20 
(d) Inferior intelligence ........ 15 


Many of the d— and e men were 
found by psychiatric examiners to be 
mental defectives and were discharged 
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from the service, but the number so re- 
ferred constituted a relatively small 
part of the total number of mental de- 
fectives discovered in the camps. It 
is the general opinion that the psycho- 
logical. examinations by the methods 
devised proved to be valuable. Most 
commanding officers agreed that the 
intelligence » ratings helped to indicate 
the type of men best fitted for special 
tasks and for promotion to non-com- 
missioned rank. The chief advantage 
over the test of actual experience is 
that speed is gained in rating men by 
applying group psychological tests. 
Other factors, chiefly those lying: in 
the affective or emotional field, very 
often make the man of relatively less 
intelligence the best fitted for impor- 
tant tasks or serve to unfit an intelli- 
gent man. However, it is the conten- 
tion of the psychologists that the larg- 
est single factor in determining prob- 
lems of military efficiency is intelli- 
gence and that the examinations as 
conducted in the Army showed con- 
clusively that intelligence can be de- 
termined with high accuracy by group 
methods of examination. 

Recent progress in devising and ap- 
plying tests for development of intelli- 
gence in children prepared the way 
for the work of the psychologists in 
classifying the Army. It was neces- 
sary to devise, however, entirely new 
methods to meet the great problem of 
measuring the minds of soldiers in 
large groups. The system devised 
provided for group examinations so 
that several hundred men could be ex- 
amined in less than an hour, uniform- 
ity'in methods of applying the exam- 
ination so that the personality of the 
tester did not constitute an. important 
factor, precautions against cheating, 
and a system of scoring which made 
tabulation of the results easy. 

Psychiatrie examinations were con- 
ducted in every officers’ training camp 
and national cantonment; through the 
aid of local specialists appointed tem- 
porarily for the purpose, even the ear- 
liest divisions of the National Guard 
received a more or less complete sift- 
ing. The results, as shown by the 
completed records of the draft, indi- 
cate the value of the new resources in 
diagnosis which progress in neurology 
and psychiatry during the last few 


years has provided. Altogether 72,- 


297 men with mental and nervous dis- 
ease were discharged from the camps 
in the United States. As a result of 
this selection the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces constituted the best se- 
lected body of men ever gathered to- 
gether for any enterprise. The actual 
results are shown by the following 
table of mentally disabled returned 
from the time of our entry into the 
war until Rorapets evacuation from 
France: 


Mental GiSexses eis evs .01+ wes'=ipustaiel oles 3,597 
Constitutional psychopathic states. 504 
Mental? deficiency hs ey.).ne's ala ses eat 762 
PSY CHONEWVOSES Hive vote laga lets tise es Ie 2,888 
EPH SD SY.' ix stys: share sin cue eae uehe stent 416 


The annual rate for “mental aliena- 
tion” (by which term the Army re- 
ports refer to psychoses, mental de- 
ficiency, and constitutional psycho- 
pathic states) was 1.6 per thousand 
in the A. E. F. This rate is 40 per 
cent. lower than that which obtained 
among the troops mobilized on the 
Mexican Border in 1916. Only 1,700 
officers and men were returned to the 
United States as general:! prisoners. 

Had the rate for desertions and dis- 
honorable discharges been as great in 
the A. E. F. as it was in 1915 in the 
Regular Army, 240,000 men would 
have been returned to the United 
States as prisoners. The total num- 
ber of suicides reported from the A. E. 
F. was 94. Had the same rate pre- 
vailed as in the relatively unselected 
Regular Army of 1915, the number 
would have been 1,060. The lessons 
to be drawn from this remarkable 
selection of men by means of modern 
psychological and psychiatrie exami- 
nations are of wide significance. 
Their application to the examination 
of immigrants, to the selection of 
individuals for specific undertakings 
in life, to school and college entrance 
tests, and to any enterprise for which 
the gradation of human intelligence is 
required opens up a wide field of fu- 
ture work in mental hygiene. 

Perhaps the most valuable mental- 
hygiene lesson from the war is that 
taught by the management of the 
psychoneuroses. Armed with the 
knowledge provided by the experience 
of our allies, the problem of dealing 
with these disorders was attacked 
frontally. A neuro-psychiatrie serv- 
ice made up of Well trained specialists 
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in psychiatry, mental nursing, and 
occupational therapy for mental and 
nervous cases was organized in the 
A. E. F. upon the same lines as that 
in the United States. Each tactical 
division was provided with a psychia- 
trist, special hospitals for psycho- 
neuroses and psychoses were organized 
in the United States ang sent over- 
seas, and the Commander-in-Chief ap- 
pointed a psychiatrist to supervise all 
work in this specialty whether in the 
field or at the base. The earliest 
military operations, in which a few 
American divisions went into the line 
for training, showed that we were not 
to be by any means immune to the 
disorders that had proved to be one 
of the five greatest medico-military 
problems in the armies in France and 
England. The American plan of at- 
tacking these disorders was based 
upon an effort to sort carefully the 
men who fell out of their organiza- 
tions in battle from exhaustion and 
various nervous reactions and in the 
most advanced sanitary formations 
to attempt to prevent the fixa- 
tion of psychoneuroses. Certain mili- 
tary exigencies made it impossible to 
carry out this plan fully in the fight- 
ing around Chateau- Thierry. In con- 
sequence more than 10 per cent. of 
the casualties evacuated to the base 
were cases of functional nervous dis- 
eases. In the St. Mihiel-Argonne- 
Meuse offensive the organization to 
control these disorders was perfected 
by giving every opportunity to the 
divisional psychiatrists, appointing 
corps and army consultants in neuro- 
psychiatry, and providing not only 
special accommodations in field los- 
pitals, but a series of army hospitals 
for these cases, behind the division but 
still in the zone of active military 
operations. The result was that only 
15 per cent. of the men admitted to 
field hospitals with nervous reactions 
had to be evacuated to the base. In 
the military operation referred to this 
meant the saving of at least a brigade 
of infantry at a critical point. 

These facts are important because 
of the bearing which they have upon 
the methods of practical management 
of psychoneuroses in civil life. <Al- 
ready attempts are being made in the 
school clinics and by the establish- 
ment of “preventoria” for nervous dis- 
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eases to put these methods into use in 
checking the enormous loss of health 
and efliciency that comes from the 
unchecked prevalence of the psycho- 
neuroses of peace. 

Agencies of Promotion.—The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has secured larger funds and support 
and has widened its plans and organi- 
zation since the release of qualified 
personnel from the military service. 
Mental-hygiene societies have been 
formed since 1916 in the following 
states: Iowa, Virginia, Kansas, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, and Oregon. A 
Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene has also been or- 
ganized. New types of agencies in 
mental hygiene are the Bureau of 
Mental Hygiene of the Department of 
Health of Newark, N. J., and the Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Health. 
The section dealing with mental and 
nervous diseases in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work has become . 
the Mental Hygiene Division and at 
the meeting in June, 1919, was one of 
the strongest and best attended sec- 
tions of the Conference. Professor- 
ships in mental hygiene have been es- 
tablished in several universities and 
schools. 

Psychiatric Social Work.—tThere is 
a growing recognition among psy- 
chiatrists that to deal intelligently 
with many types of mental disease, 
one must have a clear picture of the 
patient’s educational, social, and in- 
dustrial background. This can be se- 
cured only by trained investigation. 
Such assistance in the care of mental 
patients has called for a new type of 
worker, and the prominent schools of 
social work have established courses 
of study to prepare women for this 
work. In its work on behalf of nery- 
ous and mental cases among dis- 
charged soldiers the American Red 
Cross has recognized the need for 
workers with psychiatric training. 
In all the larger centers the Home 
Service bureaus have added psychia- 
tric social workers to their staffs, and 
the Red Cross is providing this trained 
service for soldiers in the mental hos- 
pitals of the U. S. Publie Health Serv- 
ice also. State hospitals for mental 
diseases in all parts of the country are 
also seeking means to establish a 
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social-service department as a regular 
part of the hospital equipment. 
Many more convalescents can be re- 
leased from hospital residence on 
parole if trained supervision can be 
given in their homes. Directors of 
mental clinics have found that they 
cannot do effective work without a 
trained agent to follow the patients 
into their homes and to change their 
unfavorable surroundings. Mental- 
hygiene societies find that preventive 
work is promoted by the success of 
such a worker in locating cases early 
through her knowledge of symptoms. 
Psychiatric social service, therefore, 
has become a major department of 
medical social work and a most effec- 
tive factor, in popular education 
(see also Organized Social Work, 
supra) . 

Treatment of Mental Diseases.— 
No new methods of treatment of men- 
tal diseases have come to light, unless 
we count as a new method the great 
extension of occupational therapy in 
all forms of mental disorders. Such 
work has been much stimulated by the 
valuable results obtained from occupa- 
tional therapy during the war. The 
hope of preventing in a larger measure 
the great deterioration which occurs 
in certain types of mental cases has 
been revived by this wider use of 
occupational therapy, and it has come 
to be realized more and more that the 
enormous accumulations of extremely 
demented patients in state hospitals 
represent failure to apply such meas- 
ures of treatment in the earlier phases 
of the disease. In general, the tend- 
ency noted during the last few years 
of depending more and more upon 
facilities of early diagnosis and treat- 
ment, such: as: special university psy- 
chiatric hospitals or clinies to which 
mental cases are readily and in- 
formally admitted for study, research, 
and teaching, has been greatly in- 
creased. During 1919 important be- 
ginnings have been made toward the 
establishment of such clinics in Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, and New York. At 
one state hospital intensive laboratory 
and clinical work has been undertaken 
to determine the relation of the focal 
infections to mental disease. Al- 
though the results of this work have 
not yet been sufliciently analyzed 
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adequately to establish or disprove the 
somewhat extravagant claims made, 
it is apparent that a fruitful field for 
research and treatment exists. No 
important grant has been made for 
research in mental diseases, although 
toward the close of the year several 
specific projects were receiving atten- 
tion. The experience of the Army in 
the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases in psychiatric wards attached 
to general hospitals has effectually 
proved the practicability of this type 
of provision. The employment of 
women nurses generally in mental 
wards in military hospitals is re- 
flected in increased attention to nurs- 
ing in civil institutions. The present 
indications are that in most institu- 
tions all wards for men as well as for 
women will be in charge of women 
nurses within the next few years. 

The care of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines discharged with mental and 
nervous diseases is now carried on by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. On 
Noy. 20 mental and nervous cases con- 
stituted 38 per cent. of all discharged 
service men receiving hospital care at 
the expense of the Bureau of War- 
Risk Insurance. Already five special 
Government hospitals for these cases 
have been established, and plans .are 
being prepared to establish a series of 
similar institutions, clinics, and dis- 
pensaries throughout the United 
States. The entry of the Federal 
Government into the field of caring 
for mental disorders is very signifi- 
cant, as up to the present time the 
only work of this character was that 
performed by the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Washington. 

Provisions for the Mentally Defec- 
tive.—During the year 1919 Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, and Hawaii, states not here- 
tofore providing proper institutional 
eare for the feeble-minded, have made 
appropriations for the construction of 
schools for the feeble-minded. Funds 
have also been appropriated either for 
new institutions in Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin or for the construction of new 
buildings in South Carolina, Oregon, 
New Jersey, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. Minnesota encourages the 
formation of special classes by appro- 
priating $100 per capita each year for 
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children enrolled. (See also Child 
Welfare, supra.) 

There is a noticeable tendency 
towards paroling, under careful super- 
vision, those well trained adult feeble- 
minded who have no serious difficul- 
ties of personality, who possess good 
industrial efficiency and haye a certain 
community value. The fact that such 
mental defectives, after proper train- 
ing, adapt themselves fairly well to 
the conditions of normal living and 
get along in the community has been 
well demonstrated. This all speaks 
for the early detection and proper 
training of feeble-minded children in 
the public schools. Between one and 
two per cent. of the children in the 
public schools in states surveyed by 
the National Committee were found 
mentally defective. This brings into 
prominence the serious responsibility 
borne by public-school authorities and 
the large part they must inevitably 
share in any well planned measures 
looking towards the prevention of 
crime, pauperism, insanity, and the 
like. Educational authorities are now 
awakening to the size and importance 
of this problem, and special classes or 
special schools have been organized 
and are being conducted in most of 
the larger cities. So important is 
_this problem becoming in the eyes of 
our public-school officials that there is 
a growing sentiment in favor of mak 
ing special classes mandatory instead 
of permissive. In New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri special classes are now 
compulsory. 

Appreciating the importance of 
early diagnosis of mental defect, many 
cities are now equipping their school 
systems with mental clinics (St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, etc.), 
and schools in many other cities, not 
so well equipped, are making use of 
outside psychiatrists and _psycholo- 
gists. Some states, notably New York, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, have 
such experts attached to their state 
departments of education. 

The great value of psychiatric 
clinics in the municipal and _ police 
courts of our larger cities was clearly 
outlined by Committee “A” of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology in 1911. Following 
upon the report of this Committee, the 


municipal courts of Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago officially 
equipped themselves with laboratory 
facilities. The findings in _ these 


clinics have been most significant. A 
study of 1,000 offenders in the 


Municipal Court of Boston showed 23 
per cent. feeble-minded; 10.4 per cent. 
psychopathic personality; three per 
cent. epileptic; and nine per cent. 
mentally diseased. Of these 1,000 
cases, 456 exhibited abnormal nervous 
and mental conditions. Every one of 
these 456 is a potential candidate for 
ultimate custodial treatment. 

The value of the service as rendered 
by the clinics in the Municipal and 
Juvenile Courts in Boston became so 
evident that the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has extended this service to 
all of the courts of the state in a law 
enabling any court in Massachusetts 
to call upon the Commission for 
Mental Diseases for the expert services 
of a psychiatrist. In Ohio a State 
Bureau of Juvenile Research has been 
established which furnishes diagnostic 
facilities to the juvenile courts and 
institutions of that state. In Illinois 
a well known psychiatrist has been 
appointed state criminologist. In 
California a bill has passed the legis- 
lature providing for a _ psychiatric 
clinic in the State Prison at San 
Quentin; an’ appropriation of $30,000 
for equipment, maintenance and sal- 
aries is included. Growing out of the 
studies conducted by the National 
Committee at Sing Sing Prison, 
through appropriations furnished by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York State is now committed to the 
adoption of a plan whereby the treat- 
ment and handling of future prisoners 
received into the State Prison will de- 
pend chiefly upon the findings of the 
psychiatric clinic at the central recep- 
tion prison to which they must all 
be committed. Studies conducted by 
the National Committee with funds 
provided by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in New York, Georgia, and other 
states have shown that at least 50 per 
cent. of the inmates of penal and cor- 
rectional institutions are suffering 
from abnormal nervous and mental 
conditions and are in need of more 
highly specialized treatment than that 
which they are receiving in these in- 
stitutions. Such studies as those 
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mentioned have shown the possibility 
in the treatment of a certain number 
of offenders of removing entirely de- 
linquent tendencies. Healy’s work in 
Boston with children addicted to lying 
and stealing has opened the way and 
led to some attempts in several other 
clinies. If success is attained along 
these lines, which seems likely, they 
will represent the most important step 
in practical criminology yet under- 
taken. A marked advance in the ap- 
plication of psychiatry to criminology 
is the decision of the War Depart- 
ment to require a psychiatric exami- 
nation, before trial, of all officers and 
men brought before general courts- 
martial. “(See also Criminology and 
Penology, infra.) 

Uniform Statistics—A joint com- 
mittee of the American Medico- 
Psychological Association and the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene has adopted a series of tables 
providing for uniform statistics re- 
garding the operation of hospitals for 
mental diseases and certain facts re- 
garding patients admitted and under 
treatment. These are now in use in 
145 out of 156 state hospitals and in 
several departments of the Federal 
Government. Information of great 
value will soon be available regarding 
the influence of occupation, environ- 
ment, and other factors upon the prev- 
alence of mental diseases. This ad- 


great extent by the financial assist- 

ance of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Bibliography.—Mental Hygiene, a 

quarterly journal founded by the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene in 1917, contains; besides 
original articles, reviews and ab- 
stracts of book and periodical litera- 
ture generally. Many of its impor- 
tant original articles are available in 
the form of separate reprints. The 
Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene also has a series of reprints 
of important articles in medical 
journals. The Oanadian Journal of 
Mental Hygiene, established in 1919 
by the Canadian National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, also a quarterly, 
is planned along the same lines as its 
prototype. Recent important books 
on the subject include: 

JENNINGS, Herbert S., and~ others.— 
Suggestions of Modern Science Con- 
cerning Education. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1918.) 

SALMON, T. W.—‘‘Mental Hygiene.” In 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene by M. 
J. Rosenau, Ch. VI. (New York, Ap- 
pleton, 1917.) 

WELLS, F. Lyman.—Mental Adjustments. 
(New York, Appleton, 1917.) 

Wuitr, W. A.—Mechanisms of Character 
Formation: an Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis. (New York, Macmillan, 


—— .—"Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 
(Boston, Little, Brown, 1919.) 


-—Principles of Mental 
(New York, Macmillan, 1917.) 


Hygiene. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PHENOLOGY 


EpWARD 


General Summary.—Gradually but’ 


surely the public is learning how to 
deal more sensibly as well as more 
humanly with offenders against the 
law. The thought in earlier times 
was little for the man who went to 
prison and almost wholly for the com- 
munity, but the view taken was a 
shortsighted one, for it overlooked the 
important fact that nearly all those in 
the prisons would at some time return 
to the community. True reforms will 
be effected only when the people un- 
derstand that the prisoner is fre- 
quently a victim of ignorance, wrong 
thinking, environment, or mental de- 
ficiency, and when the people realize 
that the proper function of the prison 
is to make, not break, the man. These 
needs are recognized and pointed out 


R. Cass 


in such a statement as the following 
by Dr. Bernard Glueck, formerly di- 
rector of the psychiatric clinic at Sing 
Sing Prison: “The intensive study of 
the individual delinquent from all 
angles and points of view must be the 
aim of the modern criminologist, and 
consequently of the modern prison ad- 
ministrator.” The legal recognition 
of reformative and preventive methods 
to be applied to the problems of crime 
has not meant in all instances the 
successful working out of the purposes 
of the laws. Now that the war is 
over, the time seems ripe for frank 
recognition that to a deplorably large 
extent our methods of administration 
of sound reformatory principles like 
the indeterminate sentence, parole, 


and probation 1] have been weak often 
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trivial, and even glaringly automatic. 
We are still confronted in many in- 
stances with the unspeakable county- 
jail system with the fee plan of com- 
pensating sheriffs; antiquated and un- 
healthful cells for prisoners; inade- 
quate and sometimes shameful employ- 
ment systems; lack of scientific classi- 
fication and differentiated treatment 
of offenders; absence of an adequate 
and modern educational programme 
for inmates; lack of central control 
of state and county penal institutions; 
the unfortunate persistence of politics 
as a factor in prison management; 
and the too frequent prevalence of a 
system of repressive discipline. 

There has been foreign evidence, es- 
pecially in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, that the war resulted in a very 
serious increase in the volume and 
character of juvenile delinquency. 
Reports from American cities also 
gave indications of a trend in that 
direction. The end of the war 
brought us, however, no such definite 
danger, and we were not faced with 
the necessity of taking any special 
measures for the reduction of juvenile 
or adult delinquency. It had been ex- 
pected that, judging from experience 
of years following the Civil War, there 
would be an increase in the prison 
population. After the Civil War the 
rate of commitments was such that 
we had to build new prisons. Our 
fears in this respect also proved un- 
founded. The experience of New York 
State should serve as a fair guide, 
On June 30, 1917, 1918, and 1919, the 
total population of the New York 
State prisons, reformatories, institu- 
tions for women,  penitentiaries, 
county jails, and New York City in- 
stitutions was 14,997, 11,757, and 
11,016, respectively. Many of the 
county jails have been without prison- 
ers frequently during 1919. The 
total number on probation in New 
York State on July 1, 1917, was 
14,552; in 1918, 14,564; in 1919, 15,- 
663. The numbers on probation in- 
creased rapidly before the war, re- 
mained stationary during the war, 
and have increased since. 

In 1917 the Prison Reform League 
of Pennsylvania framed and secured 
the passage of legislation empowering 
the governor of that state to appoint 
a commission to study penal condi- 


tions and make suggestions for their 
remedy. The commission completed 
its work in the early part of 1919 and 
presented to the legislature six im- 
portant and progressive bills. These 
measures provided for the establish- 
ment of state penal farms for prison- 
ers from the county jails; the placing 
of all correctional institutions under 
the state supervision and providing 
for the medical and _ psychiatrical 
examination of all prisoners; the es- 
tablishment of a large farm for the 
Eastern Penitentiary; abolition of the 
fee systems in the county jails; intro- 
duction of a labor system which would 
provide work for all prison inmates 
and dispose of the products to state 
and county institutions; and, lastly, 
providing for the appointment of two 


additional members to the State 
Board of Charities, one of whom 
should be a woman. Unfortunately 


this splendid programme of reform 
legislation failed. 

Criminology.—at the Elmira Re- 
formatory, New York, a further study 
of the individual prisoner has been 
made by Dr. John R. Harding, resi- 
dent psychiatrist (cf A. Y. B., 1918, 
p-. 438). The result of his examina- 
tion of 1,000 Reformatory inmates, 
some of them immediately before dis- 
charge from the Reformatory and 
some immediately after admission, in- 
dicates that the inmates now received 
at the Reformatory are largely of men 
of bad heredity and poor education. 
It was found that only 20 per cent. of 
the immediate ancestors of the men 
were strictly abstemious, whereas 80 
per cent. had an alcoholic history. In 
72 per cent. of the cases there had 
been in the family cases of insanity, 
chorea, hysteria, and epilepsy. The 
educational record of. those examined 
was very poor, and I7 per cent. of the 
total were found to be defective de- 
linquents, that is, not only stupid and 
unteachable, but also showing strong 
tendencies to commit crime. Even 
more surprising were the findings 
from the physical standpoint, 70 per 
cent. of those examined showing one 
or more stigmata of degeneracy, 59 
per cent. irritable heart, and 50 per 
cent. defects of vision. In the face of 
such statistics Dr. Harding wonders 
why there should be such strong op- 
position to sterilization of the con- 
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firmed criminal degenerate. He firmly 
believes that it is essential to establish 
psychological laboratories in connec- 
tion with the public-school system, so 
as to save the retarded child from be- 
coming permanently backward. It is 
his belief that only through a prac- 
tical community interest in such 
prophylactic measures as these can 
we ever hope to stem the tide of crime 
and degeneracy. , 

A progressive step was taken in 
California by the introduction of a 
bill to create a ‘department of 
psychiatry and sociology at the San 
Quentin Penitentiary. Likewise, * in 
New York State the Prison Commis- 
sion, subsequent to their survey rela- 
tive to mental disease and delinquency 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 4389), presented a 
bill to establish permanently a psy- 
chiatric clinie at Sing Sing Prison, to 
operate as a clearing house,for all 
male prisoners sentenced from any 
prison district in the state or to the 
Elmira Reformatory. If this bill had 
become law, it would have permitted 
the continuation of the splendid work 
done at Sing Sing Prison by the 
original psychiatric clinic subsidized 
by private funds. (See also Mental 
Hygiene, supra.) 

An interesting study of 1,000 cases 
was made in the Municipal Court of 
Boston by Drs. Anderson and Leonard 
to determine the relation, if any, 
which the physical condition of offend- 
ers bore to their economic efficiency. 
Of these cases 65.8 per cent. were in 
good or fair health, and 34.2 per cent. 
were in poor or bad health and in such 
physical condition as to warrant ur- 
gent medical treatment. About 62 
per cent. were considered self-sup- 
porting. Thirty-five per cent. of those 
found to be in good or fair physical 
condition had been steadily employed, 
whereas only two per cent. of those 
found to be in poor or bad health had 
been steadily employed. It was shown 
that the chances for being self-sup- 
porting were more than four to one in 
favor of the individual in good 
physical condition. A study of 600 
consecutive cases to determine the fre- 
quency of venereal diseases showed 
that 47 per cent. of the individuals 
were suffering from such diseases, and 
an additional 4.5 per cent. had doubt- 
ful bloods and smears. 


Probation and Parole.—There have 
been no conspicuous changes in the 
administration of probation during 
the year. The increase in the number 
of those placed on probation would 
tend to show that this system of deal- 
ing with the offender is becoming more 
popular with the courts. Pleas for 
additional probation officers are gen- 
eral throughout the country. It is 
felt that a great injustice is done to 
the system by the assignment of too 
many cases to one officer and the con- 
tinued use of probation for definitely 
feeble-minded, confirmed inebriates, or 
habitual offenders. The need of more 
thoreugh investigation, particularly 
prior to the disposition of cases, is 
urged. In New York State a bill was 
introduced at the request of the State 
Probation Commission, providing for 
the appointment of one or more 
salaried county probation officers in 


every county. This legislation unfor- 


tunately failed of passage. Likewise, 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
granting equity jurisdiction to juve- 
nile and domestic-relations: courts was 
held in committee. N 

The various state legislatures have 
not been especially active on the sub- 
jects of the indeterminate sentence, 
the parole system, or pardon, Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, Maine, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin ef- 
fected changes in phraseology and, in 
some instances, in essential features of 
their laws. 

Capital Punishment.—There are 
now 10 states in which the, death 
penalty has been completely abolished 
and two others in which it is retained 
only for.the crime of treason, so that 
they may fairly be included with the 


former. ‘These states are: 
Date of 
Abolitiou 
Arizona 1 
Kansas 2 
Maine 3 
Michigan a: a pecaperie rhe nen ie ver peeve 1847 
Minnesota! iain Mamern ae re eee 1911 
Missourtli) ).Qethintecate Roos teeter alee 1917 
North Dakotaygincpeere «ge aioe aepateme 1915 
£8) ft -40) MGR Cs Gn ols Oka oe ciao 1914 
Rhode (Usland 47 yey aac er-rsree ese tee 1852 
South Dakota Siitrente mee sme 1915 
Washing tony oi tetianuattresnstersneniane trate 1913 
WisconsiniS; “erat eee oe eanana ent 1853 
1 Treason is punishable by death. 


2 There have been no executions in Kan- 
sas since 1872. In 1882 the death pen- 
alty was reéstablished in Maine but abol- 
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Capital punishment is retained in 
36 states. All of them punish the 
crime of murder in the first degree 
with death, but in only 12 of them is 
the death penalty arbitrarily imposed 
on all persons convicted of this crime. 
The other 24 give to the jury or the 
court power to fix the sentence of 
death or life imprisonment. Twelve 
states apply the death penalty to only 
one offense, nine to two offenses, and 
the other 15 to three or more. 

The main argument always ad- 
vanced in support of capital punish- 
ment is that it serves as a deterrent. 
In every state where the extreme 
penalty has been abolished, murder, 
according to all statistics, has de- 
creased. For instance, in 1914, in 
Oregon 13 persons were sentenced to 
life imprisonment for murder, and in 
1916 only four were sentenced. In 
that state capital punishment was 
abolished in November, 1914, and 
since that time the number received 
on the charge of murder has at no 
time equalled those of previous years. 
That the death penalty does not deter 
might be proved by the fact that there 
have been more inmates in the death 
house at Sing Sing Prison during the 
year 1919 than ever before. 

poenin ge. —In 30 years there have 
514 lynchings of negroes and 
702 of whites in this country. In all 
of these cases it is stated that there 
have been no convictions subsequent to 
the usual criminal court procedures. 
In fact, in each instance mob spirit 
dominated the law. Statistics of 
lynchings for the first 10 months of 
1919, obtained from the National Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Colored 
People, show that the total number of 
lynchings was 61, of which two were 
whites, 57 were negroes, and two were 
Mexicans. The lynchings were re- 
ported as follows: one of the victims 
was cut to peices; 18 were shot; one 
was beaten; 15 were hanged; 10 were 
burned; in 15 cases the method em- 
ployed was not reported. The alleged 
causes for the lynchings were as fol- 
lows: 


ished again in 1887. 4A convict serving 
a life term for murder, upon conviction of 
a murderous attack upon a guard or 
keeper, can be condemned to death. 
5 There were only three executions in 
Wisconsin prior to abolition of capital 
punishment. 


Attempting to pull white woman from 
ORSE Wi iae euchetetehat aselens ree ratarantiniess iain eke 
Trouble between white and colored in 


THLUEE 2h shia els Gha.tor et ae ee ened tore a Teme ret se cicha cept cl 
Assault on white woman...... ilalerhouaieen 
Witter Ae rse RU eata aia elsmenetee skal oe Ranta enene 15 
Drsult- top whites smn amis ctemoncin nite ak 
Shootings) OCT) cir teil vin attdeneieaavelmiate ei | 
Postponement of trial for murder. 1 
Attempted assault ...... a Lae Se ata eee 
Insulting white woman.......... Bruna ll a3 
Shooting white man’... . sv seie Hames 


£ 3 
Attempted assault on white woman.... 1 
Resultsotirace: riot vis. ee eee ay 
Talking of Chicago riot 
Not turning out of road for white ahd 


IT -AUTOWVODILE) ster ssa ie cre, is alte Or tony a 
Leader among negroes...........+-0- al) 
Mis] ea im SyIOD! pia lelnnsrcre late el ete eee rll 
Circulating incendiary literature..... al; 
Boastful remarks re killing sheriff... 1 
Intimate with white woman.......... 2 
Murderand assaults s.)cns ce sae cane Boal 


Insulting note to white woman....... 2 
Found under bed in white man’s house 1 
Writing insulting note for soldier... 
Talking too freely re lynching....... 1 
Midis woman said she wanted to marry 
1a a SO CARR ECR CUCL CREAT RA SOE ch cures 
Altercation with white man......... on: 


The states in which lynchings oc- 
eurred and the number in each | state 
were as follows 


Arkansas ...... 5 | Mississippi .....10 
Colorado Wy. sive 2) | MiSSOUTiy Sena oe ak 
Alabama ...... 8 | Nebraska ...... ‘1, 
Mlorida wHekepahelsreie 4| North Carolina... 2 
Georeiay Wace 2s 17 | South Carolina... 1 
Louisiana ys. il Lexage owe 3 


Frison Labor.—A struggle is going 
on in the various states to establish a 
better prison-labor system with a view 
to putting each man at work at the 
thing he is fitted for, to keeping him 
at it, and, above all, teaching him how 
to work by the best and most efficient 
methods. There is a growing feeling 
that prisoners should be justly com- 
pensated for their labor and by such a 
system be enabled to provide for their 
own future and for their dependents. 
It has been found that in 70 per cent. 
of the prisons no trades are taught, 
and in 54 per cent. no wages are paid; 
in 10 per cent. however, bonuses were 
paid during the year for overtime 
work. Twenty -nine states were found 
to have no employment for their 
prisoners. Six others during the year 
provided only part-time work. Al- 
most universal idleness prevails in the 
county jails, and in many states the 
contract system of privately hired 
labor is in vogue. In some states the 
sale of the products of prison labor is 
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restricted to state institutions, where- 
as in others these products are sold in 
the open market. In connection with 
the latter it is interesting to note that 
one of the American proposals sub- 
mitted to the Peace Conference Com- 
mission on International Labor Legis- 
lation “bars from international com. 
merce the products of convict labor.” 

During the year Dr. Hasting H. 
Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation 
was invited by the governor of Ala- 
pama to make a, social survey of the 
state. In dealing with the subject of 
prison labor Dr. Hart found that un- 
der the lease system 3,000 convicts 
contributed $775,000 towards the ex- 
penses of the state. Tle convicts are 
leased in three coal-mining camps, a 
turpentine and a lumber camp, and in 
a state-owned cotton mill. At the 
camps the men may work on their own 
account after finishing their task for 
the state; two-thirds of the men take 
advantage of the opportunity and earn 
from $3 to $20 and even $40 per 
month. There was no similar chance 
at the cotton mill until the summer of 
1918, when the state received a Fed- 
eral Government contract; to increase 
the output the convicts voluntarily 
agreed to have the hours of labor in- 
creased from 11% to 13% a day. 
They were then paid extra at the rate 
of one dollar per week. The convicts 
earned $847 by means of this bonus 
during the month of June. The 
financial showing is the brightest part 
of the picture, but physically and 
morally the lease system is highly ob- 
jectionable; and even at the cotton 
mill conditions of living are bad. 
Alabama, Texas, and Georgia .stand 
alone as exponents of this system of 
exploitation. Prisoners may spend 
their earnings in any way they choose. 
To some extent they may buy food and 
clothing, usually at an exorbitant 
price. Gambling is permitted, and 
Alabama thus furnishes the spectacle 
of men, sent to prison for gambling, 
gambling with their prison earnings. 
An attempt was made during the 1919 
session of the Alabama legislature, to 
abolish the lease system, but unfor- 
tunately the bill failed of passage in 
one house, and the present system 
must continue at least until the next 
session of the legislature, which is 
four years hence. 


~The employment of prisoners on 
highways continues to be popular. 
There are 30 states having laws which 
provide for the work of their prisoners 
upon the public roads. The manufac- 
ture of automobile license plates has 
been introduced as a prison industry 
in several states, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and New York. Massa- 
chusetts and other states Contemp ite 
this addition. 

New Institutions——The difficulty 
of obtaining materials for construc- 
tion has handicapped the building of 
new state and county institutions. 
Ohio has started work on the construc- 
tion of a new penitentiary. <A special 
commission appointed by the Con- 
necticut legislature has made its re- 
port to the governor, and has recom- 
mended the purchase of a new site and 
the construction of a new state prison 
to take the place of the Wethersfield 
Prison, which is felt to have outlived 
its usefulness. 

Miscellaneous.—Governor Smith of 
New York in his inaugural message 
urged a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the New York prison system; 
the superintendent of prisons ap- 
pointed a commission to make such a 
study, and it is expected that a report, 
together with necessary legislation, 
will be submitted soon. An interest- 
ing experiment in partial self-govern- 
ment is in progress at the military 
prison on Governor’s Island, New 
York. The self-government plan con- 
tinues at Sing Sing and Auburn 
prisons in New York State in a greatly 
restricted form. Thomas Mott Os- 
borne is still in charge of the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth and continues 
to report favorable progress in his 
work. He states that of the 6,395 
men who were prisoners at Ports- 
mouth during the War, 2,500 had 
been restored to the service. In two 
years it is claimed that only six 
prisoners escaped. The only physical 
barrier to escape was an ordinary wire 


fence and four guards stationed 
around the prison. 
Personal.—D. 8. Dickerson of 


Nevada has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Federal prisons, and 
A. VY. Anderson has succeeded Colonel 
Rice as head of the Fort Leavenworth 
prison. Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens 
has been appoirted as warden of the 
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Detroit House of Correction; this 
prison was at one time regarded as 
one of the worst in the country. Wil- 
liam H. Homer, warden of Great 
Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y., 
died; he had successfully conducted 
the honor system on a large scale. 
The Westchester County Penitentiary, 
taken over by the Federal Government 
for convalescing soldiers, has been re- 
turned to the county authorities. 
The former Deputy-Warden Warren 
McClelland was promoted warden. 
This institution from the structural 
standpoint is in many respects the 
best in the country. 

Bibliography.—Prominent among 
the important publications of the year 
are the following: 


Bowers, P. E.—‘A Survey of Twenty- 
five Hundred Prisoners in the Psycho- 
pathic Laboratory in the Indiana State 


Prison.” (Journal of 
Jan., 1919.) 

“Cook County and the Mentally Handi- 
capped. A Study of the Provisions for 
Dealing with Mental Problems in Cook 


Delinquency, 


County, Illinois.” Report of Survey, 
1916-17. Prepared by Herman M. Ad- 
ler, M.D. (New York, National Com- 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, 1918.) 

Gopparp, H. H.—Psychology of the Nor- 
mal and Subnormal. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1919.) 

Jaccgey, S. W.—The Unsound Mind and 
the Law: a Presentation of Forensic 
Psychiatry. (New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1918.) 

LANE, Winthrop D.—A series of articles 
based on personal investigation in Kan- 
sas in the Survey of Feb. 15, May 31, 
July 5, Sept. 6, and later dates. 


PARMELEE, Maurice.—Criminology. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1918.) 
“The Social Work of the Court.” Annual 


report and proceedings of the National 
Probation Association, 1918. 

Wines, F. H.—Punishment and Reforma- 
tion: a Study of the Penitentiary Sys- 
tem. Revised ed., with additional 
chapters by Winthrop D. Lane. (New 
York, Crowell, 1919.) 


SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES 
CLinTON RoGERS WoopRUFF 


Roman Catholic—At a council of 
the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church held in Baltimore, Sept. 24-25, 
at the call of Cardinal Gibbons with 
the approval of the Pope, it was agreed 
to establish a National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council to further the religious, 
educational, and social wellbeing of 
the Church in the United States, to 
aid the Catholic press and to promote 
Catholic publicity, to assist all recog- 
nized agencies engaged in foreign and 
home missions—in a word, to provide 
regularly and efficiently for all the 
public interests of the Church in the 
United States. The Council is made 
up of bishops only, but the adminis- 
trator of any see is entitled to a seat 
at the meetings and enjoys a vote. In 
this capacity the bishops will hold an 
annual meeting, and for the purpose 
of conducting its business in the in- 
terval between meetings, an adminis- 
trative committee has been appointed 
consisting of seven members. These 
members are Archbishop Hanna of 
San Francisco, chairman, Archbishop 
Dougherty of Philadelphia, Arch- 
bishop Dowling of St. Paul, Bishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh, Bishop Mul- 
doon of Rockford, Il., Bishop Russell 
of Charleston, 8. C., and Bishop 
Schrembs of Toledo, Ohio. 
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The work done during the war by 
the National Catholic War Council 
was conducted by a number of com- 
mittees, all of which did more or less 
social work The Committee on 
Special War. Activities was  sub- 
divided. There was one committtee 
on men’s activities, of which Michael 
J. Slattery was secretary; another on 
social reconstruction, Rev. Dr. John 
O’Grady, secretary; and another on 
women’s activities, of which Rev. John 
Cooper was secretary. Rev. John J. 
Burke was chairman of the general 
committee under which these worked. 
The National Catholic War Council 
has issued a series of 12 pamphlets 
dealing with many aspects of social 
work. Its headquarters are at 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Protestant -Episcopal.—The third 
triennial report of the Protestant 
Episcopal Joint Commission on Social 
Service (Bishop C. B. Brewster, chair- 
man, and Rey. Frank M. Crouch, see- 
retary) was submitted to the General 
Convention of the Church held in De- 
troit in October (see also XXVII, 
Religion). It is partly a record of 
progress and partly a tract for the 
times. Like the report submitted in 
1916, it is intended primarily to be 
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educational. The first part records | 
the war work and discusses the recon- 
struction problems, the rural-church 
problem, and lay training for social 
work. The second part is devoted to 
special problems, including industrial 
relations, Americanization, immigra- 
tion, public health, and the country 
church. The third part is devoted to 
recommendations. The headquarters 
of the Commission are at 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

For six years the Joint Commission 
functioned as an undifferentiated or- 
ganization within the Church. After 
1919 the Commission as such will 
cease to exist and the work will be 
carried on by the Department of 
Social Service of the Executive Coun- 
cil established by General Convention 
at Detroit. The Department will be 
in charge of the following members of 
the Council: the Bishop of Georgia, 
Rey. James E. Freeman, Minneapolis, 
Frederick C. Morehouse, Milwaukee, 
the Bishop of Newark, H. 8. Wyckoff, 
of California, and Harper Sibley, 
Rochester, with the following asso- 
ciates: Bishop Brewster of Con- 
necticut, John M. Glenn, of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Philadelphia, and Rev. W. 
Russell Bowie, Richmond, Va. 

Presbyterian.—The Presbyterian 
Social Service Commission (Rev. Paul 
M. Strayer, Rochester, chairman) was 
constituted by the Northern: General 
Assembly to help create a better un- 
derstanding of the social implications 
of the Gospel and to help the Church 
to apply the Gospel to the life of to- 
day to the end that society may be re- 
constructed and the world reorganized 
so as to eliminate injustice and wrong 
and to make war forever impossible. 
Its purpose was to help create a new 
state of mind in the Church, so that 
Church people might think in terms 
of the community, the nation, and the 
world, as well as of the parish, the 
church board, and the denomination. 
It was called into being in order that 
it- might stimulate the Presbyterian 
Church to function in new and effec- 
tive ways in the moral, economic, and 
political life of the people. The 
major emphasis of the Commission 
during 1919 has been upon the study 
of some of the problems of the recon- 


struction period. For this purpose a 
A 


ts 


study outline was prepared, in col- 
laboration with a group of men and 
women having special knowledge in 
their respective fields. This outline 
has been used by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
by Jewish churches, by the Y. M. C. A,, 
the Y. W. C. A. and other kindred or- 
ganizations. The headquarters of the 
Commission are at 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Rev. John McDowell, 
D.D., is secretary. 

Methodist Episcopal.—Rey. Harry 
¥. Ward, secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal social work, spent every 
Sunday, with the exception of July 
and August, in the field, a large num- 
ber of addresses being before open 
forums. Many week-night addresses 
for various groups have also been 
given. The assistant secretary taught 
in three denominational summer con- 
ferences and two Y. W. C. A. con- 
ferences and spent four days at the 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League Convention, as a representa- 
tive of the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, and four weeks speaking in 
conferences for general secretaries of 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Baptist—The educational side of 
the Northern Baptist social work is 
carried on by Rev. Samuel Zane Bat- 
ten, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
and the other phases are looked after 
by Roloix Harlan and James Foster 
Wilcox. They publish Social Service 
News, a monthly. 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ.—The work of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ largely 
increased during war time, requiring 
the enlargement of the staff by four 
secretaries and six office assistants. 
It has pioneered new fields for boards 
of home missions; it carried forward 
a study of the centers of war indus- 
tries; 115 other communities have 
been visited and surveyed; it has es- 
tablished seven liberty churches; it 
has studied the work of women indus- 
trial workers and negro welfare and 
conducted an elaborate study of log- 
ging camps and their special needs. 
All of this has been in addition to 
carrying on its regular work. Its 
headquarters are at 105 EH. 22d Street, 
New York City. Rev. Worth M, 
Tippy is secretary. 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 
JOHN KOREN 


Legislation.—On Jan. 29, 1919, the 
Department of State issued a procla- 
mation declaring the prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion to have been ratified .by the 
requisite number of state legislatures 
-on Jan. 16 and that, in accordance 
with the wording of the amendment, 
it would become effective after the 
lapse of 12 months from that date, 
or on Jan. 16, 1920 (see also I, Amer- 
ican History). 

With the exception of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, all the 
states have given their assent to the 
measure. The year of grace allowed 
by the Kighteenth Amendment was in 
order that liquor manufacturers -and 
dealers might have time in which to 
liquidate their business and wind up 
their affairs. Meanwhile, the War- 
Time Prohibition Act so-called was 
agreed upon by the Congress. It was 
enacted 10 days after active warfare 
had ceased (Nov. 21, 1918), to become 
effective on July 1, 1919 (A. Y. B, 
1918, pp. 18, 442). 

At the beginning of the year the 
production of beer, except that of the 
“near” variety, was stopped as a food- 

_ conservation measure. But even after 
war-time prohibition became effective, 
the so-called 2.75 per cent. beer was 
manufactured in several states on the 
plea that it is a non-intoxicating 
liquor, lacking a legal definition by 
the Congress of the quantity of aleohol 
a beverage must contain to come un- 
der the prohibited class. The leg- 
islature of Rhode Island has taken 
this matter into its own hands by de- 
claring all liquors of less than four 
per cent. alcohol to be non-intoxicat- 
ing. 

Almost a year after the signing of 
the armistice on Oct. 28, 1919, the Act 
known as the ‘Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Act,’ but commonly called the 
Volstead Act, became law over the 
President’s veto. This Act combines 
provisions for the enforcement of war- 
time prohibition and of prohibition 
under the LKighteenth Amendment. 
Under the Volstead Act all liquors 
containing one-half of one per cent. of 
aleohol or more are declared to be 
intoxicating and hence prohibited. 


The duty of enforcing the provisions 
of the Act are vested in the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, although 
it likewise rests upon state and local 
officials. In general, the law contains 
every legal device whereby the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors of every kind, as well as their 
importation and transportation, may 
be prevented. And to make the pen- 
alties for alleged violation the more 
certain to be imposed, there are pro- 
visions which make it easy to dispense 
with trial by jury and other usual 
processes of law, to punish indirect 
or passive violations, to take away 
and sell property on account of the 
illegal use of it by another person 
than the owner, to put the burden of 
proof of innocence upon the accused, 
ete. The regulations governing the 
prescription of liquors by physicians 
and the procuring of wine for sacra- 
mental purpose are drastic. The pos- 
session of intoxicating liquors pur- 
chased prior to war-time prohibition 
is not prohibited, except that they 
may not be kept in certain dwellings. 
The production of “non-intoxicating 
cider and fruit juices” at home is per- 
mitted by the Act, provided they con- 
tain not more than one-half of one per 
cent. of alcohol. 

War-time prohibition was to remain 
in force “until the conclusion of the 
present war and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the 
date of which shall be determined and 
proclaimed by the President”; thus 
the Volstead. Act, the need of which, so 
far as it deals with war conditions and 
demobilization, the President declared 
to have passed. The question of the 
constitutionality of war-time prohibi- 
tion has undergone test in the United 
States courts. In Kentucky and 
Rhode Island it was held to be uncon- 
stitutional, but in New York the law 
was upheld. It was finally held to be 
valid by the U. 8S. Supreme Court on 
Dec. 15. Meanwhile suits are pending 
to test the legality of the ratitication 
of the Federal prohibition amendment 
in some states where it was not sub- 
mitted to a popular vote although a 
referendum is required under state 
law. The Supreme Courts of Ohio 
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and Washington have decided that the 
amendment should have been referred 
to the people for a decision. In 
Oregon the highest court held that 
such a referendum was not necessary. 
(See also I, American History.) 

The Elections.—In New Jersey the 
liquor question was the main issue in 
the November election, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship 
was elected on anti-prohibition plat- 
form. The voters of Ohio rejected the 
so-called Crabbe law for the enforce- 
ment of the state prohibitory amend- 
ment (an act that served as a.model 
for the Volstead Act) by a majority 
of about 26,000 votes, voted down a 
proposition to legalize the sale of 2.75 
per cent. beer by nearly the same ma- 
jority, refused to ratify the Federal 
prohibition amendment by a majority 


of 542 votes, and sustained the state 
prohibition law of 1918 by a majority 
of more than 41,000. The conflicting 
results of the election were no doubt 
due in part to the confused system of 
balloting that prevails in Ohio. The 
voters of Kentucky adopted a state 
prohibition amendment. In Massa- 
chusetts the senators and representa- 
tives elected to the legislature were 
“instructed” by a majority of the 
voters in all the cities and towns in 
which the question was submitted to 
legalize the sale of four per cent. beer, 
many habitual no-license communities 
favoring this measure. In Queens 
County, New York, a county judge 
was elected as an anti-prohibitionist. 
In earlier elections in Connecticut 
nearly all the “dry” towns gave ma- 
jorities against prohibition. 


SOCIALISM 
Cart D. THoMPSON 


United States.——The situation in 
the Socialist movement in the United 
States during the year has been char- 
acterized chiefly by controversy and 
division of forces within the Socialist- 
Party organization, by the devotion of 
most of the energy of the organization 
to the defense of its imprisoned lead- 
ers and censored press. In spite of 
these difficulties, however, the move- 
ment has shown rather surprising 
virility, and although the membership 
of the Socialist Party has considerably 
decreased, the vote, wherever recorded, 
seems to have held well up to the 
former marks. The membership of 
the Party at its highest point during 
1919 reached 108,000, which was con- 
siderably more than the average of the 
preceding year. After the splits in 
the Party, the membership dropped to 
about 25,000, but late in the year it 
was steadily growing, it was claimed, 
and stood in December somewhere 
near 50,000. 

The vote of the Socialist Party dur- 
ing the year has been recorded only in 
certain localities, there having been no 
general election. Where the vote was 
taken, the Socialist Party has shown 
very good results. In New York City, 
for example, the vote reached 140,000, 
and the Socialists elected five assem- 
blymen and six aldermen. In Chicago 
the Socialist Party cast 20,000 votes 


in the general election in the fall, 
which was about double the vote of 
the Labor Party, which had entered 
the political field for the first time in 
Chicago in the spring of the year. In 
Buffalo the Socialists cast 47,102 
votes, which was the highest ever 
reached, and elected Frank Perkins 
commissioner for four years. In Day- 
ton, Ohio, the Socialists carried 55 pre- 
ceincts and cast 10,000 votes. In 
Toledo the Socialist candidate for 
Mayor received 15,000 votes. 

A National Emergency Convention 
was called by the Socialist Party late 
in the summer for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions of party controversy 
and other matters. Some 200 dele- 
gates attended this Convention. Asa_ 
result of the deliberations, it was 
found that the various factions could 
not agree. The so-called “Left Wing” 
therefore withdrew from the Conven- 
tion. This “Left Wing” afterwards 
split into two factions which could 
not agree. There thus were left three 
distinct divisions of the Party, the 
Communist Party, the Communist La- 
bor Party, and the Socialist Party. 
The latter represents the usual Amer- 
ican Socialist organization and has 
adopted the programme and platform 
which has heretofore prevailed in 
America. The other two factions both 
tend to the more, radical and “impos- 
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sibilist” policy and programme. They 
both sought to have the Socialist 
Party abandon the field of political 
action. 

The Socialist press of the United 
States has practically all been still 
under the ban of the censorship, and 
practically all the journals that have 
kept up publication have done so with- 
out the usual mailing privileges. 
This, of course, has very seriously 

limited the circulation of the Socialist 

papers. The New York Call and the 
Milwaukee Leader have managed to 
keep up a circulation in one way or 
another, and several weekly papers, 
including the Chicago Socialist and 
the Hye Opener, have managed to ap- 
pear. 

Prominent leaders of the Party are 
still imprisoned. Eugene V. Debs, 
Kate Richards O’Hare, and several 
others are serving sentences in Fed- 
eral prisons. Much of the funds and 
activity of the Party organization 
have been engaged during the year in 
the defense of these imprisoned mem- 
bers and efforts to secure their release. 
Victor L. Berger, who was one of the 
indicted leaders, was convicted on 
Feb. 20 and sentenced to a 20-year 
term. He had been elected in 1918 to 
the United States Congress, and after 
a long contest he was finally refused 
his seat and excluded from the House. 
Almost immediately following this 
action a special election was called in 
Berger’s district in Milwaukee, and 
he was reélected, this time by an over- 
whelming majority. Action has again 
been begun to refuse him a seat. 
Adolph Germer, former secretary, Wil- 
liam F. Krause, Irwin St. John 
Tucker, J. Louis Engdahl, and others 
convicted with him are still awaiting 
a review of the case in the higher 
courts. (See also I, American His- 
tory.) 

Russia.—The Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic on Nov. 7 
entered upon the third year of its 
existence, having been founded on 
Nov. 7, 1917. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the movement in Russia dur- 
ing the year has been the rapid con- 
solidation of the military forces of 
Russia under Trotzky and the So- 
cialist organization of the internal 
affairs of the country under Lenine. 
The forces of opposition, which have 


been many, seem to have been gradu- 
ally driven back and beaten. The 
Yudenich forces operating against 
Petrograd capitulated early in the 
fall; the Kolchak forces were driven 
out of Omsk and other enemies more 
or less definitely overcome. Mean- 
while, the military forces of the re- 
public have been undergoing gradual 
consolidation. The internal forces of 
the country have been reorganized 
along the lines of extreme Socialist 
principles in the following respects: 
(1) the banks and all the financial 
institutions have been nationalized; 
(2) the various industries have been 
remodeled, nationalized, and organized 
under the workers’ control; (3) the 
land has also been nationalized and 
handed over to the peasants. The 
Soviet Republic has been hindered in 
its development not only by the at- 
tacks of enemies from without but 
also by counter-revolutionists from 
within. It has thus been fighting a 
double warfare while at the same time 
undertaking the reconstruction of the 
social and economic order. (See also 
III, Russia.) 

Great Britain.—The development of 
Socialist sentiment and organization 
in: connection: with the labor move- 
ment in Great Britain has been very 
rapid during the year. In the fall 
elections the labor forces won a sweep- 
ing victory in the municipalities 
throughout England. The great ma- 
jority of the Socialists of England 
have adhered to the more moderate 
programme of the labor groups. The 
British Socialist Party, one of the 
smaller and more radical of the So- 
cialist groups, voted at its conference 
to join the Third International, 
which was organized at Moscow and 
follows the soviet form of organiza- 
tion and propaganda. 

Germany.—lhe Socialist movement 
in Germany is still hopelessly divided. 
Several attempts were made during 
the year to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Independents and the 
Majority Socialists. They have all 
failed. (See also III, Germany.) 

France.—In the general election 
held in France Nov. 23 the Socialists 
cast upwards of 1,700,000 votes, an in- 
crease of 600,000 over the number cast 
in 1914. The Socialists inereased 
their proportion of the total vote from 
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16 per cent. in the previous election to 
28 per cent. in 1919. They will have 
75 deputies in the new Chamber. 
(See also III, France.) 

Italy—Over 2,000 delegates. at- 
tended the Italian Socialist Congress 
held at Bologna in October. In the 
November elections the Socialist Party 
made great gains. It is the leading 
single political party in the new 
Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber 
will be composed of 155 Socialists, 
220 Constitutionalists, 102 Catholics, 
and other Republicans. (See also II, 
Italy.) 

Belgium.—In the elections in Bel- 
gium the Socialists received 644,449 
votes, the highest number cast for any 
party. The Catholies cast 618,505; 
Liberals, 309,463; Christian Demo- 
erats, 45,197; ‘Front Party, 42,173; 
Middle Classes, 22,543; National Re- 
generationalists, 14,432. The Catho- 
lics elected 73 deputies, a loss of 26; 
the Socialists elected 70, a gain of 
30; and the Liberals 34, a loss of 11. 
(See also III, Belgium.) 

Switzerland.—The Socialists gained 
19 new seats in the Swiss National 
Council in the elections, giving them a 
total of 39. At a conference held at 
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Basle the Swiss Socialist Party de- 
cided by vote of 318 to 147 to join un- 
reservedly the Third (Moscow) Inter- 
national. The conference refused to 
attempt any form of union or codpera- 
tion with the Second International, 
representing the Socialist organiza- 
tion prevalent before the war. 

Norway.—In the elections in Nor- 
way the Socialists cast 250,000 votes 
and eleeted 52 members of Parliament. 
The party is said to be strongly in 
sympathy with the Soviet Government 
of Russia: 

Bulgaria.—In the general elections 
in Bulgaria in August the “Peasants 
of the Left” elected 72, members; the 
“Peasants of the Right,’ 13; ‘‘Nar- 
row,” or Communist Socialists, 47; 
“Broad” Socialists, 39. Thus the 
groups of the “Left” have the major- 
ity of the Parliament. The victory 
has made a deep impression upon the 
Socialists of Serbia, Rumania and 
Greece. 

Czecho-Slovakia.—A congress of the 
Czecho-Slovak Social Democratic Party 
was held in October. Over 300 dele- 
gates attended. The Socialist move- 
ment has shown a steady growth dur- 
ing the year. 


IMMIGRATION 
FRANK JULIAN WARNE 


Immigration Vuring the War.— 
From July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1919, 
comprising the eutire period of the 
Great War, there was contributed to 
the population of the United States 
through immigration a total of 1,172,- 
679. This number is 35,801 less than 
was contributed in the single year 
1914 immediately preceding the begin- 
ning of hostilities. Thus is briefly 
summarized the relative effects of the 
European War upon immigration to 
this country. The lowest number of 
arrivals in any single one of these five 
years was 110,618 in 1918, the small- 
est yearly immigration since 1862. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30,’ 


1919, the number of immigrant arriy- 
als was 141,132. 

Immigration in 1919.—More than 
three-fourths, as much as 78 per cent., 
of the immigration of 1919 was con- 
fined to eight races, each of which con- 
tributed more than 5,000. These 
races, with the number of arrivals ar- 
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ranged in the order of their numerical 
importance, are as follows: 


Japanese ...10,056 | Mexican 28,844 
Scandinavian 8,261 | English 26,889 
Trish sisi 7,910] French ...:12\598 
African. 2.2%) (5,S23ih Seoteh. 2 tens 10,364 


These statistics, from the Bureau 
of Immigration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, record the largest an- 
nual inflow of Mexicans to the United 
States in the history of immigration 
to this country, and they reflect a de- 
liberate policy on the part of the Fed- 
eral immigration authorities to en- 
courage, during the war, the coming | 
of these particular aliens to meet the 
great need for labor. On April 12; 
1918, special regulations were issued 


by the Secretary of Labor, under prop- | 


er authorization, setting aside thespro- - 
visions of the law governing the admis- . 


sions of aliens as regards the applica-— . 


tion of the literacy test, the payment | 
of the head tax,and the contract-labor 
prohibition clause as applied to immi- 


ers | 
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grants from Mexico, Canada, and the 
West Indies (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 471). 
Special provision was made, however, 
for the return of these aliens when 
there was no longer need for their la- 
bor. The result of this policy is re- 
flected in the fact that both the Mex- 
ican and Canadian border stations of 
entry for aliens record a larger num- 
ber of such arrivals in 1919 than the 
port of New York, which long held the 
distinction of being the premier port 
of entry of aliens. 

Through the Canadian border sta- 
tions in 1919 there entered as many as 
58,234 aliens, and through the Mexi- 
ean border stations, 28,538; through 
the port of New York there arrived 
only 26,731. These arrivals compris- 
ed 80 per cent. of the total immigra- 
tion for the fiscal year. San Francis- 
co came fourth with 9,121 arrivals, the 
great majority of these being Japan- 
ese. The total arrivals of this race, 
10,056 as given in the table above, rep- 
resent the largest number of arriving 
Japanese aliens in any single year 
since 1908 with the exception of the 
year 1918, when the number was but 
112 larger. The English, French, 
Trish, Scotch, and Scandinavi ian immi- 
gration recorded in the above table is 
considerably less than the average of 
these races over preceding years. 

As many as 93,216. of the total of 
141,132 immigrant arrivals in 1919, 
or as much as two-thirds, were distrib- 
uted in only six of the states. New 
York was the destination of 28,715, 
Texas of 21,629, California of 16,575, 
Massachusetts of 11,408, Michigan of 
8,490, and Washington of 6,399. No 
other state received. as many as 5,000. 
In addition to the 141,132 ant 
aliens admitted in 1919 there were 
also admitted at the various ports 95,- 
889 non-immigrant aliens, making to- 
tal arrivals of 237,021. Non-immi- 
grant aliens are those coming here for 
temporary purposes only and not for 
permanent residence. 

Emigration.—_In determining the 
net gain to the population of the 
United States through immigration in 
1919, the 141,132 immigrant arrivals 
have set against them the 123,522 emi- 
grant alien departures, a net gain in 
permanent alien residents, not allow- 
ing for deaths among aliens already 
here, of 17,610. In addition, there 


was a gain of 3,180 as between the 
95,889 non-immigrant arrivals and the 
92,709 non-emigrant departures, a to- 
tal gain for the year of 20,790. In 
1917 this gain was 216,498. The ex- 
tent of the movement of aliens perma- 
nently from the United States because 
of the changed conditions in European 
countries brought about by the war 
is shown in the fact that in 1919 emi- 
grant alien departures in that year 
numbered 123,522, as compared with 
94,585 in 1918 and 66,277 in 1917. 
Here is an increase in permanent de- 
partures over 1918 of 28,937 and over 
1917 of 57,245. This tendency is like- 
ly to be still further increased as soon 
as economic and political restrictions 
are removed from steamship travel. 
Legislation.—Further immigration 
restriction by national legislation, not- 
withstanding the enactment by Con- 
gress in 1917 of the bill embodying the 
literacy test over President Wilson’s 
veto, was sought in the Sixty-Sixth 
Congress by the introduction in the 
House of Representatives by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliz- 
ation of a bill embodying the principle 
of immigration suspension for a peri- 
od of four years following the termina- 
tion of the war. This measure re- 
ceived the official support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Numerous 
other bills affecting immigration were 
also introduced in both the House and 
Senate, none of which came to vote. 
Deportation.—In the administra- 
tion of the. immigration laws during 
the year the question of deportation 
was emphasized to an unusual degree 
through the public clamor against 
much of the anarchistic agitation of 
certain foreign elements in the coun- 
try and by activities of the Federal 
Bureau of Immigration and _ other 
agencies of the Department of Labor 
(see also I, American THistory). 
Among the anarchists apprehended 
and ordered deported was one Lopez, 
who sued out a writ of habeas corpus 
for his discharge from custody on the 
principle that since he was a “‘philo- 
sophical anarchist,’ he did not come 
within the class of persons denounced 
as anarchists and subject to deporta- 
tion by the Immigration Act of Feb. 
5, 1917. The U. S. District Court at 
New York dismissed the petition, and 
appeal was taken by Lopez to the Cir- 
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cuit Court of Appeals. In cases of 
alien anarchists ordered deported, the 
Secretary of Labor refused the appeal 
of their attorneys that they be permit- 
ted voluntarily to leave the country, 
the reason given for the refusal being 
that voluntary departure would ope- 
rate to relieve alien anarchists of the 
penalties imposed by law in the event 
of their again gaining admission to 
the United States. In dismissing the 
petition of Samuel H. Dixon, secretary 
of the Seattle branch of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, for a habeas- 
corpus writ discharging him from cus- 
tody under a deportation warrant, the 
U.S. District Court found the conclu- 
sion of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration to be within the purpose 
and intent of Congress in enacting Sec. 
19 of the Act of June 5, 1917, and the 
Act approved Oct. 16, 1918, entitled 
“An Act to exclude and expel from the 
United States aliens who are members 
of the anarchistic or similar classes.” 
The Court ruled that under the law 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Labor, if there is any evidence, is final. 

The scope of this Act affecting anar- 
chists was ollicially interpreted by the 
Secretary of Labor as follows: 

The Act of Oct. 16, 1918, is clear. 
Any organization that entertains a belief 
in, teaches, or advocates the overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States, or of all forms of 
law, or that entertains or teaches dis- 
belief in or opposition to all organized 
government, or that advocates the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or 
officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally, of, the Government 
of the United States or of any other or- 
ganized government because of his or 
their official character, or that advocates 
or teaches the unlawful destruction of 
property, whether by the publication of 
literature or through the\public speeches 
or private conversations of its officers or 
agents, thereby makes its alien members 
liable to deportation. It is the duty of 
the Department to enforce this Act. 
However, every alien taken into custody 


under this Act shall have his case con- 
sidered on its own merits before it is 
finally disposed of. 


Chinese Immigration.—Following a 
decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Ninth Circuit to the effect 
that all Chinese persons or persons of 
Chinese descent applying for admis- 
sion to the United States are entitled 
(if not admitted on primary inspec-. 
tion) to an examination by a board of 
special inquiry like aliens of other 
races applying for admission, the Bu- 
reau of Immigration on March 6, 1919, 
issued revised rules bringing the pro- 
cedure in the case of Chinese appli- 
cants for admission into substantial 
accord with that followed in the cases 
of aliens generally. 

Americanization—An important 
phase of immigration during the 
year was the renewed activity on the 
part of innumerable societies and or- 
ganizations directed towards the 
Americanization of the aliens. Manu- 
facturers’ associations, labor unions, 
religious organizations, societies of 
foreign-born, boards of -education, 
state and city Americanization depart- 
ments or boards, the War Department 
of the National Government, women’s 
clubs or societies, colleges and univer- 
sities, libraries, community center and 
service organizations, civie commit- 
tees, the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., Knights 
of Columbus, the Red Cross, and a 
host of similar organizations are now 
engaged. in this laudable and. very 
necessary work if America is to mean 
to the immigrant and the immigrant 
is to mean to America all that is vital 
to a homogeneous people. In May a 
four-days session of an Americaniza- 
tion Conference was held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the U. 8. 
Department of the Interior. (See also 
Organized Social Work, supra; and 
XXX, Education.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Joun B. ANDREWS 


Employment Conditions in 1919.— 
A considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment in the early months of 1919 was 
succeeded by autumn by a fairly pro- 
nounced labor shortage, though in the 
latest figures available in October the 
unusual levels of employment of 1917 


and 1918 had not yet been reached. 
Statistics collected by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service from several thou- 
sand firms in over 120 industrial cen- 
ters throughout the country showed a 
weekly decline in the numbers em- 
ployed until the“middle of April. At 
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the end of June, when the collection of 
the figures was discontinued, the num- 
bers employed were 8.75 per cent. less 
than at the signing of the armistice. 
According to the same figures, the 
“surplus” of workers in the localities 
and plants covered was at its highest 
point, 322,000, in the middle of Febru- 
ary; it was reduced to 98,000 by the 
end of March.’ Figures on the number 
of workers in representative New York 
State factories, compiled by the New 
York Industrial Commission, show on 
the whole a similar trend, though in- 
creases did not occur until the month 
of July. 

On Jan. 30 the Secretary of Labor 
estimated that there were 1,000,000 
unemployed in the country, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was au- 
thority for the statement that the 
number of unemployed increased at 
the rate of 100,000 a week in the early 
months of 1919. Unemployment was 
not found throughout the country but 
was confined mainly to the industrial 
centers of the Northeast and Middle 
West which had had large numbers of 
war contracts, to eastern cities where 
a large proportion of the Army was de- 
mobilized, and to Pacific-Coast cities 
where shipbuilding had been checked 
and where the problem of seasonal un- 

- employment is particularly serious ev- 
ery winter. In January it was esti- 
mated that 50,000 were out of work in 
Detroit, 15,000 each in Bridgeport, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and San Francisco, 
12,000 in Worcester, Mass., and 10,000 
each in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Dayton, Ohio. New York City had 
special difficulties with unemployed 
soldiers who were unwilling to return 
to their home towns. As late as June 
the Federal director of employment for 
New York State issued a warning that 
there were plenty of jobs on the farms 
but not in the city. The South, from 
which many negroes had migrated 
north during the war, and many of the 
western states escaped the problem. 
By the end of March unemployment 
had begun to decline on the Pacific 
Coast and in many industrial cities. 
On July 3 the Federal Reserve Board, 
in its country-wide survey of economic 
conditions, noted that there was 
“practically no unemployment. Many 
industries cannot get all the men that 
they need.” Two months later it 


found “a general shortage of labor in 
many sections.” 

Unemployment Programmes.—As is 
usual during a period of abnormal un- 
employment, there was much discus- 
sion of the question during the early 
months of 1919. President Wilson 
called a conference of governors and 
mayors on March 3 to canvass the 
facts of the unemployment situation. 
The conference adopted resolutions fa- 
voring, as methods of improving the 
state of employment, railroad improve- 
ments, lower freight rates on building 
materials, early settlements with war 
contractors, lifting of Government re- 
strictions on industry, and the demob- 
ilization of soldiers by their local 
draft boards instead of at the camps. 
The American Federation of Labor put 
forward a programme of measures to 
meet the crisis early in February. It 
included the appropriation by Con- 
gress of a fund to complete all public 
works postponed on account of the 
war, the prohibition of immigration 
for four years, monthly benefits to 
soldiers and sailors for 12 months aft- 
er discharge or until they could find 
work, and development of large-scale 
Government plans for land reclama- 
tion. In California a joint legislative 
committee on unemployment made in 
its report the similar recommenda- 
tions of restriction of immigration, six 
months’ pay for soldiers and their de- 
mobilization in their home localities, 
and, in addition, a thorough study of 
the seasonal labor problem with a 
view to devising a plan for stabilizing 
the labor demand throughout the year, 
the immediate pushing of public 
works, and the making of systematic 
arrangements for regularly pushing 
public works in times of depression in 
the future. 

Particularly far-reaching and well 
considered were the policies for unem- 
ployment prevention advocated by 
Governor Smith’s Reconstruction Com- 
mission in New York State. The Com- 
mission’s chief recommendations were 
for a development of the state public 
employment service until it held a 
monopoly of the field and meanwhile 
an improvement in the licensing of 
private fee-charging agencies, and for 
an extension of public work in periods 
of unusual unemployment. Other pol- 
icies which the Commission wished to 
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have instituted by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment in the State Industrial Com- 
mission were the dovetailing of season- 
al trades, special help to older workers 
in finding positions, the development 
of industrial training, guidance of 
boys and girls away from blind-alley 
employments, securing facts on the ex- 
tent of unemployment, and fostering 
the policy of shortening hours rather 
than discharging workers in hard 
times. 

U. §s. Employment Service.— 
Through the failure of Congress to 
make appropriations, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, which had been ex- 
panded during the war into a compre- 
hensive, nation-wide system (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 448), after many vicissitudes 
during the year was abandoned in the 
autumn of 1919. Recent figures of 
the work of the Service during Janu- 
ary and February, in which period it 
was operating on its war-time scale, 
show that in these two months it made 
685,000 placements. New develop- 
ments of the work in these months of 
full activity included establishment of 
a “junior section,” of a “farm-labor 
section,” and of a “handicap bureau” 
to find places for elderly and physical- 
ly disabled persons, and organization 
of a two weeks’ intensive normal train- 
ing course for employees of the Serv- 
ice, which opened on Jan. 6 and was 
attended by 51 persons from 19 east- 
ern states. 

In March it was announced that the 
failure of the Service to secure a de- 
ficiency appropriation to carry it to 
the end of the fiscal year would make 
it necessary to reduce its activities by 
80 per cent. after March 22, cutting 
the number of local offices from 750 
to 56, together with about 2,000 emer- 
gency offices for soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. The representatives of the 
Service in the demobilization camps 
were also to be retained. The aid of 
the President’s emergency fund was 
sought, but he stated that it was too 
nearly exhausted to permit its use. 
But the codperation of individuals, 
states, and cities, welfare organiza- 
tions, and the Council of National De- 
fense was obtained, with the result 
that by March 27, the continuance of 
364 local offices until at least the end 
of the fiscal year was assured. Sev- 
eral legislatures then in session made 
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special appropriations, among them 
New York, Ohio, and Tennessee, and 
in New York City a private banking 
firm advanced $100,000 to keep the lo- 
cal offices open. A bill (Kenyon-No- 
lan bill) embodying recommendations 
for the continuance of the Service on 
a permanent basis adopted by a con- 
ference of representatives of the vari- 
ous states in April was introduced in 
Congress but no action was taken on 
it. For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1919, the Service asked Congress for 
$4,600,000, and received $400,000. On 
Oct. 10 the closing of all local offices 
was ordered on account of lack of 
funds. It was announced that the De- 
partment of Labor would continue to 
supply information to active state em- 
ployment services but that the Serv- 
ice’s local work was, for the time be- 
ing, at an end. The American Asso- 
ciation of Public Employment Offices, 
at its annual meeting, determined to 
broaden the field of its activities in 
the hope of creating wider interest in 
the organization, 

Placement of Soidiers and Sailors, 
—On the whole, the return of the 4,- 
000,000 members of the military forces 
to civilian occupations was apparently 
accomplished more easily than many 
had anticipated. Out of 711,447 sol- 
diers discharged between Feb. 8 and 
April 19, 108,724 sought Government 
aid in getting jobs. The percentage 
needing such aid was highest in the 
first two weeks of March °(33 per 
cent.), it fell to 20 per cent. by April 
10. It was said that the great major- 
ity of those not seeking Government 
aid returned to their former positions, 
On Sept. 25 the War .Department 
stated that the work of placing the 
soldiers was practically finished, as 
only 20,000 to 30,000 still remained 
out of work. In October, however, the 
Department announced that the Army 
must be reduced by 90,000 before the 
end of the month, which would mean 
that positions must be found for an 
additional 20,000 men. At this time 
the New York Reémployment Bureau 
for Soldiers and Sailors had about 
3,000 men on its lists for whom places 
were not yet available in the lines for 
which they had been trained. (See 
also XI, The Army.) 

In addition to the organization of 


special bureaus and the placing of em- 
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ployment agents in the demobilization 
camps by the U. S. Employment Servy- 
ice, which had been begun before the 
end of 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 450), 
the War Department early in March 
announced the appointment of a spe- 
cial assistant to devote himself to the 
problem. He codperated with exist- 
ing bureaus and made special appeals 
to mayors and Chambers of Commerce 
in behalf of the discharged soldiers. 
At the time of the 80 per cent. cut in 
the Employment Service (see supra) 
the Council of National Defense 
formed an “emergency committee” to 
assure the continuance of the employ- 
ment bureaus for soldiers and sailors, 
which then numbered about 2,000. 
Little difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining funds to operate them during 
the emergency. 

Army demobilization was continued 
throughout on a military rather than 
on an occupational basis (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 450). . There were but few ex- 
ceptions to the rule. One special or- 
der did permit men to be discharged 
out of turn in exceptional cases where 
there was sickness or need in their 
families or great industrial demand 
for them. On the other hand, soldiers 
might stay in the Army on their own 
written application until they believed 
they could find employment. No fig- 
ures have been published as to. the 
numbers discharged and retained un- 
der these orders. Some complaints 
were made that the demobilization of 
men at ‘tthe camps instead of by local 
draft boards tended to increase the 
number of jobless soldiers in the large 
cities, far from home, but no action 
to change the policy resulted. In sev- 
eral large cities former members of the 
military forces formed themselves into 
organizations for mutual aid, obtain- 
ing jobs, and protecting themselves 
against undesirable working condi- 
tions. Such organizations, under va- 
rious names, were found in Seattle, 
Tacoma, Washington, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and New York. They 
worked in close coéperation with or- 
ganized labor, and their membership 
was generally held to be radical in 
tendency. 

Public Work.—The very general 
turning to the resumption of public 
work as a remedy for unemployment 
was a noteworthy feature of the crisis 
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of the earlier part of 1919. Since all 
but the most pressing work of this 
character had been postponed during 
the war, a large number of projects 
and a considerable amount. of money 
were available for the purpose. The 
Division of Public Works and Con- 
struction in the Department of Labor, 
which had been forssed early in the 
year to\ codperate with the Informa- 
tion and Education Nervice in stimu- 
lating construction, stated in March 
that it had knowledge of some 6,225 
available projects to cost $1,700,000,- 
000. The Department of Agriculture 
estimated that $300,000,000 might be. 
spent for road building during the 
1919 season, half of which would go 
for wages. On Feb. 3 the governor of 
Ohio called a meeting of mayors and 
county officials with a view to pushing 
public works and housing, and soon 
after it was announced that $20.000,- 
000 in projects for public works was 
ready in the five largest cities of that 
state alone. A similar conference was 
called by the governor of New York in 
May, at which it was stated that work 
to the value of $155,000,000 was avail- 
able and that 40,000 men would be em- 
ployed on highway construction. The 
governor of Massachusetts first formed 
a special committee of representatives 
of capital and labor to stimulate build- 
ing and construction and later secured 
an extra appropriation of $2,479,000 
for public improvements. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact effect of 
these and of similar actions by some 
other states and by a number of cities, 
but in the opinion of the special em- 
ployment assistant to the Secretary of 
War, it was the cause of the reduction 
in unemployment which began to be 
noticeable by spring. 

Pennsylvania remained the only 
state which provided for the regular 
extension of public work in every pe- 
riod of depression (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 
405). The operation of the Pennsyl- 
vania law was facilitated by the opin- 
ion of the state’s deputy attorney-gen- 
eral that the appropriation of $40,000 
to serve as the nucleus of a fund for 
the purpose did not lapse at the end of 
the regular appropriation period but 
could be carried over. 

Several bills were introduced in 
Congress providing for Federal and 
state codperation in the reclamation 
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and colonization of waste lands by sol- 
diers, according to plans put forward 
by the Secretary of the Interior (see 
also IX, Public Lands, and Keclama- 
tion). None of these had been acted 
on at the end of the year. In April 
the National Catholic War Council 
put forward a similar plan for land 
colonization and announced that it 
had made an initial appropriation of 
ee to start a project of this 
kind. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Labor’s International Problems. 
America’s increased participation in 
international affairs which followed 
her entrance into the Great War was 
reflected during the year in several im- 
portant developments in international 
labor relations. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, however, de- 
clined to attend the first international 
labor conference to take place after 
the signing of the armistice. Con- 
current conferences of Socialists and 
trade unionists were held at Berne, 
Switzerland, opening Feb. 3, at which 
27 countries were represented, includ- 
ing the Central and several neutral 
powers as well as most of the Allied 
nations. Delegates sent abroad by 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
clined to join in the conference on 
the grounds that it was called without 
due authority by certain English labor 
leaders, that its demands would be 
largely “German-made” and would not 
provide the Peace Conference with a 
clear statement of the position of 
Allied labor, and that it was held in 
neutral territory. The American la- 
bor representatives tried to arrange a 
conference of Allied labor at Paris as 
a substitute but were not successful. 
The Berne Labor Conference attracted 
less attention than the contempo- 
raneous Socialist Conference, but 
drafted a plan for international labor 
standards for the Peace Treaty which 
were later accepted by the Socialists. 
1t also passed a resolution endorsing 
a “people’s” League of Nations. 

American delegates did attend an 
International Trade-Union Conference 
in Amsterdam during the fortnight 
ending Aug. 2, the main work of which 
was to organize a permanent Inter- 
national Trade-Union Bureau. The 
course of the Conference was marked 
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by violent controversies between the 
American and German delegates, all 
the Continentals in some cases siding 
with the Germans, over such questions 
as responsibility for the war and the 
treatment of war prisoners. The four 
main resolutions passed, all of which 
were opposed by the Americans, con- 
demned the Allied blockade of Russia 
and Germany, calling on all national 
federations of trade unions to take 
early action to secure its removal; 
delegated to the new bureau as its 
first duty the investigation of the 
status of the Russian trade-union 
movement so that it might be extended 
aid; declared that labor organizations 
would take part in the proposed Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Wash- 
ington only if representatives of 
enemy countries were included; and 
criticized the structure of the pro- 
posed League of Nations, calling the 
international labor provisions “dis- 
tinctly insufficient.” Another meeting 
of the trade-union international was 
held at Washington in late October at 
the time of the organization of the 
official International Labor Confer- 
ence (see infra). The latter was per- 
haps the chief feature in the develop- 
ment of international labor relations 
during the year. 

Labor in the Peace Treaty.—On 
Jan. 31 the Peace Conference appointed 
a Commission on International Labor 
Legislation, consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each of the six principal 
Allied powers and one each from Cuba, 
Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia (see also 
II, International Relations). The 
members of the Commission were for 
the most part Government officials, 
Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
was elected president of the Commis- 
sion, being the only strictly trade- 
union representative. The Commis- 
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sion on March 24 brought in a report 
in which it recommended the organi- 
zation of a permanent International 
Labor Bureau and an annual Inter- 
national Labor Conference, both under 
official sanction. The Commission laid 
down nine labor standards to he 
brought into force through a specified 
plan of international action and asked 
that the United States call the first of 
the projected annual conferences. 

The question of international labor 
standards was third in order of the 
subjects taken up by the full Peace 
Conference, and the Commission’s re- 
port was adopted and included in the 
Peace Treaty with Germany in a 
slightly weakened form. Fach coun- 
try was to send four delegates to the 
annual labor conference, two of whom 
should represent the Government, one 
labor, and one capital. The relative 
strength of Government and other 
representatives was the subject of 
much discussion, several countries, 
including the United States, standing 
for one employers’, one employees’, and 
one Government delegate. 

At the annual conferences “recom- 
mendations” as to labor legislation 
might be made, or the countries might 
enter into “conventions” to enact cer- 
tain labor laws. In the latter case, 
any agreements were to be brought be- 
fore the appropriate legislative bodies 
within 18 months after the conference, 
though no further obligation was to 
rest on the country if legislative assent 
was refused. A federal state whose 
form of Government did not permit 
action in a given matter by the cen- 
tral legislature might treat a conven- 
tion merely as a recommendation. 
After a convention had been translated 
into law by a country, employers or 
workpeople might complain to the In- 
ternational Labor Bureau if its pro- 
visions were not observed. The com- 
plaint would first be brought to the 
attention of the state in question, but 
in case of persistent violation, after 
rather elaborate procedure, the League 
of Nations might take steps to punish 
the offending country. 

In the original Commission report 
the signers of the treaty were to ‘“de- 
clare acceptance” of nine principles 
of labor legislation. But the actual 
treaty gave these standards only as 
principles “of special and urgent im- 
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portance” and in some cases weakened 
their substance. Labor was declared 
to be “not merely a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce.”’ The “right of as- 
sociation for all lawful'purposes” was 
to be granted “employed as well as 
employers.” Wages adequate to main- 
tain a reasonable standard of living 
should be paid. The eight-hour day 
or 48-hour week was fixed as the 
“standard to be aimed at.” <A weekly 
rest of at least 24 hours should be 
provided, including Sunday wherever 
practicable. Child labor was to be 
abolished and such limitations placed 
on the labor of young workers as 
should permit the continuance of their 
edueation and their proper physical 
development. Equal pay should be 
given for equal work, regardless of 
sex. The legal standards of each 
country “should have regard to the 
equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident. therein.” 
Finally, an inspection force whose 
membership included women should be 
organized to enforce this labor legis- 
lation. 

International Labor Conference.— 
The first official International Labor 
Conference met at Washington, Oct. 
29-Noyv., 29, 1919. Forty-one coun- 
tries had delegates present; German 
and Austrian delegates were invited 
but were unable to reach the United _ 
States in time. As the Senate had 
not ratified the Peace Treaty (see I, 
Congress), the United States was not 
officially represented, though the Con- 
ference elected Secretary of Labor 
Wilson chairman. The Conference 
adopted 12 draft conventions and 
recommendations on labor legislation 
to be referred to its member countries 
for enactment. Working hours for 
both sexes were to be limited to eight 
daily and 48 weekly in mines, factor- 
ies, building, and transportation. The 
programme of action against unem- 
ployment included national systems of 
free public employment bureaus, pro- 
hibition of private fee-charging agen- 
cies, establishment of unemployment 
insurance, reservation of public works 
for periods of depression, and regula- 
tion of the recruiting of bodies of 
workers in one country for employ- — 
ment in another. It was recommended 
that foreign workers should in general 
receive the benefits of protective labor 
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laws and of the right to organize on 
equal terms with natives. Maternity 
protection and benefits for women 
workers should be provided for 
through opportunity for rest six 
weeks before and after childbirth and 
free medical care and cash benefits 
during that period. An enlarged and 
modernized draft convention forbid- 
ding the employment of women in in- 
dustry for a period of 11 hours at 
night which must include the interval 
between 10 p,m. and 5 a.m. is sub- 
stituted for that agreed to by 14 coun- 
tries at Berne in 1906. In connection 
with the prevention of occupational 
disease, the Conference recommended 
the disinfecton of wool infected with 
anthrax, extension of the prohibition 
of the use of white phosphorus in 
manufacture of matches to all mem- 
bers of the Conference, and prohibition 
of the employment of women and 
young persons under 18 in certain lead 
processes and their employment in any 
work with lead only under cleanly 
conditions. The establishment of 
special Government services charged 
with safeguarding the health of the 
workers is also recommended. The 
minimum age for the admission of 
children to industrial employment is 
fixed at 14 years except for India and 
Japan, where it is 12. Industrial 
night work by young people under 18 
is to be forbidden by members of the 
Conference, with certain exceptions 
for those between the ages 16 and 18. 

International Conference of Work- 
ing Women.—The Women’s Trade 
Union League called an International 
Conference of Working Women which 
met in Washington on Oct. 28, just 
before the general International Labor 
Conference, hoping in this way to give 
impetus to the consideration of ques- 
tions of women’s work by the latter. 
Its first resolution asked that half the 
delegates at the next International 
Labor Conference be women. On the 
limitation of hours the women’s Con- 
ference urged not only an eight-hour 
day, but a 44-hour week and a weekly 
rest period of at least a day and a 
half. Standards advocated for the 
employment of children were the 16- 
year age limit and prohibition of the 
employment of minors at night and in 
occupations injurious to their develop- 
ment. The special protection asked 


for women included forbidding their 
employment in occupations that would 
injure their capacity for motherhood 
and prohibition of home work on 
poisonous materials. The prohibition 
of night work by women and its limita- 
tion in the case of men to continuous 
processes in public service were also 
demanded. The Conference elected 
temporary officials and postponed per- 
manent organization until its next 
meeting at the time of the second In- 
ternational Labor Conference. 

Industrial Commission to Europe. 
—Under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, an Industrial Commis- 
sion of seven employers sailed in Jan- 
uary to observe labor conditions 
abroad, especially in Great Britain. 
On their return in May the Commis- 
sion stated that English employers 
generally recognized the right to or- 
ganize and the desirability of bar- 
gaining collectively with trade unions. 
In spite of the unrest they believed 
that a considerable spirit of codpera- 
tion to increase production was to be 
found between employers, the Govern- 
ment, and the more conservative por- 
tion of the employees, who were ap- 
parently in the majority. 

Pan-American Labor Congress.— 
The second annual session of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor was 
held in New York, closing July 11. 
Resolutions were passed endorsing the 
League of Nations with the proviso 
that all nations should be admitted, 
tendering the good offices of the Fed- 
eration in settling the long standing 
boundary dispute between Chile and 
Peru, and urging that any differences 
between Mexico and the United States 
be settled by peaceful methods. Fear 
had been expressed that the Federation 
would be-disrupted because of a reso- 
lution passed at the 1919. convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
asking for two years’ prohibition of 
immigration from Europe and Mexico; 
but the Central and South American 
delegates were satisfied with the ex- 
planation from the president of the 
American Federation that prior to 
the war immigration had so increased 
that. it menaced American standards 
of living and that personally he would 
favor the admission of any person 
holding a trade-union membership 
card. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


American Federation of Labor.— 
The chief body of organized workers 
in the United States, the American 
Federation of Labor, showed consider- 
able gains in membership at its 39th 
annual convention, held in Atlantic 
City, June 9-23, 1919. A member- 
ship of 3,260,068 was reported, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent. during the year. 
The Federation was composed of 111 


national and _ international trade 
unions, made up of 33,852 local 
unions. There were also 46 state fed- 


erations of labor and 816 city central 


bodies. Directly affiliated were 884 
local and “federal” labor unions of 
mixed composition. Five “depart- 


ments,” building trades, metal trades, 
railway employees, mining, and union- 
label trades, had 572 local councils. 

Out of 101 unions reporting, 66 re- 
ported gains in membership totaling 
826,449, of which the largest gainers 
were the machinists (155,000), main- 
tenance-of-way employees (136,713), 
and railway carmen (103,939). Other 
unions reporting membership gains of 
1,000 or over included: 


Bakers 
Blacksmiths 
Boiler Makers 
Bookbinders 
Boot and Shoe Workers 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
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Postal Employees 
Printing Pressmen 


Pulp and Sulphite Workers...... 

Railway Employees, Street...... 13,000 
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At the convention the Federation 
voted to continue its organizing cam- 
paign among the steel workers and to 
carry on intensive organizing work 
among negro workmen. In 1919 also 
the four railroad brotherhoods (en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, and train- 
men), which had long remained inde- 
pendent, applied for charters in the 
Federation. The spread of organiza- 
tion was further indicated by gains in 
unionizing actors, librarians, and 
teachers. The teachers’ organization 
reported that it had made the great- 
est progress in its existence during 
1919, increasing from 34 to 90 locals. 
(see also XXX, Hducation). Three 
of these were at normal schools and 
three at colleges—Howard Univer- 
sity, the College of the City of New 
York, and the University of Illi- 
nois. Grave questions of public policy 
were raised by the further develop- 
ment of union organization among city 
firemen and policemen, the latter hay- 
ing 33 locals in as many cities (see 
also Strikes and Lockouts, infra; I, 
American History ; and VI, Municipal 
Government) . ; 

Of the two so-called factions in the 
Federation of Labor, radicals and con- 
servatives, the latter on the whole re- 
mained in control, as is illustrated by 
the defeat of such resolutions as those 
providing for a change of Labor Day 
to May 1, for a general strike until 
Mooney (see infra) was freed, and 
for the reorganization of the Federa- 
tion on an industrial instead of a craft 
basis. 

The convention went on record in 
favor of Government ownership of the 
railroads and coéperation with the 
railway unions in securing it. The 
latter favored the so-called “Plumb 
plan” of railroad management, which 
involved Government ownership with 
operation by a board representing 
equally officials, employees, and the 
public (see infra). The Federation 
opposed war-time prohibition and 
urged that the brewing of 2.75 per 
cent. beer should be permitted under 
the prohibition amendment. ‘The 
usurpation by the courts of the right 
to declare laws unconstitutional” 
should be ended by appropriate legis- 
lation, it was declared. No definite 
recommendations were made on health 
insurance, and the Executive Council 
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was authorized to continue its investi- 
gations of the subject. Other resolu- 
tions favored the withdrawal of troops 
from Russia and the repeal of all war- 
time laws abridging the rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assemblage. 
After considerable discussion the 
League of Nations and the labor 
clauses of the Peace Treaty were en- 
dorsed by a large majority, with the 
amendment that the people of Ireland 
must not be denied the right of self- 
determination, 

On more purely labor matters, mem- 
bers were promised support in short- 
hour demands as far as they thought 
it advisable to go. It was stated that 
the 44-hour week would become uni- 
versal in the near future and that a 
six-hour day would soon become neces- 
sary in certain trades to prevent un- 
employment. Plans for ‘company 
unions” were strongly condemned. 
An adequate minimum-wage and a 
retirement system for Federal em- 
ployees was advocated. Two fraternal 
delegates from England, one from 
Canada, and one from Japan were 
among the persons addressing the con- 
vention. 

Women's Trade Union League.— 
At the seventh biennial convention of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, held 
in Philadelphia, June 2-7, 125 dele- 
gates representing 31 different occupa- 
tions were present, in addition to a 
number of fraternal delegates. The 
speeches of three Englishwomen, from 
the National Federation of Women 
Workers, the general trade-union 
movement, and the codperators, gave 
a note of internationalism to the pro- 
ceedings. A commission of women 
workers sent by the League to the 
Peace Conference advised the calling 
of an International Conference of 
Working Women just before the gen- 
eral International Labor Conference 
(see International Relations, supra) . 
Other important resolutions favored 
the 44-hour week, formation of an in- 
ternational league of workers, compul- 
sory health insurance, standardization 
of domestic service, the organization 
of domestic workers, and an official 
study of seasonal occupations. 

Industrial Workers of the World. 
—Owing perhaps to the fact that many 
of their leaders had been imprisoned 
during the previous year or two, com- 


paratively little was heard from the 
I. W. W. in 1919 (see also I, American 
History). On Jan. 16, 46 members 
of the organization were found guilty 
of a violation of the Espionage Act 
by a jury in Sacramento, Cal. Of 
these 43 had conducted what was 
termed a “silent defense,” declining to 
plead, to'employ counsel, or to give 
evidence. On June 7 the indictments 
against 52 I. W. W.’s were quashed by 
the Federal court at Wichita, Kan., 
and on the following day they were 
reindicted on conspiracy charges. 
They had been arrested early in 1918, 
mostly in the Kansas and Oklahoma 
oil fields. Several I. W. W.’s con- 
victed at Chicago during the year were 
released from prison on bail while 
their cases were appealed to higher 
courts. On July 7 delegates from a 
number of labor organizations in the 
northwestern states and Canada met 
in Butte, Mont., to consider plans for 
superseding the American Federation 
of Labor by “one big union,” a scheme 
generally connected with I. W. W. in- 
fluences. 

Three war veterans were killed and 
four wounded in a shooting affray 
during an Armistice Day parade in 
Centralia, Wash. It was charged that 
the shots came from the roof of the 
I. W. W. hall, and the place was im- 
mediately raided and a number of per- 
sons arrested. The local I. W. W. sec- 
retary was lynched during the night. 
During the next few days numerous 
arrests of members of the organization 
were made throughout Oregon and 
Washington. A coroner’s jury, how- 
ever, refused to ascribe the shooting to 
members of the I. W. W. 

Labor Cases.—The year’s develop- 
ments in the Mooney case, which came 
to a climax in 1918 with the commuta- 
tion of Mooney’s sentence from death 
to life imprisonment (A. Y. B., 1917, 
p. 424; 1918, p. 459), included the call- 
ing of a “National Labor Congress” to 
consider appropriate action by the “In- 
ternational Workers’ Defense League” 
in Chicago in January. The Congress 
proposed to ask for Federal interven- 
tion, for a California law providing 
for new trials in cases of perjured 
testimony, and as a last resort, if 
Mooney was not previously released, 
for a general strike on July 4. Con- 
servative unions declined to  par- 
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ticipate, however, and the strike ap- 
parently did not take place. On 
March 4 all the remaining indictments 
against E. D. Nolan, one of the de- 
fendants in the case, were quashed and 
Mrs. Mooney’s bail was greatly re- 
duced. -On July 23, in response to a 
resolution, the results of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s investigation of the 
case were laid before the House of 
Representatives. The report of the 
Federal investigators condemned the 
methods used in the trial to secure 
conviction and ascribed them to undue 
corporate influence. \ 

On July 9 and 10, 107 prominent 
citizens of Bisbee, Ariz., were arrested 
by the county officials, charged with 
kidnapping and assault in connection 
with the deportations of 1917 (A. Y. 
B., 1917, p. 419). In the case of the 
Federal indictments for the same of- 
fense, which had been quashed on Dee. 
8, 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 459), an 
appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court 
was pending. Civil suits for damages 
aggregating $6,150,000 were also filed 
by the men who had been deported 
against the mining companies and 
railroads involved. They were settled 
out of court on the basis of $500 for 
each single man, $1,000 for each mar- 
ried man, and $1,500 for each married 
man with children. 

On Nov. 22 three labor leaders were 
killed and a fourth fatally wounded by 
members of a so-called “Loyal Legion” 
at Bogalusa, La. Bad feeling between 
the business interests and labor men 
of the town had been created through 
a lockout by a large lumber company 
when its employees refused to give up 
their union affiliations. The evening 
before the shooting 500 armed men 
stopped a train outside the town and 
searched it for labor men. Failing to 
find any, they searched for a negro 
who had been active in organization 
work but were unsuccessful. The next 
morning the negro walked down the 
town’s principal street accompanied 
by two white representative of labor. 
The attack by members of the 
“Loyal Legion” followed. Thirteen of 
the alleged assailants were arrested 
on Dec. 7 but were immediately re- 
leased on bail. 

Labor Education Movements.—The 
opening of evening classes for trade 
unionists and their families in Boston 
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in the spring of 1919, under the name 
of the “Boston Trade Union College,” 
represented an interesting develop- 
ment in the provision of education for 
adult workers. A number of .the 
teachers were college professors of high 
reputation, and the courses included 
English, science, law, and a variety of 
classes in social science. The experi- 
ment was continued on a large scale 
in the fall of 1919, and a similar in- 
stitution was opened in Seattle at that 
time. Classes of perhaps a somewhat 
less advanced character had been con- 
ducted for several years by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
New York and Philadelphia and the 
Women’s Trade Union League in 
Chicago, and classes started by trade 
unionists in Los Angeles had been 
taken over by the Board of Education. 
(See also XXX, Education.) 

Labor Party.—The movement for 
the foundation of local labor parties 
by local federations of labor, notice- 
able in 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 459), 
continued during the year. In Jan- 
uary the “Labor Party of Greater 
New York” was organized; in April a 
similar body was formed for the state 
of Illinois, following similar action in 
Chicago; and in July the “Working 
People’s Non-Partisan Political League 
of Minnesota” planned codperation 
with the farmers’ Non-Partisan © 
League. The Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor also decided to organize a 
labor party. The platform of these 
parties included comprehensive labor 
legislation demands such as a univer- 
sal minimum wage, social insurance, 
and the legal eight-hour day; and the 
advocacy of such government policies 
as public ownership of public utilities, 
the initiative and referendum, and the 
withdrawal of troops from Russia, re- 
lease of political prisoners, repeal of 
the Espionage Act, and similar planks 
in connection with war activities. At 
the 1919 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the principal offi- 
cials of which Had long opposed the 
creation of a separate labor party, it 
was declared that although it was out- 
side the powers of state federations or 
city centrals to form a national labor 
party, they had the right locally to 
engage in whatever political activity 
they wished. Nevertheless, in August 
delegates from _labor-party groups in 


the seven states of Connecticut, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Minnesota, New York, 
- Ohio, and South Dakota met at a con- 
f ference in Chicago and voted to hold a 
convention opening Noy. 22 to organize 
a National Labor Party. Labor par- 

ties and local unions were to.send one 
delegate for each 500 members and 
city central labor unions might send 
one delegate each. Fraternal dele- 
gates from such organizations as the 
_ Non-Partisan League were to be in- 
 -vited. 
i 


(See also I, Politics and 
_ Parties.) 
d The “Plumb Plan.’—One of the 


ments of the year was the issuance of 
_a statement on Aug. 2 by the presi- 
dents of the four railroad brotherhoods 
and the head of the railroad em- 
_ ployees’ department of the Federation 
of Labor that their unions “were in 
no mood to brook the return of the 

railway ‘jines to their former control” 

and that economic disaster would fol- 
low unless the so-called “Plumb plan” 
' of railroad operation was adopted. 
' This scheme, promulgated by Glenn 
__ ¥, Plumb, the general counsel for the 
_ four brotherhoods, provided for Govy- 
ernment. ownership of the roads and 


most startling of the labor develop- 
. 
; 


their management by a board rep- 
resenting equally employees, officials, 
and the public: On Aug. 3 the presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
_ Engineers said that the plan would be 
_ made an issue in the next Congres- 
sional election and’ that candidates 
_ favoring it would receive the unions’ 
support. A similar plan for the op- 
eration of the nation’s coal mines 
; 


was endorsed by the United Mine 
Workers at their convention in Sep- 
tember. (See also I, American His- 
tory; and XIX, Railroads.) 


The Strike Record.—the year 1919 
witnessed a number of large and bit- 
terly contested labor disputes, several 
of which turned on the question of 

. union “recognition” and not a few of 
which were called by local unions in 
defiance of the stand of their national 

Officials. Strikes and lockouts were 

given a relatively large amount of 
publicity during the year. They 

- seemed to be especially numerous in 
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the first two or three months of the 
year and in the late summer and 
autumn, beginning with August. 
Statistics collected by the U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the first three 
months of 1919 however, show only 
608 strikes and lockouts in contrast 
to 771 in the same period in 1918. 
The greatest number of disputes in 
this period occurred in the metal 
trades, with clothing, the building 
trades, and the textile industry fol- 
lowing in the order named. 

New York Harbor Strikes—The 
first of three harbor strikes which 
stopped the usual activities of the port 
of New York began on Jan. 9, involv- 
ing practically all of the 16,000 men 
employed on harbor craft and forcing 
the port’s 50,000 longshoremen into 
idleness. The harbor workers, whose 
various unions were codperating as the 
“Marine Workers’ Affiliation,” had 
appealed to the War Labor Board for 
an eight-hour day and increased pay 
in Noy., 1918. The strike took place 
when the Board announced that it 
could not proceed on account of the 
refusal of the employers, who claimed 
that the Board was unduly favorable 
to the employees, to submit their case 
to it. But at.the request of President 
Wilson, the various Government agen- 
cies concerned and one private em- 
ployer acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and the men returned to 
work on Jan. 13 pending its decision. 
The Board was unable to agree on a 
settlement and turned the case over 
to. a single arbitrator, V. Everit 
Macy, whose decision reaflirmed the 
1918 award (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 464) 
and stated that the eight-hour day 
was “desirable,” but he did not pre- 
scribe it. On March 4 the men struck 
again in protest against the decision. 
On March 7 the Railroad Administra- - 
tion practically conceded the strikers’ 
demands, and the 5,000 men employed 
on railroad boats returned to work. 
By the end of the month the other . 
Government agencies employing ma- 
rine workers had also settled with 
them on similar terms. The strike 
against the private boat owners was 
ended on April 19, on the basis of a 
10-hour day and consideration of wage 
demands by a joint committee. The 
latter reached an agreement on June 
17 which was to run to the end of the 
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year and which provided a wage in- 
crease averaging $15 a month. 

On Oct. 7 another strike by the har- 
bor workers on railroad boats began. 
The men claimed that they had never 
really agreed to the March settlement 
of their dispute, but had been con- 
stantly protesting against it, and that 
answers to their complaints were de- 
layed. A strike of the workers on 
private boats was averted by a promise 
that they would not be asked to handle 
railroad business. On the following 
day the longshoremen of the port 
struck, in opposition to the wishes of 
their national officials, as a protest 
against a decision of the National Ad- 
justment Board raising their wages 
from 65 to 70 cents an hour instead of 
the dollar an hour demanded. Of the 
striking harbor workers, the ferry- 
boat employees accepted a compromise 
offer of a nine per cent. increase in 
wages and a six-day week and went 
back to work on Oct. 15. Meanwhile, 
the transportation of freight in the 
city was further hindered by a strike 
of express drivers, beginning Oct. 13, 
for the purpose of forcing prompt ac- 
tion by the Railroad Wage Adjustment 
Board on their demand for an increase 
in wages of $25 a month. The men 
voted to go back to work on Oct. 22, 
following a statement by the Director- 
General of Railroads that a decision 
on their wage demands would be 
handed down on Nov. 4 and that troops 
would be used, if necessary, to protect 
those willing to return to work. Most 
of the longshoremen continued on 
strike until Nov. 5, when they returned 
to work on the assurance of the 
Mayor that their case would be re- 
opened at once. On Nov. 21_the Ad- 
justment Board granted them 80 cents 
an hour. The Mayor and a special 
commission appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor had previously made 
several ineffectual efforts at concilia- 
tion. Certain of the longshoremen’s 
local unions which supported the na- 
tional officials had voted to end the 
strike, but only a few had actually 
gone to work, and the insurgents had 
persisted in their demands. (See also 
I, American History.) 

Textile Industry.—A movement for 
the eight-hour day in the textile cen- 
ters of the New England and the 
middle states culminated in threats of 


a strike on Feb. 3. The movement 
centered in Paterson and Passaic, 
N. J., Cohoes and other towns near 
Albany, N. Y., and the mill towns of 
eastern Massachusetts. The Paterson 
silk-mill operatives at first attempted - 
to force an eight-hour day by coming 

at 7:30 and 8 instead of 7 a. m. on the 

morning of Feb. 3 but found them- 

selves locked out. They resumed work 

on Feb. 16, pending a decision on their 

case by the War Labor Board, which 

later prescribed a 48-hour week up to 

Oct. 10. This was accepted by num- 

bers of the United Textile Workers, 

who were affiliated with the American 

Federation of Labor, but rejected by 

independent organizations, and on 

Aug. 5 about half of the city’s 28,000 

silk workers struck for an immediate 

44-hour week. This was conceded 

them after a three weeks’ stoppage of 

work. 

A similar strike of 13,000 woolen- 
mill employees in Paterson lasted from 
Feb. 3 until March 21. The strikers 
demanded a 44-hour week, the closed 
shop, and a 35 per cent. increase in 
wages, and gained the 48-hour week, 
the “right to organize,’ and recogni- 
tion of the union, the question of wages 
being left to an arbitration committee. 
In the Cohoes shoddy mills, the 48- 
hour week, but with only 48 hours’ - 
pay, was granted late in March, and 
the knitting mills settled on a similar 
basis in May. 

Perhaps the stubbornest of this 
group of strikes was contested in Law- 
rence, Mass. On Jan. 29, after de- 
mands for an eight-hour day had been 
made, the American Woolen Co. an- 
nounced that it would work a 48-hour 
week with 48 hours’ pay and time and 
a half for overtime. This offer was 
accepted in Lowell, Fall River, and 
New Bedford, but in Lawrence about 
half the 35,000 mill operatives de- 
manded 54 hours’ pay for the short- 
ened week. Their strike was carried 
on without the approval of the city’s 
Central Labor Union and was directed 
at first by three clergymen and later, 
in part, by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. The police refused permits © 
for parades and outdoor meetings, 
and considerable disorder occurred 
throughout the strike. On Feb. 7 a 
striker was killed in a riot, and on 
May 6 two members of the strike com- 
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mittee claimed that they had been 


‘dragged from their hotel by a gang of 


twenty masked men and_ severely 
beaten. Conferences between Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. officials and commit- 
tees of strikers on March 24 produced 
no results. On the same day consider- 
able attention was attracted by a 
prominent Boston woman, a small 
stockholder in one of the mills, who 
led several thousand strikers on the 
picket line. During the first week in 
April the employers rejected the 
strikers’ proposal that the chairman 
of the state’s war-time Public Safety 
Committee arbitrate the dispute, and 
the Harvard Liberal Club of Boston 
formed a committee to attempt media- 
tion. On April 28 the State Board of 
Mediation offered its services on con- 
dition that the strikers go back to 
work pending its decision, but such 
action was not taken. In the latter 
part of May the mill owners an- 
nounced a 15 per cent. wage increase, 
and conferences were arranged be- 
tween representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and the 
Woolen Co., and later between com- 
mittees of the strikers and the mill 
agents. It was agreed that the 
strikers should be taken back without 
discrimination, and on this assurance 


the strike was called off and the 


strikers returned to work on May 22. 
On April 12 and 13 their representa- 
tives, together with delegates from the 
independent organizations that had 
managed the strike in Passaic and 
Paterson, met in New York and with 
the advice of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, who pledged financial 
help, founded the “Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers of America.” 

Clothing Trades.—Through several 
large strikes and some peaceful 
agreements the 44-hour week became 
general in the clothing industry in 
1919. With this as the principal issue 
in dispute, 10,000 boys’-clothing work- 
ers went on strike on Oct. 28, 
1918. On Noy. 9 the employers locked 
out the cutters of men’s clothing, thus 
rendering an additional 30,000 work- 
ers idle. After several fruitless at- 
tempts at settlement by individuals, a 
special board of three secured an 
agreement on Jan. 27. The board 
recommended that the shortened week 
be established throughout the coun- 


try; that a skilled investigator be 
employed to get facts on wage rates 
and the cost of living for wage adjust- 
ments; that principles and machinery 
to improve efficiency, discipline, and 
production be established; and that 
both parties agree on an adviser to 
settle disputes. The 44-hour week was 
almost immediately granted in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and to the 20,000 em- 
ployees of Hart, Schaffner & Marx in 
Chicago. 

New York dress and waist makers 
struck on Jan. 26. Their demands in- 
cluded the sliort work week and a 15 
per cent. increase in wages, but the 
chief bone of contention was the 
“right to discharge,” which the manu- 
facturers wanted made absolute. Em- 
ployees desired the continuance of the 
board for reviewing discharges. Inde- 
pendent manufacturers employing 
15,000 out of the 35,000 strikers 
yielded to their demands within a few 
days, but the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion continued the struggle for 11 
weeks. An agreement was then made 
for retaining the board to review dis- 
charges and for hastening its decisions, 
and the 44-hour week was granted. 
The next New York clothing strike in- 
volved the ladies’ cloak and _ suit 
makers, who ceased work on May 14, 
demanding, besides a 44-hour week, a 
guarantee of employment for 48 weeks 
a year and increased wages on a time, 
instead of a piecework, basis. An 
agreement signed on May 29 gave them 
the shortened hours and time work at 
rates varying from $18 a week for 
finishers to $39 for cutters and $44 for 
operators. No guarantee of employ- 
ment was given, but overtime was not 
permitted in the dull season, this 
tending to distribute work somewhat 
more evenly. A few weeks previous, 
after nine years of effort, the Amalga- 
mated Garment Workers had for the 
first time secured a trade agreement 
with the Chicago manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. This agreement, covering 30,- 
000 workers, established a preferential 
union shop, extra pay for overtime, 
and trade and arbitration boards for 
the settlement of grievances, as well as 
the 44-hour week. 

Street Railways.—In 1919 street- 
car service was suspended for several 
days on account of strikes in many of 
the larger cities of the country. In 
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some instances the disputes were com- 
plicated by the fact that city govern- 
ments were unwilling to allow the 
raising of existing fares which the 
railway companies claimed made it 
impossible to pay the higher wages 
demanded (see also X, Public Serv- 
ices). -'Trainmen on the trolley lines 
serving northern New Jersey went on 
strike on March 11, their chief de- 
mands being for recognition of their 
union and an eight-hour day with the 
same pay as for 10 hours. On March 
18 they resumed work pending the 
War Labor Board’s decision, which 
allowed them to post union notices in 
the car, barns and compromised, the 
hours question. Strikes in Denver be- 
ginning June 9, in Cleveland on July 
6 and 7, and in Detroit beginning 
July 8 were complicated by differences 
between the city authorities and the 
companies, as outlined above. In each 
case the men were granted wage in- 
creases, and a compromise on franchise 
terms was reached. 

Employees of the Boston Elevated 
and street-car company were on strike 
from July 17 to 21 in protest against 
delay by the War Labor Board in 
settling their grievances. The strike 
was finally arbitrated by a local com- 
mittee of three persons. The men, who 
had been getting 48 cents an hour, 
asked for 73% cents; they were 
granted 62 cents, an eight-hour day, 
and other terms said to embody the 
best working conditions ever given 
carmen in the United States. 

A serious situation created by race 
riots in Chicago was further compli- 
cated by a strike tying up the city’s 
street-car service. The strike was de-, 
elared on July 29 at a mass meeting 
in which an appeal of. the inter- 
national president of the union for a 
referendum vote on a compromise offer 
was howled down. According to this 
official, the strike was illegal. A 
referendum was held on Aug. 1, how- 
ever, and the compromise proposals 
were adopted by a small majority. 
The men had asked for 85 cents an 
hour, an eight-hour day, and a six-day 
week. They received 48 to 67 cents 

(an increase of 17 cents), a 50 per 
cent. increase in pay for all overtime 
aver eight hours, and the guarantee 
of an eight-hour day on 60 per cent. 
of the runs. 
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Brooklyn’s transit service was 
‘paralyzed by a strike on Aug. 7, in. 
which the chief issues were the recog- 
nition of the union and the reinstate- 
ment of employees discharged for 
union activity. The strikers’ de- 
mands also included a wage increase 
and the eight-hour day. Attempts to 
run cars resulted in rioting and vio- 
lence, and it was claimed that the 
strikers stopped the cars and beat the 
non-striking trainmen. On Aug. 9 the 
strike was ended by a compromise, in 
which the head of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company agreed to negotiate 
with union representatives if more 
than half the eligible employees be- 
longed to the union. This was proved 
to be the case. , Any grievances that 
could not be adjusted in this way, it 
was agreed, were to be settled by a 
representative arbitration board of 
tbree members. 

The “Interboro’ Brotherhood,” the 
“company union” of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New 
York, struck on Aug. 17, their. prin- 
cipal demand being tor a 50 per cent. 
wage increase. They returned to 
work the next day after having been 
granted a 25 per cent. increase. No 
attempts to run trains were made dur- 
ing the strike, and city officials 
charged that the wnion and Inter- 
borough officials had conspired to ob- - 
‘tain the wage increase in order to 
have an excuse for raising fares. 
The matter was under investigation 
by a grand jury during the closing 
months of the year. 

General Str!”e in Seattle—A gen- 
eral strike was carried on in Seattle 
from Feb. 6 to Feb. 11 in support of 
shipyard workers who had been strik- 
ing since Jan. 21 for a raise in pay. 
Announcement on Jan. 2 of the plans 
for a general strike caused a panic 
among many persons who feared that 
it was an attempt at revolution. As 
proof was quoted an editorial in the 
labor daily, saying, “We are starting 
on a road that leads no one knows 
whither.” Many citizens not mem- 
bers of labor unions bought firearms 
and stocks of fuel and provisions, the 
governor was called on for protection, 
and troops with machine guns en-~ 
tered the city. It was estimated that 
70,000 persons stopped work on the 


opening day of the strike, and except 
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for certain essential employees who 
were given permission to work by the 
strike committee, the economic life of 
the city was almost completely sus- 
pended. Factories and restaurants 
were closed, the street cars did not 
run, the newspapers did not appear. 
Typical “exemptions” were those 
given to city firemen, to garbage col- 
lectors, to drugclerks to fill prescrip- 
tions, and to a laundry to do hospital 
work. The city lighting and tele- 
phone systems remained in operation. 
The strikers opened milk stations to 
provide milk for babies and certain 
restaurants. Ex-soldiers were  or- 
ganized as “labor’s war veteran 
guards” for the alleged purpose of 
keeping order. Some of the municipal 
street cars began to run on Feb. 7, and 
from that time there was a gradual 
return to work. Comparatively few 
remained idle when the strike was 
called off at noon on Feb. 11. The 
shipyard strike failed and the men re- 
sumed work on Feb. 19 at their old 
rates of pay. 

Railroad Shopmen.—On Aug. 2, 
contrary to the instructions of their 
national officials, a strike of railroad 
shopmen was called to obtain an in- 
crease of 17 cents an hour over their 
wage of 68 cents. The shopmen’s de- 
mands had first been presented to the 
official Wage Adjustment Board in 
February. The Board was unable to 
come to a decision, but following a 
conference with the Director-General 
of Railroads on July 28, the men 
claimed that they expected an award. 
Instead, on July 30 the Director- 
General asked Congress to create a 
new wage board on which the public 
should be represented as well as em- 
ployees and officials. He stated that 
if the shopmen’s demands were 
granted, a new cycle of wage increases 
to all railroad employees would be 
necessary. The strike began in 
Chicago but extended to New York 
and Boston about Aug. 8. It proved 
necessary to declare freight embar- 
goes, to cancel many trains, and to 
curtail Pullman and dining-car ac- 
commodations. On Aug. 14 the strike 
was declared off, and most of the men 
returned to work. On Aug. 26, Presi- 
dent Wilson, in a special letter to the 
shopmen, asked a halt on all wage in- 
creases until normal conditions re- 


turned, saying that any further in- 
creases would hinder the Government’s 
campaign to reduce the cost of living. 
He did approve an increase of four 
cents an hour for the shopmen, which 
seemed necessary to put them on the 
same basis as other railroad workers, 
and urged them to take another strike 
vote. The officials of the shopmen’s 


union also asked that the power to call 


a strike be left in their hands and 
stated that action at the time would 
obstruct the Government’s efforts to 
reduce living costs. They pointed out 
that other railroad workers were also 
asking for increases. The shopmen 
voted to defer their strike for three 
months to test the eflicacy of the Goy- 
ernment’s plans to secure lower prices 
and living costs. (See also I, Amer- 
ican History.) 

Boston Police Strike.—The first 
strike of policemen in the United 
States took place in Boston, beginning 
Sept. 9. It followed the suspension 
of 19 officers and men for activity in 
organizing a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in defi- 
ance of an order of the police commis- 
sioner that members of the force 
should not affiliate with outside or- 
ganizations. Other grievances of the 
men included overwork, underpay, and 
insanitary conditions in the station 
houses. Out of 1,544 policemen 1,400 
to 1,500 are said to have gone on 
strike. Rioting, looting of store win- 
dows, and burglary immediately fol- 
lowed and continued in some sections . 
of the city for two days until subdued 
by the National Guard. On Sept. 11 
President Wilson characterized a 
police strike as a crime against civi- 
lization and compared the obligation 
of the policeman to that of the sol- 
dier. On Sept. 12 the president of the 
American Federation of Labor wrote 
to the governor of Massachusetts sug- 
gesting that the policemen be taken 
back and the matter of the unioniza- 
tion be left open, as was being done in 
the city of Washington, until after the 
matter was passed on by the pending 
Industrial Conference (see Mediation 
and Conciliation, infra). The gov- 
ernor replied that the cases were not 
similar because the Washington police 
had not struck. The following day 
the strikers offered to return to duty, 
but the police commissioner announced 
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that their places were vacant and that 
he would proceed to fill them. 
Threats of a general sympathetic 
strike were not carried out, and on 
Sept. 19 plans of the strikers for tak- 
ing legal action to get their positions 
back were abandoned. In October the 
Chamber of Commerce was reported 
to have formed a committee to help 
the strikers to find positions in private 


employment. (See also I, American 
History; and VI, Municipal Govern- 
ment.) 

Actors’ Strike.—Another unique 


strike during the year was that of 
actors in New York and a few other 
large cities. Certain actors had 
formed in 1913 the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation, which in 1917 was recog- 
nized by the managers as the repre- 
sentative of the actors. Its contract 
embodying approved working condi- 
tions was generally accepted, and pro- 
vision was made for arbitrating all 
disputes. In May the managers asked 
for certain changes in the contract, 
objecting especially to paying. for all 
performances in excess of eight 
weekly. While negotiations were go- 
ing on, the managers issued a public 
statement to the effect that the Equity 
Association would not be recognized 
in future. The demand of the Asso- 
ciation that the dispute be arbitrated 
was refused. The Equity Association 
then affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and actors in 12 
New York productions went on strike 
on Aug. 7, stage-hands and musicians 
going out in sympathy. The man- 
agers stated that the actors had 
broken their agreements and wanted 
the “closed shop”; the actors denied 
these charges and claimed that the 
managers had refused to arbitrate or 
to recognize the “Equity,” as their 
contracts required. The situation 
was complicated by the formation of 
a rival to the “Equity,” the “Actors’ 
Fidelity League,” called by the 
strikers a creation of the managers. 
The strike gradually extended to 
nearly every New York theatre and to 
Boston and Chicago. After negotia- 
tions for a settlement had failed, a 
national strike was called, but on the 
same day, Sept. 6, the managers signed 
an agreement embodying practically 
all the demands of the union. (See 
also XXVIII, The Drama.) 


Steel Strike——A nation-wide strike 
in the steel industry, turning chiefly 
on the issue of bargaining collectively 
with trade unions, began on Sept. 22. 
It was generally accepted as a test of 
strength between organized labor and 
the largest industry in America that 
dealt with its workers individually. 
For some months the unions concerned 
had been carrying on an active or- 
ganizing campaign among the steel 
workers (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 458). On 
Aug. 20 the unions stated that they 
would take a strike vote unless the 
president of the U. 8. Steel Corpora- 
tion held a conference with union rep- 
resentatives on their demands. This 
was not done, and the vote was said 
to be overwhelmingly in favor of a 
strike. On Sept. 16, in a letter to the 
heads of subsidiary corporations, the 
president of the Steel Corporation 
stated that he did not combat labor 
unions ‘‘as such,’ but that he would 
not deal with the union officials, be- 
cause they were not authorized to 
speak for large numbers of employees, 
and because they would treat a con- 
ference as recognition of the “closed- 
shop method.” He regarded the prin- 
ciple of the “open shop” as vital to 
American industry. A request by 
President Wilson that the strike be 
postponed until after the Industrial 
Conference (see Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, infra) was refused by strike 
leaders on the ground that they could 
not hold the men at work. The 12 
demands of the strikers included the 
right of collective bargaining, rein- 
statement of men discharged for union 
activity, an eight-hour day, one day’s 
rest in seven, abolition of the 24-hour 
shift, wages sufficient “to guarantee 
American standard of living,” stand- 
ard wage scales and classification of 
employees, double pay for overtime, 
collection of union dues by the check- 
off system, use of the principle of 
seniority in hiring and discharging 
men, abolition of company unions and 
of physical examinations. Widely 
conflicting claims were made by em- 
ployers and unions as to the number 
going on strike and the number re- 
turning to work from day to day, but 
the strike gradually disintegrated and 
was finally called off in late December. 
The Senate began an investigation 
on Sept. 24, hearing labor leaders and 
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employers. Several hearings were 
held in Pittsburgh, at which the 
strikers complained of denial of their 
constitutional rights of free speech 
and free assemblage. Riots at Far- 
rell, Pa., on Sept. 23 caused the deaths 
of two men and the wounding of sey- 
eral others. On Oct. 7 the town of 
Gary, Ind., was put under control of 
Federal troops because the strikers 
paraded and held meetings after such 
action had been forbidden by the 
mayor. A number of radicals were 
arrested in Gary for alleged unlawful 
activities, and it was stated that they 
would be deported. (See also I, 
American History.) 

Coal Strike.—Production was prac- 
tically suspended in the nation’s soft- 
coal industry from Nov. 1 to Dee. 11 
by a strike of the 425,000 union 
miners. The miners, who were work- 
ing under an agreement which was to 
run until March 31, 1920, or “the 
end of the war,” at their convention 
in September instructed their leaders 
to demand a 30-hour week and a 60 
per cent. wage increase and to call a 
strike if these demands were not 
granted by Nov. 1. It was_ later 
claimed that the 30-hour week was 
sought as a minimum, actual working 
time averaging less than this. A 

_ conference between miners and opera- 
tors failed to come to an agreement, 
and the strike was ordered. On Oct. 
25 President Wilson asked that the 
strike be given up, saying that the 
attempt “must be considered a grave 
moral and legal wrong against the 
Government and people.” He offered 
to appoint an investigation tribunal 
to settle the issue, but his offer was 
not accepted. As the date for the 
strike approached, the war-time con- 
trol of coal by the Fuel Administra- 
tion was renewed, a priorities list 
established, and maximum _ prices 
fixed. On Oct. 31 a Federal judge at 
Indianapolis issued a temporary in- 
junction under the war-time Food and 
Fuel Control Act, which forbade con- 
spiracies to interfere with the fuel 
supply, restraining officers of the 
mine-workers’ union from prosecuting 
the strike or dispensing strike bene- 
fits. The injunction was made per- 
manent on Noy. 8, and union officials 
were given 72 hours to cancel the 
strike order, which they did on Nov. 


1l. Few, if any, of the strikers re- 
turned to work, however. On Nov. 14 
a conference of operators and miners 
to fix a new wage scale opened in 
Washington. The Secretary of Labor 
offered the men an increase of 31.6 
per cent., but the offer was rejected 
by the mine owners. A proposal for 
a 14 per ‘cent. advance by the Fuel 
Administrater was, in turn, accepted 
by the operators and refused by the 
men, and the conference broke up 
without agreement. On Dec. 3 the 
judge who had issued the strike in- 
junction ordered the arrest of union 
officials for contempt of court, but this 
order was not carried out because at 
a conference of district representa- 
tives of the miners on Dec. 10 it was 
voted to accept a plan of settlement 
proposed by President Wilson. Un- 
der the President’s plan the miners 
returned to work with a 14 per cent. 
Wage increase, and a representative 
commission of three members was to 
be appointed to work out within 60 
days the basis for a new wage agree- 
ment. (See also I, American His- 
tory.) 

Miscellaneous.—In the first week in 
May lockouts over the question of 
whether the men should work 44 or 
48 hours weekly occurred in two 
large automobile plants in Toledo em- 
ploying 16,000 men.’ The plants were 
opened under guard after being closed 
three weeks, an injunction was issued 
which limited picketing, and in the 
autumn it was reported that nearly 
the full force were at work. On the 
ground that the strike caused the com- 
pany to sustain losses instead of 
profits, one of the companies involved 
suspended its profit-sharing plan. At 
the Corn Products Co. plant at Argo, 
lll., serious riots in which two men 
were killed occurred during the course 
of an eight weeks’ strike for the right 
of collective bargaining. A nation. 
wide strike of commercial telegraph- 
ers, called on June 11 to secure union 
recognition, was unsuccessful, and 
the men returned to work on July 2. 
Telephone service was practically sus- 
pended in New England by a strike 
from April 15 to 20. The strikers 
gained their demands for an increase 
in pay and the retention of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. Other 
telephone strikes in which compromise 
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settlements were reached took place 
in Ohio, Indiana, and California in 
June and July. A long strike of 
20,000 New York cigar makers for im- 
proved wages, hours, and sanitary 
shop conditions began in July and was 
not ended until late in October. A so- 
called “insurgent” movement among 
Illinois coal miners, with strikes not 
authorized by the national union offi- 
cials, resulted in the suspension from 
the national organization of 24 large 
local unions. The failure of indus- 
trial councils, profit sharing, and com- 
pany unions, respectively, to prevent 
strikes was registered in walkouts at 
the Harvester Co. and the Crane Co. in 
Chicago and at a large pipe factory 
on Long Island. In each case the 
recognition of trade-union organiza- 
tion among the men was an issue. 
Labor organization and strikes oc- 
curred among newspaper writers in 
Boston, Rochester, and New Haven. 
The Boston newspapermen won a sub- 
stantial increase in wages, and in New 
Haven the strikers started a _ co- 
operative newspaper. : 

On Oct. 1 the employing printers of 
New York City locked out 10,000 
pressmen, members of four local 
unions which had been éxpelled from 
the national organization. The press- 
men demanded a weekly wage increase 
of $14 and an immediate 44-hour 
week, whereas the national union had 
agreed that these hours should go 
into effect on Oct. 1, 1921. The type- 
setters were bound by contracts not 
to go on strike at the time, but they 
aided the pressmen by taking “‘vaca- 
tions,” almost completely paralyzing 
the book-and magazine-printing indus- 
try of the city. Under pressure from 
their international officers the com- 
positors voted to return to work on 
Noy. 23, leaving matters in dispute to 
arbitration. On Noy. 25 the press- 
men agreed to reaffiliate with their 
national union, thus ending the strike, 
though one at least of the officials of 
the seceding locals attempted to con- 
tinue his separate organization. 


MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION 


Efficacy of Mediation.—Industrial 
disputes seem to have been settled en- 
tirely by peaceful methods of arbitra- 
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tion or mediation (without recourse 
to strikes) in comparatively few in- 
stances during the year. In several 
cases, indeed, awards of adjustment 
boards were the signal for strikes of 
protest against the decisions (see 
Strikes and Lockouts, supra). The 
fate of the President’s proposal for a 
strike truce while the Government at- 
tempted to reduce the cost of living 
has already been discussed (see ibid). 
A similar recommendation was made 
by the High Cost of Living Committee 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, but it was repudiated by the 
president of the Federation, who said 
that labor must not give up its right 
to strike unless employers made 
equally vital concessions. For the six 
months’ period ending June 15, 1919, 
the conciliators of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor handled a total of 607 
cases of actual or threatened disputes. 
A slight change was then made in the 
method of computing the figures, and 
94 cases were reported handled in the 
month of July. 

End of the War Labor Board.—The 
National War Labor Board, which was 
perhaps the most important of the 
various war-time agencies for settling 
industrial disputes (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
453), ceased to receive applications or 
to hear new cases on June 25, prepara- 
tory to winding up its affairs. It- 
recommended that its administrative 
duties, records, and files be transferred 
to the Labor Department. In 13 
months’ activity the Board had re- 
ceived 1,270 cases, referred about 60 
per cent. to other agencies, and 
handed down 462 decisions. 

New Plans for lndustrial Peace.— 
An important agreement in the build- 
ing trades, for the purpose of ending 
the numerous jurisdictional disputes 
between unions as to which one should 
do a given piece of work, resulted in 
the formation of a National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Building 
Industry, composed of eight members 
serving two-year terms. Three mem- 
bers are to be selected by the building- 
trades department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and one each by 
the American Institute of Architects, 
the Engineering Council, and each of 
three building-trades’ employers’ as- 
sociations. During a dispute work _ 


is to be continued with whatever men 
~<A 
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the employer may select. Local 
unions not obeying decisions of the 
Board are to be suspended and the job 
manned by the nationals concerned, 
and architects and builders not observ- 
ing the awards are also to be sus- 
pended from their associations. In 
case of failure of the Board to reach 
a settlement, the decision of an um- 
‘pire, selected either by the Board or 
by the Secretary of Labor, is to be 
final. Architects are to write the 
awards into their specifications, and 
it is hoped that a code will gradu- 
ally be built up to cover all the main 
causes of jurisdictional disputes. 

The first nation-wide joint indus- 


trial council in the United States was 


uw 


the “Joint Council’ of the men’s- 
clothing industry, formed in Rochester 
in the first week of September to gov- 
ern working conditions in all the 
principal centers of the industry. 
Conditions had been chaotic in the 
trade since the signing of the armis- 
tice, and several strikes had occurred. 
In the emergency the manufacturers 
formed the National Industrial Fed- 
eration of Clothing Manufacturers 
and agreed to aceept a plan for de- 
termining labor conditions and settling 
disputes through joint boards and ar- 
bitration. They then took up the 
plan with the chief union in the trade, 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and secured their covperation in 
forming the joint council, which be- 
gan meeting on Sept. 15 to try to fix 
wages and working conditions for the 
coming season. Provision was made 


for arbitration if the counsel failed to 


come to an agreement and for adminis- 
tration of any agreement reached 
through existing joint boards. 
The President’s National Indus- 
trial Conference.—In a Labor Day 
message President Wilson announced 
that at an early date he would call a 
conference of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers to discuss 
methods of “bettering the whole rela- 
tionship of labor and capital and put- 
ting, the whole question of wages on 
another footing.” The conference was 


called for Oct. 6 and included 15 rep- 


resentatives of the “public” nominated 


by the President, five persons selected 


Bs 
by 


7 
ter 


he: 


by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, five by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, three by 


ine 


investment bankers, three by farmers’ 
organizations, and 15 by the American 
Federation of Labor. Protests by the 
railroad brotherhoods caused the in- 
clusion of four representatives of their 
organizations. The programme for 
the Conference as outlined by the 
President included a canvass of 
methods tried to bring capital and 
labor into close codperation and of 
“every relevant feature of the present 
industrial situation” in order to work 
out “a practicable method of associa- 
tion based upon a real community of 
interest which will redound to the wel- 
fare of all our people.” 

Proposals were put before the Con- 
ference by all three of the groups 
which composed it. The employers 
put forward certain “principles,” 
chief of which were that the right of 
all workers to fair pay and of women 
to equal pay with men for equal work 
should be acknowledged; that collec- 
tive bargaining should treat the shop 
as the unit—not requiring employers 
to. deal with outside organizations; 
that all “associations” should assume 
full responsibility for their actions; 
and that the right to strike did not 
include the right to tie up essential 
public services or to force bargairtfs 
with the Government. Labor  pro- 
posals included the right of collective 
bargaining through trade unions, the 
eight-hour day, the creation in each 
industry of national conference boards 
epresenting employers and employees, 
and the restriction of imwigration. 
The principal proposal of the 
“public’s” representatives was for 
representative industrial boards in the 
different industries, with a general 
board appointed by the President to 
take up matters not otherwise covered. 

One of the first acts of the Confer- 
ence was to create a representative 
committee of 15 to study the various 
proposals made and to organize its ' 
work. This committee recommended 
that it give consideration to collective 
bargaining, mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration, and freedom of con- 
tract and that three representative 
committees of three members each 
should consider, respectively, unem- 
ployment; unemployment insurance 
and immigration; hours and wages of 
women and child workers, production, 
and industrial and vocational training. 
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A resolution early adopted by the 
Conference assured unorganized labor 
that its interests would not be 
neglected. The proposal of the labor 
group that the steel strike be 
arbitrated by a committee of the Con- 
ference was opposed by the employ- 
ers. Discussion then centered on the 


method of collective bargaining, em-- 


ployers standing for the shop as the 
accepted unit and for freedom to re- 
fuse to deal with “outsiders,” whereas 
the workers stood for collective bar- 
gaining through trade-union repre- 
sentatives. A unanimous vote by the 
three groups was required for the 
adoption of any proposal, and a reso- 
lution on collective bargaining which 
would permit dealings with trade 
unions was defeated by the adverse 
vote of the employers’ group. A let- 
ter from President Wilson urging the 
conference to adjust its differences and 
unite on a constructive programme 
proved ineffective, and on Oct. 22 the 
labor group withdrew from the Con- 
ference. The employers’ group was 
then asked to withdraw. The public 
group drafted a letter to the Presi- 
dent, urging the right of collective 
bargaining with representatives of 
the workers’ own choice, perfection of 
plans for the mediation of labor dis- 
putes, creation of a bureau in the 
Department of Labor for disseminat- 
ing information on methods of im- 
proving labor conditions, general adop- 
tion of the Department’s standards 
for women and child labor, and pos- 
sible continuance of the work of the 
Conference through a small commit- 
tee. On Oct. 24 the public group also 
adjourned sine die. Meanwhile the 
president of the Federation of Labor 
stated that he would call a conference 
in the near future of the heads of all 
affiliated unions to discuss present 
and impending disputes, and the rail- 
road brotherhoods announced that 
they would ask for general wage in- 
creases before the roads left Govern- 
ment control. 

On Nov. 20 the President announced 
the appointment of a second confer- 
ence, this time of 17 men, all of whom 
were supposed to represent the public 
rather than labor or capital. Most 
of them were former public officials, 
newspaper men, or editors. The 
President asked them to propose meas- 


ures to the end that “the workman 
will feel himself induced to put forth 
his best efforts, that the employer will 
haye an encouraging profit, and that 
the publice will not suffer at the hands 
of either.” The conference began its 
sessions on Dec. | in secret and had 
not reported at the end of the year, 
except through a preliminary state- 
ment issued on Dec. 19, outlining for 
public criticism a tentative plan for 
boards of inquiry and adjustment. 
(See also I, American History.) 

Miscellaneous.—In answer to an in- 
vitation of the governor of New York 
to prepare a programme to prevent 
strikes, 150 representatives of employ- 
ers, employees, and the public met at 
Albany during the week of Sept. 15. 
They passed a resolution favoring the 
appointment by the governor of a 
representative board of nine to bring 
employers and employees together be- 
fore strikes actually oceurred and to 
report to the governor industrial con- 
ditions likely to cause disputes. 

The possibility of a strike in the 
anthracite coal industry, was averted 
by the signing of an agreement on 
Sept. 29, extending to March 31, 1920, 
the existing contract between miners 
and operators, including a_supple- 
mentary arrangement of November, 
1918, for the payment of bonuses. 


COURT DECISIONS 


Collective Bargaining.—One of the 
chief court decisions on labor matters 
of the year was the assessment by a 
U. §. district court of damages of 
$600,000 against the United Mine 
Workers of America for injuries done 
the property of an Arkansas coal com- 
pany by members of certain of their 
local unions during a strike in 1914 
(United Mine Workers v. Coronado 
Coal Co., April 28, 1919). The prin- 
ciple was affirmed that a labor union, 
even though unincorporated, could be 
held liable for the acts of its mem- 
bers. It was shown that during the 
strike, threats, destruction of prop- 
erty, personal violence, and murder 
had occurred and that local unions 
had paid for arms used by their 
members. The national organization 
had not tried to prevent the unlawful 
acts. The case was a retrial of Dowd 
v. United Mine Workers (A. Y: B., 
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1917, p. 421), in which a similar ver- 
dict had been given but in which a 
new trial had been granted because 
interest had been allowed on the dam- 
ages from the date of damage to the 
date of judgment. The reasoning in 
the case was not novel, but the verdict 
is said to be the most important one 
of its kind ever before American 
courts. An appeal to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is pending. 

Another decision unfavorable to 
labor organizations was that of the 
New York Court of Appeals, which, in 
spite of previous decisions of a rather 
favorable tone (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 
421), declared a so-called secondary 
boycott illegal (Auburn Draying Co. 
». Wardell et al., 227 N. Y. 1, July 
15, 1919). A teaming company in 
Auburn, N. Y., decided to compel its 
employees to join the union, and there- 
after members of other unions refused 
to handle the products it hauled, these 
methods causing the loss of more than 
half its business. The court ruled 
against .the boycott, stating that 
workmen undoubtedly had the right 
to combine to improve their own 
working conditions but that men 
might not use the power of a com- 
bination to compel the individual to 
yield something for the benefit of per- 
‘sons he did not employ and with 
whom he had no relations that the 
law recognizes. 

Protective Labor Legislation.—The 
tax on products made by child labor, 
imposed by Congress after the first 
child-labor law, forbidding transpor- 
tation of articles manufactured by 
child labor in interstate commerce, 
had been declared unconstitutional 
(A. Y. B., 1917, p. 465), was set aside 
by the same Federal judge in whose 
jurisdiction the earlier test case had 
arisen. On May 2, a week after the 
law went into effect, this judge 
granted a permanent injunction for- 
bidding the enforcement of the law in 
a Charlotte, N. C., cotton mill (Johns- 
ton v. The Atherton Mills, order in 
equity No. 222, May 2, 1919). No 
opinion seems to have been filed with 
the injunction, but newspapers report 
the judge to have said that the real 
purpose of the tax was to determine 
conditions of employment and that it 
was an invasion of the state’s regula- 
tory powers. 


Supreme Court was pending at the end 
of the year and meanwhile the law 
was said to be enforced” except in the 
mill in question (see also XIII, 
Public Finance). 

On the whole the courts were favor- 
able toward the more common types of 
protective legislation. The U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld the women’s 
eight-hour law and workmen’s com- 
pensation law of Arizona. The eight- 
hour law was challenged as class legis- 
lation because it exempted railroad- 
station restaurants from the require- 
ment that the eight-hour workday 
should fall within a 12-hour period. 
The court ruled, however, that the 
state had a right to correct what it 
deemed an evil and stop short of those 
cases in which the harm to the few 
concerned was thought less important 
than the harm that would ensue to 
the public if the rule were made uni- 
form (Dominion Hotel Co. v. State of 
Arizona, 249 U. S. 265, March 24, 
1919). The Arizona compensation 
law strips the employer of all his de- 
fenses except the employee’s negli- 
gence, and it permits the employee in 
certain hazardous occupations to 
choose, after the accident, whether he 
will accept compensation or sue for 
damages. By.a five to four vote the 
court upheld the law, the majority 
stating that it did not punish those 
without fault but caused some of the 
consequences of dangers inherent in 
the occupation to be assumed by the 
employer, like other costs of produc- 
tion (Arizona Copper Co., Ltd., v. 
Hammer, U. S. Adv. Op. 1918-1919, 
p- 636, June 9, 1919). 

The Supreme Court of North 
Dakota upheld the constitutionality 
of the state compensation law in two 
cases@ In one the act was attacked on 
the ground that it indiscriminately 
classified all occupations as hazard- 
ous, but the Court declared that the 
inclusion of all employments with the 
exception of a limited number, notably 
agriculture and steam railroads, did 
not invalidate the law (Amerland v. 
State, Oct. 25, 1919). In the second 
action the Court held that the moneys 
collected from employers as compensa- 
tion insurance by the Compensation 
Bureau constituted a special fund to 
be disbursed at its discretion, and 


An appeal to the U. S.lformed no part of the public funds of 
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the state (State v. Stearns, Oct. 25, 
1919)). = : 

In the state of Washington, where 
a compulsory minimum-wage law is in 
force, a judge of the Superior Court 
ruled on Aug. 3 that a woman must 
work seven days a week to earn the 
legal minimum. “It is practically the 
universal holding of the court, in the 
absence of a statute, that a week 
means a period of seven consecutive 
days.” In accordance with the law, 
the weekly wage rate had been fixed 
by a representative conference of em- 
plovers, employees, and the public. 
Later the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission made a ruling that a weck of 
six days was meant, but the judge 
held the ruling not to be a part of 
the proceedings of the conference. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio ren- 
dered a decision upholding the right 
of local authorities to exclude aliens 
from business that citizens ‘may con- 
duct. Cincinnati, in February, 1918, 
passed an ordinance to the effect that 
aliens should not be granted licenses 
to run poolrooms, and a native of 
Greece, who was refused a license, con- 
tested the validity of the regulation. 
The Court upheld the ordinance, say- 
ing that local authorities might exer- 
cise some degree of discretion in laws 
regulating under the police power 
businesses that affect the morals of 
the community. The ordinance did 
not violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment but was within such discretion 
by the municipal authorities. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Workmen's Compensation.—The 
workmen’s-compensation movement 
was marked by the passage of such 
legislation in three of the Southern 
states, Alabama, Missouri and Tennes- 
see, and in North Dakota making in 
all 45 states and territories that have 
enacted workmen’s-compensation laws 
(see also Labor Legislation, infra; and 
XIII, Property Insurance). Among 
the states that already had workmen’s- 
compensation legislation, there was a 
very general tendency to liberalize the 
benefits either by increasing the cash 
benefits provided, by raising the time 
and financial limitations ‘placed upon 
the medical care, by decreasing the 
waiting period, by increasing the pe- 
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riod of compensation, or by extending 
the coverage of the act. ie 

There has been a general movement 
to recognize the employers’ hesitancy 
to employ a man already partially dis- 
abled and to make special provision | 
for compensation of second injuries. 
Legislation, as in Massachusetts, pro- 
vides for the accumulation of a’ special 
fund from which part of the disability 
benefits of partially handicapped per- 
sons may be paid. Sympathy for the 
returning soldier and the fear that the 
injured soldier might be handicapped 
in finding suitable employment has led 


to this legislation, which also does jus- — 


tice to the industrial cripple. 

“The compensation movement was 
marked by another new development, 
the reéducation and rehabilitation of | 
crippled men. A distinct effort is 
now under way to apply to industrial 
cripples the methods that were applied 
to war cripples. Eight states, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island in 1919 passed leg- 
islation authorizing work of this char- 
acter, Both houses of Congress also 
passed bills which provide Federal 
aid to those states which make pro- 
vision for the reéducation of indus- 
trial cripples. (ee also Labor Leg- 
islation, infra; and XXX, Hducation.) 

Health Insurance.—The health-in- 
surance movement was marked by the 
appearance of numerous state reports 
and by an unusually active legislative 
campaign in New York (see also La- 
bor Legislation, infra). The -Califor- 
nia Social Insurance Commission is- 
sued a second report in which it out- 
lined the principles that should he fol-— 
lowed in framing compulsory health- 
insurance legislation suited to Cali- 
fornia’s needs. The Ohio Health and 

Old-Age Insurance Commission re- 
ported by a majority in favor of com- 
pulsory health insurance and 1ecom- 
mended legislation embodying the 
principles of the standard bill of the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. The preliminary report of the 
Pennsylvania Health Insurance Com- 
mission recommended the distribution 
of the burden of sickness among the 
workers, industry and the public. A 
majority of the Health Insurance 
Commission, of Illinois opposed com-~ 
pulsory health, insurance, whereas. the 
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minority favored it, pointing out that 
the recommendations of the majority 
were contrary to the facts disclosed by 
the Commission’s own scientific study. 
In Wisconsin a majority of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Social Insurance 
opposed compulsory health insurance 
but recommended compensation for 
occupational diseases; the minority 
report attacked the majority report 
for having centered the discussion on 
the constitutionality of a particular 
bill instead of considering, the funda- 
mental question of compulsory health 
insurance. The Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Public Welfare advocated 
postponing consideration of health in- 
surance until after the period of re- 
adjustment following the war. In 
New York a Reconstruction Commis- 
sion appointed by the governor recom- 
mended compulsory health insurance 
as a measure of “essential and en- 
forceable health protection.” 

The legislature of Indiana author- 
ized the governor to appoint an un- 
paid commission of five persons to in- 
vestigate child welfare and social in- 
surance and appropriated $5,000 for 
this purpose. The Pennsylvania leg- 
islature, at the request of the Health 
Insurance Commission, created a sec- 
ond commission, with an increased ap- 
propriation, to formulate a definite 
plan for distributing the burden of 
sickness. In New York a compulsory 
health-insurance bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but through action of the Speaker 
it did not reach an Assembly vote. 
(See also Labor Legislation, infra.) 

Old Age Pensions.—Provision for 
superannuated industrial workers has 
been investigated by two state com- 
missions which reported during the 
year. The Pennsylvania Commission 
on Old-Age Pensions presented data 
showing the need for provision for old 
age but made no recommendations as 
to the steps that should be taken to 
meet the problem; instead it asked for 
further time in which to study the rel- 
ative merits of rival methods. ‘The 
legislature has extended the life of 
this Commission. The Ohio Health 
and Old-Age Insurance Commission 
recommended the provision from state 
funds of a pension beginning at age 65 
to citizens who have been residents of 
the state for 15 years and who have a 
yearly income of not more than $350. 


The movement for granting pensions 
to public employees has continued, 
California, Connecticut, and Maine 
having enacted legislation for particu- 
lar groups. In other states, as in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
York, there is a tendency to liberalize 
the existing systems, either by increas- 
ing the amount of the pension or by 


‘reducing the period of service required 


to qualify for a pension. Congress 
has had before it a bill which when 
passed will provide pensions for super- 
annuated civil-service employees of the 
Federal Government. The bill has 
been favorably reported to both 
houses. In Illinois the Pension Laws 
Commission has made a survey of the 
existing pension systems for teachers, 
policemen, firemen, and other civil- 
service employees and recommends a 
consolidated system, established upon 
a sound actuarial basis, with contribu- 
tions from the employee and the em- 
ploying authority. In Wisconsin the 
legislature directed the Pension Laws 
Commission to investigate the opera- 
tion of pension laws and to report to 
the legislature. 

Safety, Health, and Comfort.— 
With the exception of the Women in 
Industry and Employment Services 
(see XIV, Unemployment), for which 
Congress made some appropriation, 
the various war-time bureaus of the 
Department of Labor for the safety, 
health, and comfort of the workers, 
such as the Working Conditions Serv- 
ice and the Investigation and Inspec- 
tion Service (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 453), 
were discontinued because of lack of 
funds. Among other activities, the 
Working Conditions Service was co- 
operating with the U. 8. Bureau of 
Standards in the establishment of uni- 
form safety codes and in an effert to 
unify the safety work of the country. 
The Bureau of Standards was to work 
out the codes and the Service to at- 
tempt to secure their adoption. It 
was planned to spend two years or 
more on the work and to take up first 
the following 14 subjects: plant ar- 
rangement, building equipment, fire 
prevention, elevators, hoisting and 
conveying machinery, steam engines 
and turbines, hydraulic machinery, 
oil and gas engines, mechanical trans- 
mission of power, head and eye pro- 
tection, lumber and woodworking ma- 
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ehinery, chemicals, explosives, and 
rubber goods. 

A demonstration of the possibilities 
of joint industrial clinics for employ- 
ees of plants too small to maintain 
individual medical service was made 
by the. U. 8S. Public Health Service at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The Service es- 
tablished such clinies for practically 
all the small plants of the city, organ- 
izing them in three groups, each cov- 
ering about 2,500 employees. Each 
clinic included a first-aid department 
and a venereal-disease clinic and em- 
ployed paid operators. The cost was 
said to be about $1 per employee per 
year. 

The Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union began an intensive 
campaign to abolish night work by 
bakers, a conference at union head- 
quarters showing that practically all 
the rank and file as well as the leaders 
were in favor of such action. Bills 
were introduced in a number of state 
legislatures and though none became 
law, the desired night-work prohibi- 
tion was secured in a few union agree- 
ments. The bakers stressed in their 
campaign recent European laws 
against night work by bakers and the 
conclusions of certain American war- 
time investigations to the effect that 
night work was always unnatural and 
unhealthful. 

The country-wide  railroad-safety 
campaign, begun by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in 1918 with the creation 
of a “safety section” in the Operating 
Division, was extensively developed in 
1919. During the first five months of 
the year it was reported that 867 fewer 
persons were killed and 16,677 fewer 
seriously injured in railroad accidents 
than during the corresponding period 
in 1918. Features of the campaign 
were the existence of a comprehensive 
plan for accident prevention on a na- 
tional scale and emphasis on securing 
the codperation of employees. Gener- 
al and division, shop, and terminal 
safety committees were organized on 
each railroad. The fortnight Oct. 18- 
30 was set aside for a “national rail- 
road accident-prevention drive,” dur- 
ing which time every employee was to 
join in an effort to reduce accidents 
to the lowest possible minimum as 
a demonstration of what could be 
done. 


In July 40 large Chicago concerns 
announced the formation of a com- 
munity service organization for the 
purpose of providing recreation, pro- 
moting more cordial feeling between 
employers and workers, and “general- 
ly improving conditions.” 

Hours of Labor.—Although a gen- 
eral cessation of overtime in war in- 
dustries and in some cases a period 
of short time naturally followed the 
signing of the armistice, but few vol- 
untary changes in hours were noted 
during the year. Demands of strikers 
usually included a reduction in hours, 
most frequently to eight, and impor- 
tant changes secured in this way, such 
as the 44-hour week in the garment 
trades, have already been noted (see 
Strikes and Lockouts, swpra). Sevy- 
eral hundred employees of shipbuild- 
ing plants on Staten Island, New 
York, were discharged in September 
for failure to work 48 hours a week 
as required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Beginning June 1 the Postal 
Telegraph Co. reduced hours to eight 
a day. 

Wages.—A_ situation ''similar to 
that found under hour reductions ex- 
isted with regard to wage advances, 
which were granted mainly as the re- 
sult of strikes and not so often as in 
1918 through Government wage 
awards or the voluntary action of em- 
ployers. The Railroad Administra- 
tion did, indeed, make a number of 
wage adjustments which in effect re- 
stored the differentials between vari- 
ous classes of employees which ex- 
isted before the general wage increases 
fixed by the Railway Wage Commis- 
sion in 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 469). 
An annual bonus of $240 was granted 
the lower-paid civil-service employees 
of the Federal Government with the 
exception of Post Office Department 
employees, who received a 10 per cent. 
increase if they had been in the service 
over 18 months and five per cent. if 
between six and 18 months. All “non- 
functional” Post Office Department ° 
employees were also promised pay at 
the rate of time and a half for all time 
worked over eight and under 10 hours 
daily. The minimum wage of Ford 
Co. employees was raised from $5 to 
$6 a day throughout the country, on 
Jan. 1. Employees of Chicago pack- ~ 
ing houses received a 10 per cent. wage 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN BIGHT LEADING INDUSTRIES 


One Week in Percentage Increase 
| Sept., 1914 | Sept., 1914 
Sept., 1914 Sept., 1918 March, 1919 Sept. 1918 | March, 1919 
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Metal $13.18 | $ 6.45 | $26.80 | $14.35 | $24.75 | $14.50 | 103 | 122 SS ESS 
Cotton 10.00 TT0)| 10.00) 25.37 | 2710) 12.75) 1062-200 71 66 
Woolen 11.52 8.70 | 23.21] 16.42] 18.61] 13.46] 102 89 62 55 
SUN ee TART 7.49) 21.54) 14.06] 22.69] 15.10 3 88 93 | 102 

Boots and 

shoes ..| 14.70 9.18} 24.04] 14.24] 25.90} 14.69 64 55 76 60 
Paper 12.73 7.47 | 22.40} 13.95] 22.40]. 12.24 76 87 76 64 
Rubber 14.00 9.25 | 28.60] 12.94) 29.35) 14.90 | 104 40 | 110 61 
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advance through arbitration in Feb- 
ruary. 

According to statistics collected by 
the New York Industrial Commission 
of average weekly earnings in repre- 
sentative New York State factories, 
wages declined slightly during the 
earlier months of the year, though not 
to former levels, but rose steadily 
from May to August. The figures, 


which include office as well as shop 
employees, are as follows: 


1919 (average for week including 
15th of month): 


SeeMUEI Va ratetn strat aiawe cet sisrieterstens tee 23.03 
PURE IPV nN ian cevenaieaa. sisteteretene. ereteus 22.07 
VEU imate aber ave ieNeieie| ape el aiaietuyehen cis 22.20 
PAMIL Damen oeeUcc ountolstelavers vereyereTole iene Z2.ud 
WES Fisc Atd Oita GRIND DION OROID o 22.23 
IOS. Apo. ance UOOIdInG OD CecO 22.51 
JREDR ELS) eRe SONORAN HEA, Clic tent) 23.10 
AS TETISIES oaooly asececoroet enc Ousetmon one 23.85 


Figures collected by the important 
employers’ association known as the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
for eight leading industries, given in 
the accompanying table, show a 
marked increase in weekly earnings 
between September, 1914, and March, 
1919, but considerable declines he- 
tween September, 1918, and March, 
1919, in cotton and woolen mills, in 
the metal and chemical trades for 
men, and in paper mills for women. 
Whether the decreases were due to 
short time or to actual reductions in 
wage rates was not stated. 

Cost of Living.—Contrary to some 
expectations, the cost of living did 
not on the whole decline during at 
least the first nine months of 1919, 


but, after a slight drop in February 
and March, began rising again and 
reached record heights in July and 
August. The U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number of retail food 
prices, covering articles selected and 
arranged so as to be typical of an or- 
dinary family’s food consumption, 
showed the following fluctuations, the 
average price for 1913 being taken as 
100 per cent.: 


January aly WER A yooeC 185 

Feruary SU mA fibh oes Marr cais ca:c 184 

Mast Chi aedaeene Di Di JUL y> veesteaky creme 190 

Aprile 83 a saks US2LAUuSUst® VSatese 192 
September . 188 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board attempted to compare with the 
cost for July, 1914, not only food 
prices, but all the other items making 
up a family budget, and concluded 
that the increase was 61 per cent. up 
to March and 71 per cent. up to July, 
1919, in contrast to 66 per cent. in 
Noy., 1918. Their detailed figures of 
percentage increases from July, 1914, 
to the dates named were: 


Noy March, | July, 
19138 1919 1919 
MOOG Pe bie echert- 83 %5 85 
Shelter: "<< .::..). 20 22 28 
Clothing, 3... - 93 81 100 
Fuel, heat, and 
lightie:bisea5 55 aye 57 
Sundries ..... 55 55 63 
All items (ac- 
cording to 
their relative 
importancein 
the family 
budget) 65.9 61.3 70.8 


An interesting comparison of the 
changes of wages in representative 
New York State factories with the 
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fluctuations in retail food prices is 
made by the New York Industrial 
Commission. According to its figures, 
since June, 1914, average weekly earn- 
ings have on the whole risen slightly 
less than food prices: 


Average Retail 

Weekly Food 

Earnings Prices 

Aly )s I QUERY beac crane 100 100 
1914 (seven mos.). 98 105 
ET ie cle cele tetiaigelig 101 102 
TSO. Season pe chy ore 114 115 
1917 AP ecvoueneuavees 129 147 
OS ORS ee tegen pete 160 170 
1919: January ... 181 k 187 
February ...... 174 174 
March eee wryenuore 175. 177 
ASpriliitersiais cute tots 174 184 
DEA es hie aL aietate 175: 187 
EUTIO! creprevetels f 177 186 
RUUD yatta oeete tenets 182 192 
PANT SRISG. vege intene ions 188 194 


A nation-wide agitation to reduce 
the cost of living was started on July 
30, when the president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers asserted 
that either there must be a general 
rise in railroad wages or the cost of 
living must be reduced. The presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen stated that high prices were 
driving the country toward a social 
upheaval and that profiteers must be 
punished. The cure for the situation 
was not to be found in higher wages. 
At this time also the railroad shopmen 
were pressing their demands for a 
wage increase to meet the high cost of 
living (see Strikes and Lockouts, si- 
pra). The Cabinet immediately took 
up the problem. The War Depart- 
ment announced that large quantities 
of surplus Army food, mostly bacon 
and canned goods, would be sold 
through municipal authorities at low 
prices. The Attorney-General an- 
nounced that he would prosecute all 
profiteers and received a special appro- 
priation from Congress for the pur- 
pose. He seized certain alleged 
hoards of food in cold-storage ware- 
houses and asked the codperation of 
state food administrators in obtaining 
evidence of hoarding or profiteering 
and in preparing “fair-price lists.” 
The Grain Corporation of the Sqod 
Administration offered flour for sale 
at a special price of $10 a barrel. On 
Aug. 8 President Wilson sent a mes- 
sage to Congress on reducing the cost 
of living in which he urged as reme- 


dies the early ratification of the Peace 
Treaty, legislation to check hoarding, 
the extension of the Food Control Act 
to cover fuel, clothing, and other nec- 
essaries, and a law regulating cold 
storage. He stated that the United 
States must continue to help Europe, 
that production must be kept up, and 
that it was no time for strikes. His 
further appeal to employees, in a let- 
ter to the railroad shopmen, saying 
that wage increases would hinder the 
Government’s campaign to reduce liv- 
ing costs and asking for a halt until 
normal conditions returned, has al- 
ready been noted (see Strikes and 
Lockouts, supra). Of the President’s 
legislative programme, Congress ex- 
tended the Food Control Act. Official 
figures to show the result of the at- 
tack on high prices were not available 
at the end of the year, but unofficial 
reports indicated that prices had 
fallen but little, if any, since August. 
(See also I, American History; and- 
XII, Heonomic Conditions.) 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 
IRENE OscooD ANDREWS 


General Tendencies.—During the 
year 1919 the legislative bodies in 
most of our 50 states and territories 
have added law after law to the stead- 
ily increasing mass of dissimilar stat- 
utes, supplemented also by the output 
of the Federal Congress. The most 
far-reaching Congressional action of 
the year affecting labor was the pas- 
sage by both Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of bills for the vocational 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples. 
This legislation, when finally enacted 
after technical differences between the 
two houses have been adjusted, will 
open the way to codperative aetion by 
all the states. Eight of these in addi- 
tion to Massachusetts, where a begin- 
ning was made a year earlier (A. Y. 
B., 1918, p. 473), authorized aid in re- 
educating and finding employment for 
industrial cripples. Congress also re- 
enacted under the Federal taxing 
power the child-labor regulations that 
had been declared unconstitutional 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 465) as an exercise 
of authority over interstate commerce 
(see also infra; and XIII, Puolic Li- 
nance). 

Among the states substantial prog- 
‘ress was made in new legislation and 
in strengthening existing statutes for 
labor’s protection. Especially note- 
worthy is the enactment of workmen’s- 
compensation laws in four additional 
states, Alabama, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, and Tennessee. Even more sig- 
nificant is the impetus given to the 
movement for compulsory workmen’s 
health insurance to protect wage earn- 
ers and their families against the 
hazards of sickness as workmen’s com- 
pensation now safeguards them when 
accidentally injured. A health-insur- 
ance bill, actively supported by the 
State Federation of Labor, various 
women’s organizations, and prominent 
civie and social-service organizations, 
as well as far-sighted employers and 
physicians, passed the New York Sen- 
ate, and in several other states official 
commissions, after investigations, sub- 
mitted comprehensive reports as a 
preliminary aid to health-insurance 
legislation. The Ohio report in par- 
ticular strongly urges the adoption of 
laws along the lines of the well con- 


sidered health-insurance bill as devel- 
oped from the Association for Labor 
Legislation’s “tentative draft” and ad- 
vanced in New York State. Indiana 
has now created a commission to in- 
vestigate social insurance. (See also 
Labor, supra.) 

Women’s hours were reduced in half 
a dozen states. Minimum-wage laws 
for women and children were enacted 
in two additional states, North Da- 
kota and Texas, and in the territory of 
Porto Rico, making 15 now in force. 
Although Congress continues to hold 
back legislation to provide on an ade- 
quate permanent basis a Federal-state 
employment service, several states 
took action to aid in meeting this 
need. About a dozen more states en- 
acted criminal syndicalisnt and sabot- 
age laws (see also VIII, Law and Jur- 
isprudence). In five states labor un- 
ions were expressly legalized and the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes 
limited. A score of states provided 
by amendments for more efficient ad- 
ministration of labor laws. 

Minimum Wage.—A number of 
states and the Federal Government in- 
creased the minimum rates of pay for 
various classes of publie employees or 
provided for bonuses to meet the war- 
time increase in the cost of living. 
Texas established a Minimum-Wage 
Commission for women and children 
(Ch. 160), and North Dakota (Ch. 
174) gave similar powers to its Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. 
Porto Rico adopted a ‘‘flat-rate” mini- 
mum-wage law for women (No. 45), 
making 14 states or territories and 
the district of Columbia that have en- 
acted legislation on this subject. On 
the other hand, Nebraska repealed its 
Minimum Wage Act, apparently by 
inadvertence, in reorganizing the state 
government (Ch. 190). Michigan 
(No. 239) and Montana (Ch. 147) en- 
acted pioneer laws requiring equal 
pay for men and women for equivalent 
work. 

Social Insurance.—Employers’-lia- 
bility laws were extended in three 
states, North Carolina (Ch. 275), Ore- 
gon (Ch. 270), and Washington (Ch. 
67), and the solicitation of claims was 
prohibited in Oregon (Ch. 95). Four 
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new workmen’s-compensation acts 
were passed, that of North Dakota 
(Ch. 162) being compulsory, and those 
of Alabama (No. 245), Missouri (C. 
S. 8. B. 389), and Tennessee (Ch. 123) 
being elective. Only six southern 
states are now without this type of 
legislation. In more than 30 states 
and in Congress existing compensation 
acts were amended, in most cases ex- 
tending the scope of the act, increas- 
ing the scale of indemnity, reducing 
the waiting period, extending the pro- 
visions for medical care, making spe- 
cial provision for compensation for 
second injuries, or bringing private 
easualty companies doing workmen’s- 
compensation business under more 
careful control. Fourteen American 
compensation laws are now compul- 
sory. Eight, including the new acts 
in Missouri and North Dakota, base 
compensation on 6624 per cent. of 
wages, four on 65 per cent., 10 on 60 
per cent., and four on 55 per cent. 
(See also XIII, Property and Casual- 
ty Insurance.) 

Connecticut (Ch. 142) and Wisconsin 
(Ch. 457, 668) extended their laws to 
cover occupational diseases. Kansas 
(Ch. 222), Missouri (S. B. 478), and 
Ohio (H. B. 424) permitted blind per- 
sons to waive claims to compensation 
for injuries caused by their blindness, 
and Minnesota (Ch. 367) made it il- 
legal to discriminate in insurance 
rates against the handicapped. Eight 
states, California, Hlinois, Minnesota, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, made 
provision for vocational rehabilitation 
of industrial cripples, including ac- 
ceptance in some cases of the terms of 
the pending Federal law authorizing 
Government aid to states conforming 
to certain standards. The governor 
of Arkansas (H. C. R. 7-8) was au- 
thorized to appoint a commission to 
draft workmen’s-compensation legisla- 
tion. Pennsylvania (Res. 15)  pro- 
vided for printing the report of the 
Health Insurance Commission. Old- 
age pension systems for public em- 
ployees were authorized in California 
(Ch. 373), Connecticut (Ch. 210), 
Maine (Ch. 38), and Minnesota (Ch. 
23), and existing provisions were 
amended in Massachusetts (Chs. 94, 
21, 106, 143; Sp. Chs. 49, 55, 132) 
and in one or two other states. Cali- 


fornia (S. J. R. 5, Ch. 14) and Ore- 
gon (S. J. R. 24) urged Congress to 
pass the Federal Employees’ Pension 
bill, and Wisconsin (Ch. 514) estab- 
lished a commission to study pension 
systems and make recommendations. 
Indiana (Ch. 197) created a commis- 
sion to investigate “child welfare and 
social insurance” and report, with 
bills, to the next legislature. Oregon 
(S. C. R. 10) urged returning soldiers 
and sailors to keep up their war-risk 
insurance. 

Hours of Labor.—Seven states, Col- 
orado, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, en- 
acted or amended laws establishing 
the eight-hour day for various public 
employees, and tive states, Florida, In- 
diana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina, regulated periods of 
duty for fire fighters. Annual vaca- 
tions for public employees were estab- 
lished or extended in Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin. In private employ- 
ment Utah adopted an eight-hour law 
for women (Ch. 70), making seven 
western states that, together with the 
District of Columbia and’ Porto Rico, 
now have this advanced standard. 
North Dakota limited women’s work 
to 8Y, hours a day and to six days and 
48 hours a week (Ch. 170), and Mas- 
sachusetts reduced women’s hours to | 
nine a day and 48 a week (Ch. 113). 
Existing limitations on working hours 
were extended to new classes of women 
in Arkansas (those engaged by em- 
ployers hiring three or less, No. 275), 
California (women elevator operators 
in office buildings, Ch. 248), Michigan 
(women employed in theatres, hotels, 
and the like, No. 341), New York 
(those operating elevators or em- 
ployed by local traction systems, Chs. 
544, 583), Ohio (elevator operators, 
H. B. 362), and Oklahoma (all women 
except druggists, nurses, and those in 
agriculture or domestic service, Ch. 
163). Connecticut closed a loophole 
in its night-work law for women by 
barring the entire period between 10 
p.m. and 6 a.m., instead of from 10 
p.m. to midnight as was the previous 
effect of the statute (Ch. 195). On 
the other hand, New York exempted 
women reporters and news writers 
from the prohibition against night 
work (Ch. 582), and Vermont author- ~ 
ized its commissioner of industries to 
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suspend the hour limitations on wom- 
-an and child labor for two months 
yearly for concerns handling perish- 
able goods (No. 160). North Dakota 
(Ch. 168) joined the 14 states and 
Alaska that have adopted an eight- 
hour day for mine workers. Wiscon- 
sin adopted a one-day’s-rest-in-seven 
law for factories and mercantile es- 
tablishments (Ch. 653), and Michigan 
is the first state to attempt a similar 
standard for transportation, prohibit- 
ing employment for more than six 
days out of any seven for interurban 
motormen and conductors (Ch. 361). 
Holidays for day laborers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were safeguarded by 
Congress (Public No. 6, 66th Cong. 
Ist sess.), and Porto Rico regulated 
the length of working spells (No. 73). 
Michigan adopted a _ constitutional 
amendment allowing the legislature to 
regulate hours and working conditions 
for men, women, and children (J. R. 
5). 
Employment.—Private employment 
agencies were regulated in four west- 
ern states, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, and South Dakota. California 
extended its law to cover private 
schools which charge fees for placing 
their students (Ch. 421), and North 
Carolina levied a heavy tax on persons 
engaging labor for use outside the 
state (Ch. 90). Wisconsin authorized 
its Industrial Commission to withhold 
the license for a private agency if the 
public office in the city is sufficient 
(Ch. 178). Public employment-office 
systems were reorganized or extended 
in half a dozen states, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, New York, 
and Tennessee, including the establish- 
ment in Indiana of a commission not 
only to operate the offices but to study 
the whole question of unemployment 
(Ch. 192). Wisconsin required cities 
to codperate with the Industrial Com- 
mission by furnishing quarters, light, 
janitor service, and other necessaries 
for state employment bureaus (Ch. 
63). ‘Special provisions for placing 
discharged soldiers and sailors were 
made in four states, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, and New Jersey. 
New York empowered cities to open 
industrial-aid bureaus of their own 
and to provide shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing to residents while employment is 
being secured for them (Ch. 404). 


Continued codperation with the Feder- 
al Employment Service was provided 
for in seven states, including petitions 
to Congress from Montana, Oregon, 
and Utah to continue the Service. 
Congress made two appropriations to- 
taling $672,000 for maintaining the 
Service (Public Nos. 5 and 21, 66th 
Cong., 1st sess.). Certain states pro- 
vided for the starting of public work 
to meet the unemployment crisis, Ore- 
gon proposing a special issue of “re- 
construction bonds” for the purpose 
(S. J. R. 25) and urging Congress to 
create a Federal board to encourage 
public works in time of industrial 
slackness (H. J. M. 12). “Job sell- 
ing” was prohibited in Michigan (No. 
822) and Utah (Ch. 130). California 
created a commission to study unem- 
ployment and recommend legisiation 
against it (A. C. R. 12, Ch. 19), and 
Oregon asked Congress for action to 
relieve the situation caused by the re- 
turn of war veterans (H. J. k. 5). 
The latter state also adopted petitions 
to Congress on developing the Pacific 
shipbuilding industry to prevent lack 
of work (H. J. M. 10, 8. J. M. 14 and 
19). (See also XIV, Unemployment.) 

Child Labor.—Congress through the 
taxing power (see XIII, Public I%- 
nance) set a minimum age of 14 for 
the employment of children in fac- 
tories and 16 in mines and quarries, 
and also prohibited their employment. 
at night and for more than six days a 
week (Ch. 18, 65th Cong., 3d sess.). 
More than a dozen states adopted laws 
prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren in certain occupations, as in min- 
ing (New Jersey, North Dakota), or 
raising the minimum age, educational, 
or physical requirements for children 
in general, factory, or mercantile occu- 
pations (California, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, Porto Rico, 
West Virginia). Provisions for phys- 
ical examination of children and issu- 
ance of employment certificates were 
strengthened in nine states, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts; Missouri, 
Montana, North Carolina, Ohie,. South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin. A dozen 
states in effect reduced working hours 
for children by requiring their attend- 
ance at continuation schools to be 
counted as part of their period of em- 
ployment (Arizona, California, Lowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New 
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Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ore- 
gon, Washington, West Virginia), and 
Missouri extended the power of its at- 
tendance oflicers to enter places where 
children are employed (H. B. 54). On 
the other hand, Alabama permitted 
the employment of boys under 14 as 
pages and messengers in the legisla- 
ture (No. 149). 

Safety and Health.New York re- 
stricted the employment of women on 
local traction lines and on elevators 
(Chs. 544, 583), and Ohio forbade 
their working at certain, hazardous 
employments, such as railroading and 
lifting weights of more than 25 lb. 
(Hi. B. 362). Missouri prohibited in- 
dustrial employment of women for 
three weeks before and three weeks 
after childbirth (H. B. 16). Califor- 
nia empowered the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission to forbid the use of 
unguarded machinery or unsafe work 
places (Ch. 471). Provisions for 
shower baths, wash rooms, drinking 
fountains, and the like, were adopted 
or amended in six states (Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Dlinois, Mich- 
igan, Missouri), and the same is true 
of rules for tire protection in four 
states (Minnesota, Montana, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania). Connecticut re- 
quired employers to furnish devices 
for threading shuttles to avoid use of 
the operatives’ lips or mouth (Ch. 27), 
and Indiana required gas masks in 
work places where dangerous fumes 
are present (Ch. 39). Removal of 
coke fumes was ordered in Ohio (H. B. 
346), and Oregon adopted a factory- 
lighting code (Ch. 181). Existing 
factory- and wmercantile-inspection 
statutes were extended in two states 
(Minnesota, Missouri), and Nevada 
enacted a general shop-safety law (Ch. 
225). Minnesota (Ch: 359) and Mis- 
souri (S. B. 344) strengthened their 
accident-reporting laws. About a 
dozen states: amended their mine-in- 
spection statutes or provided for mine 
reseue work (Arkansas, California, 


Colorado, “Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming). Michigan (Nos. 
320, 421) and Ohio (H.R. 174).dealt 
with warming vestibules or the height 
of couplers on interurban lines, and 
North Dakota enacted a railroad full- 
_ crew law and required shelters for re- 
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pair work (Chs. 169, 172). Bunks, 
baths, and other conveniences were 
specified for labor plants in California 
(Ch. 164), five states provided for 
safe construction, maintenance, and 
operation of boilers (Delaware, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Oklahoma, Rhode Is- 
land), and four states established 
safety standards for building’ con- 
struction (Connecticut, Indiana, Okla. 
homa, Texas). Electrical installation 
was regulated in Oregon (Ch. 163). 
Administration of Labor Laws.— 
A score of states markedly increased 
the appropriations for their labor de- 
partments, | workmen’s-compensation 
commissions, and other bodies ad- 
ministering’ labor laws (Califor- 


nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 


Hawaii, Illinois, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin). In an equal number of 
states salaries of labor commissioners, 
deputies, or inspectors were raised 
(Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming), and some modifications in 


civil-service rules were adopted (Min- °~ 


nesota, New Jersey, New York, Wash- 
ington). Four states, Connecticut, 
New York, Missouri, and West Vir- 
ginia, enlarged their factory or mine- 
inspection staffs, and three states, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, and 
Washington, established mine-inspec- 
tion bureaus, and Massachusetts (Ch. 
350), Nebraska (Ch. 190), Rhode 
Island (Ch. 1741), and ‘Tennessee 
(Ch. 110) reorganized their labor de- 
partments. Alaska established the 


office of labor commissioner (Ch. 59).. 
Women’s bureaus were added to the 


labor departments of New York (Ch. 
85) and Texas (Ch. 106). California 
empowered its Industrial 
Commission to issue subpoenas and 
administer oaths, (Ch. 204) and 
Minnesota authorized inspectors to 
enter factory offices as well as the 
workrooms (Ch. 110). 
ferred the administration of child- 
labor laws from the courts to the In- 
dustrial Commission (Ch. 35), and in 


Welfare | 
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Wisconsin the Industrial Commission 
was directed to codify the labor law 
and its general orders (Ch. 426). 
Trade Disputes.—Trade unions were 
legalized and the use of injunctions 
limited in Iowa (Ch. 213), North 
Dakota (Ch. 171), Oregon (Ch. 346), 
Washington (Ch. 185), and Wisconsin 
(Ch. 211). Michigan provided for 
the incorporation of labor unions (No. 


321), and North Dakota required the 
union label on state printing (Ch. 
173). Mediation and investigation 


of trade disputes were dealt with in 
Oregon (Ch. 178), Porto Rico (No. 
36), and Wisconsin (Ch. 530), and 
Montana asked that copper-strike 
leaders be brought to justice (8. J. M. 
9). Eleven states and _ territories 
joined those which define and penalize 
“criminal syndicalism” (Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington) (see also VIII, 
Law and Jurisprudence). Money ap- 
propriated for the U. S. Department 
of Justice is not to be used to prose- 
cute trade unions for legitimate activ- 
ities (Public No. 21, 66th Cong. Ist 
sess.). : 

Wage Payment and Liens.—More 
than a dozen states amended or en- 
acted laws dealing with wage pay- 
_ments, including provisions for the 
payment of wages weekly (Connecti- 
cut), semi-monthly (Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, South 
Dakota, Wyoming), monthly (Cali- 
fornia), or on discharge (California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Utah) ; payment in a 
negotiable medium (Georgia, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Jersey, Utah); 
and the collection by law of unpaid 
wages (California, Oregon, Wyom- 
ing). Assignment of wages was regu- 
lated by Arizona (Ch. 91) and Con- 
necticut (Ch. 210), and garnishment 
further regulated by New York (Ch. 


-construction commissions 


278) and Porto Rico (No. 382). 
Washington dealt with seasonal labor 
contracts (Ch. 191). Arizona (Ch. 
174), Nevada (Ch. 168), and Oregon 
(S. C. R. 12) discriminated against 
employment of aliens on public work. 
Montana provided for periodical re- 
ports on alien employees (Ch. 134),, 
while Minnesota recommended to Con- 
gress a character test for immigrants. 
(R. 14), and Tennessee urged Con- 
gress to pass the Burnett Immigration 
bill (H. R. 22). Illinois required 
weigh men in coal mines to be citizens 
(S. B. 580). Porto Rico took steps, 
to protect emigrant laborers (No. 19). 
Statutes protecting wages by lien,, 
bond, or the like were passed or modi- 
fied in eight states (California, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Wyoming). Legisla- 
tion tending to enforce the perform- 
ance of labor contracted for was. 
adopted in four states, California (Ch. 
512), Florida (Ch. 7917), North 
Carolina (Ch. 274), and Oregon (Ch. 
313), while Colorado took steps to en- 
force the act against securing labor 
under false pretenses (Ch. 79). 
Miscellaneous.—Congress author- 
ized the President to convene the In- 
ternational Labor Conference (see 
Labor, supra) provided for in the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany (Pub. 
Res. 9, 66th Cong. Ist sess.). Hight 
states provided for special state com- 
missions to investigate or deal with 
industrial matters. These include re- 
(Delaware,. 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
ing), an industrial-code commission 
(Washington), a negro industrial 
commission (Missouri), and an indus- 
trial-relations commission  (Michi- 
gan). Massachusetts broke new 
ground by permitting manufacturing 
corporations to provide for the elec- 
tion of employee representatives to 
their boards of directors (Ch. 70). 
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The Crop Year.1—The “Liberty” 
wheat programme outlined in the fall 
of 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 481) con- 
templated a sowing of not less than 
45,000,000 acres of wheat in the fall, 
which with normal yield was expected 


to produce 636,000,000 bush. The 
area was apportioned among the 
states as formerly and campaigns 


were conducted through the county 
agents and otherwise. The response 
was so large, stimulated in part by 
the guaranteed price, that the acreage 
aimed at was exceeded by nearly 
5,000,000 acres, a one-third increase 
over the acreage in 1918. The esti- 
mated yield of winter wheat was 
371,636,000 bush., or about 166,- 
000,000 bush. more than in 1918. 
Blight, scab, and black rust, with 
other minor troubles, however, cut 
down the early prospects for spring 
wheat by nearly 5.000,000 bush., so 
that the crop as estimated in Decem- 
ber was 209,351,000 bush. This rep- 
resented a falling off of about 147,- 
000,000 bush. compared with 1918. 
The acre yield of spring wheat was 
low, only about nine bush. per acre, 
which brought down the average for 
all wheat to less than 13  bush., 
whereas for the past six years it has 
been about 15 bush. The combined 
production of winter and = spring 
wheat was therefore only approxi- 
mately 19.549,000 bush. more than in 
1918 despite the large acreage. 

The indicated corn crop was a large 
one, over 2,900,000,000 bush., which 
has rarely been exceeded; it is nearly 
170,000,000 bush. above the average, 
and over 400,000,000 bush. in excess 
of the 1918 crop, The season was 


1 For the detailed December estimate of 
the production of the principal crops, see 


the tables at the end of this department. 
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quite generally favorable and the 
acre yield high. The production of 
oats, barely, and rye was materially 
below that of 1918 in each case, and 
below the previous five-year average 
except in the case of rye. During the 
war this cereal assumed a _ large 
place in American agriculture, the 
acreage in 1918 being more than 
double that of 1914, and although it 
was nearly maintained in 1919, the 
acre yield declined. 

White potatoes showed a falling off 
of over 50,000,000 bush. ‘compared 
with 1918, the production being con- 
siderably below the five-year average. 
Sweet potatoes, on the other hand, 
produced an unusually large crop, 
some 25,000,000 bush. above the 
average. The rice crop was the 
largest ever grown in the United 
States, occupying a _ little over 
1,000,000 acres. Hay was also a 
bountiful crop, considerably above 
the average for five years. 

The cotton crop indicated in 
December was about 11,000,000 bales, 
compared with 12,041,000 in 1918, 
and a five-year average of 12,847,000 
bales. The acreage was considerably 
reduced, being over 2,400,000 acres 


less than in 1918. The acreage 
planted to tobacco’ in 1919 was 
1,901,200 acres, of which 187,800. 


acres was to cigar types and the 
balance to chewing, smoking, snuff, 


and export types. The estimated 
tobacco crop was a_ large one, 
1,389,458,000 Ib., compared with 
1,439,071,000 in 1918, the. largest 


crop ever produced. Owing to war 
conditions the 1918 crop was mark- 
eted at high prices for some of the 
leading types. The domestic manu- 
facture of leaf tobacco in the last 
three years has shown a large in- 
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erease, due mainly to the increased 
manufacture of cigarettes. 

The Louisiana sugar output was 
apparently less than half that of 


1918, amounting to only about 
138,000 tons, as compared with 
280,900 tons in 1918. Less cane was 


grown in 1919 than in the preceding 
year, and poor stands, the mosaic 
disease, shortage of labor, and bad 
growing weather contributed to the 
short crop. The area planted to 
sugar beets in 1919 was the largest 
on record, 890,400 acres, or 200,700 
more than in 1918, and 83,800 more 
than in 1917, the highest previous 
year. Colorado had much _ the 
largest area and largest increase in 
acreage; Michigan was second, Cali- 
fornia third, and Idaho _ fourth. 
The indicated production of beets 
was 6,387,000 tons, nearly 500,000 
more than in 1918, and forecast a 
sugar production of some 764,000 
tons. (See also XII, Heonomic Con- 
ditions.) 

Programme for 1919 and 1920— 
Early in the year the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture called attention 
to the new factor introduced in the 
food situation with the signing of 
the armistice, the opening up of 
channels of trade, and resumption of 
production in Europe. This had a 
material effect upon the cereal and 
other food requirements. Exports of 
farm’ products in 1918 far exceeded 
in value those of any previous year, 
due partly to abnormally high prices; 
but in quantity as compared with the 
five years preceding the. war the ex- 
port of corn in 1918 increased one 
per cent.; wheat, 26 per cent.; oats, 
‘1,196 per cent.; and barley, 234 per 
eent. On the other hand, cotton 
showed a decreased export of 47 per 
cent.; tobacco, 26 per cent.; glucose 
and grape sugar, 46 per cent.; and 
cottonseed cake, 95 per cent. KEsti- 
mating the probable import require- 
ments of Europe from the United 
States, a programme was issued by the 
Department of Agriculture showing 
the crop requirements, especially in 
cereals and cotton, and on the basis 
of these the area to be planted. It 
also forecasts the supplies of seed, 
fertilizers, and other requirements, 
as well as the outlook for labor; and 
offered suggestions for a return to 
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sound agricultural practice which to 
some extent had been interrupted by 
the emergency demands. 

Again in the fall of 1919 the De- 
partment issued planting recom- 
mendations based on reports on 
foreign conditions and _ probable 
needs. These recommendations  in- 
cluded 42,000,000 acres of fall-sown 
wheat, or approximately 85 per cent. 
of that sown in the fall of 1918, and 
20,000,000 acres in the spring of 
1920, about 88 per cent. of the spring- 
sown crop of the 1917 and 1918. 
These areas would give an estimated 
production of 830,000,000 bush. of 
wheat, 200,000,000 of which would be 
available for export. 

The annual consumption of rye in 
the United States was stimulated 
during the war to about 50,000,000 
bush., which, if maintained with the 
export of 25,000,000 bush., would 
call for the planting of from 5,500,000 
to 6,000,000 atres, in comparison 
with 6,800,000 acres sown in the fall 
of 1918. This suggests the plan for 
a gradual return to normal condi- 
tions with the passing of the emer- 
gency demands. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture.— 
There were an unusual number of 
changes in the personnel of the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the 
year. Clarence Ousley and _ Prof. 
G. I. Christie, who had been serving 
temporarily as assistant secretaries, 
resigned in the middle of the year. 
James R. Riggs, of Indiana, a farmer 
and manufacturer, was appointed 
Assistant Secretary in September. 
The chiefs of two bureaus changed: 


Thomas H. MacDonald, formerly 
chief engineer of the Iowa State 
Highway Commission, succeeded 


Logan Wallace Page of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, who died late in 
1918; and Charles J. Brand of the 
Bureau of Markets, who resigned to 
enter commercial work, was suc- 
ceeded by George Livingston as act- 
ing chief. In the Office of arm 
Management Dr. Henry ©. Taylor of 
the University of Wisconsin was ap- 
pointed chief, vice W. J. Spillman 
resigned. A partial reorganization 
of the Office was effected, its scope 
and relationships being defined and 
plans developed for its activities in 
farm management, farm economics, 
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including cost of production of agri- 
eultural products, farm organization, 
farm finance, land utilization, and 
farm-life studies. The plans were de- 
veloped from a programme suggested 
by a committee of experts called to- 
gether by the Department to study 
the matter. Special emphasis is to 
be given to studies of cost of pro- 
ducing farm products which will en- 
able the elements of cost to be 
analyzed. 

The Department experienced much 
difficulty in maintaining its person- 
nel, especially the scientific. staff. 
The turnover in the case of some of 
the bureaus amounted to as much as 
75 per cent. It was necessary to 
allow some features to remain in 
abeyance because of the difficulty of 
getting suitably trained persons. The 
work of the Department in some lines, 
as in marketing, with legislation 
which has followed, has developed a 
all for men in the industries con- 
cerned, for which the Bureau of 
Markets must be largely looked to as 
the main training ground. The loss 
from that Bureau has been large and 
exceedingly serious. 

The Act making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture was 
not passed until more than three 
weeks after the close of the fiscal 
year on June 30 (see I, Congress), 
and as the old appropriation was not 
continued in force, the Department, 
the experiment stations, and the ex- 
tensions forces were without funds 
for that period. The Agricultural 
Appropriation Act as finally passed 
and approved on July 24 was the 
third submitted during the year for 
the Department’s support, the first 
failing of enactment prior to the ex- 
piration of Congress in March, and 
the second through being vetoed by 
the President on account of a clause 
repealing the daylight-saving law. 

For the two years preceding emer- 
gency appropriations supplemented 
the regular allotment, but the Act 
for 1919-20 makes provision for both 
the normal activities and those pre- 
viously carried under emergency leg- 
islation that are to be continued. 
Although it aggregates $33,900,211, 
therefore, or over $6,000,000 more 
than the preceding Act, it represents 
a decrease of $5,000,000 from the 


previous year, including the emer- 
gency money. Besides this regular 
appropriation the Department’s re- 
sources include various permanent 
appropriations under the Road Act, 
Agricultural Extension Act, meat- 
inspection provision, etc., amounting 
to over $28,000,000, and these, with 
the allotment from the printing fund 
and other sources, nearly equal the 
amount carried in the annual Appro- 
priation Act. 

The heaviest reduction was in the 
funds for agricultural extension work, 
amounting to more than $4,000,000. 
Some of the larger appropriations 
are: $5,783,231 for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, including a large 
increase for animal-disease control, 
with $1,500,000 for tuberculosis (see 
also Live Stock, infra); $5,966,869 
for the Forest Service, with $600,000 
additional for further purchases un- 
der the Appalachian Forest Reserve 
Act and $100,000 for codperation 
with the states in fire protection un- 
der that Act, the bulk of the appro- 
priation being for the administration, 
protection, and development of the 
national forests, which in 1918 re- 
turned- $4,358,414 in receipts (see 
also Forestry, infra) ; $4,905,820 for 
the States Relations Service, includ- 
ing the provisions for the state and 
insular experiment stations, agricul- 
tural extension work, studies in home 
economics, and agricultural educa- 
tion; $3,379,638 for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, with an enlargement 
of the Congressional seed distribution, 
provision for study and control of 
several new injuries diseases, and de- 
velopment of other lines (see also 
Diseases of Plants, infra) ; $1,391,571- 
for the Bureau of Chemistry, for the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act, investigation of food products, 
and similar lines; $1,371,360 for the 
Bureau of Entomology, including 
$250,000 for combating the European 
corn borer in  codperation with 
Massachusetts and New York, the in- 
fested states, $100,000 for the cam- 
paign against the pink bollworm of 
cotton, and smaller amounts for sey- 
eral other pests (see also Heonomic 
Entomology, infra) ; $742,170 for the 
Bureau of Biological. Survey, the 
largest items of increase being for 
the enforcement of the Migratory 
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Bird Treaty Act, and for destruction 
of wolves, gophers, and other animals 
injurious to agriculture and _ live 
stock; $594,320 for the Bureau of 
Public Roads, in addition to the sums 
mentioned above for road construc- 
tion; $2,811,365 for the Bureau of 
Markets, a reduction of nearly half 
of the amount ayailable in 1918 in- 
cluding the emergency appropriation, 
covering marketing and distribution 
studies, market-news surveys, mar- 
ket-inspection surveys, and enforce- 
ment of the Cotton Futures, Grain 
Standards, Warehouse, and _ other 
Acts; $1,880,210 for the Weather 
Bureau; $491,235 for the Bureau of 
Soils; and $371,102 for the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
—There were changes in director- 
ship of the experiment stations in 
Arizona, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and Washington; and in 
California a separate director of the 
station work was provided under the 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 
H. A. Morgan, dean and director of 
the Agricultural College and Station 
in Tennessee, was elected president 
of the State University but retained 
his supervision of the station. Di- 
rector W. R. Dodson of Louisiana also 
resigned to take effect at the close of 
the year after 25 years of service. 

The stations continued to suffer 
considerably from the inroads on 
their forces made by the war and 
the industries. Although many of 
their men who had been in the Army 
had returned, others entered the edu- 
cational work of the expeditionary 
forces (see infra) and were absent 
in Europe for a part of the year. 
There were also many changes in the 
staff of workers, an unusual number 
of men resigning to enter industrial 
work. On the whole, however, the 
activities of the stations were well 
sustained and they were able to carry 
forward their principal lines of in- 
vestigation without serious break. 
This in view of their diminished 
forces and the many demands upon 
them is highly creditable. 

The principle of supplementing the 
Federal funds for general station 
work was recognized by several of the 
states that had not previously made 
such appropriations, and in others 


there were material increases or pro- 
vision for new features. In Arkansas 
the legislature authorized the pur- 
chase of land for a new substation in 
the southern part of the state, and 
provided $75,000 for land for a farm 
for the college and station at the 
state University. In Florida a new 
citrus branch station, was established 
at Lake Alfred. The property con- 
tains 15 acres of citrus groves and 
five acres of one-year set. Funds for 
the erection of buildings and main- 
tenance for the present biennium were 
subseribed by the Polk County citrus 
growers. In codperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads the 
Florida Station has installed a plant 
with a view to determining the value 
of sewage when applied to the sandy 
soils of the station farm. 

The Indiana Station has acquired 
by gift a 400-acre farm in northern 
Indiana to be used to study agri- 
cultural problems of that section, 
and another tract of 67 acres for 
soil-fertility tests. The Utah Station 
received an appropriation of $20,000 
for studies on underground-water de- 
velopment; it also established a new 
department of human nutrition. An 
act of the Wyoming legislature 
placed under’ the Experiment Station 
the series of farms formerly con- 
trolled by the State Farm Board, 
which will make possible the develop- 
ment of substations to meet varied 
conditions of typical sections of the 
state. In Texas a commodious fire- 
proof building for research and sta- 
tion administration was completed 
and oecupied during the  spring.. 
The Washington legislature provided 
for a new $175,000 building for 
dairying, to be used by the Agricul- 
tural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, and $55,000 for the completion 
of the agricultural building begun 
several years ago; $35,000 for build- 
ings, equipment, and other expenses 
of a new irrigation substation at 
Prosser; ‘and $80,000 for land, stock, 
and a new dairy barn at the Puyallup 
substation. Early in the year the ex- 
periment station in the Virgin 
‘Islands was formally turned over to 
the administration of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

The provision of industrial scholar- 
ships for graduate work in the ex- 
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periment stations is increasing. 
These are supplied by industrial 
concerns for studies on problems of 
importance to them and likewise of 
interest to agriculture. The element 
of propaganda is carefully eliminated 
and the ‘investigation is conducted 
entirely under the station, which 
publishes the results. Codperation 
among the stations in working out 
problems of broad general interest is 
steadily increasing. The experiment 
stations in the southern states have 
taken up this matter vigorously 
through their organization, and, dur- 
ing the year a considerable number 
of stations in various parts of the 
eountry joined in a codperation un- 
dertaking, outlined by the Botanical 
Committee of the National Research 
Council, relating to the salt require- 
ments of representative agricultural 
plants. 

A typical example of the manner 
in which results of station work are 
being employed in practice is sup- 
plied by the case of Kanred wheat, a 
new variety developed at the Kansas 
Experiment Station, commendable es- 
pecially for its earliness and resist- 
ance to winter killing and _ rust. 
About 50,000 acres of this wheat were 
grown in Kansas in 1919, and its sub- 
stitution for other varieties in the 
hard-wheat belt is progressing 
rapidly. Extensive tests have shown 
it to outyield other standard or 
locally grown varieties by from 3% 
to four bushels an acre. 

Agricultural Extension Work.— 
The total amount available for ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home 
economies for the fiscal year 1918-19 
was in round numbers $15,671,000, 
about half of which was devoted to 
county agents. The amount avail- 
able for 1919-20 is approximately 
$14,200,000, which represents a de- 
erease of about $4,000,000 in the 


Federal appropriation due to the 
discontinuance of the emergency 
fund, amounting in 1918-19 to 
$6,100,000. 


An interesting feature is the ex- 
tent to which the counties are pro- 


viding funds to carry on this work.’ 


In 1918-19 the contributions from 
this source amounted to $2,500,000, 
whereas in 1919-20 they will exceed 
$4,100,000. At the same time the 


contributions from the states, agri- 
cultural colleges, and miscellaneous 
sources have increased from  $3,- 
600,000 to $4,300,000. The reduction 
in Federal appropriations has thus 
had a marked effect in stimulating 
state and county contributions, so 
that for 1919 sources within the states 
will contribute about three dollars 
for two dollars from Federal sources. 


On July 1, 1918, there were over~ 


6,200 codperative employees engaged 
in county-agent work, home-demon- 
stration work, and boys’ and girls’ 
club work. There was something of 
a falling off during the year, and as 
soon as it was realized that the 
Federal appropriation would be 
largely decreased, the number of em- 
ployees decreased very rapidly, so 
that by Oct. 1, 1919, it had fal- 
len to 4,050 persons, 2,500 of whom 
were engaged in county-agent work, 
1,100 in work with women, and 
about 450 in boys’ and girls’ club 
work. The number of counties hay- 
ing male county agents has been 
quite well sustained, amounting on 
July 1 to 2,240, but the number of 
women agents has fallen off consider- 
ably. The war developed the exten- 
sion system very rapidly and _ in- 
creased the number of counties re- 
ceiving the service of a man agent 
by over 1,000 from 1916 to 1919, and 
more than doubled the number having 
a woman agent. 

Special attention has been given 
during the year to developing and es- 
tablishing on a permanent. basis co- 
operative agencies among farming 
people, with the result that the ex- 
tension work now rests more securely 
on the initiative and active participa- 
tion of the people themselves. Two- 
thirds of the counties in the South 
have perfected county organizations, 
and the other third have prepared for 
them by community organizations. 
The county farm bureau membership 
in the northern and western states 
has increased to 400,000. These or- 
ganizations play a large and im- 
portant part in the extension work, 
securing the active participation of 
the farming people in carrying out 
county and community programmes, 
and have taught them the importance 
and power of concerted action. These 
county organizations united in the 
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fall, forming a large and powerful 
body known as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The county agents have not only 
aided farmers in bettering their 
methods of production and in laying 
the foundation for improved agricul- 
tural practice, but have codperated 
with specialists of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and _ the 
states in assisting farmers to organize 
on the proper basis for marketing 
products and purchasing supplies. 
The work of specialists in connection 
with extension was greatly expanded 
during the war, and it has been still 
further enlarged since the armistice. 
The purpose of the women’s work is 
to increase production and conserva- 
tion, encourage thrift, and promote 
health and better home conditions 
The boys’ and girls’ club work has 
proved to be an influential factor in 
increasing production and improving 
farm practice and conditions. 

Agricultural Reconstruction.—The 
unrest pervading all branches of in- 
dustry has extended to the farmers 
of the country and led to considerable 
agitation for a larger recognition of 
their interests and a more adequate 
public policy toward their industry. 
As constituting the largest industry 
and representing the largest invest- 
ment in the country, the American 
farmers have given notice that they 
will take a larger part in legislative 
matters and will press their claims 
for consideration as they have not in 
the past. Although organized into a 
variety of local and national bodies, 
they have not been in position to 
make themselves widely felt in public 
matters, partly because their large 
organizations have not been articu- 
lated as a whole, and there has not 
been agreement upon the policies to 
be advocated. Some of the bodies 
have been viewed as radical and 
others as ultra-conservative. 

The formation during the war of 
the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations with headquarters at Wash- 
ington was an attempt at union for 
greater strength and for effectively 
placing the agricultural interests be- 
fore the public. That this body is 
regarded as a permanent one is indi- 
cated by the announcement of its in- 
tention to build a “temple of agri- 


culture” at the National Capitol at a 
cost of $1,250,000, to serve as a gen- 
eral headquarters for the organized 
farmers of America. 

In the widespread protest against 
the high cost of food products much 
attention has been ealled to the un- 
usually high prices the farmers are 
receiving \and it has been urged that 
a reduction in price should begin with 
them. This was taken as indicating 
a lack of understanding of the farm- 
ing business, of the greatly increased 
cost of farm labor, fertilizers, imple- 
ments and machinery, and everything 
the farmer has to buy, and especially 
of the relatively small return received 
in the past for labor and investment 
compared with other industries. 
The average price of articles bought 
by farmers in 1918 is estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture to 
have been about 32 per cent. higher 
than in 1917, 95 per cent. higher than 
in 1914, and 108 per cent. higher 
than in 1909. On the other hand, the 
prices of products which farmers sell 
were only about 14 per cent. higher in 
1918 than in 1917, but about 97 per 
cent. higher than in 1914. That is, 
since 1914 the increase in the two 
classes has been in about the same 
proportion. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has combated the view that a 
drop in price of farm products should 
precede a decline in wages, since the 
farmer’s operations cover a year dur- 
ing which he would have to continue 
buying manufactured products at ab- 
normally high prices. Everything 
possible is being done to enable 
farmers to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction so that if prices fall their 
loss will be minimized. 

The influence of the farmers was 
felt in the repeal of the daylight- 
saving law, which they hold to be 
disadvantageous to them (see also 
Agricultural Legislation,  wmfra). 
They have been aroused over the stand 
of labor and the steadily shortening 
day in the industries, as well as the 
wages in comparison with conditions 
on the farm. The farmers were rep- 
resented in the National Industrial 
Conference convened by the President 
in Washington in October, delegates 
being appointed from the National 
Grange, the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, and the National 
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Farmers’ Council. Some dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed at the small repre- 
sentation allowed farmers in compar- 
ison with labor and capital, but it 
was explained that three additional 
persons had been placed on the com- 
mittee representing the public, two of 
whom were farmers and the other an 
* agricultural editor. The claims of 
the industry and the need for a com- 
prehensive and _ progressive policy 
which should provide for certain rem- 
edial measures were forcefully pre- 
sented at this conference. 

The convention of the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations at Balti- 
more in January devoted special at- 
tion to the economic and social prob- 
lems of reconstruction. The remarks 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on 
“To-day and To-morrow in American 
Agriculture” dealt broadly with this 
subject and some of the specific agri- 
cultural problems to be met; and the 
president of the Association, Dean E. 
Davenport, in a notable address em- 
phasized the great need of a more 
definite policy in relation to agricul- 
ture, “‘a policy that shall be national 
in its scope, universal in its interests, 
and comprehensive in its procedures.” 
He enunciated a series of principles 
fundamental to the proper develop- 
ment of American agriculture, recom- 
mended the establishment of a per- 
ment national body to concern itself 
with broad and judicial studies of 
agricultural conditions, and to out- 
line measures for legislative and ad- 
ministrative action. The Secretary of 
Agriculture in his annual report 
likewise called attention to the claims 
of agriculture and advocated a com- 
prehensive survey of rural conditions 
and needs of the industry as a basis 
for the formulation of a definite pro- 
gramme. 

In a book entitled “The Farmer 
and the New Day’ (Macmillan) 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield dis- 
cusses the rural problem, rural or- 
ganization, and rural democracy. He 
likewise urges the formulation of a 
national rural policy by a permanent 
conferring group representative of the 
Government and the farmers. 

Effects of the War on Agriculture. 
—An illuminating study has been 
' presented by Prof. B. H. Hibbard, of 
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the University of Wisconsin, in a 
volume entitled “Effects of the Great 
War upon Agriculture in the United 
States and Great Britain,” issued by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. He compares condi- 
tions before the war with the produc- 
tion, prices, labor supply, and general 
property of the farmers in 1918, dis- 
cussing the effects of war conditions 
and prices on such features as inten-~ 
sity of cultivation, purchasing power 
of an acre of crops, etc. He explains 
that intensive cultivation means a 

more complete and painstaking use of 
the soil in the terms of labor and 

capital. Whereas the -total area 
farmed in the United States has ex- 

panded a little during the past few 

years, the amount of labor available 
for farms is somewhat Jess than 

usual, from which Professor Hibbard 

concludes that “a general move 

toward more intensive culture is out 
of the question.” 

Fertilizers—More than 150,000 
tons of nitrate of soda, a large part 
of which was originally provided for 
munitions purposes, was sold to 
farmers at cost under the provisions 
of the Food Control Act. Following 
the armistice the War Department 
released to the Department of Agri- 
culture 111,000 tons of nitrate at a 
salvage price, and to this was added 
40,000 tons obtained by the Depart- 
ment from Chile too late for use in 
1918. ‘The full amount was taken by 
farmers in quantities ranging from a 
bag of 200 pounds to 300- ‘ton. lots, Te- 
sulting in an estimated saving of 
$1,500,000. In addition to this nitro- 
gen supply, the production capacity 
of sulphate of ammonia plants was 
increased from 200,000 tons in 1913 
to approximately 400,000 tons in 
1919. The future of the Government 
plants constructed for fixing at- 
mospheric nitrogen in various forms 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 658) remained un- 
decided. In this connection Dr. J. G. 
Lipman of New Jersey was sent to 
Europe by the Department of Agri- 
culture in coéperation with the War 
Department to investigate especially 
the use which is being made of fixed 
nitrogen in agriculture. 

The production of potash in the 
United States in 1918 was about 
53,600 tons of-actual potash (po- 
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tassium oxide). The estimated pos- 
sible production of plants now ready 
for operation is 100,000 tons of actual 
potash, about half of which would be 
derived from natural brines from 
Nebraska lakes. Working with green- 
sand and greensand marl from New 
Jersey and Virginia, containing from 
1.52 to 7.63 per cent. of potash, the 
Department of Agriculture found that 
sufficient potash may be made avail- 
able from these materials to meet the 
needs of many farm crops. During 
the year considerable difficulty was 
experienced by potato growers from 
the use of the new American potashes 
made from brines, because of the pres- 
ence of considerable quantities of bor- 
ax. This material has a deleterious 
effect on plant growth, and where 
mixed fertilizers containing it are ap- 
plied to potatoes under certain cul- 
tural conditions, a poor stand fol- 
lowed, frequently resulting in heavy 
loss. The danger from this source 
and possible means of avoiding it 
are under scientific investigation. 
(See also XXIII, Agricultural Chem- 
istry.) 

Active propaganda is conducted in 
various parts of the country by the 
fertilizer manufacturers through 
their associations, especially in the 
South and Central West, based to 
considerable extent on local trials 
and the results of experiment-station 
work. Evidence of the attempt to 
maintain this propaganda on a sound 
basis is supplied by the provision of 
short courses for fertilizer salesmen 
arranged by several of the agricul- 
tural colleges at the request of the 
trade associations. The first of these 
was given at the New York State 
College of Agriculture in the summer 
of 1918 as a result of arrangements 
by the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. The success of this venture 
led the Southern Fertilizer Associa- 
tion to arrange to send its salesmen 
in the fall of 1919 to similar short 
courses of a week each provided by 
four agricultural colleges in its terri- 
tory. 

The Beet Sugar Industry.—There 
are now approximately 100 factories 
in the United States for making 
sugar from beets. About one-fourth 
of these factories were built during 
the war, which has given an impetus 


to beet-sugar production in _ this 
country. In recent years efforts have 
been made to produce sugar-beet seed 
in this country in commercial 
quantity. In 1918 nearly 6,000 acres 
of beet seed were grown, yielding 
over 4,000,000 lbs. Despite the in- 
crease in area and production of seed 
in recent‘ years it has been necessary 
to import about twice as much as is 
grown at home. To make the indus- 
try safe and permanent a very large 
increase in acreage of seed is con- 
sidered necessary, and on account of 
the shortage of seed in Europe and 
the probability of the large demand 
for it there with the increase return 
to beet growing, the Department of 
Agriculture has strongly urged beet 
growers to provide home-grown seed 
for the 1921 crop. The acreage was 
doubled in 1919 with a production of 
6,700,000 lbs. of seed. 

A bulletin entitled “The Sugar- 
Beet Industry in the United States,” 
by Dr. C. O. Townsend, was pub- 
lished by the Department of Agri- 
culture ,(Bull. No. 721), and another 
(No. 726) on ‘Production Costs in 
Sugar-Beet Growing.” A manual en- 
titled The Sugar Beet in America, by 
Dr. F. S. Harris, was published dur- 
ing the year (Macmillan). 

Sweet Clover.—Sweet-clover, for- 
merly despised as a weed, is being ex- 
tensively grown now over a quite 
wide range of country. It has be- 
come a prominent crop in rotations 
and as a catch crop for soil improve- 
ment, and has proved excellent for 
hay and pasture, a mixture with blue 


grass making a pasture with nearly 


double the carrying capacity of blue 
grass alone. The green material may 
be used to good advantage for silage, 
and it is frequently a profitable seed 
crop. 

Russian Sunflower.—The Russian 
sunflower is coming into prominence 
as a forage crop and especially for 
ensilage. Sown in rows 30 in. apart, 
the plants standing from nine to 12 
ft. high, yielded from 25 to 30 tons 
of forage per acre in Montana, which 
dairy and beef cattle liked as well as 
corn, either green or as silage. 

Range Management.—The estab- 
lishment of departments of range 
management in the Nevada, Utah, and 
Kansas agricultural colleges and ex- 
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periment stations marks the develop- 
ment of a new branch of agriculture 
in these institutions and attention to 
a new line of problems. The move- 
ment has grown in part out of the 
range-management studies conducted 
under the U. S. Forest Service. 
Along with these studies have gone 
quite extensive investigations of 
poisonous plants which cause large 
losses of range stock. The problem 
of handling sheep and cattle on the 
public domain to avoid loss from such 
plants is found to be more compli- 
cated than at first appeared. An- 
other line of study has to do with 
the relation of rodents to the flora 
and the forage supply of the range, 
and the carrying capacity where ro- 
dents are controlled. The native 
range plants that have high nutritive 
value and withstand drought excep- 
tionally well are being studied as to 
their life history, seeding habits, 
stages at which they are particularly 
subject to injury from overgrazing, 
ete. The work thus far shows, much 
opportunity in the direction of more 
rational use of the range, especially 
where control can be exercised, as in 
the case of forest-reserve ranges. 

Farm Lands.—The price of farm 
lands is increasing steadily in the 
United States, the average for 
medium-grade plow land being about 
$74.31 per acre on March 1, 1919, as 
compared with $68.38 a year previous, 
$62.17 in 1917, and $58.39 in 1916. 
The greatest percentage increase dur- 
ing the past year occurred in the 
South Atlantic states and Kentucky 
and Arkansas, and material increases 
were reported from Nebraska and 
South Dakota. Iowa is first in value; 
of plow lands, the average being $169 
per acre, followed by Illinois with 
$144. 

The Federal Department of Agri- 
culture has sounded a warning 
against this rapidly rising price of 
farm land and the probable results. 
There has been much speculation in 
these lands by persons who have 
reaped large profits without adding 
anything substantial to the value. 
Farmers have been induced to sell at 
what seemed to them high prices, to 
find that they must pay higher prices 
for other land, and have thus lost 
thousands of dollars. The Depart- 
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ment has warned that farmers buying 
land at present high prices may find 
the returns on the investment ab- 
normally small when normal condi- 
tions are restored, and may be seri- 
ously embarrassed if the purchase is 
made largely on credit. 

Soldiers and Farming.—As_ the 
time for discharge approached sol- 
diers at the camps displayed much 


interest in going into agriculture, 


either through buying or renting 
farms or securing positions on farms. 
Many of the discharged men obtained 
employment through the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department 
of Labor, the large demand for farm 
labor of all kinds giving ample op- 
portunity for placing all who were 
interested. Various states gave con- 
siderable attention to setting forth 
opportunities for soldiers to settle on 
farms within their borders, and the 
generally prosperous. condition of 
farming afforded added attraction. 
A Federal measure for enabling dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors to ac- 
quire farms under favorable condi- 
tions was much agitated, various 
reclamation features being provided 
for. Although the measure found 
considerable support, it has thus far 
failed of favorable action in Congress. 
(See also Agricultural Legislation, 
infra.) 

In the comprehensive system for the 
instruction of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France agricultural 
instruction assumed a large place and 
met with a considerable measure of 
success. The instruction afforded 
was of various grades, to meet the 
diverse needs of the Army. The apex 
of the system was the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity at Beaune, but the bulk of the 
men were given subcollegiate instruc- 
tion chiefly at the many post and 
divisional schools. Some of the 
most striking work was done at the 
school of agriculture at Allerey and 
in the innumerable “farmers’ insti- 
tutes” and “farmers’ clubs.” The 
enterprise as a whole was in charge 
of President Kenyon L. Butterfield of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, who was assisted by a quite 
large crops of workers drawn from 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in this country. 
Many men in tle Army who had had 
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special training were assigned to 
assist in this instruction. Trips to 
farms, vineyards and gardens, cheese 
factories, and other rural enterprises 
were a distinctive and valuable fea- 
ture. Opportunity was thus afforded 
to observe at first hand the intensive 
farming, stock breeding, etc:, obtain- 
ing in France. 

Agricultural Census.—Prepara- 
tions were made during the year for 
the new agricultural census, to be 
taken on Jan. 1, 1920, in connection 
with the fourteenth United States 
census. The aim is to make it the 
most complete and accurate census of 
agriculture that has ever been taken 
in this country. The questions will 
include the acreage and production of 
crops, amount sold or to be sold, 
live-stock classification by sex and by 
age, acreage of woodland, and the 
amount of land on farms drained and 
needing drainage. Special considera- 
tion will also be given to matters of 
land tenure, farm mortgages, land 
utilization, irrigation, quantity of 
dairy products and wool produced, 
etc. The codperation of the county 
agricultural agents is being arranged 
for, and the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will assist in the 
undertaking. 

Miscellaneous.—David Lubin, of 
California, founder of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome and the American representa- 
tive on its permanent board, died at 
Rome on Jan. 1. 

A new Department of Agriculture 
was organized in Idaho under provi- 
sion of a law passed during the year. 
A commissioner was appointed and a 
board of nine agricultural advisors. 
Regulatory duties, supervision of agri- 
cultural fairs, and the promotion of 
marketing are to constitute the De- 
partment’s principal duties. (See 
also Agricultural Legislation, infra.) 

An Agricultural History Society 
was organized in Washington early in 
1919 to stimulate interest, promote 
study, and facilitate publication of 
researches in agricultural history. 

Coéperative motor-truck routes are 
being organized by farmers living at 
a distance from market, reducing cost 
of transporting products and effecting 
the added convenience of farm-to- 
farm pick-up service. These trucks 
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are also used to bring in. supplies. 

Bibliography.—The Experimental 
Station Record, published monthly by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is a current review of the world’s 
progress in agricultural research. 
The Agricultural Index (New York, 


H. W. Wilson Co.) is a monthly 
cumulative index to agricultural 
periodicals and bulletins. The 


Monthly Crop Reporter, published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gives current statistics of agricul- 
tural production and prices in the 
United States; foreign statistics are 
published in the annual Yearbook of 
the Department of Agricultwre. 


DAIRYING 
C. W. Larson 


Production and Prices.—The dairy- 
cattle population of the United States 
during the year 1919 failed to keep 
up the normal increase. This was due 
to the high cost of feed and the scar- 
city of labor, and also because of the 
inducements to use hay and pasture 
land for the growing of wheat, es- 
pecially in some states. The northern 
states hardly maintained their herds, 
whereas a considerable increase in the 
number of dairy-cattle is noted in 
nearly all of the southeastern states. 
There was, however, an enormous de- 
crease of cattle in Texas and Okla- 
homa by reason of the severe drouth. 

Although the dairy-cow population 
has not increased, the production of 
dairy products was the largest in the 
history of the country. This was 
brought about by more careful feed- 
ing of the animals. Creamery butter 
production was increased more than 
50 million pounds, although 20 
million pounds of cheese less than 
last year was made. Condensed-milk 
manufacture, however, made the enor- 
mous gain of over 300 million pounds. 
The most notable fact in the produc- 
tion of diary products is the enor- 
mous increase in the production of 
condensed milk, which amounted to 
almost two billion pounds of the 
finished product. 

There has been a steady increase in 
the price of the various dairy 
products, which has been the chief: 
factor in keeping up production dur- 
ing this time of labor shortage and 
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high-priced feed. Bottled milk in 
cities has ranged in price during the 
year from about 14 to 20 cents per 
quart. Butter and cheese have sold 
at record prices. (See also Statistics 
of Agriculture, infra.) 

The year 1919 marks a new epoch 
in the ice-cream industry. With the 
coming of prohibition there has been 
an enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of ice cream. Some states have 
shown as high as 50 to 75 per cent. 
increase over the year before, and 
some cities have consumed two or 
three times as much ice cream as 
formerly. The increased quantities 
of milk, cream, and powdered and 
condensed milk used in this product 
have had a noticeable effect upon the 
industry. 

Organization of Dairymen.—The 
tendency of milk producers to or- 
ganize for collective buying and sell- 
ing has increased until in many sec- 
tions, especially those supplying milk 
for direct consumption, a very large 
percentage of the producers now be- 
long to such organizations. In some 
cities, notably New York, the price of 
milk to the consumer is adjusted on a 
fixed basis established by a committee 
of the producers’ organization and 
the milk distributors. In that city 
the formula used in 1918 for com- 
puting the price based upon the re- 
quirements of production has been 
changed to one based upon the price 
of butter and cheese. 

Exports of Dairy Products.—The 
same general tendency in exports that 
has been in evidence since the begin- 
ning of the European War in 1914 

‘was maintained during 1919. With 
the ending of the war the demand for 
condensed milk, supplied in immense 
quantities to the armies, has been 
maintained because of the increased’ 
use of this product by civilians. The 
net amount of condensed milk ex- 
ported was over 700 million pounds. 
This is about twice the amount that 
went into international trade from 
all countries at the time of the be- 
ginning of the war. 

The exports of butter during the 
year were the largest in recent years, 
, amounting to more than 33 million 
pounds. Cheese, on the other hand, 
decreased in export, as well as in 
production, the exports being only 18 


] 


million pounds, which was the least 
exported since 1914, less than half of 
the exports of 1918, and less than a 
third of those of 1917. 

Exports of Cattle—On account of 
the large destruction of dairy cattle 
in Europe, there has come a demand 
for American cattle, resulting during 
the year in shipments to France of 
about 12,000 head of dairy cows, 


chiefly of the Holstein breed. Plans” 


had been made for a very much larger 
shipment, but the buying was discon- 
tinued, chiefly on account of the lack 
of feed in France. Some of the other 
countries are also negotiating for cat- 
tle. 

Experimental Work.—The war pre- 
vented the importation of foreign 
varieties of cheese, and as a result 
there has sprung up a demand es- 
pecially for the Swiss and Roquefort 
types of chese. During the year the 
investigators of the Department of 
Agriculture succeeded in isolating the 
organisms that produce the flavor and 
eyes of the Swiss cheese, and a high- 
grade cheese of the Swiss variety is 
new being manufactured on a factory 
scale in this country. By mechani- 
cally controlling the humidity and 
temperature of the curing rooms, it 
has also been possible to imitate the 
climatic conditions of certain sections 
of France, and through this means 
cheese of the Roquefort type is being 
made successfully for the first time in 
America. The result of these two ex- 
periments will no doubt have a ma- 
terial bearing upon the future manu- 
facture of cheeses in this country. 

The most important other line of 
investigation undertaken during the 
year was an extensive breeding ex- 
periment operated by the Department 
of Agriculture in coéperation with a 
number of states, planned to breed 
systematically along definite lines for 
the purpose of establishing high pro- 
duction in dairy cattle. The experi- 
ment, which is for the purpose of de- 
veloping fundamental principles in 
such breeding, will be done on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Pure-Bred Sire Campaign.—For 
the purpose of improving the dairy 
cattle of the United States there has 
been inaugurated a nation-wide pure- 
bred sire campaign. It is planned to 
eliminate scrub“sires of all kinds on 
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The campaign provides 
for a diploma from the Department 


the farms. 


of Agriculture to each _live-stock 
owner who uses only pure-bred sires. 
This campaign, it is believed, will 
have an enormous effect upon the 
quality of the live stock developed in 
this country in the future. .. 

Milk Campaign.—The increased 
price of milk has -resulted in some 
cities in a decreased consumption of 
fluid milk. This was especially ob- 
served by health officials and child- 
welfare workers. When its harmful 
effects were noted, the various agen- 
cies interested in dairying, as well as 
the public health officials and others, 
undertook campaigns in many cities 
and also in some country districts:to 
encourage the use of milk. The work 
in some cities has been intensive, and 
has included lectures and demonstra- 
tions before school children and 
various other groups of people. The 
idea has been to point out the im- 
portance of milk in the diet, espe- 
cially for children, and to show the 
food value of it as compared with 
other foods. In a great many cases 
this campaign has been followed by 
record studies in the schools to deter- 
mine the effect of the increased con- 
sumption of milk. The discoveries of 
certain heretofore unknown constitu- 
ents in milk during the last two years 
resulted in further research revealing 
additional peculiar characteristics of 
milk very desirable for growing chil- 
dren. 


milk to normal and even above normal 
in some cases. | 

Dairy By-Products.—The high 
prices being paid for whole and con- 
densed milk have stimulated the 
manufacturers of butter and cheese 
to a fuller utilization of skim milk, 
buttermilk, and whey. As a result 
large quantities of skim condensed 
milk and milk powder from hutter- 
milk and skim milk are being made, 
and increased quantities of whey are 
being converted into albumen eheese 
and other varieties of whey cheese, 
milk sugar, and concentrated feeds, 
especially for chickens. The produc- 
tion of cottage cheese and casein 
from both skim milk and buttermilk 
have been resorted to in an increasing 
number of. plants. 
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The milk campaigns have re- 
sulted in an increased consumption’ of | 


LIVE STOCK 
Grorcr M. Rommen 


Meat Production.—The following 
table shows the production of meat 
in the United States, as estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
for the calendar years 1917 and 1918, 
in pounds: 


1917 | 1918 

Beef 6,653,000,000| 7,650,000,000 
Veal 731,000,000 815,000,000 
Pork 8,450,000,000 | 11,248,000,000 
Lamb and 

mutton 473,000,000 522,000,000 
Goat 18,000,000 15,000,000 

Total 16,325,000,000 | 20,250,000,000 


These figures show eloquently how 
well American meat producers met 
the demands of the Government and 
the Allies for greater meat produc- 
tion. Fortunately, production, except 
in the case of beef, seems to have 
been maintained during 1919. For 
the first six months of 1919 produc- 
tion was 10,012 million pounds, as 
compared with 9,586 million pounds 
during the same period of 1918. 
Beef production for the first six 
months of 1919 was 2,830 million 
pounds, compared with 3,295 million 
pounds for the same period. of 1918. 

Exports of meat products for the 
two last fiscal years ended June 30 
were as follows, in pounds: 


1918 LIL 
MOST, Lv eine 600,100,000 | 591,200,000 
Pork 1,706,500,000 | 2,724,900,000 
Lamb and 
mutton 2,100,000 2,200,000 


2,308,700,000 | 3,318,300,090 


The stupendous volume of the pork 
exports indicates strongly not only 
the remarkable production possibili- 
ties of American farms,*but also the 
great shortage of fats in Europe. 

The slaughter of animals under 
Federal inspection was as follows for 
the fiscal years ended June 30, 1919: 


1918 


10,938,415 
3,322,891 
8,769,497 

149,503 

35,448,848 


1919 


11,241,991 
3,674,227 
11,268,370 
125,660 
44,398,389 
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The proportion of Federal slaughter 
to total slaughter in the United 
States is approximately 60 per cent. 
in the case of hogs and sheep, 45 
per cent. in the case of calves, and 
75 per cent. for cattle. 

Meat-Animal Prices.—Prices of 
meat animals reached in 1919 the 
highest averages ever known July 
and August witnessing the crest. 
Lamb averages at Chicago were 
$17.75 per 100 lb. during the week 
of July 19, hog prices reached an 
average of $21.95 per 100 lb. during 
the week of July 12, and beef cattle 
averaged $17.30 per 100 lbs. during 
the week of Aug. 16. Extreme top 
Chicago prices were $18.25 during 
the week of July 19 on lambs, $23.60 
during the week of Aug. 2 on hogs, 
and $19.35 during the week of Aug. 
16 on beef steers. 

Pure-Bred Sire Campaign.—During 
the summer of 1919 the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, an- 
nounced a pure bred sire campaign 
to begin on Oct. 1, 1919, having for 
its slogan “Better sires, better stock,” 
and for its purpose the improvement 
of the domestic animals in the United 
States. The plan is to enroll the 
owners of pure-bred live stock through 
the county agents and other exten- 
sion workers, to issue an official 
emblem to persons so enrolled, to 
disseminate information on the prin- 
ciples of animal breeding, and to add 
the influence of the Government to 
the movement for the eradication of 
the scrub. 

Horses.—The horse industry in the 
United States is the only branch of 
the animal industry that did not en- 
joy a high degree of prosperity during 
the war. Although there has been a 
little improvement in the values of 
horses since: Jan. 1, 1919, prices are 
still far below those in Europe. Ex- 
ports to Europe have begun in a small 
way but are being confined to the 
better class of draft horses. It is ex- 
pected that the export trade will 
continue to grow with the increase in 
available shipping space, the increase 
in feed production in Europe, and 
the improvement in the rates of ex- 
change between Europe and_ the 
United States. An indication of the 
improved tone in the horse industry 


was observed in the showing of Per- 
cheron horses at the Ohio State Fair 
at Columbus, which is reported to 
have been the largest exhibition of 
this breed ever known in the United 
States. None of the horses shown 
was imported, indicating that Amer- 
ican breeders have taken advantage of 
the stoppage of exports from France 
on account of the war to make great 
advances in developing supplies of 
homebred animals. A few Percheron 
horses have been exported to Eng- 
land for breeding purposes during the 
year, from both the United States 
and Canada. 

Beef Cattle—tThe beef-cattle indus- 
try of the United! States is in a tran- 
sition stage. The great volume of 
beef exports maintained during the 
war will not continue, and although 
considerable quantities of beef are 
still being shipped abroad, Europe 
will depend more and more on sup- 
plies of this nature from the southern 
hemisphere. The beef produced in 
the United States will, therefore, 
again have to seek its bést outlet, 
the American demand. The restric- 
tion of the breeding of beef cattle 
during the last four years on account 
of the droughts in the West will 
probably tend to offset in the immedi- 
ate future the increase in the numbers 
of beef cattle elsewhere. The decline 
in prices following the signing of the 
armistice caught a few speculators 
who had bought feeders on the basis 
of the prices prevailing during the 
high tide of exports. Otherwise, out- 
side of the- drought areas, beef pro- 
ducers have had a fairly satisfactory 
year. 

The development of the industry 
continued in the South, and it is 
progressing in proportion to the 
progress of the campaign for the 
eradiction of the Texas-fever cattle 
tick. Up to Dee: 1, 1919, 70" per 
cent. of the territory originally 
quarantined had been released. On 
that date there were 219,581 sq. miles 
of area still infected. South Caro- 
lina was added to the list of states 
entirely released from quarantine. 

Sheep.—The open winter of 1918— 
19 on the western ranges and the 
favorable spring weather following 
resulted in one of the largest lamb 
crops known in the history ‘of the 
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western sheep industry. Wool prices, 
although not so high as the year be- 
fore, continued good, and have had 
an encouraging effect on the expan- 
sion of the sheep industry. The in- 
crease in the number of farms main- 
taining sheep throughout the farming 
regions is quite noticeable. A prime 
factor in this development has been 
the organization of codperative wool- 
marketing associations among the 
farmers. This movement has largely 
resulted in taking wool out of the 
hands of local buyers who often had 
no knowledge of wool+marketing con- 
ditions and handled their wool busi- 
ness with very little system. Wool in 
the farm states was formerly often 
classed with junk, and fair prices to 
farmers were impossible under such a 
system. Among the states that have 
been especially successful are New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. The movement started 
in New York State where it was first 
organized on a county basis, and that 
state now has a state federation of 
sheep and wool societies. 

Hogs.—To a certain extent the hog 
industry is sharing with the beef-cat- 
tle industry in the readjustment fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice, 
but whereas beef exports have mate- 
rially declined, the export of pork 
products are continuing in great vol- 
ume. Government.control over hog 
prices referred to in the YEAR Book 
for 1918 (p. 488) continued until 
March, 1919, at which time, the con- 
trol was removed. Since then hog 
growers have had the advantages of 
an open market. Prices advanced 
rapidly with the removal of Govern- 
ment control and in August reached 
a top of $23.60 per 100 Ib. at Chicago. 
Since that date prices have receded 
decidedly, particularly since the 
spring crop of 1919 began to reach 
the market, and there has been a 
marked fluctuation from day to day. 
However, American producers realize 
that the United States is the world’s 
source of pork supplies, and they are 
confident, therefore, in the mainte- 
nance of a strong export demand suf- 
ficient to absorb the surplus obtained 
through reasonable methods of pro- 
duction. 

The increase in pork production in 
the South has attracted much atten- 
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tion during the year. On Jan. 1, 
1919, Georgia was credited with more 
than 3,000,000 hogs, ranking seventh 
in the number of hogs among the 
states of the Union. The increase in 
southern production has gone far to- 
wards supplying the needs of the 
southern, trade, and this in turn 
makes it necessary to keep open the 
export channels for pork products. 
The swine industry in Texas is rap- 
idly recovering from the effects of 
the drought, which caused the com- 
plete liquidation of hogs on many 
farms in the western part of the 
state. It is a noteworthy fact that 
most of the farms in this area that 
maintained their herds of hogs in the 
face of the drought were those breed- 
ing pure-bred hogs. 

With the approval of Congress the 
Bureau of Animal Industry is begin- 
ning an investigation of the causes 
of “soft pork,” which is regarded as 
one of the most important problems, 
if not quite the most important, af- 
fecting the swine industry of the 
United States. The effect of pea- 
nuts, rice milling by-products, and 
forage plants as a whole on the qual- 
ity of pork will be studied in the 
hope that causes for this condition 
will be adequately determined and 
remedies suggested. 

The Northwestern Drovught.—The 
extreme drought in Texas and other 
parts of the Southwest was broken in 
the fall of 1918, but it has been du- 
plicated to a large extent in Montana 
and adjoining states, in parts of 
which territory adequate rainfall has 
not been registered in three years. 
The Montana drought has not been so 
disastrous to the ranges as the Texas 
drought, as the grass was not de- 
stroyed and the turf remained. The 
condition of live stock, therefore, was 
much better than in Texas, and prac- 
tically no animals had to be moved 
to save them from immediate starva- 
tion. The feed problem during the 
winter of 1919-20 is the most serious 
phase of the situation. Large num- 
bers of cattle and sheep were moved 
out, the inferior ones being sent di- 
rect to market, and the better class 
of feeders and breeding stock being 
placed on feed in other states. The 
Government assisted materially in 
this movement, the Department of 
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Agriculture organizing an emergency 
campaign directed by the Committee 
on Live-Stock Drought Relief. ‘Lhe 
Railroad Administration materially 
assisted by putting into effect re- 
duced transportation rates on live 
stock shipped out to be returned and 
on feed to be shipped into the drought 
areas. 

Stock Breeding for the South.— 
The record of southern exhibitors at 
the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion held at Chicago during the first 
week of December, 1919, demon- 
strated the development of animal 
industry under tick control. Nine 
grand championships went to south- 
ern exhibitors, as follows: Shorthorn 
bull and cow, Hereford bull, Aberdeen- 
Angus bull, Percheron mare, Poland 
China sow, Duroe Jersey boar, and 
Hampshire ram and ewe. Not all of 
these animals were actually bred in 
the South, but the fact that they were 
shown from southern farms shows that 
as good animals can be developed on 
southern farms as elsewhere. In ad- 
dition, the team from the Texas Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College was 
first in the students judging contest, 
and the team of Texas agricultural- 
club boys was second by a margin of 
only one point in the non-collegiate 
judging contest. 

Bibliography.—In its series of 
technical bulletins, the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has published 
the results of some of its work in the 
South with beef cattle, as Bulletins 
Nos. 628, 631, 761, 762, and 777. 
The following are the more important 
recent books on the subject of live 
stock: 


’ Corrny, W. C.—Productive Sheen Hus- 


bandry. (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
918.) ; 
Dawson, H. C.—Suecess with Hogs. 


(Chicago, Forbes Pub. Co., 1919.) 
Evans, Robert J.—Hogology. (Chicago, 
J. Doty Pub. Co., 1918.) 
Ewinec, P. V.—Southern Pork Production, 
(New York, Orange Judd, 1918.) 
KLPINHEINZ, F.—Sheep Management, 
Breeds, and Judging for Schools. Re- 
vised ed. (Madison, Wis., 1919.) 
Nouan, A. W., and GrRepnn, J. H.—Pig 
Raising. (Chicago, Row, Peterson & 
Co., 1918.) 


Roperts, H. Armstrong.—Commercial 


Poultry Raising. (Philadelphia, Mc- 
Kay, 1918.) 
SANDERS, Alvin H.—Shorthorn Cattle. 


Reyised ed. (Chicago, Sanders Pub. 


Co., 1918.) 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WittiaAm A. Hooker 


Legislation and Regulation.—The 
Agricultural Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1920 carried special 
appropriations of $1,500,000 for tu- 
berculosis-eradication work, $741,980 
for cattle-tick eradication, $641,045. 
for hog-cholera work, and $88,800 for 
dourine eradication. Of the supple- | 
mentary fund of $903,960 appropri- 
ated for meat inspection, $100,000 
may be used for the inspection of 
horse meat. Provision was made for 
an increase in the salaries of about. 
3,000 employees of the meat-inspec- 
tion ‘service and for overtime pay, 
the Government tc'be reimbursed for 
the latter by the cstablishments re- 
ceiving inspection. 

Veterinary Education.—A_ school 
of veterinary medicine was _estab- 
lished at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture; a four-year course lead- 
ing to the degree of D. V. M. is of- 
fered. 

Bovine Tuberculosis.——The work of 
eradicating tuberculosis carried on 
by Federal and state authorities in 
coédperation with cattle breeders’ as- 
sociations and herd owners has made 
rapid progress. A second list of 
herds officially accredited as free from 
tuberculosis and of herds that have 
passed successfully one test with a. 
view to certification, revised to April 
1, was issued, showing a total of 782 
herds containing 12,082 pure-bred 
and 6,939 grade animals as acered- 
ited, and 6,535 herds with 39,558 
pure-bred and 57,685 grade animals 
as once tested without reaction. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1919, was increased 
over that of the preceding year by 
$1,000,000 in order that indemnities. 
may be paid to owners of tuberculous. 
animals. The measure provides that 
the amount of the indemnity shall 
not exceed that paid by the state, and 
in no case shall be more than $25 
for a grade animal or $50 for a pure- 
bred animal. In response to a_ peti- 
tion received by the county commis- 
sioners from farmers, stockmen, and 
others asking that a special election 
be held to decide whether tubercu- 
losis-eradication work should be un- 


dertaken and made compulsory, a ref- 
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held in Clay 
County, Miss., in September, the first 
ever held in the United States on 
the subject of controlling bovine tu- 
berculosis. As the yote was favor- 
able the work of county-wide testing 
and eradication was immediately un- 
dertaken. 

The eradication work that has been 
earried on in the District of Columbia 
through compulsory testing with tu- 
berculin resulted in but eight animals 
out of 1,264, or 0.63 of one per cent., 
reacting in tests made during the last 
year. A conference of Federal and 
state officials called by Dr. J. R. 
Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mals Industry, for the consideration 
of questions relating to the promotion 
of the tuberculosis-eradication cam- 
paign was held at Chicago, Oct. 6 to 
8, in connection with the National 
Dairy Show. 

Cattle-Tick Eradication.—The work 
of eradicating the cattle tick went 
forward, and practically the same 
area as that of the banner year of 
1918 was released from quarantine. 
With the 50,555 sq. miles of territory 
in six States released during the 
year, a grand total of 509,000 sq. 
miles, or 70 per cent. of the area in- 
fested in 1906, has been freed from 
ticks. The dippings, of which there 
were 47,843,791, far exceeded those of 
any previous year. The adoption of 
the poster system of disseminating 
information made use of during the 
year gave very satisfactory results, 
and in this way a campaign for early 
dipping was made particularly effec- 
tive, the dipping commencing in 
March. A record was made in Ala- 
bama, where a state-wide law ap- 
proved by the governor on Feb. 7 was 
put into effect in 30 days. As a re- 
sult of this law, eradication became 
compulsory in the 24 counties of the 
state that remained infected, and 22 
of them were released from quaran- 
tine on Dee. 1. A similar law en- 
acted in Georgia at the 1918 session 
of the legislature became effective on 
Dec. 31, 1919. 

Dourine.—Eradication work with 
dourine has resulted in its great re- 
duction in Montana and South Da- 
kota, its practical elimination from 
North Dakota, Wyoming, and Ne- 
braska, and its complete elimination 


from Iowa. Its eradication in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, where it oc- 
curs largely on Indian reservations, 
has been more difficult, but satisfac- _ 
tory progress has been made. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, serum samples from 46,819 ani- 
mals were tested; 1,143 gave positive 
reactions, and the animals were de- 
stroyed. The percentage of reactions 
in the tests during 1919 was prac- 
tically the same as that for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Hog Cholera.—tInvestigations con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry have led to the conclu- 
sion that the stable fiy, which is a 
blood sucker, takes up and harbors 
the virus of hog cholera, and that it 
may, under favorable conditions, con- 
vey the disease to healthy animals. 
Negative results were obtained with 
the house fly, indicating that it is 
not an important agent in the con- 
veyance of hog cholera from farm to 
farm. In the course of an investiga- 
tion at the Indiana Experiment Sta- 
tion 20 different so-called medicinal 
hog-cholera remedies and cures were 
tested, none of which controlled the 
disease. 

Anthrax.—In combating outbreaks 
of anthrax in the Gulf Coast region 
30,000 to 35,000 animals were im- 
munized by agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Investi- 
gations by Morris at the Louisiana 
Experiment Station have shown that 
blood-sucking flies and mosquitoes 
are capable of transmitting anthrax 
by feeding upon a healthy animal 
after sucking blood from an infected 
one. He also found that the house, 
blue-bottle, and green-bottle flies are 
capable of carrying anthrax -infec- 
tion to wounds of healthy animals 
after having fed upon or developed in 
anthrax-infected material. 

Equine Influenza.—In equine-infiu- 
enza work in codperation with the 
War Department 507,559 horses and 
mules were inspected at the large 
horse markets by agents of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.® Of these 
5,341 animals were sent to isolation 
hospitals. 

Sheep and Cattle Scab—The ap- 
propriation for sheep scab was con- 
siderably increased for work against 
the outbreaks that had taken place, 
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principally in Idaho, because of the 
let-up in the work during the war. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, there were 22,394, 561 sheep in- 
spected and 10,518,196 dipped, an in- 
crease of 14 and 88.3 per cent. re- 
spectively, over the preceding year. 
In cattle-seab work 935,529 animals 
were dipped, an increase of 46.1 per 
cent. over the preceding year. 
Forage Poisoning or Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis in Horses.—An outbreak 
of the disease of horses commonly 
known as “Kansas horse disease” took 
place in western Kansas and eastern 
Colorado and caused the loss of sev- 
eral hundred horses. A campaign 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Colorado 
Agricultural College is thought to 
have checked the epidemic. The 
cause of this disease, which occa- 
sioned a loss of 20,000 horses in 1912 
(A. Y. B., 1912, p. 461), though not 


as yet determined, is thought to be 


a fungus or bacillus which occurs on 
forage. The antitoxic serum _ pre- 
pared by Graham (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 
449) has been used in botulism pois- 
oning in man with strikingly favor- 
able results. 

Ascarids.—Further investigations 
by Ransom and Foster (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 491) have led to the con- 
clusion that Ascaris ovis, occasion- 
ally found in sheep, is merely the pig 
Ascaris in a strange host. These au- 
thors point out that the symptoms 
shown by experimentally infected pigs 
at the time of the invasion of the 
lungs by the larvae are frequently ex- 
actly similar to those exhibited by 
pigs suffering from “thumps,” a pop- 
ular name for a serious condition of 
very common occurrence among pigs. 
Thus it is not improbable that As- 
caris is an important factor in the 
production of “thumps,” since the 
organisms commonly occur as a par- 
asite of pigs. 

Trichinae.—In experiments by Ran- 
som and Schwartz it was found that 
the vitality of the larvae of Trichin- 
ella spir@lis, the cause of trichinosis, 
is quickly destroyed by exposure of 
the parasites to a temperature of 
131° F. gradually attained, and this 
temperature they consider to be the 
thermal death point. Upon the basis 
of their investigations the Federal 
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Bureau of Animal Industry has se- 
lected a temperature of 137° F. as 
the minimum temperature to which 
pork, and products containing pork, 
are required to be heated when cooked 
in meat-packing establishments oper- 
ating under the Federal meat-inspec- 
tion law. 

Horse-Meat Inspection—A grow- 
ing demand for the utilization of the 
meat of the horse, of which there are © 
many on the western range too small 
or too wild to be of other use, led to 
an amendment to the regulations gov- 
erning meat inspection and to an ap- 
propriation by Congress of $100,000 
for such inspection. Under the new 
regulations every establishment in 
which horses are slaughtered for the 
preparation of food products for 
transportation or sale in interstate or 
foreign commerce must be Federally 
inspected. The slaughter of horses 
and the preparation and handling of 
horse meat must be conducted in es- 
tablishments separated from those in 
which other animals are killed and 
handled. All horse meat or horse 
meat products must bear the label, 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.” 
This inspection will open a market 
for the inferior animals, thus saving 
feed for cattle and sheep, adding 
hides to the leather supply, and in- 
creasing meat stocks. (See also Ag- 
ricultural Legislation, infra.) 
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DISEASES OF PLANTS 
Wattrer H. Evans 


Societies and Institutions.—The 
tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Phytopathological Society was 
held at Baltimore, Dec. 23-28, 1918. 
The fifth Conference of Cereal Pathol- 
ogists was held in St. Louis, Mo., 
June 5-7, 1919. <A field meeting of 
American and foreign plant patholo- 
gists occurred on Long Island, N. Y., 
June 24-27, for the special purpose of 
studying potato mosaic and leaf roll. 
An International White-Pine Blister 
Rust Conference for western North 
America was held at Portland, Ore., 
April 23-24, to consider means for 
preventing the spread of the white- 
pine rust to the regions west of the 
Mississippi Valley. A Canadian 
branch of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society was formed during the 
year with Prof. J. E. Howitt as Pres- 
ident. An Institute of Phytopatho- 
logical Research has been established 
at the Rothamsted Experiment Sta- 
tion, England, and an Imperial Bu- 
reau of Mycology has been proposed 
by the Imperial War Conference. It 
will be located at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, Kew, England, and will work 
in close coéperation with that insti- 
tution. 

Legislation and Regulation.—Con- 
gress has appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for plant-disease 
investigations and control for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, more than 
$1,092,000. The larger items specifi- 
eally appropriated for are: citrus dis- 
eases, $196,320; white-pine blister 
rust, $220;728; black and stripe rusts 
of cereals, $100,000; eradication of 
barberry, etc., $150,000; forest pa- 
thology, $82,315; orchard and other 
fruit diseases, $80,925; cotton and 
truck-crop diseases, $87,800; take-all 
and flag smut diseases of cereals, $50, 
000. Specific authority was given 
for the Plant Disease Survey. In ad- 
dition to the above, an appropriation 
of $129,000 was made to the Federal 
Horticultural Board for its work in 
connection with quarantines and in- 
spection against the introduction of 
insect pests and fungus diseases of 
plants. Three Federal quarantines 
were established during the year. 
Quarantine No. 37 became effective 


June 1, 1919. Under its provisions 
the importation of nursery stock, 
plants, and seeds is prohibited, except 
as provided in the regulations of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. Quar- 
antine No. 38, promulgated in April, 
prohibits the interstate movement of 
the common barberry and _ related 
plants which serve as alternate hosts 
for the stem rust of wheat. Quaran- 
tine No. 39, which became effective 
on Aug. 15, regulates the importa- 
tion of rice; wheat, and other cereals 
from various countries on account of 
the presence in those countries of the 
flag smut (Urocystis tritici) and 
take-all (Ophiobolus graminis) (see 
infra) . 

Cereal Diseases——Two serious dis- 
eases of wheat, hitherto unknown in 
the United States, made their ap- 
pearance in the spring of 1919, flag 
smut, due to Urocystis tritici, and 
take-all, attributed to Ophiobolus 
graminis. Both diseases cause seri- 
ous losses in Australia and other 
countries, but the source from which 
they came and the manner of their 
introduction into this country are un; 
known. Take-all has been reported 
from three counties in Illinois and 
three counties in Indiana. The flag 
smut is known to occur only in one 
county in Illinois. Efforts are be- 
ing made to stamp out both diseases. 
A conference on these diseases was 
held in St. Louis, Mo., on May 12. 
In Australia, where take-all has been 
known for some time, Pridham claims 
that, in addition to Ophiobolus gram- 
inis, other funi cause similar trou- 
bles. He enumerates Cladosporium 
herbarum, Fusarium rubiginosum, 
and Mucor racemosus as causing sim- 
ilar effects. Hoffer has shown that 
some of the rots of corn roots, stalks, 
and ears, and the scab of wheat are 
due to the same organisms, Gibberella 
spp. In Java a serious disease of 
corn is due to Sclerospora javanica, 
but Palm has recently shown that it 
differs from a similar disease of maize 
in India. In connection with studies 
on wheat rusts, mildews, ete., quite a 
number of investigators have re- 
ported on biological forms of rusts 
and mildews of cereals, many of the 
forms being quite closely limited as 
to their host relationships. The 
‘campaign for the eradication of the 
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common barberry, which carries the 
ecidial stage of the black or stem 
rust (Puccinia graminis) of wheat, 
was actively pursued during the past 
season. The occurrence of rusts on 
wheat and other plants in the absence 
of the’ ecial stage of the fungus is 
reported and explained by the pres- 
ence of perennial grasses which act as 
host plants for some of the rusts 
and thus carry them over the winter 
season. 

Forest-Tree Diseases.—Considerable 
activity has been noted in connection 
with investigations on diseases of 
forest trees. The white-pine blis- 
ter rust continues to demand at- 
tention in the northern portions of 
the United States from Minnesota 
eastward. Under the impulse of Fed- 
eral and state laws a large amount of 
scouting work has been done, as well 
as nursery inspection, and the white- 
pine rust was found in the New Eng- 
land states, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. On account of the fungus 
spending part of its cycle on currants 
and gooseberry bushes, the eradica- 
tion of such bushes is necessary for 
the control of the disease. Demon- 
stration areas have been established 
in white-pine regions and the cost of 
Ribes eradication on 40,000 acres va- 
ried from 25 cents to $2.47 per acre. 
Similar investigations are in progress 
in Canada, 

Several contributions to the scien- 
tifie aspect of the white-pine rust 
have. appeared during the year. 
Several authors have announced that 
the fungus may winter over on the 
currant under certain conditions. 
Colley found the effect on the white 
pine varies with the age and vigor of 
the trees. Clinton has been success- 
ful in infecting both the white pine 
and various currants, and he found 
the infection of the white pine was 
through the leaves. A species of 
Cronartium known ‘to occur in Col- 
orado has been investigated; it has 
been found incapable of infecting the 
five-leaved pines, but it does attack 
the pifion pines, Pinus edulis and P. 
monophylla. 

The European’ poplar canker 
(Dothichiza populea) has been re- 
ported near Philadelphia, Pa., where 

- Lombardy poplars seem more suscept- 


ible to attack than other species. In 
the vicinity of New York City, where 
the chestnut blight nearly destroyed 
all chestnut trees, a number of speci- 
mens of American chestnut trees have 
been found that have proved resistant 
to blight. Attempts are being made 
to develop an immune or resistant 
strain for general propagation. A 
study of seedling diseases of conifer- 
ous trees has shown, according to - 
Hartley and associates, a number of 
species of fungus parasites capable of 
causing damping-off of pine and other 
seedlings. 

Diseases of Fruits and Fruit Trees. 
—The apple blotch, Phyllosticta soli- 
taria, is reported as a serious menace 
to apple culture in various parts of 
the country. Gunderson claims that 
almost perfect control of the disease 


,was secured by two sprayings with 


Bordeaux mixture or of lime sul- 
phur. Grove reports the presence of 
a bacterial blossom blight of pears in 
England, and his data appear to indi- 
cate the organisms winter over in the 
soil. The fire blight of pears, hith- 
erto almost unknown in the mountain 
regions of California, has assumed an 
epidemic form in the northern part of 
the state. The bacterial blight of 
walnuts has been reported from sev- 
eral localities in South Africa. Faw- 
cett has described a disease of avoc- 
ado trees in Florida that is caused by 
the organism responsible for citrus 
scab, Cladosporium citri. The goose- 
berry mildew, Spherotheca mors-uvae, 
known to be present in England for 
several years, was reported in France 
by Vercier. 

The campaign for the eradication 
of citrus canker in Florida is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. On June 30, 
1919, there remained but six proper- 
ties classed as infected, only one of 
which was a new infection; nearly 
500 properties had been declared as 
no longer danger centers. The citrus 
canker has appeared in South Africa, 
and the methods of eradication 
adopted in Florida are being put into~ 
effect with good results. Hutchinson 
has recently reported the presence of 
citrus canker in India, where it ap- 
parently has existed for several years. 
Experiments by Lee in the Philippine 
Islands have shown that Pseudo- 
monas citri, the cause of the canker, 
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‘is capable of infecting a number of 
species of plants belonging to the 
Rutaceae as well as Lansiwm domesti- 
cum, a. nonrutaceous tree grown for 
its edible fruits. 

Miscellaneous Diseases.—The mot- 
tling disease of sugar cane, previously 
reported in Porto Rico (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 491), continues to spread in 
that island, and it is reported to be 
present in the cane-growing regions 
of the southern United States. In 
Porto Rico some promise of relief is 
seen in the resistance of certain va- 
rieties to the disease, and one variety, 
a Japanese cane known as Kavan- 
gieri, introduced from Argentina, is 
being propagated for extensive plant- 
ing. Preliminary reports by Carpen- 
ter in Hawaii indicate that the dis- 
ease of cane known in that territory 
as the Lahaina disease is due to a 
specific organism which has heen iso- 
lated and studied. Cobb reported se- 
vere infestation of sugar cane by 
nematodes in Tlorida. The black 
wart disease of potatoes due to Chry- 
sophlyctis endobiotica, first reported 
Pagplols aid Vc Bo! 1018.) 1p) 493) 
eontinues to be of interest. Contin- 
ued surveys have shown a few addi- 
tional localities where the disease is 
present, it having been found in Cam- 
bria County, Pa., and in two counties 
in West Virginia. None is an im- 
portant potato-growing region. A 
new disease of potato has made its 
appearance in Ireland. It is said to 
be caused by a species of Phytoph- 
thora allied to that responsible for 
the late blight. Owen has described 
a spot disease of potato tubers due 
to Odspora pustulans. The diseases 
of potato known as mosaic, leaf roll, 
spindling sprout, ete., all of which 
are of unknown causation, are con- 
tinuing to give concern to plant pa- 

'thologists. Nishimura has found 
that Physalis alkekewgi may act as a 
carrier of the mosaic of tobacco, to- 
mato, etc., without itself showing any 

evidence of disease. 

Control of Plant Diseases.—In con- 
tinuation of the war emergency work 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 492), measures for 
the control of plant diseases are 
receiving the attention of many 

pathologists. Recent investigations 

have shown many additional dis- 
eases to be seed-borne, and a number 


of seed treatments have been recently 
described. The treatment of cucum- 
ber seed with solutions of corrosive 
sublimate or formaldehyde will pre- 
vent the angular leaf spot to a great 
degree. Bisby and ‘Tolaas found 
treatment of seed potatoes with a so- 
lution of copper sulphate efficient in 
controlling the black scurf. Mackie 
found copper-sulphate treatment sat- 
isfactory for the control: of smut of 
wheat and barley in the Pacific 
Northwest, where, by reason of soil 
infection, formaldehyde treatments 
are not effective. Melhus and Rhodes 
report that suspending seeds for 20 
sec. above a formaldehyde solution 
heated to 98 or 99° C. destroyed all 
fungi without injuring the seed. 
Braun claims soaking seed in water 
before treating them ‘with fungicides 
prevented injury to the seed and in- 
creased the germicidal efficiency of 
the treatment. At the Nevada Ex- 
periment Station, Headley found that 
heating potato tubers to 35 or 40° C, 
destroyed nematodes and did not in- 
jure the growing capacity of the tub- 
ers. Two new fungicides have been 
reported. Reimer claims cyanide of 
mereury a satisfactory disimfectant 
for use in the control of pear blight, 
and Laymond recommends caleium 
carbide for similar use for the con- 
trol of downy and powdery mildew of 
the grape. 

Bibliography.—The following books 
on plant diseases have recently ap- 
peared: 


J—Fungi and Disease in 


Piants. (Caleutta, 1918.) 

RANKIN, W. H.—Manual of Tree Dis- 
eases. (New York, 1918.) 

SmirH, R. ©., Essic, E. O., and GRAY, 
G. P.—Handbook of Plant Disease and 
Fest Gontrol. (Berkeley, Cal., 1918.) 

TAUBENHAUS, J. J.—Wiseases of VLruck 
Crops and Their Contro.. (New York, 


Burior, #. 


1918.) 

WuHrTZELL, H. H—<An Outline of the 
History of Phytopathology. (Philadel- 
phia, 1918.) 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 
Wirrram A. Hooker 


Societies—The tenth annual meet- 
ine of the American Association of 
Economie Entomologists was held at 
Baltimore in December, 1918; W. C. 
O'Kane of New Hampshire ' was 
elected President. 
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Appropriations.—The agricultural 
Appropriation Act approved on July 
24 carried $1,371,360 for the work of 
the Bureau of Entomology, $123,940 
for the enforcement of the Insecticide 
Act, and $129,000 for the work of the 
Federal .Horticultural Board. The 
appropriations included $105,780 for 
deciduous-fruit and nut insect inves- 
tigations; $147,060 for cereal- and 
forage-crop insects; $100,400 for 
southern field-crop insects; $134,960 
for truck-crop and stored-product in- 
sects; $35,000 for bee culture; $16,- 
500 for tropical and subtropical fruit 
insects; and $62,330 for miscellaneous 
insects. In addition, special appro- 
priations were made of $595,800 for 
work with the pink bollworm of cot- 
ton; $304,050 for the gypsy and 
brown-tail moth; $250,000 for the 
European corn borer; $32,000 for 
the Mediterranean and other fruit 
flies, and $5,000 for work with the 
camphor thrips. 

Pink Bollworm of Cotton.—The 
work against the pink bollworm (A. 
Y. B., 1918, p. 494) was pressed with 
great vigor. Not a single specimen 
was found in any of the districts 
where eradication work had been car- 
ried on in 1918, except at El Vista, in 
an isolated district 14 miles south of 
Beaumont, Tex., where several were 
found late in October. In the eradi- 
cation work in infested areas 3,163 
acres were cleared at Barstow, 1,086 
acres at Pecos, and 508 acres in the 
Big Bend district of Texas. The ab- 
sence of grass in the fields and of vol- 
unteer cotton in western Texas made 
the task much easier than in the hu- 
mid area. A new act in relation to 
the pink bollworm passed by the legis- 
lature of Texas was approved by the 
governor on March 10. This act, 
which corrects certan defects in the 
old act, provides for the establish- 
ment of regulated zones or districts 
in which the growing of cotton may 
be permitted. Under this act the 
growing of cotton in the old Trinity 
Bay district was permitted under reg- 
ulation. A  cotton-free zone was 
maintained in Kinney, Maverick, and 
Valverde counties and an area in the 
Big Bend district, which border on 
the river opposite infested territory 
in Mexico. Houses’ erected at 
Brownsville, Laredo, Kagle Pass, Del 
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Reo, and El] Paso for the fumigation 
of trains from the infested area in 
Mexico were ready for operation on 
Oct. 1. A farmer’s bulletin on the 
pest by Hunter has been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton Boll-Weevil.—tThe favorable 
condition for hibernation due to the 
mild winter of 1918-19 resulted in 
an unusually large boll-weevil infes- 
tation. Along the eastern border the 
weevil reached the limit of the cot- 
ton belt in Habersham County in ex- 
treme northeastern Georgia, and ex- 
tended over the southern half of 
South Carolina and into the sea-is- 
land cotton district off the coast. On 
Oct. 15 it was found in North Caro- 
lina for the first time at Tabor, Co- 
lumbus County, in the extreme south- 
eastern part of the state. Mention 
may also be made of an isolated in- 
festation found late in 1918 at Carls- 
bad in Eddy County, N. M. The work 
of the Bureau of Entomology has 
shown that dry, powdered calcium ar- 
senate applied by dusting machines is 
the best poison for holl-weevil de- 
struction. A machine for dusting 
large areas, perfected during the year 
by agents of that Bureau, will be 
manufactured in considerable quan- 
tity for use during the season of 
1920. 

European Corn Borer.—There was 
a considerable extension in the area 
infested by Pyrausta nubilalis, which 
has been found in two counties of 
New Hampshire bordering on Massa- 
chusetts and at the base of the Cape 
Cod peninsula, 60 miles south of Bos- 
ton. Late in the year 1918 an infes- 
tation was found in the vicinity of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and in 1919 
further infestations were found east 
of the Hudson opposite Albany and 
in Erie Counties in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and southwestern New 
York. In addition to the $250,000 
appropriated for control work with 
this pest, a special appropriation of 
$500,000 was asked of Congress in 
October. The work is aimed at hold- 
ing it as closely as possible to the 
present infested area and preventing 
its spread to the important corn- 
growing sections of the country. <A 
conference of state and Federal offi- 
cials at which methods of dealing 
with it were taken up was held at 
4 
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Albany on Aug. 28, and at Boston on 
Aug. 29. A detailed report of studies 
of the pest by Vinal and Caffrey was 
issued from the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station, and a farmer’s bul- 
letin was prepared by Caffrey. 

Japanese Flower Beetle.—Work 
against the Japanese flower beetle, 
which has become established in Bur- 
lington County, N. J., was pressed 
vigorously by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in codperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. - There was a considerable in- 
crease in the area infested and in the 
abundance of the pest within the in- 
fested area, it being estimated that 
the beetle was 150 per cent. more 
abundant in October than at the same 
time in 1918. An account of the 
beetle and the control work under 
way was published by Goodwin in the 
Journal of Economic Entomology for 
February. 

Sweet Potato Weevil.—This borer 
was held in check in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi through 
the use of weevil-free propagation 
material. In northern Florida and 
southern Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi the areas are gradually 
being reduced. A farmer’s bulletin 
on this pest by Chittenden was issued 
during the year. 

Gypsy Moth.—The unfavorable 
weather condition of the winter of 
1917-18, together with extensive 
clean-up operations on the western 
border of the gypsy-moth infested 
area, resulted in the release from 
quarantine in 1919 of an area of 1,- 
700 sq. miles and had the effect of 
entirely releasing the state of Ver- 
mont from quarantine. 

Periodical Cicada.—The appear- 
ance of brood X of the periodical 
cicada or so-called 17-year locust, 
took place as scheduled. In the lat- 
itude of Washington, D. C., it began 
emerging in considerable numbers on 
the night of May 21, and tree trunks, 
branches, and leaves were soon 
thickly studded with the cast pupa 
skins. The music of the insects was 
in the air for the month which fol- 
lowed, and the landscape was marred 
by the dead terminal twigs of de- 
ciduous trees, particularly oaks, 
caused by the deposition of eggs in 
the branches. 


Potato Aphid.—It was found by 
Britton and Zappe that the potato- 
plant louse can be destroyed by the 
application of kerosene emulsion con- 
sisting of 30 oz. laundry soap, four 
gallons kerosene, and two gallons 
hot water, diluted to make 50 gal. 
of spray. The materials cost but 
half as much as nicotine and possess 
the additional advantage of being ob- 
tainable at any grocery store. An ex- 
tended investigation of the biology 
of this pest at the Virginia Truck 
Station near Norfolk was reported 
upon by Smith. Investigations at 
that station have shown it to be a 
serious enemy of several other crops, 
particularly spinach, and that it. 
plays an important part in the trans- 
mission of spinach blight. 

Potato Leafhopper and Hopperburn. 
—Investigations by Ball have shown 
that the disease known as potato leaf 
burn, which has caused considerable: 
injury to the potato crop in the 


North, is caused or transmitted by 
the potato leafhopper (EHmpoasca 
mali). Both the nymphs and adults 


of this insect were controlled with 
two applications, 10 days apart, of 
rather strong kerosene emulsion or 
Plack Leaf 40, applied from opposite 
directions. ‘The detailed report of the: 
investigations was published as a bul- 
letin of the Wisconsin BEDS of 
Agriculture. 

Apple Psyllid.—The appearance in 
North America of Psylla mali, a Bu- 
ropean pest, was reported by Brittain, 
who found it established and a 
source of injury near Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. 

Oriental Peach Moth.—A survey of 
the distribution of Laspeyresia mo- 
lesta shows it to occur in Virginia 
as far west as Leesburg, Loudoun. 
County, in southern and western 
Maryland, in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster, Pa., in northern 
New Jersey, on Manhattan and Long 
Islands, in southern Connecticut, and 
in extreme southern New York. 

Walnut Aphis.—Investigations by 
Smith in California have led to the 
preparation of an insecticide by use 
of which the walnut aphis can be 
effectively controlled. This is a dry 
dusting mixture composed of kaolin, 
74 per cent., and hydrated lime, 24 
per cent., upon which two per cent. 
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of nicotine sulphate is sprayed. 
This mixture is blown upon the trees 
by means of a duster driven by a 
three horsepower gasoline engine. 
The average application of two to 
three pounds of the material per tree 
gives a kill of 95 per cent. It is pre- 
pared at a cost of but five cents per 
pound, and from 20 to 40 acres can be 
dusted per day. 

Insect Parasitism of Nestling 
Birds.—Investigations by Plath in 
California have shown that nestling 
birds of many species, are parasitized 
by the maggots of a muscid fly. Of 
63 nests examined, representing six 
species, 39 were infested by parasitic 
mageots. These maggots, which are 
dependent upon blood in order to de- 
velop, attach to and suck the blood of 
nestlings at night and rest in the 
lower parts of the nest during the 
day. Plath concludes that from five 
to 10 per cent. of the parasitized nes- 
tlings succumb from loss of blood and 
others which become full fledged are 
so weakened as to become an easy 
prey to rapacious animals. 

Insecticides.—The use of liquid hy- 
drocyanie acid for fumigation -of cit- 
rus trees, first publicly demonstrated 
in the spring of 1916 by William 
Dingle of Los Angeles, Cal., one of 
the inventors of the machine method 
of generation, has proved so satisfac- 
tory that it is rapidly displacing the 
other methods. Unlike the pot-gene- 
rated gas the scale mortality is 
greatest at the bottom of the tent 
where the infestation is usually the 
most severe. Reports upon the 
method by Woglum and Quayle were 
issued during the year. Davis re- 
ported that tests made in various 
parts of the country show that a 
finely powdered crude arsenious ox- 
ide obtained from a Montana copper 
smelter is a satisfactory substitute 
for Paris green for use in baits for 
grasshoppers and cutworms. This 
arsenical can be obtained commerci- 
ally at one-seventh the cost of Paris 
green. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
H. L. Knieut 


Federal Legislation—The closing 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
was practically devoid of agricultural 
legislation, even the annual Appropri- 
ation Act for the,support of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture failing of 
passage before the adjournment on 
March 4, 1919 (see I, Congress). 
Most of the pending measures were re- 
introduced in the special session of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress which con- 
vened in May, together with numer- 
ous additional projects. The most 
important piece of legislation to be 
completed by this Congress was the 
Appropriation Act, which became 
law on July 24. This measure was 
first presented to the White House on 
July 1, but it was vetoed, by the Pres- 
ident because of a clause which had 
been inserted repealing the so-called 
daylight-saving law. The veto was 
sustained and a new bill formulated, 
identical in terms except for the omis- 
sion of the legislation regarding day- 
light saving and the inclusion. of a 
clause amending the public-land laws 
to assist settlers driven from their 
holdings in 1919 by drought (see also 
IX, Public Lands). 

The principal provisions of the Act 
are discussed elsewhere (see Agricul- 
ture. supra). Special mention may 
be made of amendments to three ear- 
lier laws embodied in it. Under one 
of these the Federal meat inspection 
was extended to’ equine meat and 
meat products (see Veterinary Medi- 
cine, supra). A second specifically 
applied the net-weight provision of 
the Food and Drugs Act to wrapped ~ 
meats. The third amended the U. S. 
Warehouse Act by modifying certain 
requirements as to bonding and the 
issuance of negotiable receipts, with a 
view to securing the more general 
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utilization of the Act (see also XIII, 
Banking and Ourrency.) 

Abandonment of daylight saving 
on Oct. 26, 1919, was eventually ac- 
complished by the passage on Aug. 
20 of a separate measure over the 
President’s veto (see also I, Con- 
gress). Although opposition to the 
daylight-saving law was by no means 
restricted to farmers, they were as a 
rule vigorous advocates of its repeal, 
experience having shown that the ad- 
vancing of clocks during the summer 
seriously handicapped many farm op- 
erations. 

Considerable opposition was also 
manifested by farmers to the pro- 
posed National Soldier Settlement 
bill, favorably reported to the House 
on Aug. 1 by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. This measure authorized 
an initial appropriation of $500,000 
to be used under the administration 
of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the reclamation or development of 
lands for subdivision into farms to 
be eventually acquired by former 
soldiers or sailors. It was the expec- 
tation that under this legislation 
lands in the various states would be 
acquired and improved at the public 
expense, and the fear of ultimate 
competition with existing farm enter- 
prises, somewhat analogous to that 
which resulted so disastrously to east- 
ern agriculture following the opening 
to settlement of the public lands after 
the Civil War, found expression 
through the agricultural press and 
otherwise. A measure with somewhat 
similar purposes was favorably re- 
ported on Oct. 6 by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
This bill would establish a commis- 
sion on rural and urban home settle- 
ment for the investigation of the 
various problems of this subject, in- 
cluding farm settlement. (See also 
IX, Reclamation.) 

A bill amending the Federal Farm 
Loan Act was passed by the House, on 
Sept. 10; the amendments proposed 
were designed, for the most part, to 
simplify and expedite the procedure 
of obtaining farm loans (see also 
XIII, Banking and Currency). An- 
other important group of bills under 
consideration dealt with the distribu- 
tion and marketing of farm products, 
with a primary purpose to reduce 


the high cost of living. One of these, 
approved by the President on Oct. 22, 
extended the Food and Fuel Control 
Act to containers in which foods, 
feeds, and fertilizers are sold, and pro- 
vided a penalty for individual profit- 
eering through hoarding, willful de- 
struction of necessaries, or conspiracy 
in restricting their production or dis- 
tribution. Farmers and their associa- 
tions, however, were specifically ex- 
empted from these provisions of the 
Act as regards farm products raised 
by them. 

The cold storage of foods would be 
regulated by a bill passed by the 
House, on Sept. 30. This law would 
be under the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture; in gen- 
eral it would limit the cold storage 
of food in interstate commerce to 12 
months. A system of Federal licens- 
ing for stockyards and other agencies 
for the distribution of live stock and 
its products was proposed in the so- 
called Kenyon and Kendrick bills 
pending before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Ex- 
tended hearings were held on these 
measures, which were regarded ag 
vitally affecting live-stock produc- 
tion. A bill to prescribe standard 
weights of packages for flours, hom- 
iny, grits, corn-meal, and all com- 
mercial feeding stuffs was passed by 
the House on Dee. 8. Bills were also 
pending in the House for the estab- 
lishment of Federal standards for the 
classification of fertilizers, commer- 
cial foodstuffs, and fruits and vege- 
tables, and the inspection ‘of these 
commodities by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

State Legislation: Soldier Settle- 
ment Acts.—Legislation was adopted 
in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Maine, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming to assist 
returning soldiers and sailors to re- 
claim and develop farm lands, and in 
California the act of 1918 (4A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 317) was _ extensively 
amended. In most of these states pro- 
vision was made for codperation with 
the Federal Government in case of 
Federal legislation. Appropriations 
were made in several cases to institute 
the work, Washington allotting $150,- 
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000; Wyoming, $200,000; and South 
Dakota and Utah, $1,000,000 each. 

Agricultural Credit, Insurance, and 
Cooperation.—Kansas submitted an 
amendment to permit state aid in 
the purchase of farm homes, spe- 
cial preference being given to former 
service men. A comprehensive act 
was passed in Hawaii providing ter- 
ritorial aid for both real and _ per- 
sonal farm credit. Oklahoma appro- 
priated $250,000 for second mortgages 
on certain purchases of farm homes. 
The Farm Lands Loan Act of Maine 
was amended. The _hail-insurance 
laws of Montana and Nebraska were 
amended. A system of state hail in- 
surance was provided in South Da- 
kota, and of growing grain and cot- 
ton in Oklahoma. In South Caro- 
lina state insurance of cotton ware- 
houses and their contents was insti- 
tuted. Coéperative agricultural asso- 
ciations were regulated in Missouri 
and Pennsylvania. 

Marketing Farm  Products.—A 
state cotton-warehouse system was 
established in North Carolina with 
provision for leasing warehouses and 
closely regulating operations. Idaho, 
Montana, and Oklahoma required the 
licensing of warehouses, and Oregon 
and Washington amended their previ- 
ous laws. In California all food 
warehouses were declared public util- 
ities and regulated accordingly (see 
also X, Public Services). Colorado 
authorized municipal abattoirs and 
co -storage plants. A State Bureau 
of Marketing was established in Mis- 
souri, and additional authority given 
that in Pennsylvania. A State Trade 
Commission was organized in Mon- 
tana to include markets, foodstuffs, 
farm machinery, etc. The licensing 
of all commission dealers was required 
in Illinois, of live-stock commission 
dealers in Texas, egg dealers in II- 
linois, lowa, Missouri, and South Da- 
kota, and grain threshers in North 
Carolina. New Hampshire and New 
York amended their laws as to milk 
dealers. Standard grades and pack- 
ages for farm products were promul- 
gated in California, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, for apples in Con- 
necticut and New York, cranberries 
in Washington, grain grading in Col- 
orado and Montana, and potatoes in 
Nebraska. Certification for seed po- 
tatoes was authorized in Minnesota. 


Stimulating Animal Industry.—A 
State Board of Sheep Commissioners 
was established in Nevada to promote 
sheep raising and combat diseases. 
Illinois, New York, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin adopted 
more stringent dog laws in the in- 
terest of sheep raising. In Wyoming 
abandonment of sheep by a herder on 
an open range was made a misde- 
meanor. ; 

A compulsory stallion-registration 
law was adopted in New Mexico, with 
optional provision for other live 
stock, and the Colorado law was 
amended. The laws of Montana and 
Nevada as to the running of stock on 
the .open range were amended. In 
New Hampshire pure-bred registered 
sires of all classes of domestic ani- 
mals were exempted from taxation. 
The registration of bee owners was 
authorized in Connecticut. 

There was a general strengthening 
of laws to combat animal diseases. 
Action was taken as to diseases in 
general in Alaska, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Missouri, and North Carolina; 
against the cattle tick in Alabama; 
and against tuberculosis, usually to 
permit increased codperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, and West 
Virginia. 

Combating Plant Diseases and 
Pests.—The inspection and quarantine 
laws regarding plant diseases and in- 
sect pests were amended in Michigan, 
Oregon, and Washington, and new 
laws were enacted in Nebraska and 
New Mexico. With a view to com- 
bating black rust of cereals the 
eradication of the common barberry 
was required in Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, and South Dakota. 

Inspection and Other Regulatory 
Laws.—New codes relating to the in- 
spection of dairies, creameries, Bab- 
cock apparatus, dairy by-products, 
etc., were adopted in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington. The manufacture and sale of 
hog-cholera serum was regulated in 
North Carolina. Apiary inspection 
was instituted in Utah and Washing- 
ton, and the law was modified in 
Michigan. aa 
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New fertilizer laws were adopted in 
Connecticut, Nebraska, and South Da- 
kota, and amendments in Maine, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. In North Caro- 
lina standards for lime and marl were 
established, and the State was directed 
to furnish this product to farmers at 
reasonable cost, using convict labor if 
necessary. County courts in Ore- 
gon were authorized to obtain lime 
from the state plant to sell to farm- 
ers at cost. 

California, Minnesota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia adopted 
new feeding-stuff inspection laws, 
and there were amendments in Ala- 
bama and New Jersey. New Jersey 
also undertook the inspection of soil 
legume inoculants. New seed-inspec- 
tion laws or amendments were formu- 
lated in Illinois, Maine, Missouri, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. In Michigan the making of 
false claims of superiority of seeds 
was prohibited, and in Oklahoma the 
seller of defective seeds was made 
liable for damages. 


Insecticide and fungicide inspec- 


tion was begun in Tennessee and Utah, 
and the Washington law was amended. 
In Connecticut the licensing of “tree 
doctors” operating outside their own 
towns was required. Arkansas re- 
quired the licensing and bonding of 
dealers in nursery stock, and Massa- 
chusetts amended its inspection laws. 
Agricultural Education.—Alabama 
provided state aid to construct or 
repair rural school buildings. North 
Carolina and Oklahoma prescribed 
standard series of textbooks in agri- 
culture and home economics, and the 
former also required the examination 
of future teachers in these subjects. 
State Departments of Agriculture. 
—A noteworthy tendency was toward 
the centralization of the states’ ad- 
ministrative and regulatory functions 
in departments of agriculture. Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Massachusetts, and 
Minnesota established or reorganized 
such departments, and Indiana took 
somewhat comparable action in its 
Department of Conservation. Okla- 
homa authorized a State Farm and 
Industrial Council for the federation 
of its various county and. state-wide 
agricultural organizations. 


HORTICULTURE 
E. J. GLASSON 


Crop Conditions.—The fruit crop 
as a whole in 1919 compared favor- 
ably with that of the preceding year, 
whereas vegetable production was re- 
duced in both acreage and total yield. 
Exceptions to this rule were the 
short general apple crop and larger 
plantings of sweet potatoes. Sea- 
sonal conditions were generally un- 
favorable for a large pack of canned 
vegetables. On the other hand, the 
canned and dried-fruit output in Cali- 
fornia gave promise of being very 
large. ‘the upward trend in prices 
continued regardless of individual 
crop yields, and transportation facili- 
ties in the large shipping centers 
were inadequate for prompt distribu- 
tion. In Canada a light fruit crop 
was reported for Ontario with high 
prices. The Nova Scotia apple crop 
approximated 1,300,000 bbl., a marked 
increase over the 450,000 bbl. produced 
in 1918. 

The commercial apple crop was 
estimated at about 26,174,000 bbl.. 


as compared with 24,743,000 bbl. in 
1918. Although the citrus crop’ was 
somewhat reduced by the cold 
weather of early January, California 
shipped about 49,300 cars of citrus 
fruits in the 1918-19 season, as com- 
pared with 23,500 cars in the 1917-18 
season. Increased shipments of fresh 
peaches, plums, and grapes brought 
the total deciduous fruit shipments 
from the state to 30,000 cars, as com- 
pared with 27,500 cars in 1918. In 
view of the enactment of national pro- 
hibition, thousands of cars of wine 
grapes are now entering the fresh- 
fruit and = raisin markets. Cali- 
fornia’s walnut harvest was estimated 
at 48,000,000 lb., the largest in the 
history of the industry. Florida 
shipped about 22,500 cars of citrus 
fruits for the 1918-19 season, as 
compared with 14,500 cars for the 
1917-18 season. 

The total production of apples 
in the United States was 147,- 
457,000 bush., of peaches, 51,340,000 
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bush., and of pears, 13,498,000 bush., 
as compared with 169,911,000 bush. of 
apples, 34,133,000 bush. of peaches, 
and 12,933,000 bush. of pears, in 1918. 
The white-potato crop was estimated 
at 357,901,000 bush., and the sweet- 
potato crop at 103,579,000 bush., as 
compared with 411,860,000 bush. of 
white potatoes and 86,334,000 bush. 
of sweet potatoes in 1918. The bean 
crop was about 11,488,000 bush., as 
compared with 17,397,000 bush. in 
1918. The production of onions and 
cabbage was also lower than in 1918. 
The canned pineapple pack of the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1918 was 3,- 
847,315 cases, with prospects for a 
considerable increase in production in 
1919. 

Foreign Trade.—In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, the United 
States exported fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts worth $124,806,607, as 
compared with $61,445,379 in 1918. 
We imported $102,019,669 worth, as 
compared with $107,432,859 in 1918. 
The export figures are: fruits, 
$69,144,187; vegetables, $53,513,794; 
nuts, $2,148,607. The import figures 
are: fruits, $25,816,703; vegetables, 
$33,687,305; nuts, $42,515,661. That 
the value of the export trade was 
more than double that of any previous 
year was due both to increased ship- 
ments and to the prevailing high 
prices. Exports of dried and canned 
fruits, potatoes, beans, and peas were 
large. The decline in total value of 
imports is entirely chargeable to de- 
ereased imports of oil-bearing nuts. 
To offset this decline the United 
States imported $43,496,543 worth of 
cocoanut butter in 1919, as compared 
with $30,919,783 worth in 1918. Im- 
ports of peanut oil also increased 
from $7,311,824 worth in 1918 to 
$11,495,849 worth in 1919. Exports 
of nursery stock increased from 
$260,763 in 1918 to $333,356 in 1919. 
Imports of nursery stock decreased 
from $3,327,697 in 1918 to $2,363,553 
in 1919. 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
—The most important happening in 
the American fruit world during 1919 
was the incorporation, under a Dela- 
ware charter dated July 7, of the 
American Fruit Growers. With an 
authorized capital stock of $50,- 
000,000. this syndicate plans to do a 


nation-wide business in growing and 
distributing fruits and _ vegetables. 
The corporation has already acquired 
several million dollars worth of suc- 
cessful orchard properties in the lead- 
ing citrus and deciduous fruit regions 
of the country, and has placed them 
in charge of successful growers, fre- 
quently the former owners. Trained ™ 
men have been sought out to handle 
every phase of the enterprise. The 
American Fruit Growers also plans 
to enter into the canning and dehy- 
drating business and to own, as far 
as possible, plants for furnishing sup- 
plies such as fertilizers, crate ma- 
terial, etc. The feasibility of such a 
large undertaking and its influence on 
the fruit and vegetable industries, if 
successful, have been subjects of 
much speculation. As to its effect 
upon the general public, the manage- 
ment of the corporation has an- 
nounced that “it will tend to furnish 
fruits and vegetables to consumers at 
lower prices by elimination of un- 
necessary ‘handling profits and by 
better methods of production, picking, 
packing, and shipping.” -An investi- 
gation of the purposes and plans of 
the American Fruit Growers has ap- 
peared in two articles by W. H. 
Deans in Country Gentleman. for 
Sept. 27 and Oct. 4, 1919. 

Electrifying Plants.——During the 
three seasons 1916-1918 experiments 
were conducted at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden with tomatoes, 
string beans, sweet corn, and salvia 
to determine the value of electricity 
in stimulating plant growth. The de 
Graffigny “electrifier,” a French ap- 
paratus, was used in the experiments. 
As compared with untreated plants, 
the electrified plants showed consider- 
able increase in yegetative and repro- 
ductive growth, and the date of 
maturity was hastened. The investi- 
gators point out, however, that before 
electricity can come into practical 
use for stimulating plant growth, 
much has to be learned relative to 
the required quantity and intensity 
of the stimulus and the proper time 
of application during the life of the 
plant. 

New Fruits and Plants.—Recent 
breeding and selection work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
resulted in a number of ever-bearing 
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strawberries; some strawberries, pro- 
ducing large, luscious fruit, that are 
hardy in the interior of Alaska with 
no protection other than that af- 
forded by the snow; small-seeded 
blueberries of good flavor, three- 
fourths of an inch or more in diam- 
eter; and a hardy pillar or low- 
climbing rose, bearing pure white 
blossoms with prominent yellow 
stamens. Experiments conducted at 
the Department’s experiment station 
in Porto Rico have resulted in the 
production of vanilla beans of good 
quality and on a sufficiently large 
scale to make the vanilla industry 
appear promising. As a result of the 
Department’s bud-selection work with 
citrus fruits in California most of the 
new grapefruit groves have been 
planted with trees propagated from 
selected stock. A recent examination 
of a 40-acre Lisbon lemon orchard 
near Porterville, Cal., set out in 1907, 


with trees all grown from buds of a| 


very productive and valuable tree, 
failed to reveal a single off-strain 
tree. 

The breeding of hardy fruits for 
the northern plains region continues 
to yield promising results. The Iowa 
Experiment Station has secured sev- 
eral seedling apples from a cross of 
the Salome and Jonathan varieties. 
The keeping quality, attractive color, 
and high quality of these seedlings 
indicate that they will be of consider- 
able value in the future apple or- 


chards of the northern plains region. 
The plantation of G. C. Patten of 
Charles City, Iowa, where several 
thousand seedlings of apples, pears, 
and other kinds of fruit, represent- 
ing 40 years of effort by Mr. Patten, 
are located, has been purchased and 


added to the station material. 
Among recent introductions  an- 
nounced by the South Dakota state 


station are the Tecumseh, a fine extra- 
large plum of Shiro X Surprise pedi- 
gree, several seedling apples resistant 
to blight, and a hybrid pear with 
blight-resistant qualities. The Min- 
nesota State Fruit-Breeding Farm, 
sent out for testing during the year 
1919 specimens of several plums, a 
seedling blackberry, and an orna- 
mental cherry. 
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FORESTRY 
EK, J. GLASSON 


A National Policy of Forestry.— 
The experience of the war called sharp 
attention to the condition of our re- 
maining timber supplies. According 
to the U. S. Forester, Henry S. 
Graves, if the war emergency had 
come 15 years from now we would 
have had very great embarrassment 
in obtaining even the lumber needed 
for general construction, except at 
great sacrifice in time, cost, and 
crowding of the railroads. Most of 
the lumber would have come from 
the Pacific Coast, for the leaders of 
the southern pine manufacturers 
state that the bulk of the original 
supplies of yellow pine in the South 


will be exhausted in 10 years, and 
that within the next five to seven 
years more than 3,000 manufacturing 
plants will go out of existence. The 
Lake states, which a few years ago 
were the greatest producers of tim- 
ber, are to-day paying a freight bill 
of about $6,000,000 a year to bring in 
lumber and otlier forest products from 
outside sources. In New England it 
is estimated that the annual growth 
of forest material that will be suit- 
able for lumber or other higher uses 
is less than half of what is being cut. 
New mill development for supplying 
this country with wood pulp and 
paper has been almost entirely trans- 
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ferred to Canada, and industries 
using oak, hickory, cherry, yellow 
poplar, walnut, and ash are facing 
an acute situation due to the uncer- 
tainty with regard to future supplies 
of timber. 

It is clear that only temporary re- 
lief can be expected from the existing 
national forests, for private owners 
hold four-fifths of the standing timber 
of the country, and it is the best and 
most accessible timber. Ninety-seven 
per cent. of the timber and other 
wood products used in the United 
States is obtained from these private 
forests. The lands have been’ pur- 
chased to exploit the timber and not 
to grow a new crop of trees, for our 
forest taxation laws have not en- 
couraged private forestry. Even pri- 
vately organized fire protection is 
confined to the protection of mer- 
chantable timber on relatively few 
large holdings. Over a great part of 
the country there is practically no 
effort to keep out fires from timber, 
eut-over lands, and young tree 
growth. 

To meet this situation a great 
movement was started in 1919 aiming 
to bring about permanent forest 
production on all lands of the country 
that are best suited for the growing 
of trees. The new movement is 
headed by the U. S. Forester and is 
fostered by the leading lumber in- 
terests, as well as many state au- 
thorities and various forest organiza- 
tions and institutions throughout the 
country. It is proposed to secure 
these objectives in two ways: first, 
by large extension of the public 
forests, including those owned by the 
Government, states, and municipali- 
ties; and second, by bringing about 
timber growing on private lands 
through public direction and codpera- 
tion. Action to further this _pro- 
gramme of conservation is necessary 
by both the Federal Government and 
the states. 

At the American Lumber Congress 
held in Chicago in April, 1916, the 
U. S. Forester was requested to draw 
up a policy of forestry for the nation. 
Complying with this request, he pre- 
sented for public discussion toward 
the close of 1919 a broad policy which 
provides, in brief, for the codperation 
of Federal, state, municipal, and pri- 
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vate agencies in seeking the protection 
and beneficial utilization of our 
present forest resources, the renewal 
after cutting of forests on lands not 
needed for agriculture and_ settle- 
ment, the stability of forest indus- 
tries and of satisfactory conditions 
for forest workers, and the restora- 
tion of forest growth on suitable 
lands now allowed to lie unproductive 
and idle. 

Forest Fires.—From the standpoint 
of timber and young-growth destruc- 
tion, the 1919 fire season was the 
most disastrous one ever recorded, 
although the loss of life was rela- 
tively small. The fire hazard was 
general throughout the northern and 
western lumber | regions and in 
adjacent sections of Canada. It con- 
tinued from the latter part of June 
to the latter part of September. 
During this period the Federal Goy- 
ernment expended approximately $3,- 
000,000 in fire control, chiefly in 
Montana and Idaho, where as many 
as 5,000 men were employed for 
weeks. Over 1,000,000 acres of na- 
tional-forest land and 400,000 acres 
of private land were burned over in 
these states. Over 500,000 acres 
were burned over in northern Michi- 
gan, and in California, 200,000 acres 
of watershed land in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles. <A serious fire situation 
in the woodlands of the Northeast was 
brought to a close by timely fall 
rains. 

A codperative agreement between 
the War Department and the Forest 
Service provided for airplane patrol 
in national forests to give early warn- 
ing of fires. Patrol work was started 
on June 1 in California. The wire- 
less telephone is also to be tried out 
in the national forests. Equipment 
is to be installed on Mt. Hood, at an 
elevation of about 13,000 ft., and at 
the nearest forest-ranger station, 
about 12 miles away. Two other sets 
are to be placed in the Clearwater 
forest region of Idaho, which is 
heavy wilderness country. All the 
wireless stations will be established 
at lookout points and will give warn- 
ings of fires, supplementing the regu- 
lar fire-patrol facilities of the Forest 
Service. 

During the calendar year 1918 
there were 5,573 fires in the national 
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forests, nearly half of which were 
caused by various forms of careless- 
ness on the part of settlers, campers, 
and other users of the forests. 
There were 257 incendiary fires, 
which occurred for the most part in 
Oregon, California, and Arkansas. 
Over 695,000 acres of national-forest 
lands were burned over, resulting in 
a loss in timber, forage, and young 
growth valued at $688,000. In addi- 
tion, these fires entailed extra fire- 
fighting expenditures by the Govern- 
ment of $714,000. 

Forest Legislation—The develop- 
ment of the national-forest road sys- 
tems was given great impetus by the 
terms of the Post Office Appropria- 
tion Act, which makes available 
$9,000,000 for roads and trails within 
or partly within the forests. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is em- 
powered to build and maintain, with- 
out the codperation of local officials, 
any road or trail within a national 
forest that he finds necessary for the 
proper administration, protection, and 
improvement of such forest, or which 
in his opinion is of national impor- 
tance. The Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act provided $600,000 for the 
purchase of additional watershed land 
under the Weeks law. In Alabama 
all state lands were declared forest 
reserves and game refuges. In In- 
diana certain cities were permitted to 
establish and maintain memorial 
forests. Montana established a closed 
season for burning forest refuse with- 
out a permit. The new fire laws of 
Oregon and California provide that 
citizens may be fined for refusing to 
help fight forest fires. Minnesota has 
established a Board of Control em- 
powered to issue bonds to provide ade- 
quate funds to meet forest-fire emer- 
gencies. : 

National Forests.—Statistics cor- 
rected to June 30, 1919, show a total 
of 151 national forests in the United 
States, with a net area, including 
Alaska and Porto Rico, of 153,933,460 
acres. In addition, 20,327,933 acres 
of other lands are situated within 
national-forest boundaries. National 
monuments for the preservation of 
objects of historic or scientific in- 
terest now comprise a _ total of 
1,132,509 acres. Game preserves now 
amount to 886,208 acres. The acre- 


age now acquired and approved for 
purchase in the White Mountain and 
Southern Appalachian regions aggre- 
gates 1,744,159 acres. 

During the year considerable land 
was eliminated from certain of the 
national forests as having agricul- 
tural possibilities. Among these 
eliminations are 307,800 acres from 
the Chugach National Forest in 
Alaska and 104,713 acres from the 
Inyo Forest in California and 
Nevada. The Forest Service made 
special efforts to bring the wonderful 
vacational resources of the national 
forests to a wider attention of the 
general public and to induce many 
more hundreds of thousands each 
year to visit these natural play- 
grounds, issuing during the year a 
series of descriptive pamphlets de- 
scribing the recreational features of 
several of these forests. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, the national forests’ re- 
ceipts from all sources totaled over 
$4,358,414, an increase of about 
$783.484 over 1918. Timber sales 
yielded over $1,540,099, and _live- 
stock grazing over $2,609,169. 
Slightly less than $72,322 was re- 
ceived from water-power develop- 
ment permits. 

War Achievement of American 
Forest Engineers.—On Nov. 25, 1917, 
the first board was cut in France by 
American forestry troops (A. Y. B., 
1918, p.502). When the armistice was 
signed on Nov. 11, 1918, the forest 
engineers were operating 81 American 
sawmills and producing 2,000,000 ft. 
of lumber and round products every 
working day. Up to Dee. 1, 1918, 
they had cut 272,500,000 ft. of lum- 
ber, 2,728,000 railroad ties, together 
with 38,000 pieces of piling, 2,739,000 
poles of all sizes, and 892,000 steres 
of fuel wood. 
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FISHERIES 
Hucu M. Smita 


General Conditions.—The American 
fisheries have continued to receive an 
extraordinary amount of attention as 
an undeveloped source of human food 
and of material required in the arts 
and industries. The Government 
through the Bureau of Fisheries has 
pushed the campaign for increased 
production and consumption of cer- 
tain aquatic foods to offset the high 
eost of other animal foods, but since 
July 1, 1919, it has been obliged to 
curtail these activities. owing to the 
failure of Congress to make any provi- 
sion therefor. Vessels and men re- 
leased from military service have re- 
turned to the fisheries, and new craft 
have entered the industry. Prices of 
all kinds of staple fishery products 
have been abnormally high, and pro- 
duction has thus been stimulated. 
The estimated value of the fisheries 
of the United States for 1919 is $125,- 
000,000. 

New England Vessel Fisheries.— 
During the calendar year 1918 the 
New England vessel fisheries consid- 
ered as a whole reached their highest 
development. The headquarters of 
the fleet are Boston, a strictly fresh- 
fish market; Gloucester, both a fresh- 
fish and a salt-fish market; and Port- 
land, almost exclusively a fresh-fish 
market. The fleet comprised 500 
vessels, of which five were engaged in 
the bank fishery for salt fish, 84 in 
the mackerel fishery, 102 in the bank 
fishery for fresh fish, 37 in the sword- 
fish fishery, 17 in the herring fishery, 
and 255 vessels in various shore fish- 
eries. 

The number of fares of fish landed 
was 2,803 at Boston, 3,413 at 
Gloucester, and 2,474 at Portland; 
total, 8,690, of which there were 
from Georges Bank, 771; South Chan- 
nel and Nantucket Shoals, 555; 
Browns Bank, 130; Grand Bank, 22; 
Western Bank, 261; Querean Bank, 
140; and miscellaneous New ‘England 
shore grounds, 6,811. The landings 
ageregated 199,898,404 Ib. and sold 
for $10,312,923, divided as follows: 
Boston, 108, 678,078 lb., valued at 
$6,538,873 ; Gloucester, 74,039,333 lb., 
valued at $3,057,807; and Portland, 
17,180,993 lb., valued at $716,243. 


Under a_ reciprocal arrangement 


with the Canadian Government, 60 
fares of fish, in addition to the fore- 
going, were landed at these ports by 
21 Canadian vessels, 27 going to 
Boston, 32 to Portland, and one to 
Gloucester, these Canadian fares ag- 
gregating 5,602,749 lb. of fish, valued 
at $218,625. 

American vessels brought from the 
banks lying off the Canadian and 
Newfoundland coasts 60,588,995 Ib., 
valued at $2,891,073, and from the 
grounds off the New England coast 
they landed 139, ane 409 Ib., valued at 
$7,421,850. 

Cod maintains its supremacy among 
the food fishes of New England. The 
landings in 1918, in fresh and 
salted conditions, aggregated 71,- 
824,427 lb., valued at $3,617,205. 
Haddock ranked second, the catch 


being 66,671,541 Jb, valued at 
$3,199,276. Other important fishes in 
the order of value are mackerel, 
10,158,467 1b., $1,188,924 pollock, 
26,560,620 Ib., $962,085; herring, 
14,996,962 lb., $460,682; and hake, 


5,280,829 lb., $273,085. 

Hudson River Shad Fishery.—The 
Hudson was formerly one of the 
great shad streams of the country, 
but overfishing and possibly other in- 
fluences so reduced the abundance 
that commercial extinction of the 
shad was imminent. In 1901 over 
1,000,000 shad were taken in this 
river, whereas in 1916, when the ecul- 
mination of the decline appears to 
have been reached, less than 9,300 fish 
were caught. Recently the New York 
Conservation Commission, in codpera- 
tion with fishermen and aided by new 
legislation, has been improving condi- 
tions for shad, by preventing fishing 
on favorite spawning grounds, by re- 
quiring stake nets to be lifted from 
Friday to Monday, etc., with the re- 
sult that the trend of the fishery has 
been upward, and the catch in 1919 
was the best in many years. A can- 
vass by the Bureau of Fisheries for 
1919 showed 299 persons engaged in 
the fishery with 373 gill nets, 12 
seines, and 1] scap nets, and a total 
investment of $31,611. The fish taken 
numbered 90,301, 
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weighed 374,974 | 


cine 
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lb., and sold for $83,724, as against} a genus peculiar to the Pacific Ocean 


12,015 fish in 1917 and 67,403 fish in 
LOTSA 

Fisheries of the Great Lakes.—A 
canvass of the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes conducted by the Bureau of 
Fisheries in 1918 for the preceding 
year affords the only complete statis- 
tics for this region since 1908. These 
are the most extensive lake fisheries 
in the world, and the fish supply is 
being maintained remarkably well 
considering the divided jurisdiction 
and diverse protective laws. Arti- 
ficial propagation by Federal and 
state Governments and by Canadian 
Dominion and _ provincial Govern- 
ments is generally regarded as largely 
responsible for the present satisfac- 
tory situation. The fisheries, com- 
bined with those of Lake of the Woods 
and Rainy Lake and including the 
various connecting rivers, gave em- 
ployment to 9,416 persons, repre- 
sented an investment of $10,732,879, 
and yielded 105,926,392 lb. of fish 
valued at $6,416,477. The fishes 
taken in largest quantities are the 
Jake herrings or ciscoes, belonging to 
many species; the, catch was 53,- 
813,473 Ib., worth $2,622,135. Next 
in importance is the lake trout or 
mackinaw trout, amounting to 13,- 
346,769 lb., valued at $1,286,913. The 
production of whitefish was 6,288,308 
lb., valued at $731,519. Othér im- 
portant lake fishes are Asiatic carp, 
pike perch, sucker, and yellow perch. 
The output of the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes was as follows in 1918: 


Lake Pounds | Value 
SUVETIO“N. | views ss 15,447,432 | $726,674 
IMECHE AT coi! o:.0 0:6 35,460,628 | 2,270,859 
PEPIL OM! sisi sesceys) 00 13,496,537 869,330 
PBUDIG rca reia ters sevslleh 38,300,238 | 2,330,249 
OER IO ies ieystinl ac 1,054,388 100,857 
St, Clair ....i. 133,330 11,852 

Potala tenevenehehe ts 103,892,553 | 6,309,821 


1JIncluding St. Clair and _ Detroit 


Rivers. 


In all the lakes the value of the 
products was greater than ever he- 
fore, exceeding by $2,529,969 that in 
1908. The actual weight of catch, 
however, was about 2,870,000 lb. less 
than in 1908. 

Pacific Salmon Industry.—The Pa- 
cific salmons comprise five species of 


and one species similar to the At- 
lantic salmon. They support the 
most extensive branch of the Amer- 
ican fisheries, which in 1918 was more 
valuable than ever before. Large 
quantities of salmon are marketed 
fresh, frozen, salted and smoked, but 
most of the catch is canned. In 1918 
canneries were operated as follows: 
135 in Alaska, 40 on Puget Sound, 12 
on Washington coast, 20 on Columbia 
River, 17 on Oregon coast, six in Cali- 
fornia, total 230. The pack in cases 
of 48 one-pound cans was: Alaska, 
6,605,835 cases; Puget Sound, 624,- 
198; Washington coast, 65,402; Co- 
lumbia River, 591,381; Oregon coast, 
92,457; California, 25,136; total, 
8,004,409 cases, valued at $63,331,189. 
The gross weight of the salmon used 
in canning was 600,330,675 lb. The 
sockeye, chum, and humpback salmons 
predominated in Alaska and on 
Puget Sound; the chinook in the 
Columbia River and California; and 
the chinook and coho on the Wash- 
ington and Oregon coasts. The pack 
of each species in cases was: chinook, 


581,645; sockeye, 2,626,429; hump- 
back, 2,446,242; chum, 1,675,517; 
Coho, 649,406; steelhead, 25,170. 


The gross weight of salmon prepared 
and preserved otherwise than by can- 
ning was 35,069,788. lb., valued at 
$3,507,142. 

Alaskan TFisheries.—The fisheries 
of Alaska are the only fisheries under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. A new record was estab- 
lished in 1918, when every branch 
advanced over 1917, which had pre- 
viously shown the highest develop- 
ment. The total investment was 
$73,750,789, an increase of $18,- 
813,240 over 1917. The number of 
persons engaged was 31,213, an in- 
crease of 1,722. The total value of 
products was $59,144,859, an increase 
of $7,677,879. The chief gain was in 
the salmon-canning industry, which 
employed 86 per cent. of the invested 
capital and produced 86 per cent. of 
the ‘value of all fishery products. 
Other important products were 
pickled, mild-eured, and fresh sal- 
mon, $2,074,408; herring, $1,819,538; 
halibut, $1,667,686; cod, $957,184; 
and whale, $1,350,971; all being in- 
creases over 1917. The pack of salm- 
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on in 1919 showed considerable de- 


celine, and was not over 5,000,000 
eases. 
Alaska Fur-Seal Industry.—In 


1919 the fur-seal herd resorting to 
the Pribilof Islands numbered 524,260 
animals .of all ages, in addition to 
26,390 surplus animals killed for 
their pelts since the date of the pre- 
ceeding census. There were 157,172 
new-born pups and the same number 
of breeding cows. The herd shows an 
average annual increase of about 10 
per cent., which is very satisfactory. 
In the killing season of 1919 special 
effort was made to reduce the surplus 
old males that had accumulated under 
five-year close season ended Aug. 24, 
1917. During the active sealing sea- 
son of 1919, 25,855 seals were killed. 
All skins are sent to St. Louis for sale 
at public auction for the account of 
the Governments of United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. Hach of 
the two foreign nations is entitled 
to 15 per cent. of the annual proceeds, 
in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty of July 7, 1911. Good prices 
have been realized from the sale of 
dressed, dyed, and machined sealskins 
at St. Louis, the average price at the 


auction on Sept. 10, 1919, being 
$91.35 per skin. A by-products plant 
was established at the  Pribilof 


Islands in 1918 for the utilization of 
seal carcasses heretofore wasted, ex- 
cept such as were used for food for 
the natives and for the blue-fox herds 
maintained by the Government. The 
net income to the United States Gov- 


STATISTICS OF 


ernment from the sale of seal-island 
products taken in 1918 will be about 
$2,500,000. 

Fish Culture.—For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, the hatcheries of 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries had a 
larger output of food and game fishes 
than ever before, notwithstanding 
serious drawbacks resulting from the 
scarcity of labor and high costs of 
supplies. The 70 main and auxiliary 
hatcheries were located in 33 states 
and Alaska, and the hatchery 
product was distributed in every state 
and Alaska. The principal species 
propagated were cod, haddock, pol- 
lock, and flounder on the northeast 
coast; salmon, shad, yellow perch, 
and striped bass on the streams of the 
Atlantie seaboard; lake trout, white- 
fish, ciseo, and pike perch on the 
Great Lakes; five species of salmon 
on the Pacific rivers; and rainbow 
trout, brook trout, blackspotted trout, 
landlocked salmon, biack bass, carp, 
and buffalofish on the interior waters. 
In addition to the fishes actually 
propagated, large numbers that would 
otherwise have been lost ''were sal- 
vaged from overflowed _ waters 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
The total output, including over 1,000 
million fertilized eggs consigned 
chiefly to state hatcheries for final in- 
cubation, was about 5,877,000,000. 
The cost of production and distribu- 
tion of this output, including salaries 
of all fish-cultural employees engaged 
in the work, was $107 per million 
eggs, 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1909-1915 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


1909 1914 1915 1916 

Barley (bush.) 1,458,263,000 1,463,289,000 1,522,732,000 1,529,031,000 
Corn (bush.) . 3,563,226,000 3,777,913,000 4,201,589,000 3,642,103,000 
Cotton (bales) 20,679,334 23,804,422 WIECS 9 ZC) teerete, epee 
Flaxseed 

(CATE Gad 100,820,000 94,559,000 VO3-28'7%, 000!) vais cwntoeusaetenenane 
Lops (lbs)... 128,173,000 1 224,179,000 TESIOSS UO sree wre) s) bate epee 
Cate (bush.). 4,312,882,000 | | 4,034,857,000 4,362,713,000 4,138,050,000 

‘otatoes 

(bush. ) 5,595,567,000 5,106,291,000 5, SGdeS98; 000) | aru s elarennpeeateine 
Rice (lb.) ... | 127,700,000,000 | 102,986,000,000 | 115,193,190,000] ............. 
Rye (bush.) 1,747,123,000 1,596,882,000 LS Ti7340030.005| sions. terse arene 
Sugar (short 

COTS) MN fyancre 16,414,000 20,073,783 218,695,551 216,282,851 
Tobacco (Ib.) 2,742,500,000 2,254,086,747 2 15339 SSOMaraesepareereeee 
Wheat (bush.) 3.581,519,000 3,585,916,000 4,127,685,000 3,701,333,000 

1 Bales 478 lb. net weight. 2 Incomplete. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES, 1909-1918 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 


BARLEY (bush.) : 
PA OT Ay Nis aciactesisteie atthe 
Austria-Hungary . 
Wamalday i esisstacisteceierasei 


Russia (European) .. 
‘SyobiaW) menocicanee Ageaes 
United Kingdom ..... 
United) States 2.0.0.2: 
Corn (bush.): 

FA OMCTI EA 1 (0 )0:0,5,0) 010, v%0, 0,002 
Austria-Hungary 


PB alsarian vis sas asl iy 
Canada 
Egypt 

France 


EULIS Scooter </a{sainiel etal olsiehs 
OUD TeLemeierein 5 stele slate’ ante 
OULD EPATEICA ire sic sme. 
ROAM EE teteieielafelateteicicjore aicie 
United States ........ 
COTTON (bales) : 

EURAIL Sep eo Son Dee BOnae 


Russia (Asiatic) ...... 
United States ......... 
Hops (lb.): 
Australasia 


United Kingdom eit 
United States ......... 
Oats (bush.): 
ABE CR GING | is frciwssniacscis 
Austria-Hungary ..... 
CERTGE) * SSagphecencaniaa 
MOONIIATE } ajeiete isis cies alow 
INTE WNGS) Gonna barepDROnon 
GOLINAI Yi cicisi cise aiatsiste'es 
10753) Eis Pat satocg cn Od Ade 
PWV COCIIM asta wisietsis saree eta 
United Kingdom ..... 
United States ........ 
POTATOES (bush.) : 
Austria-Hungary ... 
Teal ies fiveot We Saneeo eh 
APEUTVEA CACM ot alatsia\<.cicistale alenie 
Chae) Boneoaconostconen 
TUCINS ea seapocpneragesoase 


United Kingdom ..... 
United States ......... 


194,953 


263,135 
215,079) 


16,135 
1,667 
1 


7,560 
7,034 
51,227 
14,084 
56,813 
43,415 


50,981 
225,651 
313,078 

38,653 
274.458 
622,674 

5722,488 

52,557 

MW 180,241 

1,141,060 


440,652 


279, 121 


Wo) 
oO 
ned 


1918 

Produc- Produc~ 
tion uxCECS tiom 
28,529) 2,794] 58,422 
55,058] 3,154] 77,290 
39557] oc asncloamaneme 
eed i eeiean ia Bein G0 
88,896] 2,721) 76,052 
“"76,747| " 4,209] 90,496 
59,290) ss wens 65,029 
241,759) 9,740) 256,225 
8,715] 170,660 


36,516 
29,369 
3,065,233 


403,010 

37,653 

237,426 
2 


321,209 
438,618 


3,300 
1,169 


104,467 


4,295 


21,481 
75,783 


411,860 


1 Area refers to 1910. 


1912. 5 Omitting Poland. 


2No official statistics. 
6 Figures of 1914. 
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3 Census figures of 1911. 4 Exports, 
7 Figures of 1915. 
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WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS, BY COUNTRIES—Continued 
(000 omitted) 


official statistics. 


8 Incomplete. 


5 Exports. 6 Continental 


Gs 


only. 
9 Excluding territory occunied by enemy. 
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1909 1914 1916 1917 1918 
Produc-| Produc- 
5 : Produc- Produc- Produc- 
tion tion RIO tion Acres iioal 
Rice (lb:): | 
TIVE de ass micvet sraratatd 653,458 $1,229 236,528 487,163 
Formosa .-.| 1,446,000) 1,447,709 1 1,460,563 
India . | 86,712,000] 61,022,080 877,931,840 880,516,800) 
Italy . 647,000} 741,263) é 708,058 1 716,359 
Fe uych ole MP aaer thors citi 16,375,000] 17,908;918) 18, 339, 997, 18,792,894 
Java and Madura 7,566,000) WS26:026) nr 720] bry ck eve ie Sct Ae ais ae SE ep 
Ore: eis essen 3,200,000) 3,678,878) 3,926,361 Isfelavatats [it Acicrefard etesolel| htareicesete 
Madagascar2 O53,000/ eenn oe. DOUCET Re act Mean ria] dnd e are 
Philippines ...... 1,018,000} 1,403,516 1,234,332) /.....] 1,671,684] ...... 
SAI usec cick eae CEPA ROLY Ciiseya fi ks REI eee aa (DS SAREE ll orn Ooel es ce Ne e415) |) kercatan 
United States 702,709} 656,917, 1,135,028} 964,972} 11,119) 38,608 
RYE (bus.) : 

; Austria-Hungary 164,898) 119,547) DOO 2BE) veccsarerall Mies oven etal Aiceeleeetole| d Rolere tee o 
Belgium 23,154 23,137 4 Bac 
Bulgaria 6,906 7255 BAGO. wiciatets e] ist pret acainse > all aratamerotel late ere More 
Canada 1,715 2,017 2,876 10,376 
Denmark 18,922 10,905 10,596 12,716 
Finland 12,085 10,806 4 aie 
France9 54,93 32,002 33,351] 2,002). - 27,509]. 1,942)'. 0.2.0. 
Germany 446,763 410,478 7 MS leu Ae Seed Che deh ReGen es LO it gocics 
Netherlands 17,652 13,471 12,391 10,207 
Russia 896,833] 829,078 9843,740) iviatcleteta 
Spain 34,901 23,950 28,782 30,445 
Sweden 25,728 27,599 22,929 25,648 
United States 295520 42,779 48 ,862 91,041 

SuGAR, CANE £ 
s. tons) : 
Australia .t.%.. 185, 297 180 
Brazil 273 4228 Sreniaichsioe 
Cuba 1,704 2,891 3,398 
India 1,097 2,566 2,950 
Java 1,369} 1,503 1,781 
United States ... 1,226] 301 138 
BEET (s. tons) : 
Austria- Hungary 1,529) 1,854 1,213 
Belgium 272) 251 145 
France 785 791 150 
Germany 2,292 2,994! 1,896 
Netherlands 217 231 263 
POUSBieecice sicecinies 1,242 1,681 1,699 
United States ... 426) 733 874 
TOBACCO (Ib.) : 
Austria-Hungary T9027 Taseccawe 
saarivAll”  Agaaguagos 64,654 59,481 547,633 
(OUGCEW  coonpea tener 59,323 80,770) 42,048 
Dutch East Indies} 134,100] 5155 612 4 
Germany 62,120 50,192 4 
iG seh) Sores 450,000) 1,038 4 
PADAN ies oni 91,850) 126,206 105,642}, 
Philippines 40,528} 103,024 90,695 
CH Sth eetorersisteieiale's 207,451) 7181,723 4 
Turkey (Europe) CURA Bo ecnbad 4 4 4 4 
United States6 ..| 1,065,765] 1,034,679 1,153,278 1,249,608) 1,647] 1,439,071 
WHEAT (bush.) : 
Argentina ...... 156,162} 113,904 172,620 70,224) 17,875) 219,431 
Austria- peary 186,085} 3153,477 LOTOG, 220) ) AS aeeA Ne tea aisha: eterel> i ieee aterets ete teraenei 
Australasia .... 73,612) 112,159) 191,817) 157,503] ...... 121,627 
Canada é 166,744] 161,28( 262,781 5 233,743) 17,353} 189,301 
France 356,193]  282,689]912,429}  9204,908/ 910 439 9144,149] 911,927] .. 
Germany ....... 137,999] 145,944]104,950] 10141,676 pee Nr pessve mpi. 
India 285,189] 312,082 323,008) 379,232} 35,497] 379, 29 
ltaly 190,378} 169,581 176.530) 139,999) 10,798) 176, ‘368 
Roumania 56,751) 49,270 yy Panoacin palterhIereeH fcc esky acs emce 
Russia 783,270] 7573,384 440,082) <..c)eCictelpaletespateee so ikcokate stat arterate ote 
Spain 144,105) 116,029 152,329} 142,674) 10,228} 135,709 
United Kingdom. 65,188) 64,356 61,659) 66,350) ...... 93,099 
United States ... 683,530} 891,017 636,318) 636,655) 59,181) 921,438 
1 Year preceding. 2 Data for 1908. 3 Not including Galicia and Bukowina. 4 No 


7Not including Poland. 
10 Figures of 1915. 
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AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS. IN THE UNITED STATES, 1909-1919 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 
1909 
(census) 1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 1 
TOTAL: 
BATlOy:» (USI) Matsielelaiasiciqge's ieee 173,344 494,953 182,309 211,759 256,225 165,719 
Buckwheat (bush.) 14,849 16,881 11,662 16,022 16,905 16,301 
ORT USIY  )s waa ais tateresinye ties »'ss 2,552,190 | 2,672,804.| 2,566,927 | 3,065,233 | 2,502,665 | 2,917,450 
Cotton (500-lb. bales)2........ 10,005 16,135 11,450 11,302 12,040 11,039 
Flaxseed (bush.) ............. 19,513 13,749 14,296 9,164 13,369 8,919 
La YA EOUIS)) neni eisinisivieisyeiele o's altisio}s 68,833 70,071 91,192 3,308 76,660 91,326 
LOOM TCL Wiirtia stains seicisicetasls rete 50,697 43,415 50,595 29,388 je 21,481 29,346 
RP HUSON (DIE GIE Mita stein cies) ctcletaiayne, 9 1,007,129 | 1,141.060 | 1,251,837 | 1,592,740 | 1,538,124 | 1,248,819 
Hotatoes) CPUS.) wee cictaciecjie oi 389,195 409,921 286,953 442,108 411,860 357,901 
Rice (bush.) , , " 34,739 38,604 41,059 
UVa DUST. ) Attain ruicelsictalavaleivia «a 62,933 91,041 88,478 
Tobacco (lb.) .. 1,249,276 | 1,439,071 | 1,389,458: 
Wheat (bush.) 636,655 921,488 940,987 
AVERAGE PER ACRE: 
Bare yar (DUS)! « Sejecicwtiselaes ce 22.5 25.8 23.5 23.7 26.3 23.3 
Buckwheat (bush.) ..........- 16.9 21.3 14.1 17.3 16.5 20.6 
POLI CDUSH)ieleies piste .s/cgte'ss ie’ 25.9 25.8 24,4 26.3 24.0 28.6 
MEE VOI CLI) | etn nie diasbnte nieseiaieye uals 154.3 209.2 156.6 159.7 159.6 158.2 
Flaxseed (bush.) .,........... 9.4 8.4 9.7 4.6 0) 5.3 
EAS VemDOIU SU cl visio ayelsig;sisis asrelsis olece 1.35 1.43 1.64 1.51 1.36 1.62 
QBESMCDUSHs) > fejzisivia's ticieizpe siete sini 28.6 29.7 30.1 36.6 34.7 29.4 
Potatoes ((DuUsSHhs) Vcc sevienins,: 106.1 110.5 80.5 100.8 95.9 89.2 
PPABOM (DUST) iar (eiatalale cr aisaeia (lessee 35.8 34.1 47.0 35.4 34.5 37.7 
ET VOMACORISIN. Jira aiate's)otelsiataiw-alsrole's 13) 13.4 16.8 15.2 14.6 14.2 12.5 
EVODACCOR CLD) \y tereinia a/c <iele'cieininias/te 815.3 845.7 816.0 823.1 873.7 730.8 
DWVROA CW (DUSH i). eja/cieo alelaclaicle 15.4 16.6 12.2 14.1 15.6 12.8 
1 Final estimate issued December 1, 2 Excluding linters. 
PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES 
1909-1919 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
1909 
(censis) 1914 1917 1918 1919 
ee] 3 joe|_ 38 jog! 8 |ee| 8 |ee| _8 
Be aes Vie oo), ei bee) yal eet eee fee 
ESise (es | Sa ee ese (es! Se. es he 
Ou 3 Re 3 On 3 ae iC) oe 6 
S| & ro] & eo | # Po| H Poi et 
4a S jaa S |<a S qa S jaa Ss 
Ss Ss Ss Ss Ss 
BARLEY (bush.) : [ 
California 26.5 30.0} 42,060} 29.0] 39,150} 26.0} 34,320] 29.0} 30,000 
We ahown ta. 40.0 2,480) 38.0 7,030) 29.0 5,075] 28.0 4,760} 28.8 3,360 
Towa (3... 22.0} 10,890) 26.0 9,360} 35.0} 10,500] 31.5] 16,947] 25.5 8,032 
Minnesota 23.6} 31,600) 23.0} 31,694) 27.0} 34,425} 31.0) 40,300} 20.0} 18,200 
N. Dakota 21.0) 20,727) 19.5] 28,275) 12.5) 22,812) 21.5] 37,281) 11.5] 14,950 
S. Dakota 19.5} 19,910) 23.0] 19,550} 27.0) 31,482] 29.5] 39,088} 22.0] 19,250 
Washington 39.5 7,189} 39.0 7,098} 29.0 4,930] 15.2 2,630] 30.0 4,140 
Wisconsin 28.0] 24,248) 27.3] 18,428) 32.0] 19,200} 35.7| 25,418) 26.5) 13,568 
Corn (bush.) : 
Alabama ........... 13.5 | 30,696) 17.0] 55,488} 16.0) 77,200] 14.6] 638,919} 14.5] 62,843 
RR COLC IS Py. ateainicln'eicioinie 13.9) 39,375] 14.0} 56,000) .16.0} 72,000) 15.0] 68,850) 14.5 | 69,890 
LUO LS tetiareteisis eiisienie= 36.9} 390,219] 29.0) 300,034) 38.0] 418,000) 35.5 | 344,350) 35.0 | 301,000 
PUUCLLENE CLte moietoinis.= sicincaie bis 40.0] 195,496} 33.0) 168,317) 36.0) 196,776) 23.0} 169,554) ....] ...... 
Iowa 81.5] 341,750) 38.0] 389,424) 37.0} 410,700) 36.0 352,800 41.6 | 416,000 
Kansas 19.9 | 154,652] 18.5) 108,225] 13.0] 119,028) 7.1] 43,523) 15.5] 69,362 
Kentucky .| 29.0] 83,348] 25.0] 91,250) 31.5] 114,975] 26.0] 91,000! 25.0] $2,500 
Michigan 35.4] 52,907] 36.0] 63,000) 21.5] 37,625} 30.0] 48,300) 39.0] 64,350 
Minnesota .........-- 34.8] 67,897) 35.0} 91,000} 30.0} 91,800) 40.0} 111,200) 40.0) 118,000 
Mississippi... 6.0... 14.5} 28,429] 18.5] 58,275) 20.5) 77,613) 17.0] 66,300} 15.0) 59,700 
WVEES BONIS a 5jcixicrcisie.n seit 26.4| 191,427] 22.0] 158,400) 35.0} 241,500] 20.0 | 183,860) 27.0 | 155,412 
Nebraska ........... 24.8) 180,133] 24.5] 173,950] 27.0) 249,480] 17.7 | 123,08¢] 26.2 | 184,186 
ROWE ees icin ip unis, o isle ets 39.5 | 157,513) 39.1] 142,715) 38.0] 150,100) 36.0 | 129,60] 44.0 | 162,800 
Pennsylvania 82.0} 41,494) 42.5] 62,178) 39.0] 61,425) 40.0] 59,16( 47.0 b 72,192 
So. Dakota) 2.0... 31.7} 55,559) 26.0] 78,000} 28.0) 93,800] 34.0 ]°105,40() 28.5] 96,200 
MOMNESSCE § weve esos 22.0) 67,682] 24.0) - 80,400} 29.0} 104,400] 24.0} 78,000) 23.0 | 74,750 
TSS SSR ADECURODDS 15.0| 75,499) 19.5) 124,800} 11.0] 75,900} 10.0} 65,000} 30.0 | 202,800 
WVISCONSIN’ . fois d eens 33.0} 49,163) 40.5) 69,862) 22.0] 42,196] 40.2] 68,742) 47.0] 85,500 
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XVI. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


PRODUCTION OF ea pi is a CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES 
1909-1919—Continued 


(census) f 1914 1917 1918 1919 
S 5 S [te = 
ef} 2 |'g2] 8 | e2| 2 | e2|'8 lef] _s 
Sl Sepa Snare |S) [ess Sh tae Sy) ice 
S < 2q S < q S <q 24 S < =ae| Sq 24 
Opnf.go | Sal So} Sn | So} Cowl 26 | Sn lege 
>o =) -o| eS & Sin} i isieI i= 
<a Si] <a Ss} <4 S|<a S|<4 3 
Ss = Ss 2 — 
Corron (bales) : 5 
Alabama < H 1,024 209) = 1,751] 125.0 518) 149.0 801] 130.0 715 
Georgia ..... f 1,804 239) 2,718] 173.0 1884) 190.0 2,122} 156.0 1,730 
Mississippi : 1,083 195) 1,246] 155.0 905} 187.0 1,226} 154.0 946 
Ne Carolina, cic us 210.0 601 290 931) 194.0 618} 268.0 898} 166.0 875 
Oklahoma HM 545 212) 1,262) 165.0 959] 92.0 577| 190.0 930 
S. Carolina 1,100) 255) 1,534) 208.0 1,237] 250.0 1,570} 243.0 1,475 
TG MASA) crate clarstsyataiiiets state 1 2,523 184; 4,592) 135.0 3,125] 115.0 2,697 125.0 2,700 
Hay (tons) : 
WOWar Cie ccpins cecismeec : 5,983} 1.38) 4,071) 1.23) 4,096} 1.30] 4,206) 1.65) 5,181 
Michigan .. 1,30} 3,403} 1.28) 3,011) 1.50) +3,837] 1.08] 2,676] 1.20) 3,180 
New York 1.05] 5,002] 1.20) 5,584) 1.46] 6,325) 1.25) 5,375) 1.50) 6,579 
(Qibey So Seesodded 1.43} 4,033) 1.18) 3,178) 1.42) 4,154) 1.40) 4,285) 1.38) 3,973 
Pennsylvania «ee-{ 1.20) 3,742] 1.28) 4,02C} 1.41) 4,360) 1.41) 4,181) 1.45) 4,318 
WISCONSIN: (oe. csiereeieas 1.53} 3,625} 1.75] 4,46°) 1.70) 4,622) 1.40) 3,636) 1.77] 4,738 
Oats (bush.): 
Hlinois ..... OO RTONO 36.6 | 150,386) 29.3 |125,99(] 52.0 | 239,200] 44.0 | 198,352] 30.0 | 123,060 
DOW ANS cise ==. .| 27.0 | 128,198} 33.0 165, 000) 47.0 | 254,364) 42.0 | 244,566] 34.6 | 196,182 
OlNtla)  Sanesaneo 32.5 | 57,591] 30.5 50.325 44.0 | 78,100) 44.0] 74,800) 33.5 | 51,855 
Minnesota 33.0 | 93.898] 28.0] 85,120) 37.0 | 120,250] 41.0 | 134,562} 28.0 | 90,160 
N. Dakota 32.0] 65,887} 28.0] 64,904) 15.0] 38,625} 23.5 | 60,512} 16.0 | 38,400 
Wisconsin 35.0 | 71,326) 27.0} 62,100) 44.0} 99,000) 46.6 | 110,815} 33.4 | 78,123 
” PoraTors (bush. ; 
OWE pee taldias(oserecaite nies 89.0] 12,905} 86.0] 12,642) 95.0] 18,110} 72.0 9,216} .43.0 | 4,945 
Maine! oo... see] 225.0] 295250) 26020) 5) 18,750} 200.0 | 22,400} 24.0 | 24,480 
SVUCT UT ee eye iartarasarcintele 105.0] 36,540} 121.0 35,910] 84.0 | 28,560] 88.0 | 28,688 
Minnesota ....{ 115.0] 18,400) 114.0 33,600] 105.0 | 32,760} 87.0 | 26,100 
New York ... «+. -{ 120.0] 52,560) 145.0 38,000} 98.0 | 37,240} 109.0 | 39,567 
NOT Oz were stets sete sieis 93.0} 16,926} 95.0 16,000} 69.0} 11,040} 62.0 9,300 
Pennsylvania --| 78.0} 23,790] 105.0 29,532) 80.0 | 22,200}100.0 | 25,400 
WWABCONISIN | Fe icrcjerelaainiane 102.0] 26,724] 124.0 34,998] 110.0 | 38,440} 94.0 | 28,200 
Rice (bush.) : 
Arkansas 1,12¢} 39.8 6,443] 37.9 7,310) 39.0 6,162 
Louisiana A 12,675] 32.1 15,500} 28.0 | 16,784] .35.2 | 19,712 
IGN | Sonpoceonsadcand 9,894) 33.8 7,140} 32.0 7,840) 32.1 6,998 
RYE (bush.) : 
Ibahheheek Srnaganonaaos 940} 16.3 4,110) 16.5 6,600} 14.0 5,320 
Michigan é 5,425| 16.0 4,774] 14.3| 7,364) 15.0 | 18,500 
Minnesota i 2,280) 18.8 6,716} 20.0 8,700} 15.0 7,830 
New Jersey : 1,288} 18.5 1,276) 18.5 1,388] 16.0 1,296 
New York A 2,720) 17.7 2,375) 16.5 1,848} 16.1 1.932 
Pennsylvania ....... Tdi) 5,508) 18.0 4,165| 17. 38,740) 16.0 3,648 
VVIESCOMSIMN 0 cic rcicicicic’s sia 16.3 4,727] 16.5 7,585) 17.6 8,061} 15.8 8,925 
TOBACCO (lb.): 
Connecticut 22,110) 1,770 33,600} 1,500) 37,500} 1,560} 39,090 
Indiana ...... é 19,000 900 14,725 930} 15,159 850} 15,215 
ENON EIGIY 0 bisicteleloinsiesl 350,700 910 441,000 960} 470,400 830} 456,500 
Maryland siiecse.. = ss 17,750 800 22,594 830) 26.560) 695} 19.575 
We Carolina 3....2.. 600} 144,000 650 239,400) 705 329,940) 560} 310,240 
CIN GY 7 sanpemodosaqn ade 925) 83,250 900) 99,072 980} 98,000) 860} 77,400 
Pennsylvania ...... 985} 30,732] 1,450 58,100] 1,420) 64,752) 1,320) 54,120 
Sh (Ene Fabem ass 800) 32,000 730) 51,120 720} 62,208 600} 81,000 
Tennessee ........... 730) 53,290 820 81,810 800} 62,240 800} 88,000 
WATS INIA, Uy.rcis:- 6 Nosciace 775) 120,125 650 129,500 770} 165,550 570} 131,100 
Lice (Mb aegbaulehs Oh Senne 875] 12,600 820 9,040) 20h 59092) 700} 10,500 
MVASCON SING Orrtereinisalecns 1,180} 37,170} 1,180 44,500} 1,830) 65,170} 1,270) 60, 960 
WHEAT (bush.) : 
Illinois 37,831] 18.5 5 80,850} 22.1] 63,970] 15.8 | 65,675 
Indiana 33,936] 17.4 H 33,432} 21.0 | 49,427] 15.0 | 46,220 
Kansas 77,564! 20.5 2.° | 45,443) 14.1 | 102,008) 13.0 | 151,001 
Michigan 16,026} 19.7 - 15,422) 14.2 | 10,856} 19.6 | 20,237 
Minnesota 57,094] 10.6 é 51,611) 21.0] 75,792} 9.4 | 37,710 
Missouri ....... 29,837] 17.0 15.3 | 28,917] 17.2 | 53,154] 13.5 | 57,886, 
Nebraska ...... 47,686) 18.6 12.8} 13,764) 11.2 | 41,213] 13.8 | 60,675 
N. Dakota ...... 116,782) 11.2 8.0} 56,000} 13.6 | 105,672) 6.9 | 53,613 
OM acetate: 30,664) 18.5 22.0] 41,140} 19.0] 43,547) 19.0 | 54,440 
Pennsylvania 21,564) 18.1 17.5] 24,482) £7.0} 25,553] 17.5 | 29,055 
Washington 40,920] 23.5 41, 1840] 15.8 29,215} 13.1 | 29,187] 16.4 46, 100 
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XVI. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1909-1919 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 


1909 1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 
IMPORTS 
Total, excluding Forest Products| $638,612} $924,247) $1,189,705) $1,404,972 | $1,618,874] $1,782,486 
Cathe saya 1,999) 18,697 15,188) 13,02 
attle , , , 021 i 
Horses 2/007] 2,605] ~~ 161s] sss eerie 
Sheep 502 532 918 857 1'980 1,914 
Other animals including fowls 528) 2,878 926) 83 939 1/964 
Butter 141 1,753 212 193 615 1.869 
Cheese 5,866 11,011 7,058) 4,466 4,089 1099 
Cigstihcal) OSE GaSe oe ee eee arte, At LAP 1,550 1,043 666 675]... ee, 
Milk 23 1,089 1,515 1,746 2:997|¢ eae 
Eggs 3 1,060} 111 268 484 233 
Silk 79,903) 100,92: 124,334) 160,572 190,674! 217,517 
Wool 45,171] 58,191} 142,421) 131,137 198°546] 224.410 
Packing-house products: 
ides! and skins) oii. ceed. s 78,487; 120,290} 158,861] 216,364 131,629} 149,289 
WIOAD MEI sia: > <i eeisdeda sos toists,a6 796 20,402) 11,063 7,250 27,036 48,608 
Vegetable matter: . 
Cocoa hs asec 15,222) 20, 798 35,144 39,834 41,277 85,954 
Chocolate 339 706 660 553 95 - 56 
RO OLUCCs ah yale aicinie nia cies a’via ls vie oa ceiain's ai 79,112) 110, 15 115,486) 183,184 103,059} 143,090 
Vegetable fibers 
IDOLEQIMEEEN ES < o\<t alsa Wideies Weston cvais 13,622) 19,457 40,150 40,430 36,020) 37,634 
VE ae oitic\arais Hesless vache thescxace 2,542 2,870 3,508 4,236 5,818) 7,716 
PENTA pi sreina su eens eisreie ccecaimeeraveas 799 1,564 1,642 2,487 2,748 1,606 
RINLL OM itn roievelsie siniisielale,ajsraretels 7,216) 11,174 7,915 9,855 7,214 6,296 
Iie oE IE hee Bee ee ameooe 7,156 9,780) 14,067 17,274 80,435 25,381 
Sisal grass 10,215 25,861 25,803 25,932 51,533) 51,622 
SUIS Yeieic's 22,446 33,638 23,286 25,316 24,409 25,817 
CSTD, Aone ete SpE S nape tae eae 189 7,917 2,865 1,489 3483 3.272 
EUS iine ciaracsteistarel ale) sroiajsinicis/e slate 2,651) 7,886) 303 473 1,963 441 
VIR COI ten waisisewieveiniarelers sees 36 1,762 5,789) 41,900 56,873 19,133 
DWC tPHOUT Ki cvse esses cise 446 364 1,689 1,458 6,372 38 
ELAR is a oireawetion. aie neae 60 1,634 679 628 4,619 3,677 
POD SUE Giri Roe ties nm slate 1,337, 2,791 145 59 WO Re dere aseae 
Distilled spirits — 7,676] 7,264 7,232) TAB 4,331 51,317 
MIG HQUOTS! Feit aciaas so /cse ote 3,215 2,967 1,457 1,400 709 30 
SUDA OS Mepis ran etesaneraas 12,276, 10,117] 7,997 8.486 6,615 2,039 
Nursery stock 1,946) 3,597 3,689 3,956 8,328) Vceccacss 
INTEGER OE aeenacGee 8,664 19,783 21,172 32,876 52,848) 42,516 
Oils; vegetable. i... ac cis0i 18,238) 32,321) 33,933 47,014 92,324 112,632 
Rice, rice meal, etc. ..... 4,698 7,474 6,094 5,774 16,312 17,886 
Sago, tapioca, ete. ......- 1,396) 1,642 2,227 3,713 5,53 2,73 
SOC Me srals|s ic ofalavalorsin)« «/o/arera "wa 5,958 20,084 33,572 35,880 50,842 35,213 
PO DICCSi i awieioeis 5,848) 5,596) 8,949 7,744 11,519) 12,191 
BUCAT Pease. 96,554 101,649) 208,769 230,946 237,015] 309,403 
PEO Rieu tia eisai 18 562) 16,735) 20,60 19,265 30,889 24,391 
Mobacco: | ./ie.5 25,405 35,039 24,624 25,922 45,31 66,33 
Vegetables 12,999) 15,134 10,811 29,151 30,176] 33,687 
EXPorts 
Total, excluding Forest Products| 903,238} 1,113,974] 1,519,071} 1,968,253 2,280,466} 3,583,170 
Animal matter: 
Cattle 18,04 647 2,378 950 1,248} 2,093 
Horses 3,386 3,389 73,53 59,525 14,924 5,206 
Mules 472) 691; 22,960) 27,801 4.885 23334 
Sheep 365 53 232 368 97 187 
Swine 144 13; 239 348 257 521 
Other live animals1 114 408) 331 392 323 378 
Butter) 2% 1,268 877 3,590 8,749 6,853) 15,844 
Cheese 857 414 7,430| 15,240 10,785 5,735 
Milk 1,375 4,341] | 12,713) 25,187 68,046] 99,971 
Eggs 1,199 3,734 6,134 7,569 7,167| 12,449 
Packing-house products: 
Beet. Canned vcs. ceemansios~ 462 9,439 16,946 30,035 44,320 
Beef cured .......... 2,290 4,034 6,728 7,702 9,087 
Berl, LESH: ciao sess vi 789 28,886 26,277 67,382 79,228 
Hides and skins 2,807 3,875 2,971 4,089 5,579 
MAT RG iii Pia 57,773, 47,634] 77,009 98,217] 210,418 
Lard, compounds 5,489 5,147 8,270 6,634) 32,037 
Pork. cured and pickled ...| 54,046) 54,543] 126,171) 173,737 337,126] 590,841 
orks sf reset sce 2 ce ceieeee 98 359 7,523 8,876 5,226 6,065 


1 Including fowls. 


- New York. 
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AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS— 


Continued 


(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 


(000 omitted) 


1917 1918 1919 


| 19u9 1914 1916 fk 


EXPOoRTS—Continued 
Vegetable matter: 
IDOCEOTN Tr eiaaltaisicve «iatetolbtow oteletereielsteeietes $417,390] $610,475] $374,186] $543,075) $665,025) $863,161 
POULT 0. oe area cinciels aie 16,079 31,031 36,073 37,39 32,207) 69,141 
PSAP LEY, Va reiahin aie sls cerwieeianlatate sitiatey eiale 4,672 4,253 20,664 19,027 41,651] 27,687 
BUCK WHERE. < shisurenasicsdaispaleGcaaanl ieee 1 481 351 10 184 
Dormia yrs coiaie oct aucteistactoletaleoitemtaneteeh: 25,194 7,008 30,781 72,497 75,306] . 26,706 
ORES War piteiotine cswicume eeateeien a ae 804 758 47,986 55,0385 86,125] | 79,493 
UV Cr Se beciniisitel seit ave 1,049) 1,555 15,374 21,600} 23,903) 63,654 
PYVID GAL maj ce atin old eipiaiateetonfemtte maleate 68,094 87,953] 215,533} 298,180) 80,803] 424,543 
Cornmeal 1,549} 1,186 1,601 2,757) 20,359} 14,722 
Oatmeal ..... 516 569 1,886 4,491 17,567} 13,218 
Wheat flour ........ 51,157 54,454 87,338 93,198} 244.861] 268,062 
Total grain and grai 160, 162). 165,302] 434,608) 588,983) 633,939] 954,780 
MELOD Sil a tasezesars. oe slot epeldarmenisiee cera 1,271 6,954 4,387 |. 774 994 2,334 
Distilled spirits ...... 1,883 2,276 11,062 18,508 5,719} 7,394 
Malt: Viquors; sissies 1,010 1,485 1,065 1,442 1,729) 2,573 
OR meake! AH: aisidewse see 25,836 21,668 28,561 31,222 4,994] 16,669 
Vegetable oils ........ 23,098) 16,251 27,165 26,280 25,190} 58,892 
SOGOU Crater tcvisnieideawisie 5,256] 3,191 3,539 4,002 5,656 7,703 
[StUEED ts Sac pOs oon aOoO”, 2,785) 1,840 79,390 77,094 38,761] 81,570 
ERODE CCON aenincniets/sene see 30,902 53,964 53,365 59,954 69,700} 189,897 
Merete bless bi aste,actecm serene nirertiate 3,760} 6,93 15,952 22,291 26,973] 58,514 
AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 1909-1919 
(Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture) 
1909 1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 
FARM CROPS: 1 
IBATIGVAMIDUSH.)! “cccresmia icles ciatselotat eter $0.54 $0.543 $0.881 | $1.137] $0,918] $1.210 
Beans ( CPUSH.)2 shes sence ee ctine 2.25-2.75 | 2.10-3.10 5.100 |} 6.50 5.28 4,28 
Buckwheat) (bush)! | Sot. tus. messin 0.701 0.764 1.127} 1.600 1.665 1.474 
COPnU(DUSI =) Pas sce cneinaisrreteieteretete 0.579 0.644 0.889 | 1.279 1.366 1.849 
COR ATab eS 5 Gil) Has Aporestionca aaanocopan 0,139 0.068 0.196 | 0.277 0.276 0.857 
Mlaxseed (bushi)! <ilcpiceicssetinecnid 1.529 1.256 2.486 2.966 3.402 4.389 
LAUT (UOT) Wetccvciein siajnielalatoiareule aeiaeiere 10.50 11.12 11.220 | 17.09 20,13 20.15 
Ops. (Lbs) 3" se cnc 0.12-0.3 0.23-0.50 0.120} 0.33: 0.193 0.772 
Oats (bush.) 0.402 0.438, 0.524 | 0.666 0.710 0.717 
Potatoes (bush. 0.541 0.487 1.461 | 1.228 1.193 1.614 
Rice (bush.) 0.796 0.924 0.889 | 1.896 1.917 2.670 
Eves GOMSIN)iiere. snvaicisteisicieafatsystspentoete 0.718 0.865 1.221 | 1.660. 1.515 1.345 
PLODAGCO GLO») cs areas aeisiacielitarenyaletetete 0.101 0.098 0.147 | 0.240 0,280 0.390 
Wheat (bush.) ROCHON ER ONO OCU GOR 0.986 0.986 1,603 | 2.008 2.042 2.151 
LIVE STocK: 4 c 
Cattle: 
ESC OTD Mira areisistsis/uleleisialefeisielalvia sia/stalaiats als 2.90-9.50 | 4.85-11.25 6.56 8.21 9.14 8.56 
Milch cows 32.36 53.94 63.18 | 75.00 84.51 93.27 
Horses 95.64 109.32 129,00 | 129.26 | 122.16 | 113.44 
Mules 107.84 128.85. Anite cin ers eeil ee eo eet rene 
Sheep 3.43 4.04 6.77 | 10:20 10.11 8.35 
Swine 6.55 10.40 BUG) Valeeeias 15,92 13.36 
Live STocK PRODUCTS : 
SULTS en (OLD) 6: tate) siy ahureVavein\atetotaierays eleinte 0.25-0.37 | 0.243-0.50 | 34.4 41.9 52.7 60.0 
PISS SHCAOZT) ycncie'tneo vanncle eoeile 0.19-0.55 | 0.20-0.62 | 38.1 43.3 55.0 61.9 


1 Average farm prices Dec. 1. 
4 Prices Nov. 15. 
at Chicago, for the year. 
7 Wholesale prices of average 


2 Wholesale prices at Boston. 


best fresh eggs at New York. 
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3 Wholesale prices at 


5 Wholesale prices of inferior to»prime beef per 100 Ib. 
6 Wholesale prices of creamery butter at New York. 


LIVE STOCK ast 


(000 omitted) 


(Yearbook of the pst Sob of Agriculture) 


hae LONETED STATES, 


No. | No. | No. | No.| No. 
Jan.| Jan.| Jan.| Jan.| Jan 
al if hy ie ay 
1910} 1915 | 1917 | 1918] 1919 
_ MILCH Cows: i 
j Total, U. S...] 21,801} 21,262} 22,894] 22,310 23,467 
MIHOIS boca ces we E 1,05 
ROW nthe cvtie state er ete ; 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New York 5 
WOO Sane Utes oie « 4 5 950 b 
Pennsylvania 1,140} 943} 980} 960) 979 
PRESAS NSE ea. c a 1,137} 1,086} 1,175] 1,128} 1,060 
Wisconsin ..... 1,506) 1,626} 1,750] 1,785} 1,803 
OTHER CATTLE: 

Total, U. S...| 47,279] 37,067] 41,689] 44,112] 44,399 
California ..... 1,120] 1,480] 1,636] 1.701! 1,650 
MINGELONS Ho ieistsiele ape's 1,974] 1,180] 1,251) 1,314} 1,367 
Iowa 3,611] 2,683] 2,754] 2/919] 2.861 
KANSAS Wilehiaiae'- 3,260) 1,768} 2,°00} 2,354) 2,401 
Minnesota ..... 1,228] 1,208) 1,400} 1,600} 1,632 
Missouri ....... 2,165] 1,414) 1,650} 1,782) 1,782 
Nebraska ...... 3,040) 2,034) 2,525) 2,940] 2,940 
Oklahoma ..... 1,637] 1,119) 1,300) 1,430] 1,444 
RMA ws aie: vince 7,131) 5,121} 5,482] 4,660} 3,961 
Wisconsin ..... 1,081) 1,216) 1,340) 1,394] 1,436 

Horses: ; 

Total, 21,195] 21,210) 21,555) 21,534 
Illinois 1,467) 1 1459 1,467] 1,467 
Indiana 854) 845] 837]. 829 
Towa: iss! - 1,600} 1,552) 1,583} 1,567 
Kansas 1,132} 1,120] 1,142) 1,153 
Missouri 5} 1,095] 1,020) 1,040} 1,040 
Nebraska ...... 1,045] 1,038] 1,018) 1,049] 1,049 
ODS 5 is gaiath\elate 977; 910) 892) 900) 891 
Oklahoma ..... 804) 758) 730) 737) 744 
ORAS Ssicrinie «aac 1,369} 1,192} 1,200) 1,212) 1,164 

MULES: 

Total, U. S 4,123) 4,479) 4,723] 4,887) 4,925 
Alabama ...... 253 281 275 28! 304 
Georela ess. 248 309) 324 334) 344 
Mississippi 290} 2921 292) 307 316 
Tennessee 290) 275 270] = 278 278 
POX veisiatels/<ieisi 702} 752 800} 808) 792 

SHEEP: 

Total, U. S.: 47,616] 48,603] 49,863 
Arizona 1632] 13550} 1;400 
California 2,524) 2,776) 2,943 
Colorado 1,950}: 2,350) 2,803 
PAAR! 2500 3,170) 3,202) 3,234 
Michigan 1,834] 1,926) 2,119 
Missouri 1,370} 1,466) 1,539 
Montana 379) 3,500) 3,045) 2.984 
New Mexico 4,729) 3,340) 3,300] 3,135) 3,135 
Ohio 3,203] 3,263) 2,944) 2,950) 2,980 
Oregon 2.562) 2,400 2,448) 2,497 
Texas 2.114) 2.398] 2.188 2,222 
Utah 2,068] 2,089] 2,340) 2,410 
Wyoming 4,427) 4,100) 4,100} 4,018 

SWINE: 

Total 64,618] 67,502) 70.978) 75,587 
Georgia 2,04°| 2,585] 2,766) 3,043 
Illinois 4.358] 4,444) 5,111] 5,724 
Indiana 4,167} 3.970) 4.168! 4.668 
ROWE Olea es xs 8.720] 9,370) 10,307] 10,925 
Kansas . 2,657} 2,525) 2.560 2,381 
Missouri 4,250] 4,280) 4,494] 4,943 
Nebraska 3,809) 4,200} 4,250) 4,250 
OLA, eee ee 3.640] 3.527] 3,878) 4,266 
TOMAS fee. cess we 2,880) 3,229) 2,900) 2,320 
Wisconsin 2,225) 2,060} 2,019, 2,121 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FROM 
CENSUS OF 1910 


] Total 


Land area (acres) 
Farms (acres) 
Improved (acres) 
Woodland (acres) 
Other unimproved 

(acres) 
Number of farms ..... 
Average area per farm 

GAGES ies mare ateielatete ie os 
Average area of im- 
proved land per farm 
(acres) 
Farms under 20 acres.. 
Farms of 20 to 99 acres 
Farms of 100 te 499 acres} 
Farms of 500 to 1,000 
acres and over 
Value of crops of Con- 
tinental U. S. 
Value of all farm prop- 
erty, and per cent. in- 
crease 

Value of land 

Value of buildings.. 

Value of implements 

and machinery 

Value of animals, 

poultry and bees. 
Value of all property 
represented in— 

Lands 

Buildings 

Implements 

machinery 

Animals, 

and bees 
Average value per farm 
of—- 


All property 
Lands and buildings 
only 
Average value of land 
per acre 
FARM EXPENSES 
Labor: 
Farms reporting 

Per cent. of all farms 
Cash expended 
Rent and board fur- 

nished 

Feed: 
Farms reporting 

Per cent. of all farms 

Amount expended .... 
Fertilizer : 

Per cent. of all farms 
Farms reporting 
Amount expended .... 
NATIVITY OF FARM 

OPPRATORS 
Number of farms oper- 
ated by— 

Native white 

Foreign white 

Negro and 

non-white 

Percentage of operators| 

who own their farm 
among— 

Native white 

Foreign white 

Negro and 

non-white 


othe 


1,903,290,000 


190,866,000 
209,481,000 


-| $40,991,450,000} 200.5 


$28,475,674,000} 218.1 
$6,325,452,000) 177.8 


$1,265,150,000| 168.7 
$4,925,173,000| 160.1 


$521,727,000 
$129,878,000 


XVII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINING AND ORE DRESSING 
CHARLES E. LockEe 


The Mining Industry.—The year 
1919 has been one of reconstruction 
and readjustment after the war, with 
conditions remaining in a somewhat 
unsettled state at the end of the year. 
Costs of operation still remain on a 
war basis although prices of products 
have been reduced. The signing of the 
armistice and the cessation of actual 
hostilities left the country with large 
stocks of many metals on hand and 
simultaneously shut off the demand 
for materials for warfare. This, 
coupled with the lack of any European 
commercial demand and the existence 
of a large unknown amount of scrap 
metal in the fighting districts, could 
only lead to the result of reduced 
prices and curtailed production. Tak- 
ing shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore as an index, the tonnage from Lake 
ports in 1919 to Nov. 1 was 43,978,414 
tons or about 13 million tons less than 
in the year 1919 (see also Iron and 
Steel, infra). It is only fair to say 
that over 5,000,000 tons of this de- 
erease was due to a dockmen’s strike 
in August (see XV, Labor). Copper 
production was cut very nearly in 
half (see XII, Economic Conditions). 
Mining of some of the so-called war 
minerals, such as tungsten, chrome, 
pyrite, manganese, and quicksilver, 
ceased almost entirely owing to the 
great drop in prices. 

In other lines small mines, plants 
for retreating old tailings, and low- 
grade producers, such as the large 
Burro Mountain mine in New Mexico, 
suspended operations. Others have 
continued at no profit, or even at a 
loss, in the hope that conditions may 
improve. Gold miners are still with- 
out any relief from a condition in 
which their costs have about doubled 
whereas the price of their product has 
remained fixed (see also Gold and 
Silver, infra). 


Government relief through the 
medium of the War Minerals Adjust- 
ment Board is being afforded to those 
operators who embarked on new enter- 
prises following the Government’s 
appeal for production of certain war 
minerals. Taxation in all its various 
forms is an unfair burden on the 
mining industry from which the 
miner is entitled to prompt relief. 

The removal of all Government re- 
strictions, together with a plan for 
the gradual marketing of the Govern- 
ment’s war stocks, practically restored 
the operation of the natural law of 
supply and demand. Prices of most 
metals declined during thé first half 
of the year and picked up again in 
the autumn. Pig iron around $30 
per ton in Jan. declined to $25 in the 
spring and rose to $27 or $28 in the 
fall (see also XII, Heonomic Condi- 
tions). Similar figures for copper 
were 20 cents, 15 cents, and 22 cents 
per pound (see ibid.) ; for lead, 5.5 
cents, 5.0 cents, and 7.0 cents per 
pound; for zine, 7.5 cents, 6.5 cents, 
and 8.0 cents per pound; for tin, 71 
cents, 72 cents, and 55 cents per pound. 
Platinum, which had been held at the 
fixed price of $100 per ounce, climbed 
to $140 after the restriction was re- 
moved, and likewise silver, held at 
$1.01 per ounce up to May, climbed to 
$1.35 in December. 

A new silver camp has been dis- 
covered at Divide, Nev., not far from 
Tonopah, which gives promise of be- 
coming an important producer. New 
gold finds have also been reported 
from Canada, but development has 
not progressed sufficiently to make 
any real estimate of their future 
value. The old Comstock mines in 
Nevada report finds of high-grade ore. 
The high price of silver has rejuven- 
ated some of the old silver mines of 
Colorado and led.to a boom in mining 
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in that state. The country has ex- 
perienced a tremendous boom in oil, 
and speculation has run wild. 

Curtailment of production and de- 
mobilization of the Army have eased 
the labor situation so that in some 
districts a temporary surplus of labor 
occurred, but many parts of the coun- 
try still report a shortage of miners. 
In general, operators, confronted with 
lower metal prices and reduced metal 
demand, cut off war-time bonuses to 
labor and attempted to go back to pre- 
war wage schedules. This effort was 
not entirely successful, and toward the 
end of the year some operators in 
copper districts found it advisable to 
restore war-time wages on account of 
the continued high cost of living and 
the betterment of metal prices. 

Strikes of greater or less duration 
have occurred in many places, includ- 
ing Cobalt and Kirkland Lake, Ont.; 
Butte, Mont.; Grass Valley, Cal.; 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Ely, Tonopah, 
and Divide, Nev.; Oatman and Jerome, 
Ariz.; Garfield and Park City, Utah; 
Leadville, Col. ‘the steel strike came 
in the fall, followed by the culmina- 
tion in the country-wide coal strike in 
November. An analysis of these 
strikes shows that they were due 
either to general labor unrest, or to 
activities of agitators and radicals 
such as the I. W. W., or to a dis- 
inclination to accept any wage reduc- 
tions from the war basis, especially as 
long as high living cost continued. In 
practically all cases the strikes failed 
completely or were settled with only 
slight gains by the strikers. (See 
also XV, Labor.) 

Mining Methods.—Under practical 
mining should be noted increased de- 
velopment and construction which had 
been held up during the war; in- 
creased use of labor-saving devices, 


such as mechanical shoveling and 
motor haulage, to save high labor 


costs; more attention to the Safety 
First movement, which is continually 
reducing the accident rate in mining; 
and increased application of cement 
and concrete for grouting and _fire- 
proofing mine shafts and for many 
other uses in mining. 

Ore Dressing.—During the war 
period the pressure for maximum pro- 
duction held hack technical progress 
in ore dressing. The changed condi- 
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tions in 1919 have allowed the ore 
dresser breathing time to make neces- 
sary repairs and replacements and to 
take up again investigations looking 
toward improved operation. In the 
field of coarse crushing large breakers 
are noted, but in the field of fine 
crushing the best practice as to the 
use of ball mills of various kinds, 
pebble mills, and Chilean mills is still 
a subject of discussion. Ball mills 
are favored almost ‘everywhere, but 
there appears to be a growing belief 
that it may be a mistake to use these 
machines to reduce ore from 11/-in. 
size to 50 mesh in one step and that 
graded reduction using two or three 
steps may be preferable. 

No special change is seen in the 
application of screens, classifiers, jigs, 
and jerking tables or in the use of 
gravity concentration, amalgamation, 
magnetic separation, and electrostatic 


separation. The revolving. circular 
slime table has been pretty well 


abandoned except in the dressing of 
native copper ores at Lake Superior, 
and even there the Calumet and Heela 
Co. discarded them in 1919 coinci- 
dently with the starting of their new 
oil-flotation plant for slimes. The 
possibility of future exhaustion of the 


‘richer Lake Superior iron ores is al- 


ready turning attention to the bene- 
ficiation of the lower-grade ores of 
this district. 

The flotation process continues to 
receive wide application for simple 
sulphide ores, but the problem of its 
general use on oxides and’ complex 
sulphides is still unsolved. Flotation 
litigation was marked by the decision 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court in the 
Butte & Superior case in June that 
the use of mechanical agitation with 
less than one per cent. of oil is an in- 
fringement of the Minerals Separation 
Co. patent. The Miami case, involy- 
ing the use of the Callow pneumatic 
flotation process, is still pending, All 
unlicensed companies that have been 
using mechanical agitation with under 
one per cent. of oil would appear to 
have no alternative but to settle with © 
the Minerals Separation Co. A suit 
looking toward this end has already 
been started by the Minerals Separa- 
tion Co. against the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Co. (See also Gold 
and Silver, infra.) 
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COAL, COKE, AND PETROLEUM 
R. Dawson Hau 


Coal Mining.—During 1919 the re- 
volving dump has made appreciable 
advance at coal mines, based mainly 
on its ability to dump more than one 
car at a time. As many cars as a 
trip (train) contains can be dumped 
by this means without uncoupling. In 
some cases, where the approach to the 
mine is by shaft, the dumping is done 
at the shaft bottom and the hoisting 
is then by skip and not by cage. 
This involves a second dumping of the 
coal with a second coal breakage, but 
it is quite generally contended that 
the coal leaves the car and skip so 
much more gently than it is ejected 
from the car by ordinary methods that 
there is no greater degradation of 
size than is involved in older methods 
involving but one transfer of the coal. 
Moreover, in many cases where the coal 
is to be used for steam raising or 
coke making, size is not an object, or 
at least not such a vital one, as it is 
in the preparation of domestic coal. 
As the use of the mechanical stoker 
becomes more general, the size of coal 
becomes less and less important, and 
methods tend to change to accordance 
with the increase in the selling price 
of the smaller sizes of coal. 

An increase in the use of mechanical 
means for loading mine cars is notice- 
able. It seems that the manufac- 
turers of coal-loading machinery have 
so far perfected their product that the 
problem is less one of machinery than 
a question of what has generally come 
to be known as “mining methods.” 
The machine is so greedy of work that 
it is almost impossible to keep it sup- 
plied with cars, and to accommodate 
it changes must be provided in mine 
layout, and developments will have to 
be made in supervision. The loading 
machine will make obligatory a local- 
izing of production. ‘That coal load- 
ing will henceforth not be spread over 
several acres as in the past, but will 
_be concentrated over a far smaller 
area, is a quite probable forecast. 

The storage-battery locomotive is 
also making wonderful headway, the 
mine forces being gradually trained 
to operate the cells judiciously, and 
the equipment itself is being gradually 
made almost foolproof. The excavat- 
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ing shovel developed during the war, 
under conditions that fostered quan- 
tity production rather than quality 
production, has had something of a 
setback. During the war coal was 
often loaded by the excavator direct 
into the railroad car, this arrangement 
precluding screening and sizing and, 
worse yet, the elimination of impuri- 
ties. In such ease, if the coal, as was 
usual, had impure streaks or if the 
shovel dug too deeply into the under- 
clay, so much the worse for the con- 
sumer. With coal a drug on the mar- 
ket, conditions changed, and the only 
plants able to sueceed were those that 
carefully cleaned away the overbur- 
den, avoided lifting the underclay, 
loaded the coal into mine cars, and 
passed the product over a_ picking 
table. The coal-mining industry in 
places had fallen into an evil way, but 
it is now realizing its mistake and is 
more circumspect in conduct. 

With halting step but yearly with 
greater rapidity, the system of avoid- 
ing the use of timber by an early coat- 
ing of the ribs and roof of mine road- 
ways and underground pumping and 
repairing stations with a thin layer of 
cement mortar has developed until it 
is now a somewhat general practice 
where bad roofs and ribs are en- 
countered. The favorite method is the 
use of ethe cement gun, whereby the 
dry mortar is propelled through a 
hose to meet at the nozzle a spray of 
water also under pressure. The two 
mix and are sprayed over the surface 
to be coated. The layer of cement is 
so thin as not to afford any appreci- 
able gain in strength to the parts 
coated. Its purpose is simply to pre- 
vent deleterious atmospheric action, 
which shortly would cause shelling 
of the roof and scaling of the coal. 

Although mortality from mine ex- 
plosions is on the wane on the whole, 
despite the showing of 1919, which is 
contradictory, the growing menace in 
the mine, as in the street, is trans- 
portation. Larger trips and greater 
speed make this feature of mining 
more hazardous than in the past. As 
the light is focused on this form of 
peril, new methods and improved 
equipment will be devised to meet the 
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dangers, and the death rate will 
decline. : 
Coal exports across the seas have 
grown encouragingly and seem likely 
to become with the Lake trade a valu- 
able balance that will cure in part the 
seasonality of the coal industry. A 
Coal Export Corporation, in which 
prices will be fixed but each concern 
affiliated will scramble for the trade, 
seems now almost assured. The diffi- 
culty ahead lies in making the foreign 
buyer specify just what type of coal 
he desires and then in determining 
how, by rigid inspection, to assure him 
of getting it. 
The possibility of being able to 
identify coal beds by the nature of 
the exines or outer shards of the 
spores found in them has been asserted 
by Reinhardt Thiessen of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. [f this is a pos- 
sibility, we must surely believe that 
each geological period was a distinct 
floral period and that members of 
the florae were somewhat similar 
throughout all areas during any one 
span of geologic time. The work is 
still in its infancy, but indications 
seem more than promising. 
Coke.—During the year the coke 
industry has sat at the feet of the 
-metal-mining profession and learned 

to use concentrating tables, centrifu- 
' gal driers, and Dorr thickeners in the 
preparation of coal for the oven. 
Concurrently it has learned that the 
sulphur in coal is often found in such 
microscopic iron pyrite as to defy any- 
thing approaching complete elimina- 
tion of that impurity. It is further 
discovering that some coals, notably 
those. in the Middle West, have large 
quantities of humus and resinic sul- 
phur that not only was part of the 
original organic substance (as is prob- 
ably much, if not all, of the pyrite), 
but is still incorporated in the chemi- 
cal substance of coal just as is sulphur 
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in vuleanite, and perhaps the relation 
is even more intimate. There seems, 
therefore, a possibility that some 
sulphur cannot be eliminated by any 
of the prevailing methods. 

Petroleum.—aA careful study has 
been made of the oil-water emulsions 
found in bottom settlings of oil tanks, 
especially those that receive oil direct 
from the wells. Careful examination 
showed that permanently emulsified 
oil is composed of small bubbles of 
water that range in diameter from 
0.004 to 0.020 mm., the most numerous 
having a diameter of about 0.016 mm., 
the average distance between the 
bubbles being less than half their 
diameter. However, there are large 
bubbles reaching up to 0.25 mm. 

The maximum efficiency of a pump- 
ing well which is producing water and 
oil is obtained, according to McCoy, 
Shidel, and Trager, who made the 
above investigation, when the fluid 
level is kept above the perforated 
tubing and below the point where the 
accumulated head of water would stop 
the flow of oil into the hole, and when 
the fluid is pumped at the same rate 
that it comes from the sand. Such 
conditions can be determined only by 
a special test of the individual well. 

Natural Gas.—Attention has been 
given to the storage of natural gas 
in the sands of exhausted gas pools so 
as to balance the seasonal demand for 
gas. The gas is usually stored in a 
shallower sand than that in which it 
is found, for the water pressures being 
lighter in such shallow sands, the gas 
can be forced into them. It is sug- 
gested that when a town like Tiffin, 
Ohio, has an exhausted gas field and is 
now using gas from outside, the ex- 
hausted wells can be used as reservoirs 
for the local consumption. The ex- 
hausted wells by storage can be made 
producing wells during the winter 
season. 


COPPER 
L. S. AusTIN 


Production.—W:th the removal of 
‘Government price control at the end 
of 1918, the price of copper dropped 
‘from 26.5 to 15.5 cents. Soon after, 
however, it recovered to 22 to 24 cents, 
receding to less than 20 cents by the 
end of the year. But the drop in 


price produced its effect by causing 
the stoppage of marginal mines. La- 
ter the apprehension of labor troubles 
prevented new construction, and cop- 
per reduction works devoted them- 
selves rather to improvements in oper- 
ating methods. 
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Reverberatory Smelting vs. Blast- 
furnace.—Predictions have recently 
been made that the reverberatory is 
bound to supplant the blast furnace 
in copper smelting because of the ad- 
vantage it possesses in the treatment 
of the finer ore and flotation concen- 
trates. It is pointed out, however, 
that where ore is coarse and where it 
is possible to avoid roasting, the blast 
furnace has its advantage, even for 
sulphides. The essentials for success- 
ful reverberatory practice to-day are 
much as they have been in the past, 
namely, self-fluxing ores, cheap fuel, 
and cheap silica brick; whereas for 
blast-furnace practice the charge may 
be more refractory, but it must be 
either sintered or nodulized or come 
naturally in lumps, and, in addition, 
the fuel and power must be compara- 
tively cheap. There is no doubt that, 
at the moment, in favored localities 
where pulverized coal or fuel oil can 
be obtained at a much cheaper rate 
than coke, the reverberatory has the 
better of the argument; but in every 
controversy something is always turn- 
ing up in favor of the other side. It 
resembles the perpetual fight between 
armament and projectiles, with which 
we are all much more familiar at 
present than we were prior to 1914. 
Both types of furnaces have their field, 
but owing to the great increase in ton- 
nage treated by oil flotation and to 
the improvements in reverberatory 
practice, the reverberatory seems to be 
gaining materially in tonnage treated. 

The new plant being erected in 
Chile for the Braden Copper Co. con- 
templates the use of the blast fur- 
naces entirely, using nodulizing fur- 
naces to prepare the charge. To-day 
it is about a standoff in cost between 
the nodulizing or sintering of fine ore 
for blast-furnace and use of roasting 
it all for reverberatory practice. 

Pulverized Coal in the Blast Fur- 
nace.—The latest improvement in 
blast-furnace practice is the introduc- 
tion of pulverized coal at the tuyeres, 
the notable examples of this being the 
smelter of the Tennessee Copper Co. 
and the International Nickel Co.’s 
plant at Copper Cliff, Ont. If the ex- 
periments now being tried at various 
plants besides the two mentioned 
prove that pulverized coal can be used 
economically in the blast furnace, 
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either with or without a proportion of 
coke (the probabilities being that a 
certain proportion of coke will be 
necessary), interest in blast-furnace 
practice will receive new impetus. 

Improved Methods in Reverbera- 
tory Smelting.—In smelting in large 
reverberatory furnaces for the pro- 
duction of matte, using either oil or 
pulverized coal, the details of prac- 
tice have changed. A large furnace 
of this type may be described as a 
low chamber, 100 to 130 ft. long and 
19 to 24 ft. wide, having a transverse- 
ly arched roof, and of such height that 
at the firing end a man can stand up- 
right in it, the roof sloping to about 
two feet lower at the front or tapping 
end. This is intensely heated by oil 
or coal burners to a dazzling white 
heat, while a temperature above the 
melting point of the charge is main- 
tained at the front end. Increased 
tonnage output depends on the amount 
of fuel burned with its increased and 
intenser consequent heat. It has been 
found that by widening the outlet flue 
to 70 sq. ft., as compared with about 
half that dimension, and by' increasing 
the volume of low-pressure air with, 
of course, an increase in the oil used, 
the flame began quite close to the 
burner nozzles and was shorter and in- 
tenser, so that melting proceeded quite _ 
rapidly, and the output, formerly 400 
tons, was increased to 700 tons or 
more per day. In older practice the 
custom was to remove the slag inter- 
mittently, using a rabble to assist 
the flow. In this way some of the 
crust imperfectly smelted was wasted. 
In present practice, where 400 tons 
per day is smelted per furnace, the 
tapping breast has been closed and 
the tap-hole so adjusted as to permit 
continuous flow. In this way the 
crust remains undisturbed and from 
beneath it pours a continuous stream. 
Whereas formerly the wasted slag car- 
ried 0.4 per cent. of copper, this has 
dropped to 0.3 per cent., effecting an 
important saving. 

Ore Treatment.—At the works of 
the New Cornelia Copper Co. at Ajo, 
Nev., two-stage crushing of run-of- 
mine ere is employed. Coarse crush- 
ing is done during two eight-hour 
shifts as there is no storage between 
the plant and the mine. The ore is 
crushed in two.sets of gyratory ore 
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breakers to four-inch size and then de- 
livered to a storage bin of 10,000 tons 
capacity. Fine crushing is done be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 7 a.m. but can be 
kept up for 24 hours if necessary. 
The ore is crushed by means of four 
units Symonds disk crushers, first by 
coarse Symonds disk crushers then by 
finer ones to %4-in size. It is drawn 
off and crushed accerding to the needs 
of the leaching plant. 

The leaching process consists in 
leaching the ore, crushed to 1 in. 
size, for eight days by a counter-cur- 
rent system, that is, so that the new- 
est ore receives the richest solution 
while the oldest takes that which is 
nearly exhausted of acid. Upward 
percolation of solution is practiced, 
using sulphuric acid and such ferric 
sulphate as is inherent in the process. 
The neutral solution is treated in tow- 
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ers, Where it is showered down 
through sulphur-dioxide gas produced 
in a roasting furnace adjoining. This 
reduces the ferric iron of the solution 
to the ferrous form. The solution 
then goes to the electrolytic tank 
house where part of its contained cop- 
per is precipitated on lead anodes. 
These are stripped of their copper, and 
the reduced solution is returned for 
leaching, so that constantly it is pick- 
ing up impurities. A portion of the 
solution must be discarded to prevent 
the accumulation of sulphates (other 
than copper sulphate) and the copper 
in the discard is recovered on scrap 
iron. Part of the cement copper thus 
recovered is treated with solution 
from the electrolytic tank house to the 
end that the copper be returned to the 
circulation and the ferric sulphate be 
reduced. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
GEORGE J. YOUNG 


General Conditions.—The signing 
of the armistice in November, 1918, 
created profound disturbances and re- 
adjustments which influenced all bus- 
iness and industry and the effects of 
which, in one form or another, ex- 
' tended throughout the year 1919 in 
the mining industry. The rapid 
slump in the prices of copper, lead and 
zine, which were low during the first 
half of the year and which have ad- 
vanced only in moderate degree since 
then (see Mining and Ore Dressing, 
supra), had the effect of curtailing 
mining operations and the production 
of gold and silver from copper, and 
lead and zine ores suffered propor- 
tional reduction in amount. Copper 
production was cut to 60 per cent., 
and as the copper produced in western 
states carries with it to the refineries 
a considerable amount of silver, silver 
production was reduced in a corres- 
ponding degree. In addition, labor 
disturbances in the form of strikes 
took place in western mining camps. 
Hardly a mining state escaped; the 
Tonopah district of Nevada was shut 
down for over a month. The prevail- 
ing high prices for mining supplies 
and the inefficiency and scarcity of 
labor also combined to make mining 
more difficult and expensive with con- 
sequent diminution in the quantity of 
gold and silver produced. The rela- 
tively high price level of silver 


throughout 1919 was the one encour- 
aging feature that gave impetus to 
mining in Nevada. Silver pieces in- 
creased for the year about 14.2 cents 
over the average price for 1918. At 
the close of the year silver was $1.35 
to $1.33 per ounce. 

Gold Production.—The 1918 gold 
production, according to the statistics 
of the U. 8. Geological Survey, was 
3,313,373 oz., of a value of $69,493,500, 
a decrease of 738,067 oz. and $15,257,- 
200, as compared with 1917. Califor- 
nia produced 832,389 oz., vaiue, $17,- 
207,000; Colorado, 621,791 oz.,: value, 
$12,853,500; Nevada, 322,276 oz., val- 
ue, $6,662,000; South Dakota, 328,305 
oz., value, $6,786,700; Arizona, 278,- 
647 oz., value $5,760,200; Montana, 
153,375 oz., value, $3,170,000; Utah, 
152,018 oz., value $3,142,500; Alaska, 
440,622 0z., value, $9,108,500; Phil- 
ippine Islands, 44,202 o0z., value, 
$913,700. The 1919 production of 
gold will probably be less than these 
amounts. 

Silver Production.—The 1918 silver 
production was 67,879,206 oz., of a 
value of $67,879,206, a decrease of 3,- 
861,156 oz. of a value of $8,801,106 
from the production of 1917. Mon- 
tana produced 15,341,793 oz., value, 
$15,341,793; Nevada, 10,113,405 oz., 
value, $10,113,405; Utah, 13,439,811 
oz., value, $13,439,811; Idaho, 10,188,- 
6 oz., value, $10,188,056; Colorado, 
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6,982,313 oz., value, $6,982,313; Ari- 
zona, 6,771,490 oz., value, $6,771,490; 
Alaska, 796,838 oz., value, $796,836. 
The silver production of 1919, due to 
the causes mentioned above, will prob- 
ably be less than the production of 
1918. Two new producers of silver, 
the Divide district in Nevada and the 
Kelly mine in San Bernardino County 
near Randsburg, Cal., appeared dur- 
ing the year. The Crowe process of 
deoxidizing cyanide solutions before 
precipitation by means of a vacuum 
was announced in the fall of 1918. 
During 1919 it was introduced in a 
number of plants, and its use resulted 
in a decided economy in the zine re- 
quired in precipitation. 

Gold Mining and Metallurgy.—In 
California the larger gold mines were 
confronted with a scarcity of labor, 
labor unrest, a marked decrease in 
efficiency of the workers, who in some 
cases were inexperienced, and a high 
level price for supplies. The produc- 
tion of the larger mines diminished. 
It is noteworthy that the grade of the 
ores produced increased, due to more 
selective mining. The dredging prop- 
erties were less affected, although their 
costs increased and some difficulties in 
maintaining labor personnel were ex- 
perienced. There was a noticeable in- 
crease in hydraulic- and placer-mining 
activity but a decrease in copper, lead 
and zinc mining. In Nevada the 
Goldfield district showed some signs 
of renewed activity, chiefly directed 
toward the large-scale working of low- 
grade ores left from previous mining 
operations. Gold production from 
Elko County was sustained, as well 
as that from the Comstock. Of Col- 
orado there is little to report other 
than a slackening of activity in min- 
ing and the closing of the Globe smelt- 
ery at Denver. In South Dakota a 
serious mine fire in the Homestake 
caused milling operations to be sus- 
pended on Oct. 4: and a reduction in 
gold output may be expected for 1919. 
In Alaska mining activities have not 
resumed their normal conditions (see 
also VII, Alaska). Arizona shows in- 
creased activity in certain gold dis- 
tricts. There is little to report in 
gold metallurgy for the year as the 
activities of most mining companies 
have been directed toward develop- 
. gent and mining operations. 
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Silver Mining and Metallurgy.— 
In Idaho strikes and low metal prices 
curtailed mining operations. In the 
first six months of 1919 the mines of 
the Coeur d’Alene district produced 
at. 60 per cent. of their normal rate. 
Smelting plants operated at reduced 
capacity. In Utah smelting capacity 
was curtailed although all of the 
smelters remained active. The Tintic 
district sustained production, but pro- 
longed strikes at Park City will cur- 
tail production in that district. In 
both Montana and Colorado there was 
diminished mining activity. In Ne- 
vada there was a noticeable slackening 
of production from Tonopah, although 
the new discoveries at Divide promise 
to keep the Tonopah mills running at 
capacity and so sustain the silver pro- 
duction of the state. The increased 
price of silver stimulated prospecting, 
and there was much development work 
on new properties. In California 
there was a decrease in lead and zine 
mining, although activity in the mines 
of Inyo and San Bernardino Counties 
began during the year. The discovery 
of a rich silver mine near andsburg 
stimulated prospecting and develop- 
ment in that region. In Arizona the 


low metal market curtailed produc- - 


tion of copper and lead, but some of 
the old silver properties resumed op- 
eration. Both lead and zine produc- 
tion were curtailed, however, and on 
the whole the production of silver 
was probably less than that in 1918. 

In silver metallurgy there is little 
to record. New construction has been 
inconsequential. ‘Ihe decision in the 
flotation cases was made on June 2, 
1919, by the U. S. Supreme Count of 
the United States and gives the Min- 
erals Separation Co. the right in the 
process in so far as it pertains to the 
use of one per cent. or less of oil in 
proportion to the weight of the ore in 
a process in which air bubbles are in- 
troduced into the ore ‘pulp by agita- 


tion (see also Mining and Ore Dress- 3 


ing, supra). In an editorial appear- 
ing in the HLngineering and Mining 
Journal of June 14, 1919, the opinion 
is advanced that it is doubtful if the 
decision covers the pneumatic or bub- 
ble-column process. As flotation con- 
tinues to be of more or less importance 
in gold and silver metallurgy, al- 
though not of the same importance 
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that it is to copper, lead and zine me- 
tallurey, it thus appears that the lim- 


itations of the flotation patents have 
to be given careful consideration by 
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mining companies. There is the al- 
ternative of the cyanide process which 
occupies an important place in west- 
ern gold and silver metallurgy. 


IRON AND STEEL 


EpwIn 


General Conditions.—The leading 
event in the steel industry in 1919 was 
the nation-wide. strike of steel 
workers called on Sept. 22. It was an 
attempt by irresponsible leaders of 
eertain branches of organized labor to 
organize the entire industry and bring 
it under their control. It resolved it- 
self into a fight for or against the 
closed shop. The strike was partially 
successful the first week, but as the 
weeks passed it gradually failed. A 
remarkable feature of it was that it 
was geographical as to its success. 
In the South and East and in Pitts- 
burgh few plants were affected, where- 
as in a belt extending northward from 
Wheeling, W. Va., through the Ma- 
honing Valley and into Cleveland and 
eastward to Buffalo, the strike closed 
at first nearly all plants. This was 
also true of Chicago. Later the Chi- 
cago-district plants gradually resumed 
under Federal military protection. 
In the first week of the strike, total 
production of iron and steel was only 
about 50 per cent. of what it was when 
the strike was called. Later this in- 
creased to 70 per cent. and at the be- 
ginning of the coal strike production 
was nearly normal. (See also I, 
American History; and XV, Labor.) 

In general the year was character- 
ized by gradual resumption by all 
plants of peace work instead of war 
output. As the year progressed the 
industry slowly gained strength and 
demand for products increased, es- 
pecially from the automobile and 
building trades. When the strike 
broke, prospects for unusual prosper- 
ity were in evidence. Prices main- 
tained a firmness, and variations from 
a price schedule voluntarily formu- 
lated as of March 21, 1919, were not 
wide, until the last weeks of the year, 
when premiums ruled on many com- 
modities. 

Pig-Iron and Steel Production.— 
The pig-iron production in 1918, as 
reported by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute but not made public 


F. Contr 


until April, 1919, was 39,051,991 gross 
tons, as compared with 38,621,216 
tons in 1917. The 1918 output was 
next to the largest of any year, the 
record having been made in 1916 at 
39,434,797 tons. For the first half of 
1919 the pig-iron output is given by 
the same authority as 16,278,175 tons, 
against 18,227,730 tons in the first 
half of 1918. Data as to the 1917 
and 1918 output of steel ingots and 
castings did not appear until 1919, the 
former early in the year and the latter 
in July. The same authority states 
that the production of steel ingots 
and castings in 1917 was 45,060,607 
gross tons, or the record for any year. 
The 1918 output was 44,462,432 tons, 
or the second largest output in the 
history of the country. For 1919 the 
output of steel has been somewhere 
near the rate in 1915, when it was 
35,151,036 tons. Of the 1918 output 
1,411,410 tons was steel castings. 
The 1919 output is estimated at about 
34,000,000 tons. (See also XII, Econ- 
omic Conditions.) 

Iron and Manganese Ore Produc- 
tion.—The movement of iron ore from 
the Lake Superior region in 1919 was 
not as heavy as in 1918. To Noy. 1, 
1919, the total for the season had been 
43,978,414 tons, as against 56,870,871 
tons to Noy. 1, 1918. The domestic 
output of manganese ore fell decid- 
edly, owing to the lack of the war 
stimulus and the fact that sufficient 
quantities were available from foreign 
countries. Imports of high-grade ore 
to Sept. 1, 1919, had been 249,810 
gross tons, against 309,697 tons to 
Sept. 1, 1918. 

Ferromanganese Production.—The 
slowing down in the steel industry 
after the war and the fact that Brit- 
ish ferromanganese again appeared as 
a competitor were the causes of a les- 
sened output of ferromanganese by 
American makers. The output to Oct. 
1, 1919, was at the average rate of 
15,249 tons per month, against 28,775 
in 1918 and 9,958 in 1913. 
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Ferroalloys.— A new alloy of a rare 
element, ferrocerium, has been added 
to the fairly formidable aggregation 
of such ferroalloys at the disposal of 
steel makers. Although of very re- 
cent application to the steel industry, 
its utility seems already to have been 
established as applied to gray-iron 
castings of various grades. Dr. Rich- 
ard Moldenke, who has done much pio- 
neer work in the rarer ferroalloys, re- 
vealed some of the beneficial effects of 
its use in gray iron at the fall meet- 
ing of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association. It possesses active prop- 
erties as a deoxidizer and its use in 
this connection may be expected. 

Alloy Steels.—Steel containing zir- 
conium promises to play an important 
réle in the future metallurgy of steel. 
The war has been the immediate cause 
of the development of the use of this 
element. Mystery, at least so far as 
published data are concerned, sur- 
rounds the results that have been at- 
tained in the United States from in- 
troducing zirconium into various 
steels. There have been rumors in 
circulation about the striking proper- 
ties it bestows on steel, but nothing 
very definite has been published. The 
chief difficulty has evidently been, and 
still is, the production of a uniform 
ferrozirconium, one containing defin- 
ite amounts of the metal and corres- 
pondingly regular amounts of other 
ingredients. Until raw materials are 
obtainable from which a dependable 
ferrozirconium can be made, definite 
scientific progress is impossible. 

Information from France reveals 
striking properties of French steel 
containing nickel and zirconium. A 
steel of medium carbon content and 
the usual nickel (three per cent.) but 
only 0.34 per cent. of zirconium not 
only possesses a very high tensile 
strength and an elastic ratio of over 
85 per cent., but also in toughness sur- 
passes any other steel hitherto made. 
The surprising statement is made that 
this steel, with a thickness of only 10 
mm., afforded a better resistance to 
German bullets than the nickel-molyb- 
denum or the chromium steels of 
greater thickness. The steel also has 
a Brinell hardness of 470. (See also 
XX, Materials of Construction.) : 

The Tungsten Industry.—A feature 
of war development in the American 
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steel industry has been the growth of 
the tungsten industry. Before the 
war the amount of tungsten ores 
mined in this country and the quan- 
tity of ferrotungsten and tungsten 
or high-speed steel produced were not 
large. Great Britain and Germany 
led in high-speed steels and Germany 
had almost a monopoly of the’ ferro- 
tungsten market, even England being 
dependent on her for these alloys. So 
great, however, was the war-time need 
for high-speed tungsten steels for the 
machining of shells and other muni- 
tions that America and Great Britain 
were forced to develop the tungsten in- 
dustry. Tungsten ores reached a val- 
ue of over $3,000 per gross ton in the 
early months cf 1916, as compared 
with a cash price of $270 per ton in 
1913, but in December, 1918, the value 
had fallen to about $1,000 per ton. 
The finding of tungsten ores in mod- 
erate quantities, together with im- 
ports from China and South America, 
led to the production of ferrotungsten 
and tungsten powder on a large scale. 
Few realize the extent of this develop- 
ment alone and the incidetital or ccn- 
sequent consumption of high-speed 
steel besides. With the electric fur- 
nace on an established basis it was 
possible to develop both the ferrotung- 
sten and high-speed steel industry to _ 
a high degree. In fact, it was the elec- 
tric furnace that made this possible. 
In 1918 the amount of 60-per-cent. 
tungsten concentrates required to 
make the ferrotungsten, tungsten pow- 
der, and acid used in 1918 has been of- 
ficially estimated at 13,026 tons. The 
amount of high-speed steel produced in 
the United States in 1918, nearly all 
in electric furnaces, has» been put at 
about 23,000 tons, with the total 
amount of all kinds of tungsten steel 
at nearly 30,000 tons—figures prob- 
ably never equalled by any country. 
Steel Castings.—The publication 
of Germany’s war steel output reveals 
the astonishing fact that in 1917 more 
steel castings were produced in that 
country than in the United States. 
The total German production in that 
year was 1,495,074 metric tons, as 
compared with 1,441,407 gross tons in 
the United States. This comparison 
is all the more impressive when it is 


realized that Germany’s total steel 
output was only a little more than 
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one-third that of the United States, 
or 16,500,000 tons against 45,060,000 
tons in 1917. How greatly the war 
accelerated the making of steel cast- 
ings in Germany is shown by the fact 
that the output was only 363,000 tons 
out of a total of 18,950,000 tons in 
1913, or about two per cent. as against 
over nine per cent. in 1917 and 1918. 
The principal effects of the war on 
the American steel-castings industry, 
as judged by the 1918 data, were to in- 
crease the demand for acid open-hearth 
castings and to expand greatly the 
output of small castings. More acid 
than basic open-hearth castings were 
made in 1918, the weight of the acid 
output exceeding that of the basic by 
nearly 130,000 tons. This is only the 
second time, since 1911.that this has 
occurred. The extent to which the 
- war has developed the American pro- 
duction of small castings is shown by 
the expansion in electric and converter 
castings. The electric output in 1918 
was 108,296 gross tons as contrasted 
with 9,207 tons in 1913. Converter 
foundries in 1918 made 160,844 tons 
as against 80,506 tons in 1913. 
Steel Rails—An American author- 
~ity on the manufacture of steel rails, 
Robert W. Hunt, made tio striking 
statements in an important paper be- 
fore the fall meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. Starting with the state- 
ment that to secure sound rails it is 
of supreme importance to have sound 
ingots, he went so far as to say that 
although he was not at the time pre- 
pared to incorporate hot-top ingots in 
rail specifications, the time is near 
when it will be entirely practical to 
do so; although this may involve a 
somewhat greater first cost, it will be 
partly offset by a saving in scrap. 
The second recommendation or pro- 
pheey had to do with the use of pre- 
melted manganese alloys in steel mak- 
ing, calling attention to the fact that 
the threatened scarcity of manganese 
during the war led to the adoption of 
pre-melting ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen, which resulted in marked 
economy. Mr. Hunt stated that from 
a metallurgical point of view the re- 
sults had been very satisfactory. 
Hot tops for ingots are as necessary 
to really sound steel as adequate sink 
heads for castings are vital to sound 
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steel castings. It has been a surprise 
to many that the hot-top ingot has not 
been more generally adopted in Ameri- 
can steel practice. In most new 
plants; particularly electric steel-in- 
got practice, they are generally used. 
As to pre-melting manganese-iron al- 
loys, both British and German experi- 
ence during the war demonstrated 
that melting ferromanganese in elec- 
tric furnaces results in a saving of 
about 30 per cent. manganese, as well 
as in other decided advantages. An- 
other interesting development in the 
steel-rail problem is the serious con- 
sideration being given to the heat- 
treatment of rails by electricity. Ex- 
periments along this line are said to 
have revealed striking results, so 
much so that the electrical heat treat- 
ment of steel rails on a commercial 
scale is being developed by one pro- 
gressive American company. 

A new light has been thrown on the 
problem of transverse fissures in rails, 
proceeding from the conclusions of 
G. F. Comstock as presented at the 
spring meeting of the American Elec- 
trochemical Society. Comstock’s work 
has led thus far to the discovery, in 
most cases, of phosphorus streaks in 
close relation to the fissures. The ap- 
plication of new etching solutions has 
made this possible. The results of 
this method of attacking the problem, 
although not conclusive, tend, as far 
as they have gone, to establish the 
quality of the metal as the cause of 
these dangerous defects. Further re- 
search is necessary to prove this hy- 
pothesis. 

Defects in Gun Steel.—In discuss- 
ing the defeets in nickel gun steel at 
the February meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Dr. Henry M. Howe sug- 
gested that possibly American metal- 
lurgists and ordnance makers had been 
too ready to accept nickel steel as the 
only proper steel for heavy guns. He 
felt that perhaps carbon steel, under 
certain conditions of production and 
treatment, might have met all require- 
ments. It is certain that had the lat- 
ter been more extensively used in the 
great rush to produce gun steel in 
quantity, the serious hindrance to the 
war ordnance programme caused by 
the discovery of flakes in the nickel 
steel would have been avoided. Ex. 
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pert testimony is that no such defects 
have been found in carbon steel. 

An interesting and presumably un- 
expected phase of the flake problem is 
that these defects were found im plen- 
tiful numbers in nickel steel made in 
the electric furnace. Specimens dealt 
with by Clayton, Foley, and Laney, as 
mentioned in one of the discussions, 
were from such electric steel. This is 
not to imply that the process was at 
fault; rather it might be supposed 
that a proper manipulation of the 
process would prevent such defects. 
Of interest in this connection is the 
statement from one large American 
plant making nickel gun steel by the 
acid open-hearth process that no such 
defects were found in its steel. It has 
been observed that basic steel has 
more of a tendency to assume a fibrous 
structure than acid steel. If this is 
so and if flakes are fibrous in nature 
or bordering on this, the question 
comes up whether the basic nature of 
the electric process or the final refin- 
ing on a basic bottom was a cause of 
these flaky or woody fractures in 
nickel electric steel. As far as the 
study has gone it appears that these 
peculiar defects are inherent in the 
steel from the beginning. Whether 
they are due to the presence of nickel 
or to the process of melting, refine- 
ment, or heat treatment is undeter- 
mined. Of peculiar interest is the 
possible bearing of this work on the 
transverse-fissure problem in rails 
noted above. (See also XX, Ma- 
terials of Construction.) 

Chemistry in Steel Making.—Not 
many years ago the production of a 
heat of steel was for the most part 
simply a melting operation, and little 
‘attention was paid to the chemical re- 
actions involved and their effect on 
the product. To-day conditions are 
radically different. There are several 
cases in point. Considerable has been 
heard recently, particularly in Eng- 
land, of the valuable influence of lime 
in the acid open-hearth bath. In its 
judicious use certain important chem- 
ical reactions are involved which make 
for a more nearly perfect equilibrium 
between slag and bath and for a purer 
steel. The same writer advocates the 
importance of taking slag as well as 
metal san.ples, and there is no doubt 
of the advantage of employing such 


practice when the chemical conditions 
are understood. There has been also 
recent recognition of certain chemical 
relations existing between the slag and 
steel. bath which make it possible to 
conceive manganese in the steel, so 
that there is a most important finan- 
cial saving as well as a better steel. 

The steel-works mixer has not been 
generally regarded, at least in the 
United States, as a factor in the chem- 
ical purification of the metal con- 
cerned. It is used almost entirely as 
a mixing reservoir. But in the Jron 
Age for July 10, 1919, in an article 
from a German source, is the state- 
ment that in Germany the chief pur- 
pose of the introduction of the mixer 
was to act as a 'desulphurizing agent. 
A discussion is presented of the chem- 
ical reactions involved and of the ap- 
preciable and economical removal of 
sulphur that is possible. The valuable 
inference is that the chemical princi- 
ple involved is applicable to the basie 
open-hearth where sulphur removal is 
very difficult at present. 

The importance of a recognition of 
chemical principles in making steel is 
conceded. But the best results can- 
not be achieved by mediocre talent. 
Present-day practice demands more 
and more the educated chemist and 


a 
f 
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metallurgist as the actual steel mak- _ 


er, rather than the man who was once 
the stocker and then the helper or 
melter. Only a few years ago a large 
steel company insisted that the melter 
should be the head of the steel-making 
department. But to-day the applica- 
tion of chemistry and especially the 
greater skill necessary in making al- 
loy steels and in manipulation of the 
electric furnace demand the highest 
talent. The future of the chemist- 
metallurgist in steel making is bright. 

Steel Testing.—Some surprising 
results have been achieved by the use 
of X-rays in the examination of solid 
materials. French and British metal- 
lurgists have been particularly prom- 
inent in this work. One of the ear- 
liest applications of the X-ray to met- 
allurgy was in the detection of flaws 
in steel and other metals. Recent ex- 
perience shows that with the apparat- 
us available it is possible to detect 
very small flaws in steel two 
inches thick. British experimenters 
announce, however, that apparatus 
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has lately been devised with which it 
is confidently expected to penetrate 
steel up to nine inches thick. French 
cast-steel brackets for gun carriages 
were shown by this test to be faulty, 
and the method of manufacture was 
changed with resulting correction of 
the defects. The entire internal 
structure of cartridges and high-ex- 
plosive shells has been profitably ex- 
amined without injury to the object, 
and welds have been found imperfect 
by the same agency. 

’ Still more interesting is the pos- 
sible use of the X-ray in analysis. 
When the percentage of an element 
of high atomic weight, such as tung- 
sten, is considerable, as in tool steel, 
the metal is not so permeable to the 
rays as when the percentage is low. 
It appears possible to apply radiogra- 
phy to rapid analysis in particular 
cases, as the separation of carbon from 
tungsten steel or the differentiation 
of various tungsten and alloy steels. 
Examination of materials without de- 
struction of the object has been a de- 
sideratum for many years. Its partial 
realization seems nearer as investiga- 
tions proceed. Not only radiography 
but magnetic analysis are important 
factors in this evolution. (See also 
XX, Materials of Construction.) 

_ Electrometallurgy.—A new use has 
been found for the electric furnace, 
which cosists in duplexing it with the 
cupola. It may be termed “duplex 
iron” as contrasted with duplex steel. 
By superheating cupola iron in an are 
electric furnace gray-iron castings of 
unusual properties have been pro- 
duced commercially. The changes in 
the metal are striking when it is con- 
sidered that the iron is kept under 
electric conditions less‘than a_ half 
hour. Besides the greater fluidity 
and a certain amount of refining, es- 
pecially as to sulphur, the density of 
the metal has been increased, the 
structure changed, and the strength 
Al- 
though only a limited use is claimed 
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| for this dual process, it is probable 
| that duplexing’ with the cupola will 
open up a wide field. Dr. Richard 
Moldenke has pointed out that this 
process affords a solution of the sul- 
phur problem in cast-iron scrap that 
has been vexing foundrymen for many 
months. Not only can iron castings 
possessing nearly all the desirable 
physical properties be produced, com- 
bining in one iron the good qualities 
obtainable only separately in different 
grades, but there is also opened up the 
probability of producing metal of 
semi-steel grade and also malleable 
castings superior to any now made. 
In faet, the Cincinnati company which 
now makes public its results in gray 
iron has accomplished these things 
On Jan. 1, 1919, according to the 
Iron Age, the United States was cred- 
ited with 287. electric steel furnaces 
of all types, with 43 in Canada. This 
compares with 233 in the United 
States and 36 in Canada on Jan. 1, 
1918. Of the 287 in the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1919, there were 145 of the 
Heroult type: Interesting features 
have marked the progress of the Amer- 
ican electric-steel industry in the last 
two years. Statistics of the 1918 
steel production, as collected by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
show that the total output of electric 
steel ingots and castings was over 
three times that of 1916, or 511,364 
gross tons in 1918, as compared with 
168,543 tons in 1916. The 1913 pro- 
duction was 30,180 tons. About 80 
per cent. of the 1918 total, or 403,068 
tons, covered electric ingots, and this 
was over three times the correspond- 
ing output in 1916. The increase in 
electric steel castings was not so large, 
having been a little more than 60,000 
tons greater in 1918 than in 1916, or 
108,296 tons as against 42,870 tons. 
The data also show that the electric 
furnace has replaced the crucible so 
far as new installations are con- 
cerned, the 1918 crucible output hay- 


ing been less than in 1916. 


LEAD 
H. O. Horman 


Production.—In the year 1919 the 
production of lead in the United 
States has fallen off; it has thus 
shared the fate of the other non-fer- 


rous metals. Several lead plants 
have been consolidated, and others 
have been forced to shut down some of 
their furnaces; in fact, several works 
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are keeping at work only to hold to- 
gether their organizations, waiting for 
a greater demand for lead which will 
permit them to work to capacity. 
Ores.—The ores from the Central 
States, which furnish 75 per cent. of 
the lead of the country (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 524), contain only small 
amounts of lead when mined; they are 
enriched by mechanical means before 
they are shipped to the smelteries in 
the form of high-grade concentrate. 
The crude ore assays from 0.2 to 2.0 
per cent. and the concentrate from 70 
to 80 per cent. lead. The ores from 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Coast differ greatly from those of the 
Mississippi Valley. Most of them 
contain silver in quantities sufficient 
to make its recovery profitable, and 
the lead content is higher than that 
of the Central States. Some of these 
ores are concentrated, others go direct 
to the smelteries. In one class of 
these sulphide ores, galena and other 
associated minerals, mainly blende 
and copper-iron sulphides, are so fine- 
‘y divided that a mechanical separa- 
tion is impossible. Thes® complex 
ores cannot be smelted direct for the 
lead, zine, or copper they contain. In 
recent years their treatment has been 
solved in part by subjecting them to a 
sulphatizing roast, leaching with sul- 
phurie acid to extract the zine and 
the copper, and leaving as residue the 
lead with the precious metal which 
can now be readily smelted in the blast 
furnace. From the zine-copper solu- 
tion the copper is precipitated by 
chemical methods, and later the zinc 
by electrolysis. The subject has been 
investigated by Lyon and Ralston 
(Bureau of Mines, Bull. 168, 1919). 
Smelting.—The reduced tonnage of 
the smelting plants has given little in- 
centive to make outlays for improve- 
ments which are of general interest. 
In blastroasting sulphide ore the 
Dwight-Lloyd sintering machine has 
almost wholly replaced other apparat- 
us. The charges at present are gener- 
ally ignited by an atomizing oil-burn- 
er. At the works of the U. S. Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co. at Midvale, 
Utah, fuel dust has replaced petrol- 
eum residues and is working satis- 
factorily. One trouble with . the 
Dwight-Lloyd machine in treating cer- 
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the openings of which are likely to be- 


come clogged with sintered product. 
The original machine has herring-bone 
grates which require hand labor for 
cleaning. At Trail, B. C., straight- 
slot rocking bars have been substi- 
tuted and are working satisfactorily. 
The latest improvement is that of Rid- 
dell and Davidson, who also use a 
straight-slot grate but clean the slots 
by means of pivoted steel bars (Eng. 
and Min. Jowr., evii, p. 744). 

The fuel for the blast furnace is 
coke. As this is expensive in many lo- 
calities, attempts have been made to 
replace it, at least in part, by wood, 
coal, and even by petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, but coke still retains its 
old supremacy. | Recently considerable 
work has been carried on to substi- 
tute fuel dust for coke in smelting 
sulphide copper-nickel ores in the blast 
furnaces near Sudbury, Ont. (Math- 
ewson and Wotherspoon, Bull. Can. 
Min. Inst., July, 1919, p. 737; Eng. 
and Min, Jour., ,eviii, p. 274.) The 
results show that a partial substitu- 
tion is practicable. Similar experi- 
ments on lead blast furnaces are 
promising. 

The values in the gases from lead 
furnaces are generally recovered by fil- 
tering through bags. The baghouse 
represents a large outlay of money for 
a comparatively small filtering capac- 
ity. Brooks and Dunean (Trans. 
Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., lix, p. 218) eon- 
structed for the works of the Mineral 
Point Zine Co. at Depue, Ill, an auto- 
matic. filter which greatly increases 
the filtering power of the bags. A 
dust collector made by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. (Bull. 1454) is based on the 
same principle. 

In all lead works there occur cases 
of lead poisoning due to dust or fume 
which enters the body through the 
mouth or nose and is dissolved by the 
gastric juices. This subject has been 
discussed by A. Hamilton (U.S. Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 141, 
1914). A new publication by the 
same author (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bull. 2538, 1919), on 
“Women in Lead Industries,’ covers 
the manufacture of lead products. 

The operations of the Cockle Creek 
works, New South Wales, have been 
already’ noted (A. Y. B., 1916, 


tain ores is the cleaning of the grates,! p. 497; 1918, p, 524). Attention may 
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be called to a description of this plant 
which smelts ore, refines lead bullion, 
and parts doré silver (7'rans. Austra- 
lasian Inst. Min. Engrs., Sept., 1918, 
p- 1), especially as a number of 
changes have been madé recently in 
the details of operation. 
Refining.—In the Parkes process 
for desilverizing lead bullion there is 
produced an intermediary product, the 
so-called antimony skimming, which 
consists mainly of lead antimoniate 
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and oxide. It is smelted in a small 
blast furnace for hard or antimonial 
lead, with 15 to 20 per cent. antimony, 
and is used for bearing metal, type 
metal, ete. At the works of the In- 
ternational Lead Refining Co. at East 
Chicago, Ill., G. P. Hulst has added 
sulphide and oxide antimony ores to 
his hard-lead charges (Bull. Am. Inst. 
Min. Engrs.,'Sept., 1919, p. 1603) and 
obtained a satisfactory recovery both 
of lead and antimony. 


ZINC 


W. 


Industrial Conditions.—The zine in- 
dustry had become accustomed to nar- 
row margins long before the termina- 
tion of the war, so the general depres- 
sion that followed the armistice and 
extended well into 1919 produced no 
great change. There was expectation 
that Europe would need to buy a good 
deal of spelter from us, but that hope 
was not realized until late in the year. 
In fact, business in Europe was tem- 
porarily prostrated. 

It is worth while to consider the 
position of the zine industry in Eu- 
rope. Great Britain failed during the 
four years of war to expand her zinc 
production in spite of some ambitious 
attempts. A great new plant at Avon- 
mouth was finally abandoned incom- 
pleted. The existing conditions as to 
labor and fuel in Great Britain scarce- 
ly permit zine smelting to be carried 
on competitively with any other coun- 
try. ‘The zine smelteries of Belgium 
were not greatly damaged by the Ger- 
mans, and smelting was resumed in 
Belgium early in 1919. However, the 
disorganization of labor, fuel supply, 
and transportation and the absence of 
adequate ore supplies, which must 
await freer ocean traffic, combined to 
make revival of zine production a slow 
process. Not yet has the monthly 
rate risen even to respectable figures. 
Germany maintained her zine produc- 
tion at a high rate during the war and 
ended with a surplus supply, which 
was eventually marketed to a large 
extent in England. In 1919, owing 
to the political troubles in Upper Si- 
lesia (see ITI, Germany), the greatest 
German zine district, and industrial 
disturbances elsewhere, the German 
production fell to a low ebb. The 
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present outlook for any large spelter 
production in Europe, therefore, is not 
good, and it is improbable that Europe 
will be able to supply her own require- 
ments, reduced as they are. They 
were met during the major part of 
1919 by the use of the large stocks - 
that had been accumulated by the sev- 
eral Governments, but toward the 
close of the year these stocks had been 
nearly absorbed. In October both 
Great Britain and France had to buy 
spelter in the United States and there 
is prospect that much more will have 
to be supplied from here. 

The aftermath of the war had im- 
portant effects in the zine business of 
the United States as well as in that 
of Europe. The American Govern- 
ment also overbought heavily, and its 
stocks, not only of spelter, but also of 
brass, had to be absorbed. With re- 
spect to brass, that process is not yet 
complete, and buying of spelter by 
brass makers is still insignificant. 

Metallurgy.—The war did not de- 
velop anything of far-reaching techni- 
cal importance in the metallurgy of 
zine besides the promotion of the elec- 
trolytie process. The latter had been 
instituted previous to the war, which 
simply hastened its promotion. How- 
ever, the results of this have been ab- 
solutely in conformity with expert 
opinion expressed at the time of the 
institution of the process, namely, 
that its commercial applicability is 
limited to places where there is a fa- 
vorable combination of conditions, and 
those places are few in number. Most 
of the smaller electrolytic plants 
erected during .the war have been 
abandoned, and the electrolytic pro- 
duction is now confined mainly to the 
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three great plants, Great Falls in 
Montana, Trail in British Columbia, 
and Risdon in Tasmania. Steps are 
being taken to convert the last into 
one of the greatest metallurgical 
plants of the world. 

Nevertheless, the production of high 
grade spelter by the electrolytic proc- 
ess, added to that which is naturally 
produced from exceptionally pure 
ores, has become so great as to verify 
another pre-war prophecy, namely, 
the contraction of the premium on 
high-grade spelter. Whereas before 
the war this was about 50 per cent. of 
the price for common metal, it is now 
hardly more than five per cent. ‘This 

‘contraction has naturally abolished 
the industry of refining common spel- 
ter by redistillation, which attained 
large proportions during the war. 

The electrothermic ‘production of 

' zine is attaining increased proportions 

in Scandinavia, but the precess fails 
to establish itself anywhere else, and 
it appears that it must necessarily be 
confined to places where power is very 
cheap and whither ore can be carried 
cheaply. The most important thing 
in this development of zine smelting in 

Sweden and Norway, in my opinion, 

is its inclusion among the exhibits of 
how the art of zine smelting is spread- 
ing to new parts of the world. The 
year 1919 has seen the resumption of 
smelting at the important plant in Si- 
beria, and early 1920 will see the be- 
ginning of construction of a large 
plant in India. In future years the 
establishment of a zine industry in 
China is to be anticipated. Associ- 
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ated with this development is the pres- 
ent ability to beneficiate almost any 
kind of ore, no matter how rebellious. 
The old practice of distillation will 
survive. The great advance in the 
art is most likely to be further devel- 
opment in rough processes of concen- 
tration, so as to give the distiller a 
richer and better product to deal with. 

None of the progress in the metal- 
lurgy of zine during the last five years 
resulted from the direct inspiration of 
the war. The latter did nothing tech- 
nically except to hasten what had pre- 
viously been under consideration. The 
greatest effect of the war was the en- 
couragement of bolder thought on the 
part of entrepenewrs. Without this, 
the important developments in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania would never 
have been undertaken. Commercial- 
ly, however, the war has produced 
great dislocations and readjustments. 
The American zine industry, having 
been enormously stimulated, overbuilt, 
and having suffered the natural reac- 
tion, turned to the development of 
new uses. One of the first results of 
this was the growing of!competition 
in the production of zine oxide. Prop- 
aganda for the increased use of sheet 
zine is about to be instituted. As 
1919 closes, however, it seems certain 


certain revival in its export trade in 
spelter. How much this will amount 
to and how long it will be held will 
depend largely upon the time for the 
readjustment of the currents of sea 
traffic and the composition of labor 
difficulties. 


STATISTICS OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
WORLD’S PRINCIPAL MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1905-18 
(In metric tons) 


(The Mineral Industry) 


that America is going to experience a 


1905 1910 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Alumi- 
nium. 16,810 wagerents 86,240 132,500 
Asphalt. 309,629 367,626 | (siseeien sae nln sl 1) wlaterate aibtetslRie ORI erste erate se neoeian eta 
Coal.... | 928,049,163 | 1,151,239,643 | 1,308,800,000% | 1,345,207,000* | 1,336,300,000* | 1,331,700,000" 
Copper.. 690,973 865,913 1,080,091 1,377,648 1; 452,164 ioc ene 
Lead.... 988,727 1,093,043 acelsbataee ceed Be cio Pde ont 
Petro- 
pcuny: 215,261,296 327,615,603 429,119,688 461,493,226! 507,727,802! | 514,729,354! 
Os- 
phate 
rock.. 3,845,552 5,594,856 4,000,000% 4,600,000 Rot 
Pig iron | 54,034,783 66,210,694 64,515,927 POAT (i 
Steel.. 43,900,648 BS, 0D6;5 bens | emmcranties race “a atis ayant aay sialerite 
il ae 95,2004 116,001 126,800 122.8004 129,000 
Zinc 653,565 824,973 MidOa GERAD ea crticstrere Sten Roates ature siee Nigar 
a ‘ 
1Hstimates furnished by the U. S. * Barrels of 42 gal. 


Geological Survey. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1905-18 
(In metric tons, except figures for coal) 
(The Mineral Industry, except as indicated) 


1905 1910 1915 1916 1917 1918 
COAL 
(short tons) 
Australasia OLE AKadaOi |e 12, toasoOW i wunwuvanieaeras Ville antinccpere SpubeWt eels 
Austria-Hungary | 41,952,008 | 47,943,109 | 52,679,712 | 50,801,602 | 50,000,000] ............ 
BIG AIUIN: fie sccrurs « 21,775,280 | 23,916,560 | 15,691,465 | 19,900,000 | 16,446,000" | 15,229,0002 
PEPANCO cs olaeis cies 35,218,000 | 38,349,942 | 19,908,892 | 22,000,000 | 31,847,000! | 30,864,0002 
OV OAN Yo scsjsccteivie 173,810,669 | 222,375,076 | 259,139,786 | 272,099,000" | 281,429 ,0001 | 273,930,0002 
PUAD AY ah cae es ninya’e 11,955,946 | 15,681,324 | 22,596,750 | 22,189,969 | 28,000,000! | 30,600,0002 
PUN GBIA « ejs:e aticie cies 18,727,766 | 24,026,000 | 31,158,400 | 128,962,724 | 20,000,0001| ............ 
United Kingdom. | 239,906,999 | 268,676,528 | 283,570,560 | 287,110,153 | 278,319,149" | 255,040,328 
United States... | 392,722,635 | 501,596,378? | 531,619,487? | 590,098,175? | 651,402,3742 | 678,211,904 
COPPER i 
PER DVCA io states cia 7,4008 13,586 39,4724 33,9164 36,2884 APA 
ARISET AMA) oo 5 ees « 31,634 40,028 39,358 39,804 39,860 39,731 
Austria-Hungary 1,4008 2,300 nisteaerster sberaere i aiefolsainset tl raate sea eet 
2,032 2,540° 23,813 29,011 37,444 26,000 
21,815 25,262 45,716 53,139 49,545 53,071 
29,126 38,232 52,341 71,288 JO25 20} teewiecteees 
Peatstsi rat sis! 3,500* 8,900° 9,500° 105 7008 enous cee 
22,500 25,100 35,000¢ 35,000°% 45,0008 40,0008 
3,578 1,766 940 1,867 1,331 wei estoy 
36,5008 49,324 75,416 100,636 111,188 86,596 
66,200* 52,723 20,598 28,411 50,986 70,223 
1,153 1,814 2,828 1S as a AB Sra A 
8,8008 27,374 34,728 43,078 45,176 44,414 
8,8008 22,686 25,962 13,3808 17,0008 aed 
Spain-Portugal 45,500 55,532 38,989 37,188 42,826 45,1047 
Sweden ......... 1,385 3,111 4,561 3,181 4403 eodueee ee 
United States... 403,150 489,957 629,597 874,467 855,539 865,705 
LEAD 
Australasia 106,418 105,897 
LA SES io ia 12,968 15,476 
NGL PIN Wielas sien.’ ee 22,885 40,715 sae ertarels 
Canada ...... oe 25,391 14,967 18,823 19,889? 
France 24,100 20,226 Poxeneeents 
Germany 152,590 ISOS UL ieee cate 
Greece 13,729 16,710 11,595 
Italy 19,097 14,495 21,812 
Mexico 101,196 PAU ECCPAEN | rethep tency GUN h ose Ane cy Onl PORN OPEM OG GOINn ltctcns ce 
Spain 185,693 190,5231 171,4721 147,4071 172,909% 169,7092 
United Kingdom. 28,494 SONTOO Tilivecteee bres Ap eacaaap i harder aa |i. tae tebe 
United States.... 290,472 353,186 499,002 518,1241 554,080+ 580,775 
PETROLEUM 
Austria (Galicia) 5,765,317 | 12,673,688? 4,158,899? | 6,461,7062 5,965,447? 5,591,6202 
Dutch E. Indies. 7,849,896 | 11,030,6201 | 12,386,800! | 13,174,399! | 12,928,955! | 13,284,9361 
LG CE A ey 4,137,098 6,137,9901 8,202,6744 |  8,491,1872 8,078,843? 8,000,0002 
Mexico Peet 3,634,0804 | 32,910,508" | 39,817,4021 | 55,292,770" | 63,828,3272 
OS AMM aalcteiatpiecsiaie)o"l es vein aint AOR cGoal | ha cence te DeaNniciay ca teres 6,856,063 7,200,0002" 
Rumania ....... 4,420,987 9,723,806, 12,029,913? 8,945,029 3,720,7602 8,730,2352 
TIS RA Soden vis/in 54,960,270 | 70,336,574% | 68,548,062?) 72,801,110? | 69,000,000? | 40,456,182 
United States.... | 134,717,580 | 209,557,248! | 281,104,1041 | 300,767,158" | 335,315,601 | 355,927,7162 
Pic IRon 
Austria-Hungary | 1,540,896? | 2,143,000? 1,959,084 2,418,322? RO del nert cease 
Belgium .....0.. 1,311,120 1,852,090 68,150 127,825 C990 |edit nce 
Canada 476,554 726,478 828,971 1,060,743 1,061,852 1,083,190 
France 3,076,712 4,038,297 4,750,000? | 1,447,000? 1,684,0007 1,297,000? 
Germany 10,987,6232 | 14,793,3252 | 11,790,199? | 13,284,738? | 18,142,247? | 811,758,967? 
OA aes Ba 143,079 353,239 377,510 467,005 ATL ASSe Waseem 
Russia 2,732,756 3,040,049 $690: 3007) Byte C098? prave «eee cee | aiemenn ieee 
Spain 315,635 73,322 439,835 501,677 357,699 386,550 
Sweden 539,437 603,939 760,701 732,73: 838,948 749,8002 
United Kingdom. 9,761,815 | 10,172,292 8,863,137 9,062,181 9,487,514 9,184,060 
United States,... | 23,260,258 | 27,740,424 | 30,394,872 | 40,065,754 | 39,239,155 | 39,679,518 


1 Official figures. 


4Mostly official, partly by U. 8S. Geological Survey, 
tion. *Hstimated by U. S. Geological Survey. 


2 Unofficial figures. 


8 Obtained from Henry R. Merton & Co., Ltd. 


5 From Chilean official publica- 


7Wigures for Spain only. 


Lorraine, Sarre district, and Luxemburg for November and December. 


2 


§ Excludes 


XVII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY PRINCiPAL COUNTRIES, 1905-18—Continued 


STEEL 
Austria-Hungary 


United Kingdom. 
United States.... 


United Kingdom. 
United States.... 


1905 1910 1915 1916 1917 1918 
rl 
1,188,000" | 2,348,294 | 2,674,197? |} 3,330,3062] 2,918,848] 1,763,745? 
1,227,110 1,944,820 98,820 99,371 9,53 10,540 
409,927 745,971 926,151 1,295,699 1,583,719 1,717,318 
2,259,223 ALO Use ea eninaeeets 1,952,000? eee 1,912,000 
10,066,553" | 13,698,638? | 13,258,054? | 16,182,520? 814,875,753? 


270,199 732,000 1,009,240 1,269,486 
2,266,414 3,313,879 41900; 00073 (hse cee sale 
264,970 S16 S018 ieee Aeron 
368,198 472,249 "600, 418 614,111 
5,905,279 6,476,473 8,686,815 9,343,600 
20,344,330 | 26,512,438 | 32,665,453 | 43,458,059 


50,125 


183,014 251,348 | 444,074] 605,496 


581,000 
9,960,944 
45,781,577 


24,8008 
9,744,891 
45,173,831 


"469,848 


— 


1 Official figures. 


* Unofficial figures. ° Exludes Lorraine, Sarre district, and Lux- 
emburg for November and December. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION AND COINAGE OF PRECIOUS METALS, 1881-1918 
(Report of the Director of the Mint) 
GOLD SILVER ‘'| Commercial 

Ratio of 

PERIOD Fine Value Fine Coining Silver to 
Ounces Ounces Value Gold 

PRODUCTION : 
1881-1885 (average).. 4,794,755 99,116,000 92,003,944 | 118,955,000 18.62 
1886-1890 (average).. 5,461,282 112,895,000 108,911,431 140,815,000 21.14 
1891-1895 (average).. 7,882,565 | 162,947,000 | 157,581,331 203,742,000 27.06 
1896-1900 (average).. | 12,446,939 257,301,100 165,693, 304 214,229,700 33.50 
1901-1905 (average)..| 15,606,730 322,619,820 167,995, 408 217,206,180 36.30 
1906 19,471,080 402,503,000 | 165,054,497 213,403,800 30.54 
1907 19,977,260 | 412,966,600 184,206,984 238,166,600 31.24 
1908 21,422,244 442,476,900 203,131,404 262,634,500 38.64 
1909 21,965,111 | 454,059,100 212,149,023 274,293,700 39.74 
1910 22,022,180 *| 455,239,100 221,715,763 286,662,700 38.22 
1911 22,348,313 461,939,700 | 226,192,923 292,451,500 38.33 
1912 22,549,335 466,136,100 | 224,310,654 261,402,300 33.62 
1913 22,249,596 459,941,100 | 223,907,843 135,246,400 34.19 
1914 22,039,598 455,676,600 211,103,377 116,719,200 37.49 
1915 22,758,808 470,466,214 | 179,753,978 93,227,934 39.84 
1916 21:970,788 454,176,500 | 161, ANT, 900 208,391,628 30.11 
1917 20,491,176 423,590,200 | 163 ‘992,700 212,030,965 23.09 
1918 18 427,232 380,924,700 197,394,900 255,217,648 21.00 
COINAGE: 
1881-1890 (average).. 5,898,643 121,935,781 97,881,838 | 126,554,296 


1891-1900 (average).. | 13,707,461 283,358,375 
1901-1905 (average).. | 13,645,423 282,075,960 


17,721,058 | 366,326,788 
19,921,014 | 411,803,902 
15,828,573 | 327,205,649 
15,153,116 | 313,249,714 
22,004,542 | 454,951,834 
18,002,444 | 372,143,555 
17,447,478 | 360,671,382 
15,494,784 5, 
5,081,928 


106,499,095 
128,771,999 
90,662,792 


116,010,359 | 149,993,192 
137/801.324 | 178'352/964 
120,339,501 | 155,590,466 
171,561,490 | 221,816,867 
151,352,824 | 195,688,499 

87,728,951 | 113,427,331 

78,786,842 | 108,934/541 
117,237,838 | 148,156,289 
161,763,415 | 171,293,019 
155,497,316 |. 155,265,702 
192/501,238 | 106,476,285 
225,116,911 | 116,817,667 
992.148:559 | 200,551,221 
286,596,805 | 256,575,819 
.229'908/135 | 218,755,020 


am 
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XVII. 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1905-18 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1905 1910 1915 1916 1917 1918 
MeETALS : 
fron ore..... long tons | 42,526,133 56,889,734 55,493,100 77,870,553 75,573,207 72,021,202: 
Iron, pig....long tons | 22,992,380 27,303 567 30,384,486 39,126,324 88,612,546 38,230,440 
Bieel ........ long tons| 20,023,947 26,094,919 32,151,036 42,773,680 45,060}607) |) wares ictalefete rece 
Silver ....troy ounces| 56,101,600 57,137,900 74,961,075 4,414,802 71,740,362 67,810,189 
Gold ..... troy ounces |* 4,265,742 4,657,018 ,887,604 4,479,056 4,051,440 3,320,784 
Mopper ....:... pounds | 888,784,267 | 1, 080, 159,509 | 1,388,009,527 | 1,927,850,548 | 1,886,120,721 | 1,908, 533,395 
1 O-Y.\: Ge short tons. 302,000 372,22 507,026 552,22: 548,450 539,686 
PANG: <./..-., short tons 203,849 252,479 458,135 563,451 584,597 492,405 
Quicksilver ..... flasks 30,451 20,601 21,033 29,932 36,159 32,883 
Aluminum ....pounds} 11,847,000 47,734,000 SA UCHUC OH Rao acenoGten MapeconaeeeG al ilouc laccasrssn 
Antimonial lead, sht.| ......... 14,069 23,224 24,038 18,616 “Ws, 750 
Platinum, troy ounces 218 773 8,665 28,088 38,831 59,753 
NON-METALS : 1 
Fuels: 
Bitum. coali ..sh. t. | 315,062,785 | 417,111,142 | 442,624,426 | 502,519,682 | 551,790,563 | 579,835,820 
Penn. anthracite.]. t.| 69,339,152 To,4 33.946 79,409,876 78,155,083 | « 88,939,717 $8,237,579 
GK |... <5 short tons | 32,231,129 41,708,810 41,581, 7150 54,533,585 55,606,828 56,478,372 
Petroleum ..barrels | 134,717,580 209,557,248 281, 104, 104 | 300,767,158 | 335,215,601 | 355,927,716 
‘Struct’] Materials: 
Gement ..... barrels | 40,102,308 77,785,141 87,685,222 95,394,433 91,342,930 71,348,474 
Lime ....short tons 2,984,100, 3,505,954 3,622,810 4,073,433 3,786,364 3,206,016 
Sand & gravel, sh. t. | 28,204,967 67,949,347 74,719,259 87,073,415 74,476,650 59,651,539 
BUONO ga eeces x SE Ue fe ee uate | ao el eler acer p eller e etarmee ekarnint steal cate “orale Stereraior 83,574,900 68,566,500 
Abrasive Materials: 
Corundum and em- 
ery ..shorttons... 2,126 1,028 3,063 15,282 17,135 10,422 
Garnet ...short tons 5,050 3,814 4,301 6,171 4,995 4,696 
Pumice ..short tons 1,832 23,271 27; 708 33,320 35,293 30,637 
Oilstones ...... SN i batsl dee leete aeons lly seein dalein toler ston la) arotadermcrolaty Situ yrs aretaypueebeerains 1,816 1,010 
Chemical Materials: 
Arsenious oxide, lb. 1,507,386 2,994,000 10,996,000 11,972,000 12,302,000 12,646,000 
» Borax (crude) sh. t. 46,334 42/357 67,003 103; 525 108,875 88,794 
Bromine ....pounds| 1,192,758 245,437 855,857 * 728,520 895,499 1,727,156 
Flourspar ..sh. tons 57,385 69,427 36,941 155,735 218,828 263,817 
Gypsum ..shorttons| 1,043,202 2,379,057 2,447,611 2,757,730 2,696,226 1,057,015 
Phosphate rock, l.t. 1,947,190 23,654,988 1,835,667 1,982,385 2,584,287 2,490,760 
Pyrite ....long tons 253,000 241,612 394,124 423,556 462,662 464,494 
Sulphur ..,long tons 181,677 PS ERY Ariba dowariet ilioe ASDROn Nan 1,120,378 1,266,709 
Salt ..-barrels | 25,966,122 30,305,656 88,231,496 45,431,349 Pe Pala Gaerne b 
Pigments: 
Barytes .-short tons 48,235 42,975 108,547 221,952 206,888 155,368 
Mineral paints, sh. t. 3, p21 85,304 i r 5 40.63 OK 7 
Zine oxide ....sh.t. 63,603 58,481 108,325 135,606 EDS: BIDE 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos .short tons 3,109 3,693 1,731 1,479 1,683 802 
Asphalt -.short tons 115267 260,080 740,254 786,811 782,713 587,609: 
Bauxite ...long tons 48,129 148,932 297,041 425,100 568,690 606,043 
Chromic iron ore 
long tons 22 205 3,281 47,035 3,725 82,430 
Feldspar .short tons 35,419 81,102 105,118 132,681 141,924 99,120 
Fuller’s earth, sh. t. 25,178 32,822 47,901 67,822 72,576 84,468 
Glass sand ...sh. t. 1,060,334 1,461,089 1,884,044 2,018,317 1,942,675 2,172,887 
Graphite .short tons 24,986 4,202 4,718 8,088 13,593 12,990 
Magnesite ..sh. tons 3,933 12,443 30,499 154,974 316,838 231,605. 
Manganese ore..1.t. 4,118 2,258 8,708 26,997 129,405 305,869 
Manganiferous ore 
Jong tous |i\.<'.) <1 61,101 196,640 548,803 860,944 1,170,462 
MPECA fanaa os pounds 3,176,875 10,606,190 8,471,821 9,731,863 8,184,533 6,148,200 
Mineral waters 
gallons sold | 46,544,361 62,030,125 52,113,503 55,928,461 46,784,419 40,709,722 
Quartz ...short tons 51,145 3,577 12,575 88,514 142,673 5740 
Tale and soapstone : 
, short tons 40,134 79,006 98,677 119,725 144,177 137,140 
Talc, fibrous ..sh. t. 56,500 71,710 88,214 93,236 74,671 71,167 
- Thorium minerals 
; (monazite, and zir- 
OD), ei stemre' pounds 1,352,418 SON On| Goueitoenr ocr CAP aneponabiondc fe niebsrie siete 
Tungsten ore ..sh. t. 803 1,821 2,832 5,928 6,144 5,041 


————— 


4 Including brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Pennsylvania. 
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XVII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1905-18 \ 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1905 1910 it 1915 1916 1917 1918 
METALS: 
PROMOTE ti oa2s stisatere $75,165,604 | $140,735,607 | $101,288,984 | $181,902,277 | $238,260,444 | $244,368,147 
Prony pie) caeceere 382,450,000 | 412,162,486 | 401,409,604 | 6b3,478,118 | 1,000, (50,9 (0 | 1,480, 1,060 
Silver: \s.c scapes 34,221,976 30,854,500 | 37,397,300} 48,953,000 59,078,100 66,485,129 
Golda iiaceeaekeate 88,180,700 96,269,100 | 101,035,700} 92,590,300 83, 700,'/00 68,640, 700 
Copper) crises satan 137,761,561 | 137, 180,257 242,902,000 | 474,288,000 | | 514,911,000 | 471,408,000 
WOAG A cies) oeansnicee 28,690,000 32,750,976 47,660,000.| 76,207,000] * 94,333,000 76,080,000 
VAL HLSHinn Botacincletan 24,054,182 27,267,732 | 113,617,000 | 151,005,000 | 119,258,000 89,618,000 
Quicksilver! i... 1,103,120 958,153 1,826,912 3 168,139 <i Svs (OZ 
Aluminum. o)5./.'. 3,246,300 8,955,700 16,280,000 | 33,900,000 45; '382) ‘000 41,159,600 
Antimonial lead ...| ......... 1,338,090 3,665,736 4,483,082 Bis yok, sad ay - 2,990 
Platin WIM ees cen cteltas 5,320 25,277 | ~° 478,688 2,301,762 4 ,023} 757 6,417,980 


NON-METALS :1 


Fuels; j 
Bituminous coal. | 334,658,294 | 469,281,719 | 502,037,688 | 665,116,077 | 1,249,272,837 | 1,491,809,940 — 


Penn. anthracite | 141,879,000 | 160,275,302 | 184,653,498 | 202,009,561 | 283,650,723 | 336,480,347 


COnON ce eicaccrer. 72,476,196 99,742,701 | 105,503,868 | 170,841,197 | 208,243,017 | 382,324,368 
Petroleum ....... 84,157,399 | 127,899,688 | 179,462,890°'| 330,899,868 | 522,635,213 | 730,943,961 
Natural gas ....| 41,562,855 | 70,756,158 | 101,312,381 | 120,227,468 | 142,089,334 | 157,000,0002 
Structural 
Materials: : 
Clay products .. | 149,697,188 | 170,115,974 | 163,120,232 | 207,260,091 | 232,512,773 | 221,884,651 
Wement eee. sscee 35,931,533 68,752,092 75,155,102 | 104,689,090 | 123,210,458} 118,554,854 
TAMING! (Ae cree aah eine. 10,941,680 14,088,039 14,424,036 18,509,305 23,807,877 26,808,909 
Sand and gravel. | 11,223,645 21,037,630 21,514,977 27,852,198 32,611,918 33,717,351 
LODO! jetties 63,798,748 76,520,584 74,595,352 79,069,683 82,215,671 2,700,480 
Abrasive Materials: 
Grindstones ..... 777,606 796,294 648,479 766,140 1,147,784 1,776,282 
Corundum and 
61,464 15,077 31,131 123,901 241,050 112,878 — 
148,095 113,574 139,584 208,850 198,327 248,161 
5,540 94,943 63,185 82,263 84,814 91,178 © 
f 244,546 228,694 115,175 154 573 168,704 189,033 
Chemical Materials : * 
Arsenious oxide. 32,210 52,305 302,116 555,187 1,118,313 1,213,000 
Borax (crude) .. 1,019,154 1,201,842 1,677,099 2,409,459 3,609,632 2,179,830 
Bromine iivsess.s 178,914 31,684 856,307 951,932 492,703 970,099 
MVOURS PAT) Hise: sere 362,488 430,196 764,475 922,654 2,287,722 5, ico, 481 
Gy DSUTA eerste rats. 3,029,227 6,523,029 6,596,893 7,959,032 11,116,452 11,470,854 
Phosphate rock.. 6,763,403 10,917,000 5,413,449 5,896,993 7 771,084 8,214,463 
Pvmiteinnc cuties = 938,492 977,978 1,674,933 1,965,702 2;485,435 2,644,515 
Sulphur . ee 3,706,560 Ett apr eae rs eo eoe MMotiasmeeidae 23, 987, 000 27,868,000 
Altea aoe nsieckian 6,095,922 7,900,344 11,747,686 13,645,947 19,940,442 26,940,361 
Pigments: 
Barytes (crude). ete . reey 881,032 1,011,282 1,171,184 1,044,905 
Mineral paints .. 1,697,180 141,65 ' “ 
WANG aida 51520240 5,238,945 t 15,514,059 23,515,803 26,972,137 26,464,590 
Miscellaneous: 
Asbestos etd. -u0- 42,975 68,357 76,952 448,214 506,056 121,687 
Asphalt ..... 3 758,153 3,080,670 5,242,073 7,102,132 8,470,615 8,216,012 
IB AALILG Maen 240,292 716,258 1,514,834 2,296,400 3,119,058 3,449,646 
Chromic iron ore 375 2,729 36,744 726,243 t,049 400 8,950,567. 
Meldspar. (niceties 226,157 502,452 489,223 702,278 728,838 674,346 
Fuller’s earth... 214,497 293,709 489,219 706,951 772,087 | 1,146,354 
Glass sand ...... 1,107,730 1,516,711 1,606,640 1,957,797 2,685,014 4,209,728 
Graphite yi acc. 318,211 335,443 429,631 935,471 1,167,879 1,524,254 
Magnesite ....... 15,221 74,658 274,491 1,393,693 2,899,818 1,812,601 
Manganese ore.. 36,214 22,892 108,049 627,417 4,109,722 8,240,386 
Manganiferous 
ORG ere cre deetaleiviael|Sotetelsisiele ete 186,765 822,216 2,005,491 5,406,061 5,635,579 
INUIGA patra tast seies 178,588 337,097 428,769 594,391 806,782 763.920 
Mineral waters.. 6,491,251 6,357,590 5,188,794 5,735,035 4,931,710 4,533,001 
NODE gt oe a POR 104,109 193,757 273,558 242,786 318,069 259,330 
Tale & soapstone 637,062 684,213, 1,026,739 1,292, 293 1,411,416 1,778,919 
Maca TOUs! oc 445,000 728,180 864,843 961,510 881,462 "902/100 
Thorium minerals, 
(monazite), and \ 
ATOUAL als) cteicies sears 163,908 12,006 |. ceed ccniele sf) “creverermteloratereial] Wels hp mletataheten eta te| | Ate a alata 
Tungsten ore ... 268,676 807,307 4,100,000 500,000 6,783,000 6,802,000 


1 “Spot” value, that is, value at the point of production. 
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XVII. THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1905-18 
(United States Geological Survey) 


1905 1910 1915 1916 1917 1918 
METALS: | 
COPPER (pounds) : 
PALABRA, Latesdsinw et eae 4,900,866 | 4,311,026 | 70,695,286] 113,823,064 | 84,759,086 | 67,081,648 
FATZONAL |) waleielera cies eve 226,854,461 | 297,250,538 | 432,467,690 | 694,847,307 | 719,035,514 | 769,521,729 
@alifornia, ....5.:-.. 16,697,489 | 45,760,200 | 37,658,444 | 48,400,876 | 44,933,846 | 44,150,761 
Colorado .. 9,404,830 9,307,497 7,272,178 9,536,193 | 10,054,951 7,591,570 
Idaho ci 7,321,585 6,877,515 6,217,728 |\ 7,248,794 6,446,224 5,836,795 
Michigan . 230,287,992 | 221,462,984 | 238,956,410 | 269,794,531 | 268,508,091 | 231,096,158 
Montana se -. | 314,750,620 | 283,078,516 | 268,263,040 | 352,189,768 | 276,225,977 | 326,426,761 
INO V UGG cjaiei se sic's'sinie 413,292 | 64,494,640 | 67,757,322 | 100,816,724 | 115,028,161 | 106,266,603 
New Mexico ...... 5,334,192 3,784,609 | 62,817,234 | 79,863,439 | 107,593,615 | 96,559,580 
BROOME SS CO whivabiaip/et iss lth avetemie demic 16,691,777 | 18,205,308 | 14,556,278 | 16,093,757 | 15,053,568 
LUNCH OU 8 ASE Se ceeoog 54,083,506 | 125,185,455 | 175,177,695 | 232,335,950 | 227,840,447 | 230,964,908 
GOLD (fine ounces) : 
PAM AR t alatbie Gl-ieis:6 ain 722,026 787,148 808,346 780,037 709,729 440,622 
PSTAZOT Ds) leyelelele\sinsiesere 130,192 165,113 220,392 197,989 250,613 278,647 
California, 0.5.) '.% 928,660 988,854 1,090,731 1,063,302 1,012,481 832,389 
WOlON AAG! wer eres 1,243,291 992,967 1,089,927 928,075 772,766 621,791 
JEN GOAN SRS BR ee 52,032 50,113 56,628 51,195 36,511 30,764 
Montana .......... 36,520 179,974 240,825 209,386 177,690 153,375 
INovada ) Soc ccesh ones 259,246 913,015 574,874 438,505 335,361 332,276 
New Mexico ....... 12,858 23,084 70,632 65,306 52,505 30,871 
Oneconhisen nek oe 60,222 32,960 90,321 91,985 81,624 60,951 
South Dakota ..... 334,460 260,266 358,145 361,444 356,662 328,305 
US Seo eis. 248,691 208,627 189,045 186,679 170,383 152,018 
Washington . fd 17,899 38,992 22,330 28,087 23,617 _ 16,556 
TRON ORH (long tons) : 
PA ADAG | ties cise vie 3,782,831 | 4,801,275 5,309,354 | 6,747,901 | 7,087,707 | ......... 
Michigan .......... 10,885,902 | 18,303,906 | 12,514,516 | 18,071,016 | 17,868,601] ......... 
Minnesota ......... 21,735,182 | 31,966,769 | 33,464,660 | 44,585,422 | 44,595,232] ......... 
New Jersey ......- 526,271 521,832 415,234 493,004 489,943) bos \onacee 
New York ........ 1,139,937 1,287,209 998,845 1,342,507 POS BUG, | cadena ctariete 
Pennsylvania ..... 808,717 739,799 363,309 659,431 465700) Il ois aicistete ne 
Tennessee ......... 734,770 732,247 284,185 455,834 5085529) ae iaveersratays 
VAS Th GS BARE Bostee 740,345 903,377 348,042 440,492 469;9035|! Scie cioe sue 
Wisconsin ........ 859,283 1,149,551 | 1,095,388} 1,304,518] 1,202,285] ......... 
IRON, Pie(longtons) : 
Alabama .......... 1,604,062 1,939,147 2,049,453 2,762,885 2,953; (OD erase seietonntete 
TINO Aalacctste's sake) 2,034,483 2,675,646 2,447,220 3,922,512 9,483,096 linterna 
ING WY OTE) \atvenie'. « 1,198,068 1,938,407 | 2,104,780?| 2,352,5357 | 2.417,5272 |] ......... 
DN Omels cision ce sels ais 4,586,110 5,752,112 6,912,962 8,602,895 835185608) vacant 
Pennsylvania ..... 10,579,127 | - 11,272,323 | 12,790,668 |} 16,506,284 | 15,539,728] ......... 
Tennessee Jb began 372,692 397,569 177, 729 355,374 369:9510)| se sartetnee 
Virginia... 510,210 444,976 251,346 399,885 B20;81d hs kates 
Lrap (short tons) : 
MOMOTAGO Wisssa» oh.’ 56,638 38,542 32,352 33,046 29,327 
BO ie ciniedicery obits 99,027 109,951 160,680 170,059 174,045 
IMDISSOUTI ooo. Mea oie 104,058 161,659 195,634 218,253 218,197 
MRED AG) sl ajs'csisieloieinisiie:s's 44,996 60,605 106,105 111,789 82,081 
VARCOMSII \ioiaslaicie cine! |b carelbieipiarcre.s 3,909 2,632 3,121 2,930 
SILVER (fineounces) : 
PAP UZOMAN veelncleyeriss es 2,605,700 2,655,700 5,665,672 6,680,252 6,962,257 
California's. se! n. 1,082,000 | 1,791,600} 1,689,924) 1,936,910] 2,107,107 
Colorado | jee... > +s 12,942,800 8,523,000 7,199,745 7,551,761 7,291,495 
MAAS yb ateisio diapetel trois 8,125,600 7,027,000 | 18,042,466 | 11,570,399 | 11,402,542 | 10,188,056 
Michigan: 03... s. 253,000 262,200 581,874 759,068 684,225 491,939 
ING CGS 2422 12 i er aie 13,454,700 | 12,282,900) 14,423,173 | 14,046,054 | 14,555,034 | 15,341,793 
INOVAGA, |). <j calcein’ 5,863,500 | 12,366,000] 14,453,085 | 13,682,067 | 11,217,654) 10,113,405 
New Mexico ...... 354,900 779,000 2,337,064 1,729,917 1,535,807 763,758 
South Dakota ..... 179,000 120,000 197,569 210,100 190,382 165,865 
SHOX SMe iots sye!s)st<isi'\a16 417,200 364,400 724,580 664,319 587,945 612,436 
EAT a aincsiaiy oi clevele's 6 10,319,800 | 10,445,900 | 18,078,471 | 18,545,802 | 13,360,905 | 13,439,811 
Washington ....... 119,400 204,900 213,877 294,516 266,112 342,800 
Zinc (short tons) :? 
Golorado sisson ciae 38,545 52,297 67,143 59,100 
Kansas 13,229 14,365 12,448 20,249 
Missouri 128,589 186,300 155,960 132,918 
Montana .. Bae 15,819 93,573 114,630. 93,130 
New Jersey Seas bei 68,678 116,618 110,698 119.731 
ITPA wots alaltia,theaieie <i> = 8,184 12,146 14,786 10,643 
Wisconsin ........ 25,927 41,403 56,803 59,742 


1 Recoverable zinc content of ore mined. * Includes New Jersey. * Includes pro~ 
duction of entire Mississippi Valley. 533 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION BY STATES, 1905-18—Continued 


1905 1910 1915 
NON-METALS : 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
(bbl.) : 
California ......... 1,225,429 5,805,098 4,503,306 
iWRbbi vente aN ann acca 1,545,500 4,459,450 | 1,156,869 
Indiana -oatseeccher 3,127,042 7,219,199 8,145,401 
EO Wa, vw aaiatrecoeatdsase oul mareterelnreroioerad| tole atatetan tek 4,559,630 
ESANSAS.. kiueienaaee ne 230,686 5,655,808 | 3,580,287 
Michigan 4 cocteners 2,773,283 3,687,719 4,765,294 
INASSOURY Weenie ate 3,879,542 4,455,589 4,626,771 
New Jersey ...... 3,654,777 4,184,698 1,579,173 
New pYorkis cccatecc 2,111,411 3,296,350 | 5,043,889 
Pennsylvania ..... 13, 813, 487 | 26,675,978 | 28,648,941 
CoaL (short tons) : 
FAL AD AMA) seisileisioreres 11,866,069 | 16,111,462 | 14,927,937 
Arkkangas ten secelccies 1,934,673 | 1,905,958 1652/1906 
Colorado 8,826,429 | 11,973,736 8,624,980 
Illinois 38,434,363 | 45,900,246 | 58,829,576 
Indiana 11,895,252 | 18,389,815 | 17,006,152 
Towa Gack 6,798,609 7,928,120} 7,614,143 
Kansas 6,423,979 4,921,451 6,824,474 
Kentinekyi neces s 8,432,523 | 14,623, 319 21,361,674 
eM as wah ea sanoe 5,108,539 5, 217, 125 | 4,180,477 
MCHC AIS irene <'e,0 1,473,211 1,534,967 1,156,138 
IMissourin aisle sei 3,983,378 2,982,433 3,811,593 
Montana’ Gicar-steists)si0 1,643,832 2,920,970 2,789,755 
New Mexico ...... 1,649,933 3,508,321 3,817,940 
OMI OME a srantelele tert 25,552,950 | 34,209,668 | 22,434,691 
Oklahoma 2 1ccwes 2,924,427 2,646,226 3,693,580 
Pennsyl-fAnth. ..| 77,659,850] 84,485,236 | 88,995,061 
vania: | Bitum. 118,413,637 | 150, 521, "526 157,955,137 
Tennessee .........« 5,766,690 7,121,380 5,730,361 
MOxas) Fe cepiteiscris 1,200,684 1,892'176 2,088,908 
(Utah Pecans ener. 1,332,372 2,517,809 3,108,715 
MAbieg bl Chae Goodorenue 4,275,271 6,507,997 8,122,596 
Washington ...... 2,864,926 3,911,899 2,429,095 
West Virginia .... | 37,791,580] 61,671,019 | 77,184,069 
SW. OURO wenraistainiare 5,602,021 7,533,088 6,554,028 
CoKE (short tons) : 
Alabama; Psiriet/srsiae s/s 2,576,986 3,249,027 3,071,811 
(COMOROS An deaanond 1,378,824! | 1,346,211 670,988 
DUNIMOISTeternanie-s'< 10,307 1,514,504 1,686,998 
New Mexico ...... 89,638 401,646 389,411 
‘Oli tore saradene anomie 277,130 282,315 684,658 
Pennsylvania ..... 20,573,736 | 26,315,607 | 25,622,862 
Tennessee ........ 468,092 322,756 256,973 
NBM ESIEL “Aaegsadono 1,499,481 1,493,655 629,807 
West Virginia .... 3,400,593 3,803,850 1,391,446 
NATURAL GAs 
(values) : 
California: ........ $133,696 $476,697 | $4,069,004 
MUN OTS) s Ksenieser ote 7,223 613,642 350,371 
PUGET Ay |e aresafcisisiaterelele 3,094,134 1,473,403 695,380 
LYASE SE om nop poaDdeD 2,261,836 7,755,367 4,037,011 
ING WR SCOLK® + ciarces «| 623,251 1,678,720 | 2,335,252 
ONTO Maier asters nies 5,721,462 8,626,954 | 17,391,060 
Mkdahoma: a ieee ajes\- 130,137 3,490,704 9,195,804 
Pennsylvania * 19,197,336 | 21,057,211 | 21 139, "605 
West Virginia .. | 10,075,804 | 23,816,553 36, 424° ,263 
PETROLEUM (bbl) : 
California Ae aden. > 33,427,473 | 73,010,560 | 86,591,535 
Colorado 376,238 239,794 208,475 
Illinois 181,084 | 33,143,362 | 19,041,695 
Indiana 10,964,247 2,159,725 875,758 
Kansas 12,013,495? 1,128,668 2,823,487 
TOulsiana . geese a6 8,910,416 6,841,395 | 18,191,539 
New York: .). jee... 15117,582 1,053 838 887,778 
NOH Lon amaraessate enteric ote 16,346,660 9,916,370 7,825,326 
Oklahoma ........ 2 52,028,718 | 97,915,243 
Pennsylvania ..... 10,437,195 8,794,662 7,838,705 
XS) COEUR G Newnan 28,136,189 8,899,266 | 24,942,701 
West Virginia .... | 11,578,110] 11,753,071 9,264,798 


‘Includes production of Utah. 


production of Oklahoma. 
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1916 


5,332,860 
3,642,563 
10, 050,433 


27, 323,147 


18,086,197 
1,994,915 
10,484,237 
66,195,336 
20,093,528 
7,260,800 
6,881)455 
25,393,997 


170,295,424 
6,137,499 
1,987,503 
3,567,428 
9,707,474 
3°038,588 

86,460,127 
7,910,647 


4,298,417 
1,053,553 


31,279,695 
382,175 
1,242'322 
2'521,309 


$5,440,227 
96,357 


15,601,144 
11,983,774 
24/344 394 
47,603,396 


90,951,936 
197,235 

17, ah 235 
9,036 
8,738,077 
15,248,138 
874,087 
7,744,511 
107,071,715 
7,592,394 
27,644,605 
8,731,184 


a 


1917 


27,752,838 


20,068,074 
143.579 
12,483,336 
36,199,387 
26,539,329 
8,965,830 
7,184,975 
27;807,971 
4°745,924 


40,748,734 
4'386,844 
99,611,811 
172,448,142 
6,194,221 
2/355,815 
4'125,230 
10;087,091 
4'009,902 
86,441,667 
8,575,619 


4,892,589 


27°912.025 
"411/326 
1,304 230 
3,349;761 


$6,816,524 
479,072 


18,434,814 
13,984,656 
28,716,492 
57,389,161 


93,877,549 
1,931 
15,776,860 
759,432 
36,536,125 
11,392,201 
879.685 
7,750,540 
107,507,471 
7,733,200 
32/413,287 
8,379,285 


2Included with figures for Kansas. 


1918 


4,095,588 
22,628,901 


pi 000 


46,464,000 
4,785,000 


5,535,000 
10,100,000 
4'056,000 
91,350,000 
9'600,000 


4,352,172 
”2'285,610° 
597,072 
26,273,645 
427,108 
1,234,256 
3,320,006 


3 Includes 
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THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


IMPORTS AND BXPORTS OF MINERAL PRODUCTS, 1905-19 


(U. S. Statistical Abstract) 
(000 omitted) 
1905] 1910} 1914] 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 
IMPORTS: 

AMON ene TANT) 608 oe Go patebeeac DO bOdsOd batousos $4,148]. $2,999] $1,977 $602 $530) 
Antimony (ore and metal) $363) $551 696] 1,420) 8,039 3,222 4,435 
Asbestos, unmanufactured! 706) 1,122) 1,678} 1,513) 2,625 3,945 5,385 

Manufactures of 53 269 391 230 170 68 40 
Bismuth 55 305 SUG Rosen Ge aih aero 1OG| eeerserdate 
Cement 1,276) 602 160 132 9 20 37 
Clays or earths 1,272} 2,076} 2,246] 1,983) 1,705 1,542 1,651 
Mi oeU More nial Miata late'x(u atlas 501+ 3,906] 4,469) 3,700) 4,179] 4,866 4,157] 6,195 
WOKOMA were en oclati e oleioeteaies 83) 521 537 398 290 134 219 
Copper: in ore, matte, etc.}| 4,892} 9,272) 13,696] 11,228) 22,851 32,57 33,091 

In pigs, ingots, ete..... 19,942] 30,938] 40,809] 20,432) 52,927 3,703] 89,222 
Emery and other abrasives 309 COGN 3 Souda | eeepc letoo asd 1,760 2,441 
lS Ao chp pe eeeademee tage 53,648] 43,339] 66,538] 171,568] 494,009] 977,176] 124,413 
Iron and Steel: 

THOM ORG. clears tye siatets aisha) e/0/s 1,670) 6,763) 6,984) 3,823) 4,618 3,991 3,116 

Pig-iron, including fer- 
FO-SINCON: \sccec weenie, ,989} 6,289) 1,782) 4,235] 7,424 9,942) 6,536 
Scrap iron and steel.... 174) 1,507 346 281) 1,012 2,396 1,255 
Manufactures of ....... 20,346] 33,213} 26,550} 18,222) 13,957) 15,683) 17,280 
Lead ore and base bullion 3,616] 3,643} 1,987) 2,574) 3,358) 5,043} 10,818 

Pig and manufactured. 296 279 69 91 578 555 1,153 
Manganese, ore and oxide 1,661) 1,592) 1,841) 1,494) 5,358) 10,546) 11,945 
Marble and manufactures 1,308} 1,552) 1,335 894 729 659 422 
Nickel ore and matte..... 1,205] 3,618} 6,109} 5,074) 9,520 9,971 9,120 
GUIS TTTVOY AN. siaieiaiceicin'eressieh 494 3,66: 17,846 21,926 
PHOSPHATES -CLUGO wats |ii) Me COU Meme SL Dal talc crarete| Pevcia care fice crclahoh sterarecaheter | Me ayestie oa 
Plaster rock 385 256 
Platinum ....<< 2,118} 4,575 
7 A ee 335) 307 
TLV OTA Vercors siete 35,004] 70,328 
Sulphur ore 5,856 4,522 
EEA Seed 238 266 
SED aH Wisietay nia! <tsinsas 54,996) 74,5438 
PAC MOUOr As seetacersicicincm as 7,597 2,499 

Manufactures of ....... 191 60) 

EXPoRTS: 

Aluminum and manufac- 

PUTES. OF Saisie cece sedsiee 175 666} 1,101] 3,245) 5,644) 20,300) 11,200 
Asbestos and manufac- 

WALT) OL as ale ale </nleierinie olsiata 234 312 692 535} 1,028 1,524 2,230 
Asphaltum and manufac- 

tures of 702} 1,493) 1,016) 1,341 1,267, 1,087 
Cement ...... DOA VOSS eee) LBe Te 4,112 5 897 
(CoEil qaooorsod 40,512} 59,921) 55,906} 65,958) , 838,185} 111,825 
(OIG) UGS RAD BADOBAe Goer ABE 2: 3,077] 2,789] 2,304) 3,779 6,280} 10,155 
Copper, ore and matte...| 1,338} 1,304) 3,257 220) 726 1,760) 1,202 

Manufactures of 6,225) 88,004) 146,222) 99,558) 173,946) 322,535) 269,547) 
Emery and corundum 347 872} 2,114) 1,802) 3,333 6,069 6,465 
ROR tas ek ce cists sists ooisiacs ee 92,594] 118,563] 112,038) 146,224] 90,249) 291,921) 190,852 
Grapnite eo: cceciane arses 43 302 656 520 892 als 1,048 
Iron and Steel 

TON ONONEs wivalessielattistssleneadl 581) 1,637; 3,401} 1,277) 2,797 3,284 4,877 

PAG PAPO! citeteae Me mihe its 828] 1,353) 2,859) 2,071] 5,847] 24,770) 15,702 

Scrap iron and steel .. 270 281 841 359) 2,537 4,780) 337 

Manufactures of ..... 133,630] 177,497] 247,779] 247,774] 601,057] 1,133,746] 1,124,999 

Lead, manufactures of... 499 48 2,610} 9,045) 18,823} 16,560) 19,088 
Marble and Stone: ‘ 

Unmanufactured ....... 227 413 676 443 364) 459 594 

Manufactures of ....... 1,055} 1,034) 1,470 831 968 1,423 1,291 
Nickel, nickel oxide and 

RT AUCUOPE NOs isis van eee nes 3,196] 4,532) 9,403) 11,110} 9,876) 12,271 7,681 

Manufactures of ....... 7 80 val 493] 2,590) 1,894) 999 
Olis, minerah ies. ae. ciaeoite 79,793) 99,090] 152,174) 133,693] 166,417] 230,969 26 
Phosphate rock .......... 6,886] 7,454) 10,617} 1,742) 1,763) 923) 

PTR BEGT: ea sts hieista\sin a clelcivin erie 16 6 283 189 187] 142) 
Platinum 10 CEA Ocapas) inocbed| | uber, 285] 
Quicksilver 653 256 32 155 274 1,071 
ERT iale.njaniz)sinie 190 286 549) 616 601 727 
Silyer’ ...7.. 48,848] 55,286] 54,965} 50,942) 59,792] 78,280) 
ins SCTAD: sic 29 (AAR odoo| lO heed lEaeae on | Souases 

Manufactures of 721 879} 1,477| 1,786} 2,890) 5,411 
Zine, ore and dross... 1,765) 881 588 695) 177] 889 

Manufactures of ....... 1,319 196 406} 21,243) 45,86 65,495) 31, 574 
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3,570 


9,747 


XVIII. MANUFACTURES 


Story B. Lapp 


General Conditions.—The first half 
of the year 1919 closed with good prog- 
ress made toward restoration of pre- 
war conditions. The general stability 
was evidenced by the favorable record 
of failures in manufacturing (see in- 
fra), which were fewer in number 
than in nearly four decades for the 
same period. There was less than the 
usual mid-year halting of activities, 
and in some lines in which revival 
from repression of-the war had been 
tardy, as in iron and steel, the rate of 
production rose steadily. With man- 
ufacturing facilities more completely 
engaged than at any time since the 
lull that followed the armistice, the 
element of labor shortage was the re- 
straining factor. In the iron and 
steel industry, after an unbroken de- 
cline in the daily production rate from 
the high level of 113,942 tons of pig 
iron for September, 1918, the low out- 
put per day for May of 68,002 tons was 
followed by a recovery reaching 88,496 
tons per day in August, when the up- 
ward sweep was checked by the steel 
strike (see XV, Labor). . The trade in 
leather and footwear continued active, 
and the demand made it unnecessary 
for the manufacturers to solicit or- 
ders. In dry goods not only were cus- 
tomers willing and able to meet the 
extreme prices, but wants were larger 
than a year before. The high wages 
in manufacturing centers were re- 
flected in a broad movement of mer- 
chandise. Prices were higher at the 
mid-year than at the beginning. The 
demands of peace times, augumented 
by the widening of international chan- 
nels of commerce, proved greater than 
during the war period in not a few 
branches of business, and shortage of 
goods and sharply rising prices were 
again conspicuous features. The con- 
viction that high prices were to con- 
tinue indefinitely caused the release of 
much business that had been deferred 
in expectation of concessions. Be- 


cause of inability of selling agents to 
make early deliveries, manufacturers 
were forced in many cases to allot out- 
puts. Not a few salesmen were re- 
called from the road as producers 
could not accept any more business, 
Production, however, was far from ¢ca- 
pacity volume, owing to the short 
hours prevailing and the difficulty of 
securing all the help required. Un- 
filled orders accumulated with the 
broadening of demands. In textiles 
most of the mills were forced to allot 
their production for the spring of 
1920 in order to give their regular cus- 
tomers an even chance and to protect 
them against speculators in cloth. 
Dress-goods. agents received more re- 
quests for staple dress goods than 
they could supply. The demand for 
export was strong at good prices. 
Silk mills continued active, and buy- 
ers settled down to a period of waiting 


to see what the mills could do in giv- - 


ing better deliveries. 

In August a new uncertainty en- 
tered into the prospect for the re- 
mainder of the year. Railroad strikes 
reduced blast-furnace and_ steel-mill 
operations in the Chicago and Cleve- 
land districts, and the labor troubles 
caused the banking of some furnaces 
(see XV, Labor). The country-wide 
agitation against high prices wrought 
a change in business. Signs of hesita- 
tion appeared in textiles, hides and 
leather, and some other leading lines, 
and buying was checked by the steel 
strike in October (see ibid.). An- 
other factor in the situation was the 
uncertainty of fuel prices with the 


coal strike impending on Nov. 1. (See 
also XII, Economic Conditions.) 
Industrial Failures—The indus- 


trial and mercantile failures for the 
first half of the year numbered 3,463, 
with liabilities aggregating $68,710,- 
886, as compared with 5,889 failures 
for the same period in 1918 and liabil- 
ities aggregating $87,793,562, a de- 
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MANUFACTURES 


FAILURES IN MANUFACTURING, FIRST HALF-YEARS, 1914, 1918, AND 1919 


Number Liabilities 
Industry 
1914 | 1918} 1919 1914 1918 1919 

Woolens, carpets, and knit goods.. 20 3 5 $560,045 $32,909 $74,001 
PANTIES MANLOULOLES: ie sine biv'k Win! s\e ofure eleseiese'« 17 8 4 252,869 51,251 86,100 
Riats S1OVes;) Ald) LUPS* fer. oes ne sie» 66 19 16 |, 960,689 245,086 162,150 
Printing and engraving ............ 106 88 85 2,207,436 1,594,245 435,023 
Leather, shoes, and harness ....... 62 47 29 749,635 1,259,490 541,241 
Liquors and tobacco .......... ab 45 41 27 1,041,010 4,255,440 598,096. 
Chemicals and drugs .... aR 22 23 24 219,404 251,621 842,355 
Cottons, lace, and hosiery ..... 23 18 18 923,118 255,581 1,011,028 
Glass, earthenware, and brick 63 45 28 2,683 334 1,651,655 1,133,013 
Milling and bakers ........... 116} 117 63 1,394,260 933,800 1,143,426 
Iron, foundries, and nails ... a0 33 17 11 1,633,211 170,315 1,150,594 
Clothing and millinery ............. 355} 194] 108 3,511,825 2,200,203 1,229,775 
Lumber, carpenters, and coopers... 235) 179} 127] 13,887,762 3,799,160 2,592,387 
Machinery and tools .............065 118 96 96 5,816,479 3,824,211 7,260,470 
PEN ROL | pin) /21- > aisisidigsaiath + slnja'ae'W ale assis ele 832| 683] 430] 25,606,073} 14,569,002} 14,643,856 

VG Ui Ole EME aS SSIS RPI ISe Dice t I 2,113 | 1,578 | 1,016 | $60,977,145 | $35,093,969 | $32,903,515 


crease of 41.2 per cent. in number and 
of 21.7 per cent. in amount. Only in 
some of the south-central states did 
the number of failure and the liabili- 


. ties for the half-year of 1919 equal 


those of 1918. In the west-central 
states there was a decrease in liabili- 
ties of 57 per cent.; in the New Eng- 
land states, 40; middle Atlantic, 25; 
western, 12; east-central, 11; Pacific, 
eight; and south Atlantic, five per 
cent. (See also XII, Economie Condi- 
tions. ) 

In manufactures the showing is 
equally favorable. The following 
statement gives the data of manufac- 
turing failures by quarters for 1918 
and the first three quarters of 1919: 


Liabilities 


1918 1919 

537| $18,988,718] $15,239,195 
479} 16,105,251) 17,664,220 
8d quarter..| 606) 409) 16,261,940} 8,584,209 
4th quarter.| 582) 440] 22,025,785] 10,136,492 


OPAL (oi) sl 2,76€ 1,865] $73,381,694] $51,614,216 


Number 


1918] 191 


1st quarter.| 852 
2d quarter..| 726) 


Defaults on the part of manufactur- 
ing establishments for the first six 
months numbered but 1,016, as com- 
pared with 1,578 for the same period 
in 1918, 1,888 in 1917, and 2,113 in 
1914; and the liabilities involved $32,- 


903,515 for the first half of 1919, 


against $35,093,969 for the same pe- 
riod in 1918, $40,440,908 in 1917, and 
$60,977,145 in 1914. The accom- 
panying table gives the statistics of 


‘failures of manufacturers for the first 
half of 1919, 1918, and 1914, dis- 
tributed by industries. 

Exports of Manufactures.—The do- 
mestic exports for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, were valued at $7,- 
074,011,529, of which 72.4 per cent. 
were goods wholly or partly manufae- 
tured. For the fiscal year 1918 the 
exports amounted to $5,838,652,057, 
of which 77.8 per cent. were wholly or 
partly manufactured, and in 1914, the 
year preceding the war, they amounted 
to $2,329,684,025, with 59.8 per cent. 
wholly or partly manufactured. Th 
exports of manufactured or partly 
manufactured goods for the fiscal year 
1919 exceeded those for 1918 by $582,- 
000,000, or 13 per cent., with the in- 
crease quite generally distributed. 
The accompanying table shows im- 
ports of crude materials for use in 
manufacturing for 1914, 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, fiscal years, and the exports 
of ‘partly or wholly manufactured 
goods for the same years. 

The exports of textiles, cotton, silk, 
and wool, increased 389 per cent. as 
compared with 1914; iron and steel 
manufactures, 323 per cent.; chemi- 
cals, 447 per cent.; automobiles and 
parts, 250 per cent.; and electrical 
machinery, 222 per cent., these being 
some of the leading lines. Higher 
prices, of course, have helped to swell 
the figures, but in some lines largely 
dependent upon imported raw mate- 
rials the imports show an increase for 


1919 over 1918. Thus, the importa- 
tion of hides and skins in 1919 was in 
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quantity 3.6 per cent. in excess of 
1918; rubber, 3.3 per cent.; wool, 11.4 
per cent.; and potash, 48 per cent. 
Average values deduced from export 
figures give a line on price movements. 
Thus, the unit-ton value of the exports 
of 340,584 tons of structural iron and 
steel for the fiscal year 1919 was 
$84.27, as compared with $99.11 (ex- 
ports, 240,384 tons) for 1918, and 
$42.30 (exports, 296,282 tons) for 
1914. Cotton cloths averaged 23 
eents per yard (570,000,000 yd.) in 
1919, 15 cents in 1918, 10% cents in 
1917, and seven cents in 1914. Win- 
dow glass was $6.67 per box in 1919 
(908,962 boxes), as compared with 
$4.73 per box in 1918 and $2.95 in 
1915. Boots and shoes were $3.03 per 
pair (16,687,454 pairs) in 1919, $2.43 
in 1918, and $1.80 in 1914. Refined 
mineral oils were 14 cents per gallon 
in 1919, 11.6 cents in 1918, and 6.8 
cents in 1914. In the ease of flour, 
the exports (24,190,092 bbl. in 1919) 
averaged $11.08 per barrel, in compar- 
ison with $11.19 in 1918 and $4.67 in 
1914. Wheat exports in 1919 aver- 
aged $2.38 per bushel, as compared 
with $2.37 in 1918 and 95 cents in 
1914; corn, $1.60 per bushel in 1919, 
$1.84 in 1918, and 75 cents in 1914; 
and bacon, 301% cents per pound in 
1919, 27 cents in 1918, and 1314 cents 
in 1914. These figures show increases 
in unit values for 1919 as compared 
with 1914 of 229 per cent. for cotton 
cloths, 129 per cent. for window glass, 
108 per cent. for refined mineral oils, 
99 per cent. for structural iron and 
steel, 68 per cent. for boots and shoes, 
and for food stuffs: wheat, 151 per 
eent.; flour, 137 per cent.; bacon, 129 
per cent., and corn, 113 per cent. (See 
also XII, Heonomic Conditions.) 
Cotton.—Measured by the capital 
invested, number of persons employed, 
and quantity and value of the product, 
cotton is the most important of the 
textile manufactures. The supply of 
cotton in the United States for the 
year ending July 31, 1919, amounted 
to 17,098,439 running bales, including 
1,403,332 bales of linters, as compared 
with 16,076,558 bales in 1918, 16,608,- 
048 bales in 1917, and 16,972,895 bales 
in 1916. Thirty-seven per cent. of the 
total supply for 1919 was consumed in 
the United States, 36 per cent. was ex- 
ported, and 27 per cent. remained in 
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the country at the close of the year. 
Since 1914, when it was the lowest re- 
corded since 1898, the price of cottom 
has been rising rapidly. The follow- 
ing statement shows the quotations 
for middling upland in cents per 
pound on or about Oct. 12 since 1914: 


New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 

33.90 34.37 42.52 
30.75 32.60 48.12 
27.65 2614 39.44 
17.55 16% 20.54 
12,50 2 14.38 
Nom. 6146 10.60 


The stock of cotton on hand on Aug. 
1 (5,155,682 bales) was the largest 
quantity ever carried over into a new 
year in the United States, exceeding 
the carry-over in 1915, the next larg- 
est, by 830,792 bales. The consump- 
tion for 1919, although larger than for 
any pre-war year, was nearly a mil- 
lion and a half bales short of the pre- 
ceding year, when the requirements 
for military purposes were at their 
height. As was pointed out in the 
YEAR Book for 1917 (p. 495), linters: 
now enter into many lines of manu- 
facture that otherwise would use cot- 
ton, notably the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. i 

Although there has been a decided 
increase in the quantity of cotton — 
ginned during the last 10 years, there 
is a general tendency to construct 
larger and better equipped establish- 
ments, and the number of ginneries 
has been decreasing; 19,259 ginning 
establishments were operated for the 
crop of 1919, as compared with 24,547 
for the crop of 1914. 

Of the 6,223,837 bales of cotton, 
including linters, consumed in the 
United States, probably more than 90 
per cent. was used in the manufacture 
of fabrics, the remainder being used in 
the manufacture of explosives, mat- 
tresses, and medicinal cotton and for 
miscellaneous purposes. The spindle 
is to a degree the unit of measure- 
ment of the consumption of cotton in 
the manufacture of fabrics. In 1919 
the equipment of the cotton mills of 
the United States comprised 35,443,- 
156 spindles, as compared with 32,- 
774,012 in 1914 and 28,573,435 in 
1909, an increase of 2,669,144, or 8.1 
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per cent., with respect to 1914, and 
24.0 per cent. over 1909, a period of 
only 10 years. A number of the 
spindles are idle during each year; 
during 1919 there were 34,930,934 
active spindles, while 512,222 were 
idle continuously throughout the year. 

The year as a whole was a very suc- 
eessful one for the industry. The 
steady payment of regular and extra 
dividends by many mills indicated the 
continued prosperity of the mills, fol- 
lowing the period of uncertainty after 
the beginning of the war. The ex- 
ports of manufactures of cotton for 
the fiscal year 1919 amounted to 
$232,680,723, as compared with $169,- 
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378,223 for 1918 and $136,299,842 for 
1917, the growth being chiefly on ac- 
count of increase in prices and not of 
increased volume. 

Wool.—With the cessation of war 
requirements a large proportion of the 
wool machinery of the country became 
idle. It was not until March, 1919, 
that conditions improved, but the im- 
provement was then progressive and 
rapid, until in October less than 
eight per cent. of the woolen and 
worsted spindles were idle. The fol- 
lowing table shows by months from 
January to December the percentage 
of wool: machinery in operation and 
reflects the condition of the industry: 


N OPERATION, 1919 


Spinning spindles Looms 
Cards |Combs Carpet 
Woolen | Worsted | Wide Narrow |and Rug 
EAMUAT Yo) Qtecaie: aici 67.8 69.3 63.5 62.5 59.7 67.4 84.21 
February 1 ..... 61.3 60.2 58.9 51.4 47.7 58.5 34.4 
Marche dss sa054 sc 60.91| 52,21 58.21 47.381 41,91 57.61 38.6 
SANTEE eety valfatie in arein te 73.5 65.8 71.6 63.9 51.6 61.1 42.9 
IVI and as Paseo woke 82.9 77.5 83.2 74.2 63.4 67.1 512 
Aig bates W2 ASaaeta es 84.6 87.2 84.8 78.9 70.4 73.4 55.5 
ia Rs uke Spa 90.3 92.4 91.1 86.5 78.0 74.0 61.4 
AU LUSE = Io cfeieiets 90.6 93.5 91.1 89.1 77.9 75.1 64.5 
September 2 91:9 94.5 92:1 87.2 80.1 V7.2 62.8 
October 1 ...... 91.8 94.1 92.3 92.8 84.0 79.3 65.9 
November 1 ..... 92.4 94.7 93.3 93.3 85.2 86.8 65.5 
December 1 ..... 89.5 94.7 91.6 93.8 86.1 80.9 66.5 


1JItalic indicates minimum month. 


Leather.—During the year the boot 
and shoe industry of the United States 
has been passing through a critical 
period, contributing factors being the 
war, the labor problem, and the short- 
age and advance in price of all ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. In consequence 
the industry is confronted with an in- 
teresting problem from the raw ma- 
terial to the completed product. The 
bark supply in this country is almost 
exhausted. Tanning materials must 
be imported from South America, 
Austria, Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
Hides and skins to keep the tanneries 
operating must come from the furthest 
corners of the world. Labor has de- 
manded not only higher wages but 
shorter hours, so that the machines 
stand idle hours each day during 
which formerly they were turning out 
shoes. In consequence leather and 
boots and shoes have advanced to 
prices unparalleled in the history of 
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the industry. The maximum produc- 
ing capacity of the shoe factories is 
1,751,475 pairs per day, or 525,000,000 
pairs per annum on a 300 working- 
day basis. It is reported that the 
factories have been operating at 60 to 
65 per cent. of capacity, indicating an 
annual production of approximately 
325,000,000 pairs for 1919. The pro- 
duction in 1914 was 250,165,000 pairs. 
The leading states, ranked according 
to capacity, are the following: 


Capacity, Per 

pairs per day ie cent 
Totaly Gerearas 1,751,475 100.0 
Massachusetts 87,553 33.6 
New: York) Sania. 295,570 16.9 
Missouri & woremiersie 201,050 11.5 
Pennsylvania 118,581 6.8 
New Hampshire 112,142 6.4 
Ohio's. 3 eet 107,180 6.1 
Maine taste eene 85,410 4.9 
Wisconsin ....... 60,415 3.4 
Tilinois’ =. sete 60,345 3.4 
New Jersey ..%.. 32,195 1.8 
Other states ..... 91,0384 5.2 
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Chemical Industries.—Of all the in- 
dustries stimulated by war activities 
none has shown more rapid progress 
than dyestuffs. Prior to the war de- 
pendence was on imports, but five con- 
cerns making coal-tar colors. There 
were 190 establishments engaged in 
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the manufacture of coal-tar products 
in 1918 and 216 in 1919. The figures 
for production of finished coal-tar 
products and intermediates by chief 
classes are given in the following 
table for 1918, with’ comparison of 
the totals with 1917. 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS, 1917-18 


Value 
Pounds Value per 
Pound 
FINISHED COAL-TAR PRODUCTS ........+-- 1918] 76,802,959 | $83,815,746 | $1.09 
1917} 54,550,107 68,790,856 1.26 

Increase, per cent. 40.8 21.8 

1918: j 
DV OSAe Glare slack clelaiele eiarolendleia ers) s) urs teleiass ove 58,464,446 62,026,390 1.07 
1 TEESE PSE one hCRELORE CAPONE VERS EP US Ce ROty.c oh WEY Hes Pn 9,590,537 5,020,023 0.52 
Phorozraphic) Chemicals were sie, ss esas aisle te ene 316,749 823,915 2.60 
AU NEC hKerh EW ES Moines iy Slats rn O Cee DCEO COINS 3,623,352 7,792,984 2.15 
ATEN CONNER Vaccaro LAS A CROMER CL RRO OEE ONT REA ET ONC 58,256 4,925,627 | 10.75 
PETE INIG PIMA LOTIAIS: Waray cusiay riekdke she ounialela/avare ene 116,263 584,695 5.03 

Synthetic phenolic resins and tanning 

AVALOTIAT SH he tls ta sual en starapan hake eS ate musflatipvenalaifcliens 4,233,356 2,642,112 0.62 
EN RNVIMICA TES We Yatio ade lae ie: oy nk suapeistecelepejiel shea, 1918 | 357,662,251 | $124,382,892| $0.35 
1917 | 322,745,858 | 106,966,750 0.33 

Increase, per cent. 10.8 16.3 

1918: - a 
PA COLARIIE Cs utasssnleveyeies sinke sieiabesin sshinia\e\injlelpisislelere 2,085,088 1,106,546 0.53 
RM WOT Ce nea Aa ete qanaiarel stetn a veisyel alates ete. 24,102,129 6,572,684 0.27 
WRoOrpenZol \WOXOTLON! Weve afore sie se) ec felelinyrel eles 20,530,639 3,614,866 0.18 
PPO CW y Lene Te a are eee wha ol ae ca" Iotinyey steely) av 4,263,458 2,412,820 0.57 
Naphthaline (79° C.-+), «occas cecerens \ 28,112,165 2,162,618 0.08 
b-Naphthol (U. S. P. and tech.)........... 5,254,637 3,101,750 0.59 
INATGPMODEMZON) < ole cic crsienel sce eterore\'s bi eve <ifalarelatellelia 38,250,332 5,659,991 O15. 
Phenol (U.S. P. and tech.) 5... ene es 106,794,277 37,270,284 0.35 
Salicylic acid (U. S. P. and tech.)....... 4,666,092 3,505,508 0.75 
MEH Sr ACIAS WE alate care: salons verapovane (nia chuleisioce is sive 4,895,999 7,233,715 1.48 
Other intermediates .....0. 0 seu ed 118,707,435 51,742,110 0.44 


The potash industry is another 
chemical line of special interest. 
The normal pre-war consumption may 
be taken as 270,000 net tons of actual 
potash (KO), of which 99 per cent. 
was imported from Germany. Our 
production derived from brine, kelp, 
distillery waste, and other sources, 
which had reached 9,720 tons in 1916, 
was 52,135 tons in 1918. The figures 
by source are as follows for 1916, 1917, 
and 1918, in net tons of available K.O: 


Source 1916 1917 1918 
US 8 Ue a 9,720 | 32,573 | 52,135 
Natural brines . | 3,994 | 20,652 | 39,255 
HSCUD: Galstettte 3s « 1,556 3,572] 4,292 
Molasses _ distil- 
lery waste ... | 1,845 2,846] 3,322 
Alunite ....... 1,8501]| 2,402] 2,619 
Dust from ce- 
ment mills ber 1,621} 1,429 
Other sources .. 475 1,480] 1,148 


1 Includes furnace dust. 


The potash (K»0O) content of the 
salts imported for consumption was 
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7,885 net tons in 1916 and 8,100 tons 
in 1917. The imports in 1916. con- 
stituted 45 per cent. of production and 
imports combined, and in 1917 20 per 
cent. (See also XXIII, Agricultural 
Chemistry, and Industrial Chemistry. ) 

The Chemical Foundation, Inc., or- 
ganized to take over and hold for the 
chemical industries and the country 
at large the “German-owned” United 
States chemical and allied patents, is 
a development calculated to be of con- 
siderable importance to manufac- 
turers of chemicals. The corporation 
is capitalized at $500,000, of which 
$400,000 is in preferred stock and 
$100,000 in common stock. The Alien 
Property Custodian sold to the Foun- 
dation for the sum of $250,000 sub- 
stantially all of the German dye and 
chemical patents seized and taken over 
under , the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act, except those included in the sale 
of the Bayer Co., Inc., which sale 
took place before the organization of 
the Foundation. The patents ac- 
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quired by the Foundation cover a wide 
field, including metallurgy, fertilizers, 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, hy- 
drogenation of oils, ete., and number 
approximately 4,500. They include 
many German patents of 1917 and 
even of 1918 and many applications 
still pending. The stock of the Bayer 
Co., Inc., and of the Synthetie Prod- 
ucts Co., a corporation organized to 
conceal the profits of the Bayer OCo., 
was sold at public auction by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Sterling 
Products Co., for $5,310,000 plus back 
taxes and other obligations. The 
patents of the German house, Bayer 
Co., Inc., thus acquired number ap- 
proximately 1,200. In addition to the 
patents, the enemy trademarks taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian 
have been sold to the Foundation, and 
also the German copyrights covering 
some of the indispensable literature of 
science. 

The charter of the Foundation pro- 
vides that surplus income from license 
fees after paying a dividend of six 
per cent. is to be used for the retire- 
ment of preferred stock and thereafter 
for the advancement of chemical and 
allied sciences and industries. The 
stock was underwritten by members of 
the Dye Institute, each taking his 
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proper share, and is to be distributed 


among the dye producers and eventu- 
ally among the consumers. It is the 
intention that ultimately no one will 
own more than $1,000 worth of stock, 
$800 preferred and $200 common. 
The Foundation proposes to license 
any competently equipped, patriotic 
American individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion with such patents as with the 
help and encouragement of the Foun- 
dation may be utilized. 

Shipbuilding.—On July 1, 1919. the 
American merchant marine consisted 
of 27,300 vessels of 12,800,000 gross 
tons, exclusive of 66 ocean steamships 
of 405,000 gross tons temporarily em- 
ployed as transports and troopships. 
The growth has been in ships of a 
size and type adapted to ocean serv- 
ice. Whereas in June, 1914, our sea- 
going merchant ships of 1,000 gross 
tons or over numbered 755 of 2,128,731 
gross tons, on June 30, 1918, there 
were 2,058 of 7,300,022 gross tons, or 
a net gain in ocean vessels of more 
than 5,000,000 tons. The built ves- 
sels for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, number 1,953, of 3,326,621 gross 
tons. Comparative figures for the 
fiscal years 1917, 1918, and 1919 are 
as follows (see also XIX, Merchant 
Marine) : 


SHIPBUILDING, 1917-1919 


, 1917 1918 1919 
Gross Gross Gross 
Number Tous Number NRE Number Rion 
Total vessels built 1,297 664,479 1,528 | 1,300,868 1,953 | 3,326,621 
‘On the seaboard ..... 993 518,958 1,225 | 1,080,437 1,529 | 2,815,733 
On the Great Lakes.. 147 139,336 168 2155022 31 507,172 
‘On the Mississippi River, 

Sr Baa e A NB Orn 157 6,185 135 5,409 107 3,716 
SSEOAUNU ME Kictstessiousicliersan/ sien 192 461,320 309 | 1,000,318 891 | 3,107,064 
ES ot ta ne ee eechoseha 609 51,923 620 90,678 633 50,027 
SSIS Mater i veicve csaronotersrote 64 43,185 115 83,629 84 79,234 
Barges and canal boats 432 108,051 484 126,243 345 90,296 


During the first eight months of 
1919 keels were laid for 543 vessels; 
789 of 4,106,068 deadweight tons were 
launched, and 741 were delivered. 
The figures by months and for steel, 
wood, and composite and concrete 
vessels are given on the following 
page (see also XX, Naval Architec- 
ture). 

The shipyards employed an average 
-of 40,506 wage earners in 1909, 44,489 
in 1914, 72,497 in 1916; in January, 
1919, there were 303,722 shipbuilders 
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on the payrolls of the shipyards with 
an average attendance of 253,133. The 
table on the following page shows the 
employees in the shipbuilding industry 
for January to July, inclusive, 1919, 
by classes. 

The average number of employees of 
all classes was 355,930 in January, 


1919, an increase of 67.6 per cent. over . 


the same month of 1918, and 322,281 
in July, 1919, as compared with 379,- 
879 in July, 1918. The average 
monthly figures, January to July, for 


oa 
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NUMBER, TYPES, AND TONNAGE OF SHIPS BUILT, 1919 


Keels Laid Launchings Deliveries 
Dead- Dead- Dead- 
Number | weight Number weight Number weight 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
STEEL: 
ARMA Yas lere oe tcdeueis BL 339,308 36 214,725 16 123,000 
ODIUATY? «fers erete oe 53 326,825 Bez 320,695 25 194,900 
March 72 462,593 68 | 420,358 381 204,025 
April 82 542,501 73 448,916 78 435,870 
Ni cay Ruts rereiiakelo: liane 84 625,103 87 563,858 89 611,600 
June 66 493,575 65 420,400 71 419,358 
July “ee 76 495,900 83 548,058 Wis 490,508 
August 43 300,425 Hal 432,158 69 472,750 
Total steel 257 3,586,230 535 3,369,168 453 2,952,011 
Woop: 
ADULT Ys 1 osels) aieys. « 3 Tugs 27 89,500 8 29,900 
MeDrUATY? <i. wyelierer< 4 ce 15 45,450 10 35,400 
ia TOR eliejncitys ecte 3 ss 22 64,250 iL 42,050 
JNOSIL Gon amen qoe 2 ee 42 133,850 35 127,250 
IWIEA AAG SiiAeeG Oated ab re 51 148,650 54 - 199,250 
App hoTN: Laud Rveindctg Gen ois al sf 34 83,800 51 179,500 
PREUIS LL, sheen Sacuee leh ta 30 75,800 60 210,300 
VARIO ais a do foie, 5%s 23 48,600 49 169,850 
Total wood .... 14 244 689,900 278 993,500 
COMPOSITE AND 
CONCRETE : 
PRAMUNTEUT Vania als cis) <itare aac rien , 1 3,500 
TENS OV AN ER rh appa coeeons oD Be 7,000 2 7,000 
20 Wd | DG BS anion mate 2 7,000 Ed 3,500 
WEN G Bop ee cup eecien Baehd 56.000 31 14,5001 2 7,000 
“SG cremate 12 7,500 12 7,500 al 3,500 
dite” ple gakoecerod 12 7,500 12 8,500 1 3,500 
PATISTISC@ Yolen cere ster Atay See 12 7,500 2 7,000 
Total ic; and ¢.;. 2 15,000 10 47,000 10 35,000 
1Includes one 3,500-ton composite and two of 11,000 toms concrete. 2 Concrete. 
EMPLOYEES IN SHIPYARDS, 1919 
Employees on Payroll Total 
Secnaid Shipbuilders 
Shipbuilders on 
‘ome coe Cth A 
on- er ver- 
Total Dior struc- | E.F.C.1 Navy and oe age 
Others tion Work Work | Repair a Attend- 
Work ance 
STEEL: 
January 352,957 | 28,454 | 20,781 | 243,062 | 47,749 | 12,911 | 303,722 | 253,133 
February 2 340,165 | 26,992 | 17,222 | 236,146 | 48,969 | 10,836 | 295,951 | 249,934 
March 858,280 | 26,659 | 15,109 | 255,760 | 46,390 | 14,362 | 316,512 | 275,291 
J Ss re 362,189 | 26,651 | 10,733 | 265,390 | 47,820 | 11,595 | 324,805 | 284,184 
MEQ: Ofererntsie' 361,340 | 25,515 | 8,654 | 267,575 | 42,634 | 16,962 | 327,171 | 293,360 
HCY ae eee 352,184 | 24,510] 8,153 | 264,172 | 39,536 | 15,813 | 319,521 | 289,873 
ASN, 9 CA 339,654 | 23,804] 8,064 | 255,585 | 38,032 | 14,169 | 307,786 | 274,880 
Woop AND 
COMPOSITE: 
January 64,098 | 4,246] 2,263] 56,565 1,024] 57,589] 47,053 
February 55,733 | 3,854] 1,895] 49,192 792) 49,984] 42,426 
Marck . 43,109 | 3,391) 1,308] 37,793 617] 38,410] 23,686 
April i... 29,121 | 2,480 630} 25,730 981 | 26,711] 23,762 
Eh aA eee 27,344 | 2,657 426) 22,633 1,628 | 24,261] 21,871 
NITIO ss .5's.5) «0 22,1038 2,827 175 | 17,094 3,007] 20,101] 18,241 
ely 6. ess 16,749 | 1,338 153] 12,412 2,846] 15,258] 14,042 
CONCRETE: 
7 Ney 9 | Rees 2,371 260 15 2,096 2,096 1,876 
IVEY pis) ares 3,709 468 48 3,193 3,193 2,780 
PUNE 2. aes 4,093 442 23 3,628 as 3,628 2,970 
EY Dees is. 4,002 428 2 3,569 3 3,572 3,121 


1 Emergency Fleet Corporation. 2 Strike. 
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both years are as follows; in the 
main the growth has held strong for 


the steel shipyards, but the wood ship- 
yards have lapsed: 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN SHIPYARDS, 1918-19 

Wood and 

Total Steel Composite 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 | 1918 
FARUATY yoceoe Sen tocal sae ee 355,980 | 212.400 | 302,368 | 184,100| 53,562| 28,300 
WOHRGSTY | case ecto anit reas 342,323 | 228,750 | 294,148] 195,250] 48,175] 23,500 
Marchi. (amiss bedivcren babes 355,444 | 254,750 | 317,059 | 213,250] 38,385] 41,500 
ABU eters ad epecons ic rshe lei toetasiets 348,440 | 284,250 | 321,568 | 233,125] 26,872) 51,125 
WAGE (PR eicuacc eiecer etnies Bieler 352,483 | 316,400 | 327,529 | 256,800 | 24,954] 59,600 
GUNES I Acdece aca DR eee ee 342,779 | 351,000 | 322,536 | 281,750] 20,243| 69,250 
TUL yaa week sects eine 322,281 | 379,879 | 306,748 | 298,546 | 15,533] 81,333 
U. S. Tariff Commission Studies.— Census of Manufactures, 1919.— 


Certain of the manufacturing indus- 
tries that have been given special 
study by the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
other than some before noted, are 
of interest as indicating important 
changes in American industry during 
the war.1 Cotton venetians have been 
used in this country since 1902, chiefly 
as clothing lining, and the estimated 
consumption grew from 8,000,000 yd. 
in 1913 to over 35,000,000 yd. in 1917. 
The domestic manufacture cannot be 
said to have begun until 1913, and 
the industry made its greatest stride 
in 1917 and 1918. In 1918 the 
monthly imports from Bradford, Eng- 
land, the seat of foreign manufacture, 
approximated only about two-thirds 
of the American output. Prior to 
1915 chemical glassware was practi- 
cally all imported, but the industry is 
now well established in this country. 
The American output was valued at 
$2,865,774 in 1918 (fiscal year), as 
compared with $950,309 in 1915. 
Prior to 1918 there was practically no 
production of optical glass in the 
United States. In 1913 (fiscal year) 
the imports were valued at $506,594 
and in 1914 at $617,703, the high- 
water mark. In 1918 the imports 
were but $275,295, and the domestic 
production was growing rapidly, the 
April output being 28,157 lb. and the 
October 95,564 Ib. 


1 Tariff Information Series (Washing- 
ton, U. S. Tariff Commission), includes 
studies of ‘Cotton Velveteens,”’ ‘Dyes 
and Coal-tar Chemicals,’ ‘‘“Magnesite In- 
dustry,” ‘Optical Glass and Chemical 
Glassware,” ‘‘Potash Industry,” ‘‘Potato- 
Product Industry,” ‘‘Pyrites and Sul- 
phur Industry,’ and “Scientific Instru- 
ments.”’ 
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The scheme of classification of the 
forthcoming Federal census of manu- 
factures provides for 551 classes and 
subclasses of manufactures, distrib- 
uted under 14 major groups as fol- 
lows: 


Chemicals and allied products ..... 41 
Food and kindred products ........ 50 
Amignal, fa: aferaie aye pk a niera sve heuer abr 
Wesetaple) icfals alapeuta sve ehoiagal eveteee ene 33 
Iron and steel and their products.. 83 
COLUde Gin hats eliaca cas aa! oitons thea) a paren 4 
Other iron and steel products.... 79 
Leather and its products Nets 15 
Liquors and beverages ........... 8 
Lumber and its remanufactures.... 29 
Metals and metal products other 
than iron and steel ............. 
Metals + oc. sid warps sos oe 20 
Metal products ..... a aie Tole aun aoe 35 
Related industries: .\.).)oi ieee 2 
Paper and printing ..0 hen oe ere 381 
* Papen co ay agian etn iy tn ey aera 3 
Manufactures of paper ......... 10 
Printing and publishing ........ 14 
Related) industries 2/7). sues wicdete 4 
Railroad repair shops ............ ve 
Stone, clay, and glass products..... 31 


Stone as material 
Clay as material. 
Glass 


Fabrics and materials .......... 24 
Articles for personal use ........ 27 
Other textile products] 720 i. vie x. © 18 
Tobacco manufactures ........0..6- ie 


Vehicles for land transportation ... 11 
Miscellaneous : 


Musical instruments ............ 5 
Shipbuilding dieeec cae nein 9 
ther ~ 2:5 vs jae oleae evproues eae eaten eecceaeta 103 
Total number of classes ....... 551 


The census will include all manu- 
facturing establishments operated dur- 
“a 
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ing any portion of the year 1919 with 
the exception of (1) those with 
products valued at less than $500; (2) 
custom establishments making to in- 
dividual order, not for the trade; 
(3) building operations (erection on 
the ground); (4) the so-called neigh- 
borhood industries and hand trades; 
(5) small custom feed and gristmills 
operating for toll or local consump- 
tion; (6) retail stores incidentally 
manufacturing; and (7) manufactur- 
ing done in educational, eleemosynary, 
and penal institutions. 

The information to be furnished by 
all establishments relates to character 
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of ownership; capital; employees, by 
class groups, sex and age distribution, 
and salaries and wages; time in opera- 
tion and prevailing hours of labor; 
material expense; rent and taxes; 
value of products; power and fuel con- 
sumption. It does not extend to what 
is known as miscellaneous expenses 
other than rent and taxes. In addi- 
tion to the general schedule covering 
the foregoing items, there are 84 sup- 
plemental schedules furnishing the . 
basis for detail statistics of specific. 
products of manufacture contained in 
the census reports. Figures will not 
be available until 1921. 


PATENTS AND INVENTION 


WALTER F. ROGERS 


Patent Legislation.—Practically no 
patent legislation was enacted during 
the year 1919 with the exception of a 
measure increasing the price of patents 
to 10 cents, notwithstanding the fact 
that in 1919 over two million copies 
were sold, bringing a revenue of ap- 
proximately $120,000. There are pend- 
ing in Congress bills to create a Court 
of Patent Appeals, to provide for a 
more certain payment of damages in 
patent causes, to increase the force 
and the salaries in the Patent Office, 
and to make an independent bureau 
of the Patent Office. 

The Patent Office.—The figures of 
the Patent Office are most interesting 
as indicating both great activity in in- 
vention and a marked increase in busi- 
ness. Incomplete figures indicate that 
there were approximately 75,000 ap- 
plications in 1919 for mechanical 
inventions alone, and that appli- 
cations for the registration of trade- 
marks, labels, and patents numbered 
approximately 14,000. A curious 
feature has been that the final fees 
for taking out patents are practically 
the same as for the preceding year. 
This appears to be due to the number 


of inventions relating to the war 
which now have less practical value. 
There promises to be a surplus of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in 1919 
to be added to the fund to the credit 
of the Patent Office now in the Treas- 
ury, amounting to many millions. 

The Patent Office is losing the mem- 
bers of its force in converse relation 
to the increase in its business. In the 
force of 900 there are 400 examiners. 
Of these examiners one-fourth re- 
signed in 1919 to accept better paid 
places in the outside world. Nothing 
in the Government service requires 
more consideration and immediate 
remedy than the drain upon the Pat- 
ent Office force occasioned by the fail- 
ure of the Government to pay a suf- 
ficient salary to keep in the service 
the clerks and examiners of experi- 
ence. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to remedy this by the Patent 
Ofuee, members of the bar, and the in- 
formed Congressmen. The Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia is 
more than a year behind in its work 
due to an insufficient number of 
judges, thus further aggravating de- 
lays in patent proceedings. 
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Epwarp L. 


McKENNA 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Tonnage Afloat.—Lloyd’s Register 
for 1919-20 gives the following com- 
parison of the gross tonnages, both 
sail and steam, of the world, as of 
June, 1919 and 1914: 


Country 1919 1914 
United Kingdom..... 16,345,000 | 18,892,000 
British Dominions...] 1,863,000 1,632,000 
United States 

Seagoing ........... 9,773,000 2,027,000 
Great Lakes ...... 2,160,000 2,260,000 
Austria-Hungary 713,000 1,052,000 
Denmark H 770,000 
France .. 1,922,000 
Germany 5,135,000 
Greece 821,000 
Holland 1,472,000 
Dal livseeyes/orve starrer 1,430,000 
UID SENY pesaaqqusecdsqod 1,708,000 
Norway 1,957,000 
Spain iy remcte ste stearic 884,000 
WOM ON ers ciere'e elas nieistete 1,015,000 
Other countries ..... 2,552,000 55,000 
Total steam ton- 
nel te) Sacoucanecean a 47,897,000 | 45,404,000 
Total sail tonnage 
(Oi Sonansaneoone 3,022,000 3,686,000 
Grand total s....... 50,919,000 t 49,090,000 


The figures for the United States 
show a net increase of 7,646,000 gross 


gain of 377 per cent. The Great 
Lakes tonnage, however, shows a net 
loss of 100,000 gross tons for the five- 
year period, and a still more striking 
loss if we consider the figures for the 
years 1916, 1917, and 1918, which fol- 
low: 


LOU G fies stetsils oheteiale wiein exatecars teltete 2,760,000: 
OU Piva fecaitere ohe ie eita late ote a tach 2,769,000 
LAS pystas neg saucyae cops ater ay eae ® 2,708,000 
MOTD. vies 5:9 yx alnylo) evans (a ators usttaitoteede 2,160,000 


This decrease is probably explained 
by the diversion of Great Lakes ton- 
nage to the more lucrative seagoing 
trade. 

In the same five-year period, 1914 
to 1919, Great Britain suffered a loss 
of 2,547,000 gross tons; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 339,000 gross tons; and Ger- 
many, l 888, 000 gross tons. The enor- 
mous gains made by the United States, 
therefore, places her far in advance 
of all other nations of the world with 
the exception of the United Kingdom. 

Shipping in the Foreign Trade— 
The following table shows the tonnage 
of vessels of foreign and American reg- 
istry entering and clearing from Amer- 
ican ports in the foreign trade of the 


tons for the five-year period, or a/| United States since 1900: 
« Foreign American 
Yen ea a 
Net Tonnage | Percent. | Net Tonnage | Per cent. 
—. 
ECO) Gave Sq oto oon 56,444,146 44,099,576 78.0 12,344,570 22.0 
OOO Mercy isk seis telerel a 62,140,758 47,857,126 Tiel’) 14,283,632 23.0 
LOMO Re, ocelot eye 79,941,664 62,244,602 78.0 17,697,062 22.0 
IDE Go. 6 apne aio" 85,112,136 65,665,903 77.0 19,446,233 23.0 
NOU 6 iis odadnaaoe 92,574,983 69,614,418 75.0 22,960,565 25.0 
ee apo On baOr 101,791,132 74,772,764 7335 27,018,368 26.0 
WOM Arepe ate: s cet ache ster 106,571,986 79,101,283 74.2 27,470,703 25.8 
PLO Ey ewe tp apittans ast s1eFs 93,595,554 66,901,818 biplalsy 26,693,736 28.5 
HOnUGN 4-Afass Groromnre Geo 103,972,905 68,143,162 65.5 35,824,742 34.5 
Nhe Ss aodo comote 102,540,349 64,669,885 63.0 37,870,464 37.0 
GES 5 SS GGcoroi0e-d 91,525,419 52,980,156 57.9 38,545,263 42.1 
OLS Tateitel oie tellelivisifs) sis 92,876,347 51,855,601 55.8 41,020,746 44.2 


The steady decline is net tonnage |549), has thus apparently come to an 


throughout the war, previously ob- 
(1918, p. 
54 


served in the YEAR Book 


end, the figures. for 1919 showing a 
slight increase over those of the pre- 
6 


ee 
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ceding year. A glance at the table 
will show that this increase is due en- 
tirely to American growth, American 
net tonnage having been increased to 
44.2 per cent., as compared with only 
28.5 per cent. in 1915. This increase. 
it will be noticed, is both relative and 
absolute. 

Undocumented Craft.—No reliable 
figures exist for the undocumented 


available statistics are those of the 
1906 census, which show 19,947 such 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 6,579,- 
402 tons. Detailed figures from this 
report relating to 1906 were given in 
the YEAR Boox for 1910 (p. 523). 
Tonnage Built.—The following ta- 
ble shows the number of vessels built 
and officially numbered since July, 
1917, including vessels built for for- 


vessels of the United States. The last | eign owners: 
Year Ending Year Ending 
June 30, 1918 June 30, 1919 
Gross Gross 
Number Mons Number Tons 
Seagoing 
ROG My Maire 5 sicne lia tncue) secetajerste:<tatts 252 1,031,976 656 2,725,196 
WiC OG Aaa Ro tmoe che DM norm yom 158 215,716 481 1,021,020 
“REO ESAs RO caRCRCIOMERO aD CHC CRC CRO TO 410 1,247,692 1,137 3,746,216 
INONSBOA LONE | Sib cs he eon eens cue sieliareete 1,990 183,101 1,104 114,268 
PROG limes ich cushehetoldhetanehetaverateieecte ge 2,400 1,430,793 2,241 3,860,484 


There was thus an increase in gross 
tonnage: of 1,693,220 tons in 1919, or 
over 165 per cent., in steel ships alone. 
In wood there was a gain of 805,304 
tons over 1918, this tonnage, though 
small absolutely, representing a gain 
of almost 374 per cent. in the wood 
ship industry. Included among these 
wooden ships are many cargo carriers 
of 3,500 tons burden or more, as well 
as the smaller barges technically 
classed as seagoing which reduce the 
average dead-weight tonnage of the 
group. (See also XVIII, Manufac- 
tures, and XX, Naval Architecture.) 

Government Ownership and Opera- 
tion.—The present status of opinion 
with regard to Government control of 
shipping is apparently that the Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from. the 
business of owning and operating a 
merchant marine but should retain 
some degree of control. The question 
has become one concerning, not, in- 
deed, Government versus private own- 
ership, but rather American private 
ownership versus control by foreign- 
ers. The Greene bill, passed on Nov. 
8 by the House of Representatives, 
provides for the sale of the entire 
Government merchant fleet to Ameri- 
can citizens as soon as practicable. It 
also provides for continuance of the 
Shipping Board with certain regu- 
latory powers and for the establish- 
ment of a Government marine-insur- 
ance bureau. On that date, Nov. 8. 


the number of ships under Shipping 
Board control was 1,280, this figure 
including 58 ships requisitioned from 
private owners. The total deadweight 
tonnage of these ships was 7,706,400 
tons. 

Coincident with the passage of the 
Greene bill came a suspension ‘of con- 
tracts for steel ships projected by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation (see 
also XX, Naval Architecture). Other 
proposed shipping legislation of the 
year included a bill introduced on 
Dec. 3 authorizing the Shipping Board 
to adjust the claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecu- 
tion of the war. ‘This bill is of im- 
portance inasmuch as many claims of 
those in this industry are not of their 
nature enforceable under existing 
law, as the obligation was incurred 
without contract. (See also I, Amer- 
ican History.) 

Ship Subsidies and Mail Payments. 
—The net cost of the foreign mail 
service for the fiscal year 1919 was 
$3,771,413, as compared with $3,349,- 
719 in 1918 and $3,264,821 in 1916. 
The substitution of water carriage 
across the Panama Canal for the old 
system of railway mail delivery in 
South America has resulted in an ap- 
preciable decrease of Government ex- 
penditures, as the following figures 
witness: 1913, $149,732; 1919, $12,- 
773. The use of contract vessels re- 
duced the cost of mail handling 
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$2,566,694.35 in the past six years. 
Some difficulty was caused in the 
trans-Atlantic mail-carrying service 
during 1919 by the commandeering of 
contract ships by the Army and Navy, 


but fairly satisfactory service was 
maintained by the codperation of mil- 
itary and naval authorities, the War 
Trade Board, and the Shipping Board. 
(See also Post Office, infra.) 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Total Foreign Trade.—Official fig- 
ures for the total value of imports and 
exports (including foreign exports) 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, demonstrate that the constant 
trade increase which was interrupted 
in 1918 is again in progress. The to- 
tal value for the year 1919 was $10,- 
320,960,839, as compared with $8,865,- 
366,774 for 1918 and $8,949,403,570 
for 1917. Although the total value of 
our trade is approximately double 
that of the year 1915 in dollars, it 
must not be overlooked that much of 
this increase is due rather to the ad- 
vance in prices than to an absclute in- 
crease. (See also XII, Heonomic Con- 
ditions.) 

The figures illustrating the ratio 
between exports and imports for the 
past five years follow: 


The tendency for exports to increase 
as compared with imports, which suf- 
fered a temporary check in 1918, is 
again in evidence, the percentage of 
increase for the year being approxi- 
mately that of 1917. 

Exports to Foreign Countries.—The 
value of the total exports of merchan- 


dise of the United States for the past 
three years has been: 1917, $6,290,- 
048,394; 1918, $5,919,711,371; 1919, 
$7,225,084,257. The increase for 1919 
is thus $1,305,372,886, or a gain of 
over 22 per cent. as compared with the 
preceding year. The exports of 1919 
were almost 21% times the value of 
those of 1915. In addition to mer- 
chandise, gold was exported to’ the ex- 
tent of $190,852,224 in 1918-and $116,- 
575,535, in 1919, thus showing a de- 
crease of $74,276,689. Silver, on the 
contrary, showed a gain of $2,919,378, 
$11,475,738 being exported in 1918 


Bape iboats and $14,395,116 in 1919. (See also 
ara per cen. | XII, Economic Conditions; and XIII, 
DIBA ielsiclsre 62.3 37.7 | Banking and Currency.) ; 
TUS V8 Bose cop 66.3 Bets The exports of foreign and domestic 
mene teres De nae merchandise by continents for the last 
HOLOT Es 70.0 0.0 five fiscal years are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 
Continent | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 4 | 1919 
BUTOPE. erilee vinerene $1,971,434,687 | $2,999,305,097 | $4,324,512 661 | $3,732,174,352 $4,634,816,841 


North America ... 477,075,727 


738,024,674 


1,163,758,100 | 1,236,359,013 | 1,291,932,342 


South America 99,323,957 180,175,374 259,480,371 814,558,794 400,901,601 
JARS CRG ASA AMO Soe ae 114,470,493 278,610,881 380,249,708 447,429,267 608,924,548 
QOCANIA wee cece wens 77,764,725 98,775,828 109,314,490 134,891,188 208,351,493 
PURI tse ciale nin .e:4ssinir 6 28,519,751 43,591,031 52,733,064 54,298,757 85,157,432 

PRGCQE Me rae econ $2,768,589,340 | $4,333,482,885 | $6,290,048,394 | $5,919,711,371 | $7,225,084,257 


1 Figures differ from those given in YEAR Book for 1918 because of revision. 


Attention is particularly called 
here to the notable increases in ex- 
port trade to Africa and to South 
America. Trade with Europe, which 
suffered a temporary setback in 1918 
entailed by the necessary restrictions 
imposed by the War Trade Board (A. 
Y. B., 1918, p. 552), shows a net in- 
erease of over $310,000,000 as com- 
pare with the statistics for the year 
VOM 


Trade with Germany has been re- 
sumed to the extent of about $9,000,- 
000, an inerease of almost $7,000,000 
over 1917 but still 20 million short of 
1915 figures. The statistics for Great 
Britain show a notable increase over 
the previous high-water mark of 1917. 
The figures for France, on the other 
hand, are not as high as those of 1917, 
but nevertheless aré over three times 


as great_as these of the pre-war pe- 
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EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Market 19165 1916 1917 19181 { 1919 
Germany aes neon eteae $28,863,354 $288,899 | $2,199,449 1 $........... $8,843,882 
Great Britain ........... 911,794,954 | 1,526,685,102 | 2,046,812,678 | 1,995,863,297 | 2,147,412,241 
ITOCo Ake eo cee 369,397,170 | 628,851,988 | 1,011,667,206 | 883,734,921 | 916,696,797 
Canada ......... 300,686,812 | 468,784,793 | 787,177,099 | 778,490,022 | 813,7237031 
Netherlands 143,267,019 | 97,476,328 | 109,082,168 6,381,964 | 103,801,757 
TET = a 184/819,688 | 269,246,105 | 360,608,356 | 477,398,774 | 496,174,736 
MERTCON Sac cedens 34,164,447 | 47,945,519 | 79,004,597 | 107,077,033 | 119,962,982 
Belgium 20,662,315 | 21,848,114] 37,367,997] 9,390,695 | 322,940,837 
Cuba ..... 75,530,382 | 127,198,578 | 178,292,328 | 235,469,608 | 229,545,706 
Mesentin avy cals roslwes 32'549,606 | 66,378,366 2'375,165 | 109,373,150 | 138,831,832 
TEAR Rae aeo Ra eRem er 41'517,780 | 74,470°931 | 130,427,061 | 267,641,212 | 326,462,269 
Russian Empire ........| ..seeeees 178,694,800 | 428,688,107 | 116,705,346 | 11,390,318 


riod. Belgium, Canada, and Russia 
in Europe all show large increases. 
The table above shows the exports 
of merchandise to important foreign 
markets of the United States during 
the last five years. 

Considering the exports of merchan- 
dise grouped according to classes, we 
find there has been a gain in all groups 
with the exceptions of “Manufactures 
for further use in manufacturing,” 
which shows a falling off of $251,- 
140,462 as compared with 1918, and 
the group called “Miscellaneous” 
which shows a decrease of $10,209,574. 


1 These figures differ from those of the YEAR Book for 1918 by reason of revision. 


Notable gains were made by ‘‘Food- 
stuffs in crude condition and food ani- 
mals,” which advanced from $375,541,- 
940 in 1918 to $719,715,994 in 1919, 
and by the group known as “Crude 
materials for use in manufacturing,” 
which increased from $877,328,794 in 
1918 to $1,215,961,910 in 1919. Of 
the total exports, ‘Foodstuffs in crude 
condition and food animals” formed 
about 10 per cent in 1919; “Foodstuffs 
partly or wholly manufactured,” 
about 25 per cent.; and ‘Manufac- 
tures ready for consumption,” approx- 
imately 33 per cent. 


IMPORTS AND.EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CLASSES 


Food- | 
stuffs Hood- | crude Ma-| Manufac: | wanufac- 
: stuffs Be tures for 
YEAR in Crude terials for tures A 
x Nad Partly or : Further Miscel- 
ENDED Condi Wholl Use in wae Ready ] Total 
JUNE 30 tion, and ¥Y | Manufac- pea for Con- Bcoes) 
Food eentier turing Manufac-| sumption 
Animals ture turing . 
IMPoRTS : Dollars | Dollars |, Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars| Dollars 
1900 97,916,293} 133,027,374] 276,241,152]. 134,222,045 | 203,126,341] 5,407,979} 849,941,184 
-.-| 146,130,902] 145,355,839] 389,160,658} 177,827,960 | 252,349,842) 6,665,061] 1,117,513,071 
--.| 144,776,636] 181,566,572] 566,270,770} 285,138,373 | 367,723,367] 11,471,712) 1,556,947,430 
-| 181,194,863} 172,006,501) 511,362,140} 287,785,652 | 361,422,180) 13,454,769} 1,527,226,105 
230,358,230] 196,100,608} 555,986,041) 293,739,184] 360,018,963} 17,061,958} 1,653,264,934 
‘| 211,746,500] + 194,243'220 635,210,201} 349,401,928] 408,178,704] 14,227,681] 1,813,008,234 
.| 247,947,621] 227,644,329] 632,865,860} 319,275,488] 449,318,214) 16,874,145) 1,893,925,657 
...| 223,929,564] 285,725,091] 575,357,144) 237,176,522| 335,876,628] 16,104,791] 1,674,169,740 
-| 251,886,746] 310,938,181] 948,825,500} 356,857,137 | 311,870,96"| 17,504,984) 2,197,883,510 
326, 573,042) 343,435,475] 1,109,704,565} 477,730,509 | 377,256,553] 15,655,041] 2 659,35 55,185 
-| 372,681,751] 280,338,011] 1,227,283,280) 552,058,236 | 394,671,791] 19,026,334) 2,946,059,403 
376,228,130] 456,241,348] 1,250,715,064] 605,826,278 | 393,194,577) 13,671,185 3,095,876,582 
227,347,193] 318,126,502) 325,589,000} 152,890,591] 331,955,684) 14,854,601) 1,370,763,571 
.| 118,185,098} 283,065,098) 472,114,493} 209,926,174 | 402,049,798) 6,403,980] 1,491,744,641 
.| 109,828,320) 259,259,654! 565,934,957] 267,765,916 | 499,215,329) 8,079,822) 1,710,083 ,998 
.| 103,401,553} 282,016,883) 713,018,206} 309,151,989} 598,367,852] 7,592,542] 2,0. 013,549,025 
...] 99,899,270] 318,838,493] 728,008,839] 348,149,524) 672,268,163) 8,155,539) 2,170 319,828 
.| 181,907,266] 321,204,873] 731,758,513} 408,806,949 | 776,297,360) 8,531,897] 2,428,506,358 
187,495,121] 293,218,336] 792,716,109} 374,224,210 | | 724,908,000) 7,122,249) 2, 329,684,025 
507,003,179] 454,565,404] 610,455,540) 355,862,329 807,465,511) 80,826,502! 2,716,178,465 
.-+| 380,638,109] 599,059,151) 535,952,043] 657,923,305 | 1,998,298, 249] 100,306,729) 4,272,177,579 
.--| 531,866,009} 737,795,334] 731,990,339] 1,191,262,523 | 2,942,577,415) 91,672,420} 6,227,164,050 
.| 375,541,940] 1,153,448,051] 897,328,794| 1,203,916,333 | 2,191,137,089} 25,787,471 5,847,159, 678 
-] 719,715,994] 1,785,179,568} 1,215,960,910} 952,775,871 | 2,384,801,297| 15,577,897] 7,074,011,529 


1 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
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XIX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


A study of the table below shows 
an increase in the value of exports of 
almost all commodities. Part of this 
advance, however, must be attributed 
to rising prices. A notable decrease 
in the export value of explosives was 
to be expected, and the results show a 
falling from $373,890,863 in 1918 to 
$122,730,877 in 1919. Zine and its 


manufactures also show a decrease 
from $31,517,399 in 1918 to $24,569,- 
818 in 1919. Similarly, copper de- 
clined from $268,982,821 to $144,349,- 
605, and iron and steel from $1,124,- 
999,211 to $1,064,974,299. All food 
products show marked increases, no- 
tably meat products, which advanced 
from $593,924,928 to $1,045,689,633. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


1916 1917 1918 1919 
Brass and manufac- 

TUTes Of es sticks somes $164,876,044 | $383,327,555 $61,443,993 $21,149,416 
Breadstutts - <ipariepersueee 435,679,323 588,983,454 633,239,856 954,779,894 
Cars and carriages....| 167,743,843 166,543,664 157,176,948 198,191,860 
Cotton (unmanufac- } 

LUTOM) Waa sais tnsvatsersts 374,186,247 543,074,690 665,024,655 863,161,409 
Cotton (manufactured) 11250535235 136,299,842 169,378,223 232,680,723 
Hxplosivies:)js\- sescteriok 467,081,928 802,789,437:| 373,890,863 122,730,877 
Leather and _ tanned 

skins and manufac- 

EWRCSie sts itn chexs Soret 146,703,815 153,709,573 100,880,843 182,908.949 
OUMcake;gete.! wuss ve. caeke 28,561,303 31,221,749 4,994,193 16,668,973 
Spirits, wines and malt 

Maqiwors | has sates cee 12,577,611 20,883,227 8,836,678 12,911,968 
Tobacco manufactures. 6,944,347 15,534,438 21 713.574. 35,304,498 
Vegetables 6.6.5.0 \ates 15,952,412 22,290,710 26,974,701 53,513,794 
Wool manufactures 53,983,655 18,423,556 17,749,821 31,247,222 
Zine and manufactures 45,867,156 65,494,894 31,517,399 24,569,818 
Agricultural implements 17,611,297 26,552,986 732,485 665,297 
Mertihizers’ © /stcretuteya sieis 5,343,497 6,980,132 5,840,139 9,407,217 
Furs and fur skins... 9,288,786 15,729,160 13,903,631 14,612,015 
Naval stores ........ 13,503,607 15,581,208 11,172,864 17,777,497 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 

BUREGS 7 Shear eicesss cans 53,365,195 59,954,307 69,674,731 | 19,189,896,797 
Wood and manufactures 60,661,774 62,820,257 82,043,407 104,559,396. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes. | 124,478,474 187,890,822 180,318,954 148,051,419 
Coal, hard and soft... 65,955,709 83,135,141 111,825,165 106,989,511 
Copper and manufac- 

Abe Soro Sooo Ono Ho 173,946,226 | 322,535,344 268,982,821 144,349,605 | 
Fruits and nuts ..... 36,965,228 39,138,817 34,470,678 71,292,813 
India rubber and manu- 

PACTUTOS! | foyste sleSere Tolens 35,153,374 31,105,075 33,343,181 43,856,588 
Iron and_ steel and wu 

manufactures ...... 621,237,972 | 1,133,746,188 | 1,124,999,211 | 1,064,974,299 
Oily mineral seni 166,416,922 230,968,940 298,329,011 344,613,109 
Oils, vegetable »..... 27,165,026 26,280,134 25,190,982 58,891,504 
Paper and manufactures 29,107,386 43,152,980 50,031,686 84,073,269 
Meat products ....... 266,642,108 353,812,806 593,924,928 | 1,045,689,633 


Exports by Groups of Ports.—Ex- 
ports from groups of ports of the 
United States for the fiscal years 1918 
and 1919 were as follows: 


1919 


1918 | 
$3,881,744,288 | $4,604,619,650 


Atlantic Coast. 


Gulf Coast..... 715,590,999 959,023,760 
Mexican Border 51,052,179 53,722,840 
Pacific Coast... 491,401,313 621,450,965 
Northern Bor- 
GOT iiiiareiaicietois' 779,922,592 986,267,042 
TOGaLe oceoacer $5,919,711,371 | $7,225,084,257 
The trade from Atlantic ports, 


which suffered a setback in 1918 due 
to the falling off of European exports 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 555), shows a net 
advance of $209,117,080 over the fig- 


ures of 1917. This, together with sub- 
stantial increases at all other ports, 
gives a total net increase of $935,035,- 
863 over 1917 as opposed to a net loss 
of $361,762,753 from 1917 to 1918. 

The following table shows some of 
the principal ports of the United 
States as regards exports: 


1918 | 1919 
New York .. $2,613,048,763 | $3,204,992,419) 
Philadelphia .. 442,223,170 488,812,868 
New Orleans .. 381,331,282 490,718,032 
Baltimcre 336,079,033 214,301,356 
Detroiter 263,560,705 364,463,306 
Seattlewiciccvmema 258,006,441 332,544,759 
San Francisco. 211,670,868 243,224,527 
Boston? faeatstan 205,132,428 265,741, 159 
Butlato: seen 187,136,714 201,503,730- — 
Galveston .... ae 194,578,020 311,093 ,804 
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XIX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, BY CONTINENTS 


Continent 1915 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 
HUTOPC eee lenewee $614,354,645 | -$616,252,749 | $610,470,670 | $411,578,594 | $372,953,593 
North America .... 473,079,796 591,895,543 766,112,537 918,347,346 | 1,052,570,196 
South America 261,489,563 391,562,018 542,212,820 567,418,257 568,374,904 
JASIEY, pnsoncoosopnonn 247,770,103 437,181,464 615,217,463 826,193,642 830,904,001 
Oceanian VN ivise.e stsie 52,522,552 96,225,991 65,328,379 146,205,707 190,008,129 
MASETUGEN Wateisicielstnielelsiesarels 24,953,081 64,765,745 60,013 316 75,911,957 81,065,759 


$1,674,169,740 | $2,197,883, 


510 | $2,659}255,185 | $2,945,655,403 | $3,095,876,582 


Exports to American Dependencies. | 
—The total value of exports to non- 
contiguous territories of the United 
States was $206,449,904 in 1919, as 
compared with $195,717,159 in 1918, 
and $160,480,945 in 1917. The in- 
crease in 1919 was largely due to the 
advance in exports to the Philippines, 
which increased from $48,425,088 in 
1918, to $69,030,876 in 1919, and to 
Guam, which increased from $156,581 
in 1918 to $271,000 in 1919. The val- 
ue of exports to the remaining terri- 
tories show slight declines, notably 
in the case of Alaska, which fell off 
from $44,280,075 in 1918 to $35,544,- 
034 in 1919. The total value of exports 
to these territories now exceeds total 
exports to the following foreign mar- 
kets: Germany, the Netherlands, Mex- 
ico, Argentina, and Russia in Europe. 
A table of exports to dependencies fol- 
lows (see also VII, Territories and De- 
pendencies) : 


1918 1919 

PAA SIG Us sib bieiin\e'aiciois $44,280,075 | $35,544,034 
Pepa iMesh Siecle 43,646,515 | 43,572,794 
Porto Rico ass.0: . 58,945,758 | 57,898,085 
Philippines ....... 48 425,088 69,030,876 
“ELLE Tee eee 156,581 271,000 
American Samoa. 263,142 183,115 

ACCen eganescaaee $195,717,159 | $206,449,904 


Imports from Foreign Countries.— 
The gain in value of total imports to 
the United States noted in 1918 is 
again in evidence. Although imports 
from Europe declined, the total value 
of all imports shows a net increase of 
$150,221,179 over the value of 1918, 
previously the highest in our history. 
The total for 1919 is $3,095,876,582, 
as compared with $2,945,655,403 for 
1918 and $2,659,355.185 for 1917. The 
largest increases were from North 
America, which shows an increase of 
$134,228,850, and Oceania, whose in- 
crease over 1918 was $43,802,422. 


Buropean trade, on the other hand, de- 
clined to approximately 12 per cent. 
of our entire imports as compared 
with 14 per cent. in 1918 and 50 per 
cent. in 1912. The distribution of 
merchandise imports by continents 
was as shown in the table above. 

The importation of gold, which 
reached its highest mark in the his- 
tory of the United States in 1917, 
when it totalled $977,176,026, has 
since declined, falling off to $124,413,- 
483 in 1918 and still lower to $62,- 
363,733 in 1919. Silver, on the other 
hand, has continued to be imported in 
increasing quantities, as the following 
figures show: 1916, $34,154,375; 
1917, $35,003,563; 1918, $70,328,153; 
1919, $78,825,266. (See also XII, 
Economic Conditions; and XIII, 
Banking and Currency.) 

As was the case in 1918, all the 
great groups of imports show an in- 
crease in value over the preceding 
year with the exception of the group 
“manufactures ready for consump- 
tion,” which shows a comparatively 
small decline of $1,477,214 (see table 
“Imports and Exports,” supra). The 
greatest gain was made by the group 
“Foodstuffs wholly or partly manufac- 
tured,” which shows a net increase of 
$75,903,337 over the preceding year. 
A noteworthy gain was made also by 
the group called “Manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing,” which 
advanced from $552,058,236 in 1918 
to $605,826,278. Part of these gains 
must, of course, be attributed to the 
rise in value of certain of the im- 
ported articles. Of the total imports, 
“Crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing” constituted approximately 40 
per cent.; “manufactures for further 
use in manufacturing,’ 20 per cent., 
and “Foodstuffs partly or wholly man- 
ufactured,” 14 per cent. 

In the table which follows is shown 
the value of imports from the princi- 
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XIX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


IMPORTS FROM PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Country 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 

$256,351,675 | $308,443,223 | $307,674,853 | $190,082,456 | $157,107,578 

77,158,740 | 102,077,620 | 108,01 69,706 75,638,078 62,693,315 

99,178,728 | 132,663,984 | 151,638,245 | 113,516,954 | 125,283,489 

185,706,901 | 228,977,567 | 253, 395, 410 | 264,024,006 | 337,654,142 

159,571,712 | 204,018,227 320,949,492 434,254,567 | 468,954,818 

98,882,638 | 147,644,228 | 208,127,478 | 284,945,439 303,993,041 

54,973,726 57,432,436 46,374,368 | 30, 014/349 21,573,527 

77,612,691 97,676,544 | 112,138,677 | 140,659,542 | 157,693,451 

Britigshy India. acidic desu 51,982,703 71,745,626 | 102,106,682 | 105,277,743 | 125,471,468 

PAPER UNA | oellaiepisiaioe anemia 73,776,258,| 112,512,420 | 152,612,411 | 195,633, 348 166,061,539 
CTILON=: een e's teeth a/eln nyeinin nisig shea 27,689,780 64,154,859 | 113,789,130 | 141,075,704 135,602,542 . 

CHa ei ween sei tinveninlerstsayis 40,829,710 72,405,278 | 112,022,104 | 140,773,343 | 128,319,451 

Straits Settlements ........ 24,989,878 82,114,598 89,984,946 | 159,188,127 | 137,576,918 

Dutch East Indies ........ 9,245,784 27,716,589 62,011,236 79,314,233 71,036,606 

Philippines 2. ..sns sass. 24,020,169 28,232,249 42,436,247 78,101,412 82,490,760 


pal foreign countries. Although the 
total import trade shows a large in- 
crease, the imports from several im- 
portant countries have decreased in 
value. Imports from Great Britain 
fell off from $190,082,456 in 1918 to 
$157,107,578 in 1919. Imports from 
France decreased from $75,638,078 in 
1918 to $62,693,315 in 1919. Italy 
shows a net decrease of $8.440,822, and 
Argentina and Chile together show a 
met: decrease of $35,044, 971. The larg- 
est increase was made by Cuba, which 
shows an advance of more than $73,- 
000,000. Canada also had a large in- 
crease, over $34,000,000, and continues 
to hold first place. 

Imports by Groups of Ports.— 
Whereas the imports to Atlantic 
ports of the United States showed a 
decrease in 1918, we remark a sub- 
stantial increase in 1919, the value of 
imports being $1,933,102,966 in 1919, 
as compared with $1,711,757,676 in 
1918 and $1,763,466,262 in 1917. Im- 
ports at the Pacific Coast ports and at 
interior ports and the Mexican Bor- 
der decreased, the falling off being 
most noticeable at the Pacific Coast 
ports, which suffered a net loss of 
$123,952,195, as compared with an in- 
crease of $258,000,000 in 1918. The 
distribution of imports among the va- 


The following table shows some of 
the most important ports of the 
United States as regards value of im- 
ports: \ : 


1918 1919 

New York ..... $1,251,386,273 | $1,433,504,899 
S@CAttle: > ctastexa ay 326,981,279 256,107,450 
San Francisco. 269,107,408 212,558,354 
Beaton in. cne ks 248,927,021 245,630,442 
New Orleans .. 117,417,506 134,673,861 
Buflalo Usevease. 108,870,436 100,082,855 
Philadelphia 101,527,257 135,771,097 
Ogdenburg 92,357,796 102,068,110 
DGtROlty ev ersicjaisie's 56,948,344 |,, 63,646,951 
All customs 

districts!) ./--- 2,945,655,403 | 3,095,876,582 


Imports from American Dependen- 
cies.—The steady growth in value of 
the imports from non-contiguous ter- 


has been observed since 1914 continued 
in 1919, the net increase being $23,- 
987,272, or a gain of approximately 
eight per cent. The largest increase 
was made by Hawaii, which showed a 
gain of over $13,000,000. Of the to- 
tal imports from this group during 
the year, Alaska contributed approxi- 
mately 22 per cent.; Hawaii, 29 per 
cent.; Porto. Rico, 22 per cent.; the 
Philippines, 27 per cent. The figures 
are given in the following table (see 


rious groups of ports was as follows: also VII, Territories and Depend- 
encies) : 
1918 1919 
Atlantic Coast. | $1,711,757,676 See dere 1918 | 1919 
Pacific Coast .. 617,099,614 493,147,411! 
Northern’ Bor- Alaska), 2 sicher $71,595,414 | $72,068,159 
GOT INCA. Aeistae. are 404,529,488 432,098,990 | Hawaii ............ 79,392,926 93,018,404 
Gulf Coast .... 146,798,259 174,104,730 | Porto Rico Roca 65,515,650 71,015,251 
Interior ports.. 18,817,710 20,511,320 | Philippines ....... 78,101,412 82,490,760 
Mexican Bor- Guam... sees cece | cece cece ee | tense ee eee 
Ghory Bi saneqoae 46,652,656 42,911,157 | American Samoa.) osescadane of) csp spans 
FLOUR abate (elo $2,945,655,403 | $3,095,876,582 Total. ss -wsenieee $294,605,402 | $318,592,674 
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XIX. TRADE, TRANSPORTATION, AND COMMUNICATION 


The Balance of Trade.—In the fol- 
lowing table the official figures are 
given showing the balance of trade 
(including shipments of both mer- 
chandise and specie) incident to mer- 


chandise and to merchandise and spe- 
cie for the past 19 years; the exports 
are consistently in the lead, and this 
excess shows a tendency to increase 
(see also XII, Hconomic Conditions) : 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


MERCHANDISE MERCHANDISE AND SPECIE 
FIscaL | ’ 
YEAR Excess of Excess of 
; Imports Exports Exports Imports Exports Exports 

2900) Sas. $849,941,184 | $1,394,483,082 | $544,541,898 | $929,770,670 | $1,499,462,116 | $569,691,446 
OOD Sa 1,117,513,071 | 1,518,561,666 | 401,048,595 | 1,198,646,897 | 1,660,004,502 | 461,357,605 
BOLO oe eseis'a 1,556,947,430 | 1,744,984,720| 188,037,290 | 1,645,504,529 | 1,918,834,796 | 273,330,267 
1911. ..... | 1,527,226,105 | 2,049,320,199 | 522,094,094 | 1,646,770,367 | 2,136,579,810'| 489,809,443 
1912. 1,653,264,934 | 2,204,3822,409 | 551,057,475 | 1,749,251,653 | 2,326,541,422 | 576,289,769 
1913 1,813,008,234 | 2,465,884,149 | 652,875,915 | 1,923,470,775 | 2,615,261,082 | 691,790,307 
1914 1,893,925,657 | 2,364,579,148 | 470,453,491 | 1,990,790,920 | 2,531,582,700 | 540,791,780 
1915 1,674,169,740 | 2,768,589,340 | 1,094,419.600 | 1,874,848,818 | 2,965,755,675 | 1,090,906, 857 
1916 ..... | 2,197,883,510 | 4,333,482,885 | 2,135,599,375 | 2,726,047,186 | 4,483,523,956 | 1,757,476,770 
Oy ieee 2,659,355,185 | 6,290,048,394 | 3,630,693,209 | 3,671,534,774 | 6,660,249,550 | 2,988,714,776 
1918)". s.6. 2,946,059,403 | 5,928,285,641 | 2,982,226,238 | 3,140,801,039 | 6,258,319,264 | 3,117,518 225 
Ea a ean 3,095,876,582 | 7,225,084,257 | 4,129, 207,675 | 3,237,065,581 | 7,642,834,342 | 4,405,768, 761 


Government Control of Exports and 
Imports.—The YeAR Books for 1917 
(p. 516) and 1918 (pp. 50, 559) gave 
an outline of the organization and op- 
erations of the War Trade Board, 
which was formed to have jurisdiction 
over practically all trade during the 
war with power to control exports to 
foreign nations either neutral or al- 
lied. Since the signing of the armis- 
tice in November, 1918, the restric- 
tions imposed by this Board have been 
relaxed from time to time, and tradé 
is gradually resuming its pre-war free- 
dom. The following are some of the 
more important decisions made by the 
War Trade Board during 1919. On 
Jan. 28, import licenses were granted 
for specified articles previously ex- 
eluded. Qn March 6 resumption of 
trade with Luxembourg was author- 
ized subject to restrictions of the War 
Trade Board, and by April the list of 
eountries with which trade had been 
resumed since the signing of the armis- 
tice included Siberia, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Serbia, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Black Sea ports, 
the German colonies, Albania, Luxem- 
bourg, Poland, and German Austria. 
On April 14 this list was extended by 
resumption of trade with Latvia and 
Lithuania, subject to supervision of 
the War Trade Board. 

On April 29 the board issued a gen- 
eral import license (P. B. G. No. 373) 
covering imports into the United 


States from all countries of the world 
except Germany, Luxembourg, Hun- 
gary, and Bolshevist Russia. The li- 
cense covered all commodities except 
sugar, pig tin, and any commodities 
manufactured in Germany or Austria- 
Hungary. All commodities not so ex- 
cluded were permitted entry under 
blanket license, and the previous indi- 
vidual license system was eliminated. 
Export restrictions were also relaxed, 
a blanket license being issued covering 
commodities not on the export con- 
servation list and delivered to the fol- 
lowing countries: the United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 
and Greece. The rationing limita- 
tions on northern neutrals were also 
suspended, and all enemy trading lists 
heretofore issued were rescinded. 
General permission was granted to all 
citizens of the United States to trade 
with all foreigners except those resid- 
ing in the prohibited areas. Further 
relaxation of restrictions upon food 
exports to the northern neutrals and 
Switzerland followed in May. On 
May 12 the Board announced a policy 
of strict limitation of the importation 
of German dyes into the United States 
to the extent to which they are indis- 
pensable. On July 1 nitrate of soda 
and nitrate of potash were removed 
from the control list. (See also I, 
American History; Il, International 
Relations; and XII, Economic Condi- 
tions. ) 
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INLAND WATERWAYS AND COASTWISE COMMERCE 


Domestic Trade of the Great Lakes. 
—Traffice passing through the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Sault Ste. Marie 
canals in the calendar years 1917 and 
1918 is shown in the following table: 


and 75,085,219 tons in 1916. The 
number of vessel passages of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian canals and the ton- 
nage of the vessels using the canals 
are shown in the following table: 


Commodities 1917 1918 
Coal, short tons.... | 18,298,853) 17,981,610 
Flour, barrels ..... 8,449,949 8,228,844 
Wheat, bushels .... | 185,899,449 | 122,718,146 
Other grain, bushels} 67,415,795 | 30,800,621 
Manufactured and 

pig iron, short 

HONS dae ccakws sapere 102,082 38,767 
Salt, barrels ....... 84,656 81,007 
Copper, short tons.. 118,812 86,078 
Iron ore, short tons] 61,374,090 | 60,551,296 
Lumber, board feet | 350,609,000 | 296,919,000 
General merchandise 658,365 494.437 
UPA IRONS santyane cawiess 262,489 334,184 
SLONOAULONS.- omenvor ai. 571,001 402,009 

Total, short tons.. | 89,813,898 | 85,680,327 


This shows a decrease of 4,133,571 
freight tons in 1918 as compared with 
the figures of 1917. The only com- 
modity that increased in tonnage in 
1918 was oil, of which 334,134 tons 
was shipped, as compared with 262,- 
489 tons in 1917. Coal, which showed 
an increase in 1917, declined in ton- 
nage in 1918 from 18,298,853 to 17,- 
981,610 tons. The shipment of grain 
other than wheat fell off from 67,415,- 
795 bush. in 1917 to 31,800,621 bush. 
in 1918. The total traffic of the St. 
Mary’s Falls (American) Canal for 
the year 1918 was 72,758,680 tons, as 
compared with 74,361,850 tons in 1917 


Vessel Tonnage of 
Passages Vessels 
25,407 69,824,463 
22,885 65,307,282 
1918) reeeraoee 20,610 61,100,244 


Of the total freight tonnage carried 
through the American and Canadian 
canals, steamers transported 81,847,- 
161 tons; sail and unrigged craft, 3,- 
776,824 tons; and unregistered ves- 
sels, 56,342 tons. American vessels 
carried 94 per cent. and Canadian ves- 
sels six per cent. of the total freight. 

The steady increase in commerce 
passing through the Detroit River, 
which was remarked during the 16 
years prior to 1917 but which was 
halted in that year, has not been re- 
sumed. Statistics for 1918 show a de- 
cline in the number of passages of ves- 
sels from 33,061 in 1917 to 24,073 in 
1918; the total freight tonnage de- 
creased from 95,243,119 tons in 1917 
to 88,855,520 tons in 1918, and the 
estimated value suffered a decrease of 
$245,975,186. The following table 
shows the number of passages, net reg- 
istered tons, freight tons, and esti- 
mated value for the years 1910 to 
1918 inclusive:, 


Number of | Net Registered Freight Tons Estimated 

Passages Tons (estimated) Value 
33,638 58,821,282 73,526,602 $771,294,055 
30,612 52,142,703 66,951,231 745,167,201 
33,675 61,606,271 78,671,208 859,089,501 
37,473 62,092,149 85,376,705 927,191,016 
31,913 52,927,106 69,810,853 800,032,375 
34,823 65,280,425 82,514,457 1,021,528,978 
37,852 76,677,264 100,907,279 1,069,617,157 
33,061 69,267,723 95,243,119 1,269 ,590,776 
24,673 63,468,229 88,855,520 1,023,615,590 


The total number of registered ves- 
sels using the Detroit River in 1918 
was 877, as compared with 1,034 in 
1917. Of all the vessels in 1918, 719 
were steam vessels and 158 were sail- 
ing vessels and unrigged craft. Of 
the steam vessels, 667 were of more 
than 100 registered tons, and the av- 
erage tonnage of all such vessels was 
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2,806 tons, as compared with 2,596 
tons in 1917 and 2,585 tons in 1916. 
Of the sailing vessels and unrigged 
craft (including tow barges), 146 
were of more than 100 tons and the 
average tonnage of all such craft was 
1,128 tons. 

New York State Canals.—The value 


of the products transported on the 
—e 


’ 
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New York State canals, which had de- 
clined in 1916 and 1917, showed an in- 
crease in 1918, advancing from $24,- 
757,077 in 1917 to $35,212,459 in 1918. 
This, however, must be attributed to 
the rise in prices, as the total tonnage, 
which has been steadily declining since 
1910, again suffered a decrease, falling 
off from 1,297,225 tons in 1917 to 1,- 
159,170 tons in 1918. Of the total 
tonnage of products transported, for- 


est products comprised 25 per cent.; 
agricultural products, 10 per cent.; 
manufactures, six per cent.; merchan- 
dise, five per cent.; miscellaneous, 54 
per cent. The Erie Canal carried the 
largest number of tons, 667,347, and 
Champlain was next with 434,784 
tons. The following table shows the 
traffic in tonnage and value of the 
various New York canals for the nine 
years since 1910: 


TONNAGE ON NEW YORK STATE CANALS 
Cayuga 
: Cham- All Total Total 
Brie plain Oswego eones Others | Quantity Value 
ID)» seasdd3eoboan 2,023,185 684,027 110,079 80,125 175,996 3,073,412 | $59,042,178 
CU eo adeno need 2,031,735 770,668 113,891 98,854 81,920 3,097,068 49,577,629 
EOD ieesipralercialsi a: ciake 1,795,069 590,723 83,580 80,753 55,991 2,606,116 38,444,617 
TMhIKY s cabinegucnar 1,788,453 554,892 61,554 149,874 47,262 2,602,035 36,865,451 
OIE meee sacar soe 1,361,764 492,014 55,705 128,698 42.669 2,080,850 28,277,991 
LOU Vac ties aya slates 1,155,235 503,030 142,312 26,384 31,153 1,858,114 30,610,670 
GE aco a eaooe 917,689 506,528 135,948 44,421 20,464 1,625,050 27,513,525 
TOMB 50 co aaeeOe 675,083 515,754 74,042 17,525 14,821 1,297,225 24,757,077 
MOUS tere eriaiiriciats-'s 667,374 454,784 44,661 7,509 4,942 1,159,270 35,212,459 


The total through freight on the 
Erie Canal, both east and west, was 
148,353 tons, and the way freight east 
and west was 519,021 tons. 

Canal improvements were continued 
during the year. Terminal facilities 
adequate to meet the demands of the 
eanal traffic were ,provided at all 
points on the line of the canal with 
two exceptions, namely, Rochester and 
Buffalo. In addition to concrete 
docks, warehouses of varying size were 
available at 29 points. Hand-oper- 
ated timber derricks were provided at 
all ports, and portable locomotive 
cranes with a lifting capacity of 4,500 
Ib. were installed at Pier 5, New York 
City, Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Amster- 
dam, Schenectady, Little Falls, Herki- 
mer, Utica, Rome, Rochester, Lock- 
port, Tonawanda, and Buffalo. 

Government Control of Water 
Transportation—On April 10, 1918, 
the members of the National Commit- 
tee on Inland Waterways appointed by 
the Director-General of Railroads pre- 
sented to the New York State Canal 
Board a plan for the control by the 
Director-General of all freight that 
would move over the state waterways 
during the coming season. The Canal 
Board, by resolution duly -adopted, 
pledged the state to  codperate 
with the Director-General to the end 
that such codrdination of the can- 


als and the railroads of the state 
should be brought about as would re- 
sult in the highest degree of efficiency 
in transportation. / 

A complete organization with head- 
quarters in New York City was ef- 
fected by the Federal Government, 
and approximately. 200 canal boats 
were acquired by charter; a few tug 
boats were purchased and a number 
leased for the season. The Govern- 
ment confined its operations to the 
Erie Canal freight only, particularly 
bulk-freight grain products from the 
West, as these were most important in 
carrying out the Nation’s military 
programme. The freight carried by 
the Federal Government amounted to 
210,000 tons, or about 18 per cent. of 
the total of all canals. Class and com- 
modity tariffs were published. The 
Government officials had to contend 
with many handicaps due to lack of 
suitable motive power and to inade- 
quacy of boating equipment. Never- 
theless, they succeeded in putting mod- 
ern transportation practices into effect 
and in stabilizing rates. Although 
the policy of Federal control gained 
certain advantages for the canals, it 
was primarily a war measure, and 
with the return of peace, plans are un- 
der consideration to return the canals 
to the hands of the state. (See also 
IX, Waterways and Harbors.) 
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EXPRESS COMPANIES 


As described in the 1918 Yrar Boox 
(p. 561), on May 28, 1918, the U. §. 
Railroad Administration sanctioned a 
plan to consolidate the express busi- 
ness of the Adams, American, South- 
ern, and Wells Fargo companies into 
one company to be known as the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co. for the pe- 
riod of the war. The Northern, Great 
Northern, and Western Express com- 
panies were subsequently included. 
This Company controls the operation 
of the express business of all the 
railroads in the United States. On 
Nov. 18, 1918, President Wilson _is- 
sued a proclamation taking over this 
Company under Federal control. The 
report of the Company shows total op- 
erating receipts for six months ending 
December, 1918 of $128,128,621; total 
transport revenue for the same ‘period 
was $66,429,845; net after expenses 
shows a deficit of $9,097,689, and net 
after taxes a deficit of $9,870,316. 


The Company, therefore, reports a def- 
icit of $9,870,316 for the last six 
months of 1918 and an estimated defi- 
cit of $14,920,316 for the eight months 
ending February, 1919. This deficit is 
ultimately a Government liability un- 
der the present plan of control. 

As provided by a general order is- 
sued on Novy. 20, 1918, by Director- 
General McAdoo, increased express 
rates went into effect on Jan. 1, 1919. 
The increases ranged from 16 cents to 
17 cents per hundred pounds in regions 
of the United States north of the Po- 
tomae River and east of the Missis- 


‘sippi, and from 10 cents to 12 cents 


per hundred pounds in other regions. 
On Jan. 3, 1919 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted increased 
commodity rates on fruits and vege- 
tables from certain southern states to 
all points in states east of Arizona, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Montana except 
Florida. 


THE POST OFFICE 


Cost of Postal Service.—The total 
revenues, expenditures, and excess re- 
ceipts and payments of the Post Office, 


as reported by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, are shown for the years since 
1910 in the table below: 


ata 


Postal Postal Deficit (—) or 
Revenues Expenditures Surplus (+ ) 
$224,128,657 $229,977 ,224 $— 5,848,567 
237,879,823 237,648,926 + 230,897 
246,744,015 248,525,450 —1 ‘781, 435° 
266,619,525 262,067,541 + 4/551,984 
287,934,565 283,543,769 4,390,796 
287,248,165 298,546,026 — 1397 86 
312,057,688 306,204,033 5,853,655 - 
4 329,726,116 319,838,718 9,887,398 
§ 388,975,962 324,833,719 + 64,142,233 
IMIG) egon denon oodoehuadoutaearonags 436,239,126 362,497,636 + 73,741,490 


During the period 1910 to 1919, in- 
elusive, the revenues exceeded the to- 
tal expenditures by $151,269,695 in 
spite of the $11,000,000 deficit of 1915. 


The distribution of expense in the 
postal service for the last four years, 
1916 to 1919, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Service in post office 
Railway mail service 
Rural delivery service 
Railway mail pay 
Other means of transportation 
Transportation of foreign mail 


Railway Mail Pay.—Payments to} 405,311; 
the transportation of | $51,691,301; 
ageregated | $56,155, 


railroads for 
domestic mail in 1919 
$50,587,807 as compared with the fol- 
lowing in previous years: 1910, $49,- 


1916! |) PASTE) OLR SN te og 
$143,372, 139 $148,964,353 | $158,280,593 | $185,837,306 
515,475 | 29,340,950 | 28,789,142 | 32,899,147 
Bret 735 55,150,740 | 52,309,469 65; (145,437 
61,692,461 | 62,750,551 | 61,319,309 | 50,587,807 
17,239,945 | 19,694,114 | 20,434,253 | 23,798,210 
3,117,985 | 8,711,940] 3,543,015 | 4,055,524 
1911, $50,583,123; 1912, 


1914, 
1916, 
1918, 


1913, $51,959,388; 
1915, $59,576,288 ; 
1917, $62,750,551; 


ae 


496 ; 
$61,692,461 ; 
$61,319,308. 
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POSTAL SERVICES, 1918 


Aggregate Aggregate £ 
Number Travel, Length, Ayaan yes 
miles miles 2 Bee 

Star routes in Alaska ..... 55 8,628.00 309,388.95 $222,019.37 
Steamboat routes ......... 217 29,631.29 3,795,691.45 727,013.66 
Mail-messenger routes 8,400 2,986,697.38 
Pneumatic-tube routes .... 959,385.69 
Wagon routes in cities aistete 8,886,702.55 
Railroad routes ...... ‘ 2,897 | 259,580.70 | 619,674,375.69 51,086,238.68 
Railway post-office cars” " 1,341,099.23 
Electric and cable-car routes 567 8,095.52] 11,719,892.99 518,674.83 
SPOR SUM arit avs: wievnl s)iefetete.iass 12,1386 | 305,935.51 $65,768,445.70 


Steamboat and airplane routes 
Railroad transportation SKM TE 

Periodical mails 

Mail weighing, ete. 
Vehicle service 
Freight on mail bags, post cards, ete. 
Railway mail service (officers, clerks, ete.) 


Total inland service .....-s-eeseweee 
Foreign mail, aggregate cost ........... 
RRC ANON els lope cis crake cleueaei sie lquereneha susie rs ate 


1,022,470.38 


55,725,758.79 
821,053.58 
6,750,081.08 
92,714.17 
26,480,845.64 
$159,793,621.64 


eKadelint otis is suey tans Ibieh ee ia:is)ie% es i 3,132,252.30 


Post Office Services.—The following 
is a summary of important operations 
of the Post Office Department: 


Parcel Post.—The increasing popular- 
ity and usefulness: of the parcel-post 
branch of the postal service is shown by 
the fact that the number of parcels in- 
ereased from 331,394,800 .in 1913 to 
more than 2,250,000,000 in 1919. 

Insurance.—In the fiscal year 1919 the 
number of parcels insured was 69,997,- 
889, an increase of 19,578,281 over the 
number in 1918. This represents a gain 
of 38 per cent. The large increase in 
1919 is accounted for in part by the in- 
erease in the limit of weight of parcels to 
70 lb. in the first, second, and third zones 
and to 50 lb, beyond. 

Foveiyn Mail Service—The volume of 
foreign mail has greatly increased in the 
past six years. From 1913 to 1919 the 
service was extended from 47 to 85 coun- 
tries or colonies. The dispatch of par- 
cel-post matter to foreign countries in- 
ereased from 2,831,512 lb. in 1913 to 17,- 
102,131 lb. in 1919. At the end of the 
fiscal year mail service was in operation 
to all countries except to Hungary and 
the parts of Russia under Bolsheyvist con- 
trol. (See also Merchant Marine, supra.) 

C.0.D. Service.—The collect-on-deliv- 
ery service established on July 1, 1913, 
enables the sender of a parcel, upon pay- 
ment of postage and an additional fee of 


collected from the addressee provided the 
amount does not exceed $100. On July 
1, 1917, the rates were changed to require 
a fee of 25 cents for collecting $50 or 
over, this fee including insurance. This 
service has proven very popular with the 
public. During 1919, 14,383,668 parcels 
were handled, an increase of 49.13 per 
cent over 1918. The fees collected on 
1919 business amounted to $1,473,960. 


CHE OREO eS HEIL. ROA RRO RT CTC $162,925,873.94 
Registered Mail.—During the fiscal 
year 1919, 50,129,296 domestic letters 


and parcels were registered, an increase 
of 12,531,830 over 1918, representing an 
increase in revenue of $1,253,183. ‘there 
was a decrease of 10,399 pieces in the 
foreign letters and parcels registered. 

Postal Money Orders.—The amount of 
domestic money orders issued in 1919 was 
$1,109,612,850, as compared with $914,- 
575,255 in 1918. The amount of inter- 
national money orders issued increased 
from $25,938,964 in 1918 to $39,766,077 
in 1919. The provision of money- -order 
facilities for the American Expeditionary 
Forces in foreign countries contributed to 
the increase. During the period, July, 
1917, to June, 1919, 1,578,371 orders 
were issued for $30,421,879, and 450,303 
orders were paid for $10,557,108. 

Air Mail Service.—The United States 
has the only practical commercial airplane 
mail service in the world. On May 15, 
1918, having secured an appropriation of 
$100,000 from Congress, the New York- 
Washington route was inaugurated. This 
proved so successful that for the fiscal 
year 1920 Congress appropriated $850,- 
500, and the service was extended to Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. The time saved in 
the actual delivery of letters between New 
York and Chicago is 16 hours. On the 
three routes now established there are 
in the air daily eight airplanes each 
carrying from 14,000 to 16,000 letters. 
The cost of operation of the Air Mail 
Service for the fiscal year 1919 was 
$166,402, and the revenue from sale of 
airplane stamps was $194,831.50. 

Second-Class Matter—The weight of 
newspapers and periodicals mailed as sec- 
ond-class matter during the year amount- 
ed to 1,182,297,966 lb. This was a de- 
crease of Sy 8 per cent. as compared with 
1918. However, due to higher postage 
rates, the postage collected on such mat- 
ter aggregated $16,065,947, an increase 
of $4,353,879 over the preceding year. 
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TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraphs.—The principal business 
operations of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., which largely controls the 
telegraph business in the United 
States, are shown in the following ta- 
ble for the fiscal years ending Dee. 31, 
1917, and Dee. 31, 1918: 


19171 1918 

Stock outstanding.. | $99,786,727 | $99,817,100 
Funded debt ....... 31,994,000 | 28,637,000 
Miles of wire ...... 1,631,278 1,354,885 
OMCES: ate ctnsetisaceae 25,466 | ‘ 25,452 
Total income (gross 

PACEIDES) I mienm ce cies 78,480,223 | 59,001,652 
Expenses ........++5 62,783,006 | 46,604,926 
Net revenue (net 

PLOMES) ean) anine senile 15,697,216 | 12,396,726 
Interest, etc. ....... 1,331,850 776,913 
Employee’s bonus .. 2 2 
Cash dividends ..... 6,982,298 6,982,381 
Appropriated for 

MESENVE hn selina ne 2,650,000 1,152,816 
Surplus for year ..| 29,248,410 | 82,518,994 


1 Some of these figures differ from those 
given in 1918 YraR Book by reason of 
revision. 

2 Not stated. 


The corresponding operations of the 
principal competitor of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., namely, the 
Mackay Companies, which is a volun- 
tary association of many allied com- 
panies controlling the Commercial Tel- 
egraph Cable Co., and through it the 
system known as the Postal Tel- 
egraph Co., were as follows during the 
fiscal years ending Feb. 1, 1917, and 
Feb. 1, 1918: 


1917 1918 

Common stock ..... | $41,380,400 | $41,380,400 
Preferred stock .... | 50,000,000 | 50,000,000 
Income from invest- 

ments in other 

companies ........ 4,519,365 4,695,497 
Operating expenses. 059 301,121 
BAVA CO ven etaatsiaipiaceioiet a 4,430,306 | not stated 
Dividends: ) ves. sacs. 4,425,198 4,388,677 
Surplus for year.... 5,108 5,699 


Telephones.—No later data than 
those given in the 1914 YEAR Book (p. 
529) are available for the entire tele- 
phone industry of the United States, 
but the operating returns of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. in 
1917 and 1918 are shown in the follow- 
ing table and are significant if not in- 
clusive: 


1917 1918 

= 

Capital stock (out- 
standing) ....... $435,658,725 | $441,947,100 
Funded debt ...... 190,753,300 | 230,335,024 
Station sie smesce 10,475,678 10,992,325 
Miles of wire .... 22,610,487 23;281,150 
Total earning .... 56,237,063 61,056,163 
Net earnings ..... 48,940,466 54,293,017 
Pividends.= Rye hehe 32,481,614 35,229,698 

Surplus for the 
AED MLS aA todaoaee 3,489,492 3,671,623 


The combined operations of the en- 
tire Bell System (except the Western 
Union Telegraph Co.), excluding all 
duplications, are shown in the follow- 
ing table for 1917 and 1918: 


1918 
First 
1917 * Seven 
Months 
Gross earnings $301,867,171 | $44,295,815 
Operating expenses 
ANG) staxesnint was as 134,839,245 | 129,246,452 
Maintenance and 
depreciation ..... 94,493,485 | 54,122,996 
Net income ....... 50,714,211 | 28,893,808 
Dividends ......... 36,862,582 | 23,121,447 
Surplus for the 
VOAPI asic coma ee 13,851,629 5,772,361 
1These figures differ slightly from 


those given in the YpaR Book for 1918. 


Government Control.—The princi- 
ples adopted as a basis of compensa- 
tion for telegraphs and telephones un- 
der Government control were stated in 
the YEAR Book for 1918 (p. 565). 
Similar provisions for compensation 
were ultimately adopted for the ma- 
rine cables taken over by the Govern- 
ment on Nov. 2, 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, 
p. 565). The cables were returned on 
May 3, 1919, after only six months of 
Government operation. Government 
control of land wires was finally re- 
linquished at midnight on July 31. 
On Nov. 13 the President transmitted 
to Congress the report of the Post- 
master-General on the operation of the 
telegraph and telephone lines by the 
Government. From this report it ap- 
pears that the operation of the lines 
cost the Government a net loss of 
$14,418,237. This sum represents the 
difference between the net earnings of 
the companies and the compensation 
guaranteed by the Government. (See 
also I, American History.) . 
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STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


The following table shows additions 
in electric-railway mileage in the 
United States in the four years 1915 
to 1918: 


New . Total 

7 Blectric Bigcpeities New 
Year Track Li Electric 
Built Bt Mileage 

O15) 7.) 596.0 448.2 1,044.2 

1916)... 356.3 388.0 744.3 

OT ra. 376.7 66.0 442.7 
1918... 313.82 275.7 589.53 


The total rebuilt mileage for the 
year was 155.43, as compared with 
375.4 miles for the year 1917, or less 
than 50 per cent. of the mileage of the 
earlier year. 

The year 1918 was not, generally 
speaking, a profitable one for the 
roads. Twenty-nine companies went 
into the hands of receivers, represent- 
ing a total mileage of 2,107 miles, a 
bad record in comparison with the 
two preceding years; there were 21 
such liquidations, representing a mile- 
age of 1,177 miles, in 1917, and 15 
with a total mileage of only 359 miles 
in 1916. 

A study of track figures for 1917 
and 1918 shows for the United States 
a total of 991 companies in 1918, as 
compared with 1,029 in 1917. The 
total number of cars increased just 
20, front 102,359 in 1917 to 102,379 
in 1918. In the latter year 48,484 
miles of track were operated, a net 
increase of about 200 miles over the 
preceding year after allowances for 
abandonments, foreclosures and build- 
ing. 

ta comparing figures of revenues 
and expenses for interurban roads in 
1917 and 1918, attention is called to 
the fact that 43 per cent. of the roads 
reporting increased their fares during 
the latter year. The operating ratio 
of these interurban roads for 1918 is 
given as 67.20, as compared with 63.32 
in 1917, an increase of nearly four 
per cent. A drop in net earnings of 
4.26 per cent. is shown. The percent- 
age increase in operating expenses as 
compared with the percentage increase 
im operating revenues was almost 
twice as great. A comparison of op- 


erating revenues and expenses of a 
number of large interurban electric 
railroads per mile of line is given in 
the following table: 


Increase, 


\ 
| 1917 | 1918 | per Sent. 


Operating rey- 


RHUCB eos b anes $17,600 | $18,844 7.07 
Operating ex- 

penses ........ 11,145 | 12,664 13.63 
Net earnings .. 6,455 6,180 4.26 
Operating ratio.| 63.32 67,20 


Considering the country as a whole, 
the statistics for companies with 
smaller average mileage for February, 
1919, indicates that the operating 
ratio increased from 74.20 in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, to 77.20 in February, 
1919. An income statement for 139 
companies for February, 1919, indi- 
cates a deficit of $259,252 in the net 
income account. Forty-four standard 
companies show a falling off in net 
income from $171,225 in 1918 to 
$169,604 in 1919, or a percentage de- 
crease of 0.065. For these 44 roads 
operating revenues as a whole in- 
creased 14.4 per cent. and operating 
expenses increased 19.89 per cent. 

The discouraging financial condition 
of the roads during the past two years 
had, up to April 1, 1919, led 378 cities 
of the United States, representing over 
53 per cent. of the total urban popula- 
tion, to increase street-car fares above 
the five-cent rate. The opposition 
that is generally encountered in a 
proposition to increase street-car fares 
has resulted in considerable agitation 
for government ownershp. To sum- 
marize a statement of the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission, the 
following alternatives present them- 
selves: increased fares, and their in- 
conveniences; poor service, and its in- 
conveniences; government ownership, 
and its inconveniences. A Federal 
commission was appointed by the 
President in June, 1919, whose fune- 
tions are to be the investigation of 
the problems involved and the recom- 
mendation of general principles to 
govern the regulation, operation, and 
service of electric railways. (See also 
X, Public Services; and XX, Llec- 
trical Engineering.) 
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RAILROADS 


Physical Condition and Services.— 
The total mileage represented by all 
steam railroads in the United States 
with an operating revenue of over 
$1,000.000, as reported by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics in July, 1919, 
was 233,591.65. No later figures for 
the total steam-railway trackage than 
those given in the 1918 YEAR Boox 
(p- 566) are available, namely, 397,- 
014 mete on Dee. 31, 1916. The 
revenue and non-revenue ton miles of 
Loe traffic decreased from 247,604,- 

33,000 in the seven months ending 
Delly 31, 1918, to 213,018,594,000: in 
the seven months ending July 31, 
1919, a net loss of 34, 586, 039, 000. 
During the same period the total car 
miles decreased from 12,643, 446,000 in 
1918 to 11,336,275,000 in 1919, a de- 
cline of 1,307,171,000 car miles. The 
freight-train miles also showed a de- 
eline from 375,166,000 in 1918 to 300,- 
798,000 in 1919, The tons per train 
load advanced from 660 to 677, while 
the tons per car load declined from 
28.7 to 27.8. 

Dir actor -General Hines reported on 
Sept. 17 that the number of freight 
ears in service on July 1, 1919, was 
2,065,000, as compared with 1,983,000 
in service on July 1, 1917. These 
ficures do not include cars withdrawn 
for repairs. The total number of un- 
filled freight-car requisitions declined 
from 77,257 on Aug. 1, 1917, to 19,271 
on Aug. 1, 1919. 

The Operating Statistics Section of 
the Railroad Administration issued 
this report covering the operations 
of the calendar year 1918: 

The net ton miles of freight handled 
in 1918 was 434,997,928,000, and in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent. over 1917. For 
the 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1918, the 
average miles of road cperated was 228,- 
729, as compared with 228,633 for the 
12 months ending Dec. 31, 1917. The 
average number. of freight cars on line 
daily in 1917 was 2,363,309 and in 1918 
it was 2,430,786. 


Revenues and Expenses.—The fol- 
lowing tables, taken from the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on 105 Class I roads and 17 
switching and terminal roads, show 
the revenues and expenses of the roads 
during the first six months of 1918 
and of 1919: 


First Six First Six 
Months, Months, 
1918 1919 
REVENUES 
B'reight yj. $1,439,048,083 | $1,613,365,465 
Passenger ... 448,613,479 542,809,826 
VEN RS ees 27,157,506 25,790,449 
Express ..... 56,823,141 52,815,186 
All other 

transporta- 

GION Sars tet 57,094,895 57,998,562 
Incidental .. 57,604,190 61,631,485 
Joint facility, 

(SrA Sa ho soe 2,757,041 3,267,367 
Joint facility, 

Aree pee 833,294 993,010 

Total 

revenues $2,088,265,041 | $2,356,685,330 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance ! 

of way and 

structures $288,500,683 | $370,823,325 
Maintenance 

of equipment 462,869,824 572,951,370 
Traffic ex- " 

penses ..... 27,788,477 22,447,290 
Transporta- 
tion expenses 970,803,480 | 1,043,210,090 
Miscellaneous 

operations . 18,732,146 22,712,035 
General oper- 

ating 

expenses ... 55,842,879 |'! 61,427,854 
Transporta- 

tion for in- 

vestment 2,845,858 3,026,290 

Total 

expenses $1,821,691,630 | $2,090,546,274 


Class I railroads earned 39.8 per 
cent. of their standard return during 
the first six months of 1919, as com- 
pared with 38.4 per cent. during the 
first half of 1918. The net Federal 
income for the first six months of 1919 
was $156,827,416, and the net Federal 
income for the first six months of 1918 
was $151,319,830; the standard return 
is $393,975,779. 

The operating revenue for the first 
half of 1919 was in advance of that 
of 1918, the figures for 1919 being 
$2,356, 685, 330, as compared with $2,- - 
088, 265,041 for 1918. The operating 
expenses also increased from $1,821,- 
691,630 in 1918 to $2,090,546,274 in 
1919. There was an increase in each 
general group of expenses except those 
called “traffic expenses,’’ which de- 
clined from $27,788,477 to $22,447,290. 
(See also XII, Economic Conditions.) 

Capital Expenditures and Ad- 
vances.—The following estimate of 
capital expeng a proposed to be 
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made on Class I roads for 1919, 
amounting to $825,715,471, of which 
$245,585,643 is for standard equip- 
ment ordered by the Railroad Admin- 
istration and $580,129,828 for addi- 
tions and betterments, was filed with 
the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the director of the Division 
of Finance in July, 1919: The esti- 
mate previously submitted by Mr. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads, 
provided for only $253,000,000 of the 
amount. This sum is only $8,000,000 
more than the cost of the equipment. 
It was expected that the rest of the 
programme would be financed by the 
railways themselves. Detailed figures 
of the estimates for 1919 follow: 


$895,003,076 
156,032,158 


1,051,035 ,234 


Total corporate income 


Interest, rental, taxes, cor- 

porate expenses, etc. ....... 625,370,308 
Dividend declared (author- 

ZC UU) iedieeint che) ) «dices sealalaloyaiopavectre ane 267,244,763 
Surplus after fixed charges 


PIA en LV LOINGs  siarsitie sie asia vicislelets 169,102,479 
Road and equipment, exclud- 


ing Railroad Administration 


GOUT OAEM ta o.cisteeiso osisietcistelers ata 580,129,828 
U. S. Railroad Administration 

SQUEPUIEME | Gist cieieisisvoie a viniewleo nee wre 245,585,643 
Total estimated capital ex- 

MGS CS sets clarrielecsia cis sistelalallersiavettre 825,715,471 


Uniform Classification of Freight 
Rates.—As an outgrowth of almost 30 
years of agitation in railroad and 
shipping circles for a uniform freight 
classification, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 23 recommended 
to the Director-General of Railroads 
the consolidation of the existing three 
classifications of freight rates, in force 
in official, western, and southern terri- 
tory, with only such changes in ratings 
as were necessary because of changes 
in descriptions of classes. The Com- 
mission did not recommend that state 
classifications be cancelled summarily 
but maintained that there was gener- 
ally no reason for different ratings 
for state and interstate traffic. It 
recommended that the differences in 
classification be worked out in co- 
operation with the state commissions. 

Railroad Construction.—In the year 
1918 a very small addition was made 
to main-line track mileage, namely, 
721.57 miles. This figure is far be- 


low any since the Civil War. The new 
line completed in 1917 was 979 miles. 
However, much improvement work 
was done. More miles of main line 
were abandoned during the year than 
were built, a total of 1,182 miles; 
445.83 miles were abandoned per- 
manently and taken up, 512.68 miles 
were abandoned permanently, but not. 
taken up, and 224.37 miles were aban- 
doned for operating purposes for the 
period of Federal control. 

Railway Wages.—On Aug. 25, 1919. 
in the face of a threatened strike of 
railway employees, the President an- 
nounced to representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor his de- 
cision that there should be no further 
wage increase for railway employees 
for the present. This decision, based 
on the recommendations of Director- 
General Hines, was made on the 
grounds that wages had been advanced 
during the two years of Federal con- 
trol at a rate equal to or exceeding 
the rising cost of living, and that 
further advance was not warranted by 
comparison with wages in other trades. 
A further rise in wages at present 
would be paying too high a price for 
the postponement of a possible strike. 
As estimated by the roads, wages now 
eall for an annual budget of $2,834,- 
600,000. The new demands called for 
a pay roll of $3.634,600,000. (See 
also I, American History.) 

Railroad Administration.—Details 
of the organization of the U.S. Rail- 
road Administration were given in the 
YEAR Book for 1918 (p. 569). It has 
been stated that the railroads were 
taken over by the Government for 
three reasons: (1) the financial diffi- 
culties of the roads; (2) the necessity 
of stabilizing the labor situation; and 
(3) the war-time needs of the Govern- 
ment. Among the many difficulties 
that had to be contended with were: 
(1) a general coal shortage; (2) a 
steel shortage, rekative and absolute; 
(3)'a steadily increasing wage sched- 
ule; (4) the conerete problems of 
getting supplies to the Allies and of 
the transportation of troops. Both of 
these last were tremendously compli- 
cated by traffic congestion. 

The Railroad Administration met 
all these difficulties but at considerable 
expense. According to a statement 
made by Director-General Hines in 
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August, 1919, there was a net deficit 
of over $296,000,000 for the first six 
_months of 1919 coupled with a falling 
off of net freight business for the 
same period, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing comparison of net ton miles 
per mile of road per day of 1919 with 
the corresponding data for the preced- 
ing two years: 


Six Months Ending June 30, 
1917 


aL Uifhahoue (a: wlhaloge Slo. wririct a mete skateng arate 5.081 
PO Lea eins (ohage tata pa tsvate ts afiedaifel ane po Helpitass 4.975 
DODO eas ain yaces ale @ label shaven tale etae 4.266 


By June there seemed to be ap- 
parent a fairly general sentiment that 
the Federal Government had accom- 
plished its function and that the roads 
should be given back to their former 
owners in advance of the statutory 
limitation on the period of Govern- 
ment control. Certain of the labor 
interests, however, favored the reten- 
tion of the roads by the Government. 
This opinion was crystallized in what 
was known as the Plumb plan, and in- 
corporated in a bill introduced in the 
House on Aug. 2. This was only one 
of many plans for the return of the 
roads submitted to Congress, the more 
important of which +e summarized 
elsewhere in connection with a com- 
plete review of the development of 
national policy during the year (see I, 
American History). 

President ‘Wilson on Dec. 24 is- 
sued a proclamation returning the 
roads to private control on March 1, 
1920, and authorizing the Director- 
General of Railroads to adjust, set- 
tle, and close all matters, including 
questic .s of compensation necessary 
to carry into enect the relinquishment 
of railroad property. A similar proc- 
lamation was issued with respect to 
the American Railway Express Co. 


RULINGS OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Among the priricipal decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the year beginning January, 1919, 
are the following: 


(1) Buffalo Lumber Exchange v. Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce (Jan. 14, 
1919).—Denial of right to substitute new 
and higher tariffs on rough lumber pro- 
posed because a connecting carrier 
handling shipments over a portion of 
route only was receiving an unsatisfac- 

. tory division of through rate. 


(2) Natchez Chamber of Commerce v. 
La. & Arkansas Ry. Co. et al. (Jan. 16, 
1919).—Natchez found to be subjected to 
undue prejudice with respect to in- 
trastate rates between western Louisi- 
ana points and interstate rates between 
western Louisiana points and southern 
Arkansas points. Detendants required to 
establish a distance scale of class rates 
between - Mississippi River crossings 
(Memphis to New Orleans inclusive) and 
western Louisiana and southern Arkan- 
sas points not exceeding rates for like 
distances (1) between western Louisiana 
points and (2) between Western Louis- 
iana points and southern Arkansas points. 

(3) Three Lakes Lumber Co, et al. v. 
Washington Western Ry. Co.—Rates on 
lumber and forest products from points 
on the Washington Western to interstate 
destinations found to be unreasonable. 
New relationship prescribed. 

(4).-Portland Traffic and Transporta- 
tion ‘et al. v. Canadian Pacific Ry. et al. 
(Jan. 27,.1919).-+Charges on logging 
engines in carloads from Portland, Ore., 
to Vancouver, B. C., found unreasonable. 

(5) Rapsen Coal Mining Co. v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co. (Jan, 14. 1919).— 
Conclusion that complainant was subject- 
ed to unjust discrimination by mainte- 
nance of a charge of two cents per 100 
lb. for milling wheat in transit at Great 
Falls, Mont., as compared with eastern 
and Western terminal mills, reaffirmed at 
rehearing. Previously decided July 13, 
1916 (41 1. Ci C. 29). 

(6) Humphreys Godwin Co,, v. Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport, & Pacific Ry. Co.— 
Rate on cotton seed in carloads from 
Shreveport, La., to Vicksburg, Miss., 
found to have been unreasonable. 

(7) Ohio Valley Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation v. Louisville & Nashville Ry, Co. 
et al. (Feb. 3, 1919).—Rates from mines 
in western Kentucky on the Louisville & 
Nashville to Cincinnati, Ohio, are unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed rates 
from mines on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad in Jellico-Middlebero group 
in eastern Kentucky and Tennessee by 
more than, 15 cents per net ton. 

(8) Virginia Pine Timber Co. v.. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk R. R. 
(Feb. 17, 1919).—Rates on mine props 
in carloads from specified points in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Virginia to Shenan- 
doah, Pa., found to have been unreason- 
able. 

(9) Commercial Club of Omaha v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al.— 
Summer excursion fares held to be un- 
justly prejudicial of Omaha to prefer- 
ence of Kansas City and St. Joseph. 

(10) Ida §. Branstein v. Boston & 
Maine R. R. et al. (Feb. 21, 1919).— 
Rates charged on leased cars for milk 
between Vergenes and Brandon, Vt., and 
Boston held to be unreasonable. 

(11) Mobridge Grocery Co. v. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. et al. (Feb. 26, 1919).— 
Carload rates on groceries from Chicago 
and Rock Island, Ill., and Duluth and 
St. Paul, Minn., to Mobridge, S. D., all 
found to be unreasonable. 

(12) Duckworth Co. v. Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. et al.—Rates on com- 
pressed cotton from New Orleans to 
Seattle, Wash., for export held unreason- 
able. ‘ 
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(13) Chattanooga River Brick Co. v. 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. et al. 
(Feb. 26, 1919).—Rates on brick in car- 
loads from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Fort 
Payne, Ala., unreasonable. 

(14) Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe. Ry.—Class rates carrying tbe Ied- 
eral increase of 25 per cent. from Den- 
yer to certain points in Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and ‘Wyoming 
held to be unreasonable and revised. 

(15) Aetna Explosives Co. v. Alabama 
Great Southern R. R. et al. (Feb. 26, 
1919).—Rates on sulphuric acid in tank- 
ear loads from various points in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia to Copper- 
hill, Tenn., held unreasonable. 

(16) Larkin Co. et al. v. Brie R. R. 
(March 18, 1919).—Modification of offi- 
cial classification on lamps complete 
with globes and shades, ordered. 

(17) Louisville Passenger Fares Case 
(March 10, 1919).—Transportation of 
passengers between Louisville, Ky., and 
Jeffersonville, Ind., to cost not more 
than 10 cents (defendants, Louisville & 
Southern Indiana Traction Co. and Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. and Lighting Co.). 

(18) James Bute Co. et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Ry. (March 
10, 1919).—Rates on common window 
glass in carloads from certain Kansas 
points to Houston, Tex., held unduly 
prejudicial. 

(19) Dupont de Nemours Co. v. New 
York, Philadelphia, & Norfolk R. R. Co. 
et al—Carload rates on nitrate of soda 
from Norfolk, Va., to Gibbstown, N. J., 
found unreasonable, 

(20) Feeders Supply Co. v. Chicago, 
Burilngton & Quincy Ry. et al.—Rates 
on cotton-seed hull bran in carloads from 
East St. Louis, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo., 
found unreasonable. 

(21) Atlas Portland Cement Co. ef al. 
v. Northampton & Bath R. R. Co. et al.— 
Rates on cement to and from points on 
the Northampton & Bath R. R. heid to 
be unreasonable. 

(22) Naylor Co. v. Delaware, Lacka- 
watna, & Western Ry. Co. (March 18, 
1919).—Storage charges assessed at Ho- 
boken, N. J., on pig iron found to be un- 
reasonable, 

(23) Nephi Plaster & Mfg. Co. v. Atch- 
ison, Topeka, & Santa Fe. Ry. et al. 
(Mareh 17, 1919).—Rates on plaster in 
carloads from Gypsum, Utah, to points in 
California held unreasonable. 

(24) Standard Oil Co. (Cal.) wv. 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Ry.—Rates 
from Richmond, Cal., to various destina- 
tions along the ‘Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
Fe modified and adjusted. 

(25) Weed Lumber Co. v. Soutnend 
Pacific R. R. Co. et al. (April 4, 1919). 
—Rates on sash, doors, and moulding in 
earloads from Weed, Cal., to Gallup, N. 
M., and Flagstaff, Ariz., unreasonable. 

(26) Nashville Traffic Bureau v. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. (April 
12, 1919).—Rates charged on coal in 
earloads from Kentucky mines to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., found to have been unreas- 
onable. 

(27) Strasburg Steam Flouring Mills 
v. Southern Railway Co. et al.—Rates 
and regulations on carload wheat from 
points in and west of Central Freight 


jet al. 
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Association territory and from points in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
and Virginia, to Charlestown, W. Va., 
and Strasburg and Winchester, Va., for 
milling and reshipment to points in Caro- 
lina territory unduly prejudicial. Read- 
justment provided. 

(28) Kansas Car-Lot Egg-Shippers 
Association v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co. et a. (April 7, 1919).—Rates on 
ear-lot shipments of 20, 000 lb, and over 
of butter, butterine, oleomargarine, 
dressed poultry, and eggs in official clas- 
sification territory, both as to traffic hav- 
ing origin and destination in that terri- 
tory, and .on shipments to points on lines 
of southern clasisfication territory found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 
Third-class rates of official classification 
territory prescribed as maximum, 

(29) Commercial Club of Greely et al. 
v. Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. (April 
19, 1919).—Carload rates on potatoes 
from Greely, Col., to points in New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida not found to be unreasonable ex- 
cept in case of rates to New Mexico. 
€lass C rates prescribed in last instance 
as miximum. 

(30) Ash Grave Line & Portland Ce- 
ment Co. v. Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
Fe Ry. et -al. (April. 24, 1919).— 
Charges on cement in carloads from In- 
dependence and Chamuto, Kan., to Sham- 
oe Okla., found to have been unreason- 
able. 

(31) Northern Potato Traffic Associa- 
tion v. Chicago & Northwestern Ry, Co. 
(April 23, 1919).—Defendants’ tar- 
iff rule under which they seek to relieve 
themselves from liability for loss or dam- 
age on carload shipments of potatoes in 
stock cars or in box cars with side doors 
fastened and open for ventilation found 
to be unreasonable and in violation of 
Cummins Amendment. 

(382) J. Allen Smith and Co. v. South- 
ern Railway et al.—Failure of Southern 
Railway Co. to include New Albany, Ind., 
among the points named in tariff grant- 
ing milling-in-transit privileges on 
wheat shipped from Chicago, Ill., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., held to have been un- 
reasonable, on reconsideration. 

33) Ohio Valley Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation v. Illinois Central R. R. (May 1, 
1919).—Rates on bituminous coal in car- 
loads from mines in western Kentucky 
on the Illinois Central, Louisville & 
Nashville, and Nashville © Kentucky 
Midland railroads to points in Mississippi 
Valley and southwestern territories found 
unduly prejudicial in specified cases. 

(34) Southern Rice Growers’ Associa- 
tion et al. v. Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
Co. et al. (April 7, 1919).—Through 
rates on rice in carloads from the Texas 
and Louisiana rice belt to consuming 
markets based upon the aggregates of 
the full local rates in and out of the 
milling points found to be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed the 
through rates on rough rice by more 
than two cents per hundred pounds. 

(35) South San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce v. Southern Pacific Co. et al. 
(April 16, 1919).—Revision of rates 
specified as unduly prejudicial to South 
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San Francisco as compared with San 


Francisco ordered. 


(36) Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 1161: Reconsignment Case 
No. 3 (June 24, 1919).—Held that a 


flat charge of two dollars per car for 
setting out and holding on tracks for of- 
ficial inspection, when the disposition or- 
der is not furnished within the time spec- 
ified in the report, is reasonable. De- 
cision applies to cars of grain and seed. 

(37) In the Matter of Rates on and 
Classification of Lumber and Lumber 
Products (April 7, 1919).—The Commis- 
sion is empowered under Section 1—3215 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce to pre- 
scribe a classification of lumber and lum- 
ber products. When the movement of 
given articles at commodity rates is to 
such an extent predominant that the class 
rates can no longer be regarded the nor- 
mal adjustment, it is desirable to asccr- 
tain whether or not a standardization of 
rate relationships such as the classifica- 
tions were intended to afford can again 
be affected upon a new basis different 
from that found inadequate in the exist- 
ing classification. Classifications should 
rest in the first instance upon those fac- 
tors which are definite and readily ascer- 
tainable, such as value, risk, and car 
loading. The range of values on common 
lumber to such an extent embraces the 
value of the other articles under consid- 
eration as to make impracticable and un- 
just a differentiation in rates based on 
value. This element should be_ consid- 
ered only in fixing the basic lumber rate 
and its relationship to rates on commodi- 
ties not so intimately related to lumber 
as those under consideration. The car 
loading of lumber and lumber products 
constitutes to a considerable extent the 
determinative factor in their classifica- 
tion. A percentage relationship between 
lumber and other articles which should 
take related rates will effect a fairer dis- 
tribution of transportation costs than the 
observance of flat differentials. Rates on 
lumber products should not exceed com- 
modity rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on lumber by more than a specified 
differential as indicated in _ schedule. 
Poles and piling from the north Pacific 
Coast and Inland Empire should take 
rates no higher than those contemporane- 
ously applied on fir lumber. 


LEADING COURT DECISIONS 


The following are among the most 
important court decisions affecting 
railroads rendered since the last issue 
of the Year Boor: 

(1) Northern Pacific Ry. Co. and 


Walker D. Hines as Director-General of 
Railroads, plaintiffs in error, v. State of 


North Dakota on the relation of Wm. 
Langer, Attorney-General (decided June 
2, 1919).—The Supreme Court ruled that 
although authority to regulate within a 
given sphere may exist in both the United 
States and in the states, when the former 
calls into play constitutional authority 
within such general sphere the necessary 
effect of doing so is that, to the extent 
that any conflict arises, the state power 
is limited, since in case of conflict that 
which is paramount necessarily controls 
that which is subordinate. The Court 
ruled further that authority to make and 
enforce interstate rates without regard to 
state action was included in the powers 
given to the President by Acts of Aug. 
29, 1916, and March 21, 1918, to take 
over the railroads as a war measure. 

(2) Skinner & Eddy Corporation v. U. 
S. of America, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 
et al. (decided May 5, 1919).—The Su- 
preme Court ruled that railway carriers 
still have the power to fix rates as low as 
they choose and to reduce rates when 
they choose, subject only to the statutory 
requirement of notice, this despite the 
original Act to Regulate Commerce. 
The prohibition against the increase of 
railroad rates which the carrier has re- 
duced in competition with water routes 
(unless after hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission it shall be found 
that such proposed increase rests upon 
changed conditions other than the elimi- 
nation of water competition),, does not 
apply where the reduction was made with 
the approval of the Commission. 

(3) New York Central R. R. Co. v. 
Samuel Goldberg (decided May 19, 1919). 
—The Court decided that a misrepresen- 
tation of an interstate shipment in the 
bill of lading if not attributable to fraud 
did not relieve the carrier of liability 
for the loss of goods. 

(4) Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. v. Chi- 
cago Great Western R. R. (decided Jan. 
20, 1919).—The Supreme Court decided 
that Congress had confirmed the validity 
of provisions in contracts between rail- 
way and telegraph companies whereby 
these companies exchange services, and 
that this validity should be recognized as 
to off-line services as well as those of the 
line. The proviso is added permitting 
free passes to be given to employees of 
the telegraph, telephone, and cable lines. 

(5) Missouri, Kansas, & Texas Ry., 
plaintiff in error, v. John Sealy, et al. 
The Court ruled that the contention that 
the Federal law governs the rights and 
liabilities of the parties to an interstate 
shipment is too insubstantial to afford 
the basis for a writ of error from the 
Federal Court to a state court when the 
cause of the action, if any, arose six 
years before the passage of the Carmack 
Amendment of June 29, 1906. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 


FRANK C. WIGHT 


General Conditions.—Civil engi- 
neering activities in 1919 did not react 
immediately from the abnormal influ- 
ences of the war. In 1917 and 1918 
engineers in this country were busier 
than ever before, but their efforts were 
all directed to war needs. Canton- 
ments, munitions factories, offices, 
ports, terminals and warehouses occu- 
pied practically all of the profession 
who were not in active military serv- 
ice and only such normal work. was 
done as was required for baré mainte- 
nance and renewal. The end of the 
war found materials and labor so high 
in price and the future trend of such 
prices so uncertain that for at least 
six months, that is, until the spring 
of 1919, there was practically a stand- 
still in all construction, the outward 
evidence of engineering effort. Many 
attempts were made to encourage pub- 
lie works by all subdivisions of the 
Government, not only to restore con- 
fidence, but also to provide an outlet 
for an expected labor surplus, but 
these efforts were for the most part 
unsuccessful (see also XIV, Unem- 
ployment). Finally, however, private 
owners became doubtful of a reduction 
in prices and began the construction 
of long deferred industrial plants and 
plant renewals. At the same time the 
long pending highway boom seemed to 
take a remarkable impetus, and mil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated for 
roads throughout the country (see 
also IX, Highways). As a result the 
summer of 1919 was a busy one for 
the engineer and contractor in these 
two lines of work. Practically noth- 
ing, however, except as noted below, 
was done in other lines of engineering, 
and the fall of 1919 saw a falling off 
from normal times, for the industrial- 
plant and highway construction could 
not make up the deficiencies in public- 
service work or in so-called heavy con- 


struction, such as harbors, railways, 
dams, irrigation, ete. 

The labor trouble common to all in- 
dustry necessarily affected engineer- 
ing (see XV, Labor). In the larger 
cities much difficulty was had in the 
building trades, and strikes for higher 
wages, shorter hours, and jurisdic- 
tional control were numerous and ex- 
pensive. Labor costs were so high 
and uncertain as to make predictions 
as to building costs impossible, and 
materials were either scarce or expen- 
sive or both. The general unrest over 
the high cost of living extended to the 
rank and file of engineering workers, 
the draftsmen and the employed engi- 
neers. Never paid a wage commensu- 
rate with their responsibilities or with 
the cost of their training, these men 
suffered, along with other non-organ- 
ized groups; from the increasing cost 
of every necessity. As a consequence 
there was growing agitation in some 
quarters for the formation of unions 
to enforce demands by collective bar- 
gaining. Many other engineers, feel- 
ing that it was unsafe to attempt la- 
bor-union methods, agitated for higher 
pay through society demands on the 
employer, particularly for the Gov- 
ernment-employed engineers. These 
demands, as a rule, did not succeed, 
nor was the occasional union much 
more successful. At the end of 1919 
the employed engineer remained the 
lowest paid of professional men. 

Military Engineering—wWith the 
end of the war it is now possible to in- 
dicate in some detail the extent of the 
job the American Army engineers did 
in France; what they did in this coun- 
try has been told in previous issues of 
the YEAR Book (1917, p. 534; 1918, 
p- 577). The following summary out- 
lines what might be called the civilian 
activities of the Corps of Engineers. 
who had charge of all construction for 
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the A. E. F.; it does not take into ac- 
count any of the military activities of 
the Army engineers. (See also III, 
Statistical Summary of the European 
War.) 

Of all the technical services the 
Engineer Corps was the largest. On 
Nov. 11,. 1918, there were under the 
direct command of the technical super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers, 
A. E. F., 174,000 Engineer troops of 
all ranks, distributed as follows: 


With armies 
Miscellaneous (including troops in 
training at schools, shops, etc.) 18,500 
Construction (in the Services of 
Supply under the Division of‘ 
Construction and Forestry) ... 
Forestry 
Supplies 


Total Engineer troops ..... 174,000 


In addition there were engaged on 
road and construction work in the 
A. E. F., mainly under the supervi- 
sion of the Division of Construction 
and Forestry, about 34,500 troops of 
other arms, 34,000 civilians, and 
15,000 prisoners. 

In addition to the work of the 
Engineer troops operating with the 
armies, which maintained lines of 
communication, built bridges, fought 
as infantry, conducted camouflage, 
searchlight, flash and sound ranging, 
water-supply activities, and many 
other special functions, the engineers 
up to the end of the year 1918, unless 
otherwise noted, accomplished the fol- 
lowing results in the A. E. F: 

Shelter of Troops—A total of 15,- 
039 barracks were erected, which rep- 
resented 285 miles of barracks placed 
end to end. 

Hospitalization—Space for 280,000 
beds were provided, of which 145,913 
represented new construction. New 
construction was equivalent to 7,700 
-hospital barracks, 20 by 100 ft., 
which represented 146 miles in wards. 

Ports.—Docks for 10 vessels were 
constructed at Basins. These were 
4,100 ft. long and were equipped with 
switching facilities, warehouses, ete. 
For three months the average daily 
tonnage discharged at American Bas- 
ins was 3,700 tons. Docks at other 
ports for the use of seagoing ships 
were completed or partially completed 
when work was stopped by the armis- 
tice. Eighty-nine berths, totalline 
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seven miles, were either built or ac- 
quired from the French. 

Lighterage.—A dock 750 ft. long at 
St. Loubes was completed, and 84 
lighters and seven derricks were con- 
structed. 


Railroads.—Nine hundred and for- 


ty-seven miles of standard-gauge rail- 
road (most of it in yards) was com- 
pleted, approximately the distance be- 
tween Chicago and New York; a six- 
mile cut-off at Nevers, requiring a 
bridge 2,190 ft. long across the Loire 
River was built. 

Storage Depot Warehouses.—Covy- 
ered storage space constructed was 
21,972,000 sq. ft. or 500 acres, pro- 
viding space for 90 days’ reserve sup- 
plies for 2,220,000 men. 

Remount Depots and Veterinary 
Hospitals—Remount space was pro- 
vided for 39,000 animals and veterin- 
ary-hospital space for 23,000 animals. 

Water Supply and Sewerage.— 
Much work was done to give pure 
water to troops. The supply of water 
for many large cities was: chlorinated 
under Engineer control. Four million 
gallons per day was developed by ar- 
tesian wells in the Bordeaux region. 
Sewerage in the Mesves Hospital proj- 
ect alone required 28 miles of pipe 
and water supply the same amount. 
Large municipal water-supply develop- 


ments were made at Brest and St. | 


Nazaire. 

Refrigeration.—A refrigeration 
plant was built at Gievres with a 
daily capacity of 5,200 tons of meat 
and 375 tons of ice. Three other 
plants were also built. ; 

Bakeries.—Mechanical bakeries to 
produce 500,000 lb. of bread every 
24 hours were constructed at Is-sur- 
Tille. Construction of bakeries of 
80,000-lb. capacity in three other cities 
was stopped by the armistice. 

Power Plants.—Electrie power was 
obtained from existing sources and by 
new construction in the form of cen- 
tral stations and transmission lines. 

Oil and Gasoline Storage.—By con- 
struction of tanks at the coast storage 
was provided for 150,000 bbl. of oil 


and gasoline. Sixty-nine 300-bbl. tanks | 


and 150-bbl. tanks were manufactured 

for distributing stations, and 17 com- 

plete storage stations, including 

pumps, were put in operation. 

Forestry.—Wighty-one lumber mills 
— 
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were in operation in October, 1918. 
The total production to Dec. 1 was: 
189,564,000 ft. bm. of lumber; 2,- 
728,000 standard-gauge ties; 923,560 
narrow-gauge ties; 1,739,000 poles and 
pit props; 892,200 steres of fuel wood; 
38,200 pieces of piling. The fuel 
wood, corded, would extend a distance 
of 375 miles. 

Roads.—Maintenance and repair of 
300 miles of road and 90 miles of new 
roads in the S.O.S., exclusive. of zone 
of Advance, was accomplished. 

Engineer Supplies—From March 
to Dec. 31, 1918, the total tonnage of 
engineer supplies received from the 
United States was 1,496,489 tons, the 
total tonnage from all sources being 
3,255,121 tons. On Nov..11, 1918, the 
total covered space occupied by en- 
gineer supplies was 764,000 sq. ft., 
and the total open space occupied was 
14,352,000 sq. ft. Nine storage depots 
were maintained. Repair shops were 
operated to care for engineer supplies. 
These shops made 100 firing platforms 
for 75 mm. guns, 30 pontoon wagons, 
and 100 500-gal. water tanks, and 
completed more than 2,000 orders be- 
fore.the armistice. 

Cement Mills—Seven cement mills 
were operated by Engineer troops, pro- 
ducing 55,000 tons, or 315,000 bbl. of 
cement during five months of opera- 
tion. Concrete pipe amounting to 
more than 100 miles was made for 
A. E. F. use. 

Light Railways—The total ton- 
nage handled on light railways up to 
Feb. 1, 1919, was 860,652 tons, of 
which 166,202 tons were ammunition. 
In one week 10,600 tons of ammuni- 
tion were handled, in six nights 23,135 
soldiers were carried, and in one week 
10,700 tons of rations were handled. 
The daily net tonnage handled in 
October, 1918, was 8,100 tons. At the 
time of the armistice 2,240 km. of 
light railway were in operation, of 
which 1,740 km. had been taken from 
the Germans, the balance being newly 
constructed or rebuilt. On Nov. 11, 
165 locomotives and 1,695 ears were 
available for use. In five hours 135 
men laid 14,200 ft. of light-railway 
track. Ten shop buildings, 70,000 sq. 
ft. in total area, were constructed at 
Abainville, 125 acres being occupied 
by the shop project; 2,300 cars were 
erected and 140 lecomotives repaired. 


Roads.—As stated above, the two 
main lines of work in civil engineering 
during 1919 were highways and in- 
dustrial buildings. The long cam- 
paign for good roads has apparently 
begun to bear fruit. Everywhere 
counties, cities, states, and the Fed- 
eral Government are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on high- 
way construction. The extent of this 
development is described elsewhere 
(see IX, Highways). It remains for 
this section merely to comment upon 
the engineering features. 

The most marked change in the 
modern road over that of yesterday 
inheres in the necessity for the heavier 
loads which it must carry. Motor 
trucking is becoming an accepted form 
of freight transportation, and al- 
though it is by. no means a fact that 
it is incumbent upon the Government 
to provide a highway sufficient to 
earry safely any load that may be put 
upon it, it is necessary to provide 
sufficient strength and wearing quality 
to carry the load that is proved most 
economical for the owner of the motor 
truck and the ultimate consumer. At 
present that load seems to be around 
five tons, although much heavier 
loadings are being transported. This 
means that the main-line roads over 
which the motor truck travels must 
be, as a rule, of the so-called hard 
type, and consequently asphalt, brick, 
and concrete roads are increasing 
greatly in number. There is a tend- 
ency, too, among the better type of 
highway engineers to attempt some- 
thing which has never been done be- 
fore, that is, the design of the road 
as a structure to carry load. It is 
admitted that there are many almost 
insurmountable difficulties in such a 
design, but nevertheless it is some- 
thing that sooner or later will have 
to be accomplished. Along with the 
increase in road construction comes 
the necessity for increased unit pro- 
duction of road.. Whereas a few years 
ago it used to be a record to build 100 
to 200 ft. of hard road surface a day, 
now many contractors are turning out 
500 ft., and in a few instances this 
has been surpassed. Such construc- 
tion requires a codrdination of con- 
tracting methods and a superiority of 
contracting equipment far beyond any- 
thing developed in the past. 
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One aspect of the highway craze 
which is now spreading over the coun- 
try, for craze it can properly be called, 
is more apparent to the engineer than 
it is to the road boomer, namely, that 
there is great danger of overplaying 
the game. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing appropriated to-day by public 
agencies for roads the location of 
which is not known and the construc- 
tion and design of which are not be- 
ing properly supervised. There are 
not too many men in the country who 
know how to build good roads, and if 
the boom continues on its present 
seale, the result will probably be detri- 
mental to the further increase of road 
construction, because the roads that 
will be built will not prove satisfae- 
tory to the citizens who are now ap- 
propriating money so lavishly for 
them. There is need of some little 
conservatism in highway projection 
of the present day. 

Buildings.—It has been stated that 
industrial buildings are also being 
erected in great number. This is the 
natural result of the three years of 
stagnation in this field. Practically 
every industry that is alive requires 
more space, and the amount of con- 
struction is only retarded by the pre- 
vailing high costs. Most of the new 
buildings are of reinforced concrete, 
which is rapidly coming to the fore 
as the leading material for the ware- 
house or industrial building of simple 
structural lines. 

Two foundation Merle during the 
year are of interest, one, the settle- 
ment of the large concrete grain ele- 
vator at the municipal dock at Port- 
land, Ore.; the other, the failure of 
some of the pile foundations under 
the oil tanks of the Standard Oil Co. 
at Bayonne, N. J. Both indicate the 
eare with which foundations must be 
designed and built. 

Concrete.—Studies looking toward 
the making of better concrete first 
made public in 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
609) are receiving widespread atten- 
tion. They were started independent- 
ly by Prof. D, A. Abrams, of Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago, and L. N. Edwards, 
then bridge engineer of the City of 
Toronto, Ont. Their two theories, al- 
though apparently in opposition, have 
possibly a common explanation which, 
~ when found, may result in a practice 


of concrete making far in advance of 
anything now accepted. 

Both theories involve an analysis of 
the aggregate and the use of a proper 
amount of water, and both discard the 
traditional use of standard mixes of 
so much cement, sand, and_ stone. 
Abrams, as a result of thousands of 
tests, first discovered that the strength 
of concrete, of a workable consistency 
and with aggregate of practical appli- 
cation, is.dependent upon the ratio of 
water to cement, and he then found 
that this ratio varies with the grada- 
tion of the aggregate, which he meas- 
ures by the sum of the proportions 
through fixed graded screens. To get 
concrete of a desired strength with 
any aggregate, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to find the so-called ‘fineness 
modulus” of the aggregate and then 
to use the water-cement ratio that 
previous experimentation has shown to 
give a maximum concrete strength for 
this “modulus.” Edwards confirms 
the water-cement ratio theory but es- 
tablishes the optimum mix by refer- 
ence to the sum of surface areas of 
all the particles in the aggregate. So 
far the published tests of both investi- 
gators are open to some attack in 
that they are inconsistent, but both 
demonstrate that the accepted method 
of proportioning concrete does not lead 
to uniform results. So many factors 
enter into the making of concrete 
that it is difficult to attribute the 
known variations in the strength of 
concrete to any simple cause, but 
there is reason to believe that the 
ideas set forth by these two experi- 
menters may be the beginning of a 
new knowledge of what is becoming 
the leading structural material. (See 
also Materials of Construction, infra.) 

The concrete ships and barges built 
during the war (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 
580, 608, 610) led to much study of 
the material which is proving of 
value. The unit stress commonly al- 
lowed in shear, for instance, would 
seem to be too small, according to 
tests by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and further tests along this line 
will undoubtfully. be made in the 
next few years. Light-weight aggre- 
gate made of crushed bur nt clay, giv- 
ing a strong concrete weighing only 
110 Ib. per ‘cubic feet against 150 1b. 
for stone conerete, was used in the 
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Government ships. It was very ex- 
pensive, but if economical production 
can be secured, such an aggregate 
would have wide structural use where 
normal concrete is barred out by ex- 
cessive weight. Concrete tanks for 
the storage of fuel oil were another 
development of the war. The scarcity 
of coal led to the wide use’ of fuel oil 
in industrial plants, and the simul- 
taneous scarcity of steel for the tanks 
led to the substitution of concrete. 
The problem of making concrete sufli- 
ciently tight to hold oil engaged the 
attention of many engineers, but the 
number of successful tanks is evidence 
that the solution was reached. 
Bridges——No record-breaking steel 
bridges were initiated during 1919, but 
the longest concrete arch in the world 
was started at Minneapolis. This 
bridge, known as the Franklin Avenue 
Bridge across the Mississippi, has a 
central reinforced-conerete arch of 
400-ft. span, with two flanking arches 
on each side of 199-ft. and 55-ft. spans. 
The total length of the bridge’ with 
the abutment approaches is 1,032 ft. 
The longest conerete arch hitherto 
built is the Risorgimento Bridge across 
the Tiber at Rome, Italy, with a span 
of 100 m. or 328.1 ft. The Franklin 
Avenue main arch has two ribs, each 
12 ft. wide, with a thickness of 17 ft. 
at the springing line and eight feet at 
the crown. It is reinforced with a 
heavy steel frame. A_ steel arch 
bridge with a covering of concrete of 
425 ft. span is being designed for the 
Multnomah Highway by the Oregon 
State Highway Department, but work 
has not been started. Quite a number 
of large concrete bridges are under 
construction, including the 4,200-ft. 
bridge being built by the state en- 
gineer of New York across the Mo- 
hawk River between Schenectady and 
Scotia, the Washington Street Memo- 
rial Bridge at Wilmington, Del., the 
Key bridge replacing the old Aqueduct 
bridge across the Potomac at Wash- 
ington, the high viaduct at Akron, 
Ohio, the Soldiers and Sailors Me- 
morial Bridge at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
two long multispan concrete bridges 
across the Scioto River at Columbus, 
Ohio. The bridges at Schenectady, 
Harrisburg, and Akron will cost well 
over $1,000,000; each of the others, 
except the two at Columbus, will cost 


about $500,000. The only large steel 
bridge under way is that across the . 
St. Johns River at Jacksonville, Fla., 
to cost about $1,250,000, although 
there are proposals for a number of 
steel arches across the valley at Pitts- 
burgh and across Newark Bay, N. J. 

Early in the year there was built 
across the Ohio River at Louisville, 
Ky., the longest and heaviest simple- 
truss, riveted steel span in existence, 
replacing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
historie Fink-truss bridge there. This 
bridge is 643 ft. 101% in. in length be- 
tween the 24-in. end pins. The adop- 
tion of riveted instead of pin-connected 
trusses resulted mainly from the fact 
that when the Government ordered the 
Louisville Bridge Co. to provide a 
600-ft. clear channel instead of the 
400-ft. Indiana channel of the old 
bridge, the other span had been de- 
signed and fabricated with riveted. 
trusses. To preserve unity in the 
structure the same type was adopted. 
The bridge is remarkable also because 
it is the third among the world’s 
simple-truss spans, being exceeded only 
by the 721-ft. Metropolis span across 
the Ohio and the 668-ft. St. Louis 
Municipal Bridge span, both of which 
are pin-connected. It is about four 
feet longer than the 640-ft. suspended 
span of the Quebec Bridge. All of 
these American bridges exceed in 
length the longest simple-truss span 
in Europe, the 61014-ft. Homberg span 
of the Prussian State Railway over 
the Rhine at Homberg. 

Another interesting piece of steel 
bridge construction was the recon- 
struction of the Niagara River arch 
bridge which carries the tracks of the 
Grand Trunk Railway across the 
whirlpool at Niagara. The principal 
items of the revision are reinforcement 
of the floor steel of the main span and, 
the trusses of the approach span, 
placing a drainage floor on the rail- 
way deck to protect the steelwork, and 
renewing the highway floor. Another 
reconstruction job of interest is the 
raising of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge over the Allegheny River at 
Pittsburgh a maximum height of 13 
ft. in order to provide the clearance 
ordered by the Government in that 
river. The operation involved the 
jacking up of the double-deck main 
spans, designed for six railroad tracks 
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and the heaviest for their length in 
the country, without interference 
with the dense traffic in and out of 
the Pennsylvania Station. The whole 
work was carried out successfully 
within the one year’s time limit al- 
lowed by the Government. 

Nothing further has come of the 
projects to build latge bridges across 
the Hudson at New York, the Bay at 
San Francisco, and the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans, although 
studies are going on in all three sec- 
tions. The New York bridge would 
seem to be put off for some time on ac- 
count of the construction now ‘under 
way of highway tunnels under the 
Hudson from New York to Jersey City. 

Dams.—In 1919 the largest and 
highest multiple-arch dam in the 
world was completed for the San Die- 
guito Mutual Water Co., near San 
Diego, Cal. This is of reinforced con- 
crete, 136 ft. high and 390 ft. long in 
the arches with 360 ft. of solid section 
at the ends. Several other large dams 
were started, among them being the 
Hetch Hetechy Dam for the new San 
Francisco water supply, a solid ma- 
sonry (cyclopean concrete) section 311 
ft. above its foundation at the lowest 
point and 212 ft. above water level on 
the downstream side. It is 600 ft. 
long and will be among the great dams 
of the world. North of New York 
City work was started on the new 
Gilboa Dam for additional water sup- 
ply of the city. It will be 160 ft. 
high and 1,300 ft. long. At Muscle 
Shoals, Ala,. on the Tennessee River, 
the Federal Government started a new 
dam, with locks, for the development 
of water power and navigation. It 
will be only 61 ft. high, but its length 
of 3,300 ft. makes it one of the longest 
in the world, being surpassed in dams 
of any considerable height only by the 
famous Assuan Dam on the Nile. 

Inland Waterways.—Another year 
of disappointment passed in the opera- 
tion of inland waterways. In spite of 
much favorable talk comparatively 
little freight was carried on canals or 
rivers, though the bettering of term- 
inals went ahead and new carriers 
were built, which may promise some- 
thing for the near future. Education 
of the shipper to use waterways is the 
great need of the future. Illinois is 
to spend $20,000,000 on the so-called 


IWinois Deep Waterway, which will 
provide eight foot depth in earth and 
10 ft. in rock via the Illinois River 
from the Great Lakes at Chicago to 
the Mississippi. It will have 110 by 
600 ft. locks. The Government took 
over the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, connecting the heads of the 
bays of those names, and authorized 
the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal 


but could come to no agreement with. 


the owners of the latter. (See also 


IX, Waterways and Harbors; and 
XIX, Inland Waterways.) 
Railroads.—Railway engineering 


continued to be almost entirely main- 
tenance, with no startling develop- 
ments either in design or line revision 
and of course no new construction. 
At Chicago and St. Paul the large 
terminal stations were continued with 
renewed vigor after the armistice, and 
at Indianapolis the extensions, grade 
elevation, and new station improve- 
ment, were practically completed. 
Some criticism has arisen in the 
Northwest regarding the slowness of 
construction and high cost of the new 
Alaskan Government Railroad, but it 
appears to be unjustified. Practically 
all of the $35,000,000 appropriated for 
the work has been spent, and there 
still remains enough work to require 


an additional appropriation of $17,-— 


000,000, but the times have been un- 
usually adverse to economical con- 
struction. At the end of the 1919 
fiseal year 366 miles of the railroad 
had been completed and was in opera- 
tion. This left 180 miles of the line 
to. be completed. Clearing and grad- 
ing have been done on 80 miles of the 
right-of-way, but there is a stretch of 
100 miles which is practically un- 
touched although the surveys have 
been made. The system, as at present 
constituted, is made up of the old 
Alaskan Northern Railway, which is 
being rehabilitated, 71 miles; main 
line from the terminus of the Alaska 
Northern northward, 156 miles; main 
line constructed into the interior, 57 
miles; branch line to the Matanuska 
coal field, 38 miles; and the Tenana 
Valley Railroad, partially rehabili- 
tated, 44 miles. 

Rapid Transit.—Urban transporta- 
tion has not greatly improved during 
1919. The street railways were in a 


bad way everywhere (see also XIX, 
570 i . ; 
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Street and Electric Railways), and 
there was not much incentive on the 
part of capital to consider extension 
of facilities. In New York the new 
subway system approached completion, 
two of the main lines being opened, 
leaving only the outlying lines of the 
huge system to be completed. In 
Philadelphia work on the new sub- 
ways and elevated lines slowed down, 
and no new routes were opened. Re- 
ports on rapid transit were made in 
Detroit, Cleveland. and Pittsburgh. 
All three call for street-car subways 
in the downtown districts, with loops, 
the main object being to relieve the 
growing congestion in the business 
centers of the cities rather than to 
increase speed of car operation in the 
outlying districts or in the inter- 
mediate zones. 

Harbors.—Port development in the 
United States continues to lag behind 
the demand. On the Pacific Coast 
municipalities are more alive to the 
necessities of the increased importance 
of this country’s foreign trade than in 
the East, and all of the big cities 
there have improvements under way 
running into millions. On the Atlan- 
tic Coast little was done in 1919. 
In New York City the interstate com- 
mission (A, Y. B., 1918, p. 580) was 
continued for another year and or- 
dered to present a final report recom- 
mending a definite programme for the 
development of the harbor as a whole, 
but mainly on account of the opposi- 
tion of the City of New York, the 
proposed treaty with New Jersey, 
which would establish joint control 
of the harbor in an interstate body, 
was postponed. Meanwhile, the City 
of New York is proceeding toward the 
construction of a number of large 
steamship piers on the Narrows side 
of Staten Island. So far as an- 
nounced, however, these piers are 
merely structures and are not tied 
with any system of freight storage or 
handling or to any satisfactory rail- 
way yards or connections. As this 
lack of transfer facilities is the main 
difficulty in New York to-day, the 
policy of the municipal authorities 
in opposing any comprehensive de- 
velopment of the port seems short- 
sighted. Philadelphia, on the other 
hand, is going ahead with its system- 
atic development of its port by grad- 


ual enlargement of its pier facilities 
and with its admirable railway con- 
nections is hoping to get some of the 
metropolitan commerce. 

Much study is being given to the 
problem of economical and rapid 
transfer of freight to and from 
ships, so!as to reduce the time of the 
ship in port and thus increase its 
productiveness. Handling-machinery 
manufacturers have formed an asso- 
ciation and are working with jin- 
dividual cities and with the U. S. 
Shipping Board toward this end. So 
far no very marked improvement has 
been shown, but the utilization for 
commercial purposes of the seven big 
Army bases at Boston, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans, which should 
come in part in 1920, may point the 
way to other improvement. These 
bases were designed with a care never 
before approached in marine terminals 
(A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 322, 581), but so 
far they have never been used to 
capacity and are now for the most 
part only dead storage. At the end 
of the year a plan was under consider- 
ation to open their use to commercial 
interests on lease. (See also IX, 
Waterways and Harbors.) 

Municipal Engineering.—City en- 
gineering did not recover very rapidly 
from the slowing down imposed by the 
war. In some few cases elaborate in- 
vestigations looking toward the im- 
provement of sewerage and water sup- 
ply have.been undertaken, but in no 
large city has anything definite been 
initiated. A number of things, how- 
ever, were learned during the war that 
will prove of value in the future. 
Among these have been developments 
relating to garbage disposal. Wxperi- 
ences in the disposal of the refuse 
from the various Army camps will be . 
of value in future municipal disposal. 
For instance, the disposal at the 
camps, by means of a classification of 
the garbage at the source, lessened the 
volume and grease content of garbage, 
and this will doubtless lead many 
cities to utilize vast quantities of fat 
and fertilizer base that have been 
going to the dumps or the furnaces. 
During the year 1918, it is now 
shown, 40 cities changed from dump- 
ing or burning of garbage to feeding 
it to hogs (see also X, Refuse Dis- 
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posal). Only three cities changed to 
reduction, chiefly because of war in- 
hibitions on using capital, labor, and 
materials for building reduction 
works. Garbage feeding is practicable 
for large cities. In 1919 Baltimore 
let a five-year contract under which 
the garbage of that large city is to 
be fed to hogs, and St. Louis and Buf- 
falo have made terms for disposal 
by feeding. This means in St. Louis 
the closing of a garbage-reduction 
plant. 

Miscellaneous.—Engineers for a 
long time have felt the necessity of 
coérdinating the engineering work of 
the Government. At present every 
Department has some engineering de- 
sign and construction, and many of 
the fields overlap to an extent that 
causes serious difficulty and multipli- 
cation of effort. Early in 1919 a con- 
gress of all the leading engineering 
societies was held at Chicago, as a 
result of which a Federal Department 
of Public Works was proposed. Later 
a bill was introduced in Congress to 
change the Department of the Interior 
to a Department of Public Works 
which would embrace all of the en- 
gineering activities of the Govern- 
ment. Almost unanimous backing of 
American engineers is enlisted in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Highway tunnels are a development 
of the near future. In two places, un- 
der the Hudson at New York City and 
under the hills across the Mononga- 
hela River from Pittsburgh, such tun- 
nels are projected. Neither project 
has been started, but designs are be- 
ing made by a staff of engineers. In 
New York City the problem is diffi- 
cult because of the size required, and 
study is being made of the compara- 
tive possibilities of many small bores 


as against one big bore which would 
be of record diameter. 

Airplane mapping is a possibility 
developed by the war. The aviators 
on the western front during the war 
contributed no little to the final vic- 
tory by the accurate maps of enemy 
territory they were able to produce 
with the new cameras developed for 
that purpose. Government engineers 
are now engaged in the study of the 
art. For reconnaissance and large- 
scale maps it is of admitted value. 

Civil engineering continued to con- 
tribute to the art of shipbuilding 
during the year. By this time all of 
the new shipyards are on a production 
basis, and both the concrete and the 
fabricated steel ship, to which the civil 
engineer gave practically all the 
knowledge and skill, are proved prac- 
ticable. The concrete ship, however, 
does not seem to promise economic ad- 
vantage now that the war necessity is 
over. Three of the large ships are 
carrying cargo successfully, and a 
number of others are about, to be put 
in commission. The cost is high, 
however, and the technique of con- 
struction is not yet brought to a 
point where capital is sufficiently in- 
terested to risk much money in com- 
petition with the steel ship. (See 
also Naval Architecture, infra.) 

The necessity for group housing 
during the war and the millions of 
dollars spent by the Government on 
such housing has materially advanced 


the knowledge of how best to go about 


such work (see also VI, Housing). 
Although the architects were respon- 
sible for the obvious features of such 
housing developments, the engineers 
and contractors contributed fully as 
much in their design of the utilities 
and in economical construction. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


C. D. FAWCETT 


General Conditions.—The trend of 
electrical development during 1919 
continued along the lines outlined in 
the two preceding issues of the YEAR 
Boox. It is particularly enriched by 
the important discoveries, develop- 
ments, and special applications that 
were guarded from public notice dur- 
-ing the war period. Practically all 
electrical research directly due to the 


necessities of war is now equally appli- 
cable to the new era of peace. Im- 
portant progress has been made in 
wireless telephony and telegraphy, in 
sundry important new applications of 
electricity in the steel and chemical 
industries, and in ship propulsion by 
electricity. The best trained men of 
the country, equipped with the wide 
facilities of the industrial, govern- 
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mental, and private research labora- 
tories, have made discoveries other 
than those anticipated which open up 
possibilities of still greater progress. 
The commercial and industrial world 
has learned well the lesson of thrift, 
conservation, and efficiency which was 
forced upon it. Because of this the 
increase in mill and factory electrifi- 
cation has been marked. The steel 
and chemical industries have put aside 
much antique machinery and applied 
electrical machinery and new processes 
for quantity production. The use of 
electricity for public eonvenience, in- 
cluding the fields of illumination, 
street railways, telephony, telegraphy, 
etc., has been permanently affected 
by Government restrictions, by the 
necessity for conservation of fuel, 
labor, and materials, and by an in- 
creasing regard for effective use of 
available power. The strain put upon 
central-station capacity by demands 
for speedy and enlarged production 
throughout the country seems not to 
have been relieved by the return of 
peace. The requirements of European 
countries for American-made goods 
have been unusually large, and this 
foreign demand, together with the 
need of renewing the normal domestic 
stocks of our products, has developed 
production, and consequently power 
consumption, almost in equal propor- 
tion to that of the preceding two years. 
Searcity of coal and fuel oil con- 
tinued during 1919, to meet which 
every measure of conservation and 
effective use of power was of necessity 
grasped by central-station operators. 
New schedules of load dispatching 
were put into effect, and many new 
tie lines and interconnections between 
adjacent sources of power’ were made. 
Some new developments were put into 
operation, but they include no major 
projects, although important new de- 
velopments are projected in the south- 
ern states. 

The technical societies of the United 
States have grasped the engineering 
problems of the readjustment period 
with ali their war-time zeal. Active 
in this have been the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, Am- 
erican Electrochemical Society, and 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
War committees organized by these 


societies have been disbanded, and 
new committees have been formed to 
cobperate in advancing engineering 
science to fill the needs of the recon- 
struction period. Special interest on 
the part of these societies, the Bureau. 
of Standards, and the International 
Electrotechnical Commission is shown 
in the \subject of standardization. 
Standardization of nomenclature, rat- 
ings, and dimensions are the leading 
issues. Manufacturers, distributors, 
and users of all classes of electrical 
apparatus are giving attention to this 
subject. Constructive effort is being ° 
made in standardizing specifications 
of motors, generators, lamps, fans, 
heating devices, and even the accessory 
parts such as wire, commutators, 
shafts, bearings, pulleys, bolts, nuts,, 
and serews. This argues well for a 
better and cheaper product. The Na- 
tional Service Committee of the En- 
gineering Council has been organized 
to discover public services that may 
best be performed by engineering so- 
cieties, to speak authoritatively on all 
engineering questions of public in- 
terest, and to act as a clearing house 
for information affecting the mutual 
interests of engineers and the public. 

Government relations with labor, 
capital, the public and the inter- 
relations of these several groups have 
had and will have considerable effect 
on electrical development. Econom- 
ical production and sale of electrical 
products will be affected by the deci- 
sions which up to this time have not 
been reached between capital and 
labor (see also XV, Labor). Legis- 
lative action on the Water Power 
Leasing bill (see IX, Public Lands) 
is still impeded by consideration of 
the Peace Treaty. Definite action on 
this bill should open up a period of 
real hydro-electric development. Con- 
gress has been requested to appropriate 
$200,000 to cover a power-resource sur- 
vey of the northern Atlantic seaboard 
and $50,000 to cover surveys in other 
sections, but no definite action has 
been taken to date on this request (see 
also IX, U. S. Geological Survey). 
Federal control of the railways and 
lines of communication of the country 
has raised many diverse opinions as to 
the effectiveness of Government op- 
eration. Federal control of rates of 
public utilities within a given state 
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has been questioned by some 38 states, 
and the case has been brought to trial 
before the Supreme Court (see also 

_ XIX, Trade, Transportation, and Com- 
munication) . 

Electrical utilities, with the excep- 
tion of street railways (see X, Public 
Services), have borne the stress of the 
war period with considerable success. 
Conservative financing to await return 
to normal levels of labor, materials, 
and money values, however, is neces- 
sary if the increased business is to be 
earried without loss. ‘The cost of 
electrical apparatus has been in- 
ereased, along with that of other 
goods, by reason of scarcity of ma- 
terials. Iron, copper, and insulating 
materials, in spite of greater produe- 
tion of raw tonnage, have been scaree, 
for military and naval consumption 
and loss, both by this country and its 
allies, drained the available supply. 
The supply, however, has recently be- 
gun to increase and may soon reach 
normal unless labor troubles develop 
further. This scarcity of materials 
has emphasized the importance of 
salvaging waste metals in all classes 
of industry. Many novel schemes of 
reducing consumption, substitution of 
other products, and elimination of 
waste have resulted. 

Commercial activities have been 
largely covered by War and Navy De- 
partment orders which have not yet 
been made public. Domestic trade 
was conservative in the early part of 
‘the year but it was rapidly increasing 
in the latter part. Exports of do- 
mestie electrical apparatus for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1918 and 
1919, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
shown in the table following. 

Central Stations and Power Appa- 
ratus.—An analysis ef the power dis- 
tribution of nine of the largest central 
stations made early in 1919 showed 
that 60 per cent. of the energy sold 
was for power purposes. This is typi- 
zal of the load distribution of most 
large central stations supplying indus- 
trial centers. In Pennsylvania 128 
h.p. and in New York State 48 h.p. 
are the approximate average consump- 
tions per industrial establishment. 
Forty-two per cent. of the total in- 
dustrial load of New York State is 
concentrated in only six cities. Ex- 
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APPARATUS 
1918 1919 

IBATLORIGS wis eiemiciste, vas $3,351,838 | $4,800,668 
CATBOUS ices yess sis 1,525,128 1,672,106 
Dynamos or inet ok 

tors ae 2,688,169 4,269,103 
Fans 818,338 1,297,017 
Heating an 

appliances 533,988 1,222,886 
Insulated wire and 

Cable: cep cane ners 5,730,766 8,683,304 
Interior wiring sup- 

plies, including fix- 3 

LURES chiens ave 1,532,309 1,926,177 
Are’ lamps. /saucene ss 13,308 14,550 
Carbon-filament 

Tamaps agar sues eaie 144,761 166,294 
Metal-filament lamps 3,182,516 4,465,075 
Magnetos, spark 

*DIUES; OCC.) srcencsrete 3,167,325 3,020,610 
Meters and measur- 

ing instruments... 1,592,195 2,618,400 
Matorg iste sinisses ¢ 6,598,664 | 10,677,354 
Rheostats and @n- 

trollers:iiiiaeecouhes 212,059 434,413 
Switches and acces- 

BOKLES aan desuies 2,229,023 2,663,327 
Telegraph appara- 

tus, sini eda 

Tess waere 4 294,297 765,011 
Telephones .. 2,566,929 3,135,851 
Transformers 2,343,968 4,423,007 
ANT MOLWOT Reser mists 16,021,380 | 24.457,147 

POE AM Dates sate $54,546,961 | $80,712,316 
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tremely high demands have character- 
ized central-station performance dur- 
ing the year. In the main these have 
been due to the growth of industrial 
motor and heating appliance load. Be- 
cause of its immense capacity, the al- 
most instantaneous increased demand 
which raised the peak load of the New 
York Edison Co. from 250,000 . to 
425,000 h.p. on the afternoon of June 
20 should be recorded. This peak was 
due to a sudden storm overclouding 
the city to such an extent that prac- 
tically the full lighting load of all 
office and commercial establishments 
was placed on the lines. 

The capacity of the stations of the 
New England states was increased by 
50 per cent. and the connected load by 
75 per cent. during the four years of 
the war, yet through increased effi- 
ciency the fuel consumption was de- 
creased by 10 per cent. per kilowatt- 
hour. Several important inter con- 
nections contributed to this saving. 
A recent report of the Bureau of the 
Census covering statistics for 1918 
indicates that 12,857,988 h.p. from 
primary sources was developed. Of 
this, some 8,389,389 h.p., or about 
4 y 
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two-thirds, was generated by steam; 
4,251,423 h.p., or about one-third, by 
water; and 217,186 h.p. by internal 
combustion engines. The aggregate 
output of electrical energy for 1918 
was 25,438,611,417 kw.-hr. 

Continued increase in motor load 
has caused a lower average power 
factor. To offset this new: load-dis- 
patching schedules and a wider use of 
over-excited synchronous motors have 
been adopted. A new device called 
the oscillating phase advancer, for use 
with wound-rotor induction motors, 
also has proved successful in raising 
power factor. This tendency towards 
lower power factors has heen the 
source of many new rate schedules 
which have been designed to encourage 
the use of apparatus of higher power- 
factor characteristics. 


Interconnection of power sources ; 


has helped to supply the demand for 
more power and to regulate the dis- 
tribution of undesirable low-power- 
factor loads. In New York City alone 
the loads of some 72 private plants 
were transferred to central-station 
service, largely because of the scarcity 
of fuel and operators. Within the 
past five years the number of munic- 
ipal stations has increased 50 per cent. 
whereas the privately owned stations 
have increased only 15 per cent.. In 
the same period our aggregate central- 
station output has practically doubled. 
A certain tendency toward larger 
water-power projects has been noted. 
The U.S. Geological Survey estimates 
that only one-sixth of the available 
water power of the country is now, 
being utilized (see also IX, U. S. 
Geological Survey). In the central 
and northern sections of California 
hydro-electric development to replace 
the lack of fuel oil and in order to 
earry the increasing irrigation and 
industrial load is imperative. To re- 
lieve the situation a 10,000 kw. line 
has recently bridged the gap which 
separated important systems in that 
region and tied together the large 
systems from San Francisco to the 
southern part of Oregon. It is esti- 
mated that this connection will save 
20,000 bbl. of oil annually in the 
city of San Francisco alone. 

A competent authority has stated 
that the power capacity of steam 
turbo-alternators can be increased by 
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three or four times the capacity of 
the largest present units with equal 
factors of safety (see also Mechanical 
Engineering, infra). The Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co. of New York 
City has operated a newly installed 
60,000-kw three-cylinder  cross-com- 
pound turbine unit, consisting of three 
20,000-kw. generators mechanically 
driven by one high-pressure and 
two low-pressure turbines and elec- 
trically connected in parallel, deliver- 
ing 25-cycle energy at 11,000 volts. 
The Niagara Falls Power Co. has 
placed orders for three 32,500-kw. 
water-turbine units rated at three 
phase, 60 cycles, 12,000 volts, to be 
operated with grounded neutral. Each 
turbine and generator will weigh ap- 
proximately 300 tons. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
has under construction two 50,000 
ky.-a., three-phase, 25-cycle, 187-r.p.m., 
vertical-shaft water-wheel units to be 
installed at Queenstown. These five 
enormous units far exceed the capacity 
of the largest water-wheel generators 
now in operation. A recent Govern- 
ment: report by authorities of the 
Dominion of Canada showed that in 
1917 Canada had 470 central stations 
aggregating 1,844,600 h.p., 90 per 
eent. of which was generated by water 
power. 

In the field of switchboard appa- 
ratus progress has been made in the 
development of a standard unit plun- 
ger-type relay with less parts, with , 
better electrical and mechanical char- 
acteristics, and adjustable to give in- 
stantaneous, inverse time-limit, and 
definite time-limit operation. A new 
type of air break disconnecting switch 
has been designed to operate at 100,- 
000 volts with rating of 5,000 ky.-a. on 
the charging current of a 100-mile 
line. Its suecessful application and 
economies of construction should make 
it adaptable to a large field of use- 
fulness. Lightning-protective appa- 
ratus has been improved by the use of 
a combined sphere and horn gap be- 
tween the line and arrester, the points, 
horns, and spheres giving selective 
discharges from high-frequency surges 
of various wave fronts. 

Predicted transmission at 250,000 
volts has not yet been tried out al- 
though it has been suggested that a 
220,000-volt line should interconnect 
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all the major central stations between 
Boston and Washington, D. C. De- 
tailed investigation proved the entire 
practicability of this installation. A 
110,000-volt line crossing the St. Law- 
rence River on a span of 4,800 ft. be- 
tween towers 350 ft. high has been 
constructed. 

Electric Transportation.—Many in- 
teresting facts concerning the status 
of the electric-railway industry of the 
United States were brought out by a 
special commission appointed by the 
President to examine into its condi- 
tion. On May 31, 1919, a total of 62 
companies having 5,912 miles of single 
track were in the hands of receivers; 
60 lines having 763 miles of track 
had been sold as junk; and 38 lines 
having 257 miles of track had been 
abandoned. Thus approximately 16 
per cent. of the total electric-railway 
mileage of the country had been ad- 
versely affected by war conditions. 
The total investment in the electric- 
railway industry approximated $6,- 
000,000,000 at this time. Operating 
expenses have increased by an average 
of 20 per cent. whereas operating 
revenues have increased only about 
six per cent. These conditions have 
necessitated increases in fares in 
some 425 cities and have led 
to trials of many types of cars and 
changed conditions of service in an at- 
tempt to lower operating costs. Auto- 
matic, one-man operated cars have 
been tested and found satisfactory in 
cities of populations up to 400,000. 
Service has been speeded up by adop- 
tion of the front-entrance and pay-as- 
you-leave center-exit type of car. The 
trailer has been helpful in handling 
rush-hour traffic. The zone system 
has been tried in many cities; on the 
whole, however, it cannot be rated as 
highly satisfactory. New rates of 
fare have ranged from six cents to 10 
cents. (See also X, Public Services.) 

The approximate  electric-railway 
mileage at the end of 1919 was 50,000 
miles of trolley track and 8,300 miles 
of heavy trunk lines. Some 441,700 
miles of unelectrified steam lines still 
offer hope of electrification in the 
future. Some 400 electric locomotives 
of 20 different*types haul the main- 
line traffic. The annual coal and fuel- 
oil consumption for steam-locomotive 
operation approximates 125,000,000 


tons. On the basis of an operating 
economy of 2.2 lb. of coal per kw.-hr.,. 
the annual requirements for electrifi- 
cation of all present steam mileage: 
would be about 40,000,000 tons, thus. 
saving 85,000,000 tons of coal per 
year, or about one-sixth of the entire 
coal consumption of the country. 

No great increase in main-line elec- 
trification was made during 1919. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway increased its electrification 
to a total of 660 miles by putting in 
operation 218 miles of track through 
the Cascade Mountains. Substations 
on this branch are supplied at 110,000 
volts and deliver 3,000 volts to the 
trolley.. The electrified system of the 
Great Northern ’'Railway operated its 
full traffic over 75,120 miles in 1918 at 
an operating cost of 0.3545 cents per 
mile. In this case electric locomotives 
of 1,000 h.p. handled traffic in the Cas- 
cade Mountains on a grade of 1.7 per 
cent. These two pioneers in main- 
line electrification have no hesitancy 
in extending their electrified systems. 
Regenerative braking continues to be 
favored in heavy-duty service. Specific 
tests have shown that a train on a 
two per cent. down grade has returned 
to the line 42 per cent. of the power 
taken to pull it up the grade. The 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ap- . 


proximates a regeneration equivalent 
to 1l per cent. of the total power 
used. Automatic substations have 
been installed on a number of new 
extensions and in some cases have dis- 
placed attended stations. In all cases 
their operation has been efficient and 
economical. One of these installa- 
tions includes a two-unit synchronous- 
converter equipment controlled to pro- 
vide automatic operation of the units 
singly or in parallel as required by 
the load. No radical new departures 
in general type or equipment of loco- 
motive or electric-railway rolling stock 
have been noted. ‘S ‘ 
The Government has continued to 
be the chief advocate of electric 
marine propulsion. Departing from 
the path of conservative adoption of 
untried propelling machinery, several 
years ago the naval collier Jupiter was 
equipped with electric propulsion ap- 
paratus. Since that time _ super- 
dreadnoughts 


with even greater success. Recently 
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the Secretary of the Navy gave testi- 
mony to the House of Representatives 
to the effect that the New Mewico, the 
first superdreadnought to be so oper- 
ated, had attained a speed of 211% 
knots with a displacement of 1,000 
tons in excess of her designed capacity, 
while her rated speed was 21 knots 
at normal capacity. During these 
tests 3,100 h.p. was developed, whereas 
her rated output was 26,500 h.p. At 
a cruising speed of 10 knots she 
steamed on 25 per cent. less fuel oil 
than the best steam-turbine-driven 
battleship. Electric drive has not 
been tried out on merchant ships, but 
there is reason to believe that it may 

be widely adopted in the future. 
Electrical Communicaton.—On July 
31, 1919, the telegraph and telephone 
systems of the country were returned 
to their respective owners by Act of 
Congress. Government control did 
much to codrdinate the methods of 
communication. To some extent con- 
templated improvements by private 
owners were hindered, but a new dis- 
tribution of traffic loads was estab- 
lished which would have been impos- 
sible without unity of control. (See 
also XIX, Telegraphs and Telephones.) 
_ The automatic telephone has had 
another year of remarkable growth. 
Its importance is further established 
by successful interconnection with 
manually controlled systems. Some 
129,000 stations in Los Angeles, al- 
most equally divided between the two 
systems, were interconnected and have 
given excellent service. Multiplex 
telephony, mentioned in the YEAR 
Book for 1918 (p. 587), assumed great 
importance in 1919, Added traffic 
possibilities on existing lines may be 
increased from three to five times. 
The principle of multiplex operation 
depends upon the use of vacuum-tube 
apparatus which automatically sepa- 
rates the voice currents from different 
stations and by selective tuning pro- 
duces “carrier currents” of various 
frequencies which are then trans- 
mitted over the single circuit to sim- 
ilar selective receiving tubes at the 
distant end. The future holds prom- 
ise of great development for multiplex 
telephony. Inductive interference has 
been largely eliminated by codrdinated 
transpositions of telephone and power 
eables. Where such transpositions 
5 


were not feasible, resonant shunts 
have proven e’“ective. 

Telegraph-line construction has been 
made more permanent by using 
stronger and shorter poles and by de- 
creasing the spans. Although this 
points to unsightly line construction, 
there is noted a certain trend towards 
an almost universal adoption of under- 
ground cables within city limits, and 
in the future this may even extend 
into the open country. Telephone 
transmission favors the use of gal- 
vanized wire on crossarms where the 
route contains 10 to 15 circuits, with 
the use of twisted-pair wire held to a 
minimum for connections between 
pole line and subscribers’ premises. 
Where future growth indicates an ex- 
cess of 200 or 300 circuits, under- 
ground cable is favored. Wire of 
smaller cross section, even down to 
No. 24 gauge, is theoretically practi- 
cable for small circuits in local ex- 
change zones, and considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the economies 
of smaller sizes. 

The commercial development and 
application of vacuum tubes (thermo- 
ionic devices) to all branches of tele- 
phony and telegraphy is affording re- 
markably sensitive transmission in 
both physical and wireless systems. 
By means of these tubes, specially 
designed and tuned for the various 
operating conditions, telephone com- 
munication to and between airplanes 
is entirely practicable; the radio com- 
pass locates positions of airplanes and 
ships at sea; and even the submerged 
submarine has been able to communi- 
cate with the hydroplane above the 
water. Electric currents heretofore too 
minute to be detected have been ampli- 
fied through ranges hitherto not within 
practical control. Used. as detectors, 
amplifiers, oscillators, and modulators, 
vacuum tubes have taken the foremost 
place in the electrical field for the 
year 1919. The rate of production 
early in 1919 was 1,200,000 per year. 
Since military needs have been re- 
duced, this rate has been cut, but the 
increase in the application of vacuum 
tubes seems to indicate that the war 
demand will soon be equaled. 

Paralleling the invention of the re- 
cording telegraph for wire systems, a 
recording device for radio signals has 
been successfully applied. Heretofore 
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it has been impossible to receive wire- 
less signals at the speed with which 
they could be sent. The wireless re- 
cording instrument, however, has been 
standardized to receive 200 words per 
minute. whereas an expert operator is 
limited to some 35 words. <A photo- 
graphie record indicates the dots and 
dashes of the message which can be 
deciphered at leisure. Radio- trans- 
mission by the “sustained wave train” 
is largely displacing the “spark” sys- 
tem. High-frequency generators have 
made this practicable. The develop- 
ment of wireless will soon reach a 
point where connections between Aus- 
tralia and Canada or New York and 
Pekin will be commercially practi- 
cable. Airplane and dirigible naviga- 
. tion across the Atlantie in 1919 (see 
Aeronautics, infra) owed its success 
largely to the perfection of radio 
facilities stimulated through war re- 
search. Restrictions covering the use 
of amateur, technical, and experimen- 
tal radio stations were removed by the 
Navy Department on April 15, 1919, 
thus adding a new field for the ad- 
vancement of wireless research and in- 
vention. 

Electric Illumination.—Intensive 
study of the effects of proper lighting 
on production has suggested the desir- 
ability of greatly increased intensities. 
In fact, the belief is becoming quite 
general that intensities of illumination 
should be raised far above those which 
are now used, not only in the indus- 
tries, but also in highway, office, and 
home lighting. Standard lamps for 
industrial purposes range from 75 to 
1,000 watts, and for office and home 
illumination from 25 to 60 watts. A 
decided tendency toward the increased 
use of the 50-watt lamp, replacing the 
25 and 40-watt sizes, has been noted. 
About 90 per cent. of all lamps sold 
were of the tungsten-filament type. 
The gas-filled lamp had its greatest 
sale in the 75-and 100-watt sizes. 
Changes in design and improvements 
of incandescent lamps have been of 
minor importance during the last two 
years. A 900-watt, 30-amp., 30-volt 
incandescent lamp and a 600-watt, 
20-amp. 30-volt lamp have been 
standardized for motion-picture pro- 
jection and have proven successful. 
They are tubular in shape instead of 
round as formerly. <A 50-watt white 


glass gas-filled incandescent lamp with 
a tipless bulb, giving excellent diffu- 
sion, has recently come upon the mar- 
ket and the initial sales indicate a 
large demand for it. A “mill-type” 
incandescent lamp which mounts the 
filament by a flexible steel wire to the 
base to absorb vibrations is in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

The War ‘Department developed 
many new lighting units during the 
war. Perhaps the most spectacular 
was a high-intensity mobile search- 
light five times as powerful as former 
models, giving 250,000,000 beam e, p. 
Its. metal reflector was 60 in. in 
diameter and the are current was 500 
amp. Miniature lamps for flash lights 
and automobile service sold in enor- 
mous quantites during the war. The 
railways of the country are adopting 
and standardizing headlamp specifica- 
tions, but these are not yet ready for 
publication. 

No material change in street-light- 
ing design has been noted during 1919. 
The incandescent lamp stil] is favored 
over the are lamp. Recent develop- 
ments in transformers permit of auto- 
matic control of series street-lighting 
circuits at any distance from the 
power house, thus eliminating the ex- 


pense of constant-current control at - 


distant points. An interesting new 
development is the operation of street 
lamps from existing multiple or house 
circuits, in which the lamps are con- 
controlled by clock switches. Exten- 
sive use of the automobile for touring 
is creating a demand for better lighted 
highways outside city limits. Decora- 
tive lighting, which lagged under re- 
strictions and for economic reasons 
during the war, has been prominently 
featured in many large cities, largely 
for the purpose of weleoming and do- 
ing honor to returning soldiers and 
sailors. 

No definite data on the amount of 
fuel saved through “daylight saving” 
can be given since the abnormal 
changes in load prevented accurate 
estimates. It is claimed by certain 
authorities that approximately five 


per cent. of the normal consumption — 


of central stations was saved. Con- 
gress definitely terminated daylight 
saving by Act of Oct. 26, 1919 (see I,, 
Congre ess; and XVI, Agricultural heh, 
aelation)s 
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Research and Invention.—The an- 
nual report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards emphasizes the 
special work being done with vacuum 
tubes and X-ray “apparatus. During 
1919 the Bureau has also been active 
in the development of standards of re- 
sistance, inductance, and capacity. 
The American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has codperated with the 
electrical manufacturers to investigate 
and standardize electrie-cable char- 
acteristics, such as heating, insulation, 
ete. The National Research Council 
recently organized a special committee 
for research in the field of. insulation 
and insulators. The general trend of 
research is dominated “by the work be- 
ing done on vacuum tubes, involving 
studies of atomic phenomena, and by 
insulation investigations. Particular 
attention has been given to dielectric 
losses and potential : stresses in dielec- 
trics with special reference to three- 
conductor cables. Much work on 
porcelain insulators of all types has 
been done. The mechanical strength, 
hardness, density, absorption, and 
equalization of potential gradients 
have been extensively studied. (See 
also XXIII, Physics.) 

Applications of Electricity.—Indus- 
trial applications of electrical energy 

_ during 1919 continued along the lines 
under development in 1918. The fea- 
tures of the year have been the use of 
electric energy for melting and refin- 
ing steel; in shrinking pits and fur- 
naces; in brass furnaces; in coke- 
baking ovens: heat treatment of cast- 
ings and forgings; spot and are weld- 
ing; applications in the chemical in- 
dustry; and a very great increase in 
standardized motor drive, especially 
in the steel and metal-working in- 
dustries. The impetus given by war 
activities naturally is reflected in this 
summary. 

Steel having an ultimate tensile 
strength of 90,000 lb. per square inch 
and an elastic limit of 50,000 lb. per 
square inch has been consistently pro- 
duced by the electric furnace and with 
considerable economy over the coke- 
fired furnaces (see also XXIII, Flec- 
trochemistry). Furnaces up to 3,000 
ky.-a. capacity have been used. The 
kilowatt-hours per ton of steel aver- 
‘age 600 to 800. Brass furnaces up 
to 300 kw. capacity have been success- 
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fully operated. Gun furnaces for 
shrinking purposes were made as 
large as seven feet in diameter and 90 
1A long, consuming 1,000 kw. in 1,728 
heating units with an overall thermal 
efficiency of 80 per cent. Electric fur- 
naces have been used extensively for 
heat treatment of crank shafts, 
east-steel anchor chains, draw-bar 
knuckles, blooms and billets, drop 
forgings, castings and rails. These 
parts were used in ships, armored cars 
and tractors (tanks), automobiles, 
and airplanes. Electric heating de- 
vices purchased for household use dur- 
ing 1918 were practically double the 
sales for 1914. The following esti- 
mated numbers of devices were in use 
in May, 1919: 150,000 grills, 90,000 
heating pads, 10,000 teapots, 250,000 
radiators, 4,000,000 irons, 480,000 
toasters, 150,000 percolators, 40,000 
chafing dishes, 250,000 disks, 50,000 
ranges and hot plates, 35,000 water 
heaters, and 25,000 miscellaneous. 
These figures, showing the increase in 
heating-appliance load for industrial 
and household purposes, support the 
contention that the heating load may 
eventually surpass all other loads in 
total volume. 

The theory and practice of electric 
welding, particularly are welding, ad- 
vanced more in 1918 and 1919 than in 
20 years previously. Spot-welding 
machines up to 700 kv.-a. for welding 
steel plates up to 1% in. thick were 
manufactured and tested. These tests, 
however, left much to be desired. 
The electrodes were capable of with- 
standing only five to 20 welds owing 
to the great density of current and 
pressures applied. The commercial 
application of spot welding heavy 
plates must therefore await further 
development. On the other hand, are 
welding, principally with bare-metal 
electrodes, was applied successfully 
and economically by hundreds of weld- 
ers. Both alternating and direct cur- 
rent were used, the latter being fa- 
vored because of its ease of manipula- 
tion and more consistent results. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation with the 
assistance of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and manufac- 
turing concerns made exhaustive stud- 
ies of welding in all its branches. 
The rapid production of Liberty mot- 
ors, ships, automobiles, and ordnance 
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in the United States during the war 
owed its success largely to various 
forms of welding. 

Ather important applications in- 
clude the use of electric power for the 
production of synthetic nitrogen and 
other chemicals (see also XXIII, Llec- 
trochemistry). A new Government 
nitrogen plant requiring an initial 
capacity of a 60,000-kw. generator and 
an ultimate capacity of 120,000 kw. 
was installed at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
The iron and steel industries required 
some 900,000 kw. capacity during 
1919, of which about 650,000 kw. was 
for motor drive and 250,000 kw. for 
electric furnaces. Electric precipita- 
tion of solids from gases has assumed 
considerable importance in the last 
few years and may become widely used 
in the future. 

Bibliography.—The major part of 
the foregoing review has been ex- 
tracted from technical papers and edi- 
torials published during 1919 in the 
Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Transactions 
of the Illuminating Dngineering So- 
ciety, Hlectrical World, General Elec- 


tric Review, Electric Journal, and 
Llectric Railway Journal. The fol- 
lowing important books on electrical 
science and enginecring were pub- 
lished during 1919: 


AUSTIN, F. E.—Ezamples in Alternating 

ee (Los Angeles, Austin Publ. 
oO. 

Barr, J. R.—Principles of Direct-Cur- 
rent Electrical Engineering. (New 
York, Isaac Putnam and Sons.) 

FAIRCHILD, C. B.—T raining for the Elec- 
tric Railway Business. (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott.) 

JACKSON, D. C.—Hlementary Electricity 
een ke (New York, Macmil- 
an. 

JACOBY, A.—Electricity in 
(Philadelphia, Blakiston.) 
KIRKINAN, M. M.—BZlectricity Applied to 
Vata (Chicago, Cropley Phillips 


Medicine. 


oO. 

Prnper, Harold.—Electricity and Mag- 
netism for Hngineers. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill.) 

RIDEAL, BE. K.—Industrial Electrometal- 
lurgy. (New York, Van Nostrand.) 
STILL, Alfred.—Zlectric Power Transmis- 

sion. (New York, McGraw-Hill.) 

—Principles of Transformer De- 
(New York, Wiley.) 

TIMBIn, W. H., and Hiapir, H. H.—Zs- 
sentials of Alternating Currents. 
(New York, Wiley.) 

WILLIAMS, J. C.—Cutting Central Sta- 
tion Oosts. (New York, Wiley.) 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Catyin W. Rice and Leon CAMMEN 


General Conditions.—In many re- 
spects the world is now passing 
through the same condition that was 
created in England in the Middle Ages 
by the so-called Black Death. That 
plague reduced the available manual 
labor to an extent sufficient to cause 
a permanent rise in the wage level, 
and it was undoubtedly the prime con- 
tributing cause of the development of 
mechanical arts in Great Britain. 
But there is an important difference in 
the situation of to-day, namely, that 
the wealth of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the tremendous destruction during 
the four years of the war, is thousands 
of times greater than it was in medi- 
eval England. What we have to do, 
therefore, is to meet an increased de- 
mand for goods with depleted ranks 
of labor. This means more intensive 
production and a wider use of mechan- 
ical appliances. 

In a previous issue of the YEAR 
Book (1917, p. 555) the prediction 
was made that the end of the war 
would see a material reduction in the 
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standard hours of labor because of the 
necessity of more intensive utilization . 
of labor. This prediction is coming 
true, in spite of lowered production, 
due to the erroneous conception of cer- 
tain leaders of labor, sincere though 
they may be, that lessened hours of la- 
bor will better distribute the available 
work among a greater number. The 
expected adjustment is being grad- 
ually carried out, unfortunately not 
always in as orderly a manner as 
might be desired. (See also XV, La- 
bor.) 

Another apparent tendency which 
may be expected vitally to affect the 
future of all industries is the in- 
creased value placed on scientific and 
engineering research as a result of its 
great achievements during the war, 
and also of the necessity for automatic 
machinery to offset in part the high 
cost of labor. The novel and impor-. 
tant problems brought up by war con- 
ditions required immediate solution 
and theoretical and “practical” men ~ 
were brought, together to solve 
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them who would not have codperated 
under any ordinary or previous condi- 
tions. As a result of such codpera- 
tion not only were many problems 
solved that would have baftled each of 
the participants individually, but both 
classes acquired respect for each other 
and a new insight into what could be 
done by such organized and codpera- 
tive research. There can be no doubt 
that from now on American industries 
and universities will keep in touch to 
an extent undreamed of some: five or 
six years ago, except in Germany. 
Such codperation, not generally real- 
ized elsewhere, has existed in Ger- 
many for years and materially con- 
tributed to the strides made by Ger- 
man industry in the 30 years before 
the war. 

Steam Engineering.—The question 
as to the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of very large steam-tur- 
bine units has been a very live one 
during the past three or four years. 
As shown by J. F. Johnson in a paper 
before the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the large turbine 
has undoubted advantages in simplic- 
ity of operation. Take, for example, 
a district with the maximum peak re- 
quirement of 600,000 kw. To ensure 


_ reliability it is decided to generate in 


three stations of approximately equal 
size operating in parallel and having 
one spare unit for each five in service 
during the peak. If 20,000-kw. units 
were used, there would be 30 operat- 
ing and six spare units, a total of 36 
units, 12 in each station. If 60,000- 
kw. units were used, there would be 
10 operating and two spare units, a 
total of 12, four. in each station. 
Everything else being equal, the in- 
stallation and operating costs per kilo- 
watt of output would be less in the lat- 
ter case; the dependability of the en- 
tire system would be greater because 
of the smaller number of operations 
of starting and stopping; but, on the 
other hand, the wreck of one big unit 
might cause greater disturbance than 
the wreck of a small unit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, everything is not 
equal, and the improved methods of 
manufacture and the great care paid 
to the desien of large units makes 
their reliability, as a class, higher 
than that of the small unit. 

The subject has been taken up by 
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the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion and a report of its Prime Movers 
Committee has recently been pub- 
lished. It is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that, in general, higher efficien- 
cies at equal or less cost per kilowatt 
of output can be obtained as the size 
of the unit is increased, particularly 
in capacities up to 30,000 kw., but it 
cannot be assumed that the size of sin- 
gle-shaft units can be increased indefi- 
nitely. It would appear, in the opin- 
ion of the Committee, that with the 
present prevailing frequencies, speeds, 
and the recognized factors of safety, 
efficiency, and cost, the size of systems 
to-day will hardly warrant units larg- 
er than 30,000-kw. capacity. At the 
same time turbines of such sizes as 
60,000 kw. are actually being em- 
ployed by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. of New York City (see 
also Electrical Engineering, supra), 
but as the stations are of a capacity 
of the order of 200,000 kw., these big 
machines are comparatively small 
units considering the total station ca- 
pacity. “In the last two years there 
have been several wrecks of the ex- 
tremely large units of recent manufac- 
ture. They should not be taken, how- 
ever, as a measure of quality for this 
type of machinery, because they were 
produced under unusually unfavorable 
conditions which do not now exist. 

That the turbine of capacity in ex- 
cess of 30,000 kw. is attractive to 
power-plant men is shown by the fact 
that the Duquesne Light Co. of Pitts- 
burgh has recently installed a 45,000- 
kw. cross-compound steam turbine. 
This turbine has a new feature, in 
that a device is installed for cutting 
out one side of the turbine if for any 
reason its immediate removal from 
service becomes necessary, and this de- 
vice may also operate automatically. 
By this means the 45,000-kw. machine 
has the flexibility of a 22,500-kw. unit. 

In addition to using larger units 
for power generation, power-plant en- 
gineers have for some time considered 
the economies possible from another 
source, namely, from the use of high- 
pressure and superheated steam. In 
a paper read before the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers (London) it is 
shown that a good case can be made 
out for a jump to 600 lb. pressure 
with a total temperature of 700° to 
1 
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800° F., but this would involve a con- 
siderable amount of development and 
experimental work. On the other 
hand, it appears that practically all 
designs of existing apparatus can be 
so modified as to admit of pressures 
from 350 to 400 lb. per square inch. 

If pressures of 500 to 600 Ib. per 
square inch be adopted, radical 
changes will have to be made in pres- 
ent boiler construction. All square 
boxes and headers will have to be elim- 
inated, the drums and tubes made 
smaller in diameter, and the design of 
the boiler made more elastic. The 
type of boiler will probably assume 
the appearance of a flash boiler with 
practically no steam or water reserve, 
fired by gas on the surface-combustion 
principle. There are already boiler 
concerns willing to supply commercial- 
ly boilers for a working pressure of 
475 lb. per sq. in. with steam super- 
heated to a final temperature of 700° 
F. That the industry is , getting 
ready for such conditions is shown 
by the adoption (by the Kansas Light 
& Power Co.) of steel ecomomizers. 
The conditions of boiler operation of 
the present day lead to increasingly 
high flue-gas temperatures and greater 
quantity of gases passed in a unit 
time interval. These conditions are 
favorable to the employment of econo- 
mizers, especially with large boilers. 
But as the pressure rises, cast iron, 
which has hitherto been used exclu- 
sively for this type of apparatus, be- 
comes less and less reliable, and steel 
has to be adopted. In the present 
case the economizer is made up of two 
parts, the low-pressure section of cast 
iron and the high-pressure section of 
steel, the construction of the latter be- 
ing somewhat like the section of a 
Sterling boiler. 

With higher steam pressures the 
temperature of saturation is raised, 
and because of this greater care must 
be exercised over the quality of the 
water used for the boiler feed. A 
feedwater that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory at 300° F. in a modern tubular 
Aoiler might be quite unsuitable for 
use in a flash boiler. The quantity of 
air, carbon dioxide, and oxygen have 
to be kept down to a minimum, and 
also the non-soluble salts that are gen- 
erally in the water discharged from 
an ordinary lime-soda water softener. 
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In this connection it is of interest to 
note an investigation recently car- 
ried out in England on atmospheric 
pollution by gases escaping from 
power plants and industrial estab- 
lishments. The report of this inves- 
tigation points out that a large pro- 
portion of the gases and dust com- 
ing from the smokestacks of fac- 
tories and chemical plants are ab- 
sorbed by rain water and in this way 
return first to the ground and eventu- 
ally to the factory boilers, where they 
are apt to play havoc with the boiler 
plates and tubes. This would indicate 
that air in some cities that is not 
good for the lungs of their inhabitants 
is also bad for the metal in the boil- 
ers of their factories. 

Outside of the developments indi- 
cated above there have been compara- 
tively few notable novelties in the 
field of steam engineering generally. 
A good deal of progress has been made 
in the design of small and medium- 
sized turbines for mechanical drives, 
which have been finding an increased 
application in the direct drive of 
pumps, fans, and other moderate-speed 
apparatus. Rather novel is a new 
type of pneumatic steam-engine gov- 
ernor recently developed by an Ameri- 
can concern, in which air replaces the 


metal balls and weights as well as the © 


connecting linkage levers between the 
centrifugal elements and the valves. 
The only running part is a plane disk 
with vanes on the side of it which is 
bolted to the end of the shaft. Air 
forms the connecting medium between 
it and the other moving parts, and 
these move only on a change of speed 
due to a change of load. 

Fuels.—The rising cost of fuel dur- 
ing recent years has led to intensive 
research for means of better utiliza- 
tion of the fuels available and utiliza- 
tion of kinds of fuel to which but little 
attention was formerly paid. During 
this period the use of pulverized fuel 
has become definitely established and 
methods have been developed for 
burning such cheaper grades of coal 
as lignite. In Germany extensive 


work has been done towards evolving | 


methods for burning small coke under 
boilers. In addition to these, several 
developments of a still more basic na- 
ture have recently taken place. It is 
stated that the Submarine Defense As- 
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sociation, a patriotic organization es- 
tablished during the war, has suc- 
ceeded in developing a colloidal fuel 
consisting of a fuel oil in which pul- 
verized coal is held in suspension. Be- 
cause of this consistency the fuel flows 
freely through preheated pipes to 
burners equipped to burn fuel oil, and 
a considerable saving in the overall 
cost of the fuel is claimed. A special 


_ material was needed to cause the pul- 


verized coal to be held in suspension 
in the fuel oil, but no data of its na- 
ture have been published as yet. An- 
other application of the colloidal-sus- 
pension principle to production of 
fuel has been made with pressure-still 
residuals which hitherto have been 
quite neglected. From these residu- 
als a fuel. is prepared very low in sul- 
phur and therefore especally appli- 
cable to making high-grade alloy 
steels. Research has also been done 
on blending petroleum oils: and coal 
tars to ascertain whether it is prac- 
ticable so to stabilize the mixture that 
free coke and asphaltic substances will 
not settle out but will produce a sta- 
ble liquid fuel that can be shipped, 
piped, and stored. 

Still greater possibilities for the fu- 
ture are promised by another develop- 
ment in fuel conservation, namely, 


_ low-temperature distillation of coal. 


Such distillation is carried out in 
closed retorts at temperatures rang- 
ing from 700° to 1,200° F. and gives a 
coke good enough for use in a fuel bed 
under low draft. In addition to this, 
various by-products are obtained, such 
as tar, gas, and moderate amounts of 
ammonium sulphate. The important 
feature of this process, however, is, 
that if it is carried out in plants _us- 
ing 50 tons or more of coal per 24 


hours and operating continuously 24. 


hours per day, the by-products recoy- 
ered have a value sufficient to pay for 
the coal and the distillation and yet 
give enough heat units to carry on the 
work of the plant. In this way, for 
all practical purposes, the plant would 
obtain its fuel free. 
Internal-Combustion Engineering. 
—It was known for some time béfore 
the armistice that important progress 
had been made in several fields relat- 
ing to-internal-combustion engines of 
the constant-volume type, that is, the 
engines used in motor cars, tractors. 


and airplanes and to a large extent for 
the propulsion of small and medium- 
sized motor boats; but it was only 
when the veil of military secrecy was 
lifted that the extent of this progress 
made became apparent. An important 
contribution to our knowledge of en- 
gine design and operation was made, 
for example, in the publication of the 
description of the Liberty motor and 
of the extensive experimental research 
earried out by the Government at 
McCook Field, at Dayton, Ohio. This 
research covered not only development 
work on the Liberty engine itself, but 
also extensive and careful experimen- 
tation on carburetion, cooling, lubrica- 
tion, crankshaft design, ete. (see also 
Aeronautics, infra). 

Several tendencies are becoming ap- 
parent as a result of the work car- 
ried on during the war. The use of 
air-cooled engines for airplanes has 
materially increased our knowledge of 
the design of engines of this type, with 
the result that already a more exten- 
sive application of air-cooled engines 
for motor-car use is in prospect. Thus 
far, it has appeared principally in 
England, although in America also a 
new air-cooled motor car has been 
placed on the market. This car, how- 
ever, was largely designed before the 
entrance of this country into the war. 
The use of aluminium-alloy pistons 
has apparently come to stay, and im- 
proved types of pistons which permit 
far better cooling than the conven- 
tional type have made their appear- 
ance. The Ricardo piston, for ex- 
ample, has been successfully used in 
several thousand British tank en- 
gines. In the field of lubrication like- 
wise important progress has been 
made, Extensive tests have given a 
clearer insight into the properties of 
oils suitable for various kinds of en- 
gines. This enabled the building up 
of lubricants especially suited to given 
conditions and, among other things, 
made it possible to use mineral-base 
lubricants for airplane engines to 
which formerly only castor oil was 
considered to be applicable. Better 
knowledge and better methods of test- 
ing of lubricants have also enabled 
the Air Service to reconstruct used 
oils from the crankeases of airplane 
engines at a great saving in money 
and material and without lowering 
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the standard of the lubricant required: 
for this work. 

The most important advance in in- 
ternal-combustion engineering, how- 
ever, probably consists in better knowl- 
edge of fuels and their behavior in en- 
gines. Tests on the Liberty engine, 
and particularly on special high-com- 
pression units, have given an oppor- 
tunity to observe the behavior of 
fuels, with the result that it proved to 
be possible to build up what may be 
considered as synthetic fuels that will 


withstand conditions under which 
such fuels as kerosene and gasoline 
become impracticable. Experiments 


with benzole and products of hydro- 
genation such as cyclohexane, as well 
as various mixtures of benzole, gaso- 
line, and alcohol, have shown that it 
is possible to produce fuels on which 
engines of the constant-volume type 
can be run with compressions as high 
as 200 lb. per square inch. It may be 
added in this connection, however, 
that the same experiments have shown 
that practically nothing is gained, at 
least in aeronautical engines of the 
present type, by carrying compression 
to such a height. 

Important new possibilities are be- 
ing opened by the application of the 
principle of superinduction, which 
means operating an engine with pres- 
sure in the cylinder at the end of the 
suction stroke above atmospheric pres- 
sure. The idea itself is not new. It 
has been used in two-stroke-cycle en- 
gine from their inception, and now and 
then it has also been applied to four- 
stroke-cycle engines, but the faulty 
designs of these engines in other re- 
spects prevented securing the full ben- 
efits from it. Lately, however, super- 
induction has been applied with a bet- 
ter understanding of the principles 
governing combustion and with high- 
ly gratifying results. This applica- 
tion of superinduction took place in 
two directions. First, it was applied 
to motor-car engines, for example, by 
Kessler, who used crankcase compres- 
sion for this purpose. Next it was 
applied to airplane engines to enable 
them to deliver full power at high al- 
titudes. In this latter application 
the air pump was driven by a turbine 
operating on the engine exhaust. 
Units involving great ingenuity of con- 
struction have been built on this prin- 


ciple by Professor Rateau in France 
and by Sanford A. Moss and E. Hh. 
Sherbondy in this country. Although 
tests at the Bureau of Standards in 
the special high-altitude laboratory 
have shown that superinduction does 
for the engine all that it is desired to 
do, experience in actual flights has so 
far given less gratifying results, due 
largely to the fact that constant-pitch 
propellers were used, which were 
driven at high altitudes at speeds in 
excess of those at which they gave the 
best efficiency. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that extensive work 
has been done on the subject of varia- 
ble-pitch propellers by Army engineers 
at the McCook Field. (See also 
Aeronautics, infra.) 

The great demand for Diesel oil en- 
gines during the period of the war, es- 
pecially to drive submarines, brought 
about certain developments in the de- 
sign of constant-pressure engines gen- 
erally, as a result of which new types 
have been produced in such number 
that designations such as Diesel, semi- 
Diesel, ete., have lost practically all 
their meaning. The Doxford oil en- 
gine, which was first built as a Diesel 
engine, has been changed to a_hot- 
surface type with solid injection of 
fuel, which latter feature, by the way, 
is rapidly gaining in favor among en-_ 
gine designers. In the Doxford en- 
gine the fuel pump is driven through 
a small crankshaft and a camshaft set 
at 120°, three rams being used so that 
the work may be divided over the rev- 
olution to eliminate the very heavy 
shock that would result if but one 
ram were used. These rams force the 
oil into two small air vessels initially 
charged with oil at a pressure of 1,000 
lb. per square inch, the ram pressure 
being 8,000 lb. per square inch. The 
remarkable feature about the con- 
struction of the pump is that no pack- 
ing is required notwithstanding the 
enormous pressure used. Radical de- 
parture from standard practice in this 
engine may also be seen in the fact 
that instead of attempting to keep 
the piston as cool as possible, every 
effort is made to allow the crown to 
reach a temperature of not less than 
1,000° F. It is the piston crown that 
forms the hot surface really firing 
the charge with heavy oil. In the 
Crogsley heavy-oil engine a spheroidal 
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shape of combustion chamber has been 
adopted, the arrangement being such 
as to create turbulence in the cham- 
ber and thereby to secure good mixing 
and good heating of the charge. 

The Still engine, claimed to he a 
novel type, has been announced in a 
lecture before the Royal Society of 
Arts in London. In this engine the 
jacket water is deliberately brought 
to a point of steam formation; the 
steam is then delivered to the engine 
and acts on the side of the piston op- 
posite to that on which the ignition of 
the mixture takes place. It is 
claimed that thereby a certain amount 
of heat otherwise lost to the cooling 
jacket is recovered by the steam ac- 
tion; furthermore, the cylinder walls 
are maintained at a higher pressure 
than would otherwise be possible and 
thereby a higher thermo-dynamic effi- 
ciency is secured. In this connection 
it may be well to call attention to a 
paper presented by Sir Dugald Clerk 
before the Northeast Coast Institution 
of Engineers on “The Limits of Ther- 
mal Efficiency in Internal-Combustion 
Engines,” in which it is shown that we 
have very nearly approached, at least 
as far as high-compression engines are 
concerned, the possible limits of ther- 
mal efficiency, and that in particular 
heat recovery from the water jacket 
does not promise any material saving. 

During the war there were many 
rumors on both the Allied and the 
Teutonic side of some wonderful im- 
provement in Diesel engines and of 
the development of a gas turbine of 
stupendous power. Information that 
has become available since the signing 
of the armistice shows that there was 
very little truth behind these rumors. 
Nevertheless, it should be recognized 
that work on gas turbines is continu- 
ing, and that it is becoming more and 
more likely that good results will soon- 
er or later be achieved with this type 
of prime mover. In fact, statements 
in the technical press would indicate 
that promising results have been ob- 
tained already with the so-called San- 
ders pressure turbine, in which the 
place of the cylinder and piston of the 
reciprocating engine is taken by two 
skew gears in mesh, a second pair of 
similar gears being used to compress 
the air needed to give firing condition 
to the mixture. 


Hydraulic Engineering.—The un- 
usually high cost of mineral fuel and 
its scarcity in several countries has 
naturally led to an increased interest 
in water-power development. War 
conditions were not conducive to ex- 
perimentation on new prime movers, 
but the vital necessity of keeping such 
as there were in operation led to in- 
creased attention to such subjects as 
governing of water turbines and flow 
conditions in pipes. On governors a 
large amount of work was done in 
France and Switzerland. Bouchayer 
and Viallet, two French engineers, 
have developed an automatic siphon- 
ing apparatus designed to arrest auto- 
matically the flow of water in piping 
under pressure whenever there has 
been a rupture of the piping. In the 
hydro-electric plant at Kubel, Switzer- 
land, a new type of Escher-Wyss gov- 
ernor has been employed. Its main 
feature lies in the fact that the inter- 
ruption of the governing movement is 
much closer in time to the emergency 
that produces it than it was in the 
older type of apparatus; in other 
words, the apparatus is far more re~ 
sponsive than it used to be. An en- 
tirely novel system of governing, 
known as the Seewer system, was also 
developed in Switzerland, for applica- 
tion in particular to Pelton wheels. 
In this system guide vanes are used 
on both sides of the needle in the dis- 
charge nozzle, the arrangement being 
such that ordinarily the stream is di- 
rected fully on to the wheel buckets 
but may be scattered, if desired, so as 
to produce only partial or no loading 
of the wheel. 

Another subject which attracted a 
good deal of attention was surging in 
pipes. In the Engineering News-Rec- 
ord for May 29, 1919, data are re- 
ported of tests made to determine the 
actual effect of varying the conditions 
in two pipes equipped with air cham- 
bers and of changing choke-gate areas. 
These tests have shown some of the 
factors that govern the amplitude of 
the surge and have indicated, among 
other things, that the shock due to the 
rapid start of a pump may be more se- 
vere than that due to the shut-down 
surge. An interesting chart has been 
given by C. Warington Anthony in the 
Engineering News-Record for July 24, 
under the name of “Hexagonal Chart 
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for Finding Velocity of Water in 
Pipes.” The chart takes account of 
those variable quantities, velocity of 
flow, coefficient of roughness, hydraul- 
ic mean radius, and slope, together 
with the powers to which these two 
last quantities are raised; yet, in spite 
of this apparent complexity, the chart 
is quite easy to handle. 

Railroad Engineering.—The year 
1919 has been fairly barren of impor- 
tant development in the railroad field. 
The four years of war have worn out 
railroad equipment to a tremendous 
extent, and the main problem‘has been 
to keep the wheels running with’ such 
equipment as was available and to add 
to it as fast as high prices, shortage 
of materials, and still greater short- 
age of labor permitted. Nevertheless, 
there have been a few things worthy 
of notice. Attention may be called, 
for example, to tests of a gondola car 
of reénforced concrete built for the 
Illinois Central Railroad. The tend- 
ency noted in previous issues of the 
YEAR Book towards increase in size of 
locomotives whenever possible has 
again been in evidence. The Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. has built for the 
Pennsylvania Lines west of Pitts- 
burgh a 2-10-2 locomotive of a total 
weight greater than that of any engine 
of this type previously built. These 
locomotives are also notable for the 
fact that’ notwithstanding their great 
weight, they are capable of operating 
on 23° curves and also are equipped 
with pilots capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of road or yard service. 
Locomotives with five coupled pairs of 
driving wheels and a lateral-motion 
driving box on the front axle, such as 
these are, cannot ordinarily traverse 
curves sharper than 16°. To enable 
these locomotives to do so they had 
to be equipped with the Woodward 
floating axle on the front and rear 
drivers. 

Another member of the big-locomo- 
tive family is represented by the large 
consolidation-type built to the order 
of the Railroad Administration for 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 
This type, designed for heavy track 
service is in many respects similar to 
the Mikado type but with important 
differences. The new locomotives 
have smaller driving wheels 


but the cylinders are one inch larger — 
in diameter and the starting tractive — 


effort almost 4,000 lb. greater than in 
the Mikado. 
equipped with a novel type of smoke- 
box, having a breaker plate placed un- 
der the superheater chamber and in 


front of the tubes to break up the © 


large sparks before they strike the net- 
ting. Combined with substantial net- 
ting frames, the device has proved ef- 
fective in preventing fires due to es- 
eaping sparks. 

A rather interesting, though not 
novel, type of locomotive was devel- 
oped in Germany for use by the Turk- 
ish military authorities. It is a 10- 
coupled ‘three-cylinder freight locomo- 


tive designed to pull 500 metric tons — 


on a gradient of 1:20 at a speed of 15 
km. per hour. The advantage of the 
three-cylinder locomotive. over the 
two- or four-cylinder type for freight 
service lies in the fact that the diam- 
eter of the engine is reduced and the 
starting is better because of the distri- 
bution of the turning force on the 
three-crank axle. 

An important paper on feed-water 
heating for locomotives was published 
in the Railway Mechanical Bngineer 
by H. 8. Vincent, giving calculations 


for various types of feed-water heat-_ 


ers. The conclusion is reached that 
for locomotive feed-water heaters ex- 
haust steam is superior to waste gases 
as a heating medium because of the 
low resistance of the steam film to the 
transmission of heat, and in a heater 
using exhaust steam copper tubes are 
preferable to steel and iron on account 
of their higher conductivity. Further, 
the economy of the heater using 
waste gases as a heating medium in- 
creases nearly in direct proportion to 
the heating surface, but such a heater 
occupies more space than is usually 
available on a locomotive. The ad- 
vantages of feed-water preheating, 
however, may now be considered quite 
well established. Another significant 
development in connection with feed 
water is the growing use of water 
treatment where the water is poor. 


The Great Northern Railroad, over a 


strip of about 1,100 mi. east of the 
Rocky Mountains has developed means 
for chemical treatment by hydrated 


and | lime, acid ashand sulphate of iron. 


lower boiler pressure than the Mikado, ' Great claims have been made in the 
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last few years as to the possibility of 
using pulverized fuel in locomotives 
and it is of interest to note the report 
presented by a special committee at 
the 11th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association 
held in Chicago in May, 1919. It ap- 
pears that a test conducted between 
two engines of the same class, one 
burning pulverized coal and the other 
hand fired, showed a saving of 23 per 
cent. in fuel burned in favor of pulver- 
ized coal. But difficulties have been 
encountered in slagging over of the 
fuel sheet and burning out of the brick 
arch, so that a comparison of the total 
cost of hand firing versus pulverized- 
‘coal firing on the locomotives tested 
showed hand firing to be more econom- 
ical. Nevertheless, pulverized fuel 
has been found to burn in a satisfac- 
tory manner, generating all the needed 
steam and capable of good control. 
An interesting instance of what may 
be called cross-fertilization of  sci- 
ences occurred during the year in the 
field of railroad engineering. It has 
been known for a number of years that 
wind resistance affects the power con- 
sumed in propelling fast trains, but 
no particular attention was paid to it 
until aeronautical practice showed 
how great such resistance can become. 
As a matter of fact, the horse power 
necessary to overcome front wind pres- 
sure increases with the cube not mere- 
ly of the speed of the train, but also 
of that which is called “created wind,” 
which in the case of express trains 
may easily exceed 80 miles per hour. 
It has been found that comparatively 
slight modifications in the design of 
the locomotive create a quite material 
difference, as high as 24 h.p. when the 
velocity of the created wind is 80 miles 
per hour, and it is already certain 
that savings as high as 60 h.p. for 
the same speed of created wind are 
possible. 
_ In relation to the efforts towards 
standardization of railroad equipment 
in the United States the British view 
of this matter becomes of interest. It 
is expressed in a report made by the 
Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, based on an extensive 
investigation of the council and mem- 
oranda submitted by the British Engi- 
neering Standards Association and the 
Locomotive Manufacturers’ Associa- 


| tional 


tion. The report recognizes the ad- 
vantages of standardization of rail- 
Way equipment in such countries as 
India but claims that conditions in 
Great Britain are not suitable to its 
adoption because of the differences in 
structural and clearing gauges and in 
tunnel dimensions. At the same time, 
the report points out the existence on 
British railways of quite unnecessary 
multiplication of types of certain 
equipment. For example, the evi- 
dence before the Council showed that 
in the one item of axle boxes there are 
200 different types. Standardization 
is strongly recommended, however, for 
the export trade, and it is even pro- 
posed to attempt a partial interna- 
standardization by bringing 
together consulting engineers and rep- 
resentatives of railways overseas 
financed by British capital. A move- 
ment is thus started which may be- 
come of great interest to manufactur- 
ers of railway.equipment in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe. 

Refrigeration.—An interesting 
question has been raised in an article 
by John E. Starr, in the Refrigerating 
World for July, 1919, as to just how 
much we know about the thermal 
properties of carbon dioxide. The 
author shows that the available tables 
give rather conflicting information, 
which, if followed, might lead to a 
possible difference between the neces- 
sary and designed size of a machine as 
high as 6614 per cent. Suggestion is 
made that the Bureau of Standards 
should take up the matter and pre- 
pare reliable tables giving the proper- 
ties of carbon dioxide under various 
thermodynamic conditions. 

As a minor improvement in refrig- - 
erating machinery may be noted the 
design of copper condensers in the ice 
plant of the Colorado Ice and Coal 
Storage Co. of Denver. It is claimed 
that copper condensers not only give 
better heat conduction than iron, but 
also that they are practically self- 
cleaning. 

Wind Motors.—The shortage and 
high cost of fuel all over the world 
has led to increased attention to wind 
motors, especially in countries that 
were particularly badly off for coal 
and man power. In Denmark many 
hundreds of them have been installed, 
end it appears their employment will 
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be permanent for some time to come. 
Wind-velocity observations at Linden- 
berg Observatory have shown that the 
mean wind velocity varies from 4.7 m. 
per second in low-lying districts to 
9.4 m. per second at an elevation of 
1,500 m. above sea level, and already 
at seven metres per second wind veloc- 
ity a wheel 12 m. in diameter develops 
14 h.p. A German concern has placed 
on the market a wind motor connected 
to a dynamo,-.the latter being driven 
by means of gearing; auxiliary wind 
wheels serve to rotate the main wheel 
according to the wind’s direction and 
to adjust it to the wind intensity. It 
is stated that the cost of operation of 
the motor is from four to seven pfen- 
nigs per horse-power-hour, including 
interest, amortization, and attendance 
charges. 

Important progress has been made 
in the design of wind motors to drive 
wireless-telegraph and -telephone gen- 
erators on airplanes. The problem of 
design of these motors was by no 
means an easy one, as the motor 
must be very small and light, offer a 
minimum of head resistance and, 
what was especially difficult, run at 
a practically constant speed with ex- 
tremely close limits of variation not- 
withstanding changes in the velocity 
of the wind, angle of attack, and speed 
of plane. That the problem has been 
solved successfully for the American 
Air Service shows the very high stage 
of development of knowledge of air 
machinery. 

Machine Tools.—The intensive pro- 
duction of military equipment in im- 
mense quantities at a time of great 
shortage of labor naturally led dur- 
ing the war to the development of 
numberless new machine tools; the 
two following are mentioned not be 
cause they represent the highest ex- 
pression of this movement, but simply 
as an illustration of the general tend- 
ency in this field of engineering. 
Several precision screw-cutting lathes 
have been developed for the single 
purpose of cutting the thread on a 
screw gauge. Before the war not 
enough gauges were made to keep a 
single machine of this kind busy, but 
when shells were ordered by the mil- 
lion and cartridges by the billion and 
other equipment on a similar scale, a 
tremendous demand was created for 
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gauges of all kinds. This machine 
was designed to make it possible to 
cut a perfect screw on a gauge or to 
do similar high-precision work with 
unskilled labor. 

Another machine developed in 
America turns engine crankshafts. It 
is a tremendous piece of machinery 
capable of machining crankshafts of 
from seven to 10 in. diameter and any 
throw. The main bed is 33 ft. 10 in. 
long and 50 in. wide. When in ac- 
tion on a four-throw crankshaft, for 
example, the machine closely resem-' 
bles a huge four-cylinder engine. One 
of the great advantages claimed for 
this method of machining is that all 
the webs and crankpins are machined 
at once and all tendency to distortion 
is thereby eliminated. The size of the 
machine may be imagined from its 
weight of approximately 95 tons, and 
its ability from the fact that it takes 
only two days to machine a crankshaft 
that would take 30 days to turn in the 
ordinary way. 

Foundry Practice.—Several new 
foundry processes have been deyel- 
oped. A process has been announced 
for forming castings of non-ferrous al- 
loys which consists in pouring the 
molten alloy into metal molds and 
forming or congealing the castings un- 
der pressure. The castings are made 
in a specially constructed automatic 
machine by which several hundred per 
hour are turned out. In this process 
has been used an alloy consisting of 
aluminium, copper and iron with a 
low coefficiency of expansion (see alsa 
Materials of Construction, infra). 
Introduction of iron makes it possible 
to produce very large aluminium pis- 
tons for high-power aircraft engines. 
without running into the usual diffi- 
culties caused by the high coefficients 
of expansion of aluminium. The Dav- 
idson process for casting form tools 
has been announced, though some of 
the details are not yet given; for ex- 
ample, it is not stated what material 
is used for “killing” the steel. It ap- 
pears, however, that by this process 
milling cutters can be produced which 
to finish need only be ground. A 
problem is thus solved that has oecu- 
pied the attention of foundrymen for 
a good many years. 


Announcements have been made of. 


the discovery of a new moulding mate- 
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rial, a combination of amphibole and 
actinolite., These minerals belong to 
the same family as asbestos with ad- 
ditional magnesia and other elements 
of a refractory nature, and- it is 
claimed that with a proper binder, 


which is said to have been perfected, 
it is possible to use these materials 
for permanent moulds. The reliabil- 
ity of this announcement, however, 
has been put in doubt by some accom- 
panying circumstances. 


AUTOMOBILES 


J. EDWARD SCHIPPER 


The Agitomobile Industry.—The 
year 1919 was the most unusual in 
the history of the automobile indus- 
try. When the War Industries Board 
toward the latter part of 1918 issued 
the order that the automobile indus- 
try must be on a 100 per cent. war 
basis by Jan. 1, 1919, it set in motion 
a train of events which materially 
affected the engineering, production, 
and financial departments of automo- 
bile manufacture. Factories immedi- 
\ ately started working toward the 100 
per cent. war basis, and by Jan. 1 the 
industry would have been turned com- 
pletely from a peace industry to one of 
the most effective of the war indus- 
tries. When the armistice came in No- 
vember, 1918, all factories immediate- 
ly joined in a race to get back to reg- 
ular peace-time production. For those 
who had secured war contracts that 
were very closely allied with their 
regular production lines the task was 
more or less simple, but for those that 
had taken contracts for materials and 
supplies in fields far different ‘from 
their usual commercial production the 
task was tremendous. In many in- 
stances factories had been entirely 
overhauled and retooled, and new 
buildings had béen erected and fitted 
for the manufacture of new products. 
Hence, Jan. 1, 1919, found the auto- 
mobile industry in a more or less 
hasty scramble to get its factories 
back on a peace-time production basis 
and to bring its products up to date 
from the standpoint of engineering 
and design. 

For those whose production in war 
time did not differ materially from 
peace-time production, naturally the 
simplest thing to do was immediately 
to resume the building of the models 
that had been produced before the ar- 
mistice, and consequently the early 
part of 1919 saw the continuance, with 
only minor improvements, of many of 
the models that were manufactured 


in pre-armistice days. Those who had 
entirely to revamp their factories to 
get back to normal production gener- 
ally started to design new products, 
so that they were really preparing to 
start with a clean slate, new plants, 
and new, modernized automobiles. 
With this situation existing the early 
part of 1919 did not produce anything 
new or radical in design. Toward the 
end of the year, however, newer mod- 
els which included the knowledge 
gained during war time began to ap- 
pear, and the so-called 1920 products 
produced during the latter part of 
1919 showed many improvements, 
making them better in performance 
and of higher quality than ever be- 
fore. Probably the most notable im- 
provement in automobile manufacture 
is the higher grade of workmanship 
employed. Working to closer limits 
on airplane-engine work taught the 
automobile manufacturer higher ideals 
in workmanship than ever before. 
This, with the increased cost of labor 
and materials, has been the cause of 
marked price increases, averaging 50 
per cent. throughout the entire field. 
Automobile Design.—For once in 
the history of American automobile 
manufacture very little designing to 
a price is being done. The car is be- 
ing designed and the price fixed after- 
wards. This arises from a marked de- 
sire on the part of the sales and engi- 
neering departments for higher qual- 
ity and also to a market never before 
equaled, due to a demand which will 
probably require two years to equal- 
ize. Practically every concern in the 
business is bringing out a higher-class 
car than it ever manufactured before. 
From the standpoint of design, the 
most marked advance of the year has 
been in the power output secured per 
unit of displacement per engine. This 
is largely due to the advanced use of 
the overhead-valve type of engine, 
with the camshaft in the crankcase 
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and the valves actuated by rocker 
arms. A great many concerns have 
adopted this type of engine where they 
previously made L-head or T-head 
types. The overhead-valve engine, 
with its combustion chamber shaped 
more closely to the ideal than is pos- 
sible with the L-head, gives a higher 
mean effective pressure and conse- 
quently better torque and horse-power 
output at all engine speeds. 

The greatest problems before auto- 
mobile engineers today relates to fuel. 
All of those who have made a study, of 
the situation point out that the pres- 
ent fuel supply will not last beyond a 
few more years in relative quantities 
sufficient to maintain the present 
price. To meet the situation created 
by the decreasing supply of gasoline, 
the lower-gravity petroleum constitu- 
ents, which are much less volatile, are 
being employed, and means for effici- 
ently handling this fuel have been 
very carefully studied. Cold starting 
and crankcase dilution due to leakage 
of fuel past the pistons are intimately 
connected. New piston types de- 
signed to remedy this fuel-leakage dif- 
ficulty have been examined with favor. 
In some of these there are two ele- 
ments, one acting as simply a guide, 
and the other as a seal for the com- 
bustion chamber. Some of these pis- 
tons were used in the British tanks 
with great success. 

The process of making reciprocating 
parts of engines lighter, which had 
been thought to have reached its limit, 
is still going on. Recently a manu- 
facturer of medium-sized fours cut 
10 oz. from each piston by eliminating 
the wrist-pin bushing, letting the pin 
bear directly on the cast-iron boss. 
The replacement requirement in such 
practice lies simply in providing over- 
size piston pins. The aluminium pis- 
ton is again coming into favor, and 
manufacturers who declared them- 
selves against the aluminium piston 
are again being attracted by the lure 
of lightness and high conductivity. 
The aluminium-alloy pistons in the 
Liberty engine performed very credit- 
ably on the whole, and this has given 
rise to renewed interest. 

Detachable engine heads have come 
to stay, but improvements in the 
method of attachment will have to be 
made in some instances so that the 


tightening of the head studs will not 
distort the valve seats. Hot-spot and 
other types of heated intake manifolds 
were used with success during 1919 
and probably will be continued. On 
the other hand, there are some cars 
that have proved to be over hot-spot- 
ted, with a consequent reduction of 
power due to expanded fuel gases. 
Another mechanical advance made 
during 1919 is the use ofethe high- 
pressure oiling system, which has not 
only helped to solve the problem of 
the overhead valve, but is also giving 
it longer bearing life through the 
marked cooling effect of the lubricant. 


| Predictions have been made during the 


year that air cooling will again come 
in for marked attention because of the 
tendency toward small-bore engines 
which are readily air-cooled. 

Clutch design did not change mate- 
rially during 1919 except for very 
minor improvements and possibly a 
little alteration in materials. In 
some cases where cone clutches are 
used, the pressed-steel cone has been 
replaced by the more rigid aluminium 
casting for the cone member. Im- 
provements in the art of gear cutting 
during the year have produced more 
silent transmissions. There has been 
some discussion of again trying the 
four-speed gearbox in coming models, 
but it is doubtful if this will be 
adopted to any extent. During the 
year two or three old manufacturers 
have come out with transmission 
brakes on their new models. This is 


not a surprise in engineering circles, . 


where such a practice has been recom- 
mended for a long time. 

Automobile Bodies.—There were a 
great many designs in progress dur- 
ing the year that will not be seen until 
1920. Many of them include extreme 
light weight as one of the main fea- 
tures. ‘The successful use of plywood 
in airplane manufacture has suggested 
that it could be used with success in 
building light automobile bodies, these 
bodies not only acting as such, but 
also serving as part of the automo- 
bile structure and doing away with 
the heavy chassis-frame construction. 
One engineer has suggested that a sue- 
cessful car could be made along these 
lines to weigh not more than 900 Ib. 


This is no doubt radical, but it shows” 


the trend of engineering thought. 
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Government Services——On the 
termination of the war no change took 
place in the organization of the vari- 
ous aviation activities of the Navy De- 
partment except in the rapid reduc- 
tion of personnel and in the cessa- 
tion of large production. In the War 
Department the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production passed out of existence, 
the small volume of its remaining 
work being taken over by the Engi- 
neering and Supplies Divisions of the 
Air Service. An aviation mission to 
Europe returned on July 20 after an 
extensive study of European air es- 
tablishments. Its report strongly rec- 
ommended the fusion of the Army and 
Navy Air Services into a single Na- 
‘tional Air Force and the creation of 
an Air Department ranking in import- 
ance with the Departments of War, 
the Navy, and Commerce. The proposed 
Department would be charged with 
full responsibility for “placing and 
maintaining our country in the front 
rank among nations in the develop- 
ment and utilization of aircraft in the 
national security, and in the advance- 
ment of civil aerial transportation 
and communication arts.” The pro- 
posed creation of a single Air Force 
became the subject of considerable 
controversy and was strongly opposed 
by both the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War. A number of 
bills creating such an independent Air 
Service are under consideration by 
Congressional committees. (See also 
XI, The Army; and The Navy.) 

Military Aeronautics.—With the 
lifting of the censorship it is now pos- 
sible to review somewhat more fully 
the solid technical achievements of 
the Army Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion during the war, a number of 
which have received due notice and 
credit since the armistice. The exper- 
imental engineering work of the Bur- 
eau was concentrated at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. Here a system 
of sand testing, a sure method of in- 
vestigating the structural strength of 
airplanes, was developed and all new 
planes were submitted to such tests. 
By careful coérdination of the theo- 
retical stress analysis and results of 


tests many corrections were intro- 
duced into such analyses. Full-flight 
testing was also put on a scientific 
basis for the first time in the United 
States. 

An enormous amount of work was 
done in the study of the application 
of new materials to airplane construc- 
tion. Veneer was the subject of a 
particularly exhaustive study, and a 
very fine construction of veneer fuse- 
lage was finally evolved. It was 
found that veneer fuselages could be 
made lighter for the same strength 
than the ordinary rectangular- truss 
fuselage and that they also ‘lent them- 
selves better to streamlining. Congid- 
erable attention also was given to the 
development of steel construction. 
For wing spars it was found that by 
using heat-treated alloy steels greater 
strength could be obtained for the 
same weight than with wooden beams. 
Steel control surfaces were developed 
which have already been classified as 
standard construction. The outlook 
is very promising for the future of 
steel airplane construction. 

Besides experimental construction 
throughout the country, McCook Field 
was responsible for the successful 
adaptation of a number of foreign ma- 
chines to the Liberty Motor, the DIA 
in particular turning out.to be a re- 
connoissance and day bomber of splen- 
did performance. ‘The Lepére C-11, 
also built under the auspices of the 
Field, was at the end of the war per- 
haps the best combat plane possessed 
by either the Allies or the Germans. 

During 1919 one of the most inter- 
esting developments was the construc- 
tion of a wind tunnel operated by a 
24-blade suction fan with a minimum 
diameter of nine inches, in which a 
speed of over 300 miles an hour is at- 
tainable. At this velocity it is hoped 
to obtain more reliable data on pro- 
peller-blade elements. Because of the 
precipitation of the humidity in the 
air stream at this velocity it is pos- 
sible for the first time to observe vor- 
tex flow, a beautiful and fascinating 
phenomenon. 

Naval Aeronautics.—During the 
war the Navy maintained a wholly 
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justifiable secrecy regarding its aero- 
nautical activities. It was only sev- 
eral months after the signing of the 
armistice that any information of a 
comprehensive character was issued to 
the public. It is legitimate, therefore, 
to deal here with this important work, 
even though the bulk of it was carried 
out before the year 1919. The Navy 
in aircraft, as in ships, does the great- 
er part of its own designing and build- 
ing through its corps of naval con- 
structors. At the same time there is 
very close codperation with builders 
under the engineering control of the 
Navy Department. The Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, while keep- 
ing in close touch with foreign prac- 
tice and doing liberal adaptation work 
from the best designs available, also 
carried out development work along 
original lines. Its solid achievements 
in this field are greatly to the credit 
of the Bureau. 

When the United States entered the 
war, the problem confronting the Navy 
was largely determined by the fact 
that the operations of the German and 
Austrian fleets had been reduced prin- 
cipally to minor raids from the fleet 
bases at Kiel and Pola, and the only 
real sea-going operations lay in the 
activity of submarines. The work of 
the seaplanes, therefore, was primar- 
ily reduced to that of coéperation with 
the fleet in defeating the submarine 
menace. The Navy, instead of at- 
tempting to develop land-plane types, 
adopted well tried military machines 
for shore service at its seaplane bases 
abroad lest new development work in- 
terfere with production. 

For training purposes the Navy at 
first developed and used seaplanes 
such as the Curtiss R-6, the Aeroma- 
rine, and Boeing seaplanes and also 
experimented with a number of miscel- 
laneous types, such as the Gnome 
Scout equipped with rotary Gnome 
engines. The most successful was the 
Curtiss N9. It was very soon determ- 
ined, however, that for rough work at 
sea, the flying-boat type was far supe- 
rior in service, and training was chief- 
ly provided in the Curtiss-F type fly- 
ing boat. - 

For actual war work flying boats 
were used exclusively. These were all 
equipped with Liberty Motors. The 
‘two types most largely employed were 


the single-engined HS-2-L and the 
twin-engined H-16. Although these 
two types are different in size, engine 
power, and fuel capacity, they both 
had the same general characteristics. 
The boat hulls have easy flaring bows, 
so that they can be driven through a 
seaway to get up the speed necessary 
to take the air, and a strong V-bottom 
to cushion the shock of landing on the 
water. The engine or engines are car- 
ried high up between the wings. The 
pilot and assistant pilot are seated in 
a cockpit just forward of the wings, 
from which point they have a good 
view for the operation of the plane. 
A radio outfit is provided just for- 
ward of the pilot. ..A gunner’s cock- 
pit is fitted in the bow which is pro- 
vided with a gun ring and a Lewis 
gun. The gunner has a very good 
range of fire, particularly ahead and 
down and on either beam, and also up- 
ward and to the rear of the plane. In 
the gunner’s cockpit are also fitted 
the bomb pulls and the sight for drop- 
ping the bombs, which are located un- 
der the wings just clear ‘of the hulls. 
In the larger H-16 a wireless operator 
was carried back of the pilots; in rear 
of the wings also an additional gun 
ring provided protection in a rear- 
ward direction. 

The HS-2-L and the H-16 carried” 
useful loads of 2,130 Ib. and 3,500 Ib., 
respectively, were well equipped and 
well armed, and had good bombing fa- 
cilities and a fair range of action. 
Once across the Atlantic, they did ex- 
cellent service in patrolling the sub- 
marine-infested areas. But a difli- 
culty lay in the fact that the subma- 
rine peril actually made it hazardous 
to transport the seaplanes to the field 
of action. In Admiral Taylor’s opin- 
ion the only solution lay in increasing 
the size of flying boats untl they could 
fly across the Atlantic and so over- 
come hazards of delivery. Accord- 
ingly he gave instructions to Com- 
manders J. C. Hunsaker and G. C. 
Westervelt to undertake the design 
of a type meeting these requirements, 
which resulted in the famous “NC 
(Navy Curtiss)” boats. ‘ 

The design was carried out in its 
main elements by the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, the Curtiss En- ~ 
gineering Corporation being responsi- 
ble for both detail, design and con- 
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struction. Much careful investigation 
of a technical character, wind-tunnel 
experiments, and the most careful de- 
sign finally resulted in the production 
of a unique type of flying boat; the 
largest of its time. When fully 
loaded these boats weigh in the neigh- 
borhood of 28,000 Ib., with a useful 
load, or load available for carrying 
crew supplies, fuel, armament, etc., of 
about 12,000 lb. For an endurance 
flight there would be a crew of five 
men, radio and radiotelephone equip- 
ment, food and water, signal lights, 
spare parts and miscellaneous equip- 
ment, with 750 lb. of oil and 9,650 Ib. 
gasoline, sufficient for a flight of 1,400 
sea miles. The radio outfit is of suf- 
ficient power to communicate while in 
the air with ships 200 miles away. 
The NC-4 which finally made the fa- 
mous trip across the Atlantic was 
fitted with four high-compression Lib- 
erty engines mounted between the 
wings, one on either side of the hull 
and two in the center in tandem. The 
hull is an enormous boat-like struc- 
ture 45 ft. long and 10 ft. beam. The 
wings have a maximum span of 126 
ft. The tail in the type NC-4 is 
unique. The tail surfaces, over 500 
sq. ft. in area, are carried by hollow 
spruce booms, the flying-boat hull be- 


‘ing comparatively short and not sup- 


porting the tail surfaces but support- 
ing merely one of the booms carrying 
these tail surfaces. It was in com- 
mand of this unique craft that Lieut.- 
Commander A. C. Read made the fa- 
mous crossing at Plymouth on May 
31, after covering a distance of 4,514 
miles. The actual crossing of the At- 
lantic was on May 16, from Trepassey, 
Newfoundland, to Horta, Fayal, a dis- 
tance of 1,200 knots; it was made in 
15 hr. 18 min., at a speed of 78.4 knots 
an hour (see also XI, The Navy). 
This crossing of the Atlantic was a 
proud record for the Navy from the 
point of view of engineering and nav- 
igation. Its record from a production 
standpoint was equally satisfactory. 
The Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory about a month and a half before 
the signing’ of the armistice covered 
a floor space of 750,000 sq. ft. and 
had up to that time produced an out- 
put worth nearly $4,000,000. At the 
peak of production the factory had 


12,000 men on its payroll, and the pay- 
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roll for the month of September, 1918, 
was $405,000. 

Airplane Design.—A number of ex- 
tremely interesting developments in 
airplane design, though perhaps dat- 
ing back a year or two, have only re- 
cently been made public. Several 
very large machines deserve mention 
ina group. The Zeppelin company in 
Germany has developed a’ five-engine 
plane with 260 h.p. Maybach engines. 
Two engines in tandem are placed on- 
either side of a wing nacelle driving a 
single propeller; the fifth engine is 
mounted in the nose of the fuselage. 
A Linke-Hoffman airplane carries four 
engines in one central fuselage driv- 
ing one tractor screw with a compli- 
cated but well designed system of 
gears and clutches. It indicates a 
very interesting tendency in German 
practice that experiments in the gear- 
ing of motors are not shirked. Gear- 
ing for airplane engines minimizes the 
possibilities of breakdown and avoids 
the parasite resistance entailed in 
placing engines out on the wings. 
Considerable attention is now being 
paid to this problem in the United 
States. Of bids submitted to the 
Aerial Mail Service a number covered 
geared-engine designs. 

In England the biggest machine 
ever constructed was recently wrecked, 
which, however, does not invalidate its 
possibilities. This was the Tarrant 
“Tabor” with six Napier Lion 500 
h.p. engines. Besides demonstrating 
the actual possibility of flying an air- 
plane of a total gross weight of 45,000 
lb., a wing area of 4,950 sq. ft., and 
a span of 131 ft., the machine stands 
as an object lesson of the structural 
refinement it is possible to introduce - 
in the very large machine. The spars 
are no longer solid pieces of spruce, 
more or less routed and refined, but 
are carefully built-up members with 
flanges built up in three laminations 
and webs in Warren-girder form fit- 
ting into grooves in the flanges, the 
whole spar offering a distinct resem- 
blance to bridge construction. The 
giant monocoque body permits the me- 
chanic to walk about freely in its in- 
terior. The instrument dashboard is 
like the instrument board of an elec- 
tric power station. 

An interesting point in many of 


these large machines is the placing of 
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engines and propellers in tandem, with 
the rear propeller working in the slip 
stream of the front propeller. This 
offers a ready solution of the problem 
of engine position and English experi- 
ments have demonstrated that the 
loss in. efficiency of the rear propeller 
is not over 10 per cent. The Tarrant 
engine had four of its six engines in 
rear of the other. The Handley-Page 
and Bristol Braemar planes, equipped 
with four Liberty engines, also have 
the engines mounted in tandem wing 
units. The latter is a tri-plane. 
The Super Handley-Page is inferior 
in size only to the Tarrant, with a 
gross load of 30,000 lb. and a dispos- 
able load of 7,000 Ib. Although this 
giant machine -cannot compete in 
speed with the small military ma- 
chines, it still achieves the very re- 
spectable speed of 105 miles an hour. 
It is worthy of note that although 
American builders have not produced 
hitherto any “giant” machine, they 
are quite on a level with foreign con- 
structors as regards other types. The 
Glenn Martin bomber is an excellent 
example of American construction of 
standard design; although equal. or 
superior to any similar foreign ma- 
chine, it does not show any radically 
new features. In the field of small 
high-speed machines, on the other 
hand, the Curtiss “Wasp” triplane 
presents a great many technical re- 
finements. Its design embodies noth- 
ing of a very revolutionary character ; 
at the same time, while carrying a 
useful load of over 1,050 lb. and with 
an engine of 400 h.p., this machine 
has attained a speed of close to 160 
miles an hour. In its latest design 
are embodied most of the refinements 
characteristic of the very latest prac- 
tice. The radiator is of tubular free- 
air construction, carried on the sides 
of the fuselage. Tests in the tunnel 
and experience in the fields have now 
demonstrated that free-air radiators 
are probably more efficient than those 
placed in the nose of the fuselage or 
in the wings.. A veneer body is em- 
bodied in the design, of perfect stream- 
line form, only possible with this type 
of construction. Hinges to control 
surfaces have been so contrived as to 
give the smallest possible gap, with a 
minimum of aerodynamic disturbance. 
All fittings are so designed as to be 


eompletely enclosed whether in the 


wings or in the fuselage. In general, 
airplane design, as illustrated by this 
very excellent example, does not seem 
to be taking any radical steps for- 
ward, but to be advancing slowly by a 
process of refinement while forms 
and principles remain unchanged. 


Airplane Engines.—At the termi- 


nation of the war the outstanding 
high-powered engines successfully built 
and flown in the United States were 
the Liberty Motor and the Hispano- 
Suiza. A number of excellent motors 
had not received much development 
because of necessities of standardiza- 
tion and production, and because of 
the vast number of war motors avail- 
able, the construction of new types 
perhaps more suitable for commercial 
work has not been as rapid as might 
have been expected. An interesting 
three-cylinder, star-shaped, stationary, 
air-cooled motor, the Lawrence 60 h.p., 
has been successfully developed. One 
or two four-cylinder motors have been 
built and used with indifferent suc- 
cess. The Curtiss company has built 
a 12-ceylinder V-type engine which 
surpasses the Liberty but still has to 
demonstrate in actual use its endur- 
ance qualities. | 

The outstanding problem for “the 


airplane engine at the moment does - 


not seem so much a question of im- 
provement in weight per horse power 
or in efficiency as in durability, ac- 
cessibility, simplicity, and, above all, 
cheapness. The claim of airplane 
builders now is that the engine is so 
expensive as to preclude the possibility 
of building a commercial airplane at a 
generally accessible price. 

Perhaps the most important recent 
step realized in airplane-engine work 
is the construction of the turbo-com- 
pressor, designed to maintain the 
power of the engine at altitudes, which 
was built by Sanford A. Moss of the 
General Electric Co., in close co: 
operation with the Army Air Service. 
One of the most important problems 
in military aeronautics lay in con- 
stantly increasing the possible ceiling 
of the airplane and in maintaining its 
performance at altitudes. To ensure 
this, in the face of the fact that with 
increasing altitude and decreasing 
density and pressure the power of the 
engine falls off-rapidly, is a matter 
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of extreme difliculty. To overcome 
this difficulty, engineers have turned 
to the idea of compressing the air 
delivered to the carburetor so as to 
maintain pressure and density as 
nearly as possible equal to that on the 
ground. Ii the war had lasted longer, 
there is no doubt that military air- 
planes would all have been equipped 
with some form of supercharger. In 
Europe serious attention was given to 
the problem as early as 1915, and the 
British, French, and Italians each 
carried on independent experimental 
work. The principle of turbo-com- 
pression, first suggested by Rateau in 
France, has given the most fruitful 
results. In the supercharger devel- 
oped by Dr. Moss the exhaust gases 
drive a turbine at a terrific speed, and 
keyed to the same shaft is an air com- 
pressor which supplies compressed air 
to the carburetor. In an airplane in 
which the power at altitude is main- 
tained, the possible speed increases 
greatly because of the reduced density 
and resistance to the air. A test 
with the turbo-compressor installed’ on 
a Lepére combat plane rendered pos- 
sible a speed of 139 miles per hour at 
an altitude of 18,000 ft., demonstrat- 
ing the enormous practical value of 
the device. 

In the course of 1919 more or less 
detailed reports received from Eng- 
land show that radial air-cooled en- 
gines are constantly gaining favor. A 
nine-cylinder A.B.C. engine developed 
340 h.p. with a weight complete of 
600 lb., or 1%4 Ib. per horse power. 
As the air-cooled engine carries 
neither water nor radiator, this shows 
remarkable progress over the water- 
cooled type. A Cosmos “Jupiter” en- 
gine, also a nine-cylinder stationary 
air-cooled type, gave 450 h.p. for a 
weight of 662 lb., an extraordinary 
figure. 

Commercial Applications.—The 
year 1919 has seen the beginning of 
commercial utilization of the airplane 
on quite a large scale. In the United 
States there has been a strong move- 
ment for the establishment of munic- 
ipal landing fields all over the country 
(see also V rT’ Municipal Government. ) 
Smalt passenger-carrying companies 
have sprung up all over the country. 
Exhibition flights have proved inter- 
esting and remunerative, and a num- 


or 


e 


ber of transportation. services are be- 
ing planned. 

The Aerial Mail Service has con- 
tinued most successfully. For the 
month of June, 1919, a record of 99 
per cent. perfect flights was made be- 
tween Washington and New York, 
covering a mileage of 11,118 miles and 
carrying 15,643 lb. of mail. On the 
Cleveland-Chicago division for the 
same month a perfect score of 100 
per cent. was obtained. The operation 
of the Cleveland-Chicago route is with- 
out a parallel in the history of avia- 
tion. For the first 70 consecutive 
days of its operation daily non-stop 
flights were made without a forced 
landing. In other months the Aerial 
Mail Service has shown similar effi- 
ciency, and it is claimed that the cost 
of air transportation of mail actually 
realizes an economy for the Post Office 
Department. The first air delivery of 
late mail to outgoing ocean liners was 
ingeniously accomplished on Aug. 14, 
When an aeromarine flying boat 
dropped a pouch on the White Star 
liner Adriatic. The feat was success- 
ful, despite adverse weather conditions 
and a heavy sea an hour and a half 
after the Adriatic left port. (See 
also XIX, The Post Office.) 

In Europe the Farman Company 
has inaugurated a regular passenger 
service between Paris and Brussels, 
and daily express and passenger lines 
are being successfully run _ between 
London and Paris by several British 
and French firms. In France a very 
comprehensive system of airways and 
aerial ports is being developed under 
state auspices, and the state is <lso 
planning to support commercial air 
services by a system of premiums ap- 
portioned according to the importance 
of the service rendered. In England, 
although the question of State subsidy 
has not yet been solved, the commer- 
cial utilization of the airplane is pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate, owing to the 
spirit of enterprise displayed by the 
more prominent aircraft. firms. 

Records and Races.—With the im- 
mense progress achieved during the 
war and energy released from the 
strain of war, 1919 has seen a number 
of remarkable airplane records, of 
which only a few can be mentioned 
here (see also XXXI, Chronology). 
The crowning achievements were the 
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first flights across the Atlantic, in 
which the U. S. naval seaplane NC-4 
was the pioneer (see supra). The 
first attempt at a trans-Atlantic flight 
in a land plane for a prize of $50,000 
offered: by the London Daily Mail was 
made by Harry G. Hawker and Lieut.- 
Commander MacKenzie Grieve of the 
British Navy, flying a Sopwith bi- 
plane. They left St. John’s, New- 
foundland, on May 18, but their engine 
failed after a flight of 1,050 miles. 
The aviators were picked up on the 
19th by the Danish steamer Mary, 
and the plane also was salvaged. A 
successful attempt was made a month 
later by two other Britons, Capt. John 
Aleock and Arthur W. Brown, flying 
a Vickers-Vimy bomber. They left St. 
John’s on June 14 and landed in Ire- 
land on the following day, covering 
the 1,900 miles in 16 hr. 12 min. 

The use of oxygen tanks to main- 
tain proper breathing conditions for 
the pilot and heated clothing have 
made possible ever increasing altitudes. 
On Sept. 18, 1918, Major R. W. 
Schroeder, U. 8S. A., broke the world’s 
previous record by attaining an alti- 
tude of 28,900 ft. in a Bristol biplane 
fitted with a Hispano-Suiza engine. 
On July 30, 1919, Roland Rohlfs, test 
pilot for the Curtiss Engineering Cor- 
poration, flying a Curtiss “Wasp” 
triplane with a 400-h.p. Curtis motor, 
reached an altitude of 30,700 ft. On 
Sept. 18 the same pilot flying the same 
machine attained the extraordinary 
altitude of 34,500 ft. This surpassed 
the 33,136 ft. attained by Lieutenant 
Casale of the French Air Force at 
Villacoublay, France, and stands as 
the present official world’s record. 

Although many American construc- 
tors during the year claimed to have 
built the fastest machine in the world, 
no very definite records have been 
established in this matter of speed. 
American-built machines compare 
most favorably with foreign-built craft 
in this respect. Thus, the Loening 
monoplane equipped with a 300-h.p. 
Hispano achieved a speed of 143 miles 
an hour; the same machine, but fitted 
with pontoons, established on Sept. 
29 a world’s altitude record for sea- 
planes by reaching 18,500 ft. 

From Aug. 25 to Aug. 29, 1919, a 
speed and handicap race was held be- 
tween New York and Toronto under 


the auspices of the American Flying 
Club. This was the first time in the 
history of aviation that a handicap 
race was attempted, in which the 
standing of each airplane was worked 
out by application of a formula de- 
termining the ratio of the actual per- 
formance of the plane to its ideal per- 
formance. Out of 52 civilian and 
military pilots who took part in the 
race, 32 pilots completed it. As a 
demonstration of the reliability now 
attained by the airplane in skilful 
flight, it is worthy of note that the 
winner of the handicap race, Major 
R. W. Schroeder in a VE-7 achieved a 
percentage of 107.8, while the’ con- 
testant occupying the seventeenth 
place attained as high a figure as 70 
per cent. this in spite of persistently 
bad weather, fog, rain, and storms. 
No serious accidents occurred. This 
race probably marks a new era in 
a2ronautical competitions. 

Dirigible Balloons.—The year saw 
a remarkable revival of interest in 
lighter-than-air craft, which had 
been somewhat discredited by their 
failure to play any vital part in the 
war, due to a number of sensational 
achievements. The British naval air- 
ship R-34, which flew from Hast For- 


tune Air Station, Scotland, to Roose-. 


velt Field, Long Island, in 4 days, 
12 hr., 12 min., successfully completed 
her round trip across the Atlantic on 
July 13, when she reached Pulham Air 
Station, Norfolk, England, after a 
flight of 3 days, 3 hr., 3 min. The 
eastward passage was made at an 
average altitude of 3,000 ft. and with 
favoring winds practically all the way 
across, which at times increased the 
speed to 74 miles per hour. 

The general characteristics of the 
R-34, a dirigible of rigid construction 
in duraluminium, are similar to those 
of the German Zeppelins. It has a 
capacity of 2,000,000 cu. ft., an overall 
length of 650 ft., a total gross lift of 
68 tons, and a total horsepower of 
1,375. Even more gigantic lighter- 
than-air craft have been built by 
British and German constructors, and 
it is confidently expected that ulti- 
mately capacities of 10,000,000 cu. ft. 
will be reached. Vickers, Ltd., of 
England, who have built many of these 
ships for the British Admiralty, have 
formulated a comprehensive plan for 
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the establishment of a service between 
London and New York and London, 
Lisbon, and Rio de Janeiro. The pos- 
sibility of carrying large numbers of 
passengers in safety and comfort and 
the large freight capacity of these 
enormous airships make their scheme 
appear practicable. 

One of the dangers of dirigible 
operation is the possibility of hydro- 
gen explosions. Much interest has 
therefore been aroused by the pro- 
duction on a commercial scale of 
helium, which, although - slightly 
heavier than hydrogen and more 
costly, offers the great advantage of 
non-inflammability. Helium was ob- 
tained during the war from natural 
sources in Texas. The Linde Air 
Products Co. in codperation with Gov- 
ernment bureaus and under contract 
with the Government made the pro- 
duction of helium a commercial proc- 
cess. 

In the lighter-than-air field the 
main effort of the Navy Department 
during the war was directed towards 
constructing small non-rigid airships 
for coast and submarine patrol. Six- 
teen of the “Blimp” type of airship 
of 84,000 cu. ft. capacity were built 
during the war. These were not very 
remarkable for performance but en- 
abled the Navy to train some 150 
pilots and to do about 4,000 hours of 
patrolling covering 140,000 miles. 
Larger airships fitted with twin en- 
gines have since been built for naval 
use, and these vessels have a very 
creditable performance, their full 
speed being in the neighborhood of 
60 miles per hour. One of these ships, 
the C-5, made on May 14-15 a non- 
stop flight of over 1,100 miles from 
Montauk Point, Long Island, to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, which it ac- 
complished in 25 hr., 40 min. Un- 
fortunately, on landing the airship 
was torn from her moorings by a storm 
and thus lost at sea; its performance 
was nevertheless very remarkable for 
a vessel of such small size. The 
C-elass airships of the Navy are 192 
ft. long, 41 ft. 3 in. in diameter, and 
have a volume of 178,000 cu. ft. 
They are fitted with two Union Gas 
Engine Co. engines of 125 h.p. 

Bibliography.—Although with the 
conclusion of the armistice the cen- 
sorship covering aeronautical activi- 


ties was lifted to a considerable ex- 
tent, the great wealth of material 
accumulated during the war has been 
only very slowly released to the pub- 
lic. Among other important Govern- 
ment publications, the technieal report 
of the British Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics for 1913-14 was finally 
released for general circulation. This 
contains a mine of valuable informa- 
tion, for the most part based on care- 
ful experimentation in the wind tun- 
nels of the National Physical Labora- 
tory (England). Several preprints 
from the Fourth Annual Report of the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics have been issued, the most 
important being the “General Theory 
of Blade Screws” by G. De Bothezat, 
which is a very complete statement. 
of the various working conditions of 
the blade screw. Other preprints. 
deal with “Fabrice Fastenings,” “Air- 
plane Dopes and Doping,” “Testing of 
Balloon Fabrics,” “Aluminium and its 
Light Alloys,” and ‘Self-Luminous 
Materials.” 

In the technical magazines many 
valuable articles have appeared. In 
Aviation and Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing the “Course in Aerodynamics and 
Airplane Design’? was continued in 
Part ITI, dealing with ‘Experimental 
Aeronautical Engineering” and de- 
scribing standard methods for sand 
testing, full-flight testing, and wind- 
tunnel testing. In the same publica- 
tion Co. V. E. Clark, U. S. A., has pub- 
lished a set of curves for predicting 
the performance of an airplane which 
is of great practical value for quick 
computations, J. G. Coffin has dealt in 
an interesting article on “Altitude 
Errors in Aerial Navigation” with a 
new form of barograph developed for 
their avoidance. 

Jn the field of seaplane work, “Air- 
plane and Seaplane Engineering” by 
Commander H. C. Richardson and 
“Progress.in Naval Aircraft” by Com- 
mander J. C. Hunsaker, both papers. 
read before the Society of Aeronautical 
Engineers, constitute the most impor- 
tant contributions. These deal thor- 
oughly with the development and de- 
sign of the large Navy flying boats. 

In airship work a number of articles 
by E. H. Lewitt in the London Aero- 
nautics develop some intricate points 
in the stress analysis of rigid dirig- 
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ibles. ‘Airship Engineering Progress 
in the United States” by Commander 
J. C, Hunsaker is a very authoritative 
statement of practical progress in the 
art (Aviation and Aeronautical En- 
gineering). A paper before the Royal 
Aeronautical Society by Lt.-Col. T. R. 
Cave-Browne-Cave on “Lighter-than- 
Air Craft” furnishes almost a concise 
textbook on the subject. 

A very important paper on ‘Metal 
Construction of Aircraft’? read by A. 
P. Thurston before the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society describes the very im- 
portant and extensive work ‘carried 
out in England. Both steel .and 
duraluminium were investigated and 
very promising results obtained. The 
time seems to be approaching when 
both steel and duraluminium will be 
utilized in airplane work. Capt. W. 
S. Farren in a paper on “Full-Scale 
Aeroplane Experiments” before the 
Aeronautical Society describes fully 
all the ingenious methods employed 
in the testing of airplanes and the 
possibilities of aerodynamical research 
on the airplane itself. 

No really important textbooks have 
appeared during the year. Among 
those of technical character may be 
included Aeroplane Construction and 
Operation by John B, Rathbun, the 
greatest merit of which les in the 
fact that it constitutes a sufficiently 
complete reference work of handy size 


on customary airplane construction. 
A Textbook of Aeronautics by Herman 


Shaw covers the entire field of aero- 
nautics in a somewhat sketchy man- 
ner. The Properties of Aerofoils and 
Aerodynamic Bodies by Arthur W. 
Judge is frankly a compilation of 
aerodynamic data from the reports of 
the British National Physical Labora- 
tory. Airplane Design and Construc- 
tion by Ottorino Pomilio covers a wide 
range and is well and accurately writ- 
ten. Practical Aviation, including 
Construction and Operation by Major 
J. Andrew White is a complete text 
of military aviation, treating such 
subjects as aerobatics, night flying, 
aerial gunnery, combat, reconnais- 
sance, and gun spotting. The ABC of 
Aviation by Capt. Victor W. Page is 
an elementary but well writen book. 
Aeroplane Construction and Assembly 
by J. T. King and N. W. Leslie is an 
authoritative book on rigging and 
other duties of an airplane mechanic. 
Aeronautics by Capt. H. Barber, a 
flying instructor of many years’ ex- 


‘| perience, is the most interesting and 


authoritative book of its kind ever 
published and visualizes in print and 
picture various flying maneuvers in 
an extraordinarily effective manner. 
Automobile and Aero Hngines, trans- 


lated from the French of René Devil- - 


lers, deals very soundly with the 
theory of the aircraft engine. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 


DANIEL 


General Conditions.—During 1919 
shipbuilding in the United States was 
primarily a matter of readjustment 
from a war to a peace basis. As was 
stated in the 1918 issue of the YEAR 
Book (p. 607), immediately after the 
termination of hostilities in Novem- 
ber, 1918, the Government programme 
of shipbuilding was thoroughly ana- 
lyzed, and such steps were taken as 
seemed advisable in order to protect 
the Government’s investment in ship- 
building and shipping. During 1919, 
this process was continued; strong 
efforts have been made to reduce ex- 
travagant cosfs in vessel construction, 
to improve the quality of vessels he- 
ing built, and to discontinue the 
construction of vessels of types not 
considered necessary. 


H. Cox 


During the first half of 1919 prae- 
tically no private buyers for new ships 
came into the market, the shipyard 
facilities during that period being 
practically entirely occupied in the 
construction of Government vessels 
and in adjusting themselves to new 
conditions, During the last six 
months of 1919, however, private capi- 
tal has to some extent invested in new 
construction, orders for a number of 
vessels of various types having been 
placed; and it has, in addition, ab- 
sorbed a certain amount of tonnage 
already constructed by, or under con-. 
struction for, the Government. As a 
result of the decrease in the Govern- 


ment’s activities and the lack of new ~ 


orders, many of the shipyards, notably 
those engagéd in wooden-ship con- 
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struction, but including also some of 
those engaged in steel construction, 
have already been closed down or are 
likely to be closed down in the near 
future. The shipbuilding facilities of 
the country are undoubtedly in excess 
of the immediate requirements, es- 
pecially with respect to yards only 
qualified to build vessels of the smaller 
sizes. 

Expansion of Shipbuilding Facili- 
ties.—It is well to put on record cer- 
tain of the remarkable achievements 
in shipbuilding that resulted from the 
intensive programme conducted under 
‘direction of the Government during 
the war period. In this connection 
the following extract from the report 
of the Director-General of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, submitted on 
April 30, 1919, may be quoted: 


The following records indicate the 
great success which has attended the 
project of building certain new yards for 
merchant work: 

The Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 
whose shipbuilding work dates practically 
from the outbreak of the Huropean War, 
has delivered to the Hmergency Fleet 
Corporation 36 cargo vessels with a total 
eapacity of 320,200 dead-weight tons. 

The work of thé Great Lakes district 
expanded so that during 1918 vessels to 
the capacity of 558,000 dead-weight tons 
were delivered. This production shows 
the degree of expansion best when com- 
pared with the greatest recent annual 
pre-war output of the entire country, 
which was about 488,000 dead-weight 
tons in 1916. 

The Los Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., whose six-way plant was not 
started until May, 1917, has delivered 11 
ships of 8,800 dead-weight tons, 96,800 
dead-weight tons in all, and has six ships 
being fitted out in the wet basins. 

The Southwestern Shipbuilding Co. 
Jaunched an 8,800 dead-weight ton vessel 
4115 days after the six-way plant was 
commenced. This yard now produces the 
equivalent of one 8,800-ton vessel every 
20 days. The contract for the building 
of the yard was signed in March, 1918. 
Three vessels have now been delivered, 
although scarcely a year has passed since 
work on the plant was started. 

The Northwest Steel Co., whose ship- 
building work also dates from the begin- 
ning of the war, has delivered 20 vessels 
of 176,000 total dead-weight tons capac- 
ity. i 


To understand thoroughly the enor- 
mous increase in shipbuilding facili- 
ties in the country resulting from the 
war programme a study should be 
made of the number of shipyards and 
shipbuilding ways in existence prior 
to the war and now in existence. In 


a 


this connection the following extract 
from the same report is of interest: 


At the outbreak of the war, April, 
1917, there were in the United States 37 
steel yards having a total of 162 ship- 
ways, and 24 wood yards having a total 
of 72 shipways, capable of constructing 
ships of 3,500 dead-weight tons and 
over. 

As of March 1, 1919, there were in the 
United States the following: 


Com- 
Shipyards es pleted 
Ways 
Steel-ship yards ..... 67 420 
Steel-tug yards ...... 4 21 
Wood-ship yards - Gh 
Concrete-ship yards .. 6s 357 
Wood-tug yards ..... 18 70 
Wood-barge yards 9 23 
ET Ocala Sates stone 181 891 


All shipyards are practically 100 per 
cent. completed, 


TONNAGE DELIVERED, 1917-19 


Dead- 
Month Number Weight 
Tons 
1917 
ATI GUISU ernie: siete, acaletele 1 2,920 
September ls. cysts oe uf 40,600 
OGLOBER ii joie sconces ils? 85,085 
November ...... ' Li, 76,310 
December ..c. 5. 1st 97,190 
Ota EE cates eke cache 49 302,115 
1918 
TAO ATV creel Gueuetce 12 95,441 
Mebruary: Sic cic. 16 124,650 
Marely, Weethenetisctree 20 162,259 
ACD IU ar itch Saleteor ane 31 166,805 
May aiaties ‘8 Dok ae 43 261,041 
LIB GIN AR RP na ee 46 269,985 
July . Wncata rete ane 43 236,105 
ARTE USHiM are ai sasrciete cle 67 332,845 
September ....... 70 352,450 
OCEODET Vertue takers lets 72, 384,700 
November ....... 64 344,375 
December wee ks 47 291,150 
EROS hos Sethe ec apel sha 53d 3,021,806 
1919 
SAMNUARY aievacsueehaiove 27 163,400 
ASKS) SPA LEN ai a. ChencIOnc 39 237,300 
MARCH ie revereicketahecie 44 254,175 
WADE Deccan anata chevron. a 109 547,540 
DML Syienstareitereantaketonals 139 795,050: 
TENG nl sree, Ma ac 120 591,208 
Liter sin S25) eae 130 694,328 
TANTS USD 6.2 os an 132 707,175 
september =“) 55).)s a4 146 792,303 
OctODeria si rag atenarene ahiss 573,933 
POtRV A Sistas cae age 999 5,356,412 
* 


Tonnage Delivered.—Notwithstand- 
ing the effort made by the Government 
after the signing of the armistice to 
reduce the programme, at least in so 
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far as smaller and less desirable types 
of vessels were concerned, the record 
of vessels delivered by the American 
shipyards during 1919 has been a 
most notable achievement and indi- 
cates what might have been ultimately 
accomplished by American shipbuild- 
ers had the necessity for additional 
tonnage not disappeared with the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The statement 
on the preceding page of monthly de- 
liveries of vessels taken from recent 
statistics is worthy of careful study. 
It will be seen that the number of 
vessels delivered monthly increased 
steadily up to and including May, 
1919, from which time on a gradual 
reduction in deliveries appeared by 
reason of the fact that no new orders 
were placed after November, 1918, 
and further by reason of the desire 
on the part of the Government to re- 
duce the programme. (See also 
XVIII, Manufactures.) 

Reduction of the Shipbuilding Pro- 
gramme.—In furtherance of the 
policy of putting the Government 
programme on as sound a financial 
basis as possible, from the signing of 
the armistice all overtime work has 
been discontinued, and shipyards have 
been cautioned to observe every pos- 
sible economy and to increase the effi- 
ciency of those engaged in the various 
trades in the yards. While endeavor- 
ing to reduce the cost of the pro- 
gramme in this manner and to remove 
all unnecessary items of cost from ves- 
sels covered by arrangements required 
by war conditions and not applicable 
to general commercial practice, those 
in charge of the Government pro- 
gramme have been able to improve the 
quality of the vessels under construc- 
tion. Great care has been taken in 
the design and construction of propel- 
ling machinery, boilers, and auxili- 
aries, as well as ship equipment of 
all kinds, and the builders have been 
urged to pay more attention than in 
the past to the installation of such 
machinery and auxiliaries in the ves- 
sels built for the Government. 

After careful surveys of the pro- 
gramme as a whole, it was determined 
to cancel practically all of the con- 
«erete vessels under construction that 
were of necessity of experimental and 
emergency construction and as much 

of the wood programme, as well as 
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such steel vessels (particularly those 
of smaller size), as could be cancelled 
without undue loss. This action has 
not only considerably reduced the pro- 
gramme and effected a large saving in 
cost, but has materially improved the 
general standard of the vessels build- 
ing by eliminating those of the less 
desirable types. The process of can- 
cellation has naturally reacted to the 
disadvantage of many shipbuilding 
concerns who find themselves unex- 
pectedly out of work, and the adjust- 
ment of the relations of these ship- 
yards with the Government authori- 
ties has been and will be for some 
time a difficult matter. (See also I, 
American: History) 

Disposal of Government Vessels 
and Yards.—During the year no one 
problem has been given more serious 
consideration than that of the disposal 
of the Government-owned vessels. 
Although the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that Government opera- 
tion certainly, and Government own- 
ership probably, is undesirable, no 
method of treating the problem as a 
whole has as yet been determined. 
The Government has been willing to 
sell and has sold some of its smaller 
vessels to foreign buyers as well as to 
American citizens at moderate prices 
and on attractive terms of payment. 
The Government has been unwilling, 
however, to dispose of any of its larger 
and more desirable vessels to interests 
other than American and has held 
this tonnage at prices considered by 
some to be excessive. But a_ very 
small number of these vessels have 
been disposed of by the Government 
as yet, and such tonnage as has been 
built and has not yet been sold is 
being operated for the most part by 
private organizations acting as the 
agents of the Government. (See also 
XIX, Merchant Marine.) 

A strong effort is being made by 
shipowners in general and by others 
interested to have the prices at which 
Government vessels.may be sold to 
American citizens revised to a point 
at which such vessels may be consid- 
ered sufficiently attractive to justify 
private capital generally in investing 
in vessel tonnage. The problem must 
be attacked with great care, as it is 
manifestly undesirable to disregard 
| the great existing investment in ship- 
0 
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yards which would necessarily suffer 
_should the vessels built by the Gov- 
ernment be offered for sale at such 
low prices as to make competition on 
the part of the shipyards impossible. 

Disposal of Excess Material.—As 
a result of the cancellation of vessel 
contracts and the general reduction in 
the Government programme, not only 
have certain shipbuilding facilities 
created for the emergency been turned 
back to the Government for disposal, 
many such properties having been 
made and created largely or altogether 
by Government funds, but in addi- 
tion immense excess stores of mate- 
rials and equipment of every character 
applicable to shipbuilding have accu- 
mulated and must be disposed of. 
The problem of successfully handling 
this situation is now receiving the 
most careful consideration on the part 
of the Government, and every effort 
is being made to secure the maximum 
salvage without disturbing the gen- 
eral conditions in the industry. 

Quality of Government Ships.—So 
many unfounded criticisms have been 
passed about the character of vessel 
construction in the United States dur- 
ing the war that it seems well to 
place on record the actual facts as 
stated in the report of the Director- 
General of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration above referred to, from which 
the following quotation is made: 


Considerable adverse criticism has been 
made regarding the character of the ves- 
sels built by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration on the grounds that such ves- 
sels were as a rule not only of inferior 
workmanship, but were so lightly con- 
structed as to be actually weak and not 
calculated to have any real value except 
as the means of relieving the immediate 
emergency for which they were created. 

In answer it may be said that on the 
score of workmanship, owing to the un- 
precedented increase in the demand for 
skilled workmen, the construction of the 
earlier vessels was not so well finished in 
some respects as would have been the 
case had the pressure been less severe. 
The conditions governing the construc- 
tion of these vessels, however, were such 
that no weakness in construction was 
possible, as all of the designs for the 
vessels contracted for by the Fleet Cor- 
poration were approved by Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of Shipping or the American Bureau 
of Shipping, and carried the highest pos- 
sible rating in each society. 

Not only were the vessels designed to 
meet the approval of these classification 
societies, but they were without exception 
built under their supervision, as well as 


under the supervision of the inspectors of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Recent Developments.—During 1919 
little or no change has been made in 
ship construction or engineering con- 
nected therewith. The vessels under 
contract for the Government were for 
the most part of normal type, being 
mainly duplicates of vessels already 
constructed, and the machinery and 
auxiliaries for them were also in line 
with usual practice. Such _ invest- 
ments as have since been made by 
private capital for new construction 
have also been for the normal type of 
vessel, for the most part propelled by 
machinery of the ordinary types. The 
investigation and development of the 
Diesel engine, however, is again com- 
mencing to receive careful and earnest 
consideration, as is also the applica- 
tion of electric drive to marine work 
of a commercial character. Condi- 
tions have not yet made it advisable ~ 
to develop either of these to any con- 
siderable extent, but within the next 
few months it may be expected that. 
vessels will be laid down which will 
be propelled by machinery of the most 
approved character, either oil engines 
or combinations of oil engines, tur- 
bines, and electric drive. (ce also 
Electrical Engineering, and Mechani- 
cal Engineering, supra.) 

The outlook for shipbuilding in this 
country at the present time is most 
uncertain. The problems to be faced 
are so serious and so much depends 
upon the manner in which the present 
emergency is met that it is unwise to 
make any prognostication for the 
future. It may be said generally that 
the interest in shipbuilding, shipown- 
ing, and ship operating in this country 
has greatly increased and that if 
American capital is permitted to own 
and operate vessels under conditions 
that will make possible competition 
with vessels owned and operated by 
foreign interests, there is no doubt 
that shipbuilding and ship operating 
will rank among the most important. 
industries in this country. If, how- 
ever, unwise action is taken in the 
major problems affecting the situa- 
tion, the reverse will certainly be the 
ease, and in that event the splendid 
shipbuilding facilities already created 
must inevitably suffer. 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


C. L. WARwiIcK 


Brick.—Tests of building brick ex- 
tending over six years have formed 
the basis of “Specifications for Build- 
ing Brick” (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. 
Mats., xix, Pt. I), which classify 
brick into four classes, vitrified, hard, 
medium, and soft, determined by 
specified limits for absorption, com- 
pressive strength, and modulus of rup- 
ture. ‘he specifications prescribe 
methods of sampling and testing. As 
a criterion of durability and weather 
resistance, it has been proposed to 
specify an ice-freezing test or its 
equivalent, the so-called “sodium-sul- 
phate test,” in which the bricks are 
alternately immersed in a solution of 
sodium sulphate and then heated. 
The crystallization and expansion of 
the salt in the pores of the brick pro- 
duce a rupturing effect similar to that 
caused in the freezing test. Investiga- 
tions by Edward Orton, Jr., (ibid.) 
indicate the reliability of this test, 
when carefully standardized, in classi- 
fying clay brick; it does not, however, 
seem to be quite so reliable in the 
classification of certain other kinds of 
brick. 

Cement.—In view of the attention 
now being given to fineness of cement, 
the investigation by D. A. Abrams on 
“Effect of Fineness of Cement” (ibid., 
Pt. Il) is of timely interest. This 
investigation includes 51 samples of 
cement of finenesses varying from two 
to 43 per cent. retained on the No. 200 
sieve, and covers over 6,000 compres- 
sion tests of concrete cylinders, 9,000 
tests of mortars, and several thousand 
miscellaneous tests. A few of the 
principal conclusions from the tests 
are quoted: 


There is no necessary relation between 
the strength of concrete and the fineness 
of cement, if different cements are con- 
sidered. 

In general, the strength of concrete in- 
creases with the fineness of a given lot 
of cement. The cements with residues 
lower than about 10 per cent. were in- 
clined to give erratic results in the 
strength tests. 

For residues higher than 10 per cent. 
the strength of concrete varies approxi- 
mately inversely as the residue on the 
No. 200 sieve. 

Fine grinding of cement is more ef- 
fective in increasing the strength of lean 
mixtures than rich ones, and in increas- 


ing the strength of concrete at seven 
days than at ages of 28 days to one year. 

Ordinary concrete mixtures at 28 days 
show an increase in strength of about 
two per cent. for each one per cent. re- 
duction in the residue on the No. 200 
sleeve. 

The fineness of cement has no appreci- 
able effect on the yield or density of con- 
erete: 

The type of aggregate has little or no 
influence on the relative effect of fineness 
of cement on the strength of concrete. 


This investigation of Mr. Abrams 
brings this important subject prom- 
inently before engineers for their care- 
ful study.: (See also Civil Engineer- 
img, supra.) 

‘Two cements producing quick- 
hardening concrete are described by 
P. H. Bates (ibid.). A “calcium- 
aluminate” cement, manufactured on 
an experimental scale by the Bureau 
of Standards, is composed principally 
of lime and alumina, and produces 
concrete of high early strength, for 
example, over 3,000 lb. per''sq. in. for 
1:6 gravel concrete in 24 hours. 
“Sorel” cement, which is on the mar- 
ket, is produced by gauging calcined 
magnesia with magnesium chloride 
and develops in 24 hours a strength 
equivalent to that of Portland cement 
at seven days. Both of these cements 
are advantageous for certain special 
uses. Sorel cement finding its present 
principal commercial application in 
the manufacture of “composition floor- 
ing.” 

Concrete.—Laws of proportioning 
concrete have been developed during 
recent years. Two methods of pro- 
portioning stand out most promi- 
nently at present: Abrams’ “fineness 
modulus” method (Bull. No. 1, Re- 
search Lab., Lewis Inst.) and Ed- 
wards’ “‘surface-area” method (Proce. 
Am. Soc. Test. Mats., xviii, Pt. If). 
The fineness modulus is the sum of the 
percentages in the sieve analysis of 
the aggregate divided by 100, express- 
ing the analysis in terms of the total 
quantity of aggregate coarser than 
each sieve; and the relations, estab- 
lished by extensive tests, between fine- 
ness modulus, consistency of mix, 


[| 1918, p. 609), and strength of the 
concrete form the basis for proportion- 


2 


amount of mixing water (A. Y. B.,. 


q 
: 
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ing conerete by this method. The 
surface-area method assumes that the 
physical properties of concrete are 
primarily dependent upon the relation 
of the volume of cementing material 
to the surface area of the aggregate 
and recognizes the importance of 
water as an essential ingredient of 
eoncrete. A. N. Talbot (ibid., xix, 
Pt. Il) has developed a modification 
of the surface area method involving 
a function called “surface modulus” 
which is proportional to surface area. 
R. B. Young (ibid.) has endeavored 
to establish a relation between the two 
methods. It seems evident, however, 
that there is no definite relation be- 
tween the fineness modulus and the 
surface area of graded aggregate, and 
it remains to be established which 
will better serve as a basis for pro- 
portioning concrete from given aggre- 
gates to produce concrete of specified 
strength. Other references on this 
subject are Hngineering News-Record, 
June 19; and R. W. Crum, “Propor- 
tioning of Pit-Run Gravel for Con- 
erete” (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats., 
xix, Pt. II). (See also Cwil En- 
gineering, supra.) 

Valuable data on the elastic prop- 
erties of concrete, based upor several 
thousand compression tests, are con- 
tained in a paper by Stanton Walker 
(ibid.). Defining modulus of elastic- 
ity as the ratio of an increment of 
stress to a corresponding increment of 
deformation, Walker proposes two 
fundamental laws governing elastic 
properties of concrete: the first ex- 
presses the relation between stress and 
deformation as s= Kd" where s= 
unit stress below the “yield point,” 
d=unit deformation, K—=a_ con- 
stant depending upon strength, and 
m—=a variable exponent; and the 
second expresses the relation between 
ultimate compressive strength and 
modulus of elasticity as H= OS", 
where 2 = modulus of elasticity, S = 
compressive strength, OC =a constant 
depending on conditions of the test, 
‘and m= a variable exponent. In a 
discussion of this paper 8. C. Hollister 
proposes a different conception of 
modulus of elasticity, as the ratio of 
an increment of stress to the corre- 
sponding increment of elastic deforma- 
tion, which he believes to be a better 
measure of elasticity of a material in 


only about two per cent. 


that it eliminates plastic deformation, 
that is, permanent set. 

Other references to important in- 
vestigations are: 


Hvuuu, W. A.—‘‘Fire Tests of Concrete 
Columns.” (Proc. Am. Conc. Inst., xv). 
SLATER, W. A.—“‘Structural Laboratory 
Investigations in Reinforced Concrete” 

(ibid.). | 

Gypsum.—Definite progress in 
standards for gypsum may now be re- 
corded. “Specifications for Gypsum 
and Calcined Gypsum” and ‘‘Methods 
for Tests of Gypsum and Gypsum 
Products” have been issued tentatively 
by the American Society for Testing 
Materials (Proceedings, xix, Pt. I). 
A report on gypsum plasters specify- 
ing properties of materials and direc- 
tions for erection and workmanship, 
has also been published as a basis for 
future specifications, as well as a re- 
port of recommendations relative to 
the use of reinforced gypsum in struc- 
tural design, similar to the report on 
reinforced concrete published in 1917. 
Reference should also be made to 
Slater and Anthes, “Tests of Plain and 
Reinforced Gypsum Specimens” (Proc. 
Western Soc. Engrs., Oct., 1919). 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys.— 
The standardization of non-ferrous 
metals and alloys noted in the last 
report (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 610) con- 
tinues to be a significant development. 
Specifications for lead, brass ingot 
metal, bronze bearing metal, solder 
metal and. tinned annealed copper 
wire, and methods for assay of copper 
and chemical analysis of pig lead have 
been issued tentatively by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
(Proceedings, xix, Pt. I). 

Tests of light aluminium casting 
alloys are described by P. D. Merica 
and C. P. Karr (ibid., Pt. IL). Cop- 
per, zinc and magnesium are used to 
impart hardness and_ strength to 
aluminium castings. Alloys contain- 
ing eight per cent. of copper are hard 
and readily machined but are brittle, 
having an elongation in two in. of 
After test- 
ing several compositions, the authors 
conclude that an alloy containing only 
from two to three per cent. of copper 
with one or two per cent. of nickel or 
manganese, which has a_ tensile 
strength of 20,000-25,000 Ib. per 
square inch and an elongation of five 
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per cent., should have commercial pos- 
sibilities. The addition of magnesium 
to alloys containing copper reduces 
‘ductility but increases tensile strength 
and hardness. Annealing increases 
the tensile strength and hardness but 
generally decreases the ductility. The 
resistance of aluminium alloys to cor- 
rosion by the “‘salt-spray” test seems 
to be largely independent of their 
chemical composition. So far as the 
authors’ tests go, there is no marked 
‘difference in the behavior of several 
compositions to alternating stress 
tests. It appears that the resistance 
to the action of alternating stresses 
‘does not increase in proportion as the 
tensile strength of the alloy increases. 
(See also Mechanical Engineering, 
supra. ) 

An important investigation of man- 
ganese bronze is reported by Merica 
and Woodward, “The Behavior of 
Wrought Manganese Bronze Exposed 
to Corrosion while under Tensile 
Stress” (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats., 
XAKS bs LI). 

High-Speed Steel—Interest in the 
development of high-speed steels con- 
tinues, owing to their importance in 
increased shop production. J. A. 
Mathews (ibid., Pt. IL) describes the 
development of such steels from the 
original low-carbon, high-tungsten 
steel through the introduction of vana- 
dium, the only addition to the earlier 
types which seems to have afforded 
universal improvement in quality, 
down to the recent experiments with 
cobalt and uranium. Opinions differ 
as to the value of cobalt; the advan- 
tages of “cobaltcrom” steel (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 612) are not fully established. 
The importance of good steel-making 
and the need of developing less ex- 
pensive and laborious tests to deter- 
mine the efficiency of “red-hard” tools 
is emphasized. (See also XVII, 
Iron and Steel.) 

Defects in Steel.—The occurrence 
of defects, popularly termed “flakes,” 
exhibited in fractures of such alloy 
steels as nickel and chrome-nickel is 
discussed by H. S. Rawdon in a 
paper on “Microstructural Features of 
Flaky Steel” (Trans. Am. Inst. 
Mining Engrs., 1919). Macroscopic, 
including X-ray, and microscopic ex- 
aminations show “flakes” to be coarse 
 intererystalline discontinuities within 


the steel the appearance of which sug- 
gests crystals “that were squeezed to- 
gether while plastic and yet failed to 
adhere firmly to one another.” They 
appear to originate in the ingot, are 
often associated with slag films, and 
occur in both transverse and _longi- 
tudinal sections of the finished forg- 
ings. Details of mill practice appear 
to play a role in the production of 
these defects, the occurrence of which 
in such products as gun forgings was 
a serious problem during the war. 
That good manufacturing practice is 
the remedy seems to be the opinion of 
many. (See also XVII, Iron and 
Steel.) . 

A study: of the,origin and develop- 
ment of “internal transverse fissures” 
in steel rails has led to a promising 
method of investigation, Sections 
from failed rails developing transverse 
fissures have been etched or “pickled” 
for two hours in a hot solution of nine 
parts hydrochloric acid, three parts 
sulphuric acid, and one part water. 
The acid opens up transverse and 
longitudinal cavities the existence of 
which is not detected by light etching 
or by the usual methods of tests. 
Rails free from transverse fissures ap- 
pear toebe free from such cavities. 
These tests, which are described by 
F, M. Waring and K. E. Hofammann 
in a paper entitled “Deep Etching of 
Rails and Forgings” (Proc. Am. Soe. 
Test. Mats., xix, Pt. II), have also 
been applied to new rails and to such 
forgings as steel wheels and tires. 
Microscopical and chemical examina- 
tions have not so far developed any 
apparent differences in microstructure 
that would account for the action of 
the acid. The authors express the 
belief that the cause must be sought 
in some stage of the manufacture. It 
has been suggested that the fissures 
that develop in these tests are the 
result of pressures induced by the for- 
mation of hydrogen gas evolved by the 
action of the acid combined with the 
internal strain present in the steels 
tested. The phenomenon appears to 
be analogous to the cracking of 
strained brass when attacked by cer- 
tain salts (A. ¥. B.) 19185" p. Gl). 
Some studies by the U. 8. Army Ord- 
nance Office in connection with the 
manufacture of gun forgings have 
shown that deep etching reveals de- 
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fects that later develop into fissures 
and into the “flakes” previously re- 
ferred to. (See also XVII, Iron and 
Steel.) 

Magnetic Analysis of Steel.—Mag- 
netic analysis as a determinant of the 
quality of steel products has continued 
to receive considerable study. Much 
of our present knowledge of the sub- 
ject is reviewed in a symposium held 
at the 1919 meeting of the American 
Society for Testing Materials (Pro- 
ceedings, xix, Pt. II). It is well es- 
tablished that certain magnetic prop- 
erties are indicative of the mechanical 
properties of steel, and although much 
remains to be done along this line, the 
commercial application of magnetic 
analysis is most promising. The fact 
that the magnetic test does not destroy 
or in any way affect the usefulness of 
the part tested is of significant im- 
portance. The distinct and easily 
marked changes in magnetic prop- 
erties resulting from various thermal 
and mechanical treatments of steel 
make it possible readily to test such 
products as cutlery, tools, springs, 
ball bearings, various automobile 
parts, etc. Much progress has been 
made in the detection of flaws, includ- 
ing “transverse fissures” and other 
inhomogeneities in rails, although 
there are indications that too great 
sensitiveness of testing apparatus 
must be guarded against in order not 
to cause rejection of material that is 
satisfactory for all practical purposes. 
There is reason for confidence in the 
ability of magnetic analysis to locate 
faulty rails in service. Another im- 
portant application is in the study of 
changes that occur in connection with 
the phenomenon of fatigue. 

Phosphorus and Sulphur in Steel.— 
The subject of phosphorus and sulphur 
in steel continues to be of economic 
importance... Although the conditions 
in the raw-materials market that led 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials in 1918 to increase the phos- 
phorus and sulphur limits in 43 
specifications as a war emergency 
measure (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 613) have 
been somewhat relieved and the limits 
restored in 29 of the specifications, the 
situation is still serious. A compre- 
hensive series of laboratory and serv- 
ice tests is being inaugurated by the 
Society to throw further light on the 


effect of these elements and to enable 
the Society to determine safe limits 
to include in its various specifications. 

Corrosion of Steel.—Sheets of un- 
coated steel of various compositions 
are being exposed by the American 
Society for Testing Materials at An- 
napolis, Md., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., under widely .dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions. Semi- 
annual inspections have been made 
since 1918, but except for some definite: 
failures in the destructive Pittsburgh 
atmosphere, it is too early to draw 
conclusions from the tests (Proceed- 
imgs, XVili, xix, Pt. 1). The influence 
of copper in retarding the corrosion of 
steel is discussed by D. M. Buck 
(ibid., xix, Pt. II), who concludes 
that small percentages materially 
lower the rate of atmospheric corro- 
sion, steel with 0.03 per cent. copper 
corroding only 60 to 70 per cent. as 
rapidly as the same steel with 0.01 
per cent. 

Standard Specifications.—Ten new 
standards were adopted in 1919 by the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, including specifications for 
malleable castings, cartridge brass 
and naval brass rods, tests for flash 
point of volatile materials, specific ” 
gravity of sand and softening point. 
of bituminous materials, and recom- 
mended practice for laying sewer. 
pipe (A. 8S. T. M. Standards Adopted. 
im 1919). Sixty-two standard speci- 
fications of the Society have been 
translated into Spanish by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and pub- 


lished as part of an “Industrial 
Standards” series for distribution 
among consulate offices in South 


America as an aid to export trade. 
Testing and Testing Apparatus.— 
Fatigue of metals is being studied by 
the Committee on Fatigue Phenomena. 
in Metals of the National Research 
Council, under the chairmanship of 
Prof. H. F. Moore. Tests reported in 
a paper on the subject by Moore and 
Gehrig (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats., 
xix, Pt. IL) indicate that the static 
tension test of steel is not a reliable 
index of fatigue strength; that high- 
stress short-time fatigue tests are not 
indicative of fatigue strength under 
oft repeated low stresses; and that 
certain heat treatment may raise the 
elastic strength of steel without in- 
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creasing its fatigue resistance under 
low stresses. The tests also show con- 
elusively that the two methods of 


comparing the fatigue resistance of. 


materials, namely, first, a comparison 
of the fibre stresses under which fail- 
ure occiirs for a given number of 
eycles of stress, and, second, a com- 
parison of the number of cycles re- 
quired to cause failure under a given 
stress, may lead to quite different con- 
clusions. 

Reference should also be made to 
Moore and Putnam, “Effect of Cold- 
Working and of Rest on Resistance 
of Steel to Fatigue under Reversed 
Stress” (Trans. Am. Inst. Mining 
Engrs., Feb., 1919). 

Tests of electrically welded joints 
‘in ship plates made by F M. Farmer 
in a rotating type of alternating-stress 
machine indicate that the fatigue- 
resisting strength of the joint, at the 
present state of the welding art, is 
about one-twentieth that of the un- 
welded plate (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. 
Mats, xis, Ptah). 

Comparative impact tests on the 
Olsen, Izod, and Charpy machines 
conducted by the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production (ibid.) indicate that there 
“is no satisfactory method of convert- 
ing results from one machine into 
terms of another, but that with proper 
standardization it is possible to check 
results on different machines of the 
same type. 

The necessity for accurately deter- 
mining the forces that a ship must 
resist and the stresses developed under 
actual service conditions led the Con- 
erete Ship Section of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to devise recording 
strain gauges which could be placed 
at many points in the ship and oper- 
ated simultaneously, so that an exact 
analysis may be made of the pressures 
and resulting stresses at any instant. 
The “strainagraph,” as described by 
F. R. MeMillan (Proc. Am. Cone. Inst., 
xv), consists essentially of a lever sys- 
tem for multiplying the deformation 
due to stress and a moving chart, 


operated electrically, upon which the 
deformations are recorded. The charts — 
of a series of instruments are cen-' 
trally driven and marked simultane- 
ously at definite time intervals. Al- 
though developed primarily for the 
study of concrete ships, the instrument 
promises to be useful in structural 
investigations generally. 

An extensometer for determining 
the elastic properties of wire, de- 
scribed by T. D. Lynch and P. H. 
Brace (Proc. Am. Soc. Test. Mats., 
xix, Pt. II), consists of two flexible 
side pieces, one end of each being 
securely fastened to a slotted block, 
with yokes at their free ends carrying 
two hardened steel rollers, to each of 
which is fastened a mirror with its 
reflecting surface in the roller axis. 
The specimen passes through and is 
clamped to the slotted block and 
passes between the rollers. As the 
specimen elongates, the angular move- 
ment of the mirrors is magnified by 
reflecting a beam of light between the 
mirrors on a curved scale, which is 
readily calibrated to read to an elon- 
gation of 0.00002 in. The instrument 
combines to an unusual degree the 
delicacy of the optical lever with a 
good degree of facility in use. 

A study of the physical properties 
of paint by E. C. Bingham and Henry 
Green (ibid.) has led them to conclude 
that paint is more properly a plastic 
material than a viscous liquid, since, 
unlike a liquid, it will “flow” only 
under applied pressure, corresponding 
to the yield point of certain metals. 
They have developed an instrument, 
called a “plastometer,” which meas- 
ures the mobility and “yield value” of 
plastic substances. As applied to 
paints it determines important prop- 
erties to which little attention has 
heretofore been given and may pro- 
foundly influence developments in 
paint technology. Reference should 
also be made in this connection to 
Lloyd and Sharples, “Apparatus for 
Determination of Breaking Point of 
Pitches” (ibid.). 
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Teaching of Mathematics.—An elo- 
quent and forcible answer to those 
who during recent years have at- 
tacked the position held by mathe- 
matics in our educational curricula 
was furnished by the very, large 
amount of mathematical teaching de- 
manded by the Students Army Train- 
ing Corps. - The suggestive mathemat- 
ical course prepared for these stud- 
ents by a volunteer committee of 
teachers was fully considered during 
the Dartmouth meeting of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. 

The greatest mathematical war 
service was rendered by the thousands 
of teachers who gave mathematical 
instruction in the universities and in 
- the various. Army and Navy camps at 
home and abroad. Many teachers of 
other subjects volunteered to assume 
the unusual burden of teaching a sub- 
ject which they had largely forgotten 
in view of the inadequate supply of 
trained teachers of mathematics. The 
Y. M. C. A. rendered conspicuous 
service in its “Khaki University,” es- 
pecially in the development of brief 
but serviceable mathematical courses. 
J. W. Young (Dartmouth) acted as 
general director, and E. R. Hedrich 
(Missouri) was in charge of this 
service among the American soldiers 
in France (see XI, The Army; and 
XXX, Hducation). 

Notwithstanding the importance of 
good mathematical teaching, little 
has been done towards a systematic 
study of the entire subject with a 
view to suggesting possible improve- 
ments. The International Commis- 
sion on the Teaching of Mathematics, 
with its numerous subcommittees, 
made a noteworthy beginning in this 
direction, but the men who prepared 
the reports for these committees had 
to do the work during whatever time 
they could’ spare from other duties. 


-| published 


It is, therefore, interesting to note 
that through an appropriation of $16,- 
000 by the General Education Board 
two men, J. W. Young (Dartmouth) 
and J. A. Foberg (Crane Junior Col- 
lege), have been enabled to devote 
their entire time for a year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1919, to a study of the 
general mathematics-teaching situa- 
tion, collaborating with the Commit- 
tee on Mathematical Requirements 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America. Since so little has been 
on college mathematics 
teaching, it is of interest -. note here 
the appearance of Paul Klapper’s 
book on College Teaching (World 
Book Co.), which contains a chapter 
on the teaching of college mathemat- 
ics. 
Mathematical Research.—Although 
as a means of winning the Great. War, 
the need of good mathematical teach- 
ing was more widely recognized than 
that of good mathematical research, 
yet the need of the latter did not re- 
main unnoticed. According to a cir- 
cular letter issued in June, 1919, by 
the chief of the technical staff of the 
Ordnance Department of the Army, 
there was 


the most gratifying result of substantial 
progress and the opening of new fields 
in which it is essential that the Ordnance 
Department continue investigation. ... 
For example, it was found that the slight 
change in the form of the projectile for 
the 6” gun resulted in the range being 
increased two and one-half miles. ... 
It is therefore important to secure the 
highest grade of men, expert in mathe- 
matics and dynamics, who will serve 
their country in the development of ord- 
nance material to the greatest possible 
degree of superiority. 


That the needs of the war have 
made a strong impression on mathe- 
matical research in this country is 
evident from various papers read he- 
fore the American Mathematical So- 
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ciety. The retiring presidential ad- 
dress of L. E. Dickson (Bulletin, 
XXYV, p. 289) was devoted to “Math- 
ematics in War Perspective,” and 
the programme of the joint session 
of this Society and the Mathematical 
Association of America during the an- 
nual meetings held at Chicago was 
devoted to mathematical problems 
connected with the war, especially to 
problems in ballistics and statistics. 
The lack of sufficient emphasis on ap- 
plied mathematics in American math- 
ematical research has been recognized 
for a number of years, and the needs 
of the war have served as a suffi- 
ciently strong corrective force. It is 
to be hoped that the pendulum will 
not swing too far in the other direc- 
tion, for pure mathematics has al- 
ways been a real source of mathemat- 
ical progress. In addition to the 
Mathematical Committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council noted in the 
YeaR Boox for 1917 (p. 569), re- 
search mathematical service for the 
Army was organized under three com- 
missioned officers: Major O. Veblen 
(Princeton) was in charge of the 
Aberdeen (Md.) proving grounds; 
Major F. R. Moulton (Chicago) had 
charge of an office in the Ordnance 
Department at Washington largely 
devoted to the computation of range 
tables; and Major E. V. Huntington 
(Harvard) was in charge of the sta- 
tistical work at Washington. These 
men had associated with them a con- 
siderable number of other active 
American mathematical investigators, 
and the problems with which these in- 
vestigators were thus brought in di- 
rect contact will doubtless greatly in- 
fluence the future trend of American 
' mathematical research. 

History of Mathematics.—The pub- 
lication by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington of Volume I of a 
History of the Theory of Numbers by 
L. E. Dickson (Chicago) marks the 
beginning of a new type of work by 
American mathematicians. The the- 
ory of numbers represents a field 
which has been cultivated since the 
time of the ancient Greeks and which 
still offers many problems inviting to 
the beginner as well as to the mathe- 
matician of greatest maturity and 
power. Professor Dickson’s work 

- “aims to give an adequate account of 


the entire literature of the theory of 
numbers,” and his first volume, de- 
voted to divisibility and primality, 
gives promise that this aim will be 
realized to a remarkable degree. 

A work of very. different type is 
the second and enlarged edition of 
A History of Mathematics (Macmil- 
lan) by Florian Cajori (California). 
This edition contains about twice as 


much material as the first edition, - 


published a quarter of a century ear- 
lier, and most, but not all, of the work 
of the earlier edition embodied in this. 
one has been carefully revised. 
Hence this edition is practically a 
new. work on the history of mathe- 
matics, and the large amount of space 
devoted to modern' mathematics is es- 
pecially noteworthy. It is mainly 
due to this fact that the work of 
American mathematicians receives. 
considerable attention, as a glance at. 
the index will make apparent. Still, 
the fact that the largest number of 
index references, even among living 
mathematicians, appear after the 
names of Europeans. 

While the work by Dickson is of es- 
pecial interest to the investigator, 
that by Cajori will naturally make a. 
great appeal to teachers and to those: 
who seek a broad general knowledge: 
of developments in the entire field of 
mathematics. Both works represent. 
ripe scholarship in their respective 
fields and constitute noteworthy 
American contributions to the ad- 
vancement of mathematics. Cajori’s. 
work fulfills much more nearly the 
popular conception of a mathematical 
history than does that of Dickson, 
but the latter should contribute to 
clarify the common conceptions as to 
the scope of this history. 

Reference Works.—The proposed: 
mathematical dictionary mentioned in 
this YEAR Boox for 1917 (p. 568) 
was naturally delayed by the war. 
During the summer meeting of the 
Mathematical Association of America,, 
held at the University of Michigan, 
the project was again taken up and 
reported to be feasible provided nec- 
essary financial aid can be secured. 
The publication of a revised edition 
of the Dncyclopedia Americana seems, 
noteworthy here in view of the nu- 
merous articles by competent Ameri- 
can mathematiciams it contains. 
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ASTRONOMY 
R. S. Dugan 


General.—The year 1919 has been 
‘devoted by most observatories and as- 
tronomers to picking up the lines of 
research dropped during .the war. 
Very few observatories were able dur- 
ing the preceding two years to keep 
up. much of their regular routine 
work. Many astronomers were ab- 
sent either in active service or en- 
gaged in the scientific research of 
various Gagvernment agencies or in 
teaching navigation. 

An International Astronomical 
Union was organized at a meeting in 
Brussels during July, attended by a 
delegation of American astronomers 
headed by W. W. Campbell. This 
Union will take over and carry for- 
ward the projects already undertaken 
in international codperation and 
through committees will encourage 
and report the progress of new pro- 
jects and problems which require in- 
ternational codperation for their suc- 
cessful completion and solution. 

’ Edward Charles Pickering, director 
of the Harvard College Observatory 
for 42 years, died on Feb. 3, 1919. 
Early in his career he decided that 
photometry “offers a field almost 
wholly unexplored with large tele- 
scopes.” With the meridian photo- 
meters invented by him large numbers 
of stars were measured, both at Cam- 
bridge and at the Arequipa Station in 
Peru, and reduced to a standard sys- 
tem of magnitudes. Pickering him- 
self made one and one-half million 
photometric settings. Later the prob- 
lems of photographic photometry 
were taken up, by him and under his 
direction, and the foundations of this 
branch of the science laid. 

One of the great treasures of the 
Harvard Observatory is the great li- 

brary of photographic plates collected 
' in the “sky patrol,” which has been 
kept up, with telescope cameras of 
large field, without interruption for 
over a quarter of a century. With 
the plates taken at Arequipa supple- 
menting those taken at Cambridge, 
the entire sky has been photographed 
as often as possible, and thus the his- 
tory of the entire sky through all 
these years has been permanently pre- 
served. This storehouse has been 


available to any one who might be 
interested in the history of any par- 
ticular celestial body. Another col- 
lection of photographs of unique value 
is the one of stellar spectra obtained 
with the objective prism. The well 
known Draper Classification of Stel- 
lar Spectra derived from these plates 
has been adopted internationally. 
The new Draper Catalogue, for 
which Miss Cannon has classified over 
200,000 stars from these plates, being 
published in the Harvard Annals, has 
reached its third instalment, contain- 
ing 24,471 stars, covering the seventh 
and eighth hours of right ascension. 

The American Astronomical Society 
held its annual meeting in September 
at Ann Arbor, Mich. In addition to 
the papers read by members of the 
Society, reports of the organization 
of the International Union were given 
by Schlesinger, Stebbins, and Bauer, 
and of the work of the National Re- 
search Council in mathematics and 
astronomy, by E. W. Brown. 

Military Research.—Russell in 
flights from Langley Field made dur- 
ing the war over a thousand sights 
on sun, moon, and stars, testing the 
possibilities of sextant observations 
for the navigation of airplanes. An 
interesting account of these experi- 
ments is given in the June, 1919, num- 
ber of the Publications of the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific. It 
was usually found better to remove 
the telescope and observe with the 
naked eye.. A single sight with the 
natural horizon gives the altitude of 
the sun with an average error of three 
minutes. The natural horizon is us- 
ually lost at an altitude of one or two 
thousand feet. The haze with which 
the lower air is filled often shows a 
sharp upper boundary which can be 
used as a horizon provided the height 
of this false horizon is estimated. 
The upper surfaces of cloud layers 
can sometimes be used in the same 
manner. Apparently the main diffi- 
culty encountered in using these false 
horizons lies in the presence of ridges 
in the haze or cloud surface, the meas- 
urements of altitude depending on the 
horizontal distance of the observer 
from such a ridge. 
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Observations were made with an ar- 
tificial horizon consisting of a mirror 
mounted at the upper end of a pendu- 
lum damped in viscous liquid, and 
also with the bubble sextant devised 
by Prof. R. W. Willson of Harvard 
University. The chief error in such 
observations lies in the deviation of 
the apparent vertical, arising from ir- 
recularities of motion of the airplane. 
With careful piloting these have been 
reduced to an average of + 13 miles 
for a single sight. From sights on 
the sun and moon the positions of the 
airplane, as determined by Sumner’s 
method, showed an average error of 
seven nautical miles when the natural 
horizon was available and 15 miles 
with the bubble sextant. ° 

Other data of considerable interest 
to astronomers were obtained by 
Luckiesh while engaged in an investi- 
gation of the visibility of aizplanes. 
Photometric observations of the 
brightness of the earth’s surface were 
secured at altitudes of 1,000-5,000 ft. 
looking vertically downward. The 
four types of surfaces considered, 
fields, barren land, woods, and inland 


water, inclusively represent the 
earth’s surface with the exception of 
cities, towns, and _ villages. The 


brightness is given as a percentage of 
the brightness of a horizontal, per- 
fectly reflecting and diffusing opaque 
white surface under the same illumi- 
nation. The mean results from a 
large number of measures made dur- 
ing the summer were: fields (includ- 
ing pastures and growing crops) 6.8 
per cent.; barren land (including 
plowed ground and waste land with- 
out vegetation), 13.0 per cent.; woods, 
4.3 per cent.; inland water, 6.8 per 
eent. A short series of measures 
made during the autumn gave very 
nearly the same results. The low 
values are accounted for by the light 
traps and shadows which grass plots, 
cornfields, plowed ground, woods, ete., 
provide by their depth. The bright- 
ness of water depends upon its depth 
and upon the brightness of the sky 
and clouds reflected in it. Most of 
the brightness of water is due to the 
light diffused within it, which rises 
to quite high values when the water 
is shallow and turbid. Values for 
the upper surfaces of clouds in full 
sunlight ranged from 78 per cent. for 
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very dense clouds of extensive area 
and great depth down to 36 per cent. 
for thin clouds. Very deep blue sky 
and dark overcast skies are approxi- 
mately of the same brightness. The 
sky contributed about one-sixth, and 
the sun directly about five-sixths, of 
the total light on the earth’s surface 
on clear days. (Astrophys. Jour., 
xlix, 108.) 7 

Observatories and Instruments — 
Work. on the Mt. Wilson 100-in. re- 
flector (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 570) was 
held up during the war, but it is now 
in commission and working well. 
Photographs of spectra, clusters, and 
planetary nebulae were shown at the 
September meeting of the Astronom- 
ical Society. A good spectrum of a 
star of the twelfth photographic mag- 
nitude is secured in five minutes. 
The amount of detail brought out in 
nebulae and in the moon’s surface 
shows that this biggest telescope is 
fully as good as the big 60-in. 

The disk for the principal mirror 
of the 72-in. reflecting telescope of the 
Dominion Astrophysiéal Observatory 
at Victoria, B. C., was shipped from 
Antwerp only about a week before 
war was declared in 1914. It was 
ground and figured in the United 
States and shipped to Victoria in 
April, 1918. The building and dome 
had already been erected and the 
mounting was in place. The tele- 
scope was at once set up, and as the 
entire installation functioned per- 
fectly from the start, regular observ- 
ing was instituted the first week in 
May, 1918. The mounting has sev- 
eral new features, including depend- 
ence upon ball bearings for both col- 
limating and friction-relieving fune- 


tions and the use of differentials pro- | 


viding right-ascension slow motions 
absolutely without backlash. The 
tube of the telescope was made long 
enough for both the Newtonian and 
prime focus forms, so that it is only 
necessary to put in the comparatively 
light secondary mirror. in its cell 
when a change to one of these forms 
is to be made. The two main ribs of 
the dome, which is 66 ft. in external 
diameter, carry the shutters, wind 
curtains, and observing platform. 
From the observing platform, which is 
raised and lowered by electric motors 
along the semicircular ribs of the 
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dome, the observer can conveniently 
reach the upper end of the tube in 
whatever position the instrument is 
set. The photography of stellar spec- 
tra for the determination of radial 
velocities will constitute the main 
programme for this telescope. With 
a single-prism spectrograph giving a 
dispersion of 35 A. per millimeter at 
Hy the spectrum of a star of the 
seventh photographic magnitudes is 
obtained in 25 minutes. ‘ 

The Sun.—The evidence gathered 
at Mt. Wilson for the magnetic polar- 
ity of sun spots has been referred to 
in previous issues (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 
586, 1917, p. 571). The present state 
of the problem is given in the As- 
trophysical Journal (xlix, p. 153), by 
the Mt. Wilson observers. Sun spots 
frequently occur in pairs, usually ac- 
companied by many minor spots. 
The two principal spots may he sev- 
eral degrees apart. The line connect- 
ing the pair usually makes only a 
small angle with the sun’s equator. 
The two principal members of a spot 
group are almost invariably of oppo- 
site magnetic polarity. This ten- 
deney toward bipolar structure is so 
strongly marked that hardly more 
than 10 per cent. of all spots ob- 
served are wholly free from it. Even 
in the case of spots that are appa- 
rently single, this same tendency is 
usually indicated by the presence of 
a greater area of faculae or calcium 
floceuli on one side than on the other. 
Single spots thus accompanied by a 
train of flocculi are classified as either 
the preceding or following spots of 
incomplete bipolar groups. The po- 
larities of preceding spots are oppo- 
site in the two hemispheres—analo- 
gous to the opposite direction of whirl 
invariably observed in northern and 
southern terrestrial cyclones. 

Since the sun-spot minimum in De- 
cember, 1912, the polarity of the 
members of bipolar groups has been 
opposite to that observed before the 
minimum. It was suggested at the 
time of the reversal that this phenom- 
enon might be due to the difference 
in latitude between the old and the 
new cycle of sun spots. The latitude 
of the new cycle has steadily de- 
creased, however, in the usual man- 
ner, and. the maximum of solar ac- 
tivity has definitely passed and there 


has been no further reversal. The 
close of the present cycle should set- 
tle the question whether a reversal of 
sign is actually characteristic of the 
sun-spot minimum. The problem of 
interpretation is complicated. by the 
fact that the hydrogen whirls over- 
lying spots of a given polarity may he 
either right-handed or left-handed. 

Eclipses.—Some of the definite re- 
sults obtained from observation of the 
total solar eclipse of June 8, 1918 
(A. Y. -B., 1918, p. 617) have been 
published during 1919. The results 
of Kunz and Stebbins are among the 
most interesting, involving, as they 
do, a new departure in the observa- 
tion of eclipses, namely, the determi- 
nation of the brightness of the corona 
by means of a photo-electric cell. 
The observed total light of the corona 
was 0.60 candle-metres, which, when 
corrected to outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, becomes 1.07. The ratio of co- 
rona to full moon, similarly corrected, 
was 0.50. The corona gave one-tenth 
the light of an area of daylight sky of 
the apparent size of the sun and eight 
degrees distant. The corona was 640 
times as bright as that area of the 
sky during totality. It follows that 
the sky intensity was reduced 6,100- 
fold by the moon’s shadow. These 
results are not easily compared with 
earlier photographic and visual meas- 
ures, and it is hoped that the photo- 
electric measures can be repeated dur- 
ing future eclipses. 

The total solar eclipse of May 28- 
29, 1919, the track of which crossed 
South America, the South Atlantic 
Ocean, and Africa, was an exception- 
ally favorable eclipse to serve as a 
test of the Einstein hypotheses of rel- 
ativity. Several bright stars were 
close to the sun’s limb during total- 
ity, and in the hope that photographs 
could be secured that would show 
whether there was any displacement 
of a star’s position due to the passage 
of the light through the sun’s gravi- 
tational field, expeditions were sent 
to the east coast of Brazil and to the 
west coast of Africa. Although 
weather conditions were disappoint- 
ing and the number of good plates 
secured was not large, there seems to 
be no doubt that Hinstein’s predic- 
tion of a shift of 1”.75 at the sun’s 
limb was very closely verified in the 
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average of the results at the two sta- 
tions. The values found from the 
plates secured in Brazil and Prin- 
cipe Island are 1”.98+ 0%.12 and 
1”.60 + 0”.3, respectively. This agree- 
ment, combined with the explanation 
of the motion of the perihelion of 
Mercury, goes far to establish the the- 
ory as an objective reality. (See 
also XXIII, Physics.) 

Bauer located for the 1919 eclipse 
in Liberia, almost on the magnetic 
equator. The variation in the earth’s 
magnetic field during the eclipse was 
easily observed, (see also XXII, Ter- 
restrial Magnetism). An interesting 
proof of the direct action of sunlight 
on the transmission of Hertzian waves 
was furnished by the eclipse. Signals 
from the wireless station on the Is- 
land of Ascension can ordinarily be 
received at the Meudon Observatory 
during the night, but none has ever 
been received during the daytime. A 
large part of the distance of 5,000 
km. was in the moon’s shadow. The 
signals could be clearly heard at Meu- 
don during the eclipse but gradually 
died away as the shadow passed. 

Structure of Saturn’s Rings.—A 
study of the reflecting power of Sat- 
urn’s rings by Louis Bell gives us a 
new picture of this system (Astro- 
phys. Jour., 1. 1). The equatorial 
belt of the planet has approximately 
the reflectivity of a bright cloud. The 
outer part of the Bring is even 
brighter than this region. The A 
ring is conspicuously darker than the 
B ring, matching the darker portions 
of the ball, and the brightness of the 
C ring is not over a few hundredths 
that of the B ring. The problem, 
therefore, is one of accounting for al- 
bedoes ranging from well toward the 
limiting reflecting power of known 
substances down to that of black pa- 

er. 
zENo plausible terrestrial substance 
when in massive form can give any- 
thing like the reflectivity of the bright 
part of the B ring. It is well known 
that all substances when finely pow- 
dered reflect light diffusely, a smooth, 
flat surface of fine powder showing 
much higher reflectivity than the 
same material loosely aggregated. 
No assemblage of satellites, no mat- 
ter how closely packed, could give the 
albedoes called for. Many lines of ev- 


idence, such as Wood’s photographs in 
monochromatic light, photographic 
prints of various lengths of exposure, 
the appearance and location of the 
condensations in the ring system when 
received edgewise and at small angles, 
the visibility of satellites and stars. 
through the rings, factor of safety of 
stability, the gravitational effects of 
the satellites proper, and the pressure 
of light, all combine to furnish the 
following picture of the ring system: 


The ensemble of the ring system thus 
presented is a substantially plane, very 
thin stratum of bodies of meteoric size 
swept permanently clear at Cassini’s di- 
vision, thinned and grooved elsewhere by 
the perturbations of the satellites, denser 
near the grinding izones of action, and 
thinning out away from them. Permeat- 
ing and overlaying this is a loose body 
of widely scattered dust more and more 
tenuous away from the ring plane, and 
everywhere away from it so thin a cloud 
that it -reflects no visible light save 
when seen in great thicknesses edge 
wise. This floating spin-drift of the 
ether, thin as autumn haze, is billowed 
and wind driven by the gravitational 
waves in the ring planes, and by the ever 
acting pressure of radiation which sweeps 
the particles back and forth over the 
rings, and drives them down upon and 
through the sunlit side to be visible be- 
low when and where the light can filter 
through to illuminate them, It is a 
scene of perpetual change steadied only 
by the mass of the whirling ring plane 
itself. 


Comets.—No comets were discoy- 
ered during the first half of 1919. 
Kopff’s comet of 1906 was discovered 
on July 30 by Wolf at Heidelberg, a 
few days later by Gonnessiat at Al- 
giers, and still later, likewise inde- 
pendently, by Metcalf. This comet 
was not favorably situated for obser- 
vation at its last return in 1912 and 
was not then seen. It was much too: 
faint at the time of discovery to he 
seen with the naked eye, and it has 
been growing fainter as it recedes 
from the earth. Comet discoveries by 
Metcalf followed each other with spec- 
tacular rapidity. While on his vaca- 
tion in Vermont, he found in three 
nights three comets which to him 
were new.- Comet 1919b discovered by 
Metcalf on Aug. 20, is probably, judg- 
ing from the similarity of the orbital 
elements, identical with Brorsen’s 
comet of 1847. Metcalf reported it 
as of the eighth magnitude. In Sep- 
tember, when nearest the earth, it be~ 
came a faint naked-eye object, magni- 
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tude five, but after that did not 
brighten much. It passed perihelion 
in the middle of October. Comet 
1919¢ was discovered by Metcalf on 
Aug. 22 and independently by Borelly 
on Aug. 23. It was of the tenth mag- 
nitude when discovered, and, although 
later brightening considerably, did not 
become visible to the naked eye. It 
passed perihelion outside the earth’s 
orbit in December. Comet 1919d, dis- 
eovered by Sasaki on Oct. 25 at the 
Kyoto Observatory, turns out to be 
identical with Findlay’s Comet, which 
was expected to return in 1919. 
Schaumasse’s periodic comet 1911: 
VII has apparently returned as 1919e, 
discovered by Fayet on Oct. 29. 
Absolute Dimensions of Eclipsing 
Binaries.—Very few of the known 
eclipsing variables are bright enough 
in both components to permit a spec- 
trographie determination of their or- 
bits. When such is the case, however, 
such data can be combined with that 
secured from the interpretation of a 
good photometric light curve and the 
absolute dimensions of the system de- 
termined. Four such cases have been 
completely solved during the year, W 
Urse Majoris and Z Herculis by 
Adams and Joy, and U Ophiuehi and 
R S Vulpeculae by Plaskett. The 
first and last are of especial interest. 
The orbital revolution of the compo- 
nents of W Urse Majoris is com- 
pleted in the exceptionally short time 
. of eight hours. The stars are so big 
compared with the orbit that the dis- 
tance between them is very small, and 
they are very much elongated in the 
line connecting their centers. The 
difference in velocity in the line of 
sight, due to the rotation of each star, 
may be as great as 240 km. for the 
two limbs. This difference obliterates 
the faint lines entirely and so widens 
and weakens the stronger lines as to 
make them difficult of measurement. 
The densities of the components are 
exceptionally high, being 2.8 and 1.9 
times that of the sun. The compo- 
nent; of R S Vulveculae are remark- 
ably unlike. The total light of the 
fainter is nine-tenths that of the 
brighter, but the diameter of the for- 
mer is five times that of the -latter. 
The surface brightness of the fainter 
is therefore only about one-twenty- 
eighth that of the brighter. Further, 
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the mass of the big star is but a third 
that of the small star. The radius of 
the latter is twice that of the sun 
while its mass is over five times as 
great. The densities are 0.7 for the 
brighter and 0.0017 for the fainter, 
in terms of the density of the sun. 

The Orion Nebulosities.—Slipher 
has secured spectra of several of the 
nebulosities lying within the great 
encircling cloud of nebulosity in Or- 
ion. The spectra are found to vary 
with distance from the Great Nebula. 
“Tf these nebulosities are to be re- 
garded as parts of one great nebulous 
formation centering about the Trape- 
zium, and it seems that they are 
really such, then the variation in spec- — 
trum may be said to begin in the cen- 
ter with the usual emission type 
which loses strength (different sub- 
stances differently) with distance out- 
ward and ends finally, in the,most dis- 
tant masses, with a continuous spec- 
trum of the normal stellar absorption 
type.” These most distant nebulosi- 
ties are apparently illuminated by re- 
flected star light, and as these nebu- 
losities are in regions strikingly de- 
ficient in stars, they probably extend 
beyond the limits of their luminous 
portion and absorb the light of the 
more distant stars. (Publ. Astron. 
Soc. Pactfic, xxxi, 212.) 

A study of the Orion Nebula has 
also been made by Reynolds, who by 
the use of screens has secured photo- 
graphs showing the distribution of 
nebulium and hydrogen in this region. 
Hydrogen extends out much farther 
than nebulium. (Monthly Notices 
Roy. Astron. Soc., 1xxix, 561.) 

Bright-Line Nebulae.—The pro- 
gramme of measuring the radial ve- 
locities of all known objects of the 
bright-line nebulae bright enough to 
be observed with exposure times of 
practicable length having been com- 
pleted by the Lick Observatory staff, 
some of the statistical results have 
been published. In addition to the 
18 nebulae in the Magellanic clouds 
there are six planetary nebulae, lo- 
cated in a very small area of the sky, 
the observed radial velocities of which 
exceed + 115 km. per second. The 
system of the remaining 101 nebulae 
as a whole is substantially at rest 
with reference to our stellar system. 
Planetary nebulae the diameters of 
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which are less than five seconds have 
been called “stellar” nebulae. Exclud- 
ing the six planetaries of high veloci- 
ties, the 31 stellar nebulae show an 
average radial velocity with refer- 
ence to-the stellar system of + 28 
km. per second. That of the other 
planetaries (having diameters greater 
than five seconds) is slightly greater. 
Stellar nebulae are found exclusively 
in one quadrant of the Milky Way. 

Structure of the Sidereal Universe. 
—In his later studies Shapley has 
completed the determination of the 
distances of all known globular clus- 
ters, 86 in number; has collected fur- 
ther data regarding their ellipsoidal 
form; and has drawn some conclu- 
sions as to the arrangement of the 
sidereal universe. Of 41 clusters 
studied, 30 show an appreciable elon- 
gation, analogous to that of the spiral 
nebulae and the galactic system but of 
a very much lower order. Globular 
clusters are small compared with the 
galactic system. There is a striking 
similarity in dimension and content. 
Open clusters appear to occur in the 
dense stellar regions of the galactic 
plane where globular clusters are not 
found. The globular clusters are ap- 
parently as a class approaching the 
sun, and are, as Shapley infers, ap- 
proaching and falling into the dense 
stellar strata of the general galactic 
system. On the other hand, the 
brighter spiral nebulae as a class are 
receding from the sun and from the 
galactic plane. Their distribution is 
also in sharp contrast to that of the 
globular clusters. The heterogeneous 
makeup of the galactic system indi- 
cates that this system may be largely 
composed of disintegrating clusters. 
As a preliminary hypothesis it is sug- 
gested that “the discoidal galactic 
system originated from the combina- 
tion of spheroidal star clusters and 
has long been growing into its present 
enormous size at their expense... 
that the galactic system now moves as 
a whole through space, driving the 
spiral nebulae before it and absorbing 
and disintegrating isolated stellar 
groups.’ 

Sources of Stellar Energy. —It has 
become increasingly evident that grav- 
itational contraction must be but a 
small source of the energy which the 


sun and stars have radiated in past 
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ages. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that there exists within the stars 
some unknown store of energy of 
enormous magnitude. Russell has 
suggested some of the probable gen- 
eral characteristics of this unknown 
store. The process comes into opera- 
tion only under extreme conditions of 
temperature or pressure; the energy 
is derived from a finite store which is 
gradually exhausted, more slowly as 
the remaining supply decreases; the 
rate of transformation of energy does 
not accelerate to the point of explo- 
sive catastrophe; and heat is supplied 
to the star at almost exactly the rate 
at which the star radiates heat to 
space. Without, entering into any 
discussion as to the nature of the 
source, Russell points out that a 
sphere of perfect gas losing heat by 
gravitational contraction would grow 
rapidly hotter and thus probably pass 
rapidly through the earlier stages of 
its development. When such a tem- 
perature was reached in the nucleus 
that part of the unknown store could 
be liberated, this store would supply 
more and more of the radiation, and 
the contraction would be checked. If 
the central temperature rose too high, 
the star would expand, its tempera- 
ture would fall, and the supply of 
heat would be partially cut off. Such - 
a hypothesis explains the lack of very 
red giant stars, the lack of evidence of 
any change in stars of later types, 
and the maintenance of variability of 
the Cepheid type. (Publ. Astron. 
Soc. Pacific, xxxi, 205.) 
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DYNAMICAL AND STRUC- 
TURAL GEOLOGY 


J. B. WoopwortH 


Isostacy.—The late Joseph Bar- 
rell had ready for publication at the 
time of his death two important 
papers on isostacy, “The Nature and 
Bearing of Isostacy” and “The Status 
of the Theory of Isostacy,” (Am. Jour. 
Science, xviii, Oct., 1919). The sec- 
ond paper gives a clear exposition of 
the doctrine of isostacy, with certain 
strictures on the fundamental postu- 
late in Hayford’s work. 

Temperature of the Earth.—C. H. 
Van Ostrand (Jour. Wash. Acad. 
Science, ix, July, 1919) calls atten- 
tion to the observations concerning 
temperature in deep wells in Texas 
and Oklahoma. The curves of tem- 
perature increasing with depth are 
generally marked by a _ convexity 
towards the axis of depth. In the 
Goff well the rate varies continuously 
from 1° F. in 97.5 ft. at the surface 
to 1° F. in 46.5 ft. over the interval 
6,000 to 7,000 ft. Temperatures ob- 
tained at similar depths in the oil 
fields of Texas and Oklahoma differ 
widely from those obtained in the Ap- 
palachian field. 

Glacial Deposits——R. W. Sayles 
(“Seasonal Deposition in Aqueo- 
Glacial Sediments,” Mem. Mus. Comp. 
Zobl. Harvard Coll., xlvii, Feb., 
1919) describes in detail the banding 
in glacial clays and summarizes in 
affirmation the thesis that the alterna- 
tions from light and coarse to dark 
and fine bands represent, respectively, 
summer and winter conditions of de- 
position, found not only in the clays 
of the last glacial period but in cer- 
tain lithified clays of the Permo- 
Carboniferous. sections, associated 
with tillite beds. F. F. Grant and 
T. M. Broderick (Am. Jour. Science, 
Sept., 1919) refer certain structures 


heretofore known as “contorted beds” 
in the chert formation of the Upper 
Huronian (Animikie) of the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota to algal growths. 

Coral Reefs.—T, Wayland Vaughan 
(“Fossil Corals from Central Am- 
erica,” etc., U. S. Nat. Museum, Bull. 
103, 1919) discusses the bearing of 
the conditions under which the West 
Indian, Central American, and Florid- 
ian coral reefs have formed on 
theories of coral-reef formation. He 
points out that the elevated Pleisto- 
cene fringing reefs of the West Indies 
are separated by erosion unconformi- 
ties at their bases from the geological 
formations they overlie, but that they 
were usually formed during intermit- 
tent uplift following considerable de- 
pression. The offshore reefs were 
formed during or after depression and 
grew upon, or are growing upon, 
antecedent flats, only a small part of 
the surface of which was or is covered 
by reefs. Such flats occur outside of 
the coral seas. The submergence of 
the basements of fossil reefs seems to 
the author reasonably explained by 
differential crustal movement. But 
the development of living reefs seems 
to him in large part a result of a 
geologically recent rise in the ocean 
level, seemingly as much as 20 
fathoms, and in places facts indicate 
a maximum between 30 and 40 
fathoms. The available evidence is 
held to accord with the hypothesis 
that glacial control is one of the im- 
portant factors in bringing about the 
formation of living coral reefs. 

R. A. Daly (Am. Jour. Science, 
Aug., 1919) amplifies certain prob- 
lems concerning the development of 
coral reefs during and after the 
glacial period with emphasis on the 
effect of successive episodes of glacia- 
tion and deglaciation with coneurrent 
rise and fall of sea level. The effect 
of mud and sand stirred up by 
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vacillating sea level in checking coral 
growth is added to that of lowered 
temperature in epochs of glaciation 
as a factor of the glacial-control hy- 
pothesis. W. M. Davis (Trans. N. Z. 
Inst., li, 6) discusses the significant 
features of reef-bordered coasts, 
touching: here and there on the views 
of others (see also Physical Geogra- 
phy, infra). 

Geology of the United States.— 
Among the larger contributions of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey published 
since the YEAR Book for 1918 (see 
also IX, U. 8. Geological Survey) are 
Prof. Paper 110, “ A Geologic Recon- 
noissance of the Inyo Range and the 
Eastern Slope of the Southern Sierra, 
Nevada, California,’ by Adolph 
Knopf, including a geological map of 
the Owen’s Lake region and Mt. 
Whitney; Prof. Paper 120-B, “Geol- 
ogy of Northeastern Montana,” by Ar- 
thur J. Collier; and 120-D, ‘The 
Structure and Stratigraphy of Grav- 
ina and Revillagigedo Islands, in the 
Southern Part of the Panhandle of 
Alaska,’ by Theodore Chapin, de- 
scribing a region of strata from prob- 
ably late Carboniferous to upper Tri- 
assic age overthrust towards the 
southwest along with the included 
upper Jurassic batholithic injections 
of granodiorites and quartz diorites. 
Prof. Paper 108, comprising a group of 
shorter contributions to general geol- 
ogy made in 1917, has an article by 
G. S. Rogers on baked shale and slag 
formed by the burning of coal beds in 
the Northwest. The author is of the 
opinion that most of the burning of 
western coal beds has been spontan- 
eous under conditions in which the 
physical factors promoting ignition 
are a finely divided condition of the 
coal or lignite, a slight increment of 
heat from an outside source, and suf- 
ficient volume of coal to retard loss of 
heat by radiation. N. H. Darton 
writes on a comparison of a Paleozoic 
section in southern New Mexico, rec- 
ognizing a thick development of the 
early Ordovician (El Paso forma- 
tion), 150 to 400 ft. of upper Ordo- 
vician (Montoya beds), and a varia- 
ble section of Silurian strata (T'ussel- 
man beds). The lower formations 
thin out northwards so that the Penn- 
sylvanian series lies directly on the 
Pre-Cambrian in central New Mexico. 
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E. W. Shaw contributes a paper on 
the Pliocene history of northern and 
central Mississippi, in which he con- 
cludes that the Lafayette formation 
so-called is a residual mantle of no 
one epoch but is made up of unrelated 
materials accumulated during Plio- 
cene and Pleistocene time. He finds 
a large amount of deformation of 
strata in Mississippi, which probably 
took place in Pliocene or early Pleis- 
tocene time. A triangular area of 
which Jackson, Vicksburg, and 
Natchez form the corners has been el- 
evated in and perhaps after Pliocene 
time. There appears also to have 
been an east-west and a northeast- 
southwest belt of uplift through Jack- 
son, and another, uplift east of the 
southeast corner of the state, the 
maximum uplift amounting to at 
least 200 ft. The investigation of oil 
and gas fields has resulted in several 
reports dealing with structural geol- 
ogy (anticlines), such as Bull. 686, 
on the structure and oil and gas re- 
sources of the Osage reservation in 
Oklahoma. 

Schuchert in a brief note (“The 
Taconic System Resurrected,” Am. 
Jour. Science, Feb., 1919) records his 
agreement with Lapworth’s proposal 
to employ the name Taconic for the 
period or epoch of the world-wide 
Olenellus zone of the so-called lower 
Cambrian, repeating a_ suggestion 
made in 1918 that this resurrected 
Taconie should be regarded as a pe- 
riod ranking between the Cambrian 
above and the pre-Cambrian below. 
Bailey Willis (Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 
xxx, March, 1919) under the term 
“Pacific ranges” includes the Coast 
Range and the Sierra Nevada, the 
structure of which is described as an 
effect of compressive stress, differing 
from that of the Appalachians in that 
the folds and low-angle overthrusts 
of the latter region are in the Pacitic 
ranges replaced by a rotated moun- 
tain block guided by a high-angle up- 
thrust forming the eastern face of 
the Sierra, now appearing as a nor- 
mal fault plane, but regarded in this 
hypothesis as a curved thrust surface, 
curving back under the block. 


The geology of Dallas County, 


Texas, is described by Ellis W. 

Shuler (Univ. of Texas, Bull. No- 

1818, March, 1918), with some details 
y 
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of the A-shaped and V-shaped fault 
blocks into which the Austin chalk 
beds are broken. 

The New York Geological Survey 
reports (Report of the Director of 
the State Museum, 1917) that the 
field work on the Gouverneur, Lake 
Placid, Schroon Lake, Phelps, and 
Richfield Springs quadrangles has 
been completed or revised in some 
particular. H. P. Cushing found on 
the Gouverneur quadrangle that the 
Pre-Cambrian Grenville strata were 
closely folded in pitching isoclines in- 
vaded by granite sills protruded from 
an underlying body believed to be sy- 
enite. H. L. Alling in the same re- 
port has a paper on the geology of 
the Lake Clear region, and John M. 
Clarke publishes a map of the penin- 
sula of Percé, P. Q., with explana- 
tion. (See also IX, State Geological 
Surveys.) 

Geology of Alaska.—The Nenana 
coal field of Alaska has been described 
by G. C. Martin (U. 8. Geol. Survey, 
Bull. 664, 1919). The beds are Ter- 
tiary, from 1,200 to 1,500 ft. thick. 
The coal areas are in the form of 
shallow basins in which the beds are 
locally steeply folded or faulted 
against masses of crystalline rocks 
which separate the basins. G. L. 
Harrington (Bull. 683, 1918) de- 
seribes the geology of the Anvik-An- 
dreafski region of gold placers in 
Alaska. Stephen H. Capps (Bull. 
687) gives an account of the geology 
of the Kantishna region, Alaska, il- 
lustrated with striking reproductions 
of photographs of the country north 
of Mt. McKinley. 

Geology of Canada.—The summary 
report of the directing geologist of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, 
William McInnes, for 1917 reports 84 
memoirs cf the Geological Series pub- 
lished. The geological map of the 
Duncan quadrangle, Vancouver Is- 
land, by Clapp is accompanied by sec- 
tions showing a mountain-built dis- 
trict of folded and intruded rocks fol- 
lowed by normal faulting and erosion 
between the Jurassic and the Creta- 
-ceous. J.S. Stewart (Mem. 112) has 
mapped and described the folded and 
faulted Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Ter- 
tiary strata in the foothills of south- 
ern Alberta. The faults are chiefly 
upthrusts from the west. Charles 


Camsell and W. Malcolm (Mem. 108) 
report on a geological reconnoissance 
of the Mackenzie River basin and 
summarize existing knowledge of the 
geography and resources of the dis- 
trict about the upper “great lakes” 
of North America. The report con- 
tains a useful bibliography. 

Geology of South America.—An- 
selmo Windhausen (Bol. Acad. Na- 
cional de Ciencias de Cordoba, xxiii., 
319) describes the geological history 
of the coastal plain of northern Pata- 
gonia, introducing the idea of inter- 
secting northeast- and northwest- 
trend lines of fracture as controlling 
the outline of the coast and certain 
features of the interior. The same 
author and Roberto Beder (ibid., 255) 
report the presence of fossiliferous De- 
vonian shales intercalated between 
sandy beds in the hill Aparipi in cen- 
tral Paraguay. K. Walther (Revista 
del Instituto Nacional de Agronomia 
de Montevideo, Dec., 1918) has pub- 
lished an account of the geology of 
Uruguay accompanied by a geviogical 
map showing the distribution of the 
crystalline rocks of southern Uruguay 
and the overlying Permian-Triassic 
beds of central and northern Uru- 
guay. ; 

Bibliography.—The Jowrnal of Ge- 
ology (Univ. of Chicago Press) con- 
tains currently notices and reviews 
of articles on geological subjects. 
An annual bibliography, usually late 
in appearance, is published by the 
U. S. Geological Survey; the latest 
issue is John M. Nickles, Bibliogra- 
phy of North American Geology for 
1917 (U. 8. Geol. Survey Bull. 684, 
1918). Emmanuel de  Margerie, 
translator, La Face de la Terre. Ta- 
bles générales de VOuvrage (Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1918), form- 
ing the last part of Vol: III of Suess’ 
great work in the French translation, 
is the most complete work extant giv- 
ing references to the geology of the 
various countries and continents de- 
scribed in the text. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
ApotrH KNopr 


Petroleum Deposits.—In 1919 few 
papers of major theoretical interest 
in economic geology were published, 
and descriptive articles appeared in 
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diminished volume. This lessened 
output is partly an after-effect of the 
war and partly the result of the in- 
creasing diversion of geologists into 
commercial work. A world-wide 
search for oil is on, and in this search 
geologists are taking a leading part. 
As a consequence, Government surveys 
and universities are losing many of 
their stronger men, being unable to 
compete against the high salaries that 
commercial organizations are willing 
to pay. One of the unfortunate re- 
sults of this state of affairs is that 
little work of fundamental sciéntific 
value in petroleum geology is being 
done, certainly none commensurate 
with the great importance of the sub- 
ject. 

One of the few papers of theoretical 
interest in petroleum geology is that 
on- “The Evaporation and Concentra- 
tion of Waters Associated with Pe- 
troleum and Natural Gas” by R. V. A. 
Mills and R. C. Wells (U. S. Geol. 
Survey Bull. 693). They account for 
the saline waters associated with pe- 
troleum and natural gas as the result 
chiefly of the evaporation of water 
into gases that have escaped and ex- 
panded through natural channels 
leading away from the reservoir rocks 
in which the gas, oil, and water were 
confined. 

Theory of Ore Deposits.—A notable 
event has been the appearance of a 
second edition of Lindgren’s well 
known treatise on Mineral Deposits, 
the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1913 and which was imme- 
diately recognized to be foremost ex- 
position of the theory of the science. 
Although all of the chapters have 
been revised, those on contact meta- 
morphism and on oxidation and sul- 
phide enrichment have been  thor- 
oughly recast and expanded. The 
treatment of the contact-metamorphic 
ore deposits is less individualistic 
than it was in the former edition, and 
the underlying conception has been 
broadened to include the possibility 
that the process of ore deposition has 
varied considerably in different mag- 
mas. In general, however, the vol- 
ume shows no drastic changes from 
its predecessor. 

Copper Deposits.—Ransome has de- 
_seribed the copper deposits of the Ray 
and Miami districts in Arizona (U. 
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S. Geol. Survey Prof. Paper 115). 
The ore bodies of these important dis- 
tricts are of the enriched dissemi- 
nated type, the type so notably repre- 
sented by Bingham Canyon in Utah 
and Ely in Nevada, but the Arizona 
deposits differ in one important re- 
spect from these in that the ore is 
mineralized schist instead of mineral- 


ized monzonite porphyry. Ransome 


shows that the enrichment by which 
the primitive ore stuff, the protore, as 
he terms it, carrying only from 0.5 to 
one per cent. of copper, was brought 
to commercial grade carrying 1.5 to 
two per cent. of copper was related to 
a Tertiary topography rather than to 
the present surface. The ancient sur- 
face was buried under a flood of da- 
cite lava, and a new cycle, or cycles, 
of erosion was begun. This rather 
complex history of the copper de- 
posits leads to the interesting sugges- 
tion that enrichment may be cyclic 
rather than continuous and progres- 
sive as it is commonly conceived to 
be. 

The copper deposits of the Yering- 
ton district, Nevada, recently de- 
scribed by Knopf (U. S. Geol. Sur- 
vey Prof. Paper 114) are of contact- 
metamorphic origin. The special fea- 
tures of broader import on the theo- 
ries of ore deposition that they illus- 
trate exceptionally well are (1) the 
long time that intervened between the 
formation of the ore deposits and the 
consolidation of the magma on which 
they were genetically dependent; (2) 
the great amount of material, chiefly 
iron and silica, that was added to the 
invaded sedimentary rocks during 
this interval, without traces of ore 
deposition; and (3) the genetic de- 
pendence of the contact-metamorphie 
ore on fault fissures, along which the 
fractured or brecciated limestone has 
been metasomatically replaced by gar- 
net, pyroxene, and sulphides. 

Gold Deposits.—Stillwell presents 
the results of an intensive study of 
the factors that influenced the depo- 
sition of the gold in the Bendigo gold- 
field (Commonwealth of Australia, 
Advisory Council on Science and In- 
dustry, Bull. 8). The gold has been 
localized in shoots the positions of 
which were determined by the inter- 
section of the veins, which lie parallet 
to the enclosing strata, with premin- 
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eral faults, which break across the 
strata. These faults served as the 
main paths for the ascending gold- 
bearing solutions. As the carbona- 
ceous matter in the slates appears to 
have favored the precipitation of the 
gold from these solutions, the solu- 
tions must have become progressively 
poorer in gold as they moved along 
the veins from the points of entry. 
As long as carbonaceous matter re- 
mained unreplaced at or near the 
points of entry, gold would continue 
to be deposited there, and in this way 
the loci of maximum gold deposition 
were determined. 

Iron Deposits.—In “Tron-Depositing 
Bacteria and their Geologic Rela- 
tions” (U. S. Geol. Survey Prof. Pa- 
per 113) Harder, as a result of his 
own experimental work, presents 
much that is new concerning the iron- 
precipitating bacteria and in addition 
gives a valuable critical summary of 
previous work in this comparatively 
little known field of research. In 
general, he found that iron-precipi- 
tating organisms occur in all iron- 
bearing waters, both underground in 
wells and mines and in surface wat- 
ers. When, however, the geologic im- 
portance of these bacteria is dis- 
eussed, the reader will at once be 
struck by the noteworthy fact that 
whereas no iron-hydroxide precipitat- 
ing bacterium has yet been isolated 
from sea water, the enormously val- 
uable sedimentary iron ores, like the 
Wabana ores of Newfoundland, the 
Clinton ores of the Appalachian re- 
gion, the Jurassic ores of England, 
and the minettes of Lorraine, are all 
of marine origin. This fact indicates 
clearly a field where more work is 
needed. On the other hand, various 
bacteria that deposit iron sulphide 
have been isolated from sea water, 
and these are frequently cited as the 
probable agents in the deposition of 
pyrite beds that are undoubtedly of 
marine origin. 


MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGRAPHY 
Herset P. WuitLtock 


Applications of Physical Crystal- 
lography.—The work of developing 
the application of minerals, which 
during the Great War turned to the 


natural channel of the search for and 
exploitation of “war minerals,” has, 
with the signing of the armistice re- 
verted with an added impetus to the 
production of ores and the develop- 
ment of mineral products upon a 
peace basis. Not alone does this 
problem involve the more obvious 
economic phase which belongs strictly 
to the province, of economic geology, 
but with the growing knowledge of 
the physical properties of cerystal- 
lized products, it has now developed 
a marked tendency toward the util- 
izing of this knowledge along lines of 
productive industry. We are also 
now beginning to learn how large a 
part the hitherto little known science 
of physical crystallography has 
played in solving some of the import- 
ant problems which the Government 
had to face in direct connection with 
the late war. 

To quote a recently published in- 
stance (Edgar T. Wherry and Elliot 
Q. Adams, Jour. Wash. Acad. Science, 
ix, 396), a certain synthetic dyestuff 
known as pinaverdol, used to sensi- 
tize the silver halide of photographic 
plates to green and yellow light, was 
much desired by the Government for 
producing camouflage-detecting photo- 
graphs from aircraft. Before the war 
this substance was produced exclu- 
sively in Germany, but enough of it 
was obtainable in the United States 
to serve as a basis of comparison. 
The intricate chemical composition of 
pinaverdol rendered it impossible to 
identify the experimental attempts 
to reproduce it by chemical analysis 
alone. The crystal habit and optical 
constants of the type material, how- 
ever, were carefully worked out and 
the experimental products compared 
until the identity of the synthetic ma- 
terial as pinaverdol was established 
beyond question. One could cite 
many such examples of research work 
by the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
which was of material service during 
the war and which is now being used 
for the standardization of commercial 
products of all kinds and for the de- 
tection of adulterants. The use of 
the petrographic microscope along 
this and similar lines of work raises 
the question of the domestic supply of 
these instruments, and the fact is to 
be much deplored that at present 
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there seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of their manufacture in this 
country. 

Art Motives in Snow Crystals.— 
With the resumption of manufacture 
upon a peace basis, a growing demand 
is being -felt throughout the United 
States for American products that 
will express a distinctly American 
spirit in new designs. Manufactur- 
ers have voiced the opinion that an 
added impulse to applied art in this 
period of reconstruction of industry 
will come with the introduction of 
art motives that are not only striking 
but novel. The forms of the inor- 
ganic kingdom have as yet played lit- 
tle part in the development of art 
motives, which up to now have been 
dependent mainly upon geometric pat- 
terns and upon more or less conven- 
tionally treated plant and animal 
forms. Yet it would seem that at 
least some of the mineral forms could 
be successfully substituted for those 
more stiffly geometric design patterns 
which have been handed down through 
the centuries as part of our art her- 
itage. 

Snow crystals, combining as they 
do a wonderful symmetry of form 
with practically inexhaustible variety 
of six-symmetric outlines, offer a fer- 
tile field for the designer. As a basis 
of art motives, it would seem that 
the range of uses to which these nat- 
ural geometric forms could be applied 
is fairly comprehensive. Many of 
them suggest designs for cut and en- 
graved glass in a great variety of 
applications. The stellate types, re- 
peated with their extremities in con- 
tact or nearly in contact develop into 
all-over patterns applicable to book 
covers, oil cloth, wall paper, or textile 
designs. Some of the more delicately 
branching forms are strongly sugges- 
tive of jewelry designs, as applied to 
brooches and pendants, either as set- 
tings for stones or enameled. The 
designer of stained-glass rose win- 
dows may find in some of the com- 
pound tabular forms inspiration for 
unique patterns. Lace and drawn 
work, rosettes in fresco, tail pieces 
for books and magazines, and medal- 
lions for the centers of china plates 
are some of the other suggested uses 
which might be made of snow-crystal 

‘motives. In fact, the user of geomet- 
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rie designs in any of the decorative 
arts could well profit by the consid- 
eration of these varied and beautiful 
combinations of six-sided symmetry 
turned out of nature’s studio. A sug- 
gestive article showing how this ap- 
plication of snow-crystal outlines to 
applied art designs, illustrated by 
many examples has been published by 
the author in Natural History (xix, 
437). ; 

New Minerals.—Several new min- 
eral species have been added to the 
list during the year. These comprise 
rare and obscure occurrences which 
have been identified in the course of 
exhaustive research studies. Orvil- 
lite and oliveiraite, two new zircon 
minerals, were discovered in a zircon- 
bearing rock from Caldas, Minas Ge- 
raes, Brazil. Viridite, a new hy- 
drated iron silicate in the chlorite 
series, was found in microscopic 
crystals associated with the iron sil- 
icate ores of Sternberg, Silesia. 
Markensite, another new hydrated sil- 
icate, related to thuringite, was found 
in microscopic amounts in the chlo- 
ritiec iron ore at Gobitschau, Silesia. 
Hoegbomite, a new rock-forming min- 
eral belonging in the corundum hem- 
atite group, was described from the 
Ruoutevare region, Lapland. Sobra- 
lite, a new triclinic member of the py- 
roxene group containing a high per- 
centage of manganese, was found at 
several places in Sodermanland, 
Sweden. Ferrierite, a new hydrated 
silicate of the zeolite series, remark- 
able as the only known zeolite con- 
taining magnesium in place of cal- 
cium, was found in the basaltie rock 
of Kamloops Lake, British Columbia. 
Chubutite, a lead oxychloride, alleged 
to be new, and giving the essential 
formula 7 PbO.PbCl., was reported 
from Chubut, Argentina. It is sug- 
gested that this, mineral is identical 
with lorettoite (A. Y. B., 1917, 580). 
Lebedassite, a new hydrous silicate 
of aluminium and magnesium, related 
to neolite but containing no iron, was. 
found at Lebedassi, in the Parvese 
Appenines, Northern Italy. 

A Mineralogical Classification of 
Rocks.—In advocating a return to a 
simplified rock classification, as dis- 
tinct from the quantitative classifica- 
tion of Cross, Iddings, Pirsson and 
Washington, Arthur Holmes (Geol. 
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Mag., iv, 115) points to the fact that 
for the working petrologist the min- 
eral composition of an igneous rock 
is, in the majority of cases, its most 
important characteristic. He shows 
that a distinetly chemical classifica- 
tion, even when founded on normative 
minerals, demands more and better 
analyses than can usually be ob- 
tained. The suggested classification 
advocates a natural grouping of 
rocks, which will not depend essen- 
tially upon rock textures, but which, 
following the principle of Shand’s five 
groups, (ibid., 1913, 508; 1914, 485; 
1915, 339), is based upon degree of 
saturation. The following are the 
primary divisions-of this classifica- 
tion: (1) oversaturated rocks, char- 
acterized by quartz; (2) saturated 
rocks; (3) undersaturated rocks, 
characterized by olivine; (4) under- 
saturated rocks, characterized by 
felspathoids; and (5) undersaturated 
rocks, characterized by felspathoids 
and olivine. 


EARTHQUAKES AND 
VOLCANOES 


Harry FIrELtpInGg REID 


Earthguakes.—Only comparatively 
weak earthquakes have occurred in 
North America during the year. Cal- 
umet, Mich., felt a iight shock on 
Oct. 1, 1918. Several shocks have 
occurred in the central Mississippi 
Valley, but all were light. In north- 
eastern Arkansas shocks were felt on 
Oct. 13, 1918, and April 8. On Oct. 
15, 1918, at 9.30 p.m., a shock orig- 
inating near the Sunken Country was 
felt over an area of 8,000-10,000 sq. 
miles. A shock centering near New 
Madrid, Mo., was felt over an area 
of 10,000-15,000 sq. miles, at 8:25 
a.m. on May 26; very light shocks 
were reported in the same neighbor- 
hood on May 23, 24, and 28. On 
Feb. 10 and May 25 shocks were felt 
in the southwestern corner of Indiana 
and adjoining parts of Kentucky and 
Illinois. At 4:21 a.m. on Oct. 4, 
1918, a sharp shock occurred near 
Little Rock, Ark., which was felt over 
a large part of the state, the shaken 
area being about 30,000 sq. miles. 


Light shocks were felt at Wichita, 


Kan., May 26 and July 26. Western 
‘Oklahoma was shaken on Sept. 10 and 
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11, 1918, and Socorro, N. M., on Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1. Flagstaff, Ariz., re- 
ports a light shock on May 23. Move- 
ments of the Wasatch fault may be 
indicated by the shocks reported on 
Nov. 16 and 17, 1918, in northern 
Utah, and on May 7 in the central 
part of the state. A fairly strong 
shock was felt at Corfu, Wash., on 
Nov. 1, 1918. 

Shocks of moderate intensity are 
reported from Eureka, Cal., on Nov. 
20, 1918; from the neighborhood of 
Susanville on Jan. 1; from Shasta 
County on Jan. 4 and May 2. Lake- 
port reported a light shock on Oct. 
12, 1918; and sharp shocks occurred 
in the region just north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay on Jan. 20 and Feb. 25. 
A light shock was felt in Berkeley 
on Aug. 9. Light shocks were felt at 
Paso Robles on Dee. 4, 1918; at Loan- 
oak on Feb. 28; at Stanford Univer- 
sity on April 13; at Idria on July 31; 
at San Luis Obispo on March 14 and 
Aug. 26; at Ojai on Aug. 26; and 
at Glennville on Aug. 1. Shocks oe- 
curred in Owen Valley on Nov. 14, 
1918, Feb. 10 and 20, May 10, June 
20, 21 and 24. A pretty strong shock 
originated near Tejon Pass at 7:58 
a.m. on Feb. 16; it was felt over an 
area of about 25,000 sq. miles from 
San Pedro in the south to Tulare 
in the north. A somewhat lighter 
shock on Jan. 25 had nearly the same 
origin and was felt over an area of 
about 15,000 sq. miles. San Miguel 
Island was shaken on Dee. 14, 1918. 
Shocks were felt at Los Angeles on 
Sept. 16; at Venice (strong) on Noy. 
19; at Pomona on Dec. 14, 1918; at 
San Diego on June 24; at Squirrel 
Inn on March 21; at Oak Grove on 
July 19; and at Hemet on Jan. 7 and 
March 26. As usual, a number of 
shocks were felt in the Imperial Val- 
ley; they occurred on Sept. 7, Oct. 10 
(area shaken, about 10,000 sq. miles), 
Oct. 14, Nov. 8, 1918; Feb. 18-20 
(numerous light shocks), Feb. 27, 
March 7, 15, 18, and 31, April 19 
and May 29. 

On Dec. 6, 1918 a rather severe 
shock occurred near Estavan Point, 
Vancouver Island; it was strong 
enough to be felt at points in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Washington 200 
miles from the origin. The ships of 
the Pacific Fleet were strongly shaken 
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when 20 miles off the coast of Colima, 
Mexico, on Aug. 2, at 4: 18 a.m. 

The after-shocks of the Porto Rican 
earthquakes of October-November, 
1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 620) gradu- 
ally died down and seem to have come 
to an end in the latter part of March. 
On April 30 and June 27 light shocks 
were felt at Viequez and Humacao, 
respectively, but they originated near 
the eastern part of Porto Rico and 
were independent of the earlier severe 
earthquakes. Viequez also reports a 
light shock on Aug. 30. 

The city of San Salvador was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake accompanied 
by an eruption of the San Salvador 
volcano on June 7, 1917. The city 
was rebuilt, but it was again de- 
stroyed by an earthquake at 12:45 
a.m. on April 28, 1919. Nearly all 
houses were destroyed within a radius 
of 10-12 miles; beyond this distance 
no damage was done. No volcanic 
eruption occurred.. The shock was 
probably not very severe, the great 
destruction being due to flimsy con- 
struction. 

Volcanoes.—Mt. Lassen sent out a 
column of smoke for several hours on 
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April 9. The lava in Kilauea has 
been high and has been quite active 
during the year; it seems to have been _ 
especially active in September. At 
the end of September lava burst from 
the side of the Hawaiian volcano, 
Mauna Loa, and flowed in a stream to 
the sea, where it built out a short 
cane and heated the water of the 
ocean to a high temperature. 
International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union.—In July there was 
organized at Brussels the Interna- 
tional Geodetic and Geophysical 
Union, with sections on ‘seismology 
and on vulcanology. The seismolog- 
ical section is expected to take the 
place of the International Seismolog- 
ical Association organized on the in- 
itiative of Germany in 1904. Na- 
tional committees are to be organized 
in the countries that join the Union, 
and these committees will encourage 
researches in their subjects in their 
respective countries and will desig- 
nate the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Union, which will hold a meet- 
ing every three years. (See also Ver- 
restrial Magnetism, and Oceanogra- 


phy, infra.) 
MAGNETISM 


DANIEL L. Hazarp 


International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union.—In the organization 
of the International Geodetic and 
Geophysical Union at Brussels in 
July, 1919, provision was made for a 
section on terrestrial magnetism and 
electricity. (See also Harthquakes 
and Volcanoes, supra, and Oceano- 
graphy, infra.) 

Observations on Land.—Because of 
conditions resulting from the war, 
the field work on terrestrial magnet- 
ism in the United States during the 
year was limited to the occupation of 
about 50 stations in the eastern part 
of the country, principally repeat sta- 
tions, for determining the secular 
change for immediate use in the prep- 
aration of a new edition of the iso- 
gonic chart of the United States for 
1915. In Canada 55 repeat stations 
were occupied between Winnipeg and 
the Pacifie Coast. 

Observations were made during the 
year in the following localities by 
observers of the Department of Ter- 


restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington: Africa, in 
the interior of Kamerun and the 
western part of the French Congo; 
Asia, a few scattered stations; South 
America, in Chile and Patagonia and 
eastern Brazil. In codperation with 
this Department magnetic observa- 
tions were made by Captain Amund- 
sen on the coast of Siberia, by Prof. 
Boris Weinberg in Siberia, and by 
G. F. Dedwell and Kerr Grant in 
South Australia. The magnetie ob- 
servatory of this Department at 
Watheroo, West Australia, has been 
in operation since the beginning of 
the year, and progress has been made 
in the erection of an observatory at 
Huayao, about 125 miles east of 
Lima, Peru. 

The new Australian Government 
observatory at Toolangi, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia, has been in oper- 
ation since Aug. 1, 1919. It is to 
replace the one at Melbourne, the rec- 
ords of which had become unsatisfac- 
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tory because of the disturbing effect 
on the instruments of nearby electric 
car lines. 

Special Investigations.—In order 
to study further the effect of an 
eclipse of the sun upon the earth’s 
magnetism the Department of Terres- 
trial Magnetism of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington made obser- 
vations on May 29, 1919, at Cape 
Palmas, Liberia; Campo, Kamerun; 
Sobral, Brazil; Huayao, Peru; Pu- 
erto Deseado, Argentina; Watheroo, 
West Australia; and Washington, D. 
C.; and secured data for the same pe- 
riod from other magnetic observa- 
tories all over the world (see also 
XXI, Astronomy). 

Observations at Sea.—The Carnegie 
left Washington, D. C., early in Oc- 
tober, after being out of commission 
for over a year and receiving a thor- 
ough overhauling. A three years’ 
cruise has been planned, beginning 
with work in the South Atlantie, 
postponed from 1917, and extending 
subsequently into the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

Publications—Among the impor- 
tant publications in terrestrial mag- 
netism may be noted the following: 
“A Magnetic Survey of Japan for the 
Epoch 1913.0,” executed by the Hy- 
drographie Office (Bull. of the Hy- 
drographice Office, Imperial Japanese 
Navy, Tokyo, 1918); “The Magnetic 
Resurvey of the British Isles for the 
Epoch January 1, 1915,” by George 
W. Walker, with an appendix en- 
titled, ‘““ Report on Magnetic Disturb- 
ances in Northamptonshire and Lei- 
- cestershire and their Relations to the 
Geological Structure,” by Arthur Hu- 


bert Cox (Philos. Trans., Ser. A, Vol. 
219); “The Solar and Lunar Diurnal 
Variations of Terrestrial Magnetism,” 
by S. Chapman (ibid., Vol. 218) ; 
“Results of Magnetic Observations 
made by the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in 1918” (U. 8. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey). The Topographical 
Surveys Branch of the Department of 
the Interior of Canada has published 
three magnetic charts of western 
Canada for 1917.0. Periodical litera- 
ture on terrestrial magnetism is re- 
viewed currently in the journal Ter- 
restrial Magnetism and Atmospheric 
Electricity. Among the notable arti- 
cles in periodicals during the year 
may be mentioned: L. A. Bauer, H. 
W. Fisk and 8S. J. Mauchly, “Results 
of Magnetic and Electric Observations 
made during the Solar Eclipse of 
June 8, 1918,” (Terres. Mag., Dec. 
1918, March and June, 1919); S. 
Chapman, “Theories of Magnetic 
Storms” (Observatory, London, May, 
1919); J. A. ‘Fleming, “Note on a 
String Galvanometer for Use on 
Board Ship,” (Terres. Mag., March, 
1919); George Hartnell, “The Verti- 
eal Intensity Variometer,”  (ibid., 
June, 1919); Daniel L. Hazard, “The 
Relation between Seismic and Mag- 
netic Disturbances” (Bull. Seis. Soc. 
of America, Dee, 1918); E. A: 
Reeves, “‘A Transformation of the 
Magnetic Dip Chart” (London Geog. 
Jour., March, 1919) ; Boris Weinberg, 
“The Secular Variation of Terrestrial 
Magnetism in Siberia” (Terres. Mag., 
June, 1919; W. Uljanin, “Zlektrische 
Methode zur Bestimmung Horizontal 
intensitiét des Drdmagnetismus” (ib- 
id., Sept., 1919). 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 
CHARLES F. Brooks 


General Meteorology.—In response 
to a demand for a group of papers 
on “Meteorology as a Subject for 
Study,” the Weather Bureau has pub- 
lished and distributed among’ several 
hundred colleges and universities 
such a collection. The teaching 
methods used by R. DeC. Ward (Har- 
vard) and by C. F. Brooks (Signal 
Corps) and W. J. Humphreys’ 
(Weather Bureau) order of presenta- 
tion are discussed; also recent me- 
teorological books and some recent 


advances in meteorology are _ briefly 
reviewed and 50 subjects for research 
mentioned (Mo. Wea. Rev., Dee. 
1918). Prof. W. J. Humphreys’ 
“Opties of the Air” and “Factors of 
Climatie Control” have been pub- 
lished (Jowr. Franklin Inst., 1919, 
1920), completing his book, Physics 
of the Air, which at the end of the 
year was being revised and assembled 
for publication. 

Aerological Work; Winds.—A 
rroup of papers on aerological work 
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describes the pilot-balloon methods 
used by the Weather Bureau, Signal 
Corps, and Navy for observing winds 
at various levels (Mo. Wea. Rev., 
April, 1919). Pilot balloons ascend 
at a nearly constant rate above the 
more or less turbulent surface layer 
of air; thus their positions from 
minute to minute, can be closely de- 
termined by angular measurements 
with only one theodolite in conjunc- 
tion with the computed ascensional 
rate. Ingenious plotting boards allow 
a very rapid reduction of the observa- 
tions into terms of wind direction 
and velocity at various levels. The 
results are charted on a three-dimen- 
sional map and applied especially in 
making forecasts for aviators and in 
comptting the ballistic wind for ar- 
tillerymen (ibid., April, 1919). At 
the Army and Navy proving grounds 
temperatures for computing the den- 
sity of the air are obtained by daily 
airplane ascents to a height of 10,000 
ft. or more. Elsewhere, as aids in 
forecasting and for future scientific 
investigation (cf. V. KE. Jakl, “Some 
Observations on Temperatures and 
Winds at Moderate Elevations Above 
the Ground,” ibid, 1919), meteoro- 
logical kite flights are made at six 
Weather Bureau stations daily when 
possible (ibid., Aerological Suppls.). 
The movements of dust smoke, and 
clouds are useful as well as balloons 
and kites ror determining the winds 
of the free air. Dustfalls which occa- 
sionally occur in the northeastern 
United States have been traced back 
to the arid portions of the southern 
Great Plains (ibid., Nov., 1918). 
The Minnesota forest-fire smoke in 
October, 1918, spread over practically 
the entire eastern half of the United 
-States, (ibid., Nov., 1918; Geogr. 
Rev., April, 1919). Observations on 
clouds may be complementary to 
those on pilot balloons, for the useful- 
ness of pilot balloons decreases as the 
cloudiness increases. In recognition 
of the value of close cloud observa- 
tions the Weather Bureau is provid- 
ing all regular stations with nepho- 
scopes and publishing a number of 
papers on the uses and methods of 
cloud qbservation (ef. Mo. Wea. Rev., 
July, Aug., 1919). 

Aeronautical Meteorology.—The 
‘Weather Bureau issued throughout the 
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year 1919 daily forecasts for avi- 
ators and special ones whenever 
needed py aircraft. The Weather 
Bureau took an active part not only 
in making an initial study of the 
weather conditions to be encountered 
in trans-Atlantic flights (ibid., Feb., 
1919), but also had a special forecas- 
ter, W. R. Gregg, at Trepassey Bay, 
N. F., in May (ibid., May, 1919) and 
again on Long Island early in July 
(ibid., July, Aug., 1919). Daily._ 
weather maps of the North Atlantic 
were published for all the periods 
when trans-Atlantic flights were 
being made (ibid., May, June, July, 
1919). With the active aid of Signal 
Corps meteorologists and others in- 
formation as to “The Effects of Winds 
and Other Weather ‘Conditions on the 
Flight of Airplanes” and balloons was 
collected (ibid., Aug., 1919). 

Special Investigations.— During 
the total solar eclipses of June 8, 
1918, and May 29, 1919, the usual 
falls in temperature and rises in hu- 
midity, culminating about 20 minutes 
after totality, were observed. No 
“eclipse cyclone,’ however, was in 
evidence (ibid., Jan., Marcil, Nov., 
1919). C. G. Abbot’s solar station 
maintained by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Calama, Chile, is telegraph- 
ing daily the observed values of the 
solar constant to the Argentine 
Weather Bureau, where H. H. Clayton 
uses them in forecasting temperatures 
(ibid., 1919, esp. Jan., Aug., Sept.). 
The markedly warm winter of 1918—- 
19 in the eastern United States (ibid., 
March, 1919, Science, Aug. 15, 1919) 
following such a cold one has 
stimulated some discussion as to the 
causes of such important seasonal de- 
partures. The varying strengths of 
the general circulation of the atmos- 
phere and the effects of ocean temper- 
atures in determining the locations of 
“orand centers of action” offer some 
hope as to the ultimate possibility of 
making seasonal forecasts (Jo. Wea. 
Rev., Nov., Dec., 1918; Jour. Roy. 
Astr. Soc. of Canada, July—Aug., 
1919). New vertical temperature, 
pressure and density gradients to 
great heights in high-pressure, neu- 
tral and low-pressure areas were 
worked out by W. J. Humphreys 
(Science, Feb., 14, 21, 1919; Mo. Wea. . 
Rev., March, 1919). H. H. Kimball 
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has deduced a new formula for tem- 
peratures, pressures and densities at 
various heights and compared the re- 
sults with averages obtained from ob- 


servations (itbid., March, 1919). 
Anemometer comparisons published 
by A. N. Shaw (ibid., Jan., 1919) 


provide an excellent summary of pres- 
ent-day instruments which may be 
used to indicate wind velocities. A 
new (fourth) edition of the Smith- 
sonian Meteorological Tables, thor- 
oughly revised by the Weather 
Bureau, has been published. Perhaps 
its most important new feature is the 
humidity tables by C. F. Marvin, 
which, though based on a single form- 
ula, agree closely with observed val- 
ues through the whole range of me- 
teorological temperatures. Carl Kins- 
ley found some remarkable changes in 
the direction from which radio mes- 
sages were received under differing 
weather conditions (ibid., July, 1919). 
W. F. G. Swann has proposed a new 
theory to account for diurnal changes 
in the atmospheric potential gradient 
(ibid.). An extended account of the 
West Indian hurricane of Sept. 6-14, 
1919, and its accompanying conditions 
has been published (ibid., Sept., Oct., 
HST}: 

Agricultural Meteorology.—Under 
the leadership of J. Warren Smith 
numerous Weather Bureau station of- 
ficials have successfully applied hu- 
midity data in forecasting minimum 
temperatures of danger to crops 
(ibid., Suppl. 18, 1919). J. B. Kin- 
cer, after comparing the “vegetative 
period” (mean temperature above 6° 
C., 43° F.) with the frostless period 
in different parts of the country, con- 
cludes that protective measures 
against frost damage may be well 
worth while in the South but not in 
the North, (ibid., Feb., 1919). In an- 
other article he indicates how the 
spring plantings of staple crops coin- 
cide closely with the arrivals of cer- 
tain mean temperatures: spring 
wheat, 37-40° F.; spring oats, 43° 
F.; early potatoes, 45° F.; corn, 55° 
F.; cotton, 62° F. He also demon- 
strates that there is a close relation 
between spring temperatures and the 
condition of these crops to certain 
dates in the early stages of growth 
(ibid., May, 1919). How alfalfa seed 
growing is clesely dependent on rain- 


fall and frost is shown by H. N. John- 
son and J. C. Alter (ibid., May, 


1919). The excellent crop maps of 
the United States (Yearbook, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 1915, 1916, 


1917, and Atlas of Geography of the 
World’s Agriculture by V. C. Finch 
and O. E. Baker, 1918) allowed R. 
DeC. Ward to write an interesting 
summary of the larger relations of cli- 
mate and crops in this country (Quar. 
Jour. Roy. Meteor. Soc., Jan., 1919; 
reviewed, Mo. Wea. Rev., April, 1919). 
The climatology of the cotton plant 
is carefully discussed by O. C. Stine 
and O. E. Baker in the folio on cot- 
ton, Atlas of American Agriculture 
(Pt. V, Sec. A, 1918; reprinted, Mo. 
Wea. Rev., July, 1919). 
Rainfall.The relation of rainfall 
to business is discussed by A. W. 
Douglas in a U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce bulletin (Feb., 1919). The im- 
portance of rainfall in engineering is 
admirably summarized by R. E. Hor- 
ton in the Hngineering News-Record, 
(March 27, 1919; reprinted Mo. Wea. 
Rev., May, 1919). “The Measgure- 
ment of Rainfall and Snow” by Mr. 
Horton contains a thorough discus- 
sion of the methods, errors, and areal 
applicability’ of rainfall measure- 
ments (Jour. New Eng. Water Works 
Assoc., 1919; reviewed, Mo. Wea. 
Rev., May, 1919). As a result of his 
extensive investigation “Rainfall In- 
terception,’ Mr. Horton, finds that 
“the percentage of total precipitation 
loss is . . . about 25 pey cent. as an 
average constant rate far most trees 
in heavy rains of long duration” 
(ibid., Sept., 1919). J.B. Kincer pub- 
lished an extensive discussion, with 33 
maps and graphs, of the seasonal dis- 
tribution of precipitation in the 
United States (ibid.). R DeC. Ward 
contributed papers on the rainfall and 
snowfall of the United States with a 
map of annual snowfall (Sei. Month- 
ly, Sept., Nov., 1919; rev. with addi- 


tions, Mo. Wea. Rev., Sept., Oct., 
1919). Other rainfall articlesand ab- 
stracts on duration, altitude rela- 
tions, geographic distribution, and 


forecasting river stages are published 
in the Monthly Weather Review 
(Nov., 1918, Jan., May, June, July, 
Sept., 1919). “Uncle Sam’s Damjst 
Corner” (Hawaii) by G. K. Larrisnn 
(ibid., May, 1919) presents a rain. 
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fall record at Mt. Waialeale (alti- 
tude, 5,080 ft.) averaging 476 in. a 
year, which for the short record now 
extant exceeds that of Cherrapunji, 
India, heretofore accredited with be- 
ing the rainiest place known. 

Climatology.—A_ special contribu- 
tion to statistical climatology by C. 
F. Marvin, “Normal Temperature 
(Daily): Are Irregularities in the 
Annual March of Temperature Per- 
sistent?” shows that the annual tem- 
perature curves when based on weekly 
averages may be covered well by 
eurves of one or two harmonics, and 
that the residuals are due mostly to 
extreme conditions occurring in a sin- 
gle year of the record. C. F. Talman 
follows this with “Literature Con- 
cerning Supposed Recurrent Irregu- 
larities in the Annual March of Tem- 
perature” (ibid., Aug., 1919). Nu- 
merous local climatologies of the 
United States have been published as 
usual. Miss M. M. Welsh of the 
Weather Bureau Library has _pre- 
pared an exhaustive annotated bibli- 
ography of South American climatol- 
ogy (ibid., Suppl. 17, 1919). Ells- 
worth Huntington’s World-Power and 
Evolution (New Haven, Yale Uniy. 
Press, 1919) points out the influence 
of climate on the evolution of men 
and nations. 


Cooperation.—In July a section of 
meteorology was organized in the In- 
ternational Geodetic and Geophysical 
Union (see Harthquakes and Volca- 
noes, supra). An index of progress 
in American meteorology and clima- 
tology was the organization at the 
end of the year of the American Me- 
teorological Society, bringing  to- 


gether for codperation in advancing. 


meteorology and its manifold applica- 
tions some 500 professional and ama- 
teur meteorologists. The officers for 
1920 are: president, R. DeC Ward; 
vice-president, W. J. Humphreys; sec- 
retary, C. F. Brooks; treasurer, R. E. 
Horton. 

Bibliography.—Aside from the spe- 
cifie references given above, current 
bibliographies of publications received 
by the Weather Bureau Library and 
of American and foreign current me- 
teorological and seismological litera- 
ture are published each month in the 
Monthly Weather Review. The Re- 
view, in addition to contributions and 


the regular monthly weather sum-- 


mary, contains notes, reprints, re- 
views, and abstracts of current mat- 
ters of meteorological interest pub- 
lished elsewhere. Notes on meteoro- 
logical or climatological papers are 
also published in Science and the Ge- 
ograplical Review. 


GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
LAND AREAS 


W. W. ATwoop 


Physiography as an Applied Sci- 
ence.—The movement in the study of 
physical geography reflects a strong 
tendency to make this science more 
useful. During the past three or 
four decades the principles of physi- 
ography have been for the most part 
worked out very nicely. The time 
has arrived when the scientific inter- 
pretation’ of the present relief of 
the earth may be made useful in 
other studies. The Great War, in its 
influence upon all scientific works, 
has called upon the trained geogra- 
pher to serve in the interpretation of 
topography from a military stand- 
poiit. Several books have been re- 
vifwed in earlier issues of the YEAR 


p- 634) that bore directly upon the 
importance of relief in military man- 
euvers. The importance of physical 
geography in the study of secondary 
changes in the enrichment of ore bod- 
ies has been attracting and continues 
to attract more and more attention. 
The evolution of a land surface bears 
an important. relationship to the cir- 
culation of ground waters, and the 
full working out of this application 
of the science of physiography should 
prove to be of notable economic im- 
portance to mining men. The science 
of zodlogy has now an important 
branch dealing with the great groups 
of animals or fauna that inhabit cer- 
tain regions. So also the science of 
botany treats of the ecology of plants, 
which is in some ways like the sociol- 
ogy of plants. These studies in plant 
and animal life that deal with living 


Poow (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 586; 1918,| things in groups depend largely upon 
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an intelligent appreciation of the 
physical conditions of the habitat un- 
der consideration. Men who are plan- 
ning to enter the profession of land- 
scape architecture and others who ex- 
pect to follow scientific forestry as a 
profession receive a training in the 
scientific study of the evolution of the 
landscape. Almost all geologists find 
it absolutely essential to use the prin- 
ciples of physiography in the inter- 
pretation of the later chapters of 
geologic history. The prediction, is 
probably correct that the movement 
in this field of learning will continue 
to be along lines which will make this 
science more valuable to man. The 
day for making physiography an ap- 
plied science has arrived. 

Shore Processes and Shoreline De- 
velopment.—D. W. Johnson’s book un- 
der this title is the most notable con- 
tribution made to the science of physi- 
ography during the year. After an- 
alyzing the origin and work of waves 
and, in a similar way, the origin and 
work of shoreline currents, the author 
turns to the terminology and classifi- 
cation of shores and embodies therein 
the results of several years of field 
study. There has not been an agree- 
ment among physiographers as to what 
features are normally characteristic 
of a stable coast and what features are 
peculiar to coasts that are rising or 
subsiding. There has never appeared 
before a full, systematic discussion of 
the cycle of shoreline development. 
In an erosion cycle of any kind a 
land mass will in time be worn down 
to a smooth surface, providing the 
process of erosion is not interrupted. 
The term “peneplain” is in common 
use for a surface which is almost a 
plane and due to the work of running 
water. The suggestion is made that 
we may also have marine peneplains, 
ezolian peneplains, and glacial pene- 
plains. The term “monadnock,” which 
has been defined as “an erosion rem- 
nant left standing above a peneplain 
made by running water,” may then 
be subdivided, and there may be mo- 
nadnocks due to the incomplete reduc- 
tion or the incomplete development of 
a marine plain or an xolian plain. 

In the analysis of shorelines, those 
due to submergence are distinguished 
from those due to emergence, and there 
are neutral shorelines and compound 
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shorelines. The evolution of each type 
of shoreline is followed with great de- 
tail. The author uses the term “tom- 
bolo,” which was earlier used by Gul- 
liver in the description of shorelines. 
This term, not yet in general use, is 
given to a connecting bar, such as one 
that joins an island to the mainland. 
There are excellent examples of this 
type of bar in the vicinity of Boston 
Harbor. Marblehead Neck is joined 
to the mainland by a single tombolo, 
and Nahant is a land-tied island with 
a similar sand and gravel bar which 
forms the connection. In the closing 
chapter many minor shore forms, such 
as beach cusps, ripple marks, rill 
marks, swash marks, sand domes, etc., 
are treated. The bibliographic mate- 
rial is exceedingly ample; the vol- 
ume is remarkably well illustrated. 
The Building of Mountains.—In a 
series of articles which appeared in 
the Journal of Geology during the 
year R. T. Chamberlin has reported 
studies based upon careful field meas- 
urements in the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado and made some signifi- 
cant comparisons with similar studies 
carried out by him in the Appalachian 
Mountains west of Harrisburg several 
years ago. The building of great 
mountain ranges is one of the large 
problems in the explanation of the 
physical geography of the earth’s 
surface. Chamberlin measured the 
thickness of the formations in a sec- 
tion in Colorado which extended from 
the western margin of the Great 
Plains to the Uinta Basin, and plotted 
the geologic structure so accurately 
that he has been able to estimate the 
amount of shortening that took place 
along that line when the mountains 
of that region were formed. Similar 
measurements and structural studies 
led to an estimate of the amount of 
shortening that took place in making 
the Appalachian Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. The following conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Chamberlin from the 
study of these two regions are of spe- 
cial significance to all students of the 
surface features of the earth: 


1. They, [the Colorado Rockies] have 
suffered, in the first place, much less 
horizontal compression. From the Great 
Plains to the Uinta Basin, 140 miles of 
country were compressed into 132 miles, 
thus involving a shortening of only eight 
miles, while west of Harrisburg alone 81 
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miles of strata were squeezed into 66 
miles of present Appalachians, which 
means a shortening of 15 miles in this 
much narrower belt. This does not in- 
clude the folding in the metamorphic 
belt east of Harrisburg. 

2. A much thicker shell seems to have 
been involved in the Rocky Mountain 
diastrophism than was actively deformed 
in the Appalachian folding. The apex 
of the Pennsylvania Appalachian wedge 
was but 32 miles below the surface, 
while: the roots of the Gore Range 
reached a depth of 87 miles and the 
plateau tract near Glenwood Springs had 
a depth of 107 miles. ; 

3. Vertical lifting and plateau-forming 
movements have been more pronounced in 
the Rockies than in the Appalachians. 
This is indicated both by the outcome of 
this analysis, and also by the present 
high altitude of the Colorado Front Range 
peneplain, though the elevation of the 
latter, to be sure, came long after the 
principal folding, which is the basis of 
this investigation. 

4. The formation of the Colorado Rock- 
ies was accompanied by much more yul- 
ecanism than the formation of the Ap- 
palachians. 


This study leads to a prediction as 
to the thickness of the shell that was 
involved in the making of other great 
mountain ranges of the earth. It 
would appear reasonably safe to hold 
that the Jura, Alps, Scottish High- 
lands, and Scandinavian chain are all 
mountains where there has been a 
great amount of shortening and in- 
tense horizontal thrusting limited to 
a rather thin shell. The mountains 
that were formed by the deformation 
of a thicker shell where the move- 
ments affected the earth to such a 
depth as to cause vulcanism are illus- 
trated by the Cascades, the great 
Andes, particularly the western An- 
des, and the Abyssinian mountains. 

Coral Reefs.—In the -Transactions 
of the New Zealand Institute (li, 
1919) W. M. Davis has presented a 
careful and thorough analysis of the 
problems associated with the study of 
coral reefs. He has analyzed the 
characteristics of coasts of emerg- 
ence and submergence and has con- 
sidered the various possibilities of 
partly emerged coasts of submergence 
and partly submerged coasts of 
emergence, which have undoubtedly 
been overlooked by less careful ob- 
servers in the study of shorelines. 
Im the study of the origin of the cir- 
cular reefs or atolls there is a par- 
ticularky difficult problem, for there 


is no land mass associated with such | 


a coral reef to carry the marks of 
emergence or submergence during re- 
cent geologic times. The study of 
fringing and barrier reefs, as is 
clearly pointed out by the author, 
should be associated with the study of 
the neighboring land bodies. The 
great physiographic changes which 
they have undergone, either through 
emergence or submergence, must have 
affected the growth of corals along 


the bordering shores and therefore~ 


the extent of reef building. 

The failure of many who have in- 
vestigated coral reefs to apply the 
principles of physiography has been 
due partly to the fact that they were 
chiefly interested in the biological 
side of the study. Some have not 
been trained to use physiographic 
methods in their field of investiga- 
tion. The coral reefs of the Pacific 
will continue to attract special atten- 
tion from students of geology, physi- 
ography, and biology, and the thor- 
ough study of this interesting prob- 
lem offers great possibilities for im- 
portant contributions bearing upon 
the differential movements of the 
floor of the Pacifie Ocean. (See also 
Dynamical and Structural Geology, 
supra. ) 

Topography of Camp Devens.—A 
description of the topography and 
general geography of the region in 
and about Camp Devens, Massachu- 
setts, prepared by the present writer, 
appears on the back of the topo- 
graphic map of the region which was 
published by the U. 8S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Geography oof  France.—Raoul 
Blanchard and Millicent Todd’s Geog- 
raphy of France has a new and double 
interest. First, it introduces the stu- 
dent to the French school of regional 
geography. That sehool is not con- 
cerned with boundaries, lists of riv- 
ers, mountains, plains and cities, nor 
is its text confined to information 
about natural resources, raw materi- 
als and finished products. Neither is 
mere accurate description its only 
concern. All these things are but in- 
cidental to the presentation of a given 
region as a living whole, a region dis- 
tinguishable from its neighbors by 
relief, soil, climate, or other physical 
features, yet a region sufficiently re- 
stricted so that all its aspects can be 
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studied in detail. The conditions of 
human life dependent upon nature 
are taken up, and man’s adaptation 
to them, human activities, are ex- 
plained in the light of natural condi- 
tions. ® 

Aerial Exploration in Morocco.— 
“From Meknés to the Headwaters of 
the Moulouya” (Ann. de Géographie, 
July, 1919) by Jules Blache, is a re- 
port of aerial explorations by a 
trained geographer who during the 
war had the opportunity of making 
extensive flights over the region south 
of Fez, Morocco. His report indicates 
that there are great possibilities for 
geographical exploration by  air- 
planes. The territory described is 
divided into three parts. At the 
north is the region of the Middle At- 
las Mountains. This is in part a vol- 
canic plateau. There are widespread 
flows of basalt and circular craters 
which show no signs of erosion. The 
extreme youth of this portion of the 
Atlas region is thus emphasized. An- 
other portion of the Middle Atlas 
Mountains consists of great layers of 
limestone that have been slightly 
folded. Here the topographic fea- 
tures conform closely to structure. 
No traces of subterranean waterwork 
were noted. In the more open val- 
leys of the dissected piateau the lands 
are suitable for cultivation. The 
next natural region, lying south of 
the Middle Atlas, is the plain of the 
Moulouya. This is a structural de- 
pression among very ancient folded 
rocks. A thin covering of alluvium 
washed from the neighboring higher 
lands mantles the floor of this depres- 
sion. The climate is arid, the 
streams intermittent in their flow, 
and the region is used chiefly as a 
pasture land. South of the Moulouya 
are the Great Atlas Mountains, rising 
to an elevation of 3,750 m. This is a 
monotonous, bare, and infertile re- 
gion, grand only because of its size 
and solitude. ‘The ice fields here are 
a great reserve of water, and the 
streams throughout the region are ex- 
tremely youthful. This mountainous 
region is occupied by wild Berber 
tribes. Blache’s paper is another ex- 
cellent illustration of the regional 
treatment of geography which has 


been so generally adopted by French | 


geographers. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
G. W. LirrLEHALES 


International Geodetic and Geo= 
physical Union.—The International 
Association of Academies having be- 
come defunct on account of the war, 
accredited delegates met in Brussels 
on July 18, 1919, to reconstitute in- 
ternational scientific relations by the 
organization of the International Re- 
search Council (see XXIII, Physics) 
and at the same time to reconstitute 
and centralize as international unions 
under the International Research 
Council those international scientific 
organizations whose terms of exist- 
ence expired during the war or whose 
previously existing arrangements 
were regarded as having terminated 
on account of the war. Among the 
international unions organized under 
the International Research Council is 
the International Geodetic and Geo- 
physical Union, within whose fields of 
science oceanography is included by 
specific provision. (See also Harth- 
quakes and Volcanoes, supra.) . 

International Hydrographic Con- 
ference.—In the interests of that 
branch of oceanography known as 
marine hydrography, which compre: 
hends the conduct of surveys for the 
production of sea charts and kindred 
nautical publications, an Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Conference was 
held in London from June 24 to July 
17, 1919. One of the aims of the 
Conference, which was successfully 
promoted, was to secure uniformity 
of practice among the nations in the 
use of those expressions and conven- 
tions by which information is set 
forth in nautical publications. The 
marine hydrographic labors of the va- 
rious maritime nations are under- 
taken for the benefit of commerce and 
navigation and serve to safeguard the 
lives of seamen and to promote the 
security of shipping. It is natural, 
therefore, that hydrography should be 
of international concern and that the 
deliberations of this Conference 
should have led to a resolution recom- 
mending the establishment of an In- 
ternational Hydrographic Bureau to 
advise the various national hydro- 
graphic offices as to measures of co- 
ordination in their labors for the gen- 
eral benefit of navigation. 
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In this connection it may be ap- 
propriate to notice the American con- 
tributions of recent years resulting 
from the energetic prosecution of sur- 
veys by the Navy in the West Indies 
and Central America and by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
Philippine Islands, and to mention 
the continually increasing participa- 
tion of the Hydrographic Office, whose 
completed nautical charts, extending 
to all parts of the world, now number 
upwards of 3,000 and are accompanied 
by 47 volumes of sailing directions. 

Projected Exploration of the North 
Pacific Ocean.— During the meeting of 
the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Pasadena, Cal., in June, 
1919, a symposium was held to repre- 
sent the vital interests of America in 
the scientific investigation of the 
North Pacific Ocean and the tangible 
benefits which greater knowledge of 
the ocean will bring in harvesting its 
resources, in rendering all travel over 
it more certain and more safe, and in 
bringing under control those aspects 
of the land’s productiveness which are 
largely influenced by the conditions of 
the sea. 

Detection of Ocean Cuxrrents.—It 
is a desideratum of importance in 


navigation to be enabled to interpret | 


from actual circumstances the direc- 
tion in which a vessel will probably 
be deflected from a given course by 
ocean’ currents. A method of pro- 
cedure for this purpose was proposed 
by Alfred G. Mayor before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in April, 
1919. Ocean currents moving from 
warm into cold regions are relatively 
alkaline, and their surface waters 
absorb CO. from the atmosphere so 
slowly that they remain more alkaline 
than one would expect from their 
temperature. Conversely, cold  cur- 
rents moving into warmer regions re- 
tain their relative acidity and part 
with their CO. at so slow a rate that 
they become warmer than would be 
expected from their low alkalinity. 
In tropical regions of the Pacific the 
surface currents sometimes observed 
setting toward the eastward, against 
the prevailing westerly drift, are 
_ relatively acid and contain more CO, 
than we would expect from their tem- 
perature. The hydrogen-ion concen- 


tration of sea water can so easily be 
detected by using such an indicator 
as thymolsulphonephthalein that the 
method may prove of service to navi- 
gation in detecting the presence of 
counter currents before the ship has 
been deflected from its course. 
International Ice Patrol.—The em- 
ployment of the steamers of the Coast 
Guard in the international patrol for ~ 
the safety of navigation and in the 
collection of oceanographical observa- 
tions in the ice fields off the Grand 
Bank of Newfoundland (A. Y. B., 
1914, 1915, 1916, 1917) was resumed 
in April, 1919, after an interruption 
since 1916 owing to the exigencies of 
the war. During the months 
April, May, and June 72 stations were 
occupied, at which observations of 
temperature, density, and salinity 
were made from the surface to the 
bottom, or to 600 m. Several hydro- 
graphical sections were made across 
the Labrador Current and into the 
Gulf Stream. Data were obtained at 
the southern end of the Grand Bank, 
where the Labrador Current meets the 


| Gulf Stream, which show the peculiar 


overlapping of these waters. A new 
submerged-bobbin method of measur- 
ing the salinity was used successfully, 
and investigations were undertaken to 
perfect a method of determining the 
saline content by measurement of the 
electrical conductivity of the sea 
water. } 


CARTOGRAPHY 
_ W. L. G. JoERG 


Peace Treaty Maps.—The outstand- 
ing cartographic publication of the 
year is the set of official maps em- 
bodying the territorial provisions of 
the Peace Treaty with Germany. 
They accompany the official text pub- 
lished in Paris in French and English 
under the title of “Treaty of Peace 
Between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Germany and Protocol 
Signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919.” 
There are four maps, one a general 
map of Germany showing the new 
boundaries, 121,000,000, and three 
detailed maps showing respectively 
the territory of the Sarre Basin, 
1:100,000, the Danzig area, 1: 100,000, 
and the Slesvig plebiscite areas, 
1:200,000. In view of the importance 
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and relative inaccessibility of these 
maps a few words as to their physical 
appearance may not be amiss. The 
map of Germany, which is 40 by 50 
in. in size, is sufficiently detailed to 
show all the places and_ other 
geographical features referred to in 
the text. These elements are over- 
printed in red (the boundary being 
reénforced by a lavender band) on a 
stock map of Germany showing drain- 
age in blue, relief in brown contours 
of 100-m. interval, railroads and 
nomenclature in black. The map 
bears the imprint of the Service 
Géographique de l’Armée and _ is 
dated June 23, 1919. Distinction is 
made between the portions of the new 
boundary which do and which do not 
require to be delimited on the ground, 


and the plebiscite areas are shown.: 


The three detailed maps show the re- 
spective boundaries in color over- 
printed on a photo-lithographic repro- 
duction in gray of the relevant sheets 
of the standard topographic map of 
Germany in 1:100,000. The same 
four maps accompany, it would seem, 
the British edition of the peace 
treaty, which was issued as a blue 
book designated Treaty Series No. 4 
(1919). The American edition (Sen- 
ate Doc. No. 49, 66th Congr, 1st Sess.) 
lacks the maps. 

The new boundaries of Austria are 
shown in detail on a map on the scale 
of 1:1,500,000 in the December, 1919, 
Geographical Review, according to 
Arts. 27 and 49 of the text of the 
treaty as published in the Congres- 
sional Record for Sept. 15, 1919 (pp. 
5732-5779). A similar map on the 
same scale, but rather carelessly 
drawn, appears in the Geographical 
Journal for November, 1919. 

None of the other new boundaries 
resulting from the war. can as yet be 
shown, inasmuch as the treaties de- 
fining them have not heen formulated. 
Nevertheless, the trend of the remain- 
ing decisions can best be gathered 
from a map, 1:20,000,000, published 
by the American Geographical So- 
ciety for the Committee on Public 
Information, showing the boundaries 
of the new states of Europe as recom- 
mended to the Supreme Council by 
the experts at the peace conference. A 
map privately published by Mark Jef- 
ferson, chief of the Division of Geog- 


raphy of the American Commission at 
the Peace Conference, and entitled 
“The Prospective Countries of Eu- 
rope, 1919,” 1: 15,000,000, is based on 
the same sources of information. 
Military Surveys and Photo-Aerial 
Mapping.—In spite of the existence 
of large-scale topographic maps cover- 
ing practically every country in 
Europe, it became evident soon after 
the war began that’ in the “war of 
position” that had replaced the “war 
of movement” even these maps did not 
suffice. To meet this need on the 
western front the British and French 
war offices each issued a series of 
maps on the*scale of 1:20,000, the 
former, of over 300 sheets, covering 
the entire western front, and the 
latter, of some 80 sheets, covering the 
British area of operations. On these 
topography is shown in as great de- 
tail as permitted by the scale, in- 
cluding relief in contours of five-raeter 
interval, but the main feature repre- 
sented is the trench system, both 
enemy and Allied, in all its intricate 
detail. In the preparation of these 
maps some existing large-scale maps 
were utilized, such as the French 
Plans directeurs, 1:20,000, of. the 
fortress areas, the unpublished cadas- 
tral maps, 1:2,500, of the early nine- 
teenth century, and the current Bel- 
gian topographic sheets, 1:20,000, 
but otherwise the country had to be 
surveyed anew. In this the major 
contribution was made by the new 
method of photographic mapping from 
airplanes. Accounts of this, one of 
the most important developments of 
war aviation, are only beginning to 
become available. References are: 
M. N. Macleod, ‘““Mapping from Air 
Photographs” (Geogr. Jour., June, 
1919), with two maps of the same 
area on the same scale from a Ger- 
man pre-war topographic sheet and 
from an air photograph; “Map Mak- 
ing from the Sky” (Sct. Am. Suppl., 
Dec. 14, 1918); “Mapping from the 
Air” (U.S. Geol. Survey Press Bull. 
410, June,*1919); E. Lester Jones, 
“Surveying and Mapping from Air- 
planes” (Sci. Am. Suppl., June 21, 
1919, and Flying, June, 1919) ; “Air- 
plane Mapping by the United States 
Army” (Sci. Am. Suppl., Oct. 11, 
1919). On mapping on the western 
front see: H. 8. L. Winterbotham,. 
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“British Survey on the Western 
Front” (Geogr. Jour, April, 1919) 
and “Geographical Work with the 
Army in France” (ibid., July, 1919). 
Interesting glimpses of the enemy’s 
activities are given in A. R. Hinks, 
“German War Maps and Survey” 
(ibid., Jan., 1919), and of work in the 
Balkans in Hubert Ginzl, “Aufgaben 
und Tiitigkeit der Kriegsmappierung 
auf der Balkanhabbinsel” (Mitt. geogr. 
Gesell. Wien, Oct., 1918). 

Atlas of Poland.—One of the in- 
creasing number of atlases dealing in- 
tensively with a single country or 
region (Finland, Scotland, Canada, 
Asiatic Russia are atready repre- 
sented) is the important Atlas de la 
Pologne: Géographie et Statistique 
by Eugene Romer, professor of 
geography in the University of 
Lwow. It consists of 68 maps on 32 
plates, with accompanying text in 
Polish, French, and German. The 
main maps are on the scale of 
1:5,000,000 and cover the area of 
Polish speech and cultural pre- 
dominance. The features represented 
include relief, geology, climate, vege- 
tation, history, administration, popu- 
lation density and growth, ethnog- 
raphy and languages, religion, edu- 
cation, land tenure, agriculture, ani- 
mal husbandry, mineral resources, 
industries, communications. 

Ethnographic Maps.—Among the 
year’s flood of ethnographic maps, 
good, bad, and indifferent, may be 
mentioned three, because of their 
relatively large scale and their au- 
thoritativeness. The “Ethnographic 
Map of the Frontier Zone of Northern 
Italy” by Olinto Marinelli (Geogr. 
Rev., March, 1919), 1: 1,500,000, is 
one of the few racial maps to show in 
-detail the Franco-Italian contact zone 
in addition to the more commonly 
portrayed German-Italian and Slav- 
Italian zones. The other two are pub- 
lished by the Geographical Section of 
the British General Staff, London: the 
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first, of central and _ southeastern 
Kurope between lats. 56° and 40° N. 
and longs. 6° and 30° E., in 
1:1,500,000, on a reduced base of its 
standard map of Europe and the Near 
Kast (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 637); and 
the second, of eastern Turkey in Asia, 
Syria, and western Persia, 1:2,000,000 
(42°-29° N.; 33°-50° E.), on the 
Royal Geographical Society’s map of 
that title as a base. 

Map of Africa, 1:2,000,000.—Akin 
to the map of Europe and the Near — 
East, 1:1,000,000, is a new and im- 
portant map of Africa in 1:2,000,000, 
likewise “compiled at the Royal 
Geographical Society under the direc- 
tion of the Geographical Section, 
General Staff” (cf. article by A. R. 
Hinks in Geogr. Jour., Oct., 1918). 
The map will comprise 25 sheets, each 
sheet covering the same area as four 
sheets of the International Map of the 
World, 1:1,000,000 (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 607), of which only a few African 
sheets have been published. With 
characteristic energy and promptness 


11 sheets have already appeared, 
practically covering tropical and 


south-central Africa. Drainage is in 
blue, relief in brown contours at 200, 
500, 1000, 1500 m., ete., and railroads 
are in black. 

Survey of the Rio Negro.—A valu- 
able survey of the Rio Negro, the main 
left tributary of the Amazon, carried 
out by A. Hamilton Rice in 1917, was 
published in 1:750,000 in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for October, 1918. 
This is the first really satisfactory 
survey of the river, superseding the 
good, but less detailed, survey by H. 
A. Coudreau in 1884 (map in 
1:2,500,000.). Dr. Rice’s map is based 
on compass traverses and determina- 
tions of distance by patent log and 
time, adjusted by astronomical ob- 
servations for latitude and chrono- 
metric determinations of longitude, 
checked by wireless signals exchanged 
with Arlington, Va. 


EXPLORATION’ AND GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 
Cyrus C. ADAMS 


Effect of the War on Geographical 
Research.—The year 1919 has given 
us a smaller measure of geographical 
exploration and of enterprises relating 
to the development of the newer 


countries than any similar period for 
years past. Still, some results of 
much geographical importance came 
into view. In Mesopotamia, for ex- 
ample, it was found during the long — 
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campaigns that much geographical 
study and map revision were neces- 
sary for the intelligent conduct of the 
war in that region. The large work 
to this end, carried out in the field 
studies of the British Topographic 
Service, is a permanent addition to 
our knowledge of a practically unsur- 
veyed part of the world. Sir Thomas 
H. Holdich, president of the Royal 
Geographical Society, said in his an- 
nual address (Geogr. Jour., July, 
1919) that “the best forms of mapping 
that had been made to serve the pur- 
poses of civil life were not sufficiently 
exact and detailed to meet the needs 
of great military campaigns.” It 
came as a surprise to find that many 
German maps which fell into the 
hands of the Allies did not, on the 
whole, meet a high standard of ac- 
curacy. In the opinion of Sir 
Thomas, “what has been learned dur- 
ing the war will tend to increase the 
accuracy of maps after it.” 

The leaders in geographical enter- 
prise believe that a widespread re- 
newal of earth study and research will 
almost immediately begin. They say 
that the study of the distribution and 
resources of all kinds of natural 
wealth and of methods by which many 
of them may be utilized and con- 
served will have greater prominence 
than ever before. With the large an- 
nual increase in the world’s popula- 
tion we need more exact knowledge of 
the possibilities of production in every 
field that may be made to yield one 
or many things that are useful to man. 

Polar Exploration.—In his last five 
years of Arctic work on land and sea 
Vilhjaélmur Stefainsson established his 
theory that he needed to carry no 
food or fuel but merely the equipment 
for securing them. When sledging 
over the sea ice, he found seals 
enough for his needs and more seals 
the farther north he went. Seals 
gave his ice-sledging party about 75 
per cent. of their food to the north 
of Alaska and all of it in the area 
west and north of Prince Patrick 
Island. By careful shooting and by 
never shooting anything smaller 
than a wolf he was able to average 
125 Ib. of meat, live weight, for every 
cartridge. By the system of living 
off the country Steffinsson feels cer- 
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several years may be made, with only 
the necessity in view of stopping 
somewhere in summer to put up 
enough meat and blubber to last the 
following winter. Four men of his 
party and three Eskimo families 
demonstrated in 1916-17 that they 
could live safely through the winter 
on an uninhabited island. They dried 
the meat of 30 seals and over 90. musk 
oxen and secured enough skins for the 
women to make into clothing for 
winter use and also sufficient tallow 
and blubber for fuel. As they for- 
tunately found good coal on _ the 
island, they turned some galvanized 
iron cans into stoves which warmed 
the houses they made of musk-ox skin. 
If they had not found this coal, they 
would have had to build smaller snow 
houses lined with skins and to burn 
seal oil for heating. 

In recognition of his Arctic ex- 
plorations Stefansson has _ received 
the Charles P. Daly Medal of the 
American Geographical Society, the 
Hubbard Gold Medal of the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, 
the Elisha Kent Kane Medal of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, 
the Helen Culver Gold Medal of the 
Geographic Society of Chicago, and 
the Gold Medal of the Explorers’ Club 
of New York. 

Prof. R. DeC. Ward, of Harvard 
University regards as one of the most 
important scientific results of Ant- 
arctic research the meteorological 
data of the Amundsen expedition as 
prepared for publication by H. Mohn. 
At Framheim, Amundsen’s camp on 
the sea ice, thus far the most southern 
meteorological station in the world, 
the lowest mean annual temperature 
thus far recorded anywhere was ob- 
tained (—11.2° F.). No tempera- 
tures above zero Centigrade were re- 
corded. The prevailing winds are 
from the east and seem to be chiefly 
incurving cyclonic winds from the sea. 
Framheim has no such gales as those 
reported for the coast of Wilkes Land, 
where the wind velocity averaged 
nearly 50 miles an hour for the year. 
That locality seems to be the windiest 
region in the world. At Framheim 
the maximum wind velocity was 45 
miles an hour. There was no rain, 
and snow fell only about every fifth 
day. Between latitudes 79° and 83° 
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S. the wind pressure increases with 
latitude; then it is constant to lat. 
86°; it then decreases rather rapidly 
and, at last, more slowly to the South 
Pole. 

Alaska.—Ernest de K. Leffingwell 
has thus far given nine summers and 
six winters to travel and study along 
the coasts and in the interior of 
northern Alaska. The U. S. Geologi- 
eal Survey has recently published his 
report on ‘The Canning River Region, 
Northern Alaska.’ The river is in 
the northeastern part of the territory 
about a third of the way between the 
international boundary and Point 
Barrow. The southern and upper 
part of the river valley lies in the 
Endicott Mountains, the lofty, 
rugged heights of which rise to snow- 
covered peaks 9,000 ft. high. Leffing- 
well found many large streams rising 
in these mountains and _ flowing 
through gaps in the lower ridges that 
extend east and west parallel ~ with 
the Endicott range. The ridges dis- 
appear at 20 to 50 miles south of the 
coast, and the country slopes gently 
to the sea through a flat plain dotted 
with shallow ponds and lakes, The 
streams traverse this plain slowly and 
in cuts so shallow that here and there 
their existence is not suspected at a 
distance of a half-mile. 

Greenland.—Knud Rasmussen, who 
has in recent years won distinction in 
Greenland research, led a small party 
in April, 1917, from northwest Green- 
land eastward along the heads of the 
fiords extending north. The scientific 
members of the party were Thorild 
Wulff, botanist and ethnologist, and 
Lauge Koch, geologist and cartog- 
rapher. The party made good prog- 
ress until they reached St. George’s 
Fiord in lat. 82° N. They had 
traveled from the west coast more 
than half the way to the east coast 
and thus far had met with very good 
success, though the weather was 
severe. Then they advanced about 60 
miles north to Delong Fiord but 
failed to find any game to add to their 
food supply. At the outset of their 
return journey one of their Eskimo 
hunters was killed by wolves while on 
a hunting trip. The journey towards 
camp was very arduous. One by one 
the dogs were killed and eaten, the 
last one near Humboldt Glacier on the 
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west coast, about 150 miles northeast 
of the camp. All the men were weak 
and starving. They found neither 
hare nor caribou. Dr. Wulff soon be- 
came too weak to go farther. He 
wrote brief letters to his family, dic- 
tated to Koch a summary of his ob- 
servations of the flora south of Hum- 
boldt Glacier, bade his comrades fare- 
well, and resigned himself to his fate, 
He had accomplished a splendid piece 
of work both in botany and zodlogy. 
Koch also worked hard and with fine 
results. He mapped the whole coast 
along which the party traveled, much 
of which had been only roughly out- 
lined. He discovered several new 
fiords and collected Silurian and Cam- 
brian fossils far north. When last 
heard from he had not yet fully re- 
covered from his privations and ex- 
haustion. 
' That summer was very severe 
throughout North Greenland. There 
was much snow, severe cold, and 
cloudy weather. Hunting was poor, 
and the natives made only small kills 
of the seal and white whales which 
are their chief resource. The natives 
of South Greenland suffer the addi- 
tional disadvantages of being in 
trouble if their ammunition falls low, 
for they have forgotten the ways in 
which their fathers hunted. 
Spitsbergen.—The Arctic archipel- 
ago of Spitsbergen has passed 
through several stages of usefulness. 
Hendrick Hudson discovered whales 
in its waters in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the profits made there in 
ivory, whalebone, and oil long kept 
the islands in view. The era of fur 
trapping followed, and this industry, 
most energetically pursued, nearly 


resulted in the extermination of all - 


fur-bearing animals. Coal mining in 
the archipelago is a quite recent de- 
velopment. In the opinion of R. N. 
Rudmose Brown (Geogr. Rev., May, 
1919), this industry will have an im- 
portant future, with the British likely 
to lead in its development. The 
Arctic Coal Co. of Boston exported 
40,000 tons in 1912, and its coal lands 
had been well prospected and found to 
be extensive and valuable. But two 
years after the outhreak of the Euro- 
pean War the American company sold 
all its lands to Norwegian buyers and 
retired from Spitsbergen. The Amer- 
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icans had shown what could be done. 


in the country and led the way in 
successful commercial development. 
British companies at present control 
4,000 sq. miles of coal lands; Nor- 
wegian, 900 sq. miles; Swedish, 350 
sq. miles; and Russian, 100 sq. miles. 
The British claims are not only the 
largest, but also embrace all the good 
harbors and contain, besides coal, iron 
ore, lead ore, asbestos, g rypsum, and 
oil shale. Notwithstanding the high 
latitudes of Spitsbergen, mining is 
carried on under favorable conditions. 
The winter is cold but calm and is 
compared favorably with winter on 
our Atlantic seaboard. Under present 
conditions of hygiene and diet there 
is no fear of scurvy, and other diseases 
are practically unknown; but law and 
order are not yet well maintained, 
property is not safe from marauders, 
and the waning herds of reindeer are 
at the mercy of any one with firearms. 
Some system of government must be 
imposed to assure the safety of the 
men engaged in development work. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London Sir Mar- 
tin Conway read a paper on the 
political status of Spitsbergen, in 
which he said that both Dutch and 
English claimed Spitsbergen by right 
of prior discovery (Geogr. Jour., Feb., 
1919). Sir Thomas H. Holdich, pres- 
ident of the society, said that Sir 
Martin Conway had made out a very 
good case for Great Britain, but he 
himself was not so optimistic as to 
believe that the last word had been 
spoken as regards the claims of Nor- 
way. That country was much nearer 
Spitsbergen than any other land. He 
thought the question of Spitsbergen 
would come up to be settled by the 
League of Nations. 

Russia.—In spite of the terrible 
afflictions that Russia and Siberia 
have undergone, the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society has already begun 
the preparation of a second enlarged 
edition of the Geographical Gazetteer 
with maps and bibliographies. All 
the funds needed for the work have 
been obtained. General Shokalsky is 
editing the results of the Polar ex- 
pedition of 1910-15 (A. Y. B., 1915, 
p. 610) in the course of which the 
new islands off Cape Chelyuskin were 
discovered, 


Mount Everest.—The Geographical 
Journal (May, 1919) says that when 
geographical research is renewed, it 
is probable that as the Poles have 
now been reached, one of the impor- 
tant tasks will be the exploration 
and mapping of Mt. Everest, in the: 
Himalayas, with its complex of ridges 
and valleys. Major J. B. Noel, whose 
party did not succeed in reaching the 
mountain through Nepal, which is the 
shortest route, on account of political 
difficulties, says that the only ap- 
proach lies through Sikkim, taking in 
Mt. Everest from the east. A photo- 
graphic survey in airplane is also 
possible, because a direct flight. and 
return could be made from the plains 
of India without the-need of landing 
in the mountains. The difficulty of 
landing urged against the airplane 
does not apply in the case of Mt. 
Everest because the mountain is not 
far from the plains.» A greater diffi. 
culty is found in the high winds of 
Tibet. Major Noel describes what, in 
his opinion, are the best eastern and 
some other approaches to Mt. Everest. 
The maps upon which the hopes and 
plans of his party had been based 
were incorrect, and so he was defeated 
in his effort to attain the mountain. 


But he caught a good view of 
Everest, “a glittering spire of rock 
fluted with snow.” 

Morocco under the French.—A 
paper written by the editor of 
France-Maroc for the Geographical 


Review (July, 1919) gives an au- 
thoritative and very interesting ac- 
count of the progress Morocco is 
making under the patient tutelage 
of the French. The old days of 
fanaticism and stagnation are pass- 
ing away, and the French, with great 
tact, have won the confidence of the 
Moroccans and have much improved 
parts of the country and the condition 
of the people. 

The new Morocco is really the crea: 
tion of General Lyautey, who was 
appointed Resident-General in 1912. 
For seven years France has exercised 
the right she acquired to treat a very 
large part of Morocco as within her 
sphere of influence as determined by 
previous agreement with Spain. The 
area over which the French sphere of 
influence . now extends embraces 
250,000 sq. km. The utmost care is 
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taken to avoid complications with the 
Moroccan Government. 
tration of the country is still pre- 
served in its original form. The 
Sultan governs with the aid of his 
ministers, and France provides a civil 
list adequate for the support of the 
Government. 

But although the French protector- 
ate has preserved the original form 
and apparatus of the Government, 
new departments have been created to 
forward the development of the 
country. They include the Depart- 
ments of Public Works, Public Lands, 
and Finance and a Postal Service. 
Competent men are appointed'to ad- 
vise with the native heads of the 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment as to the best way to meet each 
problem, and special efforts are made 
to encourage industrial and com- 
mercial development. The future now 
seems bright for a country that has 
long been the most fanatical and un- 
progressive in North Africa. 

To avoid dissipation of effort and 
resources, it was decided to have only 
one major port and several secondary 
ports. Casablanca was chosen as 
major port, several others as second- 
ary ports and the improvement of 
these harbors is in progress. Under 
the energetic and tactful influence of 
France there is every reason to believe 
that Morocco will become one of the 
most important countries of Africa. 
J. Whelpley, in his recent book 
Trade of the World, quotes an au- 
thority as saying that there is nothing 
in the northern half of Africa that 
will compare with the wealth and 
productiveness of Morocco. Her for- 
ests and mines are intact. Eight 
million or more people, living in 
primitive style, have never more than 
seratched the surface with their crude 
wooden plows. It is a soil that will 
yield three crops a year, and there 
are warm winds and sunshine for 300 
days a year. It is estimated that the 
country has 300,000 sq. miles of fer- 
tile farm and grazing lands. 

Bibliography.—The period of the 
war, and especially the last two years 
of it, saw the publication of com- 
paratively few books on geographical 
topics. Some of the leading geo- 
graphical periodicals even suspended 
their departments of book notices. 


The adminis- | 


Below is a selected list of books that 
have attracted considerable attention 
in the past two years or so: 


America 


BoERKER, Richard H. Douai.—Our Na- 
tional Forests. (New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1918.)—A short account of the 
work of the U. S. Forest Service. 

Epwarbs, Agnes.—Cape Cod. (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin.) 

LONGSTRETH, T. Morris.—The Catskills. 
(New York, Century, 1918.) 

Morr, John.—Steep Trails. (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1918.)—-A fine selec- 
tion from his writings ranging from 
Utah to Puget Sound and ending with 
his description of the Grand Cafion. 

SCHOENRICH, Otto.—Santo Domingo. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1918.)—Now 
the standard work in English on that 
country. 

SKELTON, Oscar D.—Canada, The Rail- 
way Builders. . (Toronto, Glasgow, 
Brook & Co., 1916.) 

YARD, Robert Sterling—The Book of the 
National Parks. (New York, Scribner, 
1919.)—-The author is the Chief of the 
Educational Division of the National 
Park Service. 


Burope 


Butter, Frank H.—Through Lapland 
with Skis and Reindeer. (London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1917.) 

GREEN, Neal.—Fisheries of the North 
Sea. (London, Methuen &:Co., 1918.) 


Africa 


BALTZER, Von F.—Die Kolonialbahnen 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Af- 
rikas. (Berlin, G. J. Goschen, 1916.) 

EVANS, I. B. Pole-—The Plant Geography 
of South Africa. Forty-eight photo- 
graphs illustrating plants in natural 
habitat, and vegetation chart. 

GopDEFROY, Lieut.-Col.—Transsahariens et 
Transafricains. (Paris, E. Larose, 
1919.) 

NEWLAND, H. Osman.—Sierra Leone. Its 
People, Products, and Secret Societies. 
(London, John Bale, 1916.) 

REVELIERE, Comte de la.—Les Energies 
Frangaises au Moroc. (Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie, 1917.)—-Shows the 
progress Morocco has made under the 
French régime. 


Australasia 
LEWIN, Evans.—The Commonwealth _ of 


Australia. Its Development and Re- 
sources. : 
SCHOLEFIELD, G H.—New Zealand. 


(Both the above in British Empire Sec- 
tion, London, George Allen and Un- 
win.)—Admirable, condensed accounts 
of these countries from geographical, 
historical and economic points of view. 


Exploration 


Handbook of Travel. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1917.)—Intended for ex- 
plorers and full of helpfulness. : 

Murr, John.—The Cruise of the Corwin 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1917.) 
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CHEMISTRY 


INORGANIC AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
ARTHUR WESLEY BROWNE 


Water—A comparative study of 
the dissociating power of free and 
combined water, or water of hydra- 
tion, has been made by G. F. Ordeman. 
The electrical conductivity of certain 
pairs of isohydric solutions was deter- 
mined both before and after the addi- 
tion of a third salt. In every pair of 
solutions the suppression of the con- 
ductivity was found to be more pro- 
nounced in the hydrated solutions, 
which indicates that the added salts 
dissociate to a greater degree in the 
non-hydrated solutions than in the 
corresponding solutions of hydrated 
salts. The difference in chemical 
activity of free and semi-combined 
water as illustrated by’ the effect of 
neutral salts upon the hydrolysis of 
acetic anhydride has been investi- 
gated by G. C. Connolly. In the 
fourth article of his series on water 
of hydration (A. Y. B., 1915, p. 613), 
I. Guareschi has measured the mini- 
mum temperature at which dehydra- 
tion occurs, amd the rate at which 
water of hydration is lost, in the case 
of various salts containing two or 
three molecules of water of crystalli- 
zation. 

Nitrogen.—A solution of metallic 
sodium in liquid ammonia has been 
employed by C. W. Clifford in connec- 
tion with the quantitative determina- 
tion of the halogens in organic com- 
pounds. The method is based upon 
the fact that the halogen is completely 
converted into an inorganic halide. 
E. C. Franklin has prepared a number 
of interesting new compounds, includ- 
ing dipotassium ammonosodiate, dipo- 
tassium ammonolithiate, rubidium 
ammonosodiate, and rubidium ammo- 
nolithiate. All of these are rapidly 
decomposed by water or by liquid 


ammonia solutions of acids. The 
electrolysis of fused sodium and 
potassium amides has been investi- 
gated by L. Wohler and F. Stanglund, 
who have also studied various prop- 
erties and reactions of these sub- 
stances. R. E. Slade and G. I. Higson 
have determined the dissociation pres- 
sures of the nitrides of vanadium, 
boron, and tantalum by heating each 
of these metals in a platinum tube 
furnace in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
and measuring the pressure at which 
equilibrium is reached for a given 
temperature. L. A. Chugaey and I. I. 
Chernyaev have used hydroxylamine 
in place of ammonia in the formation 
of a series of complex compounds 
analogous to the platinoammines. 
Hydroxylamine also replaces ammonia 
in a series of mixed compounds of the 
general formula [Pt (NH,OH)_ 
(NH,)4_,] X. Continuing his work 
on the nature of subsidiary valences, 
F. Ephraim has studied the ammines 
of cuprous and lithium salts and of 
certain double salts, and has investi- 
gated the “thermal degradation” of 
the ammonates of certain copper salts. 
A normal chromium trinitride com- 
bined with three molecules of pyridine, 
of the formula Cr(N,)3.38C,H;N, has 
been described by E. Oliveri Mandala, 
as well as a hydrated basic chromium 
trinitride, Cr(N;),0H.2H,0. The po- 
tential of the anode immersed in an 
aqueous solution of sodium trinitride 
was measured against a tenth-normal 
calomel electrode by F. L. Usher and 
R. Venkateswaran. In the sixth ar- 
ticle of their series on the behaviour 
of the hydronitrogens and their deriv- 
atives in liquid ammonia, A. W. 
Browne, M. E. Holmes, and J. 8. King 
have studied the electrolytic nitrida- 
tion of copper, silver, cadmium, lead, 
antimony, aluminium, iron, and nickel 
anodes in a liquid ammonia solution 
of ammonium trinitride. 
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Carbon.—In connection with a 
study of the constitution and thermal 
stability of the carbides, a series of 
experiments was conducted in an elec- 
tric furnace of the Arsem type by O. 
Ruff, E. Jellinek, and T. Foehr. Ex- 
periments on the formation of car- 
bides led to the conclusion that metal- 
lic carbides are stable, as a rule, up to 
temperatures above 2,500° C., and 
that even at these high temperatures 
carbon does not dissolve in the free 
state in the metals studied, but.as a 
metallic carbide. Molten aluminium 
dissolves but little carbon, although it 
forms Al,C; and probably also <Al,Co. 
Chromium dissolves 12 per cent. of 
earbon at 1,900° C. Carbides corres- 
ponding with the formulae Cr;C2, 
Cr,C., and possibly CrC were formed. 
The known metallic carbides are said 
to conform with the following hydro- 
carbons: CH, C,H,, ©,H,, C,H., and 
C,H,,. The stability of the carbides 
varies with the electropositive charac- 
ter of the metals; for example, the 
carbide Fe,C is almost completely dis- 
sociated when vaporized, whereas 
A1,C; is only partially dissociated. A. 
Damiens has prepared and analyzed 
the following carbides of the rare 
earth metals of the cerium: group: 
CeC,, LaC,, NdC;, Pr@,, and Satz. 
These carbides were investigated me- 
tallographically, and the complex gas 
mixtures resulting from the action of 
water upon them were analyzed. 

Colloid Chemistry.—R. C. Tolman 
and E, B. Vliet have described a con- 
venient form of Tyndallmeter for use 
in determining the strength of the 

_ Tyndall beam in suspensions, colloidal 
solutions, smokes, and mists. With 
the aid of this apparatus Tolman and 
his coworkers have investigated the 
relationship between the intensity of 
the Tyndall beam and the concentra- 
tion of silica suspensions and of am- 
monium-chloride smokes. The con- 
clusion was reached that in general 
for liquid suspensions and for smokes 
a strict proportionality between con- 
centration and strength of Tyndall 
beam is to be expected, provided that 
the concentrations are not so high as 
to cause absorption of light due to 
opacity. The rate of disappearance of 
‘smokes in a confined space was found 
to become more rapid when the smoke 
was stirred, owing to the increased op- 
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portunity for contact of the particles 
with the confining walls. The rate of 
disappearance of a finely divided 
smoke of given concentration was 
found to be greater than that of a 
coarser smoke, and the rate was found 
to increase with the concentration. 
From these facts it becomes apparent 


that it is impossible to raise the op- - 


tical density of a smoke beyond a cer- 
tain maximum by the introduction of 
further smoke material. P. V. Wells 
and R. H. Gerke have developed an os- 
cillation method for measuring the 
size of ultramicroscopie particles by 
their oscillation amplitudes in an elee- 
tric field which is reversed by a rotat- 
ing commutator. This eliminates the 
uncertainties in previous methods due 
to the effects of Brownian motion and 
to passing out of focus; moreover, it 
renders possible the precise determin- 
ation of the Stokes’-law size of a sin- 
gle particle. Tolman and his associ- 
ates have described an electrical pre- 
cipitator for analyzing smokes, which 
consists essentially of a modified Cot- 
trell precipitator, with a central wire 
cathode and an exceedingly light cylin- 
drical anode, composed of aluminium 
foil 0.001 in. thick. The smoke to be 
analyzed is drawn through the appa- 
ratus at a measured rate, and the par- 
ticles are precipitated by means of a 
high tension direct current. An inter- 
esting series of articles on colloid 
chemistry and its industrial applica- 
tions contributed by various scientists 
is contained in the reports of a com- 
mittee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. A series 
of articles on the colors of colloids has 
been published by W. D. Bancroft. 
Radiochemistry.—F. Paneth seems 
to have succeeded in preparing bis- 
muth hydride, BiH;, by the use of a 
radioactive isotope of bismuth. De- 
posits of thorium B, an isotope of lead, 
and thorium GC, an isotope of bismuth, 


were obtained upon a strip of sheet . 


magnesium on exposure to thorium 
emanation. The gas obtained by dis- 
solving the magnesium in dilute hy- 
drochlorie acid showed the character- 
istics of thorium C and was found to 
contain a hydride, BiH;, quite stable 
at ordinary temperatures but decom- 
posing completelywat a red heat. F. 
Paneth and EK. Winternitz later at- 
tempted the preparation of weighable 
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amounts of the gas from inactive bis- 
muth. An alloy of bismuth and mag- 
nesium was treated with 4N acid, and 
the resulting gas was carried to a 
Marsh apparatus in a stream of pure 
hydrogen. A sufficient amount of the 
hydride was obtained to permit detec- 
tion by the formation of a mirror or 
by luminescence tests, although only 
5 X 10-5 of the bismuth was converted 
to the hydride. 

One of the most interesting of the 
scientific announcements of the year 
has been made by E. E. Rutherford in 
connection with his study of the col- 
lision of alpha particles with light 
atoms. An activated disk provided 
with a homogeneous deposit of radium 
C was mounted vertically inside a gas 
chamber from which the particles 
emerged through small metal screens 
of silver. The zine-sulphide screen 
was mounted just outside the window 
in front of the microscope through 
which the number of scintillations was 
counted. In hydrogen it was found 
that on the average 105 alpha parti- 
eles give rise to one swift hydrogen 
atom in traversing one centimetre of 
the gas. When air was used in place 
of hydrogen, particles were observed 
to have the same velocity and range as 
that of the swift hydrogen atoms. 
This was true in spite of precautions 
taken to ensure absence of moisture or 
any other possible source of hydrogen. 
When pure nitrogen was substituted 
for air, the effect was increased in the 
ratio 5:4. The scintillations pro- 
duced, moreover, were found to be like 
those obtained with hydrogen. The 
eonclusion was finally reached that 
the intimate collision of an alpha par- 
ticle from radium C with a nitrogen 
atom results in the dissociation of the 
latter and the emission at high veloc- 
ity of a particle with the atomic 
weight of two. It is believed that the 
nitrogen nucleus consists of three he- 
lium nuclei, each of atomic weight 
four, and either two hydrogen nuclei 
or one nucleus of atomic weight two. 
When the intensity of the forces in- 
volved in the emission of alpha par- 
ticles from radium C is borne in mind, 
the disintegration of the nitrogen 
atom should not be so much a matter 
of surprise as is the escape of the 
alpha particle itself from disruption. 

O. Hahn and L. Meitner have ex- 
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tracted from the silica residue ob- 
tained after treatment of pitchblende 
with hot, concentrated nitric acid a 
radio-active substance which they re- 
gard as the parent of actinium. This 
substance, to which they have given 
the name “protactinium,” resembles 
tantalum chemically, and is said to be 
one of the five new radioactive ele- 
ments that occupy hitherto vacant 
places in the periodic arrangement. 
For each gramme of radium in urani- 
um minerals there should be 60 mg. of 
protactinium, if its half-life is assumed 
to be 1,200 years. Its atomic weight 
is probably either 230 or 234. Hahn 
and Meitner believe that protactinium 
is identical with the long-lived isotope 
obtained by Soddy and Cranston and 
called by them “eka-tantalum.” §. C. 
Lind has found the velocity of the re- 
action between hydrogen and oxygen 
gases at ordinary temperatures under 
the influence of radium emanation to 
be dependent in a given volume solely 
upon the quantity of the emanation 
used and the pressure of the gas. The 
abnormally high results obtained in 
small volumes and particularly at low 
pressure are explained on the assump- 
tion that the recoil atoms, 7. e., the re- 
sidual atoms thrown back after the 
emission of the alpha particles, con- 
tribute to the reaction in proportion 
to their relative ionizing power. 

Gallium and Germanium.—A num- 
ber of investigators have started work 
during the year upon the hitherto but 
little studied element gallium. T. W. 
Richards, W. M. Gray, and J. Samash- 
ima have described a method for the 
purification of gallium chloride by 
sublimation and have analyzed that 
compound. Richards and Boyer have 
studied the purification of gallium by 
electrolysis (see A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
645), and have measured the compres- 
sibility and density of gallium. The 
sulphite method for the separation 
and determination of gallium when 
associated with zine has been sug- 
gested by L. E. Porter and P. E. 
Browning, and the extraction of gal- 
lium and germanium from zinc oxide 
has been worked out by H. C. Fogg and 
C. James. 

Sulphur, Selenium, and _ Tellu- 
rium.—In connection with an inves- 
tigation of the thiocyanates of gold, 
N. Bjerrum and A. Kirschner obtained 
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some evidence of the existence of free 
thiocyanogen (SCN)., a halogen-like 
substance. A new oxide of selenium, 
of the formula Se,0,, has been pre- 
pared by F. von Konek in connection 
with his work on the determination of 
selenium in diantipyryl selenoselenide. 
This compound was burned in a bomb 
in oxygen under a pressure of 25-30 
atmospheres. The new oxide is a 
white, amorphous solid, insoluble in 
water and in ethyl alcohol. L. M. 
Dennis and J. P. Koller have prepared 
the following selenium compounds in 
the course of an investigation ‘upon 
selenic acid and copper  selenate: 
CuSe0,4NH;,H,0; CuSe0,.3NH;,H.0; 
CuSe0,4NH;. A. M. Hageman has 
demonstrated the existence of a tellu- 
rium sulphide of the formula TeS,, 
and the non-existence of a sulphide of 
the formula TeS. He has also made a 
study of the preparation of certain 
organic salts of tellurium. 

Fluorine —W. L. Argo and his co- 
workers have prepared fluorine in 
large quantities by electrolysis of 
fused potassium bifluoride, KHF., in a 
copper cell which served as the ca- 
thode. The anode, of graphite, was 
centrally suspended and surrounded 
by a diaphragm. The method of Mois- 
san was found impracticable for quan- 
tity production. Pure fluorine will 
ignite sulphur and will light the gas 
issuing from a Bunsen burner. G. L. 
Clark has made a study of the potas- 
sium. and sodium double salts of lead 
tetrafluoride as sources of fluorine. 

Miscellaneous——A. JHantzsch has 
devised a chemical means of distin- 
guishing between “true” acids, in 
which the hydrogen is “ionogenically” 
bound, and “pseudo” acids, which are 
of such constitution as to be optically 
identical with their esters or as to be- 
come so in certain solvents, such as 
ether, and which have their hydrogen 
atoms linked to single oxygen atoms, 
and therefore ‘“non-ionogenically” 
bound. The reaction between ethyl 
diazoacetate and an acid, as the result 
of which nitrogen is liberated, serves 
as a ‘sensitive test for ionizable hydro- 
gen atoms. Hantzsch believes that 
the theory of electrolytic dissociation 
is placed upon a chemical basis by the 
chemical proof of optical change due 


to difference in linkage. The chemi- 
cal nature of the cations is attributed 


to hydration of the ions in certain 
eases. Water and ether, like ammo- 
nia, are supposed to attach themselves 
to the ionizable hydrogen ion. An 
acid is defined as a hydrogen com- 
pound in which the hydrogen is re- — 
placeable by a metal, rather than as a 
substance that yields hydrogen ions. 
The slight dissociation of water is ex- 
plained by the formation of oxonium 
hydroxide, OH,;OH. <A. Stock and C. 
Somieski have continued their work 
upon the silicon hydrides (A. Y. B., 
1916, p. 615), by investigating the 
chlorination and methylation of mono- 
silane. Methylsilane, SiH,CH,; meth- 
ylchlorosilane, |Sifl,C1CH,; methyldi- 
chlorosilane, SiHC1.CH,; and dimeth- 
ylsilane, SiH,(CH,)., were obtained. 
The limit and composition of the 
earth’s atmosphere, expressed in per- 
centages*of nitrogen, oxygen, argon, 
and hydrogen at varying heiehts up 
to 300 km., have been studied from a 
theoretical view-point by A. Veronnet. 
H. I. Schlesinger and R. D. Mullinix 
have determined the conductivity of 
calcium and strontium formates in an- 
hydrous formic acid. A discussion by 
I. Langmuir of the arrangement of 
electrons in atoms and molecules has 
attracted considerable attention dur- 
ing the past few months (see also 
Physics, infra.) Langmuir’s theory 
is essentially an extension of the the- 
ory of the “eubical atom” proposed by 
G. N. Lewis. It is frankly opposed to 
Bohr’s theory of the atom. R. W. G. 
Wyckoff has published an article on 
the nature of the forces between atoms 
in solids. 

Bibliography.—Of the numerous 
books published during the year on 
inorganic and physical chemistry may 
be mentioned the following: 


Auup, S. J. M.—Gas and Flame in Mod- 
ern Warfare. (Doran.) 

A Century of Science in America, with 
Special Reference to the American 
Journal of Science. 1818-1918. (Yale 
Univ. Press.) 


OstWwaLp, Wolfgang.—A Handbook of 
Colloid Chemistry. The Recognition of 
Colloids. The Theory of Colloids and 


their General Physico-chemical Prop- 


erties, 2d Ed., revised by M. H. Fis- 
cher; numerous notes added by FE. 
Hatschek. (Blakiston.) 


Smitu, J. H.—Recent Discoveries in In- 
organic Chemistry. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) tt 

WALKER, James.—Inorganic Chemistry, 
(London, Bell & Sons.) 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Harry L. FisuHer 


Paraffin Hydrocarbons.—The par- 
affin hydrocarbons are so inert to- 
wards most reagents that it is of con- 
siderable interest to note a new reac- 
tion. E. V. Lynn (Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc., xli, 368) states that pure hep- 
tane, for example, was found to react 
with nitrosyl chloride in sunlight, al- 
though it did not react in the dark. 
It gradually changed to blue and a de- 
posit of ammonium chloride formed. 
The blue color quickly disappeared 
and a yellow oil was produced while 
hydrogen chloride was evolved. When 
the product was steam distilled, there 
was obtained a mixture of three ke- 
tones: methyl-pentyl-ketone, ethyl- 
butyl-ketone, and dipropyl-ketone. In 
the reaction a nitroso-derivative is 
probably formed first with evolution 
of HCl; this then rearranges to an 
oxime, which is hydrolyzed to one of 
the ketones, in the steam distillation. 

A Green Hyarocarbon.—Part of the 
yellow coloring matter in carrots is 
a hydrocarbon, carotin, Cy H;., and re- 
cently a deep blue hydrocarbon, azu- 
lene, C,;H,s, was isolated from essen- 
tial oils by Sherndal (Jour. Am. 
Chem. Soc., xxxvii, 167, 1537). Now 
Dziewonski and Sukmarowski (Ber. 
Deutsch. Chem. Ges., li, 457) an- 
nounce the discovery of a green hydro- 
carbon, which they have named ‘“‘chlo- 
rene,” C,sH.,. It was prepared by 
heating acenaphthene, C,,H,, with li- 
tharge for five to eight hours at 350° 
C. Dilute benzene solutions of it are 
pure deep green but become brownish 
red in sunlight. The substance crys- 
tallizes in dark green scales. 

Halogenation.—V. Cofman (Jour. 
Chem. Soc., exv, 1040) has found that 
the amount of iodophenol formed in 
some of the regular reactions for the 
iodination of phenols is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of hypoiodous 
acid present. He has shown that in 
all the known reactions for iodinat- 
ing phenols hypoiodous acid is known 
to exist in the reagent or it is possible 
to show its presence. Therefore he be- 
lieves that the reactive substance is 
hypoiodous acid, and not iodine, and 
indicates that it is probably true also 
in other similar reactions. This same 
acid had previously been shown by 
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physico-chemical methods to be the re- 
acting agent in the preparation of 
iodoform from alcohol, iodine, and so- 
dium carbonate, by Daventer and 
Van’t Hoff (Ree. trav. chim., i, 35) and 
Pierroni (Gazetta, xlii, I, 534). 

It is seldom that a hydrogen in an 
unsaturated hydrocarbon can be re- 
placed directly by bromine. Except 
in special: cases, bromine always adds 
to the “double bond.” Wohl (Ber. 
Deutsch. Chem. Ges., liiB, 51), how- 
ever, has been able to replace a hydro- 
gen atom with bromine in an unsat- 
urated hydrocarbon by using N-bromo- 
acetamide (acet-brom-amide), aceta- 
mide being formed as a by-product. 

Silane, SiH,, can be brominated by 
means of hydrobromic acid in the pres- 
ence of AlBr, (Stock and Somieski, 
ibid, li, 989). 

Amines.—In a mixture of diethyl- 
amine and triethyl-amine, E. A. Wer- 
ner (Jour. Chem. Soc., exiii, 899) eas- 
ily accomplished a practically quanti- 
tative separation of the two constitu- 
ents, after preliminary analysis, by 
adding the calculated amount of hy- 
drochloric acid to combine with the 
secondary amine and extracting the 
tertiary amine with ether. He also 
separated a mixture of di- and tri- 
butyl amines in this same way. Some- 
what similarly, although not quite so 
completely, he separated the di-butyl 
amine from the mono-butyl amine 
(ibid., exv, 1010). Since most text- 
books state that “the successive intro- 
duction of alkyl groups into ammonia 
increases the basicity,’ Werner be- 
lieves that these experiments go to 
show that the prevailing views with 
respect to the relative basicity of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary ali- 
phatie amines require to be consider- 
ably modified. 

Carbohydrates.—Very accurate 
work on the optical properties of a- 
and £-d-glucose and $-d-fructose by J. 
M. Nelson and F. M. Beegle (Jowr. 
Am. Chem. Soc., xli, 559) has shown 
that the specific rotation of a-glucose 
is 111.2° (instead of 110°) and that 
it does not vary with the temperature 
between 0.15° and 37°. The specific 
rotation of B-glucose is 17.5° (instead 
of 19.7°), and it also does not change 
with the temperature. The rotation 
at final equilibrium for both a- and B- 
glucose was found to be 52.5° at all 
1 
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temperatures and concentrations stud- 
ied, and this is in accord with previ- 
ous observations. For f-fructose the 
specifie rotation was found to be 
—130.8° (instead of —133.5°) for all 
temperatures between 0.15° and 37°, 
but the equilibrium rotation varied 
with the temperature. Since the spe- 
cific ratations of the two isomeric glu- 
eoses and the rotation at equilibrium 
are independent. of the temperature, it 
follows that the heat of the reaction 
occurring during the change in rota- 
tion (mutarotation) is zero. The mu- 
tarotation of glucose, therefore, ap- 
pears to be similar to the racemiza- 
tion of many optically active com- 
pounds, like the malice acids, and does 
not involve any change in the chemical 
constitution other than spacial. ‘This 
is in accord with the generally ac- 
cepted view of the difference between 
the two isomeric d-glucoses, that is, a 
simple spacial change around the end 
carbon, and is contrary to the specu- 
lations of Nef (Annalen, ediii, 273, 
306) and Anderson (Jour. Phys. 
Chem., xx, 269), who have recently 
proposed that the difference between 
the two forms is in the position of the 
lactone bridges. 

Three pairs of a-hexosaminic acids 
have been prepared by P. A. Levene 
(Jour. Biol. Chem., xxxvi, 73), a pair 
each from arabinose, lyxose, and xy- 
lose, forming a-amino-gluconic, man- 
nonic, galactonic, talonic, gulonic, and 
idonic acids. In the case of each pair 
the algebraic difference of the rota- 
tions equaled 25°. These results con- 
tain the best evidence as yet advanced 
in support of Van’t Hoff’s optical su- 
perposition theory. In the series of 
a-hexosaminic acids the law holds true 
not only with regard to the direction 
of the rotation, but also with regard 
to its numerical value. The reason 
for. the more perfect agreement he- 
tween the numerical values in this se- 
ries of substances may be attributed 
to the fact that the phenomena of elec- 
trical dissociation here play a compar- 
atively subordinate part and that in- 
dividual amino sugar acids are acces- 
sible in a purer state, since the separa- 
tion of their epimers is more perfect 
than in the case of those of the or- 
dinary.sugars. 

Sitosterol and Cholesterol. 
Through the study and comparison of 
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the reduction and oxidation products — 
of sitosterol, one of the high molecu- 
lar-weight unsaturated alcohols in 
seeds and plants, with the correspond- 
ing products of cholesterol, which is a 
similar alcohol found in animal tissue 
and ‘‘wool-grease,” Windaus and Rah- 
len (Zeit. physiol. Chem., ci, 223) 
have concluded that the difference be- 
tween these two substances is not due 
to the position of the single hydroxyl 
group or the double linking, but to 
some other structural or steric ar- 
rangement. 

Coloring Matter of Flowers: An= 
thocyanins.—In 1913 Willstiitter and 
Everest (Annalen, cdi, 189) showed 
that the blue pigment of the corn 
flower was a glucoside of cyanidin 
which was later obtained by reducing 
quercitin (a flavonol) with magnesi- 
um and hydrochloric acid. Willstiit- 
ter then explained some of the changes 
in colors by assuming that the violet 
color was due to the formation of an 
inner oxonium salt and that the blue 
modification was a phenolate of the in- 
ner salt formed with an excess of al- 
kali. K. Shibata, Y. Shibata, and I. 
Kasiwagi (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., xi, 
208) have now shown that blue and 
green pigments can be obtained from 
the flavonols by reduction with mag- 
nesium and an organic acid instead of 
an inorganic acid, and the substances - 
formed are similar to those previously 
isolated but consist in addition of a 
metallic complex containing the mag- 
nesium salt of the organic acid used. 
These complexes are very stable, but 
when treated with a mineral acid, they 
go over to the compounds first de- 
scribed by Willstiitter. For example, 
myricetin (a flavonol), on reduction 
with magnesium and glacial acetic 
acid, gives green compounds of the 
composition C,;H,,0,MgC.H,0, [Mg 
(C,H,0.)],,, n being two or four, the 
structural formula (omitting the [Mg 

(C,H;0.).],) being represented as 
‘oeee: 


Mg—C.H,0, 


| 
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New books on plant pigments are 
A. G. Perkin and A. E., Everest, The 
Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
(Longmans, Green), and Wheldale, 
The Anthocyanin Pigments of Plants. 

Other Natural Coloring Matters: 
Ragweed Pollen.—From ragweed pol- 
len Heyl (ibid., 1285) has obtained a 
total yield of glucosidie coloring sub- 
stances of about 0.6 per cent. of the 
pollen. From this he isolated a new 
isomeric quercitin glucoside, Cs,H»Q,., 
and isorhamnetin glucoside. 

Turmeric.—Owrcuma longa yields 
turmeric, a substance used formerly 
as a brilliant yellow dye and still used 
for preparing the familiar indicator 
test paper and in condiments such as 
eurry powder. The chief substance in 
turmeric is called curcumin. Its for- 
mula was put forward in 1910 by 
Milobedzka, Kostenecki, and Lampe 
(Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., xliii, 
2163), and it has now been completely 
synthesized by Lampe ‘(ibid., li, 1347). 
It is an aromatic unsaturated B-dike- 
tone and is related to vanillin and cin- 
namic acid. Its structural formula is 
HO (4) .0CH;(3).C,H;.CH: CH.COCH,- 
CO.CH: CH.C,H;.0CH, (3) .OH (4). 

Arsenicals——A very large number 
of organic arsenic compounds have 
been synthesized by Jacobs and Heid- 
elberger (Jowr. Am. Chem. Soc., xi, 
1581, 1587, 1600, 1610, 1809, 1822, 
1826, 1834) for studies in the treat- 
ment of experimental trypanosome 
and spirochete infections. As their 
starting materials they used two quin- 
quivalent arsenic compounds, p-amino- 
phenyl-arsonie acid (arsanilice acid or 
atoxyl) and p-hydroxy-phenyl-arsonic 
acid. Best biological results were ob- 
tained with N-phenyl-glycinamide-p- 
arsonic acid: 


Ons 
aS 


| 
AsO:H, 


Analytical Methods.—For the or- 
ganic chemist the surest way of com- 
pleting the identification of a com- 
pound is to prepare a derivative of it 
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and check up its properties. J. B. 
Rather and E, BH. Reid (ibid., 75; Ark. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 156, 32) have 
successfully used phenacyl bromide 
(brom-acetophenone) as a reagent in 
preparing the phenacyl esters of or- 
ganic acids. These products have 
been studied singly and have been used 
for the isolation and identification of 
acids in complicated mixtures, espe- 
cially in such mixtures as are found 
in agricultural products and_ biolog- 
ical products in general. 
Acyl-amino-phenol Ethers.—A new 
method of synthesis of acyl-amino-phe- 
nol ethers has been published by Kit- 
amura (Jour. Tokyo Ohem. Soc., 
xxxix, 1121) who has found that acid 
amides react with the halogen of the 
halogen substituted phenol ethers in 
the presence of copper powder or cop- 
per and zine salts as condensing 
agents in the following manner: 


CH,CONH,+ Cl.C,H;.0C,H;= 
CH,CONH.C,H,.0C.H,-+ HCl. 


Mustard Gas.—The following valu- 
able articles in connection with the 


‘manufacture of war gases in this coun- 


try and in Germany are of decided in- 
terest: Dorsey, “The Development 
Division, Chemical Warfare Service, 
U.S. A.” (Jour. Ind. and Bng. Chem., 
xi, 281) ; Gomberg, “‘Ethylene Chloro- 
hydrin and £.6.-Dichloroethyl Sulfide 
(Mustard Gas),” (Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc., xli, 1414); and Norris, ‘The 
Manufacture of War Gases in Ger- 
many,” (Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
xi, 817). 


BIOLOGICAL AND FOOD 
CHEMISTRY 


Cart L. ALSBERG 


Nutrition. Proteins—The best ac- 
count of the greatly restricted war 
diet in Germany is given by Rubner, 
printed in abstract in the September 
and October numbers of the Military 
Surgeon. Among the effects reported, 
aside from the general lowering of the 
body weight and the increased morbid- 
ity resulting from undernourishment, 
are the psychic effects upon the city 
population, the occurrence of digestive 
disturbances due to the bulkiness of 
the diet, polyuria accompanied by in- 
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continence of urine due to the high 
water content of the food, and dropsy. 
The latter Rubner attributes to the 
excessive water content of the diet and 
disturbance of metabolism due to the 
small amount of protein in the food. 
Others attribute this dropsy, as well 
as trench sickness, to the lack of vita- 
mines. The study of vitamines and of 
the diseases supposed to be due to the 
absence of vitamines, such as beri beri, 
pellagra, and scurvy has been very ac- 
tive. J 

There is at present little avail- 
able information concerning the 
amounts of vitamines furnished by 
different foods. For such articles as 
the green foods, which, because they 
yield relatively little energy and little 
protein, are quite expensive, it is most 
important to know how much vita- 
mine they contain. Otherwise it is 
impossible to determine whether the 
expense involved in their use is war- 
ranted. Moreover, their cheapest 
source should be ascertained. Os- 
borne and Mendel have undertaken 
such studies on green foods and have 
reached te following preliminary 
conclusion : 


If one may draw conclusions from the 
limited data now available, it seems that 
green vegetables supply an important ad- 
dition to the diet of man because the 
staples, such as cereals, potatoes, fats, 
and sugar, probably furnish too small an 
amount. of either of these vitamines 
{water- and fat-soluble vitamines] to 
fully meet the requirements of an ade- 
quate dietary. Therefore care should be 
taken not to reduce greatly the quantity 
of green vegetables customarily eaten un- 
til more is learned about the actual re- 
quirements for these food factors and 
their relative abundance in the commonly 
used vegetables and green foods. Only 
then will it be safe to apply the results 
obtained in the laboratory to attempts to 
effect economies in the use of these rela- 

tively expensive food products. 


It has been shown that all of the 
anti-neuritic vitamine of wheat and 
corn is located in that part of the 
endosperm immediately surrounding 
the germ or embyro (Osborne, Voegt- 
lin). Steenbock has found that yel- 
low corn contains sufficient fat-soluble 
vitamine to permit normal growth 
and reproduction, whereas white corn 
contains practically none. He _ sug- 
gests that the fat-soluble vitamine is 
a yellow plant pigment or a compound 
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related to it. However, Palmer and 
Kempster fed fowls upon a diet prac- 
tically devoid of the yellow plant pig- 
ment, xanthophyll, and concluded that 
“the natural yellow pigment of fowls 
which is derived from the xanthophyll 
of the food bears no important rela- 
tion to growth or to the functions of 
fecundity and reproduction, at least 
for one generation.” 

Johns and Jones have found that 
copra-press cake (cf. A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
654) contains water-soluble vitamine, 
and cocoanut globulin contains an 
abundance of the necessary amino acid 
lysin. 
most value as a ‘concentrated feeding 
stuff for growing animals and dairy 
cows, and it is desirable to retain per- 
manently in this country a copra- 
crushing industry. Dakin has devel- 
oped a very important new method of 
studying the cleavage products of pro- 
teins obtained by acid hydrolysis. 
Johns and Jones have described a new 
method for the determination of tyro- 
sin. They have discovered lysin in 
hordein, the principal- protein of bar- 
ley, and they have determined the 
amino acids which make up the mole- 
cule of kafirin, the principal protein of 
the seed of the grain sorghums. 
Smith has shown by a study of the 
mutarotation of gelatin solutions that 
the phenomenon of jell formation in 
such solutions is connected with a rel- 
atively simple polymerization. Upon 
these observations exact practical 
methods for the determination of the 
jellying powder of gelatins and glues 
by the use of the polariscope may be 
developed. 

There are now being published the 
very numerous investigations made 
during the war to utilize a great vari- 
ety of waste materials for cattle feed. 
Especially noteworthy are those pro- 
posing to make more available such 
cellulose-containing products as straw 
and sawdust by preliminary treatment 
with alkali. However, Pringsheim 
and Magnus have been unable to find 
in the intestinal tract of the ox any 
enzyme capable of acting on cellohiose, 
one of the sugars formed in the cleay- 
age of cellulose. Hence they conclude 
that such utilization of cellulose as 


| takes place is the result of the forma- 


tion by bacteria of products available 
to the animal. 
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Pharmacology.—tThe surgery of the 
war, with its lesson that the most se- 
vere operations can be performed un- 
der local anesthesia, has stimulated 
pharmacologists to search for new and 
improved local anesthetics. Macht has 
discovered that benzyl alcohol and re- 
lated compounds are valuable local an- 
zesthetics. In a similar manner war 
wound treatment has stimulated the 
study of and the search for new and 
improved antiseptics. Moreover, the 
great mass of pharmacological work 
done during the war upon poisonous 
gases is beginning to be published, es- 
pecially that upon the action of mus- 
tard gas, phosgen, chlorine, chlorpic- 
rin and cyanogen compounds. Many 
publications have also appeared on 
certain vocational intoxications, es- 
pecially in the war industries using 
such materials as anilin and trinitro- 
toluene. 

dhe war shut off very largely the 
importation of synthetic drugs, with 
the result that a national synthetic 

drug industry is in process of creation. 
Such drugs as arsphenamine (neosal- 
varsan), phenyleinchonic acid (ato- 
phan), barbital (veronal), sodium 
barbital (medinal), and many others 
are now being produced in satisfac- 
_ tory quality and quantities. There is 
much agitation for the establishment 
of a national institute for pharmaceu- 
tical research as a necessary adjunct 
to the development of a great dye in- 
dustry. This movement has not yet 
taken tangible form. 

Food Supplies.—The removal of the 
restrictions placed by the U. S. Food 
Administration upon the use of wheat 
flour (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 653) and sug- 
ar resulted in a reaction by the coun- 
try so that the consumption of both 
materials has been very great, the con- 
sumption of sugar during the first 
half of the year being at a yearly rate 

-gevero! pounds per capita greater than 
ever before.* There was a great de- 
mand for the whitest of short patent 
flours, other grades moving with dif- 
ficulty. In consequence, as well as in 
consequence of the cessation of brew- 
ing, the dry-corn milling industry, 
which had expanded greatly during 
the war to meet the demands for flour 
substitutes (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 653), 
‘is suffering from a very serious de- 
pression. However, the production of 
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malt sugar syrup (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
653) from corn and to some extent 
from rice continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds because of the shortage of 
sugar which became manifest during 
the latter part of this year. It seems 
probable that this will remain a per- 
manent industry capable of competing 
with the glucose industry, since mal- 
tose syrup is sweeter and has a pleas- 
anter flavor than glucose. The devel- 
opment of the near-beer industry has 
brought a new type of starch syrup 
upon the market, one in which the con- 
version of the starch is so managed 
that the main product is dextrine with 
very little fermentable sugar. The 
use of such a material in the produc- 
tion of near-beer aids in keeping down 
the alcohol content of the finished 
product. Considerable literature is de- 
veloping upon thin and non-alcoholic 
beers as well as upon their diseases. 
The manufacture of pectin for the 
production of jellies is increasing. 
Pectin is a carbohydrate found in 
many fruits like the apple. It is it- 
self without food value for man, but 
in the process of jelly making the acid 
of the fruit acts on the pectin in such 
a manner as to cause the product to 
jell on cooling. Purified pectin, us- 
ually obtained from the apple, is now 
on the market. By its use jellies may 
be made from such fruits as the straw- 
berry which do not naturally contain 
much pectin. It is also claimed that 
the use of pectin makes it possible to 
obtain more uniform products, as well 
as to shorten the period of heating 
with beneficial effects upon the flavor. 
If the normal amounts of fruit and 
sugar are used and the presence of the 
pectin is declared upon the label, its 
use would seem to be legitimate and 
possibly an.improvement of the art. 
Important contributions have been 
made to our knowledge of botulism 
(A. Y. B., 1917, p. 604) by Dickson, 
by Thom, Edmondson and Giltner, and 
by Rosenau. B. botulinus grows only 
in the absence of air, that is anerobi- 
cally, though it may develop together 
with actively growing yeasts when 
these develop enough carbon dioxide 
through fermentation to exclude air 
(Shippen). This bacillus is not itself 
pathogenic, but it produces a most vir- 
ulent toxin which is absorbed from the 
intestinal tract. The bacillus itself 
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when washed quite free from toxin is 
harmless. The toxin is destroyed by 
heat, so that food cooked just before 
consumption is not apt to cause pois- 
oning. All recent cases of botulism 
resulted from the consumption of un- 
cooked food, in most cases obviously 
spoiled. Safeguards are the discard- 
ing of any food that is even slightly 
abnormal in odor or shows any other 
evidence of spoilage, and also the heat- 
ing of the food to 80° C. 

Food and Drug Control.—Hspecial 
attention was paid in the enforcement 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 
during the year to drugs. Many pros- 
ecutions were made of shippers of mis- 
branded proprietary remedies for the 
treatment of venereal diseases and of 
proprietary veterinary remedies. 
There were also numerous prosecu- 
tions for the adulteration of crude 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
shipments of butter were proceeded 
against on the ground that they were 
deficient in butter fat. To supersede 
Cireular 19, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture issued Circular 136, 
“Standards of Purity for Food 
Products.” It also issued the follow- 
ing food-inspection decisions: No. 177, 
soda-water flavors and soda water; 
No. 178, milk and cream; No. 179, 
amending regulation 29, which relates 
to marking the quantity of food in 
package form; No. 180, colors in food. 

At a conference of egg dealers and 
food officials held in St. Louis a model 
law for the control of the traffie in 
eggs was drawn up, designed to pre- 
vent spoilage of eggs by compelling 
candling of eggs before shipment. 
This law has been enacted in a num- 
ber of states. 

The bleached-flour case (A. Y. B., 
1914, p. 620), brought some years ago 
under the Federal Food and Drugs Act, 
was terminated in 1919 (Notice of 
Judgment 6380). The libel was 
amended to strike out the allegation to 
the effect that the flour contains an 
added deleterious ingredient which 
might render it injurious, in view of 
the experimental work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry which did not indicate 
that the allegation was tenable under 
the interpretation of the law bv the 
U. S. Supreme Court (N. J. 3398). 
The claimant then withdrew appear- 
ance and answer, and a default decree 
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of condemnation and forfeiture was” 
entered as to the remaining allega- | 


tions in the libel. 

Publication has been made of four 
judicial decisions of interest, involv- 
ing interpretation of food laws. 


lower courts against Oscar J. Weeks, 


doing business as O. J. Weeks & Co., — 
in connection with the misbranding of — 


an article labeled “Special Lemon, 
Lemon Terpene, and Citral.” <A sales- 
man of the defendant in offering the 


article for sale represented it as lemon — 


oil, which it was not. The defendant 
upon appeal insisted that under the 


The 
U.S. Supreme Court (Notice of Judg-— 
ment 6308) affirmed judgment of the 


statute the question whether an arti- | 
cle is misbranded turns entirely upon — 


how it is labeled when it is shipped, re- 
gardless of any representations made 


by a salesman in offering it for sale. — 


The U. S. Supreme Court, however, 
held that the statute specifies and de- 
fines at least two kinds of misbrand- 
ing, one where the article bears a false 
or misleading label, the other where 
it is offered for sale under the distine- 
tive name of another article. The two 
are quite distinct, a decéptive label be- 
ing an essential element of one but not 
of the other. The Court accordingly 
ruled that testimony respecting the 
representations of the defendant’s 
salesman was rightly admitted in evi- 
dence and submitted to the jury. 
The case reported in Notice of 
Judgment 6362 is one under the Sher- 
ley amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act, alleging misbranding of “Dr. J. 
H. MecLean’s Liver and Kidney Balm.” 
The Court of Appeals of the Highth 
Circuit reversed a judgment of convic- 
tion in the lower court because of er- 
ror in the instructions of the court, 
and a new trial was awarded. In the 
instructions to the jury on the ques- 
tion of the fraudulent character of the 


statements made by the defendant re- - 


garding the article, the court inadvert- 
ently said that “one who makes a false 
statement not: knowing whether it is 
true or false is as guilty of wrong as. 
the man who makes a false statement 
knowing it is false.” The Court. of 
Appeals held this portion of the charge 
was erroneous, as it permitted the 
jury to find that these false state- 
ments were fraudulent although the 
defendant honestly believed them true. 


Be 
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In Hebe Co. and Carnation Milk 
Products Co., v. Norman E. Shaw, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of Ohio, and 
Thomas O. Gault, Chief of the Bureau 
of Dairy and Foods of the Board of 
Agriculture of Ohio, the U. 8. Supreme 
Court held in effect that the law of 
Ohio forbidding the sale of condensed 
skimmed milk is valid and applies to 
the product Hebe shipped in interstate 
commerce consisting of condensed 
skimmed milk and cocoanut oil. 

_ In Corn Products Refining Co. v. V. 
C. Eddy, et. al., the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court held in effect that the regula- 
tion of the Kansas State Board of 
Health requiring the label of a com- 
pound article of food to bear a state- 
ment of the percentage of each ingredi- 
ent is valid under the state law, and 
that no one has a “constitutional right 
to sell goods without giving to the 
purchaser fair information of what it 
is that is being sold.” 


SANITARY CHEMISTRY 
F. R. Grorgia 


Foods and Beverages.—The work 
done in sanitary chemistry during the 
war, most of it withheld from publica- 
tion and thus from review in the last 
issue of the Year Book, is now being 
published and made available for the 
general information of the public. Re- 
cent work on foods has been largely 
concerned with measures of conserva- 
tion and the development of new prod- 
ucts. The widespread use of mixed 
flours and flours containing a consid- 
erably larger percentage of the entire 
grain than formerly made necessary 
various modifications in baking pro- 
cedures. In this connection the use 
of various compounds of lime by 
French workers is of interest. These 
compounds are used for the purpose of 
correcting the high acidities in flours 
of the Graham type which contain con- 
siderable amounts of bran. The high 
acidities tend to inhibit the usual fer- 
mentation processes of the yeast. 
There is some dispute as to whether 
calcium hydroxide or calcium carbon- 
ate is the better for such use. 

The desiccation of foods was stimu- 
lated during the war by the shortage 
of transportation facilities. Milk 
was one of the food products affected 
by these conditions. Products for 
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which the term “remade” milk has 
been suggested have appeared on the 
market. They are produced from 
such materials as evaporated or desic- 
cated whole or skim milk, unsalted 
butter, and various other fats by mix- 
ing all or part of these ingredients 
with water in suitable proportions. 
Special processes are used in order 
properly to emulsify the fat. The use 
of any fat other than butter, as, for 
example, cocoanut fat, is regarded as 
an adulteration in “remade” milk. 
Such a product may be legally sold, 
however, for what it is. 

During the war, due to the urgent 
need for large amounts of sulphuric 
acid, the quality of this acid was ma- 
terially lowered, and considerable 
amounts of arsenic found their way 
into it. This was especially true in 
England. As a result, arsenic was 
found in various ingredients of food 
products which require sulphuric acid 
in their manufacture. Arsenic has 
also been noted in food products which 
have been treated with sulphur diox- 
ide. In this case ‘the source of the- 
arsenic was imported arsenical sul- 
phur, chiefly from Japan. 

The shortage of tin and the much in- 
creased demand for canned foods, for 
both the armies and the civil popula- 
tions of Europe, caused a rather seri- 
ous situation during the war. The 
difficulty was met in some cases by 
the use of other types of containers, 
for example, waterproofed paper con- 
tainers for desiccated milk and eggs 
and moisture-proof paper containers 
with tin tops and bottoms. In Ger- 
many, Where this shortage was prob- 
ably most acute, not only was the 
thickness of the tin layer in cans ma-, 
terially reduced, but the tin itself con- 
tained in many cases a considerable 
amount of lead. 

Several instances of food poisoning 
were noted in the Army. Some of 
these were undoubtedly due to canned 
meats which had been improperly ster- 
ilized. Many others, however, were 
due to improper handling and storage 
of foods by Army cooks, who in most 
cases were ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of sanitation. 

The inauguration of national prohi- 
bition has placed the question of bey- 
erages in an entirely new aspect. One 
of the first results of the law was at- 
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tempts by many people to produce al- 
coholie beverages in the home, often 
resulting in products more objection- 
able than those prohibited by the law. 
Wood alcohol has been used as never 
before in products resembling whiskey 
and has resulted in several hundred 
deaths in addition to many cases of 
blindness. Denatured and medicated 
alcohols have also been used for 
beverage purposes but such use is 
exceedingly dangerous as it is not 
practicable to separate the poisonous 
ingredients from the ethyl] alcohol. 
Many non-alcoholic beverages resem- 
bling beer have appeared on the mar- 
ket. In addition, the consumption of 
soda water and non-intoxicating bot- 
tled beverages has very materially in- 
ereased. This eventually contributed 
to a serious shortage of sugar. The 
decidedly inferior quality of many bev- 
erages of this type has in the circum- 
stances aroused considerable interest. 

Water.—With one or two exceptions 
work in the field of water purification 
_in the Army was confined to the appli- 
cation of more or less well known prac- 
tices to field conditions. At the Army 
concentration and training camps in 
this country it was possible to build 
water-supply and purification systems 
similar to those in common use by our 
various municipalities. In France, 
however, where troops continually 
shifted from place to place such per- 
manent systems as a rule were not 
feasible. Some were constructed at 
base ports and other permanent sta- 
tions, but on the whole it was neces- 
sary to provide more or less portable 
equipment for the disinfection of 
drinking water. The method of treat- 
ment almost always consisted in the 
application of chlorine in one form or 
another. For small amounts a port- 
able canvas container known as the 
Lyster bag was used. Sealed glass 
tubes containing a definite amount of 
chlorinated lime were used for the 
chlorination of water in these bags. 
Chlorinated lime was also used in con- 
nection with extemporized devices for 
the continuous chlorination of rather 
small supplies, where mechanical 
pumps or gravity feeds were used. 
On larger supplies of this sort liquid- 
chlorine machines were used. Mobile 
units of at least three types were 
mounted on motor trucks. The most 
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important of these, known as the 
“Steri-Lab.,” consisted essentially of a 
gasoline-driven pump, a small vertical 
filter of the pressure type, a Wallace- 
Tiernan liquid-chlorine machine, stor- 
age tanks, and a sodium-thiosulphate 
dechlorinator. 
coagulant and was fed to the water en- — 
tering the filter by means of a special — 
device. The practice was to heavily © 
overchlorinate the raw water at the 
suction end of the pump and then to 
dechlorinate it after a rather brief — 
contact period. A small laboratory — 
was provided in the forward part of 
the truck, It was equipped for mak- 
ing the necessary chemical and bacter- 
iological tests for the control of the 
various operations. Another unit 
used was similar to the above except 
for the omission of the filter. This 
type was limited to waters containing 
but little material in suspension, but 
its capacity, on the other hand, was 
about double that of the “Steri-Lab.” 
Laboratories for the examination of 
water were also mounted on trucks 
and used to examine water supplies 
where local laboratory facilities were 
not available. In newly acquired ter- 
ritory a new departure in the exami- 
nation of water was made necessary 
by the practice of the Germans in 
poisoning wells and other water sup- 
plies. Here it was necessary to ex- 
amin» all such supplies for a variety 
of poisons‘ before they could be used. 
A new term has arisen in connec- 
tion with water purification, namely, 
the “chlorine index” of a water. This 
is an expression, in terms of milli- 
grammes per litre, of the amount of 
chlorine the material in solution and 
suspension in a water will consume. 
It is an approximation of the amount 
of chlorine required to render the 
water sterile. In all chlorination 
work in the field use was made of 
starch-iodide mixtures and orthotoli- 
dine for the detection of free chlorine. 
They were of great use in determining 
the dosage of chlorine to be applied. 
* The chloramine treatment of water 
has been tried at various places. At 
present prices it has lost the advan-— 
tage of economy and it also requires 
more attention in its control. A me- 
chanical filter of the drifting sand type 
has been in use in Toronto for some 
time. This plant is unique and repre- 
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sents a new departure in filter con- 
struction. Sand is carried into these 
filters by a part of the raw water 
through pipes which rise up through 
the sand beds. The sand, thus carried 
in, distributes itself in cones about the 
influent pipes. Sand is continually 
removed from the base of these cones, 
washed, and again introduced into the 
raw water. This procedure causes a 
continual movement or drift of the 
surface layers of sand. Beneath the 
upper layers the sand remains sta- 
tionary and is said to act very much 
like an ordinary mechanical sand fil- 
ter. The purpose of the drifting lay- 
er of sand is to provide a continuous 
means of removing a large part of the 
coagulant and other suspended matter 
from the filter and thus lengthen the 
interval between washings of the en- 
tire filter. Basic aluminium sulphate 
is used as the coagulant and is intro- 
duced into the water just before it 
goes to the filter so that no time is al- 
lowed for flocculation and sedimenta- 
tion. An average bacteria removal of 
85.4 per cent. has been reported for 
these filters. Chlorination is used to 
bring the removal up to 99.9 per cent. 
A considerable amount of interest 
has been shown in the field of water 
softening, and a large number of pat- 
ents have been issued for processes for 
accomplishing this result. The base- 
exchanging compounds of the zeolite 
type have received the most attention. 
Sewage.—Of the newer methods of 
sewage treatment the activated sludge 
process still holds the center of the 
stage with the Mills acid process excit- 
ing some interest. Some difficulty has 
been had in the operation of sprin- 
kling filters because of certain moth- 
like flies (Psychoda alternata, Say, 
and Psychoda cinerea, Banks). These 
flies pass their larval and pupal stages 
in the films on the filter stones with 
their. breathing tubes projecting 
through the films. The use of chemi- 
cal insecticides has not met with suc- 
cess, since where they have been ap- 
plied, the protozoa in the films, which 
are responsible for the action of the fil- 
ters, are killed before the larvae are 
destroyed. The difficulty has been 
solved by flooding the filter with the 
sewage for a period of 24 hours. This 
drowns thelarvae but does not impair 
the efficiency of the filters. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
WittiAm H. Ross 


Soils—The investigational work in 
soil chemistry that has received most 
attention during the year has related 
in large measure to studies that have 
already been outlined ‘in previous is- 
sues of the YEAR Book. In continu- 
ing their study of the physiological ac- 
tion on plants of organic compounds 
which have been isolated from the soil, 
Skinner and Reid (Am. Jour. Bot., vi, 
167) have found that a-crotonic acid 
in amounts of 25-50 parts per million 
is very harmful to wheat plants grown 
in nutrient culture solutions. Phos- 
phates had an ameliorating effect on 
the harmfulness of the acid, and its 
toxic action decreased as the content 
of phosphate increased. It was also 
shown that the effect of the crotonic 
acid is less severe in solutions con- 
taining alkali salts. 

According to the experiments of 
Ames and Richmond (Soil Science, vi, 
351) the oxidation of sulphur in the 
soil in the absence of calcium carbon- 
ate is able to bring about an increase 
in the availability of rock phosphate 
incorporated with it, but when cal- 
cium carbonate is present the effect 
is very slight. Nitrification of dried 
blood and ammonium sulphate were 
also found to have little action in in- 
creasing the solubility of rock phos- 
phate in the soil. The solubility of 
potassium, on the other hand, was 
found to be increased both by nitrifica- 
tion and oxidation of sulphur (Ames 
and Boltz, ibid., vii, 183). The re- 
sults obtained indicate, however, that 
the liberation of the potassium was 
not brought about by the direct action 
on the insoluble potassium compounds 
of the acidity developed by the nitrifi- 
cation ahd sulphofication processes, 
but rather by the action of such salts 
as ammonium sulphate and calcium 
nitrate, which are formed as a result 
of the acidity. Sulphates added di- 
prectly to the soil or formed by the ox- 

idation of sulphur are also held by 
Miller (Jour. Agr. Research, xvii, 87) 
to act directly in promoting the 
growth of plants and, by stimulating 
the action of symbiotic bacteria, to 
be able to bring about an increase in 
the nitrogen content of leguminous 
crops. 
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In alkali studies carried out at the 
Utah Experiment Station, Harris and 
Pittman (ibid., xy, 287) have observed 
that the toxic action of these salts on 
plants is influenced by the soil condi- 
tions under which the crop is grown. 
_ As due consideration was not given to 

this phase of the problem in previous 
work on the subject, experiments were 
made to determine with more exact- 
ness the quantities of the various salts 
that inhibit plant growth under dif- 
ferent conditions. It was found that 
loam soils are more tolerant of alkali 
than either sand or clay; that increas- 
ing the moisture content of a soil up 
to a maximum that will produce good 
crops increases resistance to alkali; 
and that organic matter increases the 
resistance to alkali when the soil con- 
taining it is given sufficient moisture, 
but when present in large quantities, 
organic matter decreases the resist- 
ance if the moisture supply is low. 
As a practical outcome of these obser- 
vations it is suggested that soils in 
which alkali reduces crop yields 
should be kept as moist as compatable 
with plant growth, and that manure 
or other organic matter should prove 
beneficial especially in the case of soils 
high in alkali carbonate. A similar 
conclusion with respect to the inhibit- 
ing action of stable manure has also 
been reached by Lipman and Gericke 
(Soil Science, vii, 105) from a study 
of the practical utility of this materi- 
al-as an ameliorant for alkali soil. 

Conner (Jour. Agr. Research, xv, 
321) reports that the measurable acid- 
ity of acid soils varies to a large de- 
gree under different conditions of 
moisture and aeration, and that these 
variations are due to chemical rather 
than physical changes in the soil. 
The freezing-point method developed 
by Bouyoucos and McCool for meas- 
uring the concentration of the soil 
solution (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 655) has 
now been developed by Bouyoucos, 
(ibid., 331) to measure also the abso- 
lute salt content of soils. By apply- 
ing this method to a comparative de- 
termination of the absolute salt con- 
tent of different soils, values were ob- 
tained which varied with the rainfall, 
the temperature and rate of evapora- 
tion, the season of the year, the cul- 
tural conditions, ete., and it is accord- 
ingly pointed out that unless these 
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factors are taken into consideration in | 
the collection of soil samples errone-— 
ous conclusions will be, and have been,- 


drawn as to the comparative salt con- 
tent of different soils. 


Fertilizers.—The new developments — 


that have taken place in the produc- 
tion of fertilizers have followed more 
or less indirectly as a result of the ex- 
tensive preparations made in this 


country during the war for the manu- — 


facture of explosives, which required 
many of the raw materials used 
in the fertilizer industry. The pro- 


gramme decided on by the Govern- — 
ment for adding to the nitrogen sup- — 
ply called for the erection of five — 


nitrogen-fixation plants. At the sign- 


ing of the armistice one of these — 


plants using the cyanamide process 
was successfully completed. A second 
plant using the Haber process was 
completed but did not operate success- 
fully. The remaining plants, of which 
one was to produce nitrogen by the 
Bucher process (A. Y. B., 1917, p. 
609) and the others by.the cyanamide 
process, were only partly completed, 
and all construction work was at once 
stopped (White. Jour. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., Xi, 231). Operation of the 
two completed plants is at present sus- 
pended pending the outcome of exten- 
sive investigations now being con-. 
ducted by the War Department in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Soils 
with a view to determining the most 
efficient means of establishing these 
plants on a peace basis for use in the 
production of fertilizer materials. 
The production of potash salts in 
this country during 1918 amounted to 
52,135 tons, as compared with 32,573 
tons in 1917 and a pre-war production 
of only about 1,000 tons. The prin- 
cipal sources from which the supply 
of potash was obtained were natural 
brines, kelp, alunite, organic wastes, 
and dust from cement mills and blast 
furnaces (see also /ndustrial Chemis- 
try, infra; and XVI, Agriculture). 
With the signing of the armistice all 
kelp plants were closed with the excep- 
tion of the experimental plant of the 
Department of Agriculture (A. Y. B., 
1916, p. 626). 
determining the best method of proc- 
essing kelp for the extraction of pot- 


ash salts with the simultaneous recov- 


ery of other _yaluable products. In- 
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vestigational work on the commercial 
preparation of different by-products is 
still in progress (Turrentine and 
Shoaff. Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., 
xi., 864). 

The production of potash from 
Searles Lake in 1918 amounted to 
about 20 per cent. of the total for the 
country. Unlike any. other known 
potash deposit, the salts from this 
lake contain a relatively high percent- 
age of borax, amounting in the crude 
salt to about 50 per cent. of the pot- 
ash. In 1918 a.considerable quantity 
of potash from this source was placed 
on the market which contained as 
much as 20 per cent. or more of 
borax. 
which fertilizers containing Searles 
Lake potash had been applied have 
been reported in different parts of the 
country. From analyses © recently 
made, in the Bureau of Soils, however, 
the claim is substantiated that a suc- 
cessful process has now been developed 
for removing borax and that potash 
salts may now be obtained which con- 
tain less than one per cent. of borax. 

A recent contribution to the use of 
sodium as a substitute for potassium 
in fertilizers is furnished by the ex- 
periments of Hartwell and Damon (R. 
I. Agr, Exp. Sta. Bull. 177), which 
were carried out in the field with 15 
different crops covering a period of 13 
years. Both elements were applied as 
carbonates and as chlorides and 
in connection’ with two different 
amounts of lime. It was found that 
where there was an insufficiency of 
potassium, sodium was generally use- 
ful, and the results indicated that the 
sodium acted directly as well as indi- 
rectly in bringing about the favorable 
results observed. It has also been 
suggested by True, Black, and Kelly 
(Jour. Agr. Research, xvi, 15), as the 
result of a study on the ash absorp- 
tion of spinach, that sodium may per- 
form some functions also performed 
by potassium, and that a partial re- 
placement of potassium with sodium 
in fertilizers might therefore be pos- 
sible. Greaves and Carter (Noil Sci- 
ence, vii, 121) are of the opinion that 
the favorable results obtained under 
certain conditions with such soil 
amendments as sodium chloride, the 
sulphates of magnesium, calcium, and 
iron, and manganese salts are not due 
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so much to any direct effect which 
they may have on the growth of plants 
as to their indirect action in bringing 
about an increase in the availability of 
the phosphorus and nitrogen already 
present in the soil. As regards man- 
ganese, on the other hand, McHargue 
(Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., xi, 332) 
believes that it has a direct function 
in the normal growth and development 


(of some plants at least, and it is sug- 


gested that some of the benefit to crops 
resulting from the use of basic slag 
may be due to the manganese which it 
contains (cf. also Deatrick, N. Y. Cor- 
nell Agr. Exn. Sta. Memoir 19). 

To the increased cost of acid phos- 
phate, which was brought about 
largely by the high cost of sulphuric 
acid, may be attributed in part. the 
continued growing demand for finely 
ground raw phosphate to be applied 
directly to tie field. The quantity 
consumed in 1918 was well over 130,- 
000 tons, as against 90,321 tons in 
1917. An analysis 
mental work that has been done with 


raw rock phosphate is given by Wag- . 


gaman and Wagner in Bulletin 699 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The practicability of inoculating 
soils with non-symbiotic nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria of the azobacter group 
has of late, attracted considerable in- 
terest, and during the past year or 
two a number of concerns have en- 
deavored to place on the market so 
called “baeteriaized fertilizers” which 
are claimed to bring about a fixation 
of nitrogen in the soil without grow- 
ing legumes. Investigations made by 


.Emerson (R. I. Agr. Exp. Sta. Re- 


search Bull. 45) indicate that with 
the proper conditions it should be pos- 
sible profitably to inoculate soils with 
azobacter, but little evidence is given 
in support of the claims made for the 
commercial _non-symbiotic cultures 
that have so far been placed on the 
market. Of. Dumas, Am. Fertilizer, 1. 
78). 

Plant Chemistry.—A line of inves- 
tigation which has attracted for some 
time more than usual interest and 
which offers possibilities of practical 
application has to do with the treat- 
ment of plants with chemical com- 
pounds other than the recognized 
chemical fertilizers. By this treat- 
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ment positive results have frequently 
been obtained in stimulating plant 
growth, in promoting seed germina- 
tion, in destroying noxious growths, 
and in hastening the ripening of fruits 
(A.Y. B., 1918, p. 656).: A further 
application of this method of treat- 
ment is suggested by the experiments 
of Curtis (N. Y. Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Memoir 14), who found that a very 
marked increase in root growth oc- 
curred when woody cuttings were 
placed in dilute solutions of potassium 
permanganate. <A slight stimulating 
effect was also observed with a number 
of other compounds, as manganese 
dioxide, ferric chloride, and _ boric 
acid. Nutrient solutions, on the 
other hand, were as a rule injurious 
to root growth in cuttings. 

By digesting corn cobs in successive 
steps with dilute alkali and with 
dilute sulphuric acid under pressure, 
LaForge and Hudson (Jour. Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., x, 925) and Monroe 
(Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., xli, 1002) were 
able to recover such products as ad- 
hesive gum, crystalline xylose, acetic 
acid, and crystalline glucose. The 
xylose recovered amounted to eight 
to 10 per cent. of the dry corn cobs, 
and the glucose to about 37 per cent. 
This process thus offers a possible 
commercial method of utilizing a 
material that is now one of the great 
waste products in agriculture. 

Dairying.—Results obtained by 
Maynard (Jour. Phys. Chem., xxiii, 
145) in the course of a chemical study 
of casein affords evidence that the 
white color of milk is due to the 
peptization of tricalcium phosphate 
by the colloids of milk. A method for 
the preparation of chemically pure 
casein has been developed by Van 
Slyke and his coworkers (N. Y. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 65), who also 
have made a study of the free and 
total acidity of sour milk, the 
coagulation point of casein in sour 
milk, and the first sign of souring. 

The shortage of rennet extract for 
cheese making during the war has at- 
tracted attention to the use of pepsin 
as a substitute for rennet for this 
purpose. In experiments made at the 
Oregon Experiment Station (Lucas, 
Bull. 155) it has been found that the 
texture of a pepsin-curd cheese is 
somewhat inferior to that of a rennet- 
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eurd cheese, and that the loss of fat 


in the whey is greater with pepsin — 


than with rennet. Pepsin, however, 
has no effect on the flavor and body of 
cheese; it is cheaper than rennet at 
present prices, and the yields per 100 
lb. of milk are nearly the same for 
both curdling agents. The conclusion 
is reached, therefore, that pepsin 
may be used as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for rennet in cheddar-cheese 
making. 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
ALLISON Butts 


Electrolytic Refining and Deposi- 
in electro- 
lytic refining of the leading metals is 
now chiefly. along the lines of re- 
covery and utilization of by-products. 
A new process of some promise is 
that of G. A. Guess for the refining 
of crude nickel (Trans. Am. Electro- 
chem. Soc., xxxv). Iron goes into 
solution and accumulates, but copper 
is precipitated continuously by finely 
divided limestone suspended in the 
electrolyte. The salt formed by the 
copper has the composition 2CuO. 
2Ni0O. SO;, and it settles to the bottom 
of the tank together with the CaSO, 
formed in the same reaction. The 


cathode is enclosed in a canvas bag, to - 


ensure freedom from mechanical con- 
tamination by impurities, and receives 
a very pure deposit of nickel. The 
electrolyte consists of nickel-sulphate 
solution containing 5.5 to 6.5 per cent. 
nickel; it is maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 50° C. A small amount 
of glue is used in the electrolyte. A 
current density of 143 amp. per square 
metre gives a good deposit, the volt- 
age being about two. The mud ac- 
cumulating in the bottom of the tank 
is reduced by fusion to a nickel-copper 
matte, which is dead-roasted, reduced, 
cast into anodes, and used in copper- 
refining baths for recovery of the 
copper and also of its nickel in the 
form of sulphate. 

Electrolytic deposition of zine is 
being studied with a view to widening 
its fields commercial success thus far, 
although of great magnitude and im- 
portance, having been confined to cer- 


tain ores, owing to the trouble caused | 


by impurities. Application of the 
process for thewrecovery of zine after 
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the smelting of zine-copper ores is one 
of the problems being worked on. 

More and more electrolytically de- 
posited copper is being produced from 
leaching processes. The successful 
project of the New Cornelia Copper 
Co. at Ajo, Ariz. (see also XVII, 
Copper), has been described and dis- 
eussed in detail (Bull. Am. Inst. Min. 
Ling., No. 146, 449; see also No. 153, 
1929). 

Electrolytic Chlorine—In connec- 
tion with its spring technical meeting, 
held in New York, the American Elec- 
trochemical Society presented a sym- 
posium on released war information. 
Some of the chief papers dealt with 
the manufacture and use of chlorine 
and chlorine compounds, the produc- 
tion of which had to be enormously 
extended for war uses. There are 
several types of chlorine-caustic soda 
electrolytic cells, the one adopted by 
the Government for the huge plant 
at the Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland, 
being the Nelson. This apparatus, 
now on the market as a standard piece 
of equipment, has been described by 
C. F. Carrier, Jr. (Trans. Am. Elec- 
trochem. Soc. xxxv). The cell con- 
sists of a rectangular steel tank of 
Y%-in. plates. In it is mounted a 
U-shaped cathode plate of perforated 
steel which acts as the form of the 
anode compartment and supports an 
asbestos diaphragm. This cathode 
plate and the ends of the U-shaped 
anode compartment are closed hy 

cement mortar. An inverted | rec- 
tangular box of slate slabs closes the 
top of the anode compartment and 
supports the specially treated graphite 
anode blocks. Level of liquid is con- 
trolled by a simple feeding device. 
An atmosphere of steam is maintained 
in the cathode chamber, keeping the 
caustic soda from clogging the pores 
of the diaphragm and insuring a uni- 
form flow of brine. The heat from 
the steam also lowers electric resist- 
ance of the cell. The commercial 
guarantee is that when operated at 
the rated 1,000 amp. and supplied 
with not over 120 lb. of sodium 
chloride, each cell will produce 60 Ib. 
of chlorine and 68 Ib. of caustic soda 
per 24 hours. This means an ampere 
efficiency of 86 per cent. based on the 
chlorine output. The voltage drop 
for 60 cells in series, including con- 


nections, will average 3.7 volts. The 
caustic liquor outflow contains 10 to 
12 per cent. NaOH and 14 to 16 per’ 
cent. NaCl, with no chlorates and 
practically no  hypochlorites. The 
purity of the chlorine is 99+ per cent. 
The Edgewood plant (S. M. Green, 
Chem. and Met. Eng., xxi, 17) installed 
3,500 cells, to produce 100 tons of 
chlorine per day. The electrical in- 
stallation developed 20,000 kw. at 
60,000 volts. Each circuit had 74 
cells. The problem of making use of 
the chlorine equipment during peace 
times is now a great one at many 
plants. The principal uses of. chlor- 
ine compounds outside of warfare are 
embraced in bleaching, disinfecting, 
and in organic solvents, and as yet 
little progress appears to have been 
made in extending the use. 
Electroplating.—A valuable article 
on zine plating (Metal Ind., xvii, 325) 
states that for most purposes zine 
plating is more economical and _ bet- 
ter than sherardizing or dipping. 
Solutions are made of varying 
amounts of ZnSO, Al,(SO,), and 
SnCl,. Cyanide solutions are used 
for articles having threads, indenta- 
tions, ete., but are not satisfactory 
on gray or cast iron. They can, how- 
ever, be used on wrought iron, stamp- 
ings, and steel. In cleaning articles 
before plating the best method is to 
use an electrolytic process, a solution 
of eight ounces of sodium hydroxide 


per gallon of. water being recom: 
mended. After cleaning thus for a 


minute the articles are rinsed in hot 
water and placed in a pickling bath 
of niter cake. Automatic plating, 
using a very large anode surface, can 
frequently be used to advantage. For 
making zinc-cyanide solutions of de- 
sired concentration it has been found 
more economical in most cases to use 
ZnO, NaCN, and NaOH instead of 
Zn (CN) >. 

A non-electrochemical process for 
automatic copper plating on iron is 
now being used as a substitute for 
electroplating (J. W. Richards, Bull. 
Am. Inst. Min. Eng., No. 145, 27). 
The plating is applied to the sheet 
in the form of a liquid mixture by 
means of rolls, the sheet being then 
automatically carried on a link-belt 
conveyor through furnaces maintained 
at a temperature well above that of 
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molten copper. Thus the metal is ap- 
plied to the sheet while -cold, and the 
iron cannot oxidize during the heating 
stage. The liquid mixture contains 
CuO and precipitated copper in a 
Mexican crude oil, the oil serving to 
reduce the oxide during the operation 
of the process. 

Electric Furnaces.—The use of the 
electric furnace increased very greatly 
during the war and is being still 
further extended. New types are be- 
ing developed and new applications of 
the old types are being made, while 
the number of furnaces in use grows 
steadily. Much work is being done 
on the induction type, which has not 
yet developed as much as was ex- 
pected, but the future of which is 
considered very bright. The advan- 
tage of dispensing with the electrodes 
is an important one. The increasing 
use of electric furnaces for steel cast- 
ings is noted (W. E. Moore, Trans. Am. 
Electrochem. Soc. xxxv; Tron Age, cil, 
1206); the use of an acid-lined type, 
so designed and constructed that it is 
adaptable to basie operation, is ad- 
vised. Costs under favorable condi- 
tions favor the electric over converter 
castings. Tractor and truck fields 
provide a growing market for high- 
grade steel castings, and the demand 
is also great in the older lines of 
machine-tool making, agricultural im- 
plements, and railroads. (See also 
XVII, Iron and Steel.) 

Among the new furnaces is the 
Greene, of the rolling-cylinder, are 
type (Elec. Rev. and West. Elec., 
Ixxiii, 950). The latest design has 
three electrodes, three-phase ‘current, 
and a 400-kya. transformer for a three- 
ton furnace. Steel castings are made 
with it by a special slag process, the 
slag being composed of sand and clay 
or lime, which dissolves the iron 
oxides, which are in turn reduced by 
adding powdered coke or ferrosilicon. 
The elimination of the iron oxides 
obviates blowholes in the castings. A 
new type of resistance furnace has 
heen developed by the General Electric 
Co. for use in heat-treating gun forg- 
ings and shrinking the jackets on 
gun barrels of large calibre. For the 
former purpose a_ high-temperature 
furnace creating a temperature up to 
980° C. was used, and for the latter a 
low-temperature design, up to 510°. 
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The latter type, which can be applie 
to any shrinking process, is con 
structed in sections and has bee 
built up to a depth of 83 ft. The bes 
example is installed in the Washing: 
ton Navy Yard. The heating unit 
consists of a calorite (nickel- chro- 
mium-iron alloy) ribbon mounted o 
a cast-iron supporting plate and in 
sulated therefrom by a_ refractory 
material. In the high- -temperature 
form a heavy calorite “ribbon is sup- 
ported on the inner walls, the in- 
sulators forming a part of the walls 
and holding the “ribbon firmly in plae 
at the highest temperatures, which 
could not be done by iron supports. 
(Iron Age, ciii, 1502). 

Owing largely to the shortage of 
graphite crucibles during the war, the 
development. of the electric furnace 
for brass was greatly stimulated. 
This research is continuing and 
promises to be of great value in the 
brass industry. Of the four types of 
electric furnace in general use, only 
two are suitable for alloys high in 
zine. The vertical-ring induction fur-, 
nace is of high efficiency but does not 
seem to be flexible enough for general 
foundry work. 
ance, indirect-radiation furnace re- 
verses this advantage and disadvan-_ 


The indirect-resist- 


tage. Electric crucible furnaces are 
reliable and effective but give little 

hope of profitable application in this 
field except under ‘special conditions 
(H. M. St. John, Chem. and Met. Eng. : 
xix, 321). The Bridgeport Brass Co. 

has in operation a total of 800 kw. in 

Ajax-Wyatt single-phase 60-cycle in- 
duction furnaces, the largest unit hav- 
ing a capacity of 500-600 Ib. per hour. f 
They have melted and poured six to 
nine pounds of brass per kilowatt- 
hour. Linings are used for 2,000 
heats. The ‘furnaces heat the bath 
from within and stir automatically. 
Whereas oil-fired furnaces are limited 
to 1,000 lb. of brass, there are now in 
operation Bennett three-phase brass 
furnaces with capacities up to five 
tons each. In general, quality of 
brass and losses of zine are more im- 
portant considerations than cost o 
power (BHlec. World, xxiii, 741). 
Special furnaces, as those of the 
rocking type, are also being developed 
for brass. Of the resistance types, th 
Booth rotating brass furnace ha 
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capacities up to two tons. The fur- 
nace rotates at a speed of two revolu- 
tions per minute. The metal is 
brought to a pouring temperature in 
one hour or less. The furnace gives a 
very small shrinkage and an electrode 
consumption of only three pounds per 
ton. A ton of metal is melted and 
poured in 7% to eight hours. (T. F. 
Baily, Metal Ind., xvii, 316.) 
Electric-Furnace Manufacture of 
Ferroalloys—New installations of 
electric furnaces for ferroalloys are 
being planned, and it is evident that 
this branch of the industry will in- 
crease in importance, although during 
1919 it was temporarily set back by 
lack of demand for ferroalloys fol- 
lowing the armistice. The investiga- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines with re- 
gard to the electric smelting of do- 
mestic manganese ores indicated that 
although electric smelting of man- 
ganiferous slags and low-grade ores 
is unlikely to be profitable in times of 
normal costs and prices, it is metal- 
lurgically possible and could be done 
profitably in times of high prices. E. 
S. Bardwell (Chem. and Met. Eng., 
xix, 749) investigated the influence 
of size in electric ferromanganese fur- 
naces. He found that in the case of 
smaller furnaces, operating at low 
voltages, the slag loss was low and the 
volatilization loss almost nil. The 
larger furnaces operating at higher 
voltages showed increased loss of 
manganese in the slag and greatly in- 
ereased volatilization. The effects in 
the latter case were ascribed to irregu- 
lar furnace working, excessively high 
local temperatures, and the formation 
of carbide and graphite accretions 
beneath the electrodes. Substituting 
coke for a part or all of the coal used 
for reduction in the charge, thereby 
decreasing the resistance of the charge 
and making possible a lower operating 
voltage, is recommended in such cases. 
Regar ding the elimination of sulphur 
and phosphorus (ibid., xx, 245), it has 
been shown ‘that in ordinary practice 
98 per cent. of the sulphur is elimi- 
nated, whereas a little over half of the 
phosphorus is retained in the metal. 
About one-third of the total phospho- 
rus is carried off mechanically. Ordi- 
narily the ore must carry less than 
0.18 per cent. phosphorus in order to 
have less than the maximum allowance 
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of 0.25 per cent. in the ferromanganese 
produced. 

Storage Batteries—Recent com- 
mercial developments in storage bat- 
teries have been toward small units, 
1. @., isolated lighting units, auto- 
mobile batteries, and small batteries 
for other purposes. No types have 
been developed using plates other 
than the lead or the nickel-iron ele- 
ments. All changes have been along 
the lines of construction details and 
the method of mixing pastes. Sys- 
tems of 32 volts have been adopted as 
standard for isolated battery plants. 
Applications to automobile-starter 
service have brought about high rates 
of discharge previously considered next 
to impossible with proper life of the 
battery. The iron-nickel alkaline bat- 
tery has not been applied to electric 
starters owing to its high internal 
resistance and its‘low capacity at low 
temperatures. (O. W. Oetting, Jour. 
Cleveland Eng. Soc., xi, 95.) 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


James R. WiTHRow 


Conditions in the Chemical In- 
dustry.—War-time demands expanded 
chemical industries perhaps more than 
any other. Cessation of hostilities 
and abrogation of Government war 
contracts left us with ample plant 
facilities and trained labor to supply 
most of the country’s demand for 
chemicals. In a time of price infla- 
tion from various causes we have here 
the uncommon spectacle of a great 
industry prepared and fit to produce 
all that can be asked of it for the 
business of peace. It is to be re- 
gretted that advantage is not always 
being taken of this condition and that 
competing plants are being delibers 
ately shut down to maintain prices at 
war levels by curtailing production, 
even when war prices were 200 and 
300 per cent. greater than in the best 
of good times in the decades before. 
The country during the war developed 
an asset in the chemical industries 
from which it should find some way 
of enforcing relief in these times of 
wild price boosting. There is an 
overproduction of everything entering 
into white-lead manufacture. We 
have a doubled or tripled sulphuric- 
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acid supply. Why cannot fertilizers 
be made cheaper than ever before? 
Why cannot we benefit by the enor- 
mous overproduction of caustic soda 
for soap, and of chlorine for bleaching 
textiles, paper, solvents, and the like? 
The mere reply of higher wages will 
not do, for it is only one factor. We 
are in better material shape than ever 
before for the production of the basic 
fundamentals of the chemical indus- 
tries—sulphur, acids, alkalies, salts, 
and coal-tar derivatives. We have 22 
plants for making synthetic phenol 
(and not one in operation), millions 
of gallons of coal-tar distillates de- 
veloped, explosives without limit. 
War chemical plants of all sizes and 
equipment have gone to the auction 
block, and without doubt foundations 
are being laid by the larger organiza- 
tions for greater production to come. 
All these things act as a partial or 
temporary check on invention and de- 
velopment, but there are many lines 
in which applied chemistry is neces- 
sary which are struggling to reassert 
themselves now that the war indus- 
tries have subsided. These are keep- 
ing up development, so that we need 
not fear stacnation in general ad- 
vancement in industrial chemistry or 
even in chemical engineering, though 
this seemed possible at one time. 
(See also XVIII, Wanufactures.) é 

Industrial Gas Masks.—War gas 
masks are fatally useless for most 
peace-time uses. Nevertheless, one of 
the assets accruing from the extensive 
research work carried on during the 
war has arisen in connection with the 
protection of workmen against fumes 
and poisonous dusts. Col. George A. 
Burrell, who was in charge of the 
Research Division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service, U. S. Army, had 
been interested for years in the prob- 
lem of dangerous gases in coal mines. 
It is natural, therefore, that upon 
returning to peace activities he should 
at once apply to the saving of human 
life and the protection of health in the 
industries the enormous volume of ex- 
perimental data which had been ac- 
quired in the war research on gas and 
smoke warfare. 

The war gas problem, so far as de- 
fense was concerned, was originally re- 
lated to the finding of suitable ab- 
sorbents for the gases that were used 
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by the enemy. These means of de- 
fense were made increasingly effective, 
beginning with the astonishing feat of 
the British in delivering 3,000,000 
masks to Marshal French on the 
western front on the fourth day after 
the first gas attack in April, 1915. 
To frustrate these defenses built up 
against gas, the enemy later attempted 
to gain their military objectives by 
the use of toxie or sneeze-producing 
materials, such as fogs or smokes, in 
which the chemicals were distributed 
as fine solid particles. It has always 
been’ an industrial obstacle that the 
absorption of a fog or cloud of sus- 
pezded solids is very difficult com- 
pared with the ease with which most 
gases may be abSorbed. Gas particles 
are supposed to repel one another and 
ceaselessly bombard the absorbent ma- 
terial, so all that is necessary for 
proper absorption is to supply ade- 
quate surface to receive the bombard- 
ment of the gas particles. With foe 
or smoke the conditions are entirely 
different. The solid particles are 
inert, have little of the motion of a 
true gas, and consequently cannot be 
readily absorbed. Smoke may be re- 
peatedly blown through water with 
little or no diminution in intensity. 
Before the researches on gas warfare 
no adequate means were available in _ 
the industries for the protection of 
workmen against such atmospheric 
pollution. The Germans’ application 
of this fact in their military opera- 
tions compelled us to develop means 
of filtering these solid particles or 
clearing the air of smoke or fog. The 
principle had already been developed 
in the industries in the contact sul- 
phuric-acid plants, and it was sue- 
cessfully extended to the gas mask by 
filtering the air edgewise through 
packs of filter-paper layers and other- 
wise. Hence we now have two types 
of mask for use in industrial work, 
utilizing, respectively, chemical action 
or absorption and mechanical filtra- 
tion. The mechanical filter has been 
found an adequate protection for the 
use of firemen. 

One of the new forms of absorbent 
mask is that for protection against 
carbon monoxide, a highly dangerous 
gas commonly occurrent in the gun 
turrets of ‘battleships during firing ~ 
and at times around blast and other 
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furnaces. The mask material used 
oxidizes the carbon monoxide to harm- 
less carbon dioxide; it is probably 
such a chemical substance as highly 
active manganese dioxide, perhaps im- 
pregnated with some activating agent 
like a nickel or cobalt salt. The whole 
equipment with its canister, harness, 
case, face piece, exhalation valve, and 
connecting tube has been reduced to 
31% lb. in weight, can be put on in a 
few seconds, is comfortable, and does 
not handicap movement. The face 
piece is an adaptation of the French 
officers’ smooth Tissot mask, which 
was to have been used by our own men 
had the war continued, and the can- 
ister portion an adaptation of the early 
English canister, upon both of which 
much experimental work was done in 
this country. The single canister will 
last for four hours continuously 
against carbon monoxide. Masks are 
provided also for ammonia, sulphur 
dioxide, acid fumes, hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and other substances. The 
standard set by the Army gas defense 
is now available for the protection of 
every workman, from ice and meat- 
packing establishments to chemical 
and explosives plants. 

Sulphur.—For a number of years 
sulphur has been produced in great 
quantities at Sulphur, La. This sul- 
phur appears to lie under quicksand 
deposits which made shaft mining im- 
possible. Frasch devised the method 
of boring wells, casing them as for 
oil, and forcing superheated water 
through the casing into the sulphur 
deposits. Air injector pumps lift the 
melted sulphur through one of the 
tubes of the well, delivering it to the 
surface, where it is received in rec- 
tangular boxes of great size built 
upon the ground. The sulphur is 
reputed to be 99.9 per cent. pure, be- 
ing refined in the operation of mining. 
The original Frasch patent expired 
some little time ago, but the operating 
company had taken out auxiliary 
patents on various operating devices 
which served to prevent development 
in adjacent sulphur deposits in Texas. 
Court decisions during the year have 
thrown this field open to all comers, 
so that the deposits developed imme- 
diately before the war at Freeport, 
‘Tex., now operate without menace. 
We developed during the war a third 
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large deposit, discovered after the 
finding of oil near Beaumont, Tex., 
which but recently began producing 
over 1,000 tons of sulphur per day. 
This will probably prove to be one of 
the largest deposits of the world, ade- 
quate for many years’ production. It 
is not commonly known that at one 
time during the war our rapidly ex- 
panding chemical development pro- 
duced a sulphur famine. The Govern- 
ment assisted in pushing this third 
sulphur project, and within nine 
months, or in March, 1919, the com- 
plete plant was turned over to the 
company, which began operations at. 
the village of Gulf, near Matagorda, 
Tex., 75 miles west of Galveston. The 
water used is heated to 300 to 325° F. 
and is forced into the wells at a 
pressure of 300 lb. per square inch. 
The main requirements for econom- 
ical sulphur mining are transporta- 
tion, fuel, and water. Transportation 
in this case is assured by both railroad 
and water. Proximity to Texas and 
Mexican oil fields should give low fuel 
cost, and water is obtained largely 
from the adjacent Colorado River. 
From 3% to 4% million gallons of 
water will be required daily. The fuel 
cost is possibly. the largest expense in 
the mining of sulphur. A_ 10,000 
boiler h.p. equipment with oil furnaces 
is installed. The water for mining 
purposes is taken from the hydraulic 
systems directly to the feed-water 
heaters. The exhaust steam from all 
power units is discharged through 
these heaters, raising the water to 
150° to 200° F. Eight mine-water 
heaters raise the water by live steam 
to the required temperature, and 17 
large pumps receive the water from 
the mine-water heaters and discharge 
it to the wells. As a basis of national 
defense and economic prosperity this 
development is of the first order. 
Potash.—American potash is still 
arousing interest. If some protection 
is given to home material, we will 
doubtless become independent provided 
projects under way bear out promises. 
One of the interesting developments 
during the year in connection with 
the production of potash is that in 
western Utah. Many years ago one 
of the railroad systems west of Ogden 
shortened its route across a particular 
desert upon which not even sagebrush 
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had been known to grow. There was 
great difficulty in finding footing 
through the salt, for the plain was 
literally a dry lake of crystal salt. It 
has now been found that a trench four 
feet deep will find a constant flow of 
small artesian springs, the water con- 
taining about four or five per cent. of 
potash. About 12 in. of clay are cut 
through in this operation, and the 
four operating companies throw this 
clay up as an embankment beside the 
trench, thus forming great tanks or 
reservoirs of many acres in extent. 
Experience has shown that about 80 
in. of evaporation is obtained during 
the summer months. The residual 
liquor is treated in vacuum evapora- 
tors and the balance of the common 
salt or sodium chloride precipitated 
thereby, after which potassium chlo- 
ride is obtained in any desired purity. 
The common salt immediately preced- 
ing the potassium chloride contains 
about 14 per cent. of the latter sub- 
stance, and is serviceable in the sinter- 
ing of lucite rock for its potash con- 
tent, this being another project under 
development in the West. The resi- 
dual solution after removal of the pot- 
assium chloride consists of magnesium 
chloride which may develop value. 
(See also Agricultural Chemistry, 
supra; and XVI, Agriculture.) 
Synthetics and Dyes.—The making 
of synthetics has expanded during the 
year. Synthetic camphor manufac- 
ture has been brought back again by 
powerful chemical corporations. It 
was manufactured in this. country 
nearly 20 years ago in _ connec- 
tion with one of our early electro- 
chemical developments. The Japanese 
are credited with stopping this 
‘through their ability to lower the 
price of natural camphor. Now the 
Japanese appear to encourage high 
camphor prices. This would give 
them eventual control of the world’s 
celluloid industry. The answer is 
synthetic camphor made here. The 
synthetic product has not shown con- 
sistent ability to give proper ageing 
quality to celluloid. Nevertheless, 
more than one organization in this 
country is prepared to furnish a 
check to those in control of camphor 
should they squeeze the celluloid in- 
dustry of this country too hard. 
Many bacteriological and medical 
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materials of a chemical character, — 


such as rare sugars, stains, complex 


organic reagents, and drugs are being ~ 


made in this country for the first 
time. (See also Biological and Food 
Chemistry, supra.) 

The development of the dye in- 
dustry has continued consistently. 
One of the effective means of prevent- 
ing American competition with 
foreign production was the secrecy 
thrown around the market demand in 
this country. The American among a 
maze of products might spend thou- 


sands in money and much time and ~ 


effort only to find that his perfected 
product had but limited market. 
One of the big’ steps forward during 
the war was the publication by the 
U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of a compilation of the 
name, quantity, and value of every 
chemical imported in 1913-14, and the 
proportion of each article imported 
from the different countries of origin. 
To frustrating the old German trade 
methods of using our own patent sys- 
tem against us, a serious effort is be- 
ing made through the Chemical 
Foundation. This organization has 
acquired all enemy-alien patent rights 
and will prosecute as infringers any- 
one who operates or sells in this 
country in competition therewith. 
This will force manufacture in this 
country. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether this will not be an 
obstacle to real invention and develop- 
ment when German patents of doubt- 
ful truthfulness are defended by such 
a  quasi-Government organization. 
(See also XVIII, Manufactures.) 
Motor Fuel.—An important legacy 
of the war is the effort to utilize the 
aleohol which was converted into ace- 
tone for smokeless-powder manufac- 
ture in war time by introducing into 
this country the idea of the use of 
alcohol for motor fuel. Much experi- 
mental work has been done, and in 
the immediate future one of the 
largest producers of alcohol in the 
world will place upon the market a 
product consisting of a mixture of 
alcohol, gasolene, and benzol. Much 
benzol is already being used for motor 


fuel to dispose of the large stocks ac-_ 


cumulated for war purposes. 


The advantages of this alcohol-gaso- | 


lene-benzol mixture are understood to 


ees 
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be more power, 30 per cent. faster 
pick-up than with gasolene, 20 to 35 
per cent. more mileage, and no carbon, 
as shown by tests on cars driven from 
3,000 to 10,000 miles, the valves show- 
ing merely discoloration. Such car- 
bon as results from the burning of 
the lubricating oil is of a soft, flaky 
character which will not harden or pit 
the valves. No carbon knocking oc- 
eurs at all. The above results can be 
obtained with any car having metal 
floats which have no rubber gaskets in 
the fuel line. All imported cars can 
use this mixture without alteration 
other than adjustment for additional 


air. In any case the only change 
necessary is to make the mixture 
leaner. (See also XX, Mechanical 


Engineering.) 

Miscellaneous.—One of the impor- 
tant developments during the war was 
the increased attention to shipping 
containers for chemicals of all kinds, 
an important matter where the danger 
sometimes involved is considered. 
Losses to the railroads amounted to 
as high as $53,000,000 in a single year 
during the war. The fact that in 1918 
only one life was lost with all the 
explosives handled is a tribute to the 
efficiency developed by the Explosives 
Bureau of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Another interesting de- 
velopment of applied chemistry has 
been the way in which railroad re- 
search work has far outstripped both 
state and national endeavor to build 
up industrial development in various 
sections of the country. The railroads 
foresee the reduction in freight due to 
the coming exhaustion of such natural 
resources as our forests .nd_ utilize 
other resources to maintain a normal 
development dependent upon trans- 
portation. 

A marked tendency, which must 
ever increase, is seen in the effort bet- 
ter to utilize our chemical resources 


in natural gas, petroleum, etc. It is 
to be hoped that we will find more 
rational uses for these materials be- 
fore they leave us forever. The indus- 
trial chemist has long thought of 
oxidizing the methane of natural gas 
to methyl alcohol or formaldehyde or 
of its chlorination to chloroform or 
carbon tetrachloride. We shall see 
greater activity in these lines. An 
American war achievement was the 
production of the noble gas helium 
from Texas natural gas. Dirigibles 
with this non-inflammable gas will 
probably be in commercial service 
within a year. Low-temperature dis- 
tillation is a chemical-engineering 
development of great promise in the 
chemical and fuel industries. 

The extension of war-time prohibi- 
tion of intoxicating beverages to a 
permanent peace basis came with a 
suddenness and decision that has 
caused many rapid changes in the 
effort of brewing and distilling plants 
to change their operations so as to 
produce other products, such as malt 
sugar, non-alcoholic beverages, can- 
dies, food products, liquid fuel, ete. 
Great care has been taken in the na- 
tional law to encourage legitimate 
non-beverage uses of alcohol in scien- 
tific work and in industry. 

Publications—Among the 
tant technical publications of the 
year may be noted: ‘Railroad Re- 
search Work” (Chem. and Met. Bng., 
June 1, 1919) ; “Shipping Containers” 
(Jour. Ind. and Bng. Chem., July, 
1919); “United States Ammonium 
Nitrate Plant, Perrysville, Md.” 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., xx, 320); 
“The American Dye Industry” 
(ibid., xxi, 64); “Exhaust Steam at 
High Pressure” (abid., Jan. 1, 1919) ; 
“U. 8. Fixed Nitrogen Plants” (ibid., 
xxi, 66); “Present Status of Nitrogen 


impor- 


PHYSICS 
C. E. MENDENHALL 


General.—The death of Baron Ray- 
leigh on June 30, 1919, removes the 
great outstanding figure in theo- 
retical physics of the world. Aside 
from his broad and fundamentally 
important theoretical contributions, 
Lord Rayleigh published a very con- 


Fixation” (Jour, Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., March, 1919). 
siderable amount of experimental 


work, remarkable for the simplicity 
of the means employed. His Theory 
of Sound has been the classic in its 
field for two generations. A _ brief 
sketch of his career will be found in 
the Philosophical Magazine for Sep- 
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tember. The greatest general interest 
attaches to the results of observations 
made at the time of the total solar 
eclipse on May 29 to test Hinstein’s 
theory of gravitation (see also XXI, 
Astronomy). This theory (see EKd- 
dington, “Report on Relativity 
Theory of Gravitation,” Trans. Lon- 
don Phys. Soc. 1918) predicted a 
radial displacement of stars seen 
close to the sun’s limb amounting to 
1.74 seconds of are. A displacement 
of half this amount was computed by 
Eddington by attributing mass to a 
light ray and working out the effect 
of the Newtonian attraction of the 
sun in altering the path of a ray.’ The 
announcement at a meeting of the 
Royal Society in November that the 
observations agreed with LHinstein’s 
prediction was pronounced by some 
the most important advance in the 
knowledge of gravitation since New- 
ton’s time. On the other hand, others 
maintain that it has yet to be proved 
that. the observed displacements are 
due to gravitation and not to the re- 
fraction of a solar atmosphere of un- 
expected extent. A third possibility 
is that they are due to a hitherto 
unknown interrelation of gravitational 
and electrical fields but do not con- 
stitute a confirmation of the relativity 
hypothesis. Although no one at 
present understands’ the full sig- 
nificance of the results, they consti- 
tute, if further observations confirm 
them, a most important addition to 
knowledge. Attention may be called 
in this connection to a discussion of 
boundary difficulties of Einstein’s 
gravitational theory by Silberstein 
(Philos. Mag., Feb.), to the caleula- 
tion of certain special cases in this 
theory and their application to the 
problem of atomic structure by Nord- 
strom (Proc. Amst. Acad.), and to a 
paper on “General Relativity Theory” 
by Batemen (Philos. Mag., Feb.). 
Atomic structure has been the sub- 
ject of a number of papers, including 
those of Stewart (ibid., Oct., 1918) 
from the physico-chemical standpoint, 
which is discussed by Jackson (ibid., 
Aug.), who concludes that although 
the electronic orbits as originally pro- 
posed are unstable, it will probably be 
possible to introduce stability without 
destroying the value of the hypothesis. 
Langmuir (Jowr. Am. Chem. Soc., 
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June) develops a very considerable 
extension of Lewis’s idea of the 
“cubical atom,” in which electrons are 
distributed in shells with an equa- 
torial plane of symmetry (see also 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 
supra). Debye and Scherer compute 
(Phys. Zeit., Noy., 1918) the number 
of electrons in an atom and the size 
of the structure. One of the most 
interesting suggestions is Sir J. J. 
Thomson’s atomic model, a substitute 
for the Bohr hypothesis, in which 
radiation takes place according to ac- 
cepted or “classical” ideas, but the 
equilibrium positions and periods of 
the electrons, corresponding to the 
Balmer series, are determined by the 
arbitrary introduction of shells of 
electric force, the inverse-square law 
being given up. Zehnder (Verh. 
Deutsch. Phys. Ges., March) elaborates 
an atomic hypothesis of the ether, 
and Birkeland (Philos. Mag., Jan.) 
offers an hypothesis of an anisotropic 
ether, due to motion, to explain the 
Michelson-Morley experiment in lieu 
of relativity. Majorana (ibid.), by 
mounting a source of light on a whirl- 
ing arm, has experimentally proved 
that the velocity of light is indepen- 
dent of the velocity of source, at least 
to within five per cent. The maxi- 
mum velocity used was 90 m. per 
second. Birge (Phys. Rev., Oct.) 
gives a very convenient summary of 
the various methods of determining 
h and calculates the most probable 
value. The close agreement among 
the various methods remains as an 
extraordinary fact yet to be rationally 
accounted for. 

Lindemann and Aston (Philos. 
Mag., May) and Chapman  (ibid., 
July) discuss various possible methods 
of separating isotopes, 7. e., elements, 
having the same atomic numbers, 
identical chemical properties, but 
slightly different atomic weights. 
This separation presents great diffi- 
culties. The statistical mechanics of 
Brownian movements are discussed by 
Ornstein in two papers, and also by 
J.D. Van der Waals, Jr. (Proc. Amst. 
Acad. ) 

Sound.—Webster (Proc. Am. Inst. 
Elec. Engs., July) describes his 
“phone” for producing a simple tone 
of known intensity and his “phonom- 
eter” for measuring the intensity of 
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sound in absolute units, which have 
recently been found useful in Canada 
for studying the transmission of fog 
signals. The resonance theory of 
audition is approached from an in- 
direct experimental standpoint by 
Barton (Philos. Mag., July) in his 
studies of pendulum resonators, his 
conclusion being that two resonators 
(and their corresponding nerves) per 
octave (100 in all) would suffice to 
give the observed sensibility for differ- 
ences of pitch of the ear. The first 
part of a long memoir by Raman has 
appeared (Indian Assoc. for Oultiva- 
tion of Science), giving photographic 
studies of the vibration of instruments 
of the violin type and the foundations 
of a mechanical theory of bowing. A 
lecture of most timely interest is that 
of W. H. Bragg (Engineering, June 
13) on “Listening under Water,” 
which gives some of the results, and 
their application, of the war-time 
work in submarine detection. 

Heat.—There has been considerable 
theoretical work on specific heats, of 
which may be mentioned that of 
Skaupy (Verh. Deutsch. Phys. Ges., 
June) on mercury, Epstein (ibid., 
Dec., 1916, but just at hand) on hy- 
drogen, and Reiche (Annal. d. Phys., 
May) on the heat of rotation of hy- 
drogen. Weiss and others (Archiv. 
des Sci.) in a series of papers have 
discussed the specific heat of magnetic 
substances, and White in several 
papers (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., Dec., 
1918) discusses improved methods for 
measuring specific heat at very high 
temperatures, and gives (Phys. Rev., 
Dec., 1918) results for platinum show- 
ing a regular increase in the specific 
heat from 100° C. to 1,300° C., it being 
above the value given by Dulong and 
Petit’s law, or the usual theories of 
the solid state, throughout that range. 
Gaehr (ibid., Nov., 1918) gives re- 
sults for the specific heat of tungsten 
at incandescent temperatures. 

Optics and Radiation.—There has 
been an active revival of interest in 
the old problem of the scattering of 
light, largely due to the papers of 
Strutt (Proc. Roy. Soc., Nov., 1918, 
and June, 1919), who observed the 
least amount of scattering in dust-free 
air, clear quartz being next. A very 
interesting demonstration of the ro- 
tatory power of quartz is afforded by 
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the scattering of a beam propagated 
through quartz along the optic axis. 
Puzzling facts are brought out by his 
study of the polarization of the scat- 
tered light, since pentane, with its 
relatively large and presumably un- 
symmetric molecule, polarizes most 
perfectly, while monatomic argon and 
helium show the greatest lack of 
polarization. The influence of the 
thermal motion of the scattering par- 
ticles is brought out in articles by 


Larmor (Philos. Mag., Jan.) and 
Raman (Nature, May 1), and 
Senftleben and Benedict (Verh. 


Deutsch. Phys. Ges., April) compare 
the observed scattering in flames with 
Mie’s theory of turbid media. 

Millikan and Sawyer (Science, 
Aug.) give a preliminary account of 
a new are method of exciting very 
short ultra-violet wave lengths in 
metallic vapors, by means of which 
they have pushed the limit of what one 
may call the optical, as distinguished 
from the X-ray, spectrum from about 
600 Angstrom units to about 270 A.u., 
leaving only a gap of some 250 A.u. 
between this and the longest observed 
X-rays. 

Ionization potentials and single-line 
emission (resonance) potentials in 
metallic vapors and gases are being 
actively studied by Foote and Mohler 
(Philos. Mag., June), Foote, Rognly, 
and Mohler (Phys. Rev., Jan.), 
McLennan and Young (Philos. Mag., 
Dec., 1918, and Proc. Roy. Soc., Feb.) , 
Davis and Goucher (Phys. Rev., 
Jan.), and Horton and Davies (Proc. 
Roy. WSoc., April). Under certain 
conditions single-line emission and 
ionization, begin at definite (but dif- 
ferent) voltages which are connected 
by the quantum relation Ve = hn with. 
the frequency either of the shortest 
wave length or the convergence fre- 
quency of one of the important spec- 
tral series of the element. On the 
other hand, McLennan (ibid., Dec., 
1918) and Hebb (Phys. Rev., Dee., 
1918) have shown that under other 
conditions (mainly increased density 
of vapor or higher temperature of 
source of thermions) it is possible to 
maintain ionization with voltages 
much below the so-called “ionization 
potential,” which suggests possibly 
ionization by multiple impacts or the 
effect of combined electronic and mol- 
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ecular impacts. From an attempt to 
excite infra-red lines of Hg (1.014u), 
Zn, and Cd, Dearle (Proc. Roy. Soc., 
Feb.) is led to suggest that the real 
outermost stable orbit of the mercury 
molecule corresponds to V=1.26 
volts and not 4.9 volts as usually con- 
sidered, which would be consistent 
with the observations of low voltage 
arcs, though he failed to stimulate 
the line X= 1.0144, which shows ab- 
sorption in cold mercury vapor, with 
less than about five volts. The line 
emission of iron and other metallic 
vapors in the carbon tube furnace has 
been the subject of further discussion 
by Hemsalech (Philos. Mag., Oct., 
1918) and King (Astrophys. Jour., 
Jan.), the latter maintaining that 
emission can be produced by tempera- 
ture alone without the necessity of a 
potential gradient. The structure of 
band spectra is discussed by Deslan- 
dres (Comptes Rendus) and Birge 
(Phys. Rev., May). White and Bell 
(Philos. Mag., Oct., 1918) consider 
atomic number and frequency differ- 
ence in series spectra. Landé (Phys. 
Zeit., May) decided from a discussion 
of the series spectrum of helium that 
Sommerfeld’s model atom fits the ob- 
servations better than Bohr’s, whereas 
Anslow (Phys. Rev., May) believes he 
has developed facts concerning atomic- 
number and _ series-frequency differ- 
ences which do not follow either the 
Bohr or Sommerfeld theory. Those 
desiring the results of spectrum 
analysis as related to atomic theory 
will be interested in Sir Joseph Thom- 
son’s lectures reprinted in Engineering 
(March to May). Another useful 
yesumé is that of Bancroft (Jowr. 
Phys. Chem., April and May) on the 
colors of thin films, and photographic 
interest attaches to a new yellow dye 
developed by Mees and Clarke (Jowr. 
Franklin Inst., May), the character- 
istics of which are greater stability 
and a sharper cutoff. 

The (Stark) effect of an electric 
field on spectral lines is discussed by 
Stark in two recent papers. ‘The first, 
with Hardke (Annal. de Phys., May), 
deals with the splitting of the lines of 
the second subordinate (diffuse) 
series of sodium, copper, silver, and 
aluminium, the separation for the last 
named being much less than for the 
others. The second article in the next 


number deals with the relations of 
the four subordinate series to the 
Balmer series of hydrogen and similar 
relations among the series of helium, 
and discusses the bearing of all of 
this on atomic theory. Nichols and 
Howes (Phys. Rev., Sept.) study the 
fluorescence and absorption spectra of 
various uranyl sulphates, and are able 
to pick out certain common char- 
acteristics of their very complex struc- 
ture. In a second paper (ibid., Oct.) 
the same authors with Wick study the 
fluorescence spectra of a number of 
uranyl double acetates and find spectra 
of the same type, with approximately 
the same frequency interval between 
the equidistant bands for all the salts 
examined. In an interesting article 
(Philos. Mag., Jan.) the late Lord 
Rayleigh reviews the arguments for 
the “structure”? and. “surface’’ 
theories of some brilliant animal 
colors and concludes that while much 
remains to be done, the evidence so 
far is in favor of the “structure” 
theory. Merton (Natwre, Oct.) has 
confirmed Aronberg’s measurement of 
a difference in wave length (0.0043 
A.u.) between the principal lines of 
ordinary and radio lead, and has se- 
cured evidence that there may he a 


radio-thallium, an isotope of ordinary 


thallium. On the other hand, Duane 
and Shimizu (Proc. Nat. Acad., June) 
have shown that the critical absorp- 
tion frequencies of the “L” series of 
ordinary and radio lead agree within 
the limits of experimental error, 
which, of course, are a much greater 
percentage of the wave length in the 
case of X-rays than in the case of 
light. Twyman (Astrophys. Jour. 
and Photo. Jour., Nov., 1918) de- 
scribes some of the methods of testing 
optical surfaces and systems which 
have contributed to the great develop- 
ment of optical instruments by Hilger 
& Co. Barton and Browning (Philos. 
Mag., Sept.) have applied the same 
experimental method already referred 
to under sound to the study of a 
mechanical analogy to color vision, it 
being found possible qualitatively to 
reproduce the facts by means of three 
damped resonating pendulums tuned 


to correspond to red, green, and violet 


visual sensibility. 
Electricity-—Much of the material 
considered under the heading of light 
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might equally well have been discussed 
under electricity, so closely are the 
two subjects interrelated, and in this 
connection a general discussion by 
Allen (Jour., ROntgen Soc., April) of 
the electrical changes produced by 
light will be found interesting. A 
border-line problem is discussed by 
Campetti (N. Cimento, 1918), who 
finds that spontaneous ionization oc- 
curs in sodium vapor at about 400° C. 
in the dark, and is closely associated 
with absorption of the D lines which 
begins at 430° C. but persists to lower 
temperatures on cooling. The absorp- 
tion which appears at a lower tempera- 
ture under ordinary conditions he 
attributes partly to  photo-electric 
action on the vapor molecules. Comp- 
ton and Ross (Phys. Rev., May) study 
the passage of photo-electrons through 
thin films and decide that on the 
average a photo-excited electron can 
pass through 5 x 10-7 em. of Cu before 
losing its ability to escape from the 
surface. 

The electron theory of metals is the 
subject of two papers by Borelius 
(Ann. de Phys., Oct. and Nov., 1918) 
in which he especially considers the 
changes in atomic fields of force due 
to temperature and discusses electric 
and thermal conductivity on the same 
basis as Debye. Two articles bearing 
on the size and shape of the electron 
are given by A. H. Compton (Phys. 
Rev., July and Sept.), his conclusion 
favoring a ring shape of diameter 
1.8 x 10-10 em. Page (ibid., Nov., 
1918) discusses the fundamental prob- 
lem of the retardation of a moving 
electromagnetic mass due to radiation, 
arriving at conclusions at variance 
with previous calculations. Bridge- 
man (ibid., Oct.), gives a very 
thorough thermodynamic discussion 
of the Volta, thermo-electric, and 
thermionic effects. 

The problem of the diffraction of 
electromagnetic (“radio”) waves 
around the earth has been the subject 
of many papers but is by no means 
cleared up yet. Progress has been 
made, however, in a published paper 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., Oct., 1918) and a 
later one not yet printed by Watson, 
who succeeds in obtaining a solution 
of the fundamental equations which 
avoids the approximations of some 
previous authors. Using Watson’s 


solution, Van der Pol, Jr. (Philos. 
Mag., Sept.) shows that there are still 
great discrepancies between the ob- 
served and the computed values of the 
wave intensity, which result he con- 
siders strongly to support Kecles’ sug- 
gestion of refraction by an ionized 
layer in the upper air. Watson in his 
second paper, by assuming a concen- 
tric conducting layer with a sharp 
inner boundary, is able to com- 
pute values of the wave field of the 
same order of magnitude as those 
observed. 

The insertion of test electrodes to 
study conditions at various points in 
a discharge tube has always given 
rise to uncertainty, and attention 
should be called to the method of Van 
der Pol, Jr. (ibid., Sept.), who places 
a long discharge tube transversely be- 
tween the open ends of a Lecher sys- 
tem and by observing the effect on the 
vibration of the system deduces the 
conductivity of the gas in the tube. 
Measurements of the space charge and 
field strength near the cathode have 
also been carried out by Brose (Ann. 
de Phys. May) by observing the 
electric separation of the hydrogen 
lines and using predetermined values 
of the constant of the Stark effect. 
Schottky (ibid., Dec., 1918) discusses 
oscillations in various types of cir- 
cuits, and Epstein (Verh. Deutsch. 
Phys. Ges., March) gives a mathe- 
matical treatment of space-charge ef- 
fects with a hot cathode between two 
plate electrodes. 

X-Rays.—Dadourian (Phys. Rev., 
Sept.) confirms Sir J. J. Thomson’s . 
observations of X-rays produced by 
electrons having only a 20-volt drop 
and finds evidence of characteristic 
L rays for copper, zine, and platinum, 
the latter as long as 31 Au. The 
gamma lines for seven elements are 
studied by Stenstrom (Ann. de Phys., 
Nov., 1918), the lines being all very 
diffuse but following the Moseley re- 
lation between frequency and atomic 
number. Critical absorption frequen- 
cies for 26 elements are given by 
Siegbaln and E. Jonsson (Phys. Zeit., 
June), the Moseley relation holding 
from silver to thalium but not for 
the remainder. Duane and Hu 
(Phys. Rev., Oct.) give further data 
on absorption and emission for rho- 
dium, showing that the critical ioniza- 
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tion frequency equals the critical ab- 
sorption frequency to less than 0.1 
per cent., whereas the critical absorp- 
tion frequency exceeds the frequency 
of the Ky emission line by perhaps 
one-third of one per cent. 

The continuous X-ray spectrum is 
the subject of two papers, by Lilienfeld 
(Phys. Zeit., Dec., 1918) and Miiller 
(ibid., Nov., 1918), according to which 
the general distribution of intensity 
does not vary much for different 
metals (targets) and the relation 
eU =h.n is satisfied for the maximum 
frequency within a few per cent. The 
possibility of a measureable refractive 
index of matter for X-rays is consid- 
ered by Hinstein (Verh. Deutsch. Phys. 
Ges., June), who hopes the subject 
may be attacked, possibly by a total 
reflection method. 

Crystal Structure—A very clear 
and simple account of a modified 
Bragg method of using X-rays in the 
study of crystal structure is given by 
Hull (frans. Am. Inst. Elec. Hng.), 
results being given for some 20 com- 
mon metals and several salts. The 
comparison of results for magnetic 
and non-magnetic metals is especially 
interesting, since it fails to show any 
characteristic difference between the 
two. Thus magnetic qualities of 
metals remain to be accounted for by 
atomic structure, which is counter to 
some previous evidence, or else by 
some characteristic of the crystal 
structure which cannot be differ- 
entiated by X-rays. The former 
hypothesis is the basis of a paper by 
Ornstein and Zerneke (Proc., Amst. 
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Acad.), who discuss mathematically 
the magnetic properties of magnetic 
doublets arranged in a cubic lattice. 
Born and Landé (Ber. Preuss. Acad., 
1918) also give a theoretical discus- 
sion of crystal structure on the basis 
of the Bohr atom and compare their 
results with experiment, while Bur- 
dick and Owen (Jowr. Am. Chem. 
Soc. Dec., 1918) show that the silicon 
and carbon atoms in the synthetic 
abrasive carborundum are arranged in 
face-centered rhombohedral lattices 
much like diamond. 

Radioactivity—Hess and Lawson 
(Archiv. des Scien., Dec., 1918) give 
a redetermination of the number of 
alpha particles emitted by radium, 
and results of similar measurements 
by a recording method are presented 
by Kovarik (Proc. Nat. Acad., Novy.). 
The most important papers are un- 
doubtedly the four by Rutherford 
(Philos. Mag., June) on the collision 
of alpha particles with light atoms, 
briefly summarized in his Royal In- 
stitution lecture (Science, Nov. 21), in 
which are studied the high-speed hy- 
drogen atoms produced by close colli- 
sion between alpha particles and 
hydrogen, oxygen, and _ nitrogen 
atoms; the velocity of these high- 
speed atoms; an anomalous effect in 
nitrogen atoms due to the impact; 
and certain peculiarities of the di- 
rection of motion of the projected 
atoms, which suggest that the helium 
nucleus is effectively a charged dise of 
diimeter 3 x 10—13 em. (See also 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 
supra.) 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


¢. 
Creation and Purpose.—The Na- 
tional Research Council was formed in 
April, 1916, under the Congressional 
charter of the National Academy of 
Sciences, to facilitate the organization 
of the scientific resources of the 
country for national defense. Its 
membership comprised representatives 
of educational, industrial, and govern- 
mental research organizations and 
laboratories, selected through the co- 
operative effort of the leading scientific 
and engineering societies. 
War Service—Immediately after 
the United States entered the Great 
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War the Council sent abroad a scien- 
tific and technical mission which gath- 
ered information on recent develop- 
ments in the application of science to 
warfare in England, France, and Italy. 
As a result of this investigation 
scientific effort in this country was 
speedily focussed upon the most im- 
portant problems, which still de- 
manded attention, such as submarine 
detection, aircraft detection, sound 
ranging, signalling methods, and 
many aeronautical problems. During 
the remainder of the war, under the 
chairmanship of*Dr. George E. Hale, 
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the Council acted as the Department 
of Science and Research of the Council 
of National Defense, and it sent scien- 
tifie attachés to the embassies of Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome for the purpose 
of facilitating the exchange of scien- 
tifie and technical information con- 
cerning war research and development 
between those countries and _ the 
United States (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 41). 

Permanent Reorganization.—At the 
request of the President of the United 
States the Academy after the armistice 
undertook the reorganizatton of the 
Council to put it on a proper peace- 
time basis. The primary function of 
the Council is to correlate and stimu- 
late scientific investigation, to initiate 
new enterprises, and to consider and 
further the application of the results 
of research and the extension of re- 
search methods. It took part in the 
formation of the International Re- 
search Council at Brussels, in July, 
1919, which has similar functions for 
the international aspects of science 
and technology and is the American 
representative of the international 
body. Under the International Re- 
search Council international unions 
are already organized in astronomy, 
geophysics, and pure and applied 
chemistry. 

The administration of the Council 
as a whole is in the hands of an 
executive board having a circulating 
membership representative of all of 
the interests involved, which elects 
the general administrative officers, a 
chairman and a secretary, for terms 
of one or two years. The Council is 
organized in divisions of two types, 
general and scientific or technical; a 
majority of the members of each of 
the scientific and technical divisions 
are nominated by the leading national 
societies in the various fields, the 
‘Council thus becoming a representa- 
tive and correlating body with a cir- 
culating membership. Each technical 
division has a chairman giving his en- 
tire time to the work, generally resi- 
dent in Washington; the chairmen are 
elected by the respective divisions, 
usually for a term of one year. The] 
reorganization has just been com-! 
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pleted, and the divisions are begin- 
ning their new activities, which in- 
clude the preparation of a variety of 
research surveys in various fields, the: 
formation of committees to carry out 
special researches, the launching of a 
project for the preparation of critical 
tables of chemical and physical con- 
stants, and the administration of the 
new National Research Fellowships 
recently established through the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller ‘Foundation 
for the promotion of. research in 
physics and chemistry. 

The present organization of the 
Council, which is now housed at 1201 
16th Street, Washington, is briefly as. 
follows: 


Chairman of the Council.......... 

Gin cuctonc ccm Cho Phcreie James R. Angell 
Secretary: ofpthe: \Councilli....)scmctee 

sp etloke arate ieted oh nroh Vernon L. Kellogg. 


A. DIvIsIONS OF GENERAL RELATIONS: 
Chairmen 


I. Government Division, C. D. Walcott 
II. Division of Foreign Relations, 
ct CARE CHAE Cocke 6. EB. 
III. States Relations. .J. C. Merriam 
IV. Educational Relations...... 
SOREN Oro Dr) Vernon L. Kellogg 
We Research Extension. 
John. ‘Johnston 
VI. Research Information ‘ Service, 
Se iecerer ete tacaist eyes R. M. Yerkes 


B. DIvIsIONS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOL- 
OGY: 


VII. Division of Physical Sciences, 
C, E. Mendenhal} 


ale 


VIII. Engineering....... (oi Adams 
IX. Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology....W. D. Bancroft 


xX. Geology and ‘Geography. 
H. Be Mathews 


XI. Medical Sciences, H. A. Christian 
XIl. Biology and Agriculture.... 
Eis thee wate C. E. McClung 
XIIt. 


Anthropology and Psychol- 
W. V. Bingham 


The permanence of the National 
Research Council has just been as- 
sured by a grant of $5,000,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, to be used. 
as an endowment; a portion, however, 
is to be devoted to the erection of a 
building in Washington for the Coun- 
cil and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. The ground for this building 
has been provided by generous indi- 
| vidual contributors. 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
H. S. JENNINGS 


General.—The year has seen great 
activity in genetic and evolutionary 
studies. The reappearance of'the Ger- 
man journals in America shows: that 
work along these lines continued ac- 
tively in Germany during the war; 
some advances in our knowledge from 
this quarter will be mentioned herein, 
though made before 1919. A new 
Dutch journal for genetic and evo- 
lutionary studies, with the title Gen- 
etica, has been started at The Hague 
by Lotsy. In connection with the 
German Zeitschrift fiir imduktive 
Abstammungslehre, a series of mono- 
graphic studies has been inaugurated 
with the title Bibliotheca Genetica 
under the editorship of Baur. 

The year 1919 is particularly 
marked by the appearance of two 
solid and extensive works devoted to 
conscious, long continued study of the 
genetic relations and the factors of 
evolution in particular organisms. 
These are the posthumous work of 
Charles O. Whitman, edited by Oscar 
Riddle, and W. lL. Tower’s study of 
evolution in the _ potato beetle. 
Whitman’s work is a study carried on 
for years on heredity, variation, sex, 
and the factors of evolution in the 
pigeons, an investigation interrupted 
by Whitman’s death in 1910. The 
work has been continued and_pre- 
pared for publication by Riddle, and 
is now published in three quarto, vol- 
umes with magnificent illustrations 
by the Carnegie Institution (Ortho- 
genetic Evolution in Pigeons, Publ. 
No. 257). One volume deals with the 
characteristics, relationships, phylo- 
geny, and method of evolution in the 
pigeons, another with heredity and sex 
in hybrids, and the third with the 
behavior of pigeons from the evolu- 
tionary point of view. Tower’s vol- 
ume, in continuation of a previous 
work published in 1906, is likewise 
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published by the Carnegie Institution 
(The Mechanism of Evolution in Lep- 
tinotarsa, Publ. No. 263). It is an 
extensive study of the species of po- 
tato beetles under natural conditions, 
cf the normal heredity and variation 


an experimental examination  con- 
tinued with extraordinary singleness 
of purpose for many years of the re- 
sults of isolation and transference to 
changed environmental conditions. 
The concrete conclusions reached by 
these two investigators are mentioned 
under the appropriate topics below. 


other works on genetics and evolution 
have appeared since our last review. 
J. S. Adami in Medical Contributions 
to the Study of Evolution (New. York, 
1918) treats the problems of genetics 
and evolution from a medical stand- 
point. J. M. Macfarlane in The 
Causes and Course of Organic Bvolu- 
tion: a Study in Bioenergics (New 
York, 1918) gives a general and philo- 
sophical discussion of evolution. H. 
S. Jennings in Life, Death, Heredity, 
and Evolution in Unicellular Organ- 
isms (Boston, 1919) summarizes our 
knowledge of these matters in the uni- 
cellular organisms, and compares in 
general chapters the phenomena here 
with those in higher organisms, with 
general conclusions. T. H. Morgan 
publishes The Physical Basis of 


work on the mechanism of inherit- 
ance. H. F. Osborn publishes Hquidae 
of the Oligocene, Miocene, and Plio- 
cene of North America (New York, 
1918), an extensive illustrated pale- 
ontological work on the ancestry of 
the horse in America. 

There has been much discussion, 


/of genetic problems to human society. 
|Articles on—this question will be 


in matings between the species, and — 


Heredity (Philadelphia, 1919), a new’ 


prompted by the war, of the relation. 


In addition to these a number of © 
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found in the Journal of Heredity, as 
well as in some of the popular maga- 
zines. Popenoe and Johnson have 
published Applied Eugenics (New 
York, 1918), a general treatise on 
this subject, looking toward radical 
measures. Many German articles and 
books along these lines are announced, 
but they have not yet been available 
in America. Davenport (Carnegie 
Inst., Wash., Publ. No. 259, 1919) has 
published an extensive study of hered- 
ity and development of naval officers. 
Heredity and Variation.—A great 
number of reports of investigations of 
heredity and variation have appeared 
in the technical journals, both in 
America (Genetics, Journal of Haperi- 
mental Zoélogy, and elsewhere) and 
abroad. Many of these are of much 
interest for concrete problems, but 
here can be mentioned only such as 
mark a change or a forward step in 
the position of science on this subject. 
The results of the work done on bi- 
parental heredity fall generally into 
the scheme of Mendelian inheritance, 
that is, the dependence of characters 
on separable substances (‘genes’) lo- 
cated in the chromosomes and follow- 
ing in their distribution the distri- 
bution of the chromosomal substances, 
resulting in the “Mendelian rules” 
of inheritance. Phenomena earlier 
supposed to be unconformable to this 
schema continue to drop into place 
within it as knowledge advances. Of 
much significance are the changes in 
the attitude of Castle and of Tower on 
this matter. Castle’s work showing 
the effects of selection on coat color in 
the rat has long been the outstand- 
ing evidence for heredity unconform- 
able to the Mendelian schema—for 
blending inheritance, for ‘“contamina- 
tion” of genes, for quantitative alter- 
ations in single genes. Castle now 
admits (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sciences, 
- April, 1919) under the compulsion of 
his own crucial experiments thet the 
results of this work on the rat fa:l into 
the typical Mendelian schema. Tower 
began his work noted above with a 
most hostile attitude toward the Men- 
delian schema but concludes (p. 181) : 
“In my experience this Mendelian re- 
action has thus far stood the test of the 
most hostile treatment I could give it, 
and everywhere it has proved to be cer- 
tain and precise, correct.” He found 


no blending inheritance or other phe- 
nomena incompatible with Mendelism. 
The disappearance of Castle’s results 
on the rat from its réle as opposing 
Mendelism, with Tower’s similar 
change of view, leaves Mendelism in 
almost complete dominance of the field 
of inheritance. In the posthumous 
work of Whitman (see supra) the 
opinion expressed that Mendelian in- 
heritance is less common than blend- 
ing inheritance is largely deprived of 
its significance by the fact that the 
work was done long before the recent 
demonstrations that such supposed 
blending inheritance really conforms 
to the Mendelian schema. 

Pascher (Br. deutsch. Bot. Ges., 
June 27, 1918) shows that in a uni- 
cellular. organism, Chlamydomonas, 
conjugation between diverse parents 
results in the appearance among the 
offspring of a number of diverse 
forms, as expected on the Mendelian 
schema. : 

Tower emphasizes the evidence that, 
just as it has been shown that there 
are no “unit characters” in any rigid 
sense, since any character on sufficient 
analysis turns out to be dependent on 
many genes, so also there are strictly 
no “unit factors” or unitary genes, 
but only substances on which depend 
the appearance of later characters, 
these substances holding together to 
give the effect of units, or undergoing 
disintegration in various ways, de- 
pending upon the conditions. 

A controversy on the location and 
arrangement of the genes has been in 
progress in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences under 
the leadership respectively of Castle 
(February, 1919) and Morgan (May, 
1919). It appears hardly to have 
reached a stage permitting the state- 
ment of conclusions. 

The work on Drosophila at the Co- 
lumbia University Laboratory, by 
Morgan, Sturtevant, and Bridges, con- 
tinues to yield results of fundamental 
interest. An extensive volume has 
been published by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution (Publ. 278), devoted mainly to 
the unified treatment by Bridges and 
Morgan of the characters that follow 
the second chromosome of Drosophila, 
and numerous other special studies of 
particular characteristics have ap- 
peared. Of general interest are the 
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phenomena of “deficiency” studied by 
Mohr (Genetics, May) and by Bridges 
(Jour. Gen. Physiol., July 20): a cer- 
tain number of genes are lost entirely 
from the chromosome, or reduced to 
‘an ineffective condition, and these are 
genes that form a continuous series in 
the linear diagrams of the chromo- 
somes. These facts are thus readily 
interpreted on the theory that the 
‘genes are located in linear series; a 
short section of the linear chromo- 
some appears to have been nullified. 
Sturtevant (Carnegie Inst., Pybl. 278) 
contributes an important detailed 
study of inherited variations in cross- 
‘over ratios, showing that the amount 
of crossing over depends on the nature 
of the stock worked with, and particu- 
larly that in certain cases crossing 
over is frequent between two chromo- 
somes from the same stock, but very 
rare between chromosomes from dif- 
ferent stocks. All these facts are 
compatible with the theory of linear 
arrangement of the genes, but show 
that many things besides their actual 
distances apart determine the amount 
of crossing over; so that the distances 
apart of genes on the common linear 
figures cannot be taken to represent 
actual relative distances. 

Mating and Sex.—Calkins (Jowr. 
Exp. Zoél., Oct. 5, 1919) gives the 
first experimental demonstration for 
any unicellular organism (Uroleptus) 
that conjugation results in rejuvenes- 
cence (increased reproductive power). 
In many infusoria it has been shown 
that the old active cell nucleus is re- 
placed at intervals by a reserve nuc- 
leus, independently of conjugation, 
thus keeping the reproductive power 
at its height (“rejuvenescence”) . 
Calkins finds that this replacement 
without conjugation likewise results 
in rejuvenescence in Uvroleptus (see 
also Invertebrate Zodlogy, infra). 
This replacement occurs at conjuga- 
tion, along with an exchange of 
parts of the nuclei between the two 
mates. Since the rejuvenescence oc- 
eurs equally without mating, it is 
clear that the distinctive effect of 
mating itself is not rejuvenescence. 
What is the distinctive effect of mat- 
ing is indicated by the work of 
Pascher above cited and by earlier 
work, showing that conjugation re- 
sults in biparental inheritance and 


the appearance of hereditarily diverse 
forms. In many infusoria it has 
been shown that disturbing phe- 
nomena in conjugation prevent any 
recognizable rejuvenescence after its 
occurrence. These matters are dis- 
cussed in full in the book of Jennings 
noted above. 

In the Whitman-Riddle study the 
volume dealing with sex presents evi- 
dence that the sex of the offspring 
depends upon the metabolic condition 
of the parent and upon the chemical 
constitution of the egg, conclusions 
earlier elaborated by Riddle and men- 
tioned in our last review (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 675). Many other papers 
continue to show the Mendelian in- 
heritance of sex, based upon the dis- 
tribution of a particular chromosome; 
the evidence in this direction is sum- 
marized in the book of Morgan noted 
above. Morgan also contributes 
(Carnegie Inst. Wash., Publ. No. 285) 
an experimental paper on the produc- 
tion of the secondary sexual charac- 
ters, with a review of this entire field. 
In mammals it is clear that the sec- 
ondary sexual characters largely de- 
pend upon secretions produced by the 
primary reproductive glands. 

Morgan and Bridges (Carnegie Inst., 
Wash., Publ. 278) present an exhaus- 
tive study of the origin of gynan- 
dromorphs (individuals male in one 
part of the body, female in other 
parts), based largely on their re- 
searches on Drosophila but reviewing 
the entire subject. For Drosophila. 
the evidence appears demonstrative 
that the gynandromorphs are due to 
the accidental elimination of one 
x-chromosome from some of the cells 
of a developing female (containing 
normally two x’s), thus converting 
them into male ceils. 

Method of Evolution.—The posthu- 
mous work of Whitman presents evi- 
dence that led the author to conclude 
that ~~olution takes place by gradual 
and continuous change and that it is 
orthogenetic, that is, that it follows 
definite trends in particular direc- 
tions, largely predetermined by the 
nature of the organism, and that 
movement in the reverse direction is 
impossible. These conclusions are 
based on three lines of evidence ob- 
tained from the study of the color 
pattern in the pigeons, particularly 
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the dark bars on the wing. (1) Some 
species of pigeons have the wings cov- 
ered uniformly with dark chequers, 
others have only two bars of color at 
the rear edge, and all intermediate 
conditions are found. (2) Selection 
for many generations permits prog- 
ress to be made toward a gradual re- 
duction of the amount of pigment in 
the chequers, and this is always from 
before backward, resulting in the pro- 
duction of isolated bars from a che- 
quered condition, ete.; whereas change 
in the reverse direction cannot be 
brought about by selection. (3) In 
the development of the pattern in the 
individual the same series of stages 
is traversed from infancy to matur- 
‘ity, never the reverse one. This evi- 
dence beyond doubt presents possibili- 
ties for other interpretations, at least 
in details, based on work done since 
Whitman’s death. The author’s own 
interpretation is based largely on his 
unconditional acceptance of the law 
that ontogenetic processes repeat phy- 
logenetic ones. Whitman concludes 
(p. 35): “The orthogenetic process 
is the primary and fundamental one. 
In its course we find unlimited oppor- 


tunities for the play of natural selec- | 


tion, escape the great difficulty of in- 
cipient stages, and readily understand 
why we find so many conditions aris- 
ing and persisting without any direct 
help of selection.” Whitman observed 
in the pigeon a number of conditions 
which he considered the result of mu- 
tation, but he holds that mutations 
have had little part in actual evolu- 
~ tion. 

Tower finds that in a given species 
of potato beetle the “population” con- 
sists, as in other organisms studied 
from this point of view, of many 
hereditarily diverse biotypes that are 
constantly interbreeding. As in most 
other cases studied, selection based on 
slight or quantitative variations with- 
in a single biotype has no hereditary 
effect. Mutations occur at times. 
Tower distinguishes three types: (1) 
De Vriesian mutations; (2) salta- 
tions, “single sporadic production of 
one or more divergent individuals” ; 
(3) germinal disintegration (as in 
Drosophila). The hereditary and 
hereditarily modifiable characters of 
the organism Tower finds to be prac- 
tically all included in the group that 


behaves according to the Mendelian 
schema; the problem of evolution is, 
therefore, mainly how this group is 
altered, built up, or torn down. 
“Clear consistent proof is provided of 
the alteration in the germ of some- 
thing which conditions a character of 
the soma, and the evidence available 
strongly indicates that the changes 
found are not the product of a strug- 
gle between determinants, but changes. 
which appear suddenly, are fixed from 
the start, and are physico-chemical in 
character, and not the outcome of a 
struggle for place and food between 
lesser organic units” (p. 190). “The 
fundamental operation in transmuta- 
tion is the interaction of the constitu- 
tion of the gametic substance with the 
conditions under which its activities. 
go on” (p. 191). Evolutionary 
change is rapid; ‘the processes of 
origin produce transmuted factors in 
the organism within one or at most, 
a few generations” (p. 21). “I have 
found in my materials that transmu- 
tation may he by sudden change, by 
slow accumulation, by hybrid reac- 
tion, and by means of environmental 
forces, and in all changes the basal 
operations involved are purely phys- 
ical types of reaction between the 
gametic agents and the conditions sur- 
rounding the reaction” (Preface). 

In most or all of these concrete 
results Tower’s work agrees with 
other thorough work on the subject, 
particularly that in Drosophila. 
The most original part of his work is 
his study of alterations in popula- 
tions when transferred to new condi- 
tions. If from a given population 
having many biotypes random sam- 
ples consisting of many individuals 
are isolated in various regions and 
under diverse climatic conditions and 
are there allowed to multiply for gen- 
erations, the characteristics of the 
population shift from year to year, 
though in ways still limited by the 
characteristics of the ‘biotypes of 
which the original population was. 
made up. In a given region the pop- 
ulation-type alters from season to sea- 
son, whereas in different regions dif- 
ferent population-types are found at. 
the same time. If.from several of 
the diverse population-types samples. 
are again isolated and all are placed 
under the same conditions, the charac- 
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teristic differences of type persist. 
The direct causes of this shifting of 
type require experimental investiga- 
tion. It appears not due to transmu- 
tation of characters, but rather to in- 
crease ‘in the biotypes having certain 
characteristics and decrease in others, 
with the formation, through inter- 
breeding, of new combinations of their 
characters. ‘Thus far the results ob- 
tained show that isolation alone is 
not productive of germinal changes” 
(p. 16). 

Banta (Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and 
Med., xvi, No. 8) reports that selec- 
tion with reference to the reaction to 
light is effective within the single bio- 
type of the crustacean Simocephalus. 


Heener (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sciences, 
January, 1919) shows that in the 


rhizopod Arcella some of the heredi- 
tary changes that occur within the 
single biotype are the result of 
changes in the number of nuclei pres- 
ent or in the amount of chromatin 
present in the nuclei. Individuals 
with larger numbers of nuclei are 
larger in size, and certain other char- 
acters are correlated with size. Other 
hereditary changes cannot be so ac- 
counted for. 

Adami in the book cited above gives 
a valuable presentation of the rela- 
tion of investigations in immunity, 
pathology, and other medical matters 
‘to the problems of heredity and evolu- 
tion. He argues strongly for direct 
adaptation of organisms, giving many 
examples of what appear to him unde- 
niable cases of this in bacteria and in 
higher organisms and presenting the 
eurrent hypothesis of the mechanism 
by which this occurs. He holds it 
demonstrated that in lower organisms 
such adaptations are inherited, and 
that even in higher organisms: it is 
proven that environmental effects are 
inherited. Of great interest is his 
use of the law of habit in explaining 
immunity, tumor growth, and inher- 


itance. The work is marred by fre- 
quent sweeping ridicule of “academic 
biologists,” which epithet in the text 
appears to signify professional biol- 
ogists not medical men; in the pref- 
ace he specifically excepts most of 
them from the title, leaving it rather 
absurdly empty. — - 

Macfarlane in the book already 
mentioned presents a closely thought 
out general work on evolution, the 
product of a lifetime of investigation, 
study, and meditation. It deals with 
evolution as a problem of the trans- 
formation of energy, and traces par- 
ticularly the development of the ac- 
tivities. of organisms—the chemical 
processes, the reactions to stimuli and 
their integration, mental processes, 
and, finally, social and religious de- 
velopments. 
ant for formal definitions and for 
classification into entities. The an- 
ima vegetatiwa, anima sensitiva, and 
anima rationalis of the schoolmen are 
replaced by three superimposed forms 
of energy characteristic of living 
things and not found in the inorganic: 
the biotic, characteristic of non-nu- 
cleated protoplasm; the cognitic, ap- 
pearing with the nucleus and having 
to do with sensation, reaction, and 


correlation of response; and the cog-- 


itic, coming with the nerve tissue and 
bringing about the higher mental ac- 
tivities. He inclines to the belief 
that a still higher form of energy, the 
spiritic, appears later, manifested in 
the spiritual life. Evolution proceeds 
by “pentamorphogeny,” 7. e., 
five factors: heredity, environment, 
pro-environment, selection, and repro- 
duction. It will be found that the ac- 
ceptance of the formal definitions and 
entities is not essential to the argu- 
ment, which is full of meat and 
worthy of study. Of particular in- 
terest is the discussion of the group 
of phenomena which the author classi- 
fies under pro-environment. 


VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
H. E. JorpDANn 


Gross Anatomy.—Allis (Am. Jour. 
Anat., xxv, 4) discusses the question 
of maxillary and vomer homologies 
among fishes, recent and fossil, and 
mammals. His conclusions are based 
largely upon a study of Polypterus, 


Acanthias, Amia, Lepidosteus, Polyo- 
don, and certain Teleostei. He de- 


scribes five different types of sec- 


ondary dental areades in the upper 
jaw. The areade found in Polypterus 
is said to correspond with that found 
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in certain fossil fishes and probably 
also with that of the mammalia. In 
this type the maxillary and pre-maxil- 
lary element each has two components, 
the one dental and the other dermal, 
the latter component being formed 
by bones developed in relation to the 
latero-sensory canals. The other four 
types are represented by Conger, the 
Holostei, Polyodon, and most Teleo- 
stei respectively. In the fourth type 
of arcade a pre-maxillary element is 
lacking. 

Henderson (Anat. Rec., xvi, 5) pre- 
sents a description of the adult lym- 
phatic system of the spermophile 
(ground squirrel). Striking peculi- 
arities concern the presence of a jug- 
ular lymph sac and renal and post- 
caval’ venolymphatic connections in 
’ addition to the usual connection of 
the jugulo-subclavian region. 

Slonaker (Jour. Morph., Xxxi, 3) 
gives a detailed account of the anat- 
omy of the eye of the English spar- 
row. 

Chapman (Am. Jour. Anat.,’ xxv, 
2) shows that burrowing mammals 
possess a characteristic, similarly spe- 
eialized, type of horizontal pelvis 
firmly codssified to the vertebral col- 
umn, the ventral margin of the pelvic 
bones being horizontal and diverging 
from each other posteriorly, and the 
symphysis pubis being either absent 
altogether or else reduced in various 
degrees. 

Histology.—The discrepant conclu- 
sions of Reeves (1915) and of Boring 
and Pearl (1917) regarding the occur- 
rence of interstitial cells in the testis 
of the domestic fowl may find an ex- 
planation in Goodale’s claim that the 
so-called interstitial cells of chickens’ 
gonads are eosinophilic leucocytes 
(Anat. Rec., xvi, 4). 

Arey (ibid. xvii, 1) shows that cer- 
tain membrane bones of man contain 
typical Haversian systems indistin- 
guishable from those of substitution 
bones. 

MeJunkin (Am. Jour. Anat., xxv, 
1) presents evidence tending to show 
that the five per cent. of phagocytic 
mono-nuclear cells present in human 
blood consist entirely of endothelial 
leucocytes. 

Jordan (ibid., xxvi, 1) presents a 
description of the histology of the um- 
bilical cord of the pig. 


The full-term! 


cord is extensively vascularized, the 
connective tissue being only in small 
part of the typical mucous variety; in 
major part it consists of a tissue re- 
‘ssembling young mesenchyma. In the 
latter appear abundant stages in the 
initial steps of vasculogenesis and 
hemopoiesis. The mesenchymal cell 
may become transformed into a multi- 
nucleated hemoblast, which latter cell 
may differentiate intracellular ery- 
throcytes and persist in part as the 
endothelium of an initial bloodvegsel. 
Endothelium originates both by adap- 
tation of mesenchyma about a blood- 
island and by vacuolization and fu- 
sion of vasofactive mesenchymal cells. 
The bloodvessel lumen has a compos- 
ite inter- and intracellular origin. 

In the fourth number of his “Stud- 
ies on the Mammary Gland’ Meyer 
(ibid., xxv, 4) describes the histology 
of the mammary gland in male and fe- 
male ‘albino rats from birth to 10- 
weeks of age. The formation of the 
lumens of the milk ducts is described 
as apparently a process of the re-ar- 
rangement of the cells in the origi- 
nally solid primordia. The lumen of 
the primary duct is not completely 
formed until after the second week; 
the secondary ducts possess fairly well 
developed lumens at the time of birth. 
At nine or 10 weeks some of the ter- 
minal processes of the ducts show in- 
dications of developing alveoli. A 
slight secretion of “witches’ milk” ap- 
pears in the lumens of the milk ducts 
soon after birth, but this secretion 
lacks fat and hence is not a true lac- 
tation as in man. Prior to the 10- 
week stage the stroma lacks infil- 
trated leucocytes. 

Arey (Jour. Comp. Newur., xxx, 4). 
undertakes to determine the degree of 
the specific morphologic response of 
the pigment cells and the rod and 
cone visual cells of the eyes of cer- 
tain vertebrates (frog, Abrazis, and 
Ameiurus) to graded intensities of 
light. He presents histologic evidence 
which shows that the threshold of 
stimulation of these cells, where they 
exhibit their characteristic photo- 
mechanical changes, is high, and 
which disproves the claim of great 
sensitivity of these elements to light 
of extremely low intensity. 

Witte (Am. Jour. Anat., xxv, 3) 
describes the development of the in- 
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tercalated discs in the pig’s heart. 
The discs appear at the 76-mm. stage, 
some time after the cross striations 
become conspicuous and at about the 
time that the myocardium changes 
from a cellular to a syncytial condi- 
tion. The latter circumstance sug- 
gests the theory “that the discs- serve 
as strengthening bands in the muscle 
fiber.” The discovery of typical in- 
tercalated discs of the simple band 
form in human leg muscle (Jordan, 
Anat. Rec., xvi, 3), however, adds 
strong support to the interpretation 
of these discs as “essentially modified 
irreversible contraction bands” (Jor- 
dan and Steele). 

Jordan (ibid., xvi, 4) has investi- 
gated the comparative histology of 
the leg and wing muscles of the 
mantis. An accessory dise is con- 
spicuous in the leg muscle. Evidence 
is presented which proves that the 
elements which compose this disc are 
located within, not between, the 
myofibrils; that it contributes to the 
formation of the contraction band 
during contraction; and that both ac- 
cessory dise and contraction band are 
independent of the sarcosomes. Sar- 
cosomes are very abundant in ‘the 
wing muscle. The J and Q sar- 
cosomes are regarded as only different 
stages in the development of the same 
element. They have in large measure 
a lipoid constitution and are inter- 
preted as having a nutritive signifi- 
cance. 

Tilney and Warren (Am. Anat. 
Mem., No. 9) have published Part 1 
of “A Contribution to the Study of 
the Epiphysis Cerebri with an Inter- 
pretation of the Morphological, Phy- 
siological, and Clinical Evidence” 
(pp. 1 to 258). This instalment 
deals with the morphology and evolu- 
tional significance of the pineal body. 
The terms “epiphysis cerebri” and 
“corpus pineale’ are here used 
synonymously to designate the homo- 
logue of the combined proximal por- 
tion and peduncle of the “pineal or- 
gan,” the latter when complete includ- 
ing in addition an end vesicle and a 
stalk, as in certain lower vertebrates. 
They review and evaluate the litera- 
ture on the pineal body from the 
time of Descartes, and add original 
‘observations on the structure of the 
epiphysis in man, kittens, kangaroo, 
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goat, camel, orang, rabbit, and the sea 
lion. They conclude that the mam- 
malian pineal body cannot be re- 
garded as the vestigial or metamor- 
phosed degenerated or atrophic resi- 
duum of the parietal eye of verte- 
brates, but that it is a glandular 
structure in some way necessary to 
metabolism. 

Jordan (Am. Jour. Anat., xxv, as) 
has extended his studies on the origin 
and significance of blood platelets by 
an investigation of the blood and red 
bone marrow of the frog. The am- 
phibian homologue of the mammalian 
megakaryocyte, the source of plate- 
lets, is not the spindle cell, as claimed 
by Wright and by Downey, but a 
large mononucleated cell comparable 
to the similar mononucleated giant. 
cell of mammalian marrow from 
which develop the polymorpho-and 
polynucleated types of giant cells. 
Pseudopod formation and segmenta- 
tion is a property common to all types. 
of leucocytes, resulting in the forma- 
tion of platelet-like bodies, either hya- 
line or granular. Cytoplasmic frag- 
mentation accompanying senility and 
disintegration of leucocytes likewise 
leads to the formation of similar 
platelet-like. elements. Platelet for- 
mation from megakaryocytes in mam- 
malian red bone marrow is interpreted 
as a by-product of the normal activity 
of these leucocytes in the formation 
and constriction of pseudopods, and of 
the disintegration of senile forms of 
these cells. Platelets occur also in 
the blood spaces of the yolk sac and 
of the liver of the pig embryo as 
early as the 12-mm. stage of develop- 
ment. They arise in similar manner 
by cytoplasmic constrictions and dis- 
integration from hemoblasts and their 
giant cell derivatives and occasionally 


from endothelial cells (Anat. Reec.,. 
Vane 
Neurology.—Larsell (Jour. Comp. 


Neur., xxx, 1) reports an extensive 
study of the nervus terminalis in a. 
number of mammals. The nerve is. 
composed of myelinated fibres, un- 
myelinated fibres with a neurolemma,, 
and naked fibrils. Typically it in- 
cludes two chief ganglionic swellings: 
containing both sensory unipolar and 
motor multipolar neurons. In the 
dog and the squirrel only one ganglion 
is present. Larsell concludes that. 
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the nerve comprises both visceral af- 
ferent and visceral efferent fibres with 
sensory and motor endings in the 
tunica media of the anterior cerebral 
artery and its branches, and distinct 
general visceral afferent fibres from 
the mucosa of the nasal septum and 
the vomero-nasal organ. The termin- 
alis would seem to be a nerve of the 
autonomic system related to the vaso- 
motor control of the cerebral blood- 


vessels. In the turtle the nervus ter- 
minalis has a cerebral origin by 
several roots in a manner. very 
similar to that in mammals (ibid., 


xxx, 5). It takes part likewise in 
the formation of a plexus on the nasal 
septum comparable with that found in 
mammals. The cells of the gang- 
lionie clusters here also present a 
pronounced resemblance to cells of 
the autonomic ganglia. Ayers (ibid., 
4) concludes, from a study of cephalo- 
genesis in Amphioxus and _ cyclo- 
stomes, that the nervus terminalis is 
a sensory nerve related physiologi- 
cally to the vomero-nasal nerve in 
mediating a special chemical sense. 

Allis (ibid., 1) presents a study of 
the ophthalmic nerves of gnathostome 
fishes. An attempt is made also to 
eliminate the confusion in terms pre- 
viously employed to designate these 
nerves. 

Rhinehart (ibid., 1) investigated 
the nervus facialis of the albino 
mouse by means of serial sections of 
entire heads stained by the pyridine 
silver technique. This nerve in the 
mouse is said to correspond very 
closely with that of other mammals 
and man. 

Marui (ibid., 1) has investigated 
the finer structure of the synapse of 
the Mauthner cell of the teleost 
brain. He concludes that the so- 
called “Golgi net’ of Bethe is of 
glious nature, not nervous, and is 
continuous with the sheath of glious 
tissue which envelops the unmy- 
elinated terminals of nerve fibres, the 
combined structure forming the so- 
called “pericellular nervous terminal 
net” of Held (‘“‘neuropil” of Apathy). 
He claims to be able to demonstrate a 
direct continuity between the intra- 
and extracellular neurofibrils, thus 
contradicting the central concept of 
the neuron theory, as applied to the 
adult nervous system, that the 


synapse is a condition of contact, not 
anatomic continuity. His investiga- 
tion of the effect of fatigue upon the 
synapse (ibid., 3) revealed no definite 
histologic alterations in the nervous 
structure, but the reticular glia ele- 
ment of the synapse appeared in part 
broken up into ameboid glia cells with 
metachromatic basophil granules. 

Van der Stricht (ibid., 3) pub- 
lishes a detailed description of the 
development of the tunnel space and 
Nuel’s spaces in the organ of Corti 
(in kitten, dog, and other mammals). 

Ellis (ibid., 2) has made a study 
of the numerical differences in Pur- 
kinje cells in normal, subnormal, and 
senescent cerebella. In cases of ex- 
treme mental defect he finds an eyi- 
dent deficiency in the number of these 
cells. Similar reductions in the num- 
ber of these cells are found in senes- 
cent and paretic cases. In subnormal 
cerebella the numerical reduction is 
said to be due to failure of develop- 
ment, in senescent and paretic cere- 
bella to disintegration. 

Embryology.—The process of heal- 
ing in experimental wounds in early 
chick embryos, studied in hanging 
drop preparations, is described by 
Poynter (Anat. Rec., xvi, 1). In the 
embryo proper the wound heals by 
dedifferentiation of the ectodermal 
epithelium and the migration of these 
cells over the cicatrix. In the extra- 
embryonic blastoderm all three germ 
layers participate in the healing 
process, the cells of the several layers 
dedifferentiating into similar elements 
and, after fusion across the wound, 
subsequently  redifferentiating into 
cells of the type of cell of the germ 
layer from which they migrated. 

Bartelmez (Biol. Bull., xxxv, 6) has 
investigated the relation of the em- 
bryo to the principal axis of sym- 
metry in the bird’s egg. The em- 
bryonic axis is so related to the egg 
axis that the right side of the embryo 
is nearer one of the ends of the 
principal egg axis than the other. 
The angle between the two axes is. 
subject to great variation, but in 85 
per cent. of cases investigated it fell 
between 45° and 90°. 

Hartman (Jour. Morph., xxxii, 2) 
has continued his studies of the de- 
velopment of the opossum with a de- 
scription ef additional material on 
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maturation, cleavage, and entoderm’ 


formation, and of the bilaminar 

blastocyst. He gives the reduced 
number of chromosomes as 12: The 
egg possesses a large amount of yolk 
uniformly distributed, it lacks a 
definite polarity, its cleavage does not 
include a morula stage, and the 
entoderm arises very early from 
“entoderm mother cells” in the wall 
of the unilaminar blastocyst. 

Experiments by George (Biol. 
Bull., xxxv, 5) on frogs’ eggs indicate 
that the material of the gray crescent 
gives rise to the neural plate. 

Meyer (Jour. Morph., xxxii, 2) dis- 
eusses the nature, occurrence and 
identity of the plasma cells of Hof- 
bauer, characteristic of chorionic 
villi. He concludes that these cells 
are degenerating, non-phagocytic, 
mesenchymal derivatives. 

Kampmeier (Anat. Rec., xvi, 6), 
summarizes his recent studies on the 
origin and development of the lym- 
phatie system in anuran amphibia. 
The larger lymphatic ducts are said to 
arise by the coalescence of originally 
separate mesenchymal spaces, the 
more superficial capillary plexuses by 
process of sprouting and centrifugal 
growth. 

Scammon (ibid., xv, 6) presents a 
study of the development and _ finer 
structure of the sucking pad (corpus 
adiposum buccae) in man. His ob- 
servations contradict the theory that 
the body represents the remains of 
the orbital salivary gland. It de- 
velops independently of the parotid 
duct and the molar glands. It de- 
velops from mesenchymal and preadi- 
pose tissue into a sharply circum- 
scribed mass of fat lobules grouped 
about the middle of the venous 
plexus between the orbital veins and 
the superficial facial veins. 

Hunt (ibid., xvi, 6) describes an 
interesting case of probable super- 
fecundation in the cat. 

In a paper describing certain types 
of double trout ‘monsters Morrill 
(ibid., 4) discusses the general. ques- 
tion of the cause of symmetry reversal 
and mirror imaging. He concludes 
that the unknown primary cause of 
visceral asymmetry in vertebrates 
works its specific effect more probably 

_ at. the completion of cleavage than 
during the period of cleavage. 
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According to Atterbury (ibid., 4) a 
well defined pharyngeal tonsil de- 


velops in the calf in the = ab- 
sence of a pharyngeal bursa or 
other epithelial outpocketings. His 


observations suggest the conclusion 
that the dorsal pharyngeal evagina- 
tion of human embryos, and the series 
of such pockets in pig embryos, are 
only to be regarded as mechanical ex-. 
pressions of the conditions of growth 
in the pharyngeal region and not as 
essential primordia for the develop- 
ment of the pharyngeal tonsil. 

Ringoen (Jour. Morph., xxxii, 2) 
describes the development of the gas- 
trie glands in Squalus acanthias. 

Johnson (ibid.,'xxxi, 1) presents 
evidence that in birds a fifth visceral 
pouch is developed in addition to the 
ultimobranchial body. Badertscher 
(Am., Jour. Anat., xxv, 1) continued 
his ‘earlier study (1918) of the ulti- 
mobranchial bodies in the pig embryo 
and foetus’ through postnatal stages. 
These bodies contribute a variable 
amount of substance to the median 
thyroid primordium in the formation 
of the definitive gland. 

Danforth (ibid., 2) cites data 
which seem to indicate that in the 
domestic fowl brachydactyly, feather- 
ing of the tarsi, and probably syn- 
dactyly are all dependent on one and 
the same (unknown) genetic factor. 
He suggests a causal connection be- 
tween these anomalies and the func- 
tional condition of the endocrine 
glands. 

Watson (ibid., xxiv, 4) publishes a 
description of the development of the 
seminal vesicles in man; Streeter 
(ibid., xxv, 1), of the filam terminale; 
Norris (ibid., xxiv, 4), of the median 
thyroid; and Senior (ibid., xxv, 1) of 
the arteries of the lower extremity. 
Jackson (ibid., 3) describes the post- 
natal development of the adrenal in 
the rat; Murray (ibid., xxvi, 1), the 
development of the cardiac loop in 
the rabbit; and Johnson (tbid., xxv, 
3), the development and manner of 
multiplication (by division) of the 
lobule of the pig’s liver. Hanson 
(Anat. Ree., xvii, 1) describes the 
development of the sternum in the 
pig. In a second paper he discusses 
the questions of the ontogeny and the 
phylogeny of the sternum. He con- 
cludes that Ruge’s theory of the costal 
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origin of the mammalian sternum is 
no longer tenable. He shows that in 
vertebrates the sternum is more 
closely related to the coracoid ele- 
ments of the shoulder girdle than to 
the ribs, becoming only secondarily, 
never genetically, associated with the 
ribs. 

Experimental Zoology.—Allen (ib- 
id., xvi, 2) reports total degenera- 
tion of all male germ cells, similar to 
that following direct X-ray treatment 
of the testes, in rats reared on a diet 
deficient in water-soluble vitamines. 
Such treatment had no untoward 
effect upon growth and general de- 
velopment. In the male the Sertoli 
cells persisted unimpaired and the in- 
terstitial tissue was hypertrophied. 
A similar degeneration of male germ 
cells is said to follow prolonged 
alcoholization, but without hyper- 
trophy of interstitial tissue. 

Drips (Am. Jowr. Anat., xxv, 2) 
presents an experimental and _his- 
tologic study of the corpus luteum of 
the spermophile. She confirms 
Sobotta’s original conclusion (1896) 
that the luteal cells (in the ovary of 
the mouse) represent transformed 
granulosa cells of the ovarian follicle. 
The presence of corpora lutea in- 
hibits the development of the follicles. 
They apparently have no influence 
upon the development of the mam- 
mary glands. The corpus luteum is 
said to be a gland with two internal 
secretions, both having specific effects 
on the uterus, one effecting changes 
incident to pregnancy and the other 
controlling normal involution of the 
organ. According to Corner (ibid., 
xxvi, 1) the corpus luteum of the sow 
js a composite structure, the luteal 
elements of which include the cells of 
the membrana granulosa and a vari- 
able number of metamorphosed con- 
nective tissue cells of the theca 
interna. 

Hoskins and Hoskins (Jour. Exp. 
Zoél., xxix, 1) report results of thy- 
roidectomy in amphibia. They re- 
. moved the thyroid primordium in 
embryos before it had begun to dif- 
ferentiate. Such larvae grew much 
more rapidly than the controls, and 
may ultimately become more than 
three times as large as the controls; 
they never metamorphose, but retain 
the power of regeneration of lost parts 


to a limited extent for more than a 
year. They conclude that the thyroid 
is necessary for metamorphosis of frog 
larvae kept on normal diet. 

Swingle (ibid., xxvii, 3) reports 
two experimental studies on the rela- 
tion of iodine to the thyroid. Normal 
tadpoles respond to iodine feeding by 
accelerated metamorphosis; thyroid- 
ectomized tadpoles when fed inorganic 
iodine metamorphose in an abnor- 
mally short time. He suggests that 
iodine functions within the organism 
as a hormone, and that the chief fune- 
tion of the thyroid gland may be to 
extract iodine from the blood and pro- 
vide for its storage. He shows fur- 
ther that the thyroid glands of iodine- 
fed frog larvae are larger than the 
glands of control animals held at the 
same body length as the animals of 
the iodine-fed cultures by underfeed- 
ing. Moreover, the follicles of the 
glands of such iodine-fed larvae con- 
tain much more colloid than the 
follicles of the controls. 

Allen (Biol. Bull., xxxvi, 6) shows 
that tadpoles of Rana and Bufo de- 
prived of the pituitary gland fail to 
metamorphose in spite of the fact that 
the thyroid gland remains intact and 
even though the body of the tadpole 
attains gigantic size. In the absence 
of the pituitary the thyroid is appar- 
ently powerless to inaugurate meta- 
imorphosis. But administration of 
iodine to such larvae lacking the 
pituitary, effects normal metamor- 
phosis. These results indicate that 
the pituitary gland plays an active 
réle in metamorphosis and accord 
with the hypothesis that views the 
thyroid gland simply as a storage or- 
gan for iodine. In a later paper 
Allen (Jowr. Morph., xxxii, 3). states 
that the accumulation of colloid in 
the thyroid begins at the time the 
hind limb buds appear. The gland 
grows with the accumulation of 
colloid until the onset of metamor- 
phosis, when it suffers a diminution 
in size. This apparently paradoxical 
fact is interpreted as the result of the 
absorption into the blood of an un- 
usually large amount of stored colloid 
at the time when it would prove most 
effective in stimulating metamor- 
phosis. 

Immunological studies with refer- 


ence to the thymus by Takenouchi 
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(Jour, Hap. Zoél., xxix, 2) failed to 
reveal any definite endocrine (inter- 
nal-secretion) function of this organ 
in rabbits. 

Mann (Hndocrinology, iii, 3) per- 
formed splenectomy on dog, goat, and 


rabbit with a view to determining the 
functional relationship between spleen 
and thymus. No evidence was ob- 
tained to indicate that removal of the 
spleen produces a constant change in 
the thymus. 


INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
Rosert W. HEGNER 


General.—tThe literature on inverte- 
brate morphology that has appeared 
in this country during the year deals 
largely with the protozoa and para- 
sitie worms. Other groups that are 
included in the following report are 
the cclenterata, free-living flat 
worms, rotifers, annelids, crustacea, 
mollusks, and echinoderms. Contri- 
butions to systematic entomology are 
considered in a separate article fol- 
lowing this review. 

Protozoa.—Among the protozoa the 
ciliates and flagellates have been 
special favorites with investigators. 
Paramecium has been used for studies 
on diet (Flather, Biol. Bull., xxxvi, 
54). Specimens were reared in cul- 
tures of polished and unpolished rice 
to learn what effect the absence of 
the vitamine contained in rice would 
have on their metabolic activity. 
Those in the polished-rice cultures 
lacking in the vitamine did not main- 
tain their vitality, whereas those in 
the unpolished rice cultures did. The 
vitamine is probably the important 
factor absent from the polished-rice 
culture. Paramecium was also em- 
ployed for the study of the effect’ of 
food hormones and glandular products 
on the rate of growth (Chambers, 
ibid., 82). Potato extract seems to 
have little effect on division rate, but 
yeast increases the rate of division. 
Contrasting results were obtained 
with pituitary solution, and supra- 
renal extract caused an increase in 
division rate. Definite results can 
only be secured when the bacterial 
content of the culture is carefully 
controlled. The nuclear phenomena 
in the ciliate Uroleptus mobilis dur- 
ing division and conjugation were in- 
vestigated by Calkins (Jour. Bap. 
Zovl., xxvii, 293). It is impossible 
to state briefly the many interesting 
results of this work, but it includes 
‘in addition to the descriptions of 
nuclear phenomena a comparison of 


these processes with what we know 
in other ciliates (see also Organic 
Evolution, supra). In another place 
(Proc. Soc. Bap. Biol. and Med., xvi, 
57) Calkins discusses the effect of 
conjugation on this ciliate. He de- 
cides that the cause of depression 
and death is endogenous, not exo- 
genous, and that one fundamental 
effect of conjugation is the renewal of 
vitality, or rejuvenescence, of the 
protoplasm. Juday (Biol. Bull, 
Xxxvi, 92) has described a new 
anaérobie ciliate which was found in 
Lake Mendota at depths of from 14 
to 22.5 m. It resembles members of 
the genus Enchelys. When the water 
became well aérated, it disappeared 
promptly. Conditions in its habitat 
are: temperature, 12.6-17.4° C.; 
oxygen, 0.00 to 3.08 ce. per litre, car- 
bon dioxide, 2.40 to 11.00 ce. per 
litre. Two ciliates, one probably a 
new species, are reported from Great 
Salt Lake by Pack (ibid., 273). 
These ciliates respond to dilution of 
the medium by increased size, in- 
creased activity, shortening of. the 
feeling cirri, more active phys- 
iological and reproductive processes, 
and more flexible and _ contractile 
bodies. Mast (Jour. Bap. Zodl., 
xxvii, 367) has continued his studies: 
on the effects of light on lower or- 
ganisms with a paper on reversion in 
the sense of orientation to light in 
the colonial protozoa Volvow globator 
and Pandorina morum. Both these 
forms orient precisely and may be 
either negative or positive. Reversion 
is not primarily due to photosyn- | 
thesis. It is produced most easily by 
green and blue rays. Temperature 
and chemicals and age all have effects 
upon reversion, and the results of 
carefully performed experiments with 
these factors are given. Four papers. 
by Kofoid and Swezy have appeared 
on the protozoan“parasites of the ter- 
mites (Univ. of Cali Publ xx, -1)< 
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The first contains a description of a 
polymastigote flagellate Streblomastia 
striz, which is usually found attached 
to the intestinal wall. It is linear 
in shape, has a neuromotor apparatus, 
divides by binary and multiple fission 
and is adapted in shape and ‘arrange- 
ment of parts to its habitat. A new 
family, Streblomastigidae, is  pro- 
posed for it. Another new  poly- 
mastigote flagellate, Trichomitus ter- 
mitidis, is described in the second 
paper. This form is apparently non- 
pathogenic to its host, never being 
found attached to the walls but feed- 
ing on the intestinal contents. Its 
neuromotor apparatus is very highly 
developed. A third paper deals with 
another new protozoan, T'richonympha 
campanula. The morphology and 
division of this species are thoroughly 
described and its relationship to the 


flagellates firmly established. The 
fourth paper concerns Leidyopsis 
spherica, another new flagellate, 


whose morphology, division, and re- 
lationships are fully treated. An im- 
portant paper on the parasitic flagel- 
late of the rat Giardia microti has 
appeared from the pen of Boeck 
(Univ. of Cal. Publ., xix, 85). The 
eyele of enecystment, the development 
within the cyst, and the parabasal 
bodies are fully discussed. Experi- 
ments with bismuth subnitrate and 
bismuth salicylate indicate that these 
chemicals have no therapeutic value 
in the treatment of giardiasis. Of 
considerable interest is the discovery 
by Swezy (Trans. Amer. Mic. Soc., 
XXxvili, 20) of a species of the 
flagellate Trypanoplasma living as an 
ectoparasite on gold fish. A descrip- 
tion of this protozoén is given in his 
paper, accompanied by a plate of fig- 
ures. 

Celenterata.—Tannreuther (Biol. 
Bull., xxxvi, 418) has undertaken to 
determine whether the reproductive 
organs of Hydra originate directly 
on the forming buds or are formed on 
the parent organism and later mi- 
grate to the buds during their de- 
velopment. Reproductive organs were 
found to migrate from parent to buds, 
but this probably has no very special 
‘significance, since they migrate in 
conjunction with the surrounding 
cells. The structure and organization 
of the colonial celenterate, the Pls 


Renilla amethystina, has been studied 
by Parker (Jour. Exp. Zoél., xxvii, 
499). The zodid is recognized as the 
unit of structure in the colony, and 
such a part as a tentacle is consid- 
ered an organ, but the peduncle and 
nerve net serve the whole colony and 
may therefore be called superorgans. 
These superorgans give a unity to a 
colony that is often unexpressed in 
the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. In a long paper Davis (ibid., 
Xxvlii, 461) describes his investiga- 
tions on asexual multiplication and 
regeneration in the sea anemone 
Sagartia luciae. Asexual reproduc- 
tion occurs by a process of aboral- 
oral fission with subsequent regenera- 
tion. The development of the pieces 
after fission is fully described. 
Sexually mature individuals of both 
sexes have been found, but reproduc- 
tion probably depends chiefly on the 
asexual method. 

Platyhelminthes.—Behre’s work on 
Planaria (Biol. Bull., xxxy, 277) 
was for the purpose of determining 
the effect of temperature changes 
upon the metabolism of the animals 
and to discover, if possible, a 
physiological basis for the phenome- 
non of acclimation to temperature 
changes. It was found that acclima- 
tion to a rise in temperature is ac- 
companied by a gradual decrease in 
rate of metabolism or oxidation, and 
acclimation to a decrease in tempera- 
ture is accompanied by a gradual in- 
crease in rate of metabolism or 
oxidation. The temperature-regulat- 
ing mechanism in the animals studied 
resembles as regards its action on 
metabolism that of warm-blooded an- 
imals, 

Investigators of parasitic flat 
worms have been extremely active 
and space will allow guly brief men- 
tion of their work. ‘Young (ibid., 
xxxvi, 309) describes the aeons 
of yolk glands and cells in several 
cestodes, and also the association of 
flame cells with germ cells within the 
testis. Faust (ibid., 315) describes 
the excretory system of two new 
species of cercariae, Cercaria con- 
voluta and C. spatula, and establishes 
the relationships of various larval 
flukes to one another and of larvae 
to adults by means of studies of their 
excretory systems. Osborn (Jour. 
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Parasitology, v, 123) compares the 
trematode infesting the liver of 
Japanese crustacea as described by 
Yoshida with a form he has found in 
the liver of crayfishes taken at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y. A new cystocer- 
cous cercaria, C. fusca, is described 
by Pratt (ibid., 128) from the liver 
of a snail, Goniobasis livescens, taken 
in the Oneida River in northern New 
York. 

Nemathelminthes.—The common in- 
testinal parasitic nematodes of the 
genus Ascaris have recently become of 
particular interest because of new dis- 
coveries regarding their life histories. 
Ransom and Foster (ibid., 93) review 
the new knowledge on this subject 
and add the results of some interest- 
ing experiments of their own (see also 
xvi, Veterinary Medicine). Yoshida 
(ibid., 105) has also reported on this 
problem. He discusse§ the hatching 
place of the eggs and the migration of 
the larvae in the body of the host and 
carried on experiments on mammals 
and on man. The blood-destroying 
substance in Ascaris lumbricoides was 
studied experimentally by Schwartz 
(Jour. Research, xvi, 253). A 
peculiar nematode, Hedruris siredonis, 


is described by Chandler (Jour. 
Parasitology, v, 116) from the 
stomach of the western newt. long 


and carefully worked out monograph 
has been prepared by Magath (T7'rans. 
Am. Mic. Soc., xxxviii, 49) on a new 
species of nematode, Camallanus 
Americanus, which occurs in the in- 
testine of certain turtles. Besides a 
thorough description of the anatomy 
of this worm, a section of the mono- 
graph is devoted to the subject of the 
classification of the parasitic nema- 
todes. Van Cleave has continued his 
studies of the Acanthocephala (Bull. 
Nat. Hist. Survey of Illinois, xiii, 
225) with an account of the habits, 
extent of infestations, influence of age 
of host in infestation, adaptability to 
different host species, and descriptions 
of species found in the vertebrates of 
the Illinois River. 

Rotifera.—The control of the pro- 
duction of males and male-producing 
females in rotifers has been further 
investigated by Whitney (Jour.. Hap. 
Zool., xxviii, 469). He believes that 
his experiments show that oxygen is 
not influential in causing an increase 
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of male-producing females, a conclu- 
sion directly opposite that arrived at 
by A. F. Shull. 

Annelida.—The reversibility of the 
heliotropism of arenicola larve by 
temperature and chemicals has been 
studied by Kunda (Biol. Bull.. xxxvi, 
149). At room temperature in nor- 
mal sea water these larvae are posi- 
tively heliotropic, but at temperatures 
10° C.:higher or lower many of them 
become negative. A number of chemi- 
cals were added to the medium, re- 
versibility resulting in a number of 
cases. 

Crustacea.—The State Geological 
and Natural History Survey of Con- 
necticut continues to publish its valu- 
able bulletins in which are brought 
together much otherwise scattered in- 
formation on plants and animals. 
Bulletin No. 26 by Kunkel is devoted 
to the Arthrostraca of Connecticut, 
including the amphipods and isopods. 


The general biology of the members of . 


these groups is presented, followed by 
keys for identification and deserip- 
tions of the species. This monograph 
of 261 pages contains 84 figures that 
are very helpful and a short biblio- 
graphy. The land isopods have been 
studied by Abbott (Jowr. Exp. Zodl., 


xxvii, 193) with respect to their re- — 


actions to light. A statement of their 
normal behavior to light stimuli is 
followed by experiments with direc- 
tive light involving a study of normal 
reactions, modifiability of the light re- 
actions, and an ecological analysis. 
Responses to light stimuli are by 
photokinesis, phototaxis, and vision, 
the latter being only slightly de- 
veloped. Oniscus and Porcellio re- 
spond in the same way to all inten- 
sities. Immersion in water inhibited 
responses. Oniscus seems to be 
oriented directly by light. Esterly’s 
contribution on the reactions of vari- 
ous plankton animals with reference 
to their diurnal migrations (Univ. of 
Cal. Publ., xix, 1) deals largely. with 
copepods. Five species of these were 
subjected to various stimuli in order 
to determine their phototropie and 
geotropic reactions. These are then 
discussed in relation to the diurnal 
migrations of the organisms. 
adequate explanation of these migra- 
tions could be obtained based on re- 
sponses to external stimuli. 
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Mollusea.—Of considerable interest 
are Crozier’s studies of assortive mat- 
ing in a nudibranch, Chromodoris 
zebra (Jour. Hap. Zool., xxvii, 247). 
Both in nature and under conditions 
of mass culture in the laboratory it 
was found that a high degree of cor- 
relation exists between the length of 
the two components of a conjugating 
pair. This’ is shown, by a study of 
mating behavior, to be the result of 
assortive mating. During mating 
these hermophroditic animals effect 
reciprocal insemination, and this is 
made more certain if the members of 
a pair are nearly of a size. Crozier 
has also investigated locomotion in 
several gasteropods and has discov- 
ered a method new for these animals 
(ibid., 359). The snail Xenophora 
moves in a looping manner not dis- 
similar from that of the measuring 
worm. Descriptions are also given of 
the arythmic pedal progression and 
the retrograde pedal waves of several 
species of chitons. In a second con- 
tribution’ to the subject of the effect 
of heat on the egg of Cuwmingia, 
Hoskins (Biol. Bull., xxxv, 260) re- 
ports the suppression of the formation 
of polar bodies in eggs subjected to 
heat immediately after fertilization. 
The result is a cleavage nucleus con- 
taining a triploid amount of chro- 
matin. The chromosomes are com- 
pared in size and number with those 
in eggs treated by heat after polar 
body formation and in parthenogene- 
tic eges. The conclusion reached is 
that the conditions described are not 
in opposition to the theory of the 
individuality of the chromosomes, if 
that theory is given a broad inter- 
pretation. A new species of Ptero- 
pod, Desmopterus pacificus, has been 
discovered by Essenberg (Univ. of 
Cal. Publ., xix, 85) in American 
waters, the first pteropod to be re- 
ported from either the Atlantic or 
Pacific waters of America. A short 
description of the structure and be- 
havior of this species is given. Drew 
(Jour. Morph., xxxii, 379) has pub- 
lished the second paper of a series on 
the sexual activities of the squid, 
Loligo peal. In this contribution he 
describes the structure, ejaculation, 
and formation of the spermatophore. 

Echinodermata.—In a series of 
three papers (Biol. Bull., xxxvi, 1) 


Just has published the results of ex- 
periments on the fertilization reac- 
tions of the “sand-dollar” Echinar- 
achnius parma. The cortical response 
of the egg to insemination, the rdle 
of fertilizin in straight and cross fer- 
tilization, and the nature of the 
activation of the egg by butyric acid 
are the topics considered. 
Bibliography.—Unfortunately there 
are no bibliographic or abstract jour- 
nals devoted to invertebrate morphol- 
ogy. Certain types of literature will 
be found listed in the Index Medicus 
“Abstracts of Bacteriology,” and in 
the journals above mentioned. The 
Wistar Institute publishes  biblio- 
graphic and abstract cards of papers 
that appear in the Journal of Mor- 
phology, Journal of Experimental Zo- 
dlogy, Journal of Anatomy, Anato- 
mical Iecord, and Biological Bulletin. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
E. Porter FELT 


Wings.—Most insects are winged, 
and the bewildering modifications 
and the homologies of these important 
organs are exhaustively discussed and 
profusely illustrated in the Wings of 
Insects (Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock 
Publishing Co.,) by J. H. Comstock, a 
veteran investigator and teacher, who 
with his associates worked for years 
on these organs. This volume, sum- 
marizing these studies in a most com- 
prehensive manner, constitutes a real 
contribution to science and at the 
same time gives the world a consistent 
nomenclature for wing structures. 

Taxonomy.—G. C. Crampton, a 
well known investigator along mor- 
phologic and taxonomic lines, has in 
his “Notes on the Ancestry of the 
Diptera, Hymenoptera and Other In- 
sects Related to the Neuroptera” 
(Trans. Ent. Soe. Lond., 1919) pre- 
sented an excellent summary of his 
views on classification. He regards 
the Neuroptera as descendants of an- 
cestors more directly related to the 
members of the Plecopteroid super- 
order and ultimate descendants from 
forbears related to the Ephemerid 
group. Insects related to the Neu- 
roptera fall into two superorders, 
Panneuroptera and Panhomoptera. 

Odonata.—Dragon flies are highly 
specialized along certain lines, and 
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Whedon in an exhaustive paper on 
the “Comparative Morphology and 
Possible Adaptations of the Abdomen 
in the Odonata” (Trans. Am. Ent. 
Soc., xliv, No. 4) has given us a care- 
ful study of both adults and larvae in 
an effort to explain the origin of the 
elongated abdomen as a group char- 
acter and the further modification or 
adaptation of the type form to meet 
environmental conditions. He con- 
cludes that the elongated abdomen 
may be related to flight by controlling 
the position of the center of gravity, 
in functioning as a rudder ‘and in 
modifying the contour. He finds that 
the three important groups of 
Odonata have in both the larva and 
the imago followed distinct and dif- 
ferent lines of specialization, the lar- 
vae of the higher groups being more 
intricately adapted to aquatic exist- 
ence and the adults much better fitted 
for aerial existence. 

Insect Galls—The “Key to Ameri- 
can Insect Galls” (KE. Porter Felt, 
N.Y. State Mus. Bull., 200) is a com- 
prehensive tabulation of these inter- 
esting deformities, some 1,400 in num- 
ber, and since the work is profusely 
illustrated and the galls grouped ac- 
cording to plants upon which they 
oceur, it is comparatively easy to 
identify most of those found in this 
comntry. 

Wasps.—The Mason Wasps _ by 
Fabre, translated by de Matteos 
(Dodd, Mead), makes another of the 
delightful volumes by this popular 
and noted French naturalist available 
to American readers. 

Pyrausta.—The “Aquatic Adapta- 
tions of Pyrausta penitalis” by 
Welch (Ann. Ent. Soc. Am., xii, No. 
3) discusses the modifications of a 
terrestrial type to aquatic conditions. 
The larva feeds upon Nelumba lutea, 
the newly hatched caterpillars feeding 
under a silken web which affords pro- 
tection against dislodgement by wave 
action, while the older larvae have a 
well developed, efficient type of sur- 
face swimming and can withstand 
submergence for about an hour and a 
half. Although pupation occurs in 
the petiole of the plant below water 
level and prolonged submergence is 
fatal, protection is provided not only 
by the walls of the plant and the for- 
mation of a firm silken cocoon, but 


also by the construction at the. top of 
the tunnel of a special cap which ex- 
cludes water and later permits the es- 
cape of the adult. 

Catocala.—The genus Catocala, on 
account of the large size and at- 
tractive coloring of the species, has 
long been a favorite with colleetors of 
Lepidoptera. Barnes and MceDun- 
nough have rendered a material ser- 
vice to science in making it possible 
to publish Illustrations of the North 
American Species of the Genus Cato- 
cala by William Beutenmuller, with 
additional Plates and Text (Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. S., iii, Pt. 1), 
since by so doing they have given to 
the public a most admirable series of 
figures of these beautiful moths and 
of some of their larvae and work. 

Crane Flies.—The “Crane Flies of 
New York: Part 1, Distribution and 
Taxonomy of the Adult Flies” (Cor- 
nell Univ. Agr. Exp: Station, Mem. 
25) is one of the most interesting and 
comprehensive monographs on Diptera 
that has appeared during recent 
years. It is a real contribution to 
science and has placed our knowledge 
of the Tipulidae upon a most satis- 
factory basis. It is understood that 
the author has an equally comprehen- 
sive paper upon the “Biology and 
Phylogeny of Crane Flies” to be pub- © 
lished in the near future. 

Gall Midges.—In his “Studies of 
Gall Midges, VI,” (N. Y. State Mus. 
Bull, 202, App.) Felt has continued 
his monographic account of the Itoni- 
didae, better known as the Ceci- 
domyiidae, this paper being limited to 
approximately half of the tribe 
Itonididinariae, the remainder pre- 
sumably to appear in the next report. 
The paper contains a key to all the 
genera of this large and very complex 
tribe, together with keys for the 
separation of the American species of 
the genera discussed. The same au- 
thor in his ‘New Philippine Gall 
J idges with a Key to the Itonididae” 
(Phil. Jour. Science, xiii, No. 6) has 
given keys for the separation of the 
subfamilies, tribes and genera of the 
world. 

Bark Beetles.—The bark beetles, 
Scolytidae or Ipidae, are very diffi- 
cult to classify, and the appearance 
of “Canadian Bark Beetles,” Pt. HH, 
by Swaine (Can. Dept. Agr., Ent. 
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Bur., Bull. 14) marks an important 
step, since it is the only recent, com- 
prehensive account of the group. A 
large series of most excellent illustra- 
tions of the insects, their structures 
and work, add very greatly to the 
value of this admirable contribution. 

Aphids.—The Aphididae or plant 
lice are extremely interesting. Swain 
(Univ. of Cal. Publ. Tech. Bull. 3, 
No. 1) in his “Synopsis of the 
Aphididae of California” has given us 
an excellent synopsis of this difficult 
group, keys for the separation of 
genera and species, a table of host 
plants and a detailed index being 
part of this study of nearly 200 
species. He has also included a 
translation of Van der Goot’s “Key to 
the Genera and Tribes of Aphididae.” 
A study of the “Plant Lice injuring 
the Foliage and. Fruit of the Apple” 
Doctor Matheson (Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Exp. Station Mem. 24), although 
dealing with economic insects, is 
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largely systematic, since special atten- 
tion is given to the characters sepa- 
rating all stages of the three aphids, 
namely, Aphis pomi, A. sorbi, A. ave- 
nae, a problem by no means easy when 
complicated life histories are involved. 
A series of colored plates illustrate 
most admirably the differences be- 
tween the various stages of the differ- 
ent species. The author has also 
given careful descriptions of all 
stages, together with extensive data 
upon the biology of the three species, 
and has worked out the complicated 
synonymy. 

Be Sely’s Catalogue. —It is a plea- 
sure to note that activity on the 
monumental Catalogue Systematique 
et Descriptif des Collections Zodlogi- 
ques du baron Edm. de Selys Long- 
champs (Brussels) has been resumed 
by the distribution of the fasciculus 
on the Libellulinae by Dr. Ris. Work 
upon this magnificent undertaking 
was suspended during the war. 


VERTEBRATE PALMHONTOLOGY 


Wink 


Fishes—A large and well illus- 
trated “‘Catalogue of the Fossil Fishes 
in the Museum of the Buffalo Insti- 
tute of Natural Sciences” is published 
in the Bulletin of the Institute, 1918, 
by L. Hussakof and W. L. Bryant. 
Most of the specimens are from the 
Devonian formations within 50 miles 
of Buffalo. The authors describe the 
swarming faunas of arthrodires, 
ptyctodonts, and early sharks, and 
give a new restoration of the skull 
and dorsal armor of Dinichthys. 
Another important faunal _ study, 
illustrated with numerous plates, is 
Fossil Fishes of Southern California 
(Leland Stanford Junior  Univ., 
1919), which includes one paper by 
David Starr Jordan on the fossil 
fishes of the Soledad deposits (Mio- 
cene?) and two by Drs. Jordan and 
Gilbert on the fossil fishes of the 
Miocene’ (Monterey) and Pliocene 
formations. 

A new and authoritative restora- 
tion of the skull of Osteolepis, a 
Devonian fish of great interest on ac- 
count of its possible relationships 
with the piscine ancestors of the land- 
living vertebrates, is given by Edwin} 
S. Goodrich in the Linnzan Society’s 


| Journal (Zodlogy) 


GREGORY 


(1919). In this 
connection another valuable item is B. 
Petronievics’ restudy of the pectoral 
fin of Husthenopteron (Ann. and Mag. 
of Nat. Hist., ix, 1918), in which he 
goes a step further than earlier au- 
thors in the attempt to homologize 
certain parts of the pectoral fin of 
this fish with the digits and carpal 
elements of four-footed vertebrates. 

Amphibia.—A_ fossil salamander 
(Ototriton) from the Bridger Eocene 
is described by F. B. Loomis (Am. 
Jour. Sci., March, 1919). This dis- 
covery is of interest on account of the 
extreme rarity of fossil amphibia in 
the early Tertiary deposits, and for 
its bearing on the past geographic dis- 
tribution of the salamanders, which 
thus appear to be indigenous in the 
northern hemisphere. A most im- 
portant memoir on the structure, evo- 
lution, and origin of the amphibia, by 
D. M. 8. Watson, is being published 
in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London. Part I 
deals with the evolution and classifi- 
cation of the varied labyrinthodonts 
of the orders Rhachitomi and Stereo- 
spondyli, which are among the oldest 
known. four-footed animals. 
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Reptiles—The long series of geo- 
graphical formations of the Karroo 
system of South Africa extends from 
the Upper Carboniferous, through 
the Permian and Triassic, into the 
Jurassic, an enormous period of time, 
marked by many successive zones of 
reptile life. An excellent review of 
this faunal succession is given by 
S. H. Haughton (Trans. Geol. Soc. 
So. Africa, xxii, 1919). He traces 
the rise and differentiation of the 
numerous groups of mammal-like 
reptiles, some of which were evolving 
toward the mammals, and _ notices 
also the other reptiles, one of which 
(Euparkeria) may be related to the 
common ancestors of the birds, dino- 
saurs, and pterodactyls. In another 
paper (Ann. So. Afr. Mus., xii, 1918) 
Haughton continues his investigations 
of the skull and braincase of the 
mammal-like reptiles (Therapsida) 
belonging to several suborders. This 
line of work.is rapidly clearing up 
the evolution and relationships of 
these most important groups. 

The most primitive known reptile, 
Seymouria, from the Permo-Carboni- 
ferous of Texas, almost bridges the 
gap between amphibia and _ reptilia. 
D. M. Watson gives a final descrip- 
tion of this animal in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London 
(1919), accompanied by many valu- 
able figures and reconstructions of the 
skull and skeleton. With regard to 
the more specialized Permo-Carbonif- 
erous reptiles, E. C. Case describes a 
mounted skeleton of Hdaphosaurus 
eruciger in the geological collection 
of the University of Michigan (Occa- 
sional Papers Mus. Zo6l. Univ. of 
Michigan, No. 62). Referring to the 
enormous development of the neural 
spines on the neck and back of the 
reptile, the author is of the opinion 
that they are “a case of physiological 
overgrowth starting from smaller 
spines in some ancestral form in which 
they were of advantage.” The faunal 
and environmental relations of the 
American Permo-Carboniferous rep- 
tiles and amphibians are discussed by 
the same author in the Journal of 
Geology (Sept.-Oct., 1918), and still 
more fully in a Carnegie Institution 
memoir on the environment of verte- 
brate life in the late Paleozoic in 
North America, which deals also with 


the geography of those periods. A 
beautiful mounted skeleton of Dime- 
troden gigas in the U. S. National 
Museum is described by C. W. Gil- 
more (Proc. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., 1919). 

The place of the Chelonia in the 
classification of the reptiles is dealt 
with by the eminent herpetologist G. 
A. Boulenger in Comptes rendus 
(t. 167, p. 514). In contrast to 
Williston and Watson, as well as to 
earlier authors, Boulenger holds that 
the continuous skull roof of certain 
turtles is a secondary, not a primary, 
character, and that instead of the or- 
der. having been derived from the 
Eunotosauria andjeventually from the 
Cotylosauria, it is more nearly re- 
lated to the Rhynchocephalia. The 


paper, although very brief, cites con- 


siderable evidence in favor of this. 
view. The opposite view, that the 
roofed temporal region is primitive, 
is favored by the conditions lately 
recorded in the Triassic chelonian 
Stegochelys (Triassochelys). Copies 
of Jaekel’s memoir on this ‘highly im- 
portant type (published in 1916 in 
the Berlin Paldéontologische Zeit- 
schrift) have recently reached this 
country and reveal clearly for the first 
time the interr +1 skeleton of these old- 
est known chelonians. 

A newly mounted skeleton of the 
armored dinosaur Stegosaurus in the 
U. 8. National Museum is described 
by C. W. Gilmore (Proc. U. 8S. Nat. 
Mus., liv., 383), who also publishes a 
new restoration of Triceratops with 
notes on the osteology of this genus 
(ibid., Iv, 97). A new family 
(Psalisauride) of dinosaurs proyi- 
sionally referred to the Stegosauria, 
possessing a relatively small but very 
thick skull roof (Stegoceras), is de- 
scribed in a posthumous paper by L. 
M. Lambe (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
Ser. III, xit, 1918). His death is a 
great loss to Canadian paleontology. 

The dinosaurs were divided by See- 
ley into the Saurischia, or those with 
a reptilian type of pelvis, and the 
Ornithischia, or those with a birdlike 
type of pelvis. W. K. Gregory 
(Copeia, May 7, 1919) attempts to 
interpret these divergent types in 
terms of adaptation, with reference 


to the probable arrangement of the- 


muscles and different modes of moy- 
ing the hind limbs. 
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Birds.—A new and interesting res- 
toration of the famous Archeopteryx 
by E. W. Berry (Scientific Monthly, 
Oct., 1918) represents this most 
primitive of birds as a fish catcher, 
and at the same time gives:a correct 
restoration of the Jurassic lagoon of 
Solenhofen. 

Mammals.—The fossil mammals of 
the Lower Eocene Wasatch and Wind 
River basins (Wyoming) are repre- 
sented in the American Museum of 
Natural History by great collections 
which are being described hy W. D. 


Matthew and Walter Granger. Part 
V of this series (Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., xxxviii, 565), by Dr. 


Matthew, deals with the insectivores 


‘(continued), rodents, and edentates. 


In the section on the _ edentates 
the author describes the skull and 
skeleton of a new genus Paleanodon, 


’ representing an intermediate subor- 
_ der, 


Paleanodonta, between Tenio- 
donta, or Ganodonta, and the Xenar- 
thra, or typical American edentates of 
later ages. Many excellent compara- 
tive figures are also given in support 
of the view that the modern Pholi- 
dota or Manis group are also an off- 
shoot of the primitive Paleanodonts. 
The paper closes with a very clear 
diagram illustrating the geological 
succession and phylogeny of the eden- 
tates, as understood by the author. 
The Tubulidentata (Aardvarks), he 
states, show no evidence of derivation 
from this group, and may possibly be 
an offshoot from the Creodont-Condy- 
larth group of primitive placentals. 

In 1904 Dr. Matthew published an 
article on the “Arboreal Ancestry of 
the Mammalia” (Am. Nat., xxxviii, 
813) in which he accepted the views 
of Huxley, Dollo, and Bensley regard- 
ing the arboreal ancestry of the mar- 
supials and concluded that the placen- 
tals likewise are of arboreal origin. 
This conclusion is contested by J. W. 
Gidley in a brief article on the sig- 
nificance of divergence of the first 
digit in the primitive mammalian 
foot (Jour. Wash. Acad. Science, ix, 
273). Perhaps his main contention 
is that the divergence of the first 
digit of the hand and foot in primi- 
tive mammals is not an arboreal 
adaptation, but has been inherited 
from the spreading foot of primitive 
reptiles. 


The Tertiary Mammalian faunas of 
the Mohave Desert are described by 
J.C. Merriam (Univ. of Cal. Publ., in 
Geol., xi, 438). The Mohave area is 
in the southern part of the Great 
Basin province which lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Coast 
Range, of the Pacific Coast province. 
Two faunas are described from this 
area, first, the Barstow, from near 
the center of the Mohave area, and 
second, the Ricardo, in and west of 
the El Paso Range. In brief, both 
were open country faunas with a large 
representation of grazing animals and 
of the carnivores that fed upon them. 
The principal problem of the work is 
the determination of the approximate 
position of these two faunas in the 
geological scale. The fauna of the 
Barstow has few, if any, species in 
common with that of the Ricardo, and 
is of a distinctly older type. Its 
nearest relationships are with the 
faunal assemblage of the Cedar 
Mountain region of southwestern 
Nevada, from which it possibly differs 
somewhat in stage. The author con- 
cludes that the Barstow fauna is of 
Upper Miocene age, and that the 
Ricardo stage is not far from that of 
the Pinole Tuff-Orinda fauna of the 
San Francisco Bay region, but may be 
somewhat earlier; it corresponds to 
perhaps a part of the Snake Creek 
fauna of Nebraska and to the Lower 
Pliocene Hipparion fauna of China, 
the Siwaliks, and Pikermi. 

A mounted skeleton of Moropus 
cooki, the “clawed” perissodactyl un- 
gulate of the Lower Miocene of 
Nebraska, is figured by H. F. Osborn 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sciences, July, 
1919). The same author also figures 
a mounted skeleton of a four-tusked 
mastodon, Megabelodon, from the 
Middle Pliocene of Texas. He con- ° 
cludes that: 


In these animals we find proof of nearly 
direct linear descent from the Pala@o- 
mastodon of the Fayim [Hgypt], but that 
by reason of the elongate rostrum of the 
mandible Paleomastodon is far too spe- 
cialized in the longirostral direction to 
be ancestral to the Proboscidea in gen- 
eral and must be removed from its gen- 
eralized position and be regarded as the 
ancestor of the long-jawed mastodons 
only. 


From the Huerfano Basin of Colo- 
rado (Lower and Middle Eocene) Pro- 
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fessor Osborn describes several new 
titanotheres, including the pygmy 
race, Hotatanops minimus, a new and 
progressive species of Lambdotheriwm 
and a forerunner of long-nosed ti- 
tanotheres of later epochs, named Ho- 
metarhinus (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 1919). 

Origin of the West Indies and their 
Vertebrate Faunas.—Since the New 
York Academy of Sciences began its 
zoological and geological survey some 
years ago, the fauna and geologic his- 
tory of the Antilles have been studied 
in the field and in the laboratory by 
many investigators. In the Bulletin 
of the Geological Society of America, 
1918, there is a _ series of brief 
memoirs dealing more or less with 
this subject by T. W. Vaughan, F. H. 
Knowlton, T. W. Stanton, E. W. 
Berry, W. K. Trelease, and .W. D. 
Matthew. The last-named author 
also deals elsewhere (Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., lviii, 1919) more fully 
with the recent discoveries of fossil 
vertebrates in the West Indies and 
their bearing on the origin of the 
Antillean fauna. On the geologie side 
the problem of correlating the Ter- 
tiary formations exposed in the West 
Indies with those of the mainland is 
being rapidly solved, especially with 
regard to Porto Rico (C. J. Maury, 
Am. Jour. Science, x\viii, 209). 

As to the sources and derivation of 
the faunas and floras of the West 
Indies, most students of the subject 
postulate certain “land bridges” or 
points of contact during Cenozoic 
time between the Antillean land mass 
and Central or South America. 
Vaughan (Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., 1918, 
29) states that “at present there is 
no known geologic evidence against a 
late Miocene or early Pliocene con- 
nection from Anguilla to South Amer- 
ica, or from western Cuba and 
Jamaica to Central America,’ but 
most other geologists, paleobotanists, 
botanists, and zodlogists are more 
positive in their belief of an essenti- 
ally continuous, though not neces- 
sarily direct, land connection between 
the Antillean mass and the conti- 
nents. Dr. Matthew alone defends the 
_ provisional conelusions (1) that the 
Greater Antilles have not at any time 
during the Tertiary been united with 
North America, (2) that they have 
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not at any time during the Tertiary 
been united with South America, (3) 
that the mammalian fauna appears 
to be reduvible to perhaps three 
primary rodent stocks, one or more 
primary ground-sloth stocks, and two 
Insectivora. These he conceives to 
have arrived at various times during 
the Tertiary, the rodents and ground- 
sloths from South or Central America, 
the insectivores from North America, 
by accidents of transportation, of 
which the most probable for the 
mammals would perhaps be the so- 
called ‘natural rafts,’ or masses of 
vegetation dislodged from the banks 
of great rivers ,during floods, and 
drifted out to sea. The probabilities 
of this method of distribution he has 
discussed in his “Climate and Evolu- 
tion” (Ann. N. Y. Acad. Science, 
xxiv, 1915). With regard to the 
rest of the fauna, he says that for 
birds and bats, for the smaller rep- 
tiles, amphibians, fishes, and inverte- 
brates, the problem of oversea trans- 
portation is a much simpler one, and 
that tropical storms, as Wallace 
pointed out, probably play a principal 
part in transportation of very small 
animals or their eggs. 

A.lantic Bridge between North 
America and Africa.—In order to ac- 
count for the known paleontological 
history and present distribution of 
mammals, many authors have assumed 
the existence of trans-Atlantic “land 
bridges” at various periods during the 
Tertiary. The latest defender of a 
trans-Atlantic land bridge is L. Jo- 
leaud, of the University of Paris. His 
studies of the late Tertiary and Qua- 
ternary mammals of North Africa, to- 
gether with certain geologie data, lead 
him to conclude ((Momptes rendus, 
168, 1918, pp. 177, 310, 412, 955) that 
shortly before the Upper Miocene 
there was a line of emerged land ex- 
tending from the West Indies to 
Spain and Morocco. Across this the 
Hipparions traveled from Florida to 
Europe and Africa, at the same time 
spreading also in an opposite direc- 
tion to California. Shortly after- 
ward the hippotragine antelopes fol- 
lowed the same rovte. Reactions of 
American paleontologists to this hy- 
pothesis may be awaited with interest. 

Paleopathology.—The geologic his- 
tory of disease is treated by R. L. 
4 
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Moodie, who is attempting a “syn- 
thesis of paleontology and medical 
history,” in a number of articles 
published during the last two years 
(Ann. Med. Hist., 1917, Scientific 
Monthly, Sept., 1918, Am. Nat., Aug.- 
Sept., 1918, Science, Dec. 20, 1918). 
In large collections of vertebrate fos- 
sils a few bones showing pathological 
lesions will occasionally be observed. 
From a macrosmatic and microsmatic 
examination of these lesions Moodie 
has endeavored to identify the char- 
acter of the disease that produced 
them. In his table entitled “Geo- 


logic Evidence of Paleopathology” he 
lists the forms of disease observed in 
their geologic sequence. He con- 
cludes “that disease is much more 
prevalent at the present time than 
ever before in the history of the 
world,” and that according to present 
evidence disease is, from the geologic 
standpoint, of relatively recent 
origin, and has afflicted the inhabi- 
tants of the earth for only the last 
quarter of the earth’s history, that is, 
according to Moodie’s estimate, for 
the ‘ast 25,000,000 out of a possible 
100,000,000 years. 


BOTANY 
B. M. Duacar 


Physiology.—Increased attention is 
being devoted to the important prob- 
Jem of the carbohydrate economy of 
plants and carbohydrate metabolism. 
In this field Spoehr (Carnegie Inst. 
Wash., Publ. 287) has contributed an 
epochal paper with reference to the 
properties of certain carbohydrates, 
their réles and equilibrium relations 
in the cacti. Of particular interest is 
the report of glucuronic acid as a 
plant constituent and its relation to 
earbohydrate economy. The signifi- 
cance among hydrophile colloids of 
pentosans is emphasized. Appleman 
and Arthur (Jowr. Agr. Research, 
xvii, 137) have followed sugar de- 
pletion in green sweet corn during 
storage, determining the effects of 
different temperatures, the factors af- 
fecting sugar equilibrium, and the 
dominant réle of polysaccharid con- 
densation rather than respiration in 
the depletion process. 

It has been found by Haas (Bot. 
Gaz., Ixvii, 347) that respiration (the 
evolution of carbon dioxide) by Lam- 
inaria after death may be greater 
than in the normal living condition, 
death in the experimental cases being 
induced by the action of alcohol and 
other killing agents. Fred, Peters, 
and Davenport (Jour. Biol. Chem., 
xxxix, 347) give valuable data on the 
fermentation of xylose by bacteria iso- 
lated from silage, sauerkraut, and ma- 
nure, a process not effected by the 
usual laboratory organisms. The 
main products are acetic and lactic 
acids. Williams (ibid., xxxvili, 465) 
and Bachmann (ibid., xxxix, 235) 


give evidence that certain yeasts ex- 
hibit vitamine requirements for nor- 
mal growth and fermentative actiy- 
ity. A new species of bacteria, B. 
acetethylicum, which produces pri- 
marily acetone and ethyl alcohol 
(from starch and sugar), is described 
by Northrup, Ashe, and Senior (ibid., 
1). Palmer and Kempster (ibid., 
299, 313, 331) fail to find any rela- 
tion between plant carotinoids in 
the diet and the growth, reproduction, 
and fecundity of fowls, presenting 
also many subsidiary facts of interest 
respecting the influence of such caro- 
tinoids of plant origin on poultry pig- 
mentation. 

Progress in the study of plant 
pathology is most convincing when 
the physiological relations of host 
and parasite are considered. Recent 
studies emphasize the importance of 
this aspect, and the investigation 
made by Rose (Bot. Gaz., Ixvii, 105) 
of apple canker is an extended study 
of healthy and diseased apple bark 
with respect to changes in H-ion con- 
centration and of oxidase and cata- 
lase activity, supplemented by appro- 
priate chemical analyses. Particu- 
larly interesting determinations have 
been made by Webb (Ann. Mo. Bot. 
Garden, vi, 201) of the H-ion concen- 
tration most favorable to the germina- 
tion of certain fungi, including several 
parasitic forms, the latter being not- 
ably dependent upon relatively high 
active acidity. 

MacDougal, Richards, and Spoehr 
(Bot. Gaz., Ixvii, 405) from a variety 


of investigations, many of which were 
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made at the Desert Botanical Labora- 
tory, conclude that in desert succu- 
lents many hexose polysaccharids are 
converted into pentosans with a high 
hydration capacity. This pentosan 
content is accompanied by permanent 
succulence, and instead of acidity be- 
ing a direct result of succulence, it is 
more likely that high acid residues 
are related under these conditions to 
a metabolism favorable to pentose for- 
mation. Interesting growth relations 
and correlations in the lemon have 
been developed by Reed (Jowr. Agr. 
Research, xvii, 153), who, recogniz- 
ing the cyclic fruiting and vegetative 
activities of this tree; discusses the 
seasonal distribution of fruit buds, 
the relations of size and productive- 
ness of inflorescences, the time period 
in fruit development as affected by 
the season of bud appearance, and 
the numerical ratio of flower buds to 
mature fruit. The importance of sul- 
phur as a plant nutrient and the value 
of additional amounts in plant pro- 
duction is emphasized by Miller 
(1bid., 87). The climatic factors pre- 
venting effective pollination of the 
plum are found by Dorsey (ibid., 103) 
to be rain and low temperature, the 
former preventing pollen dissemina- 
tion and the latter retarding pollen 
tube growth. In explaining certain 
growth relations in the Chinese lemon 
Reed and Halma (Univ. of Cal. Publ. 
in Agr. Scierce, iv, 99) advance the 
theory that apical shoots produce a 
growth-inhibiting substance which 
appears to move basally in erect 
shoots and downward in horizontal 
shoots, perpetuating a condition of 
dormancy in the buds to which it is 
accessible. Hxamining the effects of 
chlorides on plant growth, Totting- 
ham (Jour. Am. Soc. Agron., xi, 1) 
confirms the experience of previous in- 
vestigators to the effect that the plant 
response in respect to chlorides is 
most diverse, dependent upon the kind 
of plant, climatic conditions, and 
doubtless upon a variety of other fac- 
tors. 

The second edition of Bechhold’s 
valuable but bold attempt to apply 
more extensively the results of col- 
loidal research in the phenomena of 
life has been translated by Bullowa 
(Colloids in Biology and Medicine). 
Three of the four parts of the work 


are devoted to the properties of biocol- 
loids and to the organism as a col- 
loidal system, so that it is distinctly 
of physiological interest. Duggar and 
Dodge (Ann. Mo. Bot. Garden, vi, 61, 
179) have utilized the colorimeter in 
the accurate determination of the H- 
ion concentration of pigmented or col- 
ored plant juices and _ decoctions. 
Considerable activity has been mani- 
fest in the study of the physiology of 
the fungi, and the following serve to 
indicate some of the directions of this 
research. Factors influencing the 
stimulative action of zine sulphate 
is. reported by Steinberg (Bull. Tor- 
rey Bot. Club, xlvi, 1). Schmitz 
(Ann. Mo. Bot. Garden, vi, 93) points 
out that the decay of timber by rot 
fungi may be facilitatea by the pres- 
ence of ordinary bacteria of decay, 
but not by cellulose-dissolving forms. 
Growth relations of certain wood-de- 
stroying forms are developed by Zel- 
ler, Schmitz, and Duggar. (2bid., 137, 
183, 193). Studying the fermenta- 
tion organisms of Califormia grapes, 
Cruess (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Agr. 
Science, iv) finds that undesirable 
organisms enormously outnumber the 
true wine yeasts, a method of sup- 
pressing undesirable forms is sug: 
gested, and it is recommended (be-~ 
lated) that pure selected yeasts 
should be used in the wineries. 
Morphology and Taxonomy of 
Thallophytes and Bryophytes.—A 
useful working key to the genera of 
North American algae has been pre- 
pared by Collins (Tufts College Stud- 
ies, iv, No. 8). This provides a guide 
to genera, not involving technical clas- 
sification, for the author’s Green Algae 
of North America and for De Toni’s 
Sylloge Algarum in respect to green, 
brown, and red algae. Gardner (Univ. 
of Cal. Publ. in Bot., vi, 38, 487) has 
published further numbers of his 
“New Pacific Coast Marine Algae,” 
describing 24 new species. As a re- 
sult of careful and extended cytolog- 
ical study, Allen (Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soe., lviii, 289) demonstrates the ex- 
istence of definite sex.chromosomes in 
Spherocarpos, which renders particu- 
larly desirable further studies on dio- 
ecious masses and likewise on dioeci- - 
ous algae. The studies of Wolfe 
(Jour. Elisha Mitchell Scientific Soc., 
xxxiv, 78) elucidate problems of alter- 
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nation and parthenogenesis in Pa- 
diaa, showing that tetraspores pro- 
duce only male and female plants, and 
fertilized eggs produce tetrasporic 
plants. 

The most conspicuous and detailed 
account of any subdivision of the Bas- 
idiomycetes published during the year 
is Kaufmann’s illustrated A garicaceae 
of Michigan (Mich. Geol. and Biol. 
Survey Publ., 26). This work reveals 
a close study of living and dried ma- 
terial, and the author’s interpreta- 
tions will be appreciated by all my- 
ecologists. An illustrated contribution 
to the Hydnums of North Carolina by 
Coker (Jour. Elisha Mitchell Scien- 
tific Soc., xxxiv, 157) will be helpful 

- to all students of this group, which 
evidently is unusually well repre- 
sented in that region. A timely serv- 
ice has been done by Overholts (NV. Y. 
State Museum Bull., “Rept. of the 
State Botanist, 1917,” 67) in present- 
ing an extensive and critical study of 
the species of Poria originally de- 
scribed by Peck, while House, and 
Dearness and House (ibid., 32, 43) de- 
scribe some new and interesting fungi 
of a variety of genera. Burt (Ann. 
Mo. Bot. Garden, vi, 143, 171, 175) 
adds to his earlier account additional 
notes on North American species of 
Merulius, distinguishes an edible gar- 
den Hebeloma, and describes a new 
Protomerulius characterized by more 
minute pores than those of any known 
species. Zeller and Dodge (ibid., 49) 
contribute notes and descriptions of 
some new species in Arcangiella, 
Gymnomyces, and Macowanites of the 
order Hymenogastrales. McDougall 
(Bot. Gaz., Ixvii, 258) finds that the 
development of Stropharia epimyces 
conforms in every way to that de- 
scribed by Atkinson and his students 
for Agaricus and for species of Strc- 
pharia, all being characterized by a 
hymenophore primordium which ap- 
pears while the carpophore is still 
undifferentiated. 

Blasdale (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in 
Bot., vii, 101) lists 237 rusts from 
California, accompanying the list 
with geographical and descriptive 
notes, and Arthur (Bull. Torrey Bot. 
Club, xlvi, 107) continues his descrip- 
tions of new species of Uredineae. 
Beach (Am. Jour. Bot., vi, 1) has 
demonstrated biologic specialization 


in the genus Septoria, and inasmuch 
as such specialization has now been 
established for a variety of families, 
and since the existence of analogous 
forms has been established for cer- 
tain saprophytic fungi, it may be as- 
sumed that the progress of research 
tends constantly to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of strains in the fungi gen- 
erally. Studying the fungi cultivated 
by termites, Brown (Philippine Jour. 
Science, CO. Bot., xiii, 223) finds sterile 
Xylaria-like structures and assumes 
the presence of X. nigripes. At the 
same time he finds the agarie Colly- \ 
bia albuminosa growing from the 
nests, thus tending to confirm the 
earlier findings of Petch. The anom- 
alous genus Actinomyces has been 
studied with much care by Drechsler 
(Bot. Gaz., |xvii, 65). These notable 
soil organisms including the form of 
potato scab, were obtained from a va- 
riety of sources. Although several 
distinct structural types are found, 
the author establishes almost beyond 
controversy the fungous nature of 
these organisms; he finds no evidence 
for regarding them as representing a 
transition between the bacteria and 
the higher fungi, and assigns them to 
the hyaline Hyphomycetes. Tanner’s 
Bacteriology. and Mycology of Foods 
(Wiley) is rather less a compendium 
of “food microbiology” than selected 
chapters in technical mycology for ad- 
vanced students in home economics. 
As such, however, it has a field of 
usefulness. 

Morphology and Taxonomy of 
Vascular Flants—Although taxono- 
mic studies have been actively pur- 
sued curing 1919, relatively little has 
been published in the way of regional 
floras. State and Federal encourage- 
ment of this type of work is much 
needed. With the assistance of other 
botanists of Washington, Hitchcock 
and Standley (Contr. U. S. Nat. 
Herb., xxi) have completed a Flora 
of the District of Columbia and Vicin- 
ity. This publication is amply pro- 
vided with keys for the determination 
of families and species, and an at- 
tempt is made to use such simple lan- 
guage that the layman may find the 
work of assistance in plant identifica- 
tion. The total number of species in- 
cluded is 1,630. A small flora of the 
pine belt of the San Antonio Moun- 
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tains (a natural subdivision of the 
San Gabriel Mountains) of southern 
California has been prepared - by 
Johnston (Plant World, xxii, 71). 
Continuing his notes on new and note- 
worthy . Philippine plants, Merrill 
(Philippine Jour. Science, O. Bot., 
xiii, 263) describes 84 new species, 
widely distributed in the various fam- 
ilies. The same author publishes 
notes (ibid., 123) on. the flora of Loh 
Fau Mt., Kwangtung, China, from 
which it is apparent that the southern 
portion of China is entirely , inade- 
quately explored. He has also com- 
pleted (ibid., 67) the descriptions of 
new species of Bornean plants prelim- 
inary to the publication of a “biblio- 
graphic enumeration” of the Bornean 
flora. Continuing a report of the 
phytogeography of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region (Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, 
Ixvi, 295) Rydberg treats in this pa- 
per the distribution of montane 
plants, and for the purpose divides the 
northern Rockies (northward of Wy- 
oming) into eight districts and the 
southern Rockies (extending from the 
latter to northern New Mexico) into 
four districts. Of the 1,900° species 
found, less than 13 per cent. are trans- 
continental, and including the latter 
the number of species common to the 
Rockies and to the, Pacific mountains 
is about 43 per cent. 

The most extensive taxonomic mon- 
ograph of the year is Volume 1 of a 
report on the Cactaceae by Britton and 
Rose (Carnegie Inst., Wash., Publ. 
No. 248, 1). This report covers the 
tribe Pereskieae and to a large extent 
the tribe Opuntieae. The work is cop- 
iously illustrated, and it is intended 
to make a complete investigation of 
the family, not limited to American 
species. Fernald (Rhodora, xxi, 1) 
maintains the desirability of treating 
in a broad way the genus Arenaria 
with the elimination as genera of sey- 
eral proposed segregates. He (ibid., 
41) reviews the distribution of Pinus 
Banksiana and Thuja occidentalis, re- 
viving the discussion of the import- 
ance of the presence or absence of lime 
in plant distribution. Many addi- 
tional notes have been published upon 
the New England flora, some of the 


more important articles treating the 
section Capillaria of genus Panicum 
(ibid., 110) and the common rasp- 
berry (ibid., 89), of which five varie- 
ties and some additional forms are 
recognized, only one variety being 
new. The discrepancy between the 
taxonomic and the morphological sys- 
tems in plant classifications is erit- 
ically discussed by Conard (Plant 
World, xxii, 59), who offers a tabula- 
tion of orders and families for “ mu- 
tual readjustment.” The practical 
importance of the quadrat method of 
Clements in studying vegetation is 
urged by Weaver (Plant World, xxi, 
267) as a check on superficial general- 
izations by the student worker. 

Studying the embryo and seedling 
of Dioon spinulosum, a eyead unique 
in appearance, with an ovulate stro- 
bilus of great size, Sister Dorety (Bot. 
Gaz., lxvii, 251) finds that the coty- 
ledons vary from two to four in 
number, but the vascular strands of 
all the plant members differ in no 
marked degree from the general cyead 
arrangement. The Living  Oycads 
(Univ. of Chicago Press) is a small 
book by Chamberlain which endeavors 
to present for the teacher and generai 
reader the results of the author’s wide 
experience in the field and laboratory 
with this group of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. 

In a very readable article Berry 
(Plant World, xxi, 284) discusses the 
geologic history of four leguminous 
trees, namely, locust (Iobinia), 
honey locust (Gleditsia), the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree (Gymnocladus), and 
the Judas tree or red bud (Cercis), 
all belonging to the bean family (Pa- 
pilionaceae), which is relatively 
young geologically, having attained 
maximum variation since the begin- 
ning of the Pleistocene glaciation. 
Berry (Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, xlvi, 
285) also describes a new Matonidium 
from Colorado. This genus, together 
with the allied Laccopteris, usually 
regarded as related to the living fam- 
ily Cyatheaceae, has closer affiliations 
with the existing genus Matonia, the 
latter occurring in the Malay Penin- 
sula and in Borneo. Matonidiwm is 
distributed in both hemispheres. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
S. J. MELTZER 


Shock.—Although shock ceased to 
be an urgent practical problem since 
the signing of the armistice in Nov- 
ember, 1918, scientific interest in the 
subject has not ceased. An extended 
review of investigations of the shock 
problem and of theories of shock was 
given in the Yrar Boox for 1918 
(pp. 697-701). The physiological 
literature of the year 1919 contains 
numerous articles on shock, many of 
which will have to be noted in the 
present review of physiology and 
pharmacology (see also Medicine, and 
Surgery, infra) . 

Erlanger, Gesell, and Gasser, (Am. 
Jour. Physiol., xlix, 90) produced 
shock by exposure and handling of 
the intestines and studied the course 
of arterial and venous (systemic and 
portal) _ blood pressures and_ the 
peripheral resistance. Peripheral re- 
sistance is in inverse proportion to 
the venous blood pressure. A fall of 
arterial blood pressure to 50 mm. 
Hg was taken as an indication of the 
presence of shock. Their results, 
briefly stated, were as follows: Ar- 
terial pressure may at first be slightly 
lowered. After some time the pres- 
sure begins to fall and continues to 
fall more or less steadily. The 
average time for coming down to 50 
mm. is about four hours. The fall in 
the systemic venous pressure is in- 
significant. Portal venous pressure, 
however, falls continuously through 
the first two or three hours; it then 
ceases to fall or actually rises slightly 
until the arterial pressure has reached 
a comparatively low level, when the 
portal pressure again begins to de- 
cline. The peripheral resistance, both 
somatic and splanchnic, is increased 
at first, but at about the time the 
arterial pressure starts on its steady 
decline, the peripheral resistance be- 
gins to diminish, and by the time the 


arterial pressure has reached 50 mm. 
Hg the peripheral resistance is below 
normal. But up to the time of death 
the vessels preserve some residual 
tone, and the vaso-motor center shows 
some slight reactivity. A consider- 
able loss of fluid from the exposed 
bowel occurs as a result of transuda- 
tion through the serous surface. The 
initial changes in the circulation can 
thus best be explained upon the as- 


sumption that the effective blood 
volume is reduced. 
Erlanger. and Gasser (ibid., 151) 


studied by their methods the effects 
of temporary anemia induced by 
partial occlusion of the vena cava 
(Jameway and Jackson) and by tem- 
porary obstruction of the aorta. 
With reference to the vena cava, 
Janeway and Jackson produced the 
occlusion by placing a thread upon 
the cava in the thorax, whereas 
Erlanger and Gasser compressed it 
between liver and diaphragm by 
means of a graded clamp. The results 
were practically the same, except that 
Janeway and Jackson state they ob- 
tained shock after 18 hours, whereas 
Erlanger and Gasser obtained it in a 
much shorter time, at an average of 
about five hours. They. divide their 
experiments in two groups. In the 
first, larger group, while the cava is 
occluded, the rise in the venous pres- 
sure causes blood to accumulate in 
the veins, both systemic and portal, 
and the arterial pressure  conse- 
quently falls. The vasomotor center, 
stimulated by the anemia thus pro- 
duced, immediately calls forth a 
peripheral constriction, but later the 
anemia begins to tell on the center 
and its tone begins to give way. The 
moment at which this change takes 
place the tone is increased. The ‘ef- 
fective blood pressure, that is, the 
difference between the arterial and 
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venous pressure, is relatively large; 
the flow of blood, therefore, is rela- 
tively free. When the cava is un- 
clamped within a few hours, the 
arterial - pressure rises at once 
abruptly and then more and more 
slowly, but sooner or later, in less 
than an hour or two, the pressure 
begins to decline, which leads to 
death in the course of some hours. 
In the second group occlusion of the 
cava caused some elevation of the 
systemic, and an enormous eleyation 
of the portal, venous pressure, which 
causes a marked reduction of the 
effective blood pressure. Evidently 
this reduction in the effective blood 
volume is the factor that accounts for 
the lower arterial blood pressure. At 
autopsy the mucosa of the small in- 
.testine is usually of a deep bluish 
red, and the capillaries and the 
venules of the villi are almost in- 
variably enormously distended and 
solidly packed with red corpuscles. 
The aorta was partially occluded in 
the chest just beyond the origin of 
the left subclavian artery. In these 
experiments, therefore, the blood gup- 
ply to the upper part of the body was 
not diminished. The fall of arterial 
pressure to the level of 50 mm. in 
these experiments is due to a reduc- 
tion in the effective volume of blood. 
The gross lesions found in these ani- 
mals were the same as in the animals 
with venous occlusion. The striking 
changes in both kinds of animals is 
the tremendous distention of the 
capillaries and venules of the intesti- 


nal villi with solid masses of red 
corpuscles. Erlanger and Gasser 


conclude from their experiments (1) 
that the failure of the circulation 
after both manipulations is in part 
due to the consequences of “sequestra- 
tion” of corpuscles in the capillaries 
and venules, and (2) that the back 
pressure in the veins is not an es- 
sential factor in the production of 
shock, 

Bainbridge and Trevan stated that 
shock can be produced in animals by 
the continuous injection of adrenalin 
for 20 minutes at such a rate as to 
keep the arterial pressure up to that 
attained by moderate stimulation of 

- sensory nerves. They found that dur- 
ing the injection the arterial pressure 
rose to a high level, that the sys- 
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temic venous pressure either was not 
altered or fell, and that the portal 
pressure rose and remained at a high 
level. Bainbridge and Trevan _ be- 
lieve that the shock in their experi- 
ments was brought about by the ob- 


struction of the flow of blood 
through the liver. Erlanger and 
Gasser (ibid., 345) repeated many 


experiments of Bainbridge and Tre- 
van and gained considerable infor- 
mation bearing upon the so-called 
shock-producing action of adrenalin, 
and upon the action of massive doses 
of adrenalin in general. In the 
course of their investigations they 
were led to study the effect upon the 
circulation of injecting into the portal 
vein toward the liver a suspension of 
lycopodium spores and thus interpos- 
ing a high resistance to the vassage 
of the blood through the liver. Their 
results are as follows: With regard 
to the action of adrenalin, it may be 
said that in general they confirm the 
statement of Bainbridge and Trevan, 
namely, that a prolonged injection 
leads to a shock-like condition in 
which the venous systemic pressure 
shows no constant alteration, whereas 
the portal pressure is markedly in- 
creased during the injection and may 
remain high subsequently. At the 
same time they present evidence that 
accumulation of blood in the portal 
area as a result of the increased por- 
tal hepatic resistance is not in itself 
the cause of the failure of the circula- 
tion; for marked obstruction of the 
hepatic radicals in the liver by the 
injection of a suspension of lycopo 
dium spores may not lead to the 
shock-like failure of the circulation 
that is seen after adrenalin. Erlan- 
ger and Gasser believe that the failure 
of the circulation is to be attributed 
to the extreme slowing of the blood 
flow throughout the body caused by 
the constricting action of adrenalin 
on the arteries. They come to the 
conclusion that the cause of the cir- 
eulatory failure brought about by 
adrenalin is the same as after tem- 
porary partial obstruction of the 
vena cava or of the aorta. This con- 
clusion seems to be justified by the 
fact that the most striking lesion 
found in animals-dying as a result of 
any of these three procedures is alike; 
it consists in a tremendous engorge- 
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ment of the capillaries and venules 
of the villi of the intestines. 

In Gesell’s studies (ibid., xlvii, 
468) shock is considered in a very 
general way as a combined circulatory 
and nutritional disturbance, resulting 
from a number of forms of tissue 
abuse, which, if left to run their 
course, may lead to death. Gessell 
divides the causes of shock into 
initiating and sustaining factors and 
lays a great deal more stress upon 
the volume flow of blood in shock 
than upon the mean blood pressure. 
The two do not have a parallel course; 
for instance, a reduction of volume 
flow amounting to 85 per cent. of the 
initial flow may occur with a con- 
stant head of pressure or with a 
small change in head of pressure, a 
rise as well as a fall. The sudden 
decrease in volume flow may after a 
time be as suddenly checked; with a 
further fall in pressure the flow may 
for a time remain constant, decrease, 
or even increase. The intial decrease 
in volume flow far exceeds that oc- 
curring during the subsequent fall of 
pressure to zero. Gesell compared 
further the effects of hemorrhage with 
that of tissue abuse. Hemorrhage 
and tissue abuse have many points 
in common, but there are also clear 
points that distinguish the two con- 
ditions. Hence, similar principles of 
treatment with certain modifications 
may he applied to hemorrhage and 
to shock. 

E. L. Porter (ibid., 208) studied 
the effect of primary shock produced 
by drawing out the intestines and 
manipulating them with the fingers 
upon the thresholds of flexion and of 
crossed-extension in decerebrated cats. 
Flexion threshold reflex is raised by 
intestinal manipulations; the rise 
begins very promptly, but it returns 
to the initial threshold upon the ces- 
sation of the manipulation. (The 
rise often fails—ll times in 24 ex- 
periments.) The rise in the threshold 
is not due to low blood pressure; 
flexion threshold rise often coincides 
with a rise in blood pressure, and the 
return of the threshold to the initial 
state often occurs while the blood 
pressure continues to fall. The rise 
of the crossed-extension threshold is 
much greater than the rise of the 
flexion threshold. The return to the 


initial threshold is the same in both. 
The rise of the threshold brought 
about by intestinal manipulations in 
decerebrated animals may possibly be 
a phenomenon of inhibition. 

In his studies on experimental sur- 
gical shock Mann (ibid., 231) brings 
out two points of interést. First, 
even under a very deep state of 
anesthesia in which stimulation of 
the central end of the vagus and the 
respiratory center do not react to 
CO., the stimulation of the inhibitory 
nerves of the respiration (central end 
af the laryngeal superior or vagus 
nerves) respond promptly with inhibi- 
tion of respiration which may lead to 
the death of the animal. Mann is in- 
clined to look upon this action of 
ether as an increase of the inhibitory 
function of the respiration (Meltzer). 
Second, all the tissues of one leg were 
ligated except the corresponding 
artery. The removal of the ligature 
was followed by manifestations of 
shock symptoms. Mann assumes 
that the shock-like manifestations are 
brought about by the absorption of 
toxic substances from the abused 
tissues of the ligated leg. 

Stewart and Rogoff (ibid., xlviii, 
22) studied the output of adrenin in 
shock. There are statements in the 
literature to the effect that in condi- 
tions of shock the output of adrenin 
is much increased. In some cases it 
may be even more than 32 times the 
initial output. Stewart and Rogoff 
think that these statements are based * 
upon faulty experimentation. In 
their own studies they found that the 
rate of output of adrenin in dogs and 
eats after the blood pressure had been 
permanently lowered by exposure and 
manipulation of the intestines, by 
partial occlusion of the inferior vena 
cava, by hemorrhage, and by ‘“pep- 
tone” injection, was the same as be- 
fore the lowering of the _ blood 
pressure. 

Gasser, Erlanger, and Meek (ibid., 
1, 31) studied blood-volume changes 
and the effect of gum acacia upon 
their development in shock brought 
on by injections of adrenalin, by 
clamping the aorta or the vena cava 
and by exposure and manipulation of 
the intestines. They found that the 
blood volume was decreased in all: 
forms of experimental shock and after 
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all grades of damage. The effective 
volume of the blood may be reduced 
either by dilatation of the capillaries 
and small veins with greatly de- 
creased slowing of the circulation or 
as the result of transudation of 
plasma, or transudation of plasma 
and jamming of the corpuscles in the 
capillaries and venules, or the latter 
combined with absolute stasis in some 
part of the vascular system or by 
hemorrhage into the tissues, especially 
into the lumen of the intestines. 
They found further that the transuda- 
tion of plasma is greatly opposed by 
injection of 4 cc. per kilogram of 20 
per cent. acacia before traumatization. 
—In the foregoing experiments two 
facts were brought to light, namely, 
that a decrease of blood volume is an 
essential factor in all forms of shock, 
and that an intravenous injection of 
a concentrated solution of gum acacia 
tends to prevent the concentration of 
the blood. These facts induced 
Gasser and Erlanger (ibid., 104) to 
study the best means for restoration 
of the plasma volume. Their experi- 
ments led them to the following re- 
sults. When glucose in 18 per cent. 
solution is injected into the circula- 
tion of a normal animal, the blood 
returns to its normal circulation 
within five to 45 minutes. When gum 
acacia in a concentrated solution is 
injected, the decline of the blood 
volume to normal requires 24% to six 
or more hours. When the concen- 
trated acacia is immediately followed 
by an injection of glucose, the effect 
is much greater than that resulting 
from the injunction of either of the 
two substances alone. Comparable 
results were obtained in animals in 
shock when a strong solution of gum 
acacia is followed by a solution of 
Na, CO., which is isosmotie to 18 per 
cent. glucose. This mixture offers 
the advantage that it sustains the 
alkali reserve.—In a statistical study 
of the treatment of measured trauma 
Erlanger and Gasser (ibid., 119) 
sought to establish the most favorable 
mixture of solutions of gum acacia 
and crystalloids. They employed the 
partial occlusion of the inferior vena 
cava as the standard damage. Forty- 
eight per cent. of untreated animals 
died within 48 hours. The adminis- 
tration of mixtures of acacia with 


sodium bicarbonate did not affect the 
mortality, or rather increased it 
slightly. ‘they finally found that a 
solution consisting of 25 per cent. gum 
acacia in 18 per cent. glucose given 
5 ce. per kilogram of body weight an 
hour proved to be the most favorable 
mixture. Under the administration 
of this mixture the mortality de- 
creased to 24 per cent. within 48 
hours. They believe that their re- 
sults indicate that bicarbonate and 
the high viscosity of a strong acacia 
solution are somewhat harmful in 
traumatized animals; that the 
harmfulness of the strong viscid gum 
can be avoided in part through the 
osmotic action of hypertonic glucose 
subsequently injected but not by bi- 
carbonate; and that when hypertonic 
gum and the hypertonic glucose are 
given simultaneously and slowly so as 
to avoid altogether the period during 
which the high viscosity of the gum 
is hampering the circulation, a maxi- 
mum saving of life can be effected. 
Erlanger and Gasser (Ann. Surq., 
Ixvili, 389) report that their mixture 
was employed in 11 men with a favor- 
able result. 

Mann (Am. Jour. Physiol., 1, 86) 
has an article on the treatment of the 
condition of low blood pressure that 
follows exposure of the abdominal 
viscera. Experimentally he found 
that heat is useful, rebreathing was 
of no importance, and none of the 
drugs usually employed in the treat- 
ment of shock was very effective. 
The best results were obtained from 
injection of fluid media. The data of 
his experiments justify the conclusion 
that none of the artificial solutions 
gives such good results as the use of 
blood. 

Blood Coagulation.—Recent work 
on blood coagulation indicates that at 
least six different substances are con- 
cerned in this process, namely, 
fibrinogen, thrombin, prothrombin, 
ealeium, antithrombin, and thrombo- 
plastic substances. As to the last 
mentioned factor, evidence has been 
obtained to show that the active ma- 
terial in tissue extracts is a phos- 
phatid (cephalin). According to 
Howell and Holt (ibid., xlvii, 328), 
two more substances have to be added 
to the list of fibrin factors. The two 
new substances are designated heparin 
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and pro-antithrombin. (1) Heparin 
is obtained most readily from the 
liver; it is not destroyed at a tem- 
perature of 100° C. It possesses two 


characteristic reactions: first, it re- 


tards or prevents the coagulation of 
blood both in the body and in the 
shed blood; second, it causes a marked 
increase in antithrombin when added 
to blood or serum. It inhibits clot- 
ting mainly by preventing the activa- 
tion of prothrombin to thrombin. 
(2) The mother substance for anti- 
thrombin, the pro-antithrombin, is 
present in plasma and serum in con- 
siderable amounts. It is converted 
promptly to antithrombin by heparin. 
Pro-antithrombin in blood plasma is 
destroyed promptly by heating to 
70° C. 

Internal Secretions.—By a series of 
experiments on dogs and monkeys in 
which the right adrenal was excised 
and the nerves of the left adrenal cut, 
Stewart and Rogoff (ibid., xlviii, 397) 
have demonstrated that the liberation 
of epinephrin from the adrenals is 
not indispensable for life and ‘health. 
Similar results were obtained by 
them in previous experiments upon 
cats and rabbits. 

Investigating the action of drugs 
upon the output of epinephrin from 
the adrenals, Stewart and Rogoff 
(Jour. Phar. and Exp. Ther., xiii, 95) 


found that strychnin causes a marked 
increase in the output of epinephrin 
from the adrenals (in the dog and 
eat), and that the increase is not 
transient but persists for a consider- 
able time——The same authors found 
(ibid., 167) that the intra-vascular 
injection of small volumes of concen- 
trated solutions of sodium carbonate 
causes a temporary increase in the 
rate of liberation of epinephrin from 
the adrenals. They believe that this. 
increase is presumably due to the 
stimulation of the nervous mechanism 
that governs the epinephrin output.— 
In their studies of nicotin Stewart 
and Rogoff (ibid., 283) found that, 
generally speaking, the nicotin effect. 
upon the epinephrin output is the 
converse of the strychnin effect. The 
predominant and by far the most dur- 
able influence of nicotin, whether ad- 
ministered intravenously or hypo- 
dermically, upon the epinephrin out- 
put is a depressant or paralyzing ac- 
tion. The depressant action is pre- 
ceded by a transient stage of excita- 
tion, lasting, as a rule, in these ex- 
periments not longer than from a 
half-minute or less to a minute. In 
this stage the rate of the epinephrin 
output is remarkably increased. The 
brief stage of excitation passes rather 
abruptly into the much more durable 
stage of depression. 


PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 
MartHaA WOLLSTEIN 


Yellow Fever.—The most impor- 
tant and original contribution made 
in the field of bacteriology in the year 
1919 is the isolation of the organism 
that causes yellow fever. As a mem- 
ber of the yellow-fever commission 
of the International Health Board 
Noguchi went to Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
in the summer of 1918. As a result 
of his investigations the etiology of 
yellow fever has been determined. By 
inoculating blood taken from patients 
in the first week of an attack of yel- 
low fever Noguchi was able to trans- 
mit the disease to a limited number 
of guinea pigs. In the blood, liver, 
and kidneys of animals thus experi- 
mentally infected a minute organism 
was demonstrated and given the pro- 
visional name of Leptospira icter- 
cides. In pure culture this organism 


is capable of producing symptoms 
and pathologic changes in guinea. 
pigs similar to those caused by the 
injection of the blood of yellow-fever 
patients, and these lesions and symp- 
toms closely parallel those of human 
yellow fever. They are more pro- 
nounced in guinea pigs than in dogs 
or marmosets. 

Some of the animals that escaped a 
fatal infection with the blood of 
yellow-fever patients, developed mild 
jaundice and fever, and the majority 
of such pigs resisted later infection 
with an organ emulsion or a passage 
strain of Leptospira icteroides. They 
were thus shown to have developed an 
immunity from the first inoculation. 

Noguchi found that only very small 
numbers of Leptospira  icteroides 
could be demonstrated in the blood 
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of yellow-fever subjects, either by the 
dark field or by stained films. From 
three patients out of 11 who were 
tested Leptospira icteroides was cul- 
tivated directly from the blood. The 
urine in 14 cases, on the other hand, 
did not show the organism by dark- 
field examination, and in only one 
instance did suggestive symptoms re- 
sult from animal inoculation with 
urine. In contrast to human cases, 
experimentally infected guinea pigs 
always show Leptospira icteroides in 
the blood, liver, and kidneys 72"hours 
after infection, and sometimes as 
early as 48 hours. The organisms 
cannot be detected by the dark field, 
however, until the fifth day, and they 
are most abundant on the sixth or 
seventh, after which they become fewer 
and disappear before death occurs. 

Leptospira icteroides passes through 
the pores of Berkefeld filters V and N. 
It grows well at 25° to 26° C., and 
remains viable for several months 
without losing its virulence when 
kept at this temperature under suit- 
able conditions. At 37° C., on the 
other hand, it dies out within a few 
weeks, although it grows more 
quickly. The virulence attained by 
some strains is so high that 0.00001 
ce. of a culture could cause typical 
fatal infection in guinea pigs. The 
organism is killed within 10 minutes 
at 55° C.; complete desiccation, or 
freezing and thawing, destroys it. 
Bile and bile salts dissolve the or- 
ganism, but saponin does not. 

The presence of immune substances 
in the form of lysins and protection 
bodies was demonstrated in the serum 
of patients recovering from yellow 
fever by inoculating guinea pigs in- 
traperitoneally with a mixture of con- 
valescent serum and the organism, 
either in pure culture or in the form 
of an organ emulsion. Highty-three 
per cent. of the animals gave a posi- 
tive Pfeiffer (lytic) phenomenon, and 
ultimate protection was afforded some 
of them. (Jour. Hap. Med., xxix, 547, 
565, 585; xxx, 1, 9, 13, 87.) 

Noguehi completed his study by 
confirming the long known fact that 
the stegomyia mosquito is the carrier 
of yellow-fever infection. Although 
very few mosquitoes become carriers, 
because Leptospira circulates in the 
blood of patients in such small num- 


bers, it is nevertheless true that one 
infected mosquito may bite and infect 
many persons. (Jbid., xxx, 401.) 
Influenza.—Although a great deal 
has been written on the subject of 
influenza during the year, no new con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the 
etiology of the disease has been made. 
Lord (Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., Ixxii, 
188) “finds no justification for the 
belief that the epidemic was due to 
B. influenzae.’ Howard (Bull. Johns 
Hopkins Hosp., xxx, 13) is emphatic 
in his statement that B. influenzae 
is not the cause of epidemic influenza. 
Park (Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., xxiii, 
318) is equally certain that Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus cannot be the cause of the 
epidemic of 1918 because of the mul- 
tiplicity of ,strains demonstrated by 
his studies on the agglutination re- 
actions of the bacilli isolaced from 
patients before and’ after death. 
Luecke, Wight, and Kime (Arch. Int. 
Med., xxiv, 154) believe that B. in- 
fluenzae is at least the most important 
indicator of epidemic -'!influenza. 
Spooner, Scott, and Heath (Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc., \xxii, 155) not only 
found that organism in a high per- 
centage of cases studied, frequently 
in pure culture, but also report the 
presence of specific agglutinins for 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus in the serum of 
patients convalescent from the dis- 
ease. Rapoport (ibid., 633) was able 
to demonstrate immune bodies to 
B. influenzae in 54.5 per cent. of 
patients convalescent from influenzal 
pneumonia, while control sera con- 
tained such antibodies in only 9.6 per 
cent. Kolmer, Trist, and Yagle 
(Jour. Inf. Dis., xxiv, 583) found that 
normal, healthy adults gave no evi- 
dence of the presence of antibodies to 
the Pfeiffer bacillus in their blood, 
but 40 to 50 per cent. of influenza 
patients did show such immune bodies 
in the form of complement fixation 
reactions. A smaller number of per- 
sons ill with influenza, only 38 per 
cent., had demonstrable antibodies to 
streptococci and Micrococcus catarr- 
halis in their blood. It is clear that 
until more clean-cut and constant im- 
mune reactions to Pfeiffer’s bacillus 
shall have been proven in the serum 
of patients convalescent and recovered 
from influenza, and until the disease 
itself, not only the complicating pneu- 
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monia, shall have been produced in 
animals, that organism cannot be ac- 
cepted as the cause of influenza. 

A contribution to the biology of 
Pfeiffer’s bacillus was made by Jordan 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., \xxii, 1542), 
who found that the majority of 
strains of this bacillus form indol. 

Pneumonia.—An excellent descrip- 
tion of the pathology of influenzal 
broncho-pneumonia is given by Le 
Count (ibid., 650). He finds the dis- 
tinctive features to be the compara- 
tively small amount of lung substance 
that is solid; the large amount of 
blood-stained fluid in the larynx, 
trachea, bronchi, and often in the 
pleural cavities; the small amount of 
fibrin in the exudate; and_ the 
hemorrhagic nature of the inflamma- 
tion in the early stages, with its 
phlegmonous character later. The 
lining of the medium-sized and small 
bronchi is red at first; later it be- 
comes necrotic, with the presence of 
thin muco-pus. 

E. G. Stillman (Jour. Exp. Med., 
xxix, 25, 1), by means of specific 
agglutination reactions, was able to 
recognize 12 subgroups of atypical 
Type II pneumococcus. Some of these 
subgroups occur in normal mouths 
and others are met with in lobar 
pneumonia, in which disease they 
cause a mortality of 32 per cent. 
The recognition that such subgroups 
of atypical pneumococci exist is most 
important in connection with the 
serum treatment of lobar pneumonia. 

Encephalitis Lethargica.—During 
the year cases of encephalitis lethar- 
gica, erroneously named “sleeping 
sickness,” occurred in various parts 
of the United States. Similar cases 
had been reported in England and 
France in 1918, and in Vienna in 
1917. A relation to influenza was 
suggested by the occurrence of cases 
of this rare form of encephalitis dur- 
ing or soon after the recent epidemic 
and that of 1890, but no etiological 
connection between the two diseases 
could be established. The gross le- 
sions found in the brain at autopsy 
consist of congestion of the meningeal 
vessels and minute hemorrhagic areas, 
rarely confluent, in both the gray and 
the white matter of the subthalamic 
area, throughout the mesencephalon, 


and in the aqueduct. Microscopically 


perivascular exudation was seen and 
also diffuse infiltration of the paren- 
chyma with consequent degeneration 
of some nerve cells. Less marked 
lesions of a similar nature may be 
found in the cortex (Wegeforth and 
Ayer, Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 1xxiii, 
5). It is generally conceded that this 
form of encephalitis is not a mani- 
festation of poliomyelitis. The etiol- 
ogy of the disease is naturally the 
point of greatest interest. Wegeforth 
and Ayer inoculated monkeys with 
material from human cases and ob- 
tained only negative results, 
Strauss, Hirshfeld, and Loewe (WN. Y. 
Med. Jour., cix, 772) reported suc- 
cessful experiments with monkeys, in 
which they produced the clinical 
symptoms and the lesions of enceph- 
alitis lethargica by inoculating hu- 
man material obtained from the naso- 
pharynx during life and from the 
brain after death. Loewe and 
Strauss (Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., 
Ixxiii, 1056) succeeded in cultivating 
a small, globoid, filtrable organism 
from inoculated animals. The _ or- 
ganism has been carried to the twelfth 
generation, and the lesions its inocula- 
tion causes in monkeys and rabbits 
are identical with those found in 
human beings who have died of the 
disease. These results require con- 
firmation, especially as the experi- 
ments reported in detail (Jour. Inf. 
Dis., xxv, 377) are not conclusive. 
(See also Medicine, infra.) 

Streptococci.—A contribution which 
marks a real advance in our knowl- 
edge of streptococci was made by 
Dochez, Avery, and Lancefield (Jour. 
Bap. Med., xxx, 197) as the result of 
a study of human strains of Strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus. These observers 
were able to identify four biological 
types of the organisms by means of 
immunological differences, as shown 
by agglutination and protection re- 
actions. They encountered two other 
types and found indications to show 
that more exist. 

Havens (Jour. Inf. Dis., xxv, 315) 
goes a step further than Dochez, 
Avery, and Lancefield when he 
classifies hemolytic streptococci, ac- 
cording to practical serological tests, 
into three groups, against each of 
which he has made a specific pro- 
tective serum for mice. These three 
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groups constituted 93 per cent. of the 
292 strains studied, and Havens be- 
lieves that all infections with hemo- 
lytic streptococci should be classified. 
The cultures he studied were isolated 
from the throats of healthy carriers 
as well as from patients having 
bronchitis, measles, and _ tonsilitis, 
and also from the sputum in pneu- 
monia and the pus from cases of 
empyema, gunshot wounds, and renal 
infection. 

In addition to a type of Strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus which is patho- 
genic for man there is a bovine type 
Which occurs constantly in milk and 
dairy products. The two _ types 
differ in hemolytic activity and in 
pathogenicity for rabbits, and it has 
been noted that non-pathogenic 
strains produce more acid in carbo- 
hydrate media than do the pathogenic 
varieties. Avery and Cullen (Jour. 
Hap. Med., xxix, 215) found that the 
hydrogen ion concentration at which 
human strains of Streptococcus 
hemolyticus cease to grow is different 
from that which limits the growth 
of bovine strains, being p H 4.5 to 5.3 
and p H 4.3 to 4.5, respectively. 
Since it is often both necessary and 
convenient to know whether an iso- 
lated strain is harmful or not, this 
method may be applied as a pre- 
sumptive test to differentiate the 
human from the bovine strains of 
Streptococcus hemolyticus. 

Bacillus Egens.—Stoddard (ibid., 
xxix, 187) cultivated an hitherto un- 
described anaérobiec bacillus from the 
infected muscle tissue of a wounded 
soldier whom treatment with anti- 
gas-bacillus serum had failed to save. 
B. egens differs from B. Welchi in its 
fermentation reactions. Glucose is 
the only sugar which it ferments 
rapidly; maltose and saccharose are 
slightly attacked, and milk not at all. 
From B. fallax the new organism dif- 
fers by its lack of motility, and from 
B. cedemaciens because it lacks pro- 
teolytic power and forms no spores. 
B. egens is pathogenic for guinea pigs 
and somewhat less so for rabbits. In 
human muscle it produced a lesion re- 
sembling that caused by B. Welchii 
but without hemorrhages. 

Leucocytes—Murphy and Sturm 
(ibid., 1) studied the effect of dry 
heat on the blood count of mice, rats. 


and guinea pigs. They found that 
after an initial fall in total leucocytes 
there is a slow recovery on the 
part of the polymorphonuclear cells 
lasting several weeks. The lym- 
phoeytes rise rapidly after the initial 
fall, continue to rise for several 
weeks, and often show an increase of 
200 to 300 per cent. above the count 
that is normal for the animals. 
Amitotie division in the circulating 
lymphoeytes was noted. These in- 
vestigators applied the above results 
to the question of cancer immunity 
(ibid., 25), and were able to show 
that the stimulation of lymphoid ele- 
ments induced by dry heat establishes 
a high degree of immunity to certain 
transplantable cancers in mice. The 
animals that had been subjected to 
‘dry heat also developed a marked re- 
sistance to large doses of bovine 
tubercle bacilli. 

Nakahara (ibid., 17) demonstrated 
the fact that the source of the lym- 
phocytosis induced by means of heat 
is the enhanced proliferative activity 
of germinal centers in the spleen and 
lymph glands, as a reaction to the 
destructive effect of heat upon the 
lymphoid cells. 

Mustard-Gas 
and Barron (Am. Jour. Med. Science, 
elvii, 808) studied 35 cases of 
mustard-gas inhalation. They found 
that the respiratory tract is attacked 
from the tip of the epiglottis to the 
bronchioles and air vesicles. The 
lesion is a fibrino-purulent inflamma- 
tion, with the formation of a false 
membrane very similar to that 
usually seen in diphtheria. Beneath 
the false membrane the surface of the 
mucosa is hemorrhagic, and shallow 
ulcers are present. In cases of long 
standing the pseudo-membrane tends 
to disappear and the ulcers become 
more marked. ‘The lungs are the seat 
of emphysema, broncho-pneumonia, 
and necrosis. Healing of the tracheo- 
bronchial ulcers causes areas of 
thickening and contracting scars, 


while in the lung parenchyma areas © 


of fibrosis accompany the healing proc- 
ess. Consequently soldiers who re- 
cover from gas attacks may have only 


a chronie bronchitis, or they may — 


present more severe pulmonary symp- 
toms, 


pulmonary tuberculosis. 
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MEDICINE 


HARLOW 


Medical Science and the War.—As 
during the preceding two years, most 
of the advanced work in’ medicine 
during 1919 has had chiefly to do 
with the diseases and problems of 
troops. With the return to civil life 
of the physicians and scientists who 
have been occupied with Government 
work for the past two or three years, 
an active revival of advance in purely 
scientific and civil medical problems 
is now confidently to be expected in 
the United States. 

Great benefit has doubtless followed 
the general interest of physicians in 
the medical and sanitary problems of 
the army, and the study of disease in 
bulk, such as has been possible in the 
large camp and embarkation hospi- 
tals, has contributed much to our 
knowledge of many _ conditions. 
Every physician who has _ enjoyed 
these opportunities returns to his civil 
problems with a certain amount of 
regret that he is no longer able to 
continue his study under the favor- 
able conditions which the Army hos- 
pitals presented for those truly in- 
terested in the humanitarian and 
practical problems of scientific medi- 
cine. 

Communicable Diseases in the U. 8. 
Army.—One of the most valuable 
medical studies of the war is that of 
V. C. Vaughan and George C. Palmer 
concerning the communicable diseases 
in the U. 8S. Army during the summer 
and autumn of 1918. The great 
value of the study lies in its careful 
analysis of a tremendous volume of 
records concerning the contagions 
under the careful and discriminating 
eye of the foremost sanitarian. of 
America. The statistics were col- 
lected from all the great Army camps 
in the United States, and the in- 
formation thus derived forms a per- 
manent basis for all future epide- 
miological consideration of these dis- 
eases in America at least. The report 
is published in the Journal of Lab- 
oratory and Clinical Medicine for 
August, 1918, and July and August, 
1919. 

The hasty assembling of groups of 
27,000 or more young men in rela- 


tively close association under the un- 


BRooKs 


usual, and to a certain degree un- 
favorable, conditions of active mili- 
tary life favored to a high degree the 
dissemination of all manner of con- 
tagious diseases. This was further 
emphasized when, later on, either in 
mobilization camps or on transports, 
men from all sections of the country 
were assembled and mingled  inti- 
mately. Vaughan and Palmer point 
out the grave medical significance of 
this close contact of large groups of 
men from so wide a geographical 
distribution. They illustrate it with 
so mildly contagious a disease as 
pneumonia, showing that the close 
association of men from different lo- 
calities, by the mixing of the infec- 
tions rife at the various camps, in- 
creased in many instances the fatality 
of the disease. It appeared also that 
instead of an attack of pneumonia 
conferring an immunity, the soldier 
was rather sensitized to infection 
with other types of pneumonia-pro- 
ducing organisms, so that recurrent 
cases were more than customarily fre- 
quent, and the complication rate, as 
well as that of occurrence, was also 
greatly increased. 

During the winter of 1917-18 measles 
was 19 times as prevalent in the 
training camps as in civilian life dur- 
ing the same period; pneumonia, 12 
times as prevalent; meningitis, 45 
times; scarlet fever, six times; and 
diphtheria, twice. This, of course, 
was due in large part to the collec- 
tion, as it were, of much of the sus- 
ceptible material of the entire country 
into compact groups favoring disease 
transmission, though doubtless due 
also to a considerable degree to the 
fact that the unfavorable conditions 
which existed in many camps at that 
time favored the dissemination of the 
diseases. Although the best sanitary 
and medical advice was available, it 
was apparently unheeded occasionally 
in the construction and sanitary con- 
trol of certain of these Army encamp- 
ments. 

It is a pleasing contrast to be able 
to state that tuberculosis was 13 
times more prevalent in the civil than 
in the military population, this 
favorable showing being due to the 
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satisfactory elimination of the tuber- 
eulous in the medical examinations 
of the volunteer and drafted organi- 
zations. It was also found as was to 
be expected, that venereal diseases in 
the Army were far less frequent than 
in the unrestricted and uncontrolled 
civil community. Notwithstanding 
unsatisfactory sanitary conditions in 
many instances, typhoid and _ para- 
typhoid fever were _ practically 
negligible in the domestic army, due 
unquestionably to the anti-typhoid- 
para-typhoid vaccination. The.ocecur- 
rence in the unvaccinated civil 
population of these, formerly the 
most important military diseases, was 
incomparably greater during this 
period, and the few instances in the 
Army were definitely from infections 
received in civil life. It is pointed 
out, however, that measles was_prac- 
tically unchecked by any sanitary 
regulations that were capable of 
enforcement. Malaria, on the other 
hand, which has previously been one 
of the most serious’ diseases in mili- 
tary organizations, was shown to be 
definitely controllable. We must, 
however, take into account that the 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes were prac- 
tically unknown in France and in 
Flanders, and thus in the A. E. F. 
practically only recurrent cases of this 
formerly formidable disease were to be 
dealt with. 

The Vaughan and Palmer report 
shows that during the autumn months 
of 1918 one out of every four men in 
the camps in the United States suf- 
fered from influenza, and due prin- 
eipally to this important predisposing 
factor, one out of every 24 men en- 
camped in this country had pneu- 
monia. Really accurate statistics on 
this point will never be available as 
to the A. EK. F., but it ig fair to 
assume at least that influenza was 
equally prevalent in the camps over- 
seas. As a result of the combined 
effects of influenza and pneumonia 
during this period one out of every 67 
men in the home military camps lost 
his life. 

These diseases were naturally more 
prevalent in some camps than in 
others. Vaughan and Palmer state 
that in seven weeks pneumonia and 
influenza killed 3.1 per cent. of the 


cothe, Ohio, compared with the 
average for all the home camps of 
1.4 per cent.; attributable, as this and 
other studies seem to indicate, to 
high susceptibility and to climatic 
conditions, as well as to more con- 
trollable factors. Notwithstanding 
the unprecedented deaths from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia during the fall 
of 1918, it is striking to note that 
during the Spanish-American War 
typhoid fever killed guring four 
months 1.5 per cent. of our troops. 
Many other factors, of course, prob- 
ably enter into the comparison, but 
one of the greatest and of unquestion- 
able importance lies in the fact that 
in the Great War practically the en- 
tire sanitary and medical talent of 
the country was enlisted in the serv- 
ice, a much more satisfactory con- 
dition, hampered though it was occa- 
sionally, than was possible in 1898, 
when the civil medical profession was 
practically unheeded. (See also Pub- 
lic Health, infra.) 

Vaughan and Palmer diseussing the 
influenza epidemic state that the 
largest single factor concerned in the 
spread of influenza is the suscepti- 
bility of the individuals among whom 
it is introduced. Natural immunity, 
however, gives way before exposure, 
overwork, and fatigue, and the im- 
portance of mixed infection is em- 
phasized by these investigators, as 
well as by all other physicians of 
similar training. They state further 
that prevention, such as quarantine, 
spreading of personnel, and closing 
places of assembly delayed the prog- 
ress of the disease but failed to pre- 
vent it wholly. A very interesting 
and suggestive fact borne out by this 
study is that rural men are more 
susceptible to influenza and pneu- 
monia than urban peoples. One of 
the most important conclusions is 
that, in so far as army sanitarians 
are concerned, it is now pneumonia 
and meningitis against which the 
greatest efforts must be directed. 

Vaughan and Palmer, summing up 
the relative experiences in the A. EK. 
F. and the home army, state that dis- 
ease was more frequent at home, the 
exceptions being dysentery, menin- 
gitis, and scarlet fever. There was 
more disease if the home army be- 


strength at Camp Sherman, at Chilli-! cause the men were more susceptible, 
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and they were more susceptible simply 
because of the greater proportion of 
new men. The new, unseasoned re- 
eruit was responsible for more sick- 
ness than was caused among seasoned 
men by the hardships of physical 
and mental fatigue and exposure of 
combat; in other words, “the natural 
susceptibility of the individual is a 
greater factor in the causation of dis- 
ease than environment.” 

Shock.—One of the most important 
contributions to the medicine of the 


war from the standpoint of worth. 


in saving life, as well as because of its 
great scientific value, was the work 
and teaching of Cannon and his asso- 
ciates on shock at the central labora- 
tories at Dijon, France. Although 
much remains to be proved before 
Cannon’s theories as to the cause of 
shock (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 700, 709) 
can be fully substantiated, the im- 
portant fact remains that the man- 
agement of shock was probably more 
thoroughly studied and comprehended 
in the A. E. F. than any other 
medical subject. Cannon and his as- 
sociates conducted at Dijon an in- 
tensive course of instruction for the 
medical officers of the A. E. F. Phy- 
sicians so trained and_ especially 
skilled in the management of shock 
were distributed, among the field 
and evacuation hospitals at the imme- 
diate front. The work of this small 
group, with the sum of their clinical 
and experimental studies, performed 
a tremendous service in the improve- 
ment of shock treatment and in the 
saving of life. 

Finney, Cannon, and their asso- 
ciates early demonstrated the great 
practical utility of blood transfusion 
in the treatment of shock, and devised 
an equipment and technique for its 
employment under actual battle con- 
ditions which was so simple and effi- 
cient as to make it practical where 
more complicated methods must have 
failed. One of the most important 
steps in this procedure was a quick 
method for the typing of blood, by 
which it was possible within a few 
minutes to determine the compati- 
bility of the blood of donor and re- 
ceptor, so that accidents following 
transfusion, even under the most 
pressing and hurried conditions, were 
very infrequent. It was possible at 


the same time to collect and retain 
suitable bloods for a period of time 
and until proper cases appeared for 
their use. The experience of the men 
who had charge of this work has 
demonstrated conclusively the great 
value of blood transfusion in practi- 
cally all eases of shock, and the simple 
citrated blood method makes it now 
possible to utilize the procedure under 
very primitive conditions. 

The scientific staff at Dijon made 
an especially elaborate study of gum 
salt fluid for injection in lieu of 
blood in suitable cases. Theoreti- 
cally, and on experimental animals, 
this preparation possesses many char- 
acteristics that should apparently 
make it considerably more valuable 
than the usual saline infusion; es- 
pecially it appeared less likely to be 
rapidly excreted and more nearly to 
approach the characteristics of the 
blood serum, particularly in its 
mechanical effects, and thus likely 
to be longer retained in the blood 
stream. Great diversity of opinion 
still exists with regard to the value 
of the preparation. In general it may 
be said that physicians working on 
the problem at the front were the less 
enthusiastic as to its effects, whereas 
those working in the larger and better 
equipped institutions in the Zone of 
Advance and the S. O. S. report better 
results. Among the former are cer- 
tain officers who report definitely bad 
results. Analysis of most of these 
reported instances however, leaves a 
large margin of doubt as to the harm- 
fulness of the procedure; most of 
these physicians preferred the older 
saline solution or the introduction of 
fluid by the stomach or bowel when 
blood transfusion was not desirable or 
permissible. On the other hand, 
many enthusiasts for the method are 
still reported, but clinically it can- 
not be accepted as of proven value. 
(See also Physiology and Phar- 
macology, supra, and Surgery, infra.) 

Typhoid Fever in the Vaccinated. 
—The experience of the war abun- 
dantly demonstrated whe -efficacy of 
anti-typhoid and para-typhoid vacci- 
nations. In home camps, according 
to V. C. Vaughan (Jour. Lab. and 
Clin. Med., July, 1919), typhoid fever 
was practically absent except in those 
cases which received the infection be- 
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fore entering the camps and were 
vaccinated after infection had already 
taken place. In the A. E. F., on 
the contrary, massive dose infections 
occurred in many instances, due to 
unsanitary conditions in most cases 
unavoidable, but in some instances 
blamable to a false sense of security 
in the vaccination which induced 
carelessness in officers unfamiliar 
with the necessity and methods of 
practical sanitation. It will never be 
possible to ascertain accurately the 


‘number of cases of typhoid fever 


which occurred in the A. E. F. It is 
certain that they were much more 
frequent than the statistics at hand 
indicate, and at least 2,000 cases are 
known to have occurred. Many cases 
were unrecognized, even a few at 
autopsy, because of the lack of 
requisite facilities for accurate diag- 
nosis largely and because many of the 
cases ran a course quite atypical when 
compared with unvaccinated typhoid. 
The fact that the Widal reaction 
could not be utilized generally was 
also a serious drawback to correct 
early diagnosis, though later quanti- 
tative methods were devised, which, 
however, were not often available in 
the more forward hospitals. The 
typical clinical picture which typhoid 
and para-typhoid fevers ordinarily 
present in the unvaccinated is con- 
siderably modified in the vaccinated, 
and diagnosis from the clinical mani- 
festations alone is often most diffi- 
eult, especially in the presence of 
such other epidemic diseases as dysen- 
tery and certain types of influenza. 
It is clear that although typhoid 
fever and para-typhoid are prevented 
by vaccination in by far the larger 
number of cases and that vaccination 
is practically perfect under the sani- 
tary conditions that prevail in 
America, under such unsanitary con- 
ditions as develop under battle condi- 
tions or in war-devastated areas 
it does not absolutely protect when 
the inoculating dose is massive. 
The disease when it oceurs in the 
vaccinated differs so materially from 
the usual clinical form that in many 
such instances its diagnosis without 
the assistance of a well equipped 
laboratory is difficult. Frequent re- 
vaccination, that is, at yearly or semi- 
yearly intervals, apparently greatly 


increases the resistance against mas- 
sive infection. Pezzi ( Reforma 
Medica, April 19, 1919) reports that 
the death rate in vaccinated Italian 
soldiers was slightly higher than in 
the unvaccinated, perhaps because of 
the usually later diagnosis. (See 
also Public Health, infra.) 
Influenza.—The world-wide  epi- 
demic of influenza which occurred in 
the fall of 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
716) has greatly stimulated interest 
in and study of this disease. As a 


result of the numerous new observa- 


tions as to its epidemology and 
bacteriology our preconceived ideas 
with regard to it have been greatly 
modified. The epidemic character of 
the disease needs no confirmatory evi- 


dence, for it is one of the most 
typically epidemic contagious dis- 


eases, and the progress and spread 
of an epidemic can be accurately fore- 
told. That it is conveyed from in- 
dividual to individual by personal 
contact has long been the accepted 
theory. But little evidence has been 
produced that tends to any other con- 
clusion, and it has been thought to 
be but rarely, if ever, conveyed by 
formites, such as clothing, foods, etc. 
Some evidence of 
through improperly cleaned eating 
utensils has been produced (see Pub- 
lic Health, infra), but it is probably 
infrequent. It has been the com- 
monly accepted theory, and one seem- 
ingly borne out by clinical experi- 
ence, that the infection is ~trans- 
mitted chiefly through the catarrhal 
discharges from the respiratory pas- 
sages of infected individuals. Simple 
clinical studies in the late epidemic 
have seemed to bear out this theory, 
and in the institutions where the 
correct masking of attendants, 
proper isolation of infected persons, 
and other sanitary regulations have 
been enforced the epidemic has been 
thought to have been controlled in 
its dissemination. It spread with 
particular virulence in the great 
military camps and hospitals, but 
when masking after the method of 
Capps and other measures designed 
to prevent transmission by this 
channel were enforced, the course of 
the disease was_apparently controlled. 
The sharp contrast in this respect to 
Army hospitals which failed to carry 
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out such regulations was striking. | has been shown by several sanitarians 


There are those who believe, however, 
that the epidemic is checked only 
when the susceptible material has been 
exhausted and that there are no 
known methods by whieh .we may 
limit the spread of an epidemic. This 
theory, although it may apparently 
apply with regard to very large 
territories, does not seem to be borne 
out in relatively limited areas of 
population where strict quarantine 
and preventive measures are capable 
of being enforced. This aspect of the 
problem was particularly emphasized 
during the past epidemic on many 
in certain schools, 
in army camps, and even in some civil 
communities, where direct control 
seemed to follow the enforcement of 
proper sanitary measures designed to 
check the spread of the infection by 
the respiratory route. 

In th‘s connection, however, we 
must take cognizance of the interest- 
ing series of experiments conducted 
on healthy volunteer sailors by Mil- 
ton J. Rosenau and his associates 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., Ixxiii, 311). 
They attempted to transmit the in- 
fection to healthy volunteers by the 
most direct possible transference of 
the catarrhal discharges of the sick 
to the healthy mucous membranes of 
the subjects. Not a single case of 
infection occurred even when _ the 
contact was made very close indeed, 
or even when the collected and en- 
tirely fresh exudate was directly con- 
veyed to the nasal mucosae of the 
experimental subjects. The same was 
the result when cultures from known 
cases’ were inoculated into the mu- 
cous membranes of healthy men. 
Rosenau mentions similar results of 
other investigators, but he calls at- 
tention to the liability of erroneous 
conclusions from this study arising 
from the fact that the men submitting 
themselves to inoculation may have 
been naturally immune to the disease, 
may have had a previous immunizing 
through unrecognized attack, or that 
other necessary agents may be con- 
cerned in the iransmission of the dis- 
ease which are as yet not recognized. 

That predisposing factors exert a 
very important influence in the spread 
of influenza, as well as determine to 


in the military service during the 
year. Orders requiring proper pro- 
tection from inclement weather, the 
issue of suitable shoes and other ar- 
ticles of clothing, and relief of men 
from exhausting maneuvers during 
severe weather have been reported by. 
Col. Charles Reynolds, chief surgeon 
of the Second Army, A. E. F., to 
have apparently almost immediately 
checked the spread of the epidemic in 
the Second Army area in France. It 
has been shown also that the early 
isolation of cases or suspected cases 
limits the spread of the disease, and 
very early hospitalization of positive 
or suspected cases, as illustrated by 
the work of Goddard and Overton at. 
Camp Upton, not only apparently 
checked the spread of the disease, but 
also greatly lessened the mortality. 

The late epidemic was characterized 
not only by-very wide dissemination, 
rapid spread, and universal character, 
but particularly by a high mortality 
rate. Contrary to the usual experi- 
ence, this epidemic was not very 
highly fatal among the aged or yet 
among the very young, but it seemed 
particularly to select for its gravest 
manifestations the young adult. In 
general the acute infectious diseases 
seem to pass by pregnant women or 
these women demonstrate a certain 
higher degree of resistance to infec- 
tion, but in this epidemic the infec- 
tion attacked pregnant women with 
especial frequency and violence, so 
that some institutions report a mor- 
tality rate among infected pregnant 
women as high as 80 and 85 per cent. 

The epidemic of 1918 differed in its 
clinical picture but little from the 
usual picture manifested in influenza. 
Most of the cases were of the so-called 
respiratory type, and pneumonia was 
extremely frequent and was probably 
present in some degree in practically 
all fatal cases. In a series of 29,000 
cases reported as influenza from the 
A. E. F. to the central laboratories at 
Dijon every fatality was ascribed to 
pneumonia with but two exceptions. 
No autopsies were reported in these 
two cases, and judging from the fact 
that of about 5,000 fatal cases in 
which autopsy was performed pneu- 
monpia was present in all, it is quite 
certain that it was the almost uni- 
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versal cause of death in this epidemic. 
Pneumonia was probably much more 
frequent in this pandemic than in any 
previous influenza epidemic, in which 
meningitis, otitis media, mastoiditis, 
and septicemia have not infrequently 
appeared also as probable immediate 
eauses of death. 

The very wide diversity of opinion 
as to the causative agent of influenza 
among bacteriologists of unquestioned 
ability (see Pathology and Bacteriol- 
ogy, supra) leads to the conclusion 
that the causative organism still re- 
mains to be discovered, particularly 
since the clinical picture of the late 
epidemie was practically constant 
over the entire world. Several in- 
vestigators claim to have been able to 
have transmitted the disease through 
a filterable virus, but Park (Jour. 
Am. Med. Assoc., 1xxiii, page 318) 
summarizes the results of his studies 
thus: “Our final conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the microdrganism causing 
this epidemic has not yet been identi- 
fied.”’ He classes the influenza bacil- 
lus (B. influenzae of Pfeiffer) together 
with certain streptococci, pneu- 
mococci, and other organisms as 
secondary invaders. This conclusion 
is in thorough accord with that of 
Clarke, who has reviewed the cases 
reported from the A. E. F. to the 
central laboratory at Dijon. 

Two lesions rarely, if ever before, 
reported in influenza occurred with 
great frequency in the late epidemic. 
One found apparently with as great 
frequency in the United States as 
among our expeditionary troops was 


a degeneration in certain voluntary. 


muscles, usually in the lower portion 
of the rectus abdominis. The lesion 
is typically a Zenkers degeneration, 
but it has been frequently reported, 
particularly by surgeons, as an ab- 
scess formation. No satisfactory ex- 
planation for its frequency in this 
epidemic has been advanced. Analy- 
sis of the autopsies on _ influenza- 
pneumonia cases in the A. E. F. shows 
that in a very high percentage of 
eases in which the lesion was sought, 
infection of the accessory sinuses of 
the skull had taken place. This oc- 
eurred in many instances with but 
few determining clinical symptoms, 
_ but study of the problem leads usgto 
conclude that in all probability it is 


an almost constant finding and that 
sinus infection is a very early lesion 
of the disease. The fact that it may 
exist without showing any very strik- 
ing clinical signs is of great impor- 
tance in the study of carriers of in- 
fluenza and also in the explanation of 
the frequent complications of otitis 
media, mastoiditis, and perhaps 
meningitis in cases of influenza. 

Very little new has been evolved in 
the treatment of influenza as a result 
of the late epidemic. This point is 
well illustrated by a recent careful 
summary by Alexander Lambert. 
Numerous suggestions have been made 
of prophylactic vaccination 
various vaccines; which are usually 
composed of mixed growths of dif- 
ferent strains of the influenza bacillus, 
the various streptococci, the Dip- 
lococcus catarrhalis, several strains 
of pneumococci, etc. In general it is 
now admitted that these organisms 
are but secondary invaders in the 
disease; nevertheless, several astute 
clinicians strongly recommend the 
use of the prophylactic vaccines. It 
is quite possible that they may in 
some way limit or even prevent the 
onset of the infection, on the analogy 
of the action of the foreign proteids 
in the combating of infection. It is 
quite logical to assume that the 
secondary complications of influenza 
may be lessened or modified by the 
vaccines of these secondary infectors, 
since their réle in the complications 
of the contagion must be at least ad- 
mitted. There is, however, great 
question in the minds of many 
whether vaccination is in any way 
beneficial. As to the medicinal treat- 
ment, nothing new of demonstrated 
value has been evolved. 

A satisfactory summary of our 
present knowledge of influenza is pre- 
sented in an editorial in the Journal 
of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 
(iv, No. 3), which is here quoted: 


(1) Pandemic influenza is an acute 
infectious disease, of unknown causation, 
characterized by a marked leucopenia 
which removes the normal barriers 
against infection and exposes the body 
to invasion by whatever pathogenic or- 
ganisms may gain access to it. 

(2) It may cause death without the 
aid of other viruses, but in the majority 
of instances its deleterious effects are 
intensified by the* presence and activity 
of other pathogenic organisms. 
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(3) In its spread it is not dependent 
upon the presence or aid of other viruses. 
It attacks the strong and vigorous as 
readily as it does the infirm. The mor- 
tality caused by it is higher among the 
strong and vigorous than among the 
weak and sickly. 

(4) The mortality accompanying or 
following it is largely determined by the 
presence and virulence of other infectious 
organisms, 

(5) The period of incubation, so far as 
it can be determined, is two days or less, 
depending, doubtless, upon the virulence 
and the amount of virus introduced into 
the body and the readiness with which 
the natural resistance of the body is 
broken down and the degree of defense- 
lessness, indicated by the leucopenia, is 
established. 

(6) The pathogenic organisms which 
most frequently take advantage of the 
defenseless state of the body induced by 
the influenza virus are those which are 
capable of growing and multiplication in 
the pulmonary tissue, such as the differ- 
ent types of the pneumococcus, strepto- 
coccus, Friedlander’s organisms, and pos- 
sibly some varieties of staphylococcus 
and the Pfeiffer bacillus. 

(7) Punctures made from the lungs 
during life and during the active stage 
of the pneumonia may show any of the 
above mentioned organisms, either in 
pure culture or in mixed form. The 
question arises as to how far these or- 
ganisms may be due to terminal infection. 

(8) The pathologic condition found in 
the lung after death from pneumonia 
following influenza is determined by the 
invading organisms. 

(9) Influenza is not transmitted 
through the air for long distances, nor is 
it due to weather, nor to meteorological 
conditions. It is transferred from man 
to man either directly or indirectly; 
either by direct contact or indirect con- 
tact. 


Pneumonia.—The high degree of 
prevalence of pneumonia, especially in 
the military camps, during the past 
three years has brought out much 
new material, and as a result our 
preconceived ideas as to this disease 
have ‘been considerably modified or 
disturbed. It is true that the type 
of pneumonia most frequently seen in 
the military camps or during the in- 
fluenza epidemic has not been a 
typical lobar pneumonia, but even our 
picture of this infection has been con- 
siderably modified by our extensive 
experience with it, and we now know 
that organisms other than the pneu- 
mococcus are capable of producing 
even the pathologically and clinically 
typical lobar pneumonia. The prac- 
tically constant occurrence of pneu- 
mococci in many cases of broncho- 
pneumonia without the induction of 
typical lobar lesions is also discon- 


certing, and it is quite evident that 
we must decidedly modify the gener- 
ally accepted idea that pneumonia is 
a specific hemic or general infection 
to the older conception that it is an 
“inflammation of the lung” which pre- 
sumably may be induced by several, 
or perhaps many, organisms. The 
distinct division on a biological basis 
of the pneumococci into three definite 
pathologic groups and a fourth group 
composed of various types which are 
not otherwise classifiable (A. Y. B., 
1915, p. 688) is also confusing to 
those who still persist in the belief 
that pneumonia is a specific general 
infection with pulmonary localization. 
V. C. Vaughan summarizes our 
knowledge of the bacteriology of pneu- 
monia thus: “So far as the bacterio- 
logic factor is concerned, there are 
many species of bacteria which may 
cause pneumonia, and in this sense 
there are many pneumonias.” 

Experience during the war has 
amply substantiated the old idea that 
factors such as exposure, exhaustion, 
and the like are very important mat- 
ters in the predisposition to pneu- 
monia, and clinical study seems to 
indicate that recognition of these pre- 
disposing factors and proper preventa- 
tive treatment may greatly lower the 
incidence of pneumonia. Nothing 
new has been introduced in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia that warrants the 
expectation of real advance beyond 
the old symptomatic methods and in~™ 
suitable instances the use of the 
specific type serum in pneumococcus 
eases when typing is possible and the 
early introduction of the treatment is 
practicable. It has been quite cer- 
tainly shown, however, that in cases 
of pneumonia the mixing of the in- 
fection by the introduction of new 
strains of the same infection or of 
entirely district organisms, as the 
hemolytic streptococcus in a case of 
pneumococcus infection, greatly and 
seriously complicates the original 
case, and highly favors the develop- 
ment of such complications as re- 
lapses, perhaps excited by other or- 
ganisms, or empyema, pericarditis, 
and the like. 

Sprue.—Sprue is a disease which 
oceurs with considerable frequency in 
the tropics, and in the minds of many 
it is limited to this distribution, 
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though we are beginning to find cases 
not infrequently in this country, par- 
ticularly in the larger seaport towns 
in which people from the tropics are 
most likely to appear. E. J. Wood 
(Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., Ixxiii, 165) 
ealls attention to the fact that the 
disease may occur in persons who 
have lived their entire lifetime in this 
country, and it is probably much 
more frequent than is commonly be- 


lieved. Doubtless many cases are in- 
correctly diagnosed as_ pernicious 
anemia or other forms of severe 
anemia. 

Sprue is characterized by an in- 
flamed, ulcerated, and indurated 


tongue, which may be- mistaken for 
the tongue frequently seen in pellagra 
except that in the latter condition 
wholesale desquamation instead of 
simple ulceration and inflammation 
occurs. Diarrhea is a very persistent 
and extremely exhausting sign, par- 
ticularly as the movements are most 
frequent at night. The stools are 
very voluminous and contain large 
quantities of gas, fat, and waste nitro- 
genous elements. It is thought that 
changes in the pancreas may be much 
concerned in the disease, as indicated 
by the defective metabolism of the 
fatty foods, and the loss in _nitro- 
genous and fatty principles is believed 
to be responsible, in large part at 
least, for the emaciation, weakness, 
exhaustion, and the anemia which de- 
“velops. This anemia is very severe, 
quite as severe as pernicious anemia, 
and it is highly probable, as asserted 
by José Alvarez of New York, that 
most cases of sprue falling into the 
hands of physicians unfamiliar with 
it are so diagnosed. The cause of the 
disease is as yet undetermined. Some 
recent work seems to indicate that it 
may follow. from an infection with 
the colon bacillus. Ashburn from his 
extensive studies' of the disease car- 
ried out in Porto Rico believes that he 
has identified a specific mold organ- 
ism which is concerned at least in 
its development. 

Amebic Dysentery.— Althoughame- 
bie dysentery has been reported but 
infrequently either at home in the 
United States or in our expeditionary 
forces, the close examination which 
was possible at the ports of debarka- 
tion and particularly in the large 


debarkation hospitals shows that 
many cases of this type of infection 
really exist. Koefoid of Berkeley re- 
ports finding as high as 12.5 per cent. 
of returned soldiers to show in their 
stools a virulent type of the ameba 
commonly known as the Hntameba 
histolitica, This frequency of finding 
is somewhat astonishing in the light 
of our previous knowledge of this in- 
fection, but it seems that, contrary to 
the usual conception, very long periods 
of absolute freedom from the symp- 
toms may occur, with but occasional 
outbreaks of the dysentery, especially 
when adverse dietetic or other pre- 
disposing conditions present them- 
selves. The British are similarly re- 
porting large numbers of infected re- 
turned soldiers, especially among 
those who served in India, Africa, 
Egypt, and especially in Mesopotamia. 
As is the case with our men, most 
cases present such mild and trivial 
symptoms and signs of the infection 
that it is not recognized as of any 
definite importance until by chance 
the stools are examined by the 
physician. Labbe (Bull. de VAcad. 
de Med. April 29, 1919) reports that 
the infection is very frequent in 


France and that it is eommonly not - 


recognized because of its mild and 
atypical clinical picture. 
that the infection is found very fre- 
quently in both soldiers and civilians 
who have never been out of France, 
some of whom have presénted no ap- 
parent symptoms whatever of the dis- 
ease. 

The great importance of these re- 
ports lies in the fact that with the 
return of our soldiers to civil life, 
many will doubtless act as carrier 
disseminators .of the disease, perhaps 
without’ themselves suffering in the 
least from it. A rather general dis- 
semination of the infection among the 
civil population appears to be likely, 
and it is important that physicians 
be aware of the probability of these 
carriers and of the likelihood of the 
disease appearing in persons who ap- 


parently have never been exposed. It — 


is most important from now on in 


every case of dysentery or persistent — 


“diarrhea” that the stools be ex- 
amined for the-amceba and that cor- 
responding care be exerted in the 
searching out of carriers. 
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Scurvy.—Hess and Unger from the 
New York Department of Health re- 
port after a series of experiments that 
canned tomatoes have a very high 
antiscorbutie value and that they may 
be satisfactorily employed to replace 
orange juice in the dietary of young 
children. Givens and McClugage 
from the University of Rochester 
have also apparently shown that this 
antiscorbutic value is retained at 
least to some extent in desiccated 
tomatoes. The relative cheapness of 
the article as compared with other 
antiseorbuties is, of course, one of its 
principal dietetic virtues. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that H. W. Wiltshire (Lancet, 
Dee. 4, 1918) has used germinated 
beans with excellent results in the 
prevention of scurvy, following the 
suggestion of Chick and Hume that 
such structures are very rich in an 
antiscorbutic vitamine. It is only 
after germination is begun that this 
property appears; it is not present in 
the dried bean. Chick and Hume 
further state that freezing and sub- 
sequent cooking render meat practi- 
cally useless as an _ antiscorbutic. 
This. observation has an important 
bearing on the frequent occurrence of 
scurvy in Alaskan camps, even where 
fresh meat is available in abundance. 
It is stated also that modern lime 
juice is not to be trusted as a pre- 
ventative of scurvy. It must be re- 
membered that the older form of lime 
juice customarily used in the pre- 
vention of scurvy was largely com- 
posed of the juice of the lemon; this 
was in reality the form used in the 
British Navy on which is based 
largely the reputation which “lime 
juice” enjoys as an antiscorbutic. 

Encephalitis Lethargica.—Enceph- 
alitis lethargica is a disease condi- 
tion which, though it has probably 
existed for a long time, has but re- 
cently been sufficiently defined to con- 
stitute a clinical entity. It is prob- 
able that it has been occurring almost 
constantly in the practice of physi- 
cians of wide experience but that its 
true nature has not been recognized 
by them. Nearly every hospital man 
in looking over his past cases is able 
to find several undiagnosed conditions 
that doubtless should have been 
classed under this head. The recently 


reported and most carefully studied 
cases have been chiefly among sol- 
diers. The disease apparently oe- 
curred with about equal frequency 
among the British, French, A. EH. F., 
Italians, and among the American 
troops at home. 

The most striking symptoms relate 
to the central nervous system. The 
clinical picture is that of an acute 
general disease of the infectious type 
with dominant symptoms of langour, 
apathy, and a drowsiness which may 
deepen into a lethargy or coma. Pro- 
gressive muscular weakness may pass 
or develop into complete disablement 
and a combination of cranial nerve 
palsies, of which ptosis, squint, and 
nystagmus are characteristic signs. 
The disease is most readily confused 
with poliomyelitis, and, indeed, in 
many respects the two conditions ap- 
pear to be identical. 

The disease has been supposed in 
some instances to have been caused 
by food poisoning. There is, however, 
no sound basis for this supposition. 
The whole picture of the disease and 
the pathological anatomy, in so far 
as it has been determined, indicate 
an acute specific infection. The chief 
locations of the pathological lesions 
determine to a dominant degree the 
symptomatic picture. In some cases 
they are mostly in the medulla; in 
others, in the cerebral cortex; and in 
still others, apparently much like 
those of a poliomyelitis, chiefly in the 
spinal cord. 

Symptomatically the disease may 
never pass beyond a muscular weak- 
ness with a certain degree of ex- 
haustion, lethargy, and _ apathy. 
Some cases are of very sudden onset 
with a rapidly deepening coma and 
death within a few hours. Histolog- 
ically the brain cells in post-mortem 
examinations show cytoplasmic de- 
generation, quite similar to that 
seen in the ganglion cells in polio- 
myelitis, and in addition a perivas- 
cular infiltration of lymphocytes into 
the perivascular lymph spaces, the in- 
tensity of the lesions varying accord- 
ing to the symptoms of the disease 
manifested. 

The statement is currently made 
that encephalitis lethargica follows 
with considerable frequency influenza. 
This is probably incorrezt and based 
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on wrong diagnosis, due to the fact 
that in many respects the disease re- 
sembles the so-called cerebral type of 
influenza and also because the symp- 
toms of a general infection are shown 
in most of the cases. Many patients 
doubtless rezover, some completely 
and some with various mental or 
paralytic symptoms of variable dura- 
tion. These late signs and symptoms 
when they attack the muscle groups 
are strikingly like those seen in the 
convalescent types of poliomyelitis. 
No successful or encouraging treat- 
ment has been discovered. It must in 
all probability wait on the discovery 
of the cause of the disease or a more 
complete understanding of its pathol- 
ogy. (See also Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, supra. ) 

Tobacco Smoking in the Army.—It 
is generally recognized that smoking 
was a pleasure abused to a consider- 
able degree by most soldiers in the 
war. In our Army the supply of 
tobacco’ was usually more than 
abundant, and most soldiers freely 
confess that they used it to a detri- 
mental extent. This admission is by 
no means to be construed into a state- 
ment that the use of tobacco is in 
itself detrimental any more than the 
abuse of a meat article of diet, also 
known to be detrimental, is to be used 
as an argument that meat is per se a 
poison and an undesirable food. 
There can be no question that the use 
of tobacco by the military forces con- 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree 
to the comfort, pleasure, and general 
wellbeing of the average soldier in the 
war. 

It was found, of course, that in cer- 


heart. (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 709), the 
use of tobacco was contra-indicated. 
The same is true also of the use of 
tobacco by men suffering from the 
various catarrhal diseases of the re- 
spiratory tract, and especially by 
those who had been gassed. So uni- 
versally was this last fact recognized 
by the soldier that he would usually 
voluntarily discontinue the use of 
tobacco while suffering from the 
effects of gas. It was frequently re- 
sorted to in the differential diagnosis 
of imaginary from true gassing; the 
really gassed soldier no longer desired 
his ration of tobacco, whereas he who 
was not truly so affected found that 
his taste for tobacco continued. 

A very interesting study of the re- 
lation of tobacco smoking to tuber- 
culosis is presented by A. K. Krause 
(Bull. John Hopkins Hosp., May, 
1918). His studies appear to have 
been stimulated by those of Major 
Webb, who found that though smok- 
ing caused the appearance of certain 
evidences of bronchial irritation in 
those who used tobacco, no effect was 
produced that tended to activate or 
intensify tuberculosis of the lungs, 
and that the smoker’s acquaintance 
with the tubercle bacillus is just as _ 
favorable and just as well guarded 
as that of his non-smoking comrade. 
Krause evidently believes that, every- 
thing else being equal, the net effect 
of smoking would be mildly stimulat- 
ing and tending toward the repair of 
the tubercular lesion. This study, 
however, it is but fair to state, takes 
into consideration only the irritating 
effects of smoking and does not con- 
sider the more general effects which 


tain conditions, notably in the|must be studied if the subject as a 
neuroses of the heart such as irritable | whole is to be covered. 

SURGERY 

M. G. SEELIG 


Surgery and the War.—The task 
of selecting salient topics in the 
surgical progress of the year awakens 
the thought that the influence of the 
war must have exercised a _ highly 
stimulating effect on advance in sur- 
gery. This conclusion is true to a 
strikingly limited degree. It is very 
questionable: whether the war ex- 
perience resulted in the establishment 
of a single epochal surgical principle. 


This is not tantamount to saying that 
surgery did not profit measurably as 
a result of participation in the welter 
of misery and slaughter. The profit, 
however, may be characterized as a 
quantitative, rather than a qualita- 
tive, experience. The very large num- 
ber of wounds of viscera, soft parts, 
and bones furnished unusual oppor- 
tunities for studying infection, 
hemorrhage, and such problems as 
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traction and fixation in fractures. 
Joint injuries in superabundance es- 
tablished the fact that joint synovia 
are more tolerant of infection than 
they were previously believed to be. 
The large number of intracarnial 
injuries resulted likewise in credit- 
ing the brain and its envelopes with 
a dependable amount of resistance to 
infection. All. in all, however, we 
may not assert that from any of 
these experiences there developed a 
new surgical principle. It should 
be clearly borne in mind that al- 
though the method of wound exci- 
sion introduced by the French in the 
late war did much to revolutionize 
the treatment of war wounds, that 
although the admirable studies of 
Dakin and Carrel put the problem of 
wound disinfection on a firm basis, 
nevertheless both of these advances 
must be regarded as forward steps in 
practice rather than as the establish- 
ment of new surgical principles. 
Tinker of America had recommended 
wound excision a decade ago, and the 
chlorine group of antiseptics had been 
studied long before the war. 

In the space here afforded it seems 
wise to limit our review of the surg- 
ical progress of the year to two top- 
ics, shock and surgical diseases of the 
chest. The progress made in the 
study of shock should be noted, not 
because the problem has been mark- 
edly iclarified, but because the study 
devoted to it has emphasized most ad- 
mirably the réle of codrdinated and 
cooperative surgical research. On the 
other hand, surgical diseases of the 
chest should be reviewed for the rea- 
son that in this field real progress has 
been made, almost up to the point of 
establishing new surgical principles. 

Shock.—At the outbreak of the 
war the problem of shock, in spite 
of years of intense individual study, 
was in a decidedly unsettled state 
(A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 697-701). There 
seemed to be an unconquerable desire 
to make some one organ or group of 
organs responsible for the symptom 
complex. In pre-war times most of 
the investigative work was carried on 
by clinicians, and although strongly 
combated in various quarters, the 
majority of surgeons believed that 
low blood pressure was the primary 
cause of shock. 


With the entry of 
70 


the United States into the war there 
came into being a shock commission, 
made up for the most part of physiol- 
ogists, for the study of traumatic 
shock. In August, 1917, the British 
Medical Research Committee created 
this special commission, composed of 
British and American investigators, 
and it attacked the problem by the 
investigation of such fundamental 
factors as blood constituents, blood 
pressure, blood distribution, chilling 
effects, anesthesia, hemorrhage, and 
the various other factors that enter 
into the shock problem. 

It may be said at this point that 
low blood pressure was found not to 
be the primary cause of shock; it 
served, of course, as an _ excellent 
measure of the general condition of 
the patient, but in itself it could not 
be reckoned either as a measure of the 
degree of shock or as a definite con- 
tra-indication to operation. Early in 
these studies two other hypotheses 
were hopefully propounded, one to the 
effect that shock was the expression 
of an acidosis, and could often be 
combated successfully by the admin- 
istration of sodium bicarbonate intra- 
venously; the other theory was that 
the condition was due to multiple fat 
emboli which gained entry into the 
circulation after lacerating wounds of 
fatty tissues, such as subcutaneous 
tissue or bone marrow. Neither of 
these hypotheses has been borne out 
by time and clinical experience. 

Early in the war W. M. Bayliss set 
himself to devise a method of prevent- 
ing exosmosis. The escape of the 
fluid constituent of the blood from the 
blood vessels has always been a grave 
and irremediable factor in shock. 
Bayliss attempted to combat this ex- 
osmosis by adding a colloid to the 
blood stream. He recommended a 
five per cent. gum-acacia solution, to 
which sodium bicarbonate was added 
to make an isotonic bicarbonate so- 
lution. There were many conflicting 
reports regarding the efficacy of this 
solution, and it is thus very difficult to 
estimate its clinical value. There 
was more than a suspicion that in 
certain instances the solution proved 
to be harmful. At all events the gum 
salt solution came far from proving 
itself a panacea. The introduction of 
a colloid into the blood certainly rests 
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on a rational basis, and its use seems 
to have been more satisfactorily 
solved by Erlanger of St. Louis, a 
member of the American Shock Com- 
mission, who recommended a hyper- 
tonic solution of gum acacia (20 per 
cent.) and glucose (18 per cent.). 
The acacia serves as the colloid, and 
the glucose serves to heighten the os- 
motic power of the blood, so as to in- 
duce an endosmosis in order to coun- 
teract the exosmosis. Erlanger’s clin- 
ical results are excellent, and’ his ex- 
perimental data are strong and logi- 
cally interpreted. (See also Physiol- 
ogy and Pharmacology and Medicine, 
supra.) 

In summary it may be said that al- 
though the work of the various mili- 
tary commissions has not led us to 
anything approximating a definitely 
accepted theory of shock, it has re- 
sulted in emphasizing the significance 
of many data that heretofore have 
been too little appreciated, such facts, 
for’ example, as the tremendous im- 
portance of cold, exposure, and pain, 
the depressant effect of ether as com- 
pared with nitrous oxide, and, finally, 
the great significance of the problem 
of blood distribution as the funda- 
mental problem in the chapter of 
shock. In the pre-war days many 
careful clinicians were always loath 
to combat a condition of shock with 
any other measures than warmth, 
posture, and careful morphinization. 
A seriously shocked patient was con- 
sidered to be in a state of unstable 
_ equilibrium, demanding the utmost 
care in order not to do harm by well 
intentioned therapy. Caution and 
conservative clinical judgment both 
demand that we continue to maintain 
this same attitude. There seems to 
be room for little or no doubt that the 
glucose-acacia solution has proved it- 
self of great value in certain cases 
in which Erlanger has used it; there 
seems to be equally small room for 
doubt that blood transfusion is also 
an excellent form of therapy; and yet 
there is no way of determining which 
cases of shock will recover on the 
policy of conserving the patient’s vital 
forces by the simple means of warmth 
and absolute rest, nor can we deter- 
mine whether these very patients may 
not be harmed by intravenous ther- 
apy of any kind. We are, in other 
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words, still obliged to view shock as 
the elder Gross viewed it, namely, 


as a “rude unhinging of the machin- . 


ery of life,’ and so viewing it, we 
must exercise consummate care lest 
we further provoke the process of un- 
hinging. 

Surgery of the Chest.—The war ex- 
perience in relation to surgery of the 
chest bore more practical fruit than 
it did in the field of shock. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether one would not 
be justified in saying that lung surg- 
ery was revolutionized as a result of 
the war experience. The following 
conclusions adopted by the Second 
and Third Inter-Allied Surgical Con- 
ferences outline various topics of im- 
portance in the development of lung 
surgery: 


SECOND CONFERENCE 


(1) Wounds penetrating the chest re- 
sult in a mortality estimated at 20 per 
cent. in the sanitary formations of the 
army zone. ; 

(2) Early death is the'rule because 
of asphyxiation and hemorrhage. Shock 
plays a large part in the early or imme- 
diate death. 

(3) Late mortality usually 
from pleuropulmonary infection. 

(4) Pathological anatomy established 


results 


that the pulmonary lesions are the same - 


as those of all war wounds. The me- 
chanical disturbances are the same, the 
infection is the same, except that pul- 
monary tissue resists infection better than 
other tissues, but the infection of the 
pleura, either by the external air or by 
the pulmonary wound, may _ seriously 
complicate the case. 

(5) Two points in the treatment are of 
utmost importance: immediate attention, 
and complete immobilization of the pa- 


tient. 
When the patient is suffering from 
shock, general treatment for shock 


should be undertaken, and the patient 
should be given a reclining posture with 
the head lowered. 

Medical treatment is sufficient for the 
healing of many chest wounds which 
present no complication. 

Surgical treatment should be em- 
ployed for parietal lesions and for imme- 
diate or late complications. In all cases 
complete surgical treatment of thoracic 
lesions (wounds of the soft parts, frac- 
tures of the ribs, etc.) is absolutely nec- 
essary, as in all war wounds. 


A. IMMEDIATE COMPLICATIONS: 


(a) Opening of the Thoraxr.—Clos- 
ing is necessary either by plugging 
or by direct suture of the wall. — 


(b) Hemorrhage.—With open 
thorax: direct hemostasis of the 
lung either by plugging or by hemo- 


static suture. With closed thorax: 
if it is certain that shock is not the 
primary cause, and 


if the blood 
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pressure drops in spite of treatment, 
and if there are symptoms due only 
to hemorrhage, the ideal operation is 
thoracotomy with direct hemostasis 
of the lung. Indication for opera- 
tion in cases of closed thorax is very 
rare. Such treatment requires com- 
petence and equipment of the high- 
est order. : 

(c) Hemothorax.—If hemothorax 
is discovered, puncture to relieve me- 
chanical compression is permissible. 
It is well during or after the draw- 
ing of the blood to inject air or 
oxygen into the pleura, in order to 
prevent collapse of the lung. Fe- 
brile hemothorax calls for explora- 
tion by repeated punctures for the 
bacteriological examination of the 
liquid. 


B, LATE COMPLICATIONS : 


(a) Persistent Aseptic Hemothoraz, 
—This variety of hemdthorax should 
be treated by repeated puncture for 


evacuation, to allow of pulmonary 
expansion. The introduction of a 
certain amount of oxygen into the 


pleura during or after these punc- 
tures is often useful. 

(b). Infected Hemothoraz—When 
infection of the pleural fluid has 
been established by bacteriological 
examinations, thoracotomy is defi- 
nitely indicated. 

(ec) Purulent Plewrisy.—This may 
be treated in the same way as in- 
fected hemothorax. When drainage 
is deemed necessary, it should al- 
ways be effected at the lowest point 
(the posterior base of the thorax). 


(6) Treatment of pleural suppuration 
by the method of progressive steriliza- 
tion, 

In recent or old cases of pleural sup- 
puration there may be practised progres- 
sive sterilization and secondary suture 
of the theracic wall. There is no reason 
to fear a ‘suture of the thoracic wall 
over an empty cavity. It is the best 
treatment to obtain rapid expansion of 
the lung and the disappearance of the 
pleural cavity. (Dépage.) 

7. In urgent cases it is well to proceed 
at once to the extraction of intrapulmon- 
ary projectiles when conditions are favor- 
able. 

8. Whatever the circumstances, pro- 
phylactiec therapeutics of the pleuropul- 
monary infection by means of direct sur- 
gical treatment of the lung wound (ex- 
traction of all foreign bodies, suture of 
the wound with or without excision) 
seems the logical procedure. This ques- 
tion deserves careful investigation. 

9. Blood effusion in the pericardium is 
governed by the same therapeutic prin- 
ciples as hemothorax. 


THIRD CONFERENCE 


Surgical treatment of chest wounds 
tends clearly toward active ‘surgery: 

(a) In case of dangerous hemorrhage, 
an open thorax is always operated. 

(D) Primary extraction of intrapul- 
monary projectiles is more frequently 
practised. 

‘Treatment of*the parietal wound con- 
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sists in excision and removal of all for- 
eign matter, whether bone or metal, 
lodged in the lung, cleansing of the 
wound, and immediate primary closing of 
the thorax. Good results thus obtained 
clearly justify this method of surgery. 

(c) Infected hemothorax is treated by 
very early drainage and progressive dis- 
infection and secondary closing of the 
thorax. 

(d) Chronic purulent pleurisy is amén- 
able to progressive sterilization, accom- 
panied, if necessary, by the opening of 
the pleuropulmonary casing by several 
incisions. 


These conclusions do not emphasize 
adequately how markedly war surg- 
ery of the lung differed from the surg- 
ery that had been practised in civil 
life. In order to emphasize this we 
shall quote verbatim from the ab- 
stract made by Muller (in Progres- 
sive Medicine) of the article by Lock- 
wood and Nixon in the British Medi- 
cal Journal of 1918 (p. 105). 


The surgical measures which these 
eases appear to justify should not be at- 
tempted unless: 

(a) Active resuscitation.can be carried 
out immediately atter admission of pa- 
tient. 

. (0) The services of an expert radio- 
grapher are at all times available. 

(c) The physical signs can be carefully 
studied and judiciously interpreted. 

(d) The most perfect asepsis can be 
secured at the operation. 

Given these conditions, we are guided 
by the following general rules for opera- 
tion : 

(1) Operate as soon as the patient’s 
condition allows. (This is much earlier 
with local than with general anesthesia.) 

(2) Operate at a place where early 
evacuation will not be necessary. 

(3) Operate in all cases where injury 
of the diaphragm is suspected. 

(4)Operate on all cases with open 
pneumothorax (traumatopnea). 

(5) Operate on all badly stove-in 
chests, where the pleura is lacerated, 
even though there is no external wound. 

(6) Operate on all cases where a large 
missile has traversed the pleural cavity, 
whether lodged in: (a) the chest wall; 
(b) the pleural cavity; (¢) the lung; 
(d) the mediastinum; or (e) the peri- 
cardium. 

(7) Operate on all very acutely in- 
fected cases, even although the missile 
is not retained. 

in no other branch of war surgery is 
the technic of the operation more exact- 
ing, although the manipulations them- 
selves do not require any exceptional 
dexterity. 

For operation the patient should be 
maintained with the injured side de- 
pendent. In the majority of cases the 
half-sitting posture is the most comfort- 
able. 

Gas and oxygen should be available to 
be administered while the hand is inside 
the chest or if the patient is restless; in 
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the latter event a light nitrous oxide 
analgesia only is maintained. 

The most serious chest cases can be 
operated upon with this type of anes- 
thesia, cases which would never be fit for 
general anesthetic, such as either or 
chloroform. A more extensive, deliber- 
ate, and protracted operation can be un- 
dertaken with the minimum of shock to 
the patient under local anesthesia com- 
bined with gas and oxygen. 

Never should ether or chloroform be 
used in chest surgery. The manipulative 
technic of chest surgery is extremely 
simple, but the utmost speed is essential. 
There is no doubt that unless primary 
union is obtained the patient’s condition 
is made grievously worse by operation. 
Primary union will not result without 
bold and thorough excision of the wound 
area. After the track of the missile 
through the chest wall has been excised, 
the gloves of the operator are changed, 
the instruments used are discarded, the 
skin is again thoroughly cleansed with 
picric acid, and fresh towels are used. 
Rubber dam, if available, or towels are 
draped about the incision, in such a way 
as to expose no skin and the minimum 
of muscle, and fixed with clips. 

When the position of the wound will 
permit, resection of the fourth rib from 
the midclavicular to the posterior axil- 
lary line furnishes the easiest access to 
the thoracic cavity. Resection of the rib 
must be wide enough to allow careful in- 
spection of the cavity. It is important, 
however, not to exert too powerful re- 
traction on the chest wall, as the tend- 
ency to shock is thereby increased and 
the mediastinum unduly disturbed. 

Immediately after opening the chest, 
rapidly mop out the thoracic cavity with 
gauze wrung out of hot saline carried on 
a long curved forceps of the Ochsner pat- 
tern. Unless there is fresh hemorrhage 
within the chest which, of course, must 
always be attended to first, lacerations 
of the diaphragm must be first dealt 
with. Where access to the abdominal 
cavity through the chest is necessary, the 
diaphragm may be freely incised without 
hesitation. 

No wound of the diaphragm should be 
left unrepaired whether on the right or 
left side. Particularly when the missile 
has tracked through the diaphragm and 
lodged in the liver, the track through 
the diaphragm must be excised and the 
diaphragm incised widely enough to ex- 
pose completely the track in the liver, 
and the missile removed. The track in 
the liver should be thoroughly cleansed 
out with a Volkmann’s spoon, followed 
by swabs wrung dry out of saline and 
ether. - : 

After repair of the diaphragm, the 
lung, held with the Collin forceps, 
should be brought up to the opening in 
the chest (pneumopexy prolongs the oper- 
tion and is never necessary), remove the 
missile or fragment of rib (if lodged in 
the lung), excise, thoroughly clean and 
suture the track or lacerations with mat- 
tress sutures of catgut, which should not 
be so tightly tied as to tear out on ex- 
pansion. For repair of lung tissue a 
blunt round-bodied needle is used. 

Partial lobectomy may be necessary, 


depending on the degree of laceration of 
the lung. Total lobectomy and, in one 
case, excision of both middle and lower 
lobes of the right lung has been neces- 
sary for acute malignant gas gangrene, 
but has not saved the patient’s life. We 
have been struck by the rarity of find- 
ing an open bronchus at operation. For 
such a condition crushing and ligaturing 
with catgut is sufficient. It is essential 
that the visceral surface of the lung 
should in all cases be approximated, thus 
mechanically retarding effusion from 
damaged lung, and lessening the tend- 
ency for infective condition to light up 
in the lung substance itself. Hemor- 
rhage from the lung need not be feared. 

All blood clot, pieces of cloth, frag- 
ments of bone, ete., must be carefully 
hunted for and removed from the thoracic 
cavity. The toilet of the pleura can 
better be performed by sponging (as in 
the case of ,the peritoneum) than by 
washing out. The last step before clos- 
ing off the pleural cavity is to sweep 
round the chest wall, lung, mediastinum, 
and diaphragm systematically with swabs 
wrung dry out of hot saline, and finally, 
with a swab wrung dry out of warmed 
ether. 

The chest should always be elosed, un- 
less there is extensive gas gangrene of 
the lung tissue itself adherent to the 
chest wall. v4 

Time should not be wasted in attempt- 
ing to repair the parietal pleura in ex- 
tensive wounds, as it can rarely be done; 
such pleura as remains can be caught up 
with the muscle sutures. 

The chest must be hermetically closed 
with the first layer of muscles, otherwise 


pocketing will occur, pleural effusion ac- ~ 


cumulate, the incision break down, and 
the operation fail. From the time the 
pleura is opened until it is closed, when 
the hands of the operator are not actu- 
ally in the chest, the hole in the pleura 
should be covered by thick lint wrung dry 
out of hot saline. This closure is impor- 
tant, even if only for a moment at a time. 

Careful approximation of the skin 
edges is necessary to ensure early and 
absolute primary union. 


Even this description, striking as it 
is, does not compare with many of the 
French descriptions or with Moyni- 
han’s exposition, recommending the 
opening of the chest and the subse- 
quent complete delivery of the lung, 
swinging it freely about on its pedicle 
while it is being carefully inspected 
and repaired before returning it to 
its thoracic cage. One readily grasps 
the fact that no longer is the lung 
and its pleural cavity a noli me 
tangere. 

Empyema.—No discussion of the 
surgery of the chest would be com- 
plete without a reference to empyema. 
This disease Was so frequent a com- 
plication of the acute respiratory dis- 
eases as well as of the various chest 
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and lung injuries during the war that 
it came in for particularly thorough 
study and observation. As one reads 
the various reports issued during the 
war and the equally numerous reports 
and papers published since the armis- 
tice, one gains the impression that 
there exists a marked amount of con- 
flict and uncertainty. This is not 
the time or the place to analyze these 
data in order to bring them into har- 
mony. It is true, however, that the 
conflict is apparent rather -than real. 
As a result of our military experi- 
ence with empyema, the following 
surgical experiences may be regarded 
as fairly definitely established: 


(1) Operation, other than simple as- 
piration, should never be performed while 
the patient is toxic and markedly com- 


promised during the early days of pneu- 
monia. 

(2) Costectomy and intercostal inci- 
sion seem to have an equal number of 
advocates. 

(3) Pneumococcus infections tend to 
eomplete and fairly early recovery after 
any method of instituting satisfactory 
and free drainage. 

(4) Streptococcus infections require 
more than this. In these infections the 
dense fibrin layer tends to fix the lung in 
its collapsed or partially collapsed posi- 
tion. An early use of the Dakin’s solu- 
tion dissolves the fibrin and allows lung 
expansion. ~— 

(5) The problem of maintaining intra- 
pleural negative pressure is a relatively 
insignificant one. 

(6) Radical operations such as _ the 
Estlander, Delorme, or Schede, or thor- 
ough decortication should not be neces- 
sary, if cases can be promptly treated 
from the outset of the disease. If such 
operations should be decided upon, it 
should only be after 12 to 18 months of 
conservative treatment has been tried out. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 
C. E. TURNER 


Infectious Diseases in the War.— 
There is no better index to the prog- 
ress of preventive medicine and sani- 
tation than a comparison of the in- 
fectious-disease records of the Great 
War with those of our former wars. 
An excellent statement of these facts 
was presented by Alexander Lambert 
in his presidential address at the 
meeting of the American Medical As- 
sociation in 1919 and printed in the 
Journal of the Association. In the 
Civil War the death rate of killed 
and died of wounds is given as 33 per 
thousand and the disease death rate 
as 65. In the Spanish-American War 
the death rate from battle was five, 
and that from disease, 30.4 per thou- 
sand. In the Great War up to 
March 28, 1919, the death rate in our 
Army from wounds received in action 
was 14.191, and the death rate from 
disease, 14.797 per thousand. These 
figures include the men both at home 
and abroad. In the A. E. F., with an 
average strength of 975,716, the death 
rate from wounds. received in action 
was 31.256, and that from disease, 
11.233 per thousand. Of the disease 
deaths 9.146 per thousand were at- 
tributed to pneumonia. 

Studying the disease deaths com- 
paratively, we find that malaria 
caused six per cent. of the deaths in 
the Civil War and 10 per cent. of the 
deaths in the Spanish War; in the 


late war the deaths from malaria 
were so few as not to be given in de- 
tail but to be classed under “other 
diseases.” Typhoid fever with typho- 
malaria caused 22.4 per cent. of the 
deaths in the Civil War and in the 
fighting period of the Spanish War 
60.5 per cent. of all deaths; in the 
late war this disease caused only 0.4 
per cent. of the deaths. On the other 
hand, pneumonia caused 13 per cent. 
of the deaths during the four years 
of the Civil War, three per cent. in 
five months of the Spanish War, and 
85 per cent. of all deaths from disease 
in the American Army during the 
late war. Meningitis caused two per 
cent. of the deaths in the Civil and 
Spanish Wars, but four per cent. of 
the deaths in the Great War. Small- 
pox caused four per cent. of the 
deaths in the Civil War but only one 
death in the Spanish War and six 
deaths in the late war; these deaths 
were among men who had not been, 
protected by vaccination. Dysentery 
caused 28 per cent. of the deaths in 
the Civil War, about 30 per cent. of 
the 5,600,000 cases of disease reported 
during that war, and 5.6 per cent. of 
the deaths in the Spanish War; in 
the late war it caused 0.08 per cent. 
of the deaths (there were 41 deaths 
out of 48,000 cases). Yellow fever 
was absent during the late war, 
whereas in the Civil War there were 
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1,300 cases and in the Spanish War 
1,100 eases. 

It will be seen that all communica- 
ble diseases except, those of the respir- 
atory tract have been placed under 
nearly complete control; subtracting 
the death rate caused by pneumonia 
from the total death rate from. dis- 
ease in the Great War, we have 2.2 
per thousand as the disease death 
rate for the entire army on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as compared 
with 65 per thousand in the Civil 
War. From a consideration of these 
figures and a study of the disqualifi- 
eations under draft examination, Dr. 
Lambert urged action by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association to secure ad- 
equate representation of the Medical 
Corps on the General Staff of the 
Army and to secure the establishment 
of a Federal Department of Health. 
(See also Medicine, supra.) 

Epidemic Influenza.—We now 
have an accumulation of facts con- 
cerning the nation-wide epidemic of 
influenza which began at Boston early 
in September, 1918, spread over the 
Atlantic seaboard during the next 
two weeks, and only a “little later 


reached the western part of the 
country (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 708) 
716). W. H. Frost (Public Health 


Reports, xxxiv, No. 33) summarizes 
many of the facts that have been 
brought to light. Incomplete statis- 
ties show that from September, 1918, 
to the following March there were no 
less than 450,000 deaths in the civil- 
ian population of the country directly 
attributable to the epidemic. This 
was a death rate of more than four 
per thousand. When all military and 
civilian data have been compiled, 
there will doubtless be a half-million 
deaths attributable to influenza and 
its complications among the people of 
the United States in the year begin- 
ning Sept. 1, 1918. 

Classifying the 45 cities of the 
Weekly Health Index into three broad 
geographical groups, the Census Bur- 
eau found a variation in the mortal- 
ity rate (Weekly Health Indea, 
Mareh 1, 1919). Im the cities east 
of the Appalachians the mortality 
from pneumonia and influenza from 
Sept. 14, 1918, to March 1, 1919, was 
approximately 5.6 per thousand; in 
cities between the Rocky Mountains 


and the Appalachians, 4.35 per thou- 


sand; and in cities of the Pacific 
Coast, 5.55 per thousand. There 
were, however, wide differences be- 


tween individual cities. 

To gather further statistics house- 
to-house surveys were made by the 
Publie Health Service in the follow- 
ing population groups: New London, 
Conn., 7,993; Baltimore, Md., 33,361; 
certain smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts in Maryland, 12,669; Spartan- — 
burg, 8. @., 5,257; Louisville, Ky., i 
12,602; Little Rock, Ark., 9,920; San { 
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Antonio, Tex., 12,534; San Francisco, 
Cal., 18,682. During the first wave 
of the epidemic the percentage of the 
population attacked in these districts 
varied from 15 per cent. in Louisville 
to 53.3 in San Antonio, Tex., the ag- 
gregate for the whole group being 
about 28 per cent. The attack rate 

shown here is similar to that of the 

1889 to 1890 epidemic. The case in- — 
cidence was highest in children from 
five to 14 years old and progressively ; 
lower in each higher age group. The 
ratio of pneumonia cases to total pop- 
ulation varied from 5.3 per thousand 


in Spartanburg, S. C., to 24.6 per 
thousand in the smaller towns of 
Maryland. The pneumonia rate. 


showed little correlation with the in-  _ 
fluenza attack rate. The ratio of — 
deaths to population varied from 1.9 _ 
per 1,000 in Spartanburg to 6.8 in 
Maryland. The death rate was by no 
means parallel to the influenza attack 
rate but was closely correlated with 
the pneumonia attack rate. The fa- 
tality from pneumonia was uniformly 
about 30 per cent., except in San An- 
tonio, where it was only 18.5 per cent. 
The death rate was notably higher in 
children under one year old, in adults 
from 20 to 40, and in persons over 60; 
higher in males than in females; and 
higher in whites than in the colored. 
The case fatality was highest in bo 
age groups above mentioned. 

“Many investigators believe a con- 
siderable but not absolute immunity 
is conferred by an attack of the dis- 
ease. In Baltimore the first canvass — 
was made prior to Dee. 11, 1918, and 
a second canvass was made in Janu- 
ary. Among 32,600 people 724 cases 
were found to-have occurred between 
the two surveys. On an investigation 
of cases the ¢linical diagnosis of in- 
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fluenza in two attacks was confirmed 
in only 26 cases, or 0.37 per cent. of 
the total, and even in these cases the 
diagnosis was necessarily uncertain. 
It has been pointed out that at least 
local recurrences of influenza may be 
expected, but the character of the epi- 
demic of 1918 furnishes some hope 
that the recurrences may be less se- 
vere than those between 1889-92. 

An important investigation by 
Lynch and Cumming (Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Jan., 1919) indicates clearly 
that influenza may be spread by the 
contamination of eating utensils that 
are not properly boiled in washing. 
The investigators compared ‘two 
groups of troops living under compa- 
rable conditions, except that in the 
first group the mess kits were col- 
lected and properly washed in_boil- 
ing water whereas in the second 
group there was individual mess-kit 
washing in water which was neces- 
sarily below the boiling point. These 
two groups were about equal in num- 
ber. In the group having collective 
table-ware washing there were 33,452 
men, among whom occurred 1,710 
cases, or a period rate of 51.1 cases 
per thousand for the 14 days under 
consideration. Among the _ second 
group, consisting of 32,624 men where 
there was individual mess-kit wash- 
ing, there were 8,208 cases, or a period 
rate of 252. It was believed that a 
source for 80 per cent. of the infec- 
tions among these 66,000 troops lay 
in unsanitary messing arrangements. 
Subsequent studies of 18,000 hotel 
and restaurant employees showed that 
there were 85 per cent. more cases 
among those who ate from hand- 
washed dishes not disinfected with 
boiling water. This is clearly a sug- 
gestion for sanitary dish washing, im- 
mersion in boiling water, in the home 
as well as in public ea’ 1g places. 

In discussing administrative con- 
trol of influenza at the New Orleans 
meeting of the American Public 
Health Association on Oct. 28, Allen 
Freeman stressed the need of further 
investigation of the nature of influ- 
enza, showing that although there is 
every reason to believe that the dis- 
ease is caused by a virus lodging in 
the nose and mouth and spread from 
secretions of the nose and mouth in- 
directly or through droplet infection, 


these beliefs are not proved by experi- 
ment. Freeman holds that prompt 
isolation is important and that edu- 
cational measures are most helpful. 
The prohibition of publie gatherings 
and the use of masks are not tobe 
regarded as important means of pre- 
vention. Until we can be certain that 
we know the virus of the disease, vac- 
cination is not sound practice. The 
provision of adequate medical and 
nursing service and the proper care 
of pneumonia cases are important in 
reducing mortality. (Am. Jour. Pub. 
Health, Dee. 1919.) (See also Pa- 
thology and Bacteriology, and Med- 
icine, supra.) 

Venereal Diseases.—That venereal- 
disease control is mainly a civil and 
not a military problem is shown by 
Major W. A. Sawyer (Am. Jowr. Pub. 
Health, May, 1919), who analyzes the 
data of special reports rendered from 
Camps Upton, Dix, Meade, Lee, and 
Pike for a period of 24 weeks from 
March 29 to Nov. 15, 1918. Taking 
these five camps together the annual 
venereal-disease rate for the period 
was 347.88 per thousand men. The 
rate for cases contracted in civil life 
and recorded as of the date when 
first discovered was 336.96, whereas 
the rate for cases contracted after 
enlistment was only 10.92. Less than 
one-thirtieth of the 45,022 cases in 
these camps were contracted after en- 
listment. Major Sawyer _ believes 
that for all the troops in this coun- 
try, including the organizations that 
were longer in the service than the 
newly drafted men mentioned above, 
five to one is a close estimate of the 
ratio between the cases contracted 
before and after enlistment. 

In spite of prompt isolation, thor- 
ough and proper medical treatment, 
the compulsory use of prophylactic 
stations, the elimination of prostitu- 
tion so far as possible in the region 
of camps, and a thorough educational 
programme. (A. Y. B., 1918, pp. 435, 
718), there was a loss to the Army 
through venereal diseases represent- 
ing 2,295,000 days of service between 
April, 1917, and September, 1918 
(Public Health Reports, Oct. 24, 
1919). Even lacking specific records, 
however, we may be certain that this 
was a relatively slight loss compared 
with previous great wars. 
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An idea of the treatment facilities 
furnished by the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the state boards of health 
may be obtained from the following 
summary of the July report (ibid., 
Sept. 5, 1919). During that month 
131 clinies were operated and 5,624 
new cases of venereal diseases were 
admitted, making a total of 16,871 
under treatment. A total.of 61,578 
treatments were administered to pa- 
tients, and 10,952 of these individual 
treatments were the administration 
of arsphenamine. There were, dis- 
charged as cured 314 cases; as non- 
infectious but not cured 244; as prob- 
ably cured, 893. Aided by the 
Chamberlain-Kahn Act (A. Y. 
1918, pp. 436, 719), which provided 
an allotment of $1,000,000 to the state 
boards of health each year for the 
two fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1918, together with other appropria- 
tions for activities within the service, 
the Public Health Service has contin- 
ued its campaign against venereal 
diseases by assisting in securing 
prompt reporting, carrying out re- 
pressive measures, establishing free 
clinics for treatment and carrying on 
a general educational campaign. 
Nearly all of the state departments 
of health have established divisions 
of venereal disease in accordance with 
the conditions specified in the Cham- 
berlain-Kahn Act (C. C. Pierce, Public 
Health Reports, xxxiv, No. 20). Ap- 
proximately 61,000, or nearly 50 per 
cent., of the physicians in the United 
States and 28,000, or nearly 60 per 
cent., of the druggists have signed and 
returned agreement cards to the Pub- 
lic Health Service pledging themselves 
to codperate in this programme, and 
in addition more than 99 per cent. of 
all newspapers and periodicals have 
pledged themselves not to carry ad- 
vertising for quack remedies (ibid., 
No. 43). The codperation of the den- 
tal profession is now being solicited. 
(See also XIV, Social Hygiene.) 

Typhoid Fever in the Vaccinated. 
—Major Soper, in an address at the 
annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association at New Or- 
leans on Oct. 29, commented upon ty- 
phoid fever among troops which had 
been given a prophylactic vaccination. 
From June 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918, 
there were very few cases, the major- 
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ity of infections appearing after the 
latter date. The disease appeared in 
the form of small epidemics; for ex- 
ample, a group of 15 cases appeared 
among engineers who had been in- 
fected by a cook. The figures from 
the Surgeon-General’s office for 108 
weeks in the home army with an aver- 
age number of 967,591 troops show 
a record of 466 cases of typhoid and 
54 deaths. Many of these cases oc- 
curred before typhoid vaccination was 
complete. The figures for the A. E. 
F. for 101 weeks with an average 
number of 858,228 troops show, 1,- 
529 cases with 169 deaths. There 
were 303 cases of para-typhoid fever. 
Two types of vaccine were used, sal- 
ine and lipo. Soper concludes that 
protection from typhoid fever by vac- 
cination, although great, is not com- 
plete; that it depends upon the dose 
of vaccine administered as well as the 
periods of time between. the inocula- 
tions; and that, although in such a 
large group of men it may have been 
possible that some mistakes prevented 
a few men from receiving complete 
treatment, we must concede that mas- 
sive infection may overpower an ac- 
quired immunity and that we must 
not accept vaccination as a substitute 
for sanitation. Care in administer- 
ing vaccine is essential. (See also 
Medicine, supra.) 

Pneumococecus Vaccine.—Major L. 
R. Cecil (Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Aug., 1919) describes experiments at 
Camp Upton where approximately 
half the men were vaccinated with a 
preparation of saline vaccine contain- 
ing types I, II, and III pneumococci 
in about equal parts. Here 12,519 
men were vaccinated, most of the 
men receiving three or four inocula- 
tions at intervals of five to seven 
days. The results were highly satis- 
factory. During the 10 weeks fol-: 
lowing vaccination no case of pneu- 
monia of the three fixed types oe- 
curred among the men. who had been 
vaccinated. In a control of approxi- 
mately 20,000 men there were 26 cases 
of pneumonia of types I, II, and III. 
During this time the pneumonia death 
rate for vaccinated troops was only - 
0.83 per thousand, whereas for unvac- 
cinated troops*it was 12.8. Similar 
experiments were later carried out at 
Camp Wheeler in Georgia, using a 
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lipovaccine of the three known types 
of pneumococci; 13,460 men, or 80 
per cent. of the entire strength of the 
camp, were vaccinated. Excluding 
eases of pneumonia which developed 
within a week after vaccination, there 
were only eight cases of pneumonia 
among the vaccinated troops during 
the three months following vaccina- | 
tion, and these were all secondary to 
severe types of influenza. During the 
same period there were 42 cases of! 
these types among 3,400 unvaccinated 
troops. Recognizing the difficulties | 
of giving pneumococcus vaccine, the 
author nevertheless believes that it is 
indicated in certain instances, namely, 
in military organizations where men 
are suddenly brought from the com- 
forts of home to the hardships of camp 
life; in large institutions such as asy- 
lums and orphanages; among men ex- 
posed to cold and wet, like firemen 
and policemen; in cases of epidemics 
of pneumonia and among people who 
are very susceptible to pneumonia 
and suffer from repeated attacks. It 
is suggested that the classes last men- 
tioned be vaccinated perhaps once a 
year with a polyvalent vaccine. 
Physical Fitness and a Programme 
for Health.—Sureeon-General Blue of 
the Public Health Service (Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, Sept., 1919) quotes the 
percentage of causes for which the 30 
per cent. of men found unfit for mili- 
tary service were rejected under the 
draft law. The causes of rejection 
follow, with the percentage of total 
rejections attributed to each: 


+ 


Per cent. 
PAPOHOUR ANG. ATUSS yo ecdie, s/atsdniennets)'» 0.43 
BOUCS ANG, JOMUS) 22s). vichw rele vuesecens 12.35 
Development defects (height, 
weight, chest measurements, 
in SClasels Aa aia Onoibio OO 3 colon 8.37 
Digestives Sy Stem.” << da. si6 vjnceeie tenes 0.53 
SEIU ML cemeR RPM ISN cre. elicnec: 3 copeueher eres) p:asiie 4.38 
ETViOS TARslevscstre minnie) css bien ckbhehonate tere scse te 10.65 
Fiatfoot (pathological) ......... 3.87 
Genito-urinary (venereal) ...... Hos 
Genito-urinary. (non-venereal) 1:35 
Heart and blood vessels ......... 13.07 
PEROT AMPAMEIE a2) .)0s) folic aia adv (asia es oliedede ausuoen 6.04 
Mental “deficiency «0... ee. ie oes 5.24 
Nervous and mental disorders ... 5.07 
Respiratory (tuberculosis) ...... 8.67 
Respiratory (non-tuberculosis) 1.67 
Shei) BG apenetoercigta 0-c.5 AP ene aGaeea tn oso 2.68 
BOE Nera 3s le ete, SNe ngs 6 aL eiashal stats) 6 BiG) 
BTU aT fe seat oats Toni stie estates eellal anaes Ate 1.76 
Tuberculosis (of parts other than 
BOSD ALOT.) tr, heye cysisco ars lester Pod cre as 0.88 
PLR OUROTGOTOCUS.% .%s: 5139 20% mal eie.ns 3.06 
SIALSS DOUMELVOCT 6 s):0,5 tials nl cusleteie-s 5.44 


On this basis Dr. Blue lists the ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service 
to meet the after-war needs in the 


following order: (1) public-health 
education; (2) safeguarding the 
health of infants and children; (3) 


the establishing of standards for the 
control of communicable diseases; 
(4 and 5) sanitary surveys to stimu- 
late improvement of proper waste dis- 
posal and the purification of drink- 
ing water; (6) improving the milk 
supply by pasteurization; (7) studies 
in industrial hygiene; (8) demonstra- 
tions in rural hygiene; (9) malaria 
control; (10) assisting the state to 
secure better morbidity statistics; 
(11) codperation in venereal-disease 
control; (12) special activities to 
combat tuberculosis; (13) railway 
sanitation; (14) the training of 
health officers. 

The Children’s Year Campaign.— 
During the second year of the war, 
beginning April 6, 1918, an extensive 
campaign for infant and child welfare 
was undertaken by the Children’s 
Bureau codperating with existing lo- 
cal public-health agencies. Anna H, 
Rude of the Children’s Bureau de- 
scribes (Am. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 
1919) the three distinct drives inaug- 
urated in the effort to save 100,000 
child lives during the second year of 
the war. These included a “back-to- 
school” drive to secure the return of 
children who had been absent from 
school during the war, a “recreational 
drive” to increase the physical vigor 
of children by proper exercise during 
the summer vacation, and a drive for 
the nation-wide weighing and measur- 
ing of infants. This last was carried 
out through the vast machinery of 
the 17,000 committees of the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, and during this campaign 
more than 6,500,000 weighing and 
measuring cards for children under 
six years of age were sent out 
Other activities were undertaken, 
such as the establishment of child- 
welfare centers and dental clinics and 
the employment of public-health 
nurses. During this period six states 
established divisions or bureaus of 
child hygiene under the state depart- 
ments. of health, making a total of 
11 states now having such divisions. 
(See also XIV, Child Welfare.) 
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Occupational Diseases Under Work- 
men’s-Compensation Laws.—Legisla- 
tion placing occupational diseases in 
the same class with accidents under 
workmen’s-compensation laws is being 
urged. Those who advocate it take 
the stand that physical impairment 
produced by slow development of 2 
disease that has its origin in the proc- 
esses of an industrial occupation is 
no less an injury than the disability 
caused by “accident.” Carl Hook- 
stadt (Mod. Med., Aug., 1919) gives 
the present status of compensation 
for industrial diseases. In Great 
Britain and most of her colonies, es- 
pecially the provinces of Canada, cer- 
tain enumerated occupational dis- 
eases are compensable under the com- 
pensation acts. In most of the other 
foreign countries industrial diseases 
are not compensable under the acci- 
dent-insurance laws but are cared for 
through sickness- and invalidity-in- 
surance systems. In the United 
States, with six noteworthy excep- 
tions, occupational diseases are not 
only excluded from the operation of 
the various compensation acts, but be- 
cause of the absence of .health- and 
invalidity-insurance laws, receive no 
consideration whatever. There are 
44 workmen’s-compensation jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. Compen- 
sation for occupational diseases is 
provided in only six of these, namely, 
California, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and the 
Federal Government. In Massachu- 
setts and the United States this in- 
clusion has been effected through the 
rulings of commission and courts, 
whereas in the other jurisdictions it 
has been brought about by statute. 

Unofficial Health Organizations.— 
Through the activities of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the American 
Public Health Association progress 
has been made in unifying and coér- 
dinating national health societies, 
and a National Health Council has 
been organized, headed by the presi- 
dent of the American Public Health 
Association. This Council will en- 
deavor to coérdinate the activities of 
the various health societies, nearly all 
of which have a representative on 
the Council. The American Public 
Health Association is rapidly extend- 
ing its sphere of activities by an ar- 


rangement providing for the affilia- ; 


tion of state health societies. The 
association, which was _ originally 
largely restricted to the public-health 
profession, including the administra- 


tors of municipal, state, and Federal | 
organizations, is extending its mem- — 
bership to such members of the laity 


as have public-health interests. The 


membership of the Association -has — 


doubled during the year, and the ad- 
mission of state health societies, in- 
cluding the professional and lay 
workers in public health in the vari- 
ous states, properly organized for the 
coordination of the various lines of 
public-health endeavor, will greatly 
enlarge its power and usefulness. 
Important activities of the Red 
Cross include the Health Conference 
at Cannes, France, which took place 


on April 1-11, the organization of the | 


International League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, and the formulating of plans 
for extensive public-health activities 
in the United States. At the Cannes 
conference the present organization of 
the international League of Red Cross 
Societies was formulated. This or- 
ganization, under Henry P. Davison 
as chairman, is now in existence in 
conformity with the provisions made 
for it under Art. XXV of the Cove- 
nant League of Nations (see II, 
International Relations). Geneva, 
Switzerland, is the seat of the organ- 
ization, which consists of three bu- 
reaus: a Bureau of Development (for 
the extension of the organization of 
Red Cross societies), a Bureau of 
Relief, and a Bureau of Hygiene and 
Public Health. The last named Bu- 


oP 


reau, headed by .an American, Dr. — 


| Strong, will be, in effect, the health 


department of the League of Nations. 

The plans of the American Red Cross 
for its future activities are not fully 
formed. It is determined, however, 
that they will include an extension of 
public-health nursing and the organ- 
ization of health centers. It is cer- 
tain that the employment of the large 
and enthusiastic personnel of this or- 
ganization and its extensive financial 


resources will do much for the promo- ° 


tion of public health, especially as the 


closest possible codperation with the ~ 


official and other existing public- 
health ageneies is the avowed policy 
of the Red Cross. 
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The nature of the health center 
which the Red Cross prepares thus 
is explained by its own definition: 


A health center is the physical head- 
quarters for the public-health work of a 
community. As such, it is the practical 
and concrete expression of the . interest 
of the community in the health of its 
inhabitants. It constitutes a’ business- 
like way of associating health activities, 
both public and private, under one roof, 
in daily touch and in complete mutual 
understanding. The health center thus 
represents the latest step in the evolution 
of community health work, and answers 
the demand for efficient conservation of 
effort in bringing together important but 
hitherto independent health campaigns, 
such as those for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis, venereal diseases, mental dis- 
eases, industrial diseases, and above all 
the vitally necessary modern effort for 
the conservation of child life. In turn, it 
offers new possibilities of properly relat- 
ing these volunteer activities to the offi- 
‘cial health work of the city, county, state, 
and Federal authorities. 


District Health-Officer Legislation. 
—tThe report of a special committee 
on the progress of district health-offi- 
cer legislation at the Conference of 
State and Provincial Boards of 
Health at Atlantic City in June (Am. 
Jour. Pub. Health, Aug., 1919), shows 
that the number of full-time district 
health officers is rapidly increasing. 
The replies to the questionnaires sent 
out by this committee show that seven 
states or territories have passed new 
laws since May, 1918. These are 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Ohio, 
New Mexico, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia. 
for full-time district health officers by 
previous enactment, so that 12 states 
have made progress in this direction 
within the last three years. The 
Ohio law provides that each county 
and each city of more than 25,000 
population must employ a full-time 
district health officer, a public-health 
nurse, and a clerk, and in addition 
the State Department of Health is 
provided with eight district health 
supervisors. The salaries for local 
men range from $2,000 to $6,000 a 
year, and those of the district super- 
visors range from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year. The Vermont bill provides for 
10 full-time health officers at a sal- 
ary of $2,500 a year and traveling ex- 
penses. The West Virginia law au- 
thorizes a three-mill tax for the em- 
ployment of full-time health officers 


Six other states had provided | 
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(presumably local). The Arkansas 
report states that satisfactory appli- 
cants have not been obtained. ‘The 
new State Department of Health of 
New Mexico authorizes the employ- 
ment of district health oflicers. 

State Health Departments.—Hvery 
state in the United States now has 
a state department of health, the 
most recently organized department 
being that of New Mexico, created by 
statute of 1919. It is composed of a 
Board of Health consisting of three 
members, one only of whom need be 
a physician, a commissioner, and an 
administrative staff. The Board of 
Health is appointed by the governor. 
Each member serves for six years 
without salary. The board has power 
to pass such regulations concerning 
public health as are necessary for the 
enforcement of the statute, and such 
regulations have the effect of law. 
The commissioner is required to have 
had experience and special training 
in public-health administration. 
(Am. Jour. Pub. Health, ix, No. 10.) 

The states are rapidly increasing 
their appropriations for public-health 
work. Indiana has established four 
new divisions in the State Depart- 
ment of Health with special appro- 


priations as follows: tuberculosis, 
$10,000; child hygiene, $10,000; rural 
hygiene, $25,000; venereal disease, 
$29,000. Beginning with 1920 the 


annual appropriation for health work 
in Maine will be $76,000, a consider- 
able increase over the $20,000 appro- 
priation of 1916. New Jersey has 
added nearly $100,000 for its child- 
welfare programme. New Mexico is 
appropriating $8,000 for its new 
Health Department for the first year. 
Many other states, including Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Delaware, North Dakota, and Illinois, 
have markedly increased their appro- 
priations for health work. 

Federal Health Administration,— 
Tn an address at the American Pub- 
lic Health Association meeting at 
New Orleans on Oct. 29, Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, president of the Association 
for 1920, discussed the problem of 
Federal health administration. He 
pointed out (Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 
Noy., 1919) the present lack of co- 
ordination in the health work being 
attempted by three departments of 
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the Government, namely, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, the Bureau of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service in the 
Treasury Department. The Associa- 
tion went on record as favoring the 
resolutions already introduced into 
Congression for the appointment of a 
Congressional committee to make a 
thorough investigation of (1) the 
powers of the Federal Government in 
health work; (2) the activities of the 
Federal Government now under way; 
and (3) the duties of the Federal 
Government in health administration. 
Such a Congressional body would sit 
for several months and collect data 
upon which it could recommend to 
Congress the proper codrdination and 
unification of Federal health work. 

A Department of Health for Can= 
ada.—Following the example of Great 
Britain, Canada has established a Do- 
minion Department of Health com- 
parable with the other Government 
departments. The act provides for a 
Department of Health presided over 
by a minister of the Crown to be 
named by the Governor-General, a 
Deputy Minister of Health appointed 
by the Governor-General, and the 
necessary staff appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Civil 
Service Act. The Minister of Health 
is given broad duties and powers, in- 
eluding cobperation with local health 
agencies, the maintenance of a Na- 
tional Laboratory, the inspection and 


medical care of immigrants and sea- 
men, the health supervision of all 
methods of transportation, the super- 
vision of Dominion publie buildings 
and offices, the collection of vital sta- 
tistics, the enforcement of health 
laws, rules, and regulation, and such 
other matters related to health as may 
be referred to the Department by 
the Governor in Council. A Domin- 
ion Health Council is also created, 
consisting of the Deputy Minister of 
Health and the chief executive officer 


of each provincial department or 
board of health, together with five 
other persons appointed by the 
Governor-General, which is charged 
with such duties and powers as the 
Governor-General may prescribe. 
New Public-Health Periodicals.— 
May, 1919, saw the first issue of two 
new and important monthly maga- 
zines in the Public-Health field, Mod- 
ern Medicine and the Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. Modern Medicine, 
published by the Modern Hospital 
Publishing Co. of Chicago, and edited 
by a group of well known public- 
health experts, includes in its scope 
the broad field of public-health activ- 
ities with special emphasis upon the 
/medical phases of health work. The 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co. and has 
a board of managing editors at the 
Harvard Medcial School, Boston. It 
j treats all the technical problems of 
|industrial hygiene and gives a re- 


view of the literature in this field. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Registration Area for Deaths.—The 
Bureau of the Census report on Mor- 
tality Statistics of 1917, compiled too 
late for the customary summary in 
the YEAR Boox for 1918 (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 723), gives the latest data 
available on death and birth rates in 
the United States. 

The registration area for deaths is 
composed chiefly of those states in 
which the registration under state 
laws is so sufficiently complete that 
transcripts are obtainable by the Bu- 
reau of the Census as the basis for the 
annual compilation of mortality statis- 
tics; but certain cities in non-registra- 
tion states are also included, the 
registration of deaths in these cities 

7 


being conducted under local ordi- 
nances. It will be. seen in the table 
following that the registration area 
for deaths now embraces nearly three- 
quarters (72.7 per cent.) of the total 
population of continental United 
States, but only a little over two- 
fifths (45.4 per cent.) of the land 
area of the country (2,973,890 sq. 
miles) is represented. The table on 
the following page shows the growth 
of the registration area and the death 
rate therein up to the close of the 
year 1917. 

The state of Tennessee and eight 
cities in non-registration states were 
admitted to the registration area for 
deaths beginning with 1917. 
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REGISTRATION AREA FOR DEATHS 


REGISTRATION AREA FOR DEATHS 


Popula- a Deaths from 
contol Population Land Area BV GRRRER 

Continen- 
ie eae Per Per Rate 
United Gente |S C per 
States Number ent) | padare ent. |Number | 1,000 
of Miles ot Poot 
Total Total eee 
Census year 1879-1880 | 50,155,783 8,538,366 17.0 16,481 0.6 169,453 19.8 
Census year 1889-1890} 62,622,250 19,659,440 | 31.4 90,695 3.0 386,212 19.6 
Census year 1899-1900 75.944 575 28,807,269 37.9 176,878 5.9 512,669 17.8 
Calendar year 1900... re 30,765,618 | 40.5 212,621 ak 539,939 17.6 
Calendar year 1901... | 77,747,402 31,370,952 | 40.3 212,770 7.2 518,207 16.5 
Calendar year 1992.. 79,365,396 32,029,815 | 40.4 212,762 7.2 508,640 15.9 
Calendar year 1903... | 80,983,390 32,701,083 | 40.4 212,762 7.2 524,415 16.0 
Calendar year 1904... | 82,601,384 33,345,163 | 40.4 212,744 7.2 551,354 16.5 
Calendar year 1905... | 84,219,378 | 34,052,201] 40.4 212,744 7.2 545,533 16.0 
Calendar year 1906... | 85,837,372 41,983,419 | 48.9 603,066 | 20.3 658,105 | 15.7 
Calendar year 1907... | 87,455,366 43,016,990 | 49.2 603,151 | 20.3 687,034 16.0 
Calendar year 1908... | 89,073,360 46,789,913 | 52.5 725,117 | 24.4 691,574 | 14.8 
Calendar year 1909... | 90,691,354 50,870,518 | 56.1 765,73: 25.7 732,538 14.4 
Calendar year 1910... | 92,309,348 53,843,896 | 58.3 997,978 | 33.6 805,412] 15.0 
Calendar year 1911.. 93,927 342 59,275,977 63.1 1,106 ,734 37.2 839 284 14.2 
Calendar year 1912 95,545,336 60,427,247 | 63.2 | 1,106,777 | 37.2 838,251 13.9 
Calendar year 1913.. 97,163,330 63,298,718 | 65.1 | 1,147,039] 38.6 890,848 14.1 
Calendar year 1914.. 98,781,324 65,989,295 | 66.8 | 1,228,644] 41.3 898,059 13.6 
Calendar year 1915.. 100,399,318 67,336,992 67.1 1,228,704 41.3 909,155 13.5 
Calendar year 1916... | 102,017,312 71,621,632 70.2 1,307,819 44.0 1,001,921 14.0 
Calendar year 1917... | 103,635,306 75,307,906 | 72.7 | 1,349,629) 45.4 | 1,068,932] 14.2 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 


Death Rates.—The death rate of 
the registration area for 1912 (13.9 


Portland, and certain other cities are 
dependent to some extent on the favor- 


per 1;000) was the lowest recorded up {able age distribution of the population. 


to that time. The rate in 1913 (14.1) 
was slightly higher than that of 1912 
but lower than any rate previously 
recorded. In 1914 the rate fell to the 
new low record of 13.6, and in 1915 
the record was still further lowered 
to 13.5, but in 1916 the death rate 
again increased to 14.0 and in 1917 a 
further increase to 14.2 was recorded. 

The annual crude death rates per 
1,000 population, for all registration 
states and cities of 100,000 population 
or over, for the year’s 1906-1910, 1916 
and 1917, are given in the table above. 
It must be remembered in comparing 
erude death rates that such figures 
are affected by peculiarities of the 
distribution. of population. Color, 
race, sex, and age must be considered. 
The rates shown for the large Amer- 
ican cities are all low and without 
exception indicate a very favorable 
mortality. The high rates shown for 
certain cities of the South are due to 
the large proportion of colored popula- 
tion; a marked decrease was shown in 
1917 in some of these cities. The 


Causes of Death.—The death rates 
for certain important causes of death 
per 100,000 population in the registra- 
tion area of the United States from 
1901 to 1917 are given in the accom- 
panying table, compiled from the re- 
port of the Census Bureau for 1917. 

There was a marked increase in the 
number of deaths, 1,068,932, in 1917, 
over the preceding year. Of these’ 
deaths, nearly one-third were due to 
three causes, heart diseases, pneu- 
monia, and tuberculosis, and nearly 
another third resulted from the fol- 
lowing nine causes: Bright’s disease 
and nephritis, apoplexy, cancer, 
diarrhea and enteritis, arterial dis- 
eases, influenza, diabetes, diphtheria, 
and bronchitis. 

Birth Rates.—The collection of both 
‘birth and death statistics was author- 
ized by the permanent Census Act, 
approved March 6, 1902, to be ob- 
tained from the registration records 
of such states and municipalities as 
possessed records affording satisfac- ~ 
tory data. Since the passage of this 


low death rates shown for Seattle, 


Act the Census Bureau has made an- 
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ANNUAL CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 1,000 PERSONS LIVING, 1906-16 


Death Rate from Death Rate from 
All Causes1 per All Causes1 per 
1,000 Hstimated 1,000 Estimated 
' Population Area Population 
Area —— SS SPIER aC 
Annual Annual 
Aver= |. 1916 | 1917 Axee. | 1916| 1927 
1906-10 1906-10 
aT r= + bof, 
Registration area..:.| 15.1 14.0| 14.2] Registration cities of 
Registration states2. 15.0 13.9 | 14.0 100,000 population in 
Urban districts2... 16.3 15.0] 15.2] 1910—continued 
Rural districts 13.4 12.9} 13. 3 
Registration gities in ‘ New Haven, Conn..| 17.3 | 17.0 
other states ........ 15.9 15.3 | 16.3 Washington, D. C.. 19.6 17.8 
All registration JM pED ob ie CeIn 5 Jasin 19.4 15.3 
CIEIES/O)) sae se emcee 16.2 15:0} 15.3)., (Chicago, TMs. ..e...: 14.9 14.5 
Indianapolis, Ind... 15.2 15.6 
Registration states: Louisville, Ky. ....: 17.4 15.0 
EURO ahE Menre ooo 13:9) 13/5)//13.9 New Orleans, La... 21.7 18.4 
Colorado wen ccsacer 14.3 10.3} 10.9] Baltimore, Md. ....| .19.5 18.1 
Connecticut . 15.6 16.3 | 16.5 Boston, Mass. ..... 17.9 16.9 4 
Indiana ...... goths 13.0 3.6] 14.6 Cambridge, Mass... 11 13.5 4 
Kansas! osiee.' rere (3) 10.9} 11.3 Fall River, Mass.... 19.7 17.0 
Kentucky aro ay Fon (3) 12.6) 13. Lowell, Mass. ..... 19.4 17.3 | 17.0 
leh bate) sean anon cunts 16.2 15 0%),|\ bab Worcester, Mass.... Lied 17.38 | 16.8 
Maryland 16.0 16.5 | 17.1, Detroit, Mich. ....: 14.8 19.0 | 19.0 
Massachusetts 16.1 15.2} 15.0 Grand Rapids, Mich. 13.3 12.2) 13.1 
Michigan 13.6 15 biz Minneapolis, Minn.. 11.0 12.4] 11.8 
Minnesota (4) 10.7] 10.3 St. Paul, Minn. .... 11.0 11.3) 10.8 
Missouri (3) 121951, 94323 Kansas City, Mo.... 14.6 14.5] 16.4 
Montana ...... Xe (4) 12.6| 13.9 St. Louis, Mo. ..... 15.6 14.9] 15.1 
New Hampshire.... 17.2 16.1} 16.8 Omaha, Nebr. ...... 13.8 14.4 | 18.0 
New Jersey ........ 15.4 15.0] 14.6 Jersey City, N. J... Le 14.6 | 14.5 
New York ci. i..0cee 16.4 14.8) 147) Newark, N.wJ....:0: 17.2 15.0 | 14.2 
North Carolina .... (4) 3.1} 14.0 Paterson, N. J...... 15.7 14.5} 14.0 
COE Bee ee eae (4) 14.4] 14.8 Albany, N. Y....... _ 18.6 19.39] "194 
Pennsylvania fe 15.5 14.6 | 148 >. Buffalo, N. Y....°.. 16.0 16.1) L631 
Rhode Island 16.7 15:5) 45-3 New York, N. Y.... 16.9 13.9} 1307 
South Carolina (3) 13.8] 14.5 Rochester, N. Y.... 14.7 14.4] 15:4 
Tennessee (3) (6) | 13.4 Syracuse, N. Y,..... 15.2 15.2} 15.4 
tWitiallay <2) etree cee (4) 10.4} 10.4 Cincinnati Ohio .. 18.1 16.4) 16.5 
Vermont ..... we 16.1 15.6} 15.0 Cleveland, Ohio ... 14.1 14.8 | 15.7 
Mirginia, (6.1. - (3) 14.7) 14.3 Columbus, Ohio ... 15.1 15.5 | 15.4 
Washington (4) vanes 7.6 Dayton, Ohio abs) 15.2) 15.9 
Wisconsin (4) ila heey Peale) Toledo, Ohio ....... 14.9 LSet Le 
=== = = == |.—= Portland, Ore. .... 10.3 » 8.0 7.8 
Registration cities of Philadelphia, Pa. .. 17.7 16:25)" VEL 
100,000 population or Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 18.0 17.4} 18.2 
over in 1910. Scranton, Pas ...0.). 16.3 14.4] 15.0 
Providence, R: I.... 17.6 15.8 | 15.4 
Birmingham, Ala... (4) 14.1} 20.2 Memphis, Tenn. ... 20.6 (3) 19.9 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 14.8 12.3 | 12.5 Nashville, Tenn. ... 19:3 (3) 16.5 
Oakland; Calslanjwa. 15.4 10.5 | 10.6 Richmond, Va. .... 22.5 19.7 | 18.5 
San Francisco, Cal. 16.1 15.45) 15.2 Seattle, Wash. ..... 9.8 7.0 6.9 
Denver, Colo. ...... LTS 11.5} 12.0 Spokane, Wash. .... 12.8 7.0 74 
Bridgeport, Conn. 15.5 19.4| 18.2 Milwaukee, Wis. ... BBY 12-7 |e A283 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. ‘ 

2 Includes District of Columbia. 

3 Not admitted to registration area until a later date. 

4] igures for deaths not available for the entire period, 1906-1910. 


nual collections of mortality statistics | statistics are now available relating 
from a steadily increasing area, but| to an area having a population of one- 
until recently very few of the states] third of that of the whole country. 
‘have maintained reliable birth-regis-| For the year 1917 the states of In- 
tration systems. In this respect the} diana, Kansas, Kentucky, North Caro- 
United ‘States has lagged far behind] lina, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
a number of the leading European] ington, and Wisconsin are shown in 
countries. A beginning was made in| the birth-registration area. The table 
this country in 1915, however, and) on page 722 gives the birth-rates and 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES OF 
DEATH, 1901-17 


Annual Annual 

: Average, | Average, . 

CAUSF OF DEATH f 1901 to 190640 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 19174 
1905 1910 
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INT ORISLC RRs pes sels sits) «/s Seiclels aleiniereieeioenniae 
RSCARIO EOVOL tatelsiere statis ibisaie aise HOSSIOS ateleee 
NVMOGDING COULD oi: \cicces cule eaes canmauae 
Diphtheria and croup ..........ccceenes 
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1 Less than one-tenth of one per 100,000 population. 

2 Includes acute miliary tuberculosis. 

3 Not separately reported. i I 

4 The death rates in this table do not include those of soldiers and sailors after 


the United States entered the Great War. 


infantile-mortality rates for the calen- | 1915 and containing some figures for 
dar year 1917. that year. The publication of these 

International Statistics.—The YEAR | international statistics by the Regis- 
Boox for 1917 gave tables of birth|trar-General was suspended because 
and death rates per 1,000 persons liv-|of the war. Henceforth they are to 
ing in the principal foreign countries, | be compiled by the International Sta- 
taken from the report of the Registrar- | tistical Institute, but so far only 
General of England and Wales oe those for 1914 have appeared. 
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BIRTH RATES IN THE REGISTRATION ARBA, 1917 x 
Birthsl Infan- Births1 Infans 
<< tile ————__————_| tile 
Area p Mor- Area Mor- 
; Number] Rate2| _ tal- Number} Rate2 | tal- 
. ity 3 ity 3 
i 353.7. 6 94 || Cambridge, Mass... 2,763 | 24.2 75 
The registration area) 1750088 | 246 | 91|| Fall River, Mass...|  8,807| 293 | 159) 
olored! sameness 73,504 | 25.8 151|| Holyoke, Mass. .... 1,779 | 26.8 | (4)195 
Urban areas ....... 682,158 | © 25.3 100 || Lawrence, Mass. ... 2,882 | 28.0 122 
Rural areas ..... 671,634 3.9 sg || Lowell, Mass. ..... 3,289 | 28.8 140 
E Lynn, Mass. ....... 2,17 20.8 80. 
Registration states: Pepe REY eet fe tee ae a . 
. ag B ew Bedford, Mass. ; , BY 
CnC SN aeee a7dst | 398 | 35|| Somerville, Mass...| 2055] 23.2 | 68. 
Kanea 38°601 | 20.8 77|| Springfield, Mass...| 3,615] 33.3 91 
xa eee ; @1698 | 25:8 37|| Worcester, Mass... 5,280) 31.8 95 
white. |. 57,262 | 26.6 32|| Detroit, Mich. ..... 26,298 | 42.4 103 
eracod 2436 | 181 452|| Flint,.Mich. ..,..... 2,026 | 35.3 100 
Maino 46651 | 21.4 3 || Grand Rapids, Mich. 3,051 | 23.0 83 
Maryland g 33963 24.7 420 Saginaw, Mich. .... 1,195 21.2 99 
Whitersan 97'519 O41 101 Duluth, Minn. ..... 2,259 23.3 88 
@oloced:: 6 444 27.9 301 Minneapolis, Minn.. 8,675 23.2 val 
Massachusetts ..... | 95,673 | 25.3 gg|| St. Paul, Minn. .... BAST | 20-4 74 
Macnee * 89.159 28.8 88 Manchester, N. H.. 2,209 27.7 159 
Minnesota ..........| 54795 | 28.7 CT, Bubeny a Na Voces , eee | eee 
New Hampshire ... 9'569 | 21.5 110) Bees emton, ere ac. be 
Newiexonky astksee sn: 246,019 | 23.5 91 RO Ns 487 : 104 
North Carolina 76,290 | 31.3 199 || New York, N. Y....| 141,234) 24.6 89 
GI AS a fa 52'850| 31.6 85 White wee ace culeenes 138,231 | 24.6 87, 
Colored 93440 30.8 133 mores Beets es 3,003 ae 1 
Ohio. 5... 120/949 | 23.2 92 }) Rchoptar,. IN. sl mene lanes 
Pennsylvania [| 292505 | 25:7 4i1|| Schenectady, N. Y.) 2,366] 22.8 a7 
Rhode Island ...... 15,286 | 24.4°|'" 108 Ia eetmeeuse aN Sree Berle |e 
itahes aster eae 13,630 | 30.7 eo. tv. N, Ye geese cote ee ad 
Veomont 7553 | 20:7 s5 || Utica, N. ¥. 2. 2,567] 28.8 101 
VWireinia civ rinscie 60.753 97.5 98 Yonkers, N. Y.. 2,487 24.1 85 
anitS 41994| 973 99 || Akron, Ohio 4,531 | 48.4 112 
Gctored 18899 27.7 137 Canton, Ohio ...... 1,907 30.5 100 
Washington 23'464 14.7 69 Cincinnati, Ohio .. 7,817 18.9 88 
ae NOT. Quo noead 591941 93.4 73|| Cleveland, Ohio ... 20,274 | 29.3 109 
pO Sasaki sins ia ae Columbus, Ohio ... oe 20.0 aq 
— ; a Dayton, Ohio a ; 25.7 
RUSE TS buaL enc hi es yOL Toledo,” Ohio 5,684 | 28.1 95 
50,000 or more pop- Youngstown, Ohio.. 3,453 | 30.8 147 
ulation in 1910: Allentown, Pa. .... 1,897 | 29.1 144 
Alt6onaseP aver eness 1,582 | . 25.7 89 
Bridgeport, Conn... 5,109 41.0 87 Mrie: (Paneer. 2,494 32.6 87 
Hartford, Conn. ... 4,249 37.7 103 Harrisburg, Pa. 1,583 21.6 81 
New Britain, Conn. 2,103 38.0 107 Johnstown, Pa. 3 2,246 31.9 130 
New Haven, Conn.. 5,161 | 33.9 84 Laneaster, Pa. .... 1,276} 24.8 92 
Waterbury, Conn... 2,869 | 32.2 105 Philadelphia, Pa. . 42,788 | 24.7 108 
Washington, D. C.. 7,485 20.3 97 Wihitoiieccccnet sci 40,385 24.7 103 
WAGES Aah hrtcrce vers sar 5,250 19.5 71 Coloredye iene. 2,403 23.7 192 
Coloredai. nn sere. 2,235 | 22.2 160 Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 16,543 | 28.2 120 
Evansville, Ind. ... 1,509] 19.6 117 White mee macaiees os 15.888 | 28.5 116 
Ft. Wayne, Ind..... £727 22.1 67 Colored ..... an 655 23.0 209 
Indianapolis, Ind... 5,955 21.0 95 Reading, Pa. 2,577 PIL 104 
South Bend, Ind.... 1,799 25.3 102 Scranton, Pa. 3,298 22.1 148 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1,214 18.0 89 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. . 2,094 26.7 103 
Kansas City Kan. 2,097 | 20.5 112 ||| York, Pains , 1,073 | 20.3 72 
Wichita, Kan. 1,300} 17.7 81 || Pawtucket, R. I..... 1,534} 25.3 112 
Covington, Ky. 1,179} 19.8 105 || Providence, R. I.... 6,395 | 24.6 102 
Louisville, Ky. .... 4,112 17.1 97 Salt Lake City, Utah 2,968 24.4 | 67 
Geis. Mlopereisileyereie cite oR ces c Norfolk, Va. aes oe ye 
OLOREd pas. «ce eee 5 2.5 White: Sinners an 1,302 i 
Portland, sMes ices... 1,393 21.5 81 Colored “4eee: aA 813 | 24.4 193 
Baltimore, Md. .... 15,040 25.3 118 Richmond, Va. as 38,790 23.9 136 
RWihite,’ enaake eee 12,645 | 25.0 103 White eine mh 2,500] 24.5 ~ 94 
COlOved Wikies «is 2,395 26.9 197 Colored Sestk. a4 1,290 22:8 219 
Boston, Mass. ..... 19,877 25.9 99 Seattle, Wash. .... 4,876 13.3 61 
SWihhitommeehinto sone 19,511 | 26.0 98 || Spokane, Wash. ... 2.104 |) 18.8% 62 
Colored.) jeecicaaate 366 21.5 167 Tacoma, Wash. 9 1,647 14.0 55 
Brockton, Mass. 1,518 22.0 67 Milwaukee, Wis. ... 11,289 25.4 106 


1 Exclusive of stillbirths. 2 Birth rate per 1,000 estimated population. 3 Deaths of in 
fants under one year of age per 1,000 births. + Area containing infant homes. rs 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Harry Topp CostTeLro 


General.—The American contribu- 
tions to philosophy during the year 
have been notably less numerous than 
the English. In America the sudden 
readjustments that were occasioned 
by the changing war situation played 
havoe with philosophy, whereas in 
England the continuation of the war 
had become more and more stimulat- 
ing to a philosophical productivity 
which still continues. On both sides 
of the Atlantic, but particularly in 
England, there has been a rich output 
of writings bearing on what was se- 
lected by the Western Philosophical 
Association (meeting of April 18-19, 
1919, at the State University of 
Iowa) as its chief topic for the year, 
namely, “The Function of Philosophy 
in Social Reconstruction.” In Eng- 
land there has also been a distinct in- 
crease of interest in theology. The 
American Philosophical Association 
(meeting of Dec. 27-28, 1918, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) was much less con- 
cerned with either social philosophy 
or theology and devoted most of its 
time to a debate on “Vitalism and 
Mechanism,” participated in by vari- 
ous scientists and philosophers, all 
agreeing that the scientist must as- 
sume definiteness and constancy in his 
subject-matter, but otherwise leaving 
the question much as they found it. 
The social problem reappeared at the 
1919 meeting (Dec. 30-31, at Ithaca, 
N. Y.), the question set in advance 
for discussion being “The Nature of 
the Community.” 

Metaphysics and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion.—Near the close of 1918 Wil- 
mon H. Sheldon published his own 
philosophical system in a book, The 
Strife of Systems and Productive 
Duality. It contains a brilliant crit- 
ical review of previous systems of 
metaphysics, which are used as step- 
ping-stones to lead up to the author’s 


own constructive synthesis. Follow- 
ers of the systems thus made use of 
would probably protest that a differ- 
ent outcome would be equally plaus- 
ible, but the work is ably done and 
makes good reading. Charles Augus- 
tus Strong, author of a well known 
study of the mind-body problem, Why 
the Mind Has a Body, has given us a 
more technical, indeed too technical, 
defense of his pan-psychist theory in 
The Origin of Consciousness, a book 
really about the nature of conscious- 
ness rather than about evolutionary 
origins. James Ward, author of the 
classic Encyclopedia Britannica ar- 
ticle on psychology, has at last stated 
his views in book form in Psycholog- 
ical Principles (Putnam), which, be- 
cause of its fundamental character, is 
of interest to philosophers as well as 
to psychologists. 

Theological interest has given us 
several notable additions to the vol- 
umes of Scottish Gifford Lectures. 
Here may be mentioned Moral Values 
and the Idea of God (Putnam), by 
W. R. Sorley, a clear, candid, and cau- 
tious examination of what is the sig- 
nificance of the mere fact that there is: 
such a thing as morality in the world, 
raising the query whether this is not 
a powerful reason pointing to the ex- 
istence of a God. Clement C. J. Webb 
has dealt with the general question of 
personality in another series of Gif- 
ford Lectures, placing first the topic 
whether we can still believe in a per- 
sonal God. 

We may also mention in this con- 
nection some historical works, nota- 
bly The Philosophy of Plotinus, Gif- 
ford lectures in two volumes by Wm. 
R. Inge (Longmans) and the new edi- 
tion of Whittaker’s Neo-Platonists, 
both able works, along with the trans- 
lations of Plotinus by Mackenna and. 
by Guthrie, which make the English- 
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reading student’s task much easier 
in this field. During the year have 
appeared the second volume of George 
Foot Moore’s History of Religions 
(Scribner) and the tenth of Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
(Seribner), books already assured by 
their predecessors of a place and an 
eager welcome in philosophical as well 
as in theological literature. 

On metaphysics and the theory of 
knowledge, we may add also the fol- 
lowing titles: The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge, by N. O. Lossky, trans- 
lated from the Russian by Mrs. N, 
Duddington, but not characteristical- 
ly Russian in its contents; The Na- 
ture of Being, by Henry H. Slesser; 
Essays in Common-Sense Philosophy, 
by C. E. M. Joad, a book intended for 
the layman in philosophy; and, per- 
haps more valuable, Pilosophical 
Currents of the Present Day, by Lud- 
wig Stein, a two-volume translation, 
made at the University of Caleutta by 
S. Maitra, of a well known and com- 
petent general survey of pre-war phi- 
losophy, especially full with regard to 
Germany. 

As regards current movements in 
philosophy, so-called new realism has 
not been actively defended except by 
Bertrand Russell. Russell’s lectures 
in London have attracted attention 
and some have been reprinted in the 
Monist, but his chief new departure 
has appeared first in an Aristotelian 
Society article, “Propositions: What 
They Are and How They Mean.” 
He declares himself a behaviorist, ex- 
cept as regards memory images, aban- 
dons the claim of immediate knowl- 
edge of one’s own existence as knower, 
describes belief as a feeling, and 
welcomes James’ relational theory of 
consciousness, namely, that the men- 
tal and physical are two ways in 
which the same entities are put to- 
gether; in short, he turns to Ameri- 
ean as against English new realism. 
A number of the old realists, who be- 
lieve in a pretty sharp distinction be- 
tween consciousness and the physical 
world, are reported as preparing a 
joint volume in exposition and de- 
fense of their views. Among these 
Santayana has recently given his gen- 
eral impressions of American philos- 
ophy in an interesting British Acad- 
emy lecture. 


Ethics and Social Philosophy.— 
Mary Calkins has published a good 
little textbook of ethics, The Good 
Man and the Good (Macmillan), 
suited to beginners who want an ap- 
proach through individual psychology 
rather than through problems of daily 
conduct. But most of the ethical 
writings of the year have had a socio- 
logical or political trend. The Out- 
lines of Social Philosophy by John 
Stuart Mackenzie is, like all his 
books, excellent for the beginner but 
will scarcely replace his stimulating 
Introduction to Social Philosophy, 
now out of print. Bertrand Russell’s 
Proposed Roads to Freedom (Holt) 
is another admirably written work, 
revealing how completely Russell is 
saturated with the traditions of Brit- 
ish empiricism and utilitarian liber- 
alism presented by Locke, Bentham, 
and the Mills, even following them in 
their peculiar naive optimism and be- 
lief in the goodness of human nature 
and badness of human governments. 
Meanwhile, the more conservative J. 
W. Scott, in his Syndicalism and Phil- 
osophic Realism, tries to make out 
that Russell has, in common with 
Bergson and some of the syndicalists, 
the belief that reason plays little part 
in the march of social evolution, which 
is a product of blind instincts and 
brute facts. 

Many writers of the metaphysical 
idealistic school are calling for a new 
social idealism and a more conscious 
evolution of society. Negatively, 
Leonard T. Hobhouse, in The Meta- 
physical Theory of the State, has 
mercilessly criticized the Hegelian ab- 
solute idealism for giving us the Prus- 
sian ideal of the State. But a better 
idealism is sought for in such works 
as Social Purpose, by Hetherington 
and Muirhead, in which the latter 
furnishes the metaphysical basis and 
the former follows with some eencrete 
applications; or again, in George 
Plympton Adam’s Idealism and the 
Modern Age (Yale Uniy. Press). The 
New State (1918) by M. P. Follett 
presents a very concrete programme, 
Edward W. Hirst in Self and Neigh- 
bor emphasizes the community as the 
source of ethical value in a way that 
recalls Josiah, Royce. In a work en- 
titled Cultural Reality Florian Zna- 
niecki maintains that philosophers 
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have busied themselves too much 
about physical atoms or simple men- 
tal states and forgotten the great new 
realities’and concretely embodied val- 
ues that civilization is even now cre- 
ating around us in, the realms of cul- 
ture and art. His programme is 
good, but the execution of it in, this 
particular book leaves much to be de- 
sired. 

Here we may also call attention to 
the masterly historical study by Er- 
nest Barker, Greek Political Theory ; 
Plato and His Predecessors. Of sey- 
eral doctorate theses on John Locke 
one is worthy of mention in this con- 
nection as filling acceptably an im- 
portant vacant niche in the history 
of political theory, namely, The Moral 
and Political Philosophy of John 
Locke by Sterling Lamprecht. We 
may here mention two translations 
which should give us a better under- 
standing of Russian ethical philos- 
ophy: the one is of Vladimir Solovy- 
ot’s The Justification of the Good; the 
other is of the encyclopedic survey of 
Russian thought by T. G. Masaryk, 
entitled, in English, The Spirit of 
Russia. 

Logic.—An announcement of spe- 
cial interest to the student of logic is 
the resumption of publication of the 
Belgian periodical Jsis, to appear 
hereafter chiefly in English text, 
edited by George Sarton. It will be 
devoted to scientific methods and the 
history of science. Longer mono- 
graphs on logical subjects will appear 
in future volumes of George Singer’s 
Studies in the History and Method of 
Science. 

Books on general logic include The 
Psychology of Conviction (Houghton, 
Mifflin), by Joseph Jastrow, a book 
hardly readable enough for the gen- 
eral public or original enough to suit 


the expert; a dissertation on John 
Dewey’s Logical Theory by D. T. How- 
ard, which is a fairly good review of 
Dewey’s early development as a prag- 
matist; and Haercises in Logic and 
Scientific Method, by A. Wolf, a brief 
book chiefly useful to the elementary 
logic teacher in search of examples. 
But the important logical works of 
the year are two on symbolic. logic: 
the one by C. I. Lewis of the Uni- 
versity of California, A Survey of 
Symbolic Logic, a book for the serious 
special student; and the other by Ber- 
trand Russell, entitled An Introdue- 
tion to Mathematical Philosophy 
(Maemillan). The latter puts within 
the reach of the non-specialist some 
understanding of those researches into 
the logical foundations of mathemat- 
ies for which Russell is most justly 
honored. Written in a style which 
makes hard things seem easy, it ney- 
ertheless deals with matters so novel 
to most readers that they will need all 
their wits about them as they read. 
But there is nothing else quite like it 
in any language. 

Bibliography.—The above survey of 
the year’s developments in philosophy 
is necessarily limited in scope and in 
detail. The seeker for fuller record 
ig recommended to the philosophical 
journals, most of which carry reviews 
and abstracts of current philosophi- 
eal literature, both book and period- 
ical, with varying degrees of com- 
pleteness and  promptness. Such 
American journals include the Philo- 
sophical Review, Journal of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Method, International Journal of Eth- 
ics, Monist, ete. The leading English 
journals are Mind and the Hibbert 
Journal. For purposes of bibliogra- 
phy Mind is probably the most useful 
publication. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
HERBERT SIDNEY LANGFIELD 


General.—Nothing in recent years 
has affected the development of ex- 
perimental psychology more than the 
work done by psychologists during the 
war. ‘The immediate result is a wider 
application of psychological facts and 
methods to problems of industry, med- 
icine, and education. An account of 
the activity of the psychologists in the 


war has been presented in a “Report 
of the Psychological Committee of the 
National Research Council” by the 
chairman, R. M. Yerkes (Psych. Rev., 
March, 1919). The most extensive 
work was that done by the Committee 
on the Psychological Examination of 
Reeruits, R. M. Yerkes, chairman, and 
the Committee on Classification of 
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Personnel in the Army, W. D. Scott, 
chairman. For the Navy R. Dodge 
constructed an instrument to test gun 
pointers which was very generally 
used. There was also work done upon 
the problems of vision, shell-shock and 
reéducation, emotional stability, prop- 
aganda behind the German lines, 
acoustics, deception, psychological in- 
struction and psychological service as 
related to military intelligence, chem- 
ical warfare, military education, and 
special training. An idea of the re- 
sults of the Committee on ‘Classifica- 
tion of Personnel may be obtained 
from the publication by the Adjutant- 
General’s Department entitled “The 
Right Man in the Right Place in the 
Army.” G. Stanley Hall, in his pa- 
per on “Some Relations between the 
War and Psychology” (Am. Jour. 
Psych., April, 1919), states that since 
“the substitute for war is to control 
nature, so for psychologists it is to 
know and control psychic energies, 
which not merely cause war and peace 
but make all our lives their sport.” 
Theoretical—Thet the behavior 
and functional methods in psychology 
are acquiring more importance is evi- 
denced by the appearance in 1919 of 
three text-books emphasizing these 
methods, by W. R. Hunter (Univ. of 
Chicago Press), J. B. Watson (Lip- 
pincott), and W. C. Warren. M. F. 
Washburn upholds the dualistic view, 
which includes introspection, against 
D. de Laguna’s arguments for be- 
haviorism (“Dualism in Animal Psy- 
chology,” Jour. Philos., Psych., and 
Scientific Methods, Jan. 16, 1919). 
In a relatively short paper on the 
“Evolution of Behavior” H. H. Baw- 
den has sketched the behavior of or- 


ganisms toward their environment 
(Psych. Rev., July, 1919). H. R. 
Marshall, in his latest book entitled 


Mind and Conduct (Scribner, 1919), 
dwells particularly upon the nature 
of instincts, intuition, reason and the 
self, and the functions of pain, pleas- 
ure and happiness, 
Experimental.—_Among the papers 
upon methods is an article upon “The 
Learning Curve Equation” by L. L. 
Thurstone, who has devised a statisti- 
cal method of treating learning data 
(Psych. Monogr., No. 114, 1919). 
AS Toops. has described a simple 
method of ‘Plotting, Equations of 


Three Variables in Mental Measure- 
ments” (Psych. Rev., July, 1919). 
In the field of sensations C. E. Ferree 
and ‘G. Rand have made a careful in- 
vestigation of the “Chromatic Thresh- 
olds of Sensation from Center to Per- 
iphery of the Retina and their Bear- 
ing on Color Theory” (ibid., March, 
1919). These authors have also, in 
“A Study of Ocular Functions with 
Special Reference to Aviation,” de- 
vised a method of ascertaining the ra- 
pidity with which the eye can adjust 
for clear vision at different distances 
(Am. Jour. Psych., Jan., 1919. C. H. 
Griffitts and W. J. Baumgartner in 
their work on “The Correlation be- 
tween Visualization and Brightness 
Discrimination” found little positive 
correlation between these functions. 
In their second paper the authors dis- 
cuss their results in reference to exist- 
ing color theories (Psych. Rev., Jan. 
and, Feb., 1919). In “A Study of 
Tonal Attributes” G. J. Rich asserts 
that the pure vowel sounds do not 
oceur in the same place in the scale 
with all observers, nor do they lie an 


octave apart (Am. Jour. Psych., 
April, 1919). F. A. C. Perrin, in his 
experiments upon “The Learning 


Curves of the Analogies and the Mir- 
ror Reading Tests” (Psych. Rev., Jan., 
1919), found that in both these tests 
the superior subjects, as contrasted 
with the inferior, disclosed less capac- 
ity for improvement and less tendency 
for variability. KE. B. Titchener in in- 
vestigating an “Anomalous Case of 
Simple Reaction” found that the sub- 
ject. seemed incapable of motor reac- 
tion to sound (Am. Jour. Psych., Jan., 
1919). Several papers upon hand- 
writing have appeared. C. L. Hull 
and R. B. Montgomery made “An Ex- 
perimental Investigation of Certain 
Alleged Relations between Character 
and Handwriting” (Psych. Rev., Jan., 
1919). They tested the results of 
Binet’s investigation of individual 
graphologists but failed to +corrobo- 
rate his findings. The interest in ex- 
periments upon memory continues. 
C. L. Kjerstadt has found “that the 
factors of practice, warming up, the 
number of presentations, the length of 
material, and changes in time of ex- 
posure do not-have any influence upon 
the general form of the memory 
curve” (“The Form of the Learning 
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Curves for Memory,” Psych. Monogr., 
No. 116, 1919). E. E. Shaw has 
found that the vocabulary of an indi- 
vidual is influenced by the type of im- 
agery he employs (“Some Imaginal 
Factors Influencing Verbal Expres- 
sion,” tbid., No. 118, 1919).'' In “The 
Psychology of Figures of Speech” J. 
E. Downey states that in similes and 
metaphors which “turn from the 
straight and narrow path of logical 
rectitude” things quite heterogeneous 
are united, thus creating new mental 
content” (Am. Jour. Psych., Jan., 
1919). S. ©. Pepper has _ experi- 
mented upon “Changes of Apprecia- 
tion for Color Combinations” (Psych. 
Rev., Sept., 1919). E. S. Conklin 
discovered from the results of a ques- 
tionnaire concerning the “Supersti- 
tious Belief and Practice among Col- 
lege Students” that 73 per cent. of 
the males and 90 per cent. of the fe- 
males had at some time held supersti- 
tious belief (ibid., Jan., 1919). J. E. 
Downey describes a method of an- 
alyzing the will make-up of an indi- 
vidual (“The Will-Profile,’” Univ. of 
Wyoming Bull., Feb., 1919). <A. A. 
Roback has used the data from expe- 
riments on the will as a basis for dis- 
cussion of “The Freudian Doctrine of 
Lapses and Its Failings” (Am. Jour. 
Psych., July, 1919). Included in the 
report of the investigation on ‘“Hu- 
man Vitality and Efficiency under 
Prolonged Restricted Diet,’ published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, is an account of the psycho- 
logical experiments performed by W. 
R. Miles. He found, among other 
things, that there was slower improve- 
ment in some tasks whereas others 
showed little or no change. 
Abnormal.—Many psychologists, es- 
pecially those who have had training 
in mental tests, have entered the field 
of abnormal psychology. A sympo- 
sium upon “The Field of Clinical Psy- 
chology as an Applied Science’ pre- 
sents the views of well-known psychol- 
ogists regarding this new development 
(Jour. Applied Psych., March, 1919). 
Among the papers upon mental tests 
is one by S. L. and L. W. Pressey, 
entitled, “Are the Present Psycholog- 
ical Scales Reliable for the Examina- 
tion of Adults?” (Jowr. Abnorm. 
Psych., Feb. 1919). They believe 
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that irregularity of performance is a 
useful criterion for an adult scale. 
In a paper entitled “What is the 
Problem of Stuttering,’ M. G. and S. 
Blanton state that they believe the 
eure should consist principally in re- 
education as to the use of muscles 
and imagery (ibid., Feb., 1919). S. 
D. Robbins has made “A Plethysmo- 
graphic Study of Shock and Stammer- 
ing’ (Am. Jour. Physiol., April, 
1919). K. M. Dallenbach has found 
that there is a slow and gradual im- 
provement in visual apprehension of 
backward and feeble-minded children 
“The Effect of Practice upon Visual 
Apprehension in the Feeble-Minded,” 
(Jour. Educ. Psych., Feb., 1919). In 
a discussion of the “Sterilization of 
Degenerates and Criminals, Consid- 
ered from the Standpoint of Genet- 
ics,’ R. Pearl asserts that compulsory 
sterilization should be practiced only 
upon those of both sexes who are ac- 
tually and obviously degenerate and 
those of both sexes when one or more 
children are actually and obviously 
degenerate (Hugenic Rev., April, 
1919). E. J. Kempf in “The Mech- 
anistic Classification of Neuroses and 
Psychoses Produced by the Distortion 
of Autonomic-Affective Functions” de- 
scribes some of the functional dis- 
turbances of repression and dissocia- 
tion which underlie abnormal mental 
conditions (Jour. Nervous and Mental 
Disease, Aug., 1919). 

Animal—In the field of animal 
psychology interest continues in the 
learning process. P. F. Swindle, in 
two papers entitled “Some Forms of 
Natural Training to which Certain 
Birds are Subjected” and “The Per- 
istaltic-like Nature of Organic Re- 
sponses,” reports further facts of the 
rhythmical movements of animals and 


human beings (Am. Jour. Psych., 
April, 1919). In an_ experiment 
upon ‘The Influence of Extraneous. 


Controls in the Learning Process,” H. 
Carr and H. Koch have shown that in 
habit formation not only the mere do- 
ing of a series of acts, but the selec- 
tion of a proper act and the rejection - 
of erroneous ones are important. 
(Psych. Rev., July, 1919): R. T. 
Wiltbank, in experimenting upon the 
“Transfer of Training in White Rats 
upon Various Series of Mazes,” found 
that the learning of one or more 
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mazes usually helped the learning of 
another which immediately followed 
(Behavior Monogr., No. 17, 1919). 
H. H. Wylie has made a similar study 
(“An Experimental Study of Trans- 
fe of Response in the White Rat,” 
abid., No. 16, 1919). From experi- 
ments upon the “Effect of Alcohol 
upon the Intelligent Behavior of the 
White Rat and Its Progeny” A. H. 
Arlitt concludes that doses of aleohol, 
administered for long periods, have a 
decidedly bad effect upon the offspring 
(abid., No. 115, 1919). 

Applied.—A number of psycholo- 
gists are now acting as professional 
consultants in industry. W. B. Bing- 
ham has presented an outline of the 
“Army Personnel Work” and _ has 
briefly pointed out the ways in which 
the results obtained may be used in 
education and industry (Jour. Ap- 
plied Psych., March, 1919). Two pa- 
pers that describe tests during the 
war are “Air Service Tests of Apti- 
tude for Flying,” by V. A. C. Henmon 
(ibid., June, 1919), and “Mental Tests 
for Prospective Telegraphers, ete.,” by 
L. L. Thurstone (ibid., June, 1919). 
E. L. Thorndike has devised a series 
of tests available for foreigners and 
illiterates similar to the Beta exam- 
ination used in the Army (“A Stand- 
ardized Group Examination of Intelli- 
gence Independent of Language,” ibid., 
March, 1919). H. A. Toops and R. 
Pintner have made an analysis of 
the intellectual attainment of work- 
inemen in the various trades. They 
found that the journeymen were less 
educated than apprentices or experts 
(“Edueational Differences among 
Tradesmen,” ibid:, March, 1919). In 
discussing the “Principles Underlying 
the Classification of Men,’ T. L. Kel- 
ley states that the most important 
factors to be desired are initiative and 
originality, though too much original- 
ity makes routine performance un- 
bearable (Jou. Psych., March, 1919). 
8. Cody in his book Commercial Tests 
and How to Use Them, gives the his- 
tory and technique of the national 
ability tests used by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service of New York City 
(Yonkers, World Book Co., 1919). 

Educational—tThere has been a de- 
cided step in the development of men- 
tal tests as applied to education. The 
several directions taken are tests for 


entrance requirements, tests of special 


tests for feeble-mindedness. At Co- 


lumbia University tests devised by E. — 


ability in various school topics, and — 


i 
\ 
a 


L. Thorndike are now being used as — 


an entrance requirement. The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology is work- 


ing on the same problem, and L. L. | 


Thurstone has written a paper en- 


titled “Mental Tests for College En- — 


trance” (Jour. Educ. Psych., March, 
1919). E. C. Tolman, has tested the 
“English and Mathematical Abilities 
of a. Group of College 


(ibid., Feb., 1919). L. M. Terman 


has found a close correlation between. 


the 60-word test and the results of 
the Stanford-Binet scale (‘Some Data 
on the Binet Test of Naming Words,” 
wbid., Jan., 1919). H. W. Chase and 
C. C. Carpenter, as a result of investi- 
gating “The Response of a Composite 
Group to the Standard Revision of the 
Binet-Simon ‘Tests,’ have concluded 
that, owing to the effect of environ- 
ment, separate norms will have to be 
made for different locations (ibid., 
April, 1919). KE. R. Wembridge and 
P. Gabel, in trials upon 100 children, 
have found a good correlation between 
the card test after the manner of 
Yerkes’ multiple choice and the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet test (‘Mul- 
tiple-Choice Experiments applied to 
School Children,” Psych. Rev., July, 
1919). G. Arthur and H. Woodrow 
have devised a test of absolute intelli- 


gence units to classify children ac-. — 


cording to mental ability (“An Abso- 
lute Intelligence Scale: A Study in 
Method,” Jowr. Applied Psych., June, 
1919). After examining over 60,000 
girls and boys G. W. Frazer concludes 
that boys do not differ from girls in 
their variability of attainment (“A 
Comparative Study of the Variability 
of Boys and Girls,” ibid., June, 1919). 
J. C. Foster presents “A Case of In- 
tellectual Development Despite En- 
forced Seclusion” to prove that men- 
tal tests do not depend upon educa- 
tion (ibid., June, 1919). Wilfred 
Lay in The Child’s Unconscious Mind 
(Dodd, Mead, 1919) applies the Freu- 
dian principles to pedagogy and recog- 
nizes the importance of understanding 


oe 


Students” : 


the child’s individuality. D. Starch’s — 


Educational Psychology (Macmillan, 
1919) contaifs many psychological 
data of interest to teachers. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 


General Survey—In the YEAR 
Book for 1918 (p. 724) mention was 
made of a section of anthropology in 
connection with the Surgeon-General’s 
Office. One of the first fruits of this 
venture is a volume of 521 pages en- 
titled Physical Examination of the 
First Million Draft Recruits: Meth- 
ods and Results, compiled by Albert 
G. Love and C. B. Davenport (War 
Dept., Buil. No. 11, March, 1919). 
Of defects found in men at mobiliza- 
tion camps the commonest was flat 
foot (176,424 cases). Next came her- 
nia (33,865 cases), which was found 
to be more common in cities than in 
rural districts. In the third place he- 
long venereal diseases, with a total of 
28,826 cases. Regarding the preva- 
lence of flat foot, it is well to empha- 
size the fact that in a mixed white 
and colored population like ours rac- 
ial differences in the foot and ankle 
are of immense importance. For ex- 
ample, the army boot made to fit the 
white man does not suit the colored 
man; neither can a Pott’s fracture be 
treated in the same way in the two 
races. 

At the time of the physical exam- 
inations of drafted men, measure- 
ments of height, weight, and chest cir- 
cumference at expiration and inspira- 
tion were taken, mostly by medical of- 


ficers. These data have been collated 
in the Medical Records Section of 


the Surgeon-General’s Office, and it is 
expected that the results will shortly 
be published. 

In June, 1919, the Secretary of War 
ordered that 100,000 soldiers who had 
been in the service for at least four 
_months be measured for 21 dimen- 
sions. Ten anthropologists, given 
some preliminary training by A. 
Hrdlicka, were sent to a number of 
demobilization camps where the re- 
quired measurements were made un- 
der their direction. Funds have been 
provided for the collation of the sta- 
tistics thus obtained. In view of the 
measurements made under direction 
of Dr. B. A. Gould at the close of the 
Civil War, it is fortunate that these 
additional data have heen secured 
which will indicate the change in the 
physique of the military population 


of the United States after the lapse of 
over 50 years. 

In the ‘reorganization of the Na- 
tional Research Council one division 
will include both anthropology and 
psychology, each subject being repre- 
sented by nine members. The divi- 
sional organization is in process of 
completion. 

A notable work of the year is the 
Handbook of Aboriginal American An- 
tiquities by Wm. H. Holmes, Part I 
of which (The Lithic Industries) is 
issued as Bull. 60 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. It is a volume 
of nearly 400 pages dealing with the 
fundamentals of the subject: with the 
scope of archeologic science, the char- 
acter, extent and classification of its. 
subject matter, progress of research; 
with problems of race origin, migra- 
tion, culture evolution, and chronol- 
ogy; with ethnic characterization 
areas; with the acquirement of the 
substances employed in the arts, and 
finally with the manipulation of 
stone. The ‘second volume of the 
Handbook is to be devoted exclusively 
to stone artifacts. Consideration of 
the more important arts and indus- 
tries practiced by the native peoples, 
such as building, sculpture, the textile 
and fictile arts, and metallurgy will 
find place in additional volumes now 
in preparation. 

Another smaller volume, but of 
wide general interest, is Selected 
Readings in Anthropology, published 
by the University of California (Syl- 
labus Series, No. 101). The 27 ar- 
ticles are by almost as many authors. 
and touch in every case with a mas- 
ter’s hand nearly every phase of the 
anthropologie sciences (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, August, 1919). 

An administrative readjustment of 
anthropologic interest has just taken 
place in Mexico, a country abounding 
in ethnographic and prehistoric prob- 
lems. The Bureau of Archeological 
and Ethnographical studies connected 
with the Department of Agriculture 
and Fuel is henceforth to be called 
the Bureau of Anthropology (Direc- 
cion de Antropologia). In July, 1919, 
appeared Vol. I, No. 1, of Hl Mexico 
Antiguo, a monthly publication cov- 
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ering the field of Mexican prehistory, 
ethnology, linguistics, and folklore. 
Hermann Beyer is the editor of the 
new journal, 

In ‘Europe there is evidence of in- 
creased anthropological activities, 
‘due in part at least to the ending of 
the Great War. The Paris School of 
Anthropology is planning to call a 
preliminary conference for the pur- 
pose of founding an International In- 
stitute of Anthropology. In Brussels 
there was founded in March, 1919, 
a new School of Anthropology. At 
Liége, Belgium, an association has 
been created having for its object the 
founding of a school of anthropology 
and the issuance of anthropological 
publications. The movement is 
headed by two names well known to 
the science, Max Lohest and Charles 
Fraipont. Mendes Correa, professor 
‘of anthropology at Oporto, announces 
the founding of the Portuguese So- 
ciety of Anthropology and Ethnology. 

Academic Teaching of Anthropol- 
ogy.—Those interested in, the aca- 
demic teaching of anthropology are 
referred to two articles in the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist for January— 
March, 1919. The one, by | Prof. 
Franz Boas, discusses the aims of the 
science, clearly pointing out how an- 
thropology is indispensable to those 
who “deal with the practical problems 
of modern society both in its biolog- 
ical and cultural aspects;” and how 
its importance to the social worker, 
the physician in charge of public 
health, the teacher, and the legislator 
is not as yet clearly understood. The 
requirements of a department of an- 
thropology are also enumerated. 
The second article, by George Grant 
MacCurdy, is on the academic teach- 
ing of anthropology in connection with 
other departments. There are in the 
United States 39 institutions where 
this is the case, and seven where the 
subject is on a more or less independ- 
‘ent footing.- The article reveals an- 
thropology’s wide range of affinities. 
There is, however, a marked leaning 
toward sociology, with which it is al- 
lied in 15 institutions. In six in- 
stances it is connected with the de- 
partment of geology, and in four with 
biology. Then follow in diminishing 
degree its association with classical 
archeology, history, and psychology ; 
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and only once (in each) is it eon- 
nected with the departments of educa- 
tion, modern languages, and philos- 
ophy. Curiously enough, this ten- 
dency of the anthropologie sciences to 
appear as a curricular outgrowth 
preferably of the social and of the 
natural sciences runs counter to the 
recent (1907) action of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, when it grouped psychology 
with anthropology under Section H; 
also to that of the National Research 
Council when (in 1919) it combines 
anthropology and psychology to form 
one of its integral parts. 

Antiquity of Man.—Discussions of 
the Piltdown remains continue to 
illumine the subject of man’s an- 
tiquity. One such by John Cameron 
is included in a contribution to the 
evolution and morphology of the hu- 
man skull with special reference to 
certain fossil Hominidae (Trans Roy. 
Soc. Canada, March, 1919). Cameron 
finds it difficult to aceept the view 
that the Piltdown skull, which pos- 
sesses an amount of frontal develop- 
ment above that of many modern 
races, could lay claim to the low type 
of jaw accredited to it. He is there- 
fore inclined to support the recent 
opinion of G. S. Miller and of the 
present writer (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
724), namely, that the characters of 
the jaw are incompatible with those 
of the cranium and belong to a spe- 
cies of anthropoid ape. Professor 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri of Naples, who has 
contributed to the discussion (Monit. 
Zool. Ital., xxx, 7, 1919), likewise 
prefers to place the brain case and 
nasals in one category and the man- 
dible and canine in another. 

R. Broom (Anthrop. Papers Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xxiii, Pt. 2, 1918) 
thinks that in the Boskop skull from 
South Africa there is evidence of a 
new species of primitive man. This 
fragmentary specimen is said to have 
been found at a depth of about 41% ft. 
The pieces, including some fragments 
of limb bones, belong apparently to 
one individual and might represent a 
burial, hence are not necessarily so 
old as the laterite deposit in which 
they were found. There were no as- 
sociated fossil animal remains or arti- 
facts, so that the age of the human 
remains and their title to rank as the 
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type of a new species of man must 
rest alone on their physical charac- 
ters. In every case the characters on 
which the author relies to build up a 
new species of Homo upon critical ex- 
amination do not seem to have any 
basis whatsoever in fact. The bones 
differ in no essential manner from 
those of recent man. Would it not 
therefore be better to withhold the use 
of the term Homo Capensis until a 
less “annoyingly imperfect” specimen 
shall have been found? 

_ Cave Art in Spain.—lHxplorations 
in the paleolithic caves and rock shel- 
ters of Spain have continued despite 
the Great War. Two important mon- 
ographs appeared in 1919 (Comision 


de Investigaciones Paleontologicas y 


Prehistoricas, Mem. Num. 23 and 24). 
The first of these, by H. Obermaier 
and P. Wernert, covers a smal] area in 
the province of Castellén, southeast- 
ern Spain. They explored eight caves 
and shelters along the Barranco de 
Valltorta and found many mural 
paintings somewhat stylistic in char- 
acter, resembling the cave art previ- 
ously described from the Spanish Le- 
vant. ‘The figures are undoubtedly 
paleolithic and date from near the 
close of the Magdalenian epoch. 

The second memoir, by Eduardo 
- Hernandez-Pacheco, is based on finds 
made in the cavern of La Pefia de 
Candamo, northern Spain, province of 
‘Asturias. This cavern ranks among 
the most important hitherto discov- 
ered in Spain, because of its size and 
beauty and the number and age of its 
mural engravings and _ paintings. 
These include practically every phase 
of mural art known to paleolithic 
man and represent at least two 
epochs, Aurignacian, the first art 
epoch, and Magdalenian, the last. 

Canada.—The anthropological ac- 
tivities of the Geological Survey of 
Canada have resumed during 1919 
something of their pre-war scope. 
Museum exhibits are still closed to 
the public, and anthropological publi- 
cation has not yet been resumed, but 
three anthropological field trips dur- 
ing the summer evidence progress to- 
wards normal conditions. Of the 
three field trips undertaken, one was 
to Lorette, Que., by C. M. Barbeau, in- 
tended to secure information on the 
Huron Indians supplementary to full 
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data obtained in previous years. A. 
second was a field inquiry into the 
ethnology, chiefly material culture, of 
the Ojibwa of Lac Seul, Ont., by F. 
W. Waugh. Finally, Harlan (I. 
Smith initiated an archeological in- 
quiry by taking up serious digging in 
shell heaps near Masset, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands; this is the first inten- 
sive exploration carried on in Haida 
territory and is expected to throw 
considerable light on the history of 
West Coast Culture. 

Dr. E. Sapir, chief of the Anthro- 
pological Division of the Survey, 
spent the greater part of the year in 
linguistic researches and the study of 
native kinship systems. The large 
body of Nootka text material, con- 
sisting of myths, family legends, and 
ethnological narratives, has now all 
been reduced to typewritten form. 
Revision, translation, and annotation 
of the bulk of this material are still 
required to put it in final shape for 
publication. These texts can hardly 
be published within a less compass. 
than three volumes.—In the course of 
the year J. G. Wolf, interned at 
Kapuskasing, Ont., working under 
Franz Boas’ direction, prepared a pre- 
liminary dictionary of Wishram, 
based on Dr. Sapir’s ‘““‘Wishram Texts” 
and on manuscript notes put at his 
disposal. Full dictionaries of the 
Chinookan ‘dialects (Chinook, Kathla- 
met, Wishram) are likely now to be: 
of more than ordinary interest in 
view of the surprising linguistic: 
status of Chinookan revealed by Dr. 
Sapir’s comparative researches, Chi- 
nookan proving to be a member of the 
Penutian group, with distinct, though 
remote, points of resemblance to 
Takelma and Coos-Sius law.—Fol- 
lowing up previous work on Indian 
kinship systems (Yana, Kootenay, 
Nass River) Dr. Sapir undertock an 
extensive linguistic-sociological re- 
view of the kinship systems of Algon- 
kin, Yurok, and Wiyot. The lin- 
guistic portion of this paper is: 
finished and confirms with unexpected 
completeness Sapir’s hypothesis of 
the Algonkin affinity of Yurok and 
Wiyot. The sociological portion of 
the paper has been begun and will 
throw light.on a number of kinship 
developments within the enlarged Al-- 


gonkin group. 
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During a brief period of summer 
field work C. M. Barbeau has added 
somewhat to the ethnographic in- 
formation already gathered in_pre- 
vious years from the Lorette Huron 
half-breeds. Old specimens and pho- 
tographs of technical processes and 
people have been obtained; a few 
folk tales and anecdotes recorded 
seem to be of Indian origin. Under 
Barbeau’s direction much has re- 
cently been added to the French 
Canadian folk-lore collections. Over 
150 folk-anecdotes based on ancient 
beliefs and customs have been re- 
corded and over 400 photographs 


taken. E. Z. Massicotte and others 
have also, in collaboration with 
Barbeau, collected several hundred 


versions of folk songs and formulae. 
A field trip extending from the 
latter part of June to nearly the 
middle of October was conducted by 
Waugh among the northern saulteaux 
of Lac Seul, a lake expansion of the 
English River, which is a tributary 
of Lake Winnipeg. The main object 
was the study of general material cul- 
ture for which the region. was found 
to be quite favorable. Among the 
subjects on which notes were recorded 
are: handicrafts, such as tanning, 
canoe making, birch-bark basketry, 
snowshoe making, the making of moc- 
casings, toboggans, clothing, and dwell- 
ings; hunting and trapping methods; 
medicine; games; food preparation; 
and general folklore. A few notes 
were incidentally obtained on the 
Midewiwin, which is still held at Lae 
Seul. Photographs were obtained of 
ceremony, as well as of the various 
technological processes enumerated. 
D. Jenness, who had been overseas 
with the Canadian forces, resumed ltis 
duties at the office in August and has 
since been engaged on a volume deal- 
ing with the general ethnology of the 
Copper Eskimos. It is hoped that 
this will be ready for the press early 
in 1920; it will be published as the 
first of a series of volumes relating to 
these people, being the ethnological re- 
port of the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
PLONE (Ae Ys ese LOG ep. OO0) peor 
which Jenness was a member. The 
second and third volumes of the series 
are also nearing completion. One 
contains folklore gathered from Eski- 
mos all along the Arctic coast from 


Northern Alaska to Coronation Gulf, — 
the other a series of cat’s cradle fig- | 
ures from the same region. Some 
progress has also been made with a — 
volume dealing with the physical an- 
thropology of the Copper Eskimos. 

California.—Linguistic Families of 
California, by R. B. Dixon and A. 
L. Kroeber, appeared in September 
(Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Am. Archeol. 
and Ethnol., xvi, No. 3). Field ex- 
plorations under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Kroeber have been pushed vig- — 
orously. 

The work of Juan Dolores among 
the Papago was continued until April, 
1919. J. Alden Mason coéperated 
with Dolores in the field. Following 
Dolores’ work came that of W. C. 
McKern among the Wintun Indians 
of the Sacramento valley. Paul 
Radin has pursued his linguistic work 
among the Wappo. The only archeo- 
logical work carried on has been in 
the hands of L. L. Loud, who has 
made a survey of the ancient village 
sites in Sonoma valley:’ E. W. Gif- 
ford spent three weeks in May and 
June among the Pomo, giving par- 
ticular attention to social organiza- 
tion and land ownership. A Cali- 
fornia expedition conducted by Ralph 
Glidden for the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian has yielded important 
archeological results. 

The Southwest.—Neil M. Judd, 
curator of American archeology in the’ 
U. 8. National Museum, continued his 
investigations among the prehistoric 
ruins of western Utah, with special 
reference to certain caves near 
Kanab, Kane County. House remains 
found in these caverns are similar to 
others found farther north with the 
exception that sandstone blocks take 
the place of the adobe masonry so 
common to the region north and west 
of the Rio Colorado. Sandstone slabs, 
placed on edge, frequently occur at 
the base of walls; upright posts, 
bound with willows and_ plastered 
with mud, formed the walls of many 
of these ancient houses. Larger posts 
supported the heavy roof. The sea- 
son’s observations add to previous in- 
vestigations and tend to show that, — 
going from north to south in western 
Utah, the prehistoric dwellings in- 
crease in durability and size and are 
brought closer and closer together, to 
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form compact communities. Exami- 
nation of potsherds likewise discloses 
an advance in technique and number 
of decorated specimens as one nears 
the Rio Colorado. Antiquities, both 
major and minor, tend to connect the 
prehistoric inhabitants of western 
Utah more and more closely with the 
ancient Pueblos south and east of the 
Colorado River. 

Dr. Hough carried on field work in 
archeology and ethnology on the 
White Mountain Apache Reservation 
in Arizona during May and June. 
He observed that the time is almost 
ripe for collection of intimate data on 
folklore and customs, as the Apache 
are losing much of their reticence on 
matters of superstitious import. A 
considerable collection of skeletons 
and artifacts was secured from a ruin 
west of Cibicue. 

The results of explorations in New 
Mexico appeared under the title 
“Exploration of a Pit House Village 
at Luna, New Mexico” (Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., lv., 409). An important 
accession to the anthropological col- 
lections of the U. 8. National Museum 
was the human skeletal material from 
Hawikuh, N. M., gathered during the 
last two field seasons (1917— 18) by 
F. W. Hodge and presented to the 
National Museum by the Museum of 
the American Indian of New York 
City. The collection comprises 132 
complete skeletons and 49 separate 
skulls and other bones. 

During the year the Bureau of 
American Ethnology in codperation 
with the National Parks Service has 
excavated and repaired a large cliff 
house on the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, known as Square 
Tower House. This hitherto almost 
inaccessible but highly picturesque 
ruin will be an additional attraction 
to visitors, being unique in having the 
tallest masonry on the Park and two 
ceremonial rooms with half their pre- 
historie roofs still intact. A  dis- 
covery of great scientific importance 
was made among the cedars on the 
top of the Mesa Verde. Here was 
brought to light by excavation an an- 
cient room belonging to the type in- 
habited by the ancestors of the cliff 
dwellers when they came to the Mesa 
and before they went down into the 
caves and constructed the buildings 


for which the Mesa Verde is justly 
famous. 

The activities of the Museum of the 
American Indian, New York, in the 
Southwest include an expedition to 
the Yuma, Cocopah, White Mountain 
Apache, and San Carlos Apache, con- 
ducted by E. H. Davis, and an expedi- 
tion to the Havasupai of Arizona, 
conducted by F. W. Hodge. 

During the summer of 1919 the Uni- 
versity of Arizona offered for the first 
time a field course among the pre- 
historie cliff dwellings and pueblos. 
Opportunity was also afforded to 
study the Navaho, Paiute, and Hopi 
Indians in their native habitats. The 
course was in charge of Prof. Byron 
Cummings. 

The University of Texas and the 
Smithsonian Institution were jointly 
engaged during 1919 in an archexo- 
logical survey of Texas. The survey 
shows that the state may be divided 
into three areas based upon types of 
Indian culture: (1) eastern region, 
lying east of meridian 96°, with 
mounds of the Mississippi Valley 
tre, polished-stone implements, and 
pottery; (2) central region, with 
mounds of a kitchen-midden type; 
(3) western region, the Pecos Val- 
ley and onward, with evidence of Pue- 
blo influence. 

Ohio.—H. C. Shetrone, of the Mae 
seum of the Ohio Archeological and 
Historical Society, has prepared a 
useful handbook for those who fre- 
quent that important museum. Four 
chapters deal with the Indians of the 
historic period. The final chapters 
are’ devoted to prehistoric Ohio: 
“Distribution and Character of the 
Mounds,” “Fort Ancient Culture,” 
“ Hopewell Culture, “Minor Culture 
Groups,” and “Questions of Origin 
and Race.” The Indian of Ohio is 
the title of the Handbook, which con- 
tains 248 pages and is well illustrated. 

Southern States, Cuba, and West 
Indies.—Clarence B. Moore visited. 
sites on the western coast of Florida 
south of Key Marco making a col- 
lection of shell implements “for the 
Museum of the American Indian. 
The same Museum sent an expedition 
in charge of M. R. Harrington down 
the Tennessee River from Knoxville to 
Chattanooga, and also one to Cuba 
and to the Lesser Annie 
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New York and New England.— 
George H. Pepper and F. H. Saville, 
for the Museum of the American In- 
dian, have explored the shell heaps 
adjacent to Long Island Sound and 
have done archeological work at Hast- 
hampton, L. I. In the region of New 
York City, also in Jefferson and 
‘Cayuga Counties, N. Y., Alanson B. 
Skinner has done field work for the 
same Museum. A paper by Skinner 
on Exploration of Aboriginal Sites at 
Throgs Neck and Clasons Point, New 
York City, has just made its appear- 
ance (Contr. Mus. Am. Ind., v, No. 4, 
1919). 

During the summer W. K. Moore- 
head of the department of archeology 
of Andover conducted an expedition 
from the source of the Connecticut to 
Springfield. The sites were mapped 
and excavated, and a cemetery was 
found at Deerfield, Mass. Pottery of 
apparently early Algonkian type was 
discovered at East Barnett. Farms 
in the middle and lower Connecticut 
Valley are now chiefly owned by 
foreigners. Their tobacco and onion 
fields extend back from the river, and 
where Indian sites occur, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure permission 
to make observations. Notwithstand- 
ing adverse circumstances, quite a 
number of the important sites were 
located and an attempt to excavate 
these will be made later. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND STATISTICS 
Hersert N. SHENTON 


Social Population—An_ excellent 
historical background for the study 
of the growth of the Negro’ element 
in the population is furnished in 
American Negro Slavery—by U. B. 
Philips (Appleton, 1918). Although 
this work is primarily historical, it 
gives a detailed discussion of the slave 
trade as a world movement and gives 
a chronicle of the extension of the 
“Black Belt” in the South. It is also 
of sociological interest because it 
traces geographically the areas in 
which the soil was exhausted by in- 


efficient slave labor, and the conse- 
quent anti-slavéry sentiment in the 
older plantation areas. A detailed 
source book for students who desire 
material for the statistical study of 
the Negro population has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. 
John Cummings, the stelistician di- 
recting the work, has compiled from 
past censuses valuable comparative | 
data, which have been published under 
the title Negro Population, 1790- 
1915, All the material in previous 
special bulletins on Negro population 
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is included, and in addition popula- 
tion increases and percentage of in- 
crease in total population are shown 
by counties. Statistics of the sub- 
‘elasses of the population and of farm 
tenants are also shown by states and 
‘ounties. Detailed agricultural sta- 
tistics make possible extended land- 
tenure studies. 

The third special census of Mar- 
riage and Divorce, covering the period 
1906-1916, has also been published by 
the Bureau of the Census. The two 
previous bulletins covered 20-year 
periods. The decision to tabulate 
statistics of marriage and divorce for 
a less extended period adds consider- 
ably to their value. The second an- 
nual census of the insane, feeble- 
minded, epileptics, and inebriates in 
the United States was taken in Jan- 
uary, 1918, and published in Mental 
Hygiene for January, 1919. The re- 
sults, though summary, provided an- 
nual comparisons of ratios of defec- 
tive classes, and will provide a much 
needed supplement to the infrequent 
reports of the Federal Census Bureau 
(see also XIV, Mental Hygiene). The 
rural population and its socialization 
were discussed at the first National 
Country Life Conference in January; 
the proceedings are reported in a valu- 
able volume published by the National 
Country Life Association (see also 
XVI, Agriculture). 

Social Psychology.—ssentials of 
Social Psychology by Emory 8. Bo- 
gardus (Univ. of Southern California 
Press, Los Angeles, 1918) groups 
problems of social psychology as fol- 
lows: psychological bases of social 
psychology, social characteristics of 
the individual, imitation, psychology 
of the group, invention and leader- 
ship, social control and_ progress. 
The author’s aim is to classify the 
problems of social psychology so as to 
constitute a systematic elementary 
treatment of the subject and illustrate 
a method (1) of studying the 
psychological basis of society and (2) 
the psychic aspects of group phe- 
nomena as manifested in social types 
and functions, crowds, assemblies, 
conflicts, codperation, group loyalty, 
invention, leadership, and _ public 
opinion. The same author has pub- 
lished a study of Americanization. 
Morale and Its Enemies by W. E. 
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Hocking (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1918), is a treatment of 
morale, “the practical virtue of the 
will to war,” which is a valuable addi- 
tion to material concerning the social 
will. The instinctive, emotional, and 
rational bases of morale are analyzed 
and their application to the Great 
War is traced. Effects of discipline, 
fear, and the stress of war upon these 
volitional factors are also traced in 
the study. 

Social Reconstruction.—Democracy 
in Reconstruction, a symposium ed- 
ited by Cleveland and Schaefer 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1918), is an eclec- 
tie summary of the problems of the 
present-day democrgecy. The funda- 
mental ideas of A ican democracy 
and their special rel@tion to land pol- 
icy and frontier life are interestingly 
summarized in the first chapter by 
Schaefer. The other articles of par- 
ticular sociological interest are to be 
found in the sections on “Ideas and 
Institutions of Democracy,” “After- 
War Social Problems,” and “After- 
War Labor Problems.” ‘Democracy 
axd the Family” is treated by A. S. 
Todd; “The Democratization of Insti- 
tutions for Social Service” by E. C. 
Hayes; and “The Social Significance 
of the Present Opposition of Capital 
and Labor” is discussed by Wm. F. — 
Ogburn. 

Social Theory.—A digest and crit- 
ical analysis of the theories of social 
progress from Comte to date is given 
in Theories of Social Progress by 
Arthur J. Todd (Macmillan, 1918). 
The author’s six principal proposi- 
tions are: (1) social progress is the- 
oretically possible; (2) it is not ne- 
cessary or invariable or inherent in 
the nature of things; (3) it is a term 
which needs rigid definition; (4) ob- 
jective tests of progress must. be a 
part of the ultimate purpose of a sci- 
ence of society; (5) social progress is 
complex and cannot be interpreted in 
terms of any one set of factors; (6) 
if humanity is to progress it will be 
through discovering and utilizing new 
types of education. 

Social Institutions.—An elaborate 
investigation of American family life 
in its successive historical phases is 
completed by the appearance of a 
third volume of A Social History of 
the American Family from Colonial 
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Times to the Present by Arthur W. 
Calhoun (Cleveland, A. H. Clark & 
Co., 1918). Emphasis is placed on 
the effect of race problems in the 
South -on family life and upon the 
effects of changes in industrial life 
upon the status of woman and the 
marriage relation. Marriage, divorce, 
and the family are treated as social 
institutions, and miscegenation and 
prostitution are treated’as abnormal 
or pathological social phenomena. 
The material on the effectiveness of 
legal institutions is greatly enriched 
by the publication of “ Justice and the 
Poor” by Reginald Heber Smith (Car- 
negie Foundation Bull. 13). This is 
a systematic study of the administra- 
tion of justice in America. After a 
thoroughgoing discussion of the de- 
fects which lead to the denial of 
justice to the poor, the remedial 
agents are classified and their work 
evaluated. The work of legal aid so- 
cieties is also quantitatively analyzed. 
Folk Lore in the Old Testament by 
Sir J. A. Fraser (London, Macmillan, 
1918), in three volumes; is an ex- 
haustive catalogue of the folklore 
contained in Old Testament literature 
and a discussion of the characteris- 
tics of this folklore indicating sur- 
vivals in Hebrew national life of more 
ancient habits and customs of the He- 
brew tribes. 

Statistics—Vital Statistics, by 
G. C. Whipple (New York, Wiley) is 
an excellent manual of the method- 
ology of demography to the advanced 
student of public-health problems. It 
should be of great service in making 
available the best statistical methods 
in general use in this field. For 
those interested in general population 
studies it will be of value. For the 
trained statistician in other fields of 
social: work its contribution is far 
less, and as a textbook for the begin- 
ning student its worth is small. 

Mortality Statistics of Insured 
Wage HLarners. and their Families, by 
Louis I. Dublin (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.), is a clear analysis of 
the large mass of data gathered from 
the records of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Life over a 
considerable number of years. It 
deals in a comprehensive manner with 
the whole field of mortality among 


of great value to any student of pub- 
lic-health problems. 

Introduction to Statistical Methods 
by Secrist (Macmillan, 1917), as the 


title implies, is a treatment of ele-— 


mentary statistical principles, es- 
pecially tabulation, graphic presenta- 
tion, averages, index numbers, and 
correlation. It is especially designed 
as an introduction to business statis- 
tics. Another elementary text which 
treats systematically of the funda- 
mentals. of the subject and as far as 
such treatment can be given with 
limited use of higher mathematics is 
Statistics by Bailey and Cummings 
(McClurg, 1917). 

The Human Machine by Frederick 
S. Lee (Longmans, 1918) summarizes 
valuable war experience in the study 
of industrial operation. It contains 
scientific studies of the relation of 
conditions of work to fatigue, of 
fatigue to output, of night work and 
fatigue, fatigue in industrial acci- 
dents, and comparisons of, women with 
men in regard to these characteristics. 

Vol. I, No. 1, of the Review of Hco- 
nomics Statistics appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1919. This is a new publication 
of the Harvard Committee on Kco- 


nomic Research with Warren M. Per- - 


sons as director. It is a quarterly 
with monthly supplements. Its ob- 
ject is to use higher mathematical 
statistics in the verification and inter- 
pretation of the mass of statistical 
data that is gathered by Government 
agents. (See also Hconomics, infra.) 

The retail price data gathered by 
the U. S. Food Administration has for 
the first time been published in an ar- 
ticle unofficially prepared by Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Pearl and Magdalen H. Bur- 
ger, published in the quarterly pub- 


lication of the American Statistical 
1919. 


Association for September, 
Further statistical material, which 
will be of particular value in checking 
and extending the results of statisti- 


eal studies based on the series of © 


price bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is found in the Price 
Bulletin Series of the War Industries 
Board, Bull, 1 to 57, edited by Wesley 
C. Mitchell. These bulletins contain 
comparisons on international prices 
and detailed “investigations of the 
prices of individual commodities in 


the wage-earning class, and should be: the United States. 
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The second ‘Statistics of Income 
report of the Treasury Department, 
for the year 1917, was released dur- 
ing the year. Similar reports will be 
issued annually; they will contain in- 
formation economic in character but 
of most real importance for sociol- 
ogists, especially because the report 
includes tabulations of personal in- 
come of $1,000 and over. 

The American Statistical Associa- 
tion in codperation with the Ameri- 
can Eeonomic Association has created 


a Joint Committee on Census. The 
meetings of the Statistical Associa- 
tion in December, 1918, were devoted 
to a discussion of this subject and 
that of coérdination of Government 
statistics. Efforts are being made to 
assist the Bureau of the Census in 
making the Fourteenth Census, which 
will be taken in 1920 at least in some 
ways an improvement on any previous 
census. The primary alterations re- 
sulting will be in change of question- 
naire and instructions to enumerators. 


! ECONOMICS 


WESLEY C., 


Economic Theory.—Irving Fisher 
began his presidential address to the 
American Economic Association in 
December, 1918, by saying: “Of the 
many effects which the war has ex- 
erted on the minds of men, one of the 
most notable is the keener desire which 
we all now feel to be of genuine public 
service.” A review of the year’s work 
in economics proves the justice of this 
remark. The economists seem more 
concerned than formerly with the 
practical bearings of their work. 
Thus the younger critics of orthodox 
theory, who were given an opportun- 
ity to present their case at the annual 
meeting of the Economie Association, 
stressed the demand for a theory that 
bears on current social problems. J. 
M. Clark declared that economic the- 
ory in the hoped-for era of social re- 
adjustment should be “actively rele- 
vant to the issues of its time,” and 
that speculations concerning value 
“must become a subordinate part of 
social economics.” Similarly, W. H. 
Hamilton recommended “the institu- 
tional approach to economic theory” 
on the ground that “economic theory 
should be relevant to the modern 
problem of control.” Even W. F. 
Ogburn’s championing of Freudian 
psychology as an aid in interpreting 
economic behavior gets its signifi- 
eance largely from the methods of 
controlling behavior toward which it 
points. (For these papers see Am. 
Econ. Rev. Suppl., March, 1919.) 


The older men show the same 
practical bent. In the one set 
treatise upon economics published 


in 1919, T. N. Carver says: “It is 
the purpose of this book to eyamine 


Mi?rcHELL 


the economic foundations of our na- 
tional strength and to point out some 
of the more direct methods of im- 
provement, to the end that our dem- 
eratic nation, and all democratic na- 
tions, may grow prosperous and great 
in all the elements of national great- 
ness” (Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, Ginn). A similar aim domi- 
nates L. G. McPherson’s exposition 
of “the sequence of cause and effect 
in the determination of values” (The 
Flow of Value, Century). Even 
Thorstein Veblen, in tracing the 
growth of a discrepancy between the 
principles on which business is run 
and the effects which industry pro- 
duces, shows less of the aloofness char- 
acteristic of his work in earlier years 
(The Vested Interests and the State 
of the Industrial Arts, Huebsch). 

Z. C. Dickinson has discussed “The 
Relations of Recent Psychological 
Developments to Economic Theory” 
from a _ conservative viewpoint 
(Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1919); H. 
J. Davenport has shown how the dif- 
ference between competitive acquisi- 
tion and social production bears upon 
the theory of wages (ibid., Feb., 
1919); EK. G. Nourse has restated the 
market concept of market price, and 
Julius Davidson has argued that the 
law of diminishing returns is a deduc- 
tion from the laws of probability and 
therefore universally valid (ibid., 
Aug., 1919). These seem to be the 
chief theoretical articles of the year, 
a slender output in comparison with 
the mass of articles on practical prob- 
lems arising from the war. ; 

Prices.—I’. W. Taussig (ibid., May, 
1919) has given a brief account of 
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the work done by the Price-Fixing 
Committee, (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 50), of 
which he was a member. The Com- 
mittee relied mainly upon cost data 
collected by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. These data always showed 
that the costs of production in dif- 
ferent establishments covered a con- 
siderable range. Within this range 
the Committee usually fixed the price 
at what they called the “ bulk line” 
point, that is, the point which would 
repay the cost incurred in producing 
the most expensive increment of the 
supply regarded as necessary to se- 
cure ,military efficiency and civilian 
morale. Besides this general state- 
ment, several careful studies have ap- 
peared on the price control exercised 
over particular articles, notably 
sugar (J. Bernhardt, ibid., Aug.) and 
paper (L. H. Haney, Am. Heon. Rev., 
March). A systematic record of 
Government control over prices at 
large has been prepared by Paul W. 
Garrett. This document is part of 
“The History of Prices during the 
War,” compiled by the Price Section 
of the War Industries Board and 
published in a series of 57 bulletins 
(Government Printing Office). One 
interesting result of this elaborate in- 
vestigation is that the new index 
number comprising 1,366 commodities 
confirms confidence in the corres- 
sponding index made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The maximum 
difference between the two series in 
any month of the six years, 1913-18, 
is less than three per cent. 

Irving Fisher’s plan for “stabil- 
izing the dollar” has _ attracted 
wider attention, since it promises a 
method of diminishing the violence 
of future price fluctuations. Besides 
the debate upon this subject at the 
meeting of- the Economie Association 
(Am. Hcon. Rev., Swppl., March, 
1919), there have been criticisms by 
G. H. Knibbs (ibid., June) and E. T. 
Peters (Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 
1919), and a more ample statement 
and defense of the plan by its author 
(Stabilizing the Dollar, Macmillan). 

Problems of Reconstruction.—The 
technical journals present so many 
excellent studies of reconstruction 
that it is impossible to do more than 
to indicate by way of samples how 
wide the field of interest is. Raphael 
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Zon has dealt with the way to utilize 
natural resources (Jour. Pol. Econ., 
April, 1919) ; E. G. Nourse with agri- 
cultural policy (bid., June and 
July); C. N. Hitcheock with hous- 
ing (ibid., April) ; J. D. Magee, F. G. 
Dixon, and A. S. Dewing with the 
railroads (ibid., May, Quart. Jour. 
Eecon., Aug.; and Am. Hcon. Rev., 
March and June) ; David Friday with 
the maintenance of productive out- 
put (Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb.) ; Boris 
Emmet, G. J. Eberle, and F. S. Crum 
with labor turnover (ibid.; Am. Econ. 
Rev., March; Quart. Pub. Am. Statis. 
Assoc., June); L. B. Wehle, H. H. 
Farquhar, P. H. Douglas, and A. M. 
Bing with various aspects of “indus- 
trial relations” (Quart. Jour. Econ., 
February and May; Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Econ., March to July); J. H. Wil- 
liams and L. R. Gottlieb with inter- 
national financial relations (Quart. 
Jour. Econ., May) ; Homer Hoyt with 
industrial combinations and _ the 
standardizing of production (Jour. 
Pol. Feon., Feb.) ; ete. Two valuable 
collections of papers of this general 
character have been made in the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (March 
and May). 

Business Cycles.—Ellsworth Hunt-- 
ington, a geographer, has propounded 
a new theory concerning the funda- 
mental cause of business cycles. 
Like W. S. Jevons and H. L. Moore, 
he holds the weather responsible for 
alterations of activity and depression, 
but in his version the weather gets 
its importance less from its effect 
upon crops than from its effect upon 
the morbidity and death rates 
(World Power and Evolution, Yale 
Univ. Press). The chief event of the 
year in this field,» however, is the 
founding of the Review of Economic 
Statistics by the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research. 
The first two issues contain an elabo- 
rate statistical analysis of various 
business barometers by W. M. Per- 
sons. ,This work makes a distinct ad- 
vance in the quantitative study of 
business cycles. The Review is par- 
ticularly interesting because it repre- 
sents substantially the first experi- . 
ment in the endowment of economic 
research in this country. (See also 
Sociology and Statistics, supra.) 
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CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
H, K. Carroin 


BAPTIST 


Northern Baptist Convention.— 
The Northern Baptist Convention, 
held in May, 1919, in Denyer, Col., 
heard reports of importance concern- 
ing the denominational drive for 
funds and also took action defining 
its relation to certain union move- 
ments. Report was made on behalf 
of what has been known as the 
Laymen’s Movement, which aims to 
raise the Church budgets for eight of 
the boards, the total of the apportion- 
ments being much larger than usual, 
and also to raise a complementary 
sum of a million dollars. Although 
the million dollars was not quite se- 
cured, the report regarded the cam- 
paign as successful and as _ beneficial 
to the denomination. The Committee 
reported a five-year budget plan for 
home and foreign missions and for 
educational and other denominational 
purposes, aggregating in round num- 
bers five millions of dollars a year. 

Perhaps the most important action 
taken by the Convention from a de- 
nominational. point of view was the 
adoption of a report proposing the 
formation of a delegated Assembly 
composed of members of all bodies of 
the denomination. The report was 
submitted by a committee which de- 
elared that the rising tide of intelli- 
gence and of democratic feeling in the 
Baptist denomination demanded real 
legislative assemblies for the boards 
of the various societies, each dealing 
with a special phase of the work, and 
that the annual meetings of the so- 
cieties and of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, though they possess legis- 
lative power, are too large for delib- 
erate, painstaking framing of plans. 
It proposed to have a House of Rep- 
resentatives or Board of Finance and 
Promotion large enough to be thor- 


oughly representative and _ small 
enough to be, effectively deliberate, 
and to assign to that body the duty 
of considering the work of the de- 
nomination in all its aspects, defining 
a policy for each ensuing year and 
approving the budget for its execu- 
tion. The report called for the adop- 
tion of a combined budget and for a 
single codrdinating agency represent- 
ing the Convention and a _ codrdi- 
nated organization disseminating in- 
formation concerning the work of 
the denominational bodies and raising 
money for all of them. 

The Northern Baptist Convention 
approved the Interchurch World 
Movement (see infra) with certain 
limitations and authorized the Bap- 
tist organization to codperate with 
it. The Convention also adopted 
statements concerning the Faith and 
Order Movement of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (see infra), in 
which it had been invited to par- 
ticipate, and also concerning the 
Movement for the Union of Evangeli- 
eal Churches inaugurated by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in 
1918 (see infra). The Convention 
took the position that organic union 
with other denominations is not pos- 
sible to Baptists, for the reason that 


the Baptist democracy is a collection of 
independent denominational Churches. 
Not one of these Churches recognizes any 
ecclesiastical authority superior to itself. 
They are grouped in associations, state 
conventions, and>a National Convention, 
but none of these groups has any control 
of a local Church beyond that which lies 
in common faith, practice, and service. 
The denomination, in so far as it has 
unity, is a federation of independent de- 
mocracies. 


There isgno centralized body, it con- 
tinues, that could deliver the Baptist 
Churches to any merger or corporate 
unity. “If Baptist Churches do not 
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have unity among themselves, they 
obviously cannot have organic unity 
with other denominations.” In con- 
sequence of this action, the Baptist 
delegates to the Ad Interim Com- 
mittee of the Movement for the 
Union of Evangelical Churches with- 
drew. 

Southern Baptist Convention.— 
The Southern Baptist Convention, 
which has nearly twice as many mem- 
bers as the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, is conservative in its ,attitude 
toward all matters of interdenomina- 
tional codperation and union. It re- 
fused at its meeting in May to be 
associated with the Interchurch World 
Movement but laid out a large pro- 
gramme for itself in raising $75,000,- 
000 for the proper equipment of its 
various boards. It refused also to 
negotiate with any other body for 
organic union. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


National Council of Congregational 
Churches.—The biennial National 
Council of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States was 
held in October in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. President Henry C. King of 
Oberlin College was elected moder- 
ator, and Dr. Hubert C. Herring, sec- 
retary. The Council adopted resolu- 
tions approving the Williams resolu- 
tion pending in Congress to authorize 
the President to employ force for the 
maintenance of peace in Armenia 
until its affairs can be settled, and 
approving the Treaty of Peace and 
the Covenant of the League of 
Nations without change. It also 
adopted a series of resolutions taking 
an advance position on social serv- 
ice. In a series of resolutions on 
the industrial situation the Council 
declared for collective bargaining 
which it carefully defined. The Coun- 
cil determined in favor of close co- 
operation with the Interchurch World 
Movement and adopted plans for a 
forward movement of the Congrega- 
tional Churches involving the raising 
of $50,000,000 for its missions and 
benevolences on a five-year plan. To 
assist in securing more ® adequate 
salaries for ministers and to improve 
their status a committee of 15 laymen 
was appointed. With reference to 
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negotiations that have been in prog- 
ress between certain Congregational 
ministers and the Episcopal Church 
respecting Episcopal ordination for 
Congregational ministers (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 740), the Council appointed 
a committee to deal with the matter 
(see Protestant Episcopal, imfra). 
In celebration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of the May 
Flower in 1620, an International Con- 
gregational Council is to be held in 
Boston, beginning July 6, 1920. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


International Convention.—The 
annual International Convention of 
the Disciples of Christ was held in 
Cincinnati in October. The mission- 
ary and benevolent organizations re- 
ported a total income for the year of 
$2,521,387. Six societies, the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary, Christian 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
Foreign Christian Missionary, Na- 
tional Benevolent Association, Board 
‘of Church Extension, and Board of 
Ministerial Relief, voted to consoli- 
date and form a new organization to 
be known as the United Christian 
Missionary Society. The Convention. 
recommended the increasing of the 
salaries of ministers as follows: All 
salaries under $1,500 per year, 25 per 
cent.; all salaries between $1,500 and 
$2,000; 20 per cent.; all salaries be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000, 15 per cent. ; 
and all salaries above $3,000, 10 per 
cent. The Convention closed with a 
session in favor of Christian unity. 


LUTHERAN 


United Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica.—The United Lutheran Church of 
America, which was created in No- 
vember, 1918, by the union of three 
general Lutheran bodies, the General 
Synod, the General Council, and the 
United Synod of the South (A. Y. B., 
1917, p. 686; 1918, p. 735), has pro- 
ceeded since the merger, according to 
the secretary of the United Church, 
in perfect harmony and with a con- 
siderable access of vigor in the prose- 
cution of its work. The boards of 
missions and-dther benevolent organi- 
zations carried on by the three bodies 
before the merger have been con- 
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solidated without delay and without 
opposition, and a considerable saving 
in expense has resulted therefrom. 
There has been as yet no consolida- 
tion of the district synods, of which 
there are 45 in the United States and 
Canada and which overlap each other 
in many cases, but preparations are 
being made for a reduction in the 
number of these synods by merging 
and recasting the lines of division. 
The secretary of the United Church 
states that no faction has developed 
in the Church, that its work has pro- 
ceeded with smoothness and celerity, 
and that the result of the consolida- 
tion has been to infuse new life in all 
the 45 district synods, an expansion 
of the field of vision, a deepening 
sense of responsibility for service, a 
more comprehensive and liberal plan- 
ning, and a spirit of readiness for 


_ greater undertakings. 


National Lutheran Commission.— 
The National Lutheran Commission 
was a body formed during the war 
of representatives of the various 
Lutheran bodies to carry on war work 
abroad and in this country (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 742). It has continued as 
an effective organization since the 
close of the war, turning its attention 
chiefly to the work of reconstruction 
in several of the Lutheran countries 
of Europe where destruction of 
Lutheran churches and impoverish- 
ment of Lutheran populations has 
called most urgently for outside aid. 
Its ‘work in this country during ‘the 
year has been to make new surveys in 
industrial centers and to establish re- 
ligious work in a number of them. 
In order to bring about better under- 
standing between the bodies codperat- 
ing in the Commission, representa- 
tives appointed by their respective 
presidents held a meeting in Chicago 
in March, 1919. The result was de- 
clared to be quite satisfactory and.to 
have: an important bearing upon the 
future of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States. This Council took up 
the question of carrying on the mis- 


sion work which the Lutheran mis- 


sionary societies of Germany were 
forced to abandon during the war, and 
in July the Council held a meeting 
with the officers of the various boards 
of foreign missions in this country to 
determine what should be done. The 


‘Church 


Council was asked to represent these 
various Lutheran bodies before the 
Government in any communications 
that might have to be made. to the 
United States and to take such action 
as might be possible under the Treaty 
of Peace, which provides, that “the 
former German missions shall, by the 
Governments concerned, be turned 
over to boards of trustees of the same 
faith as the missions involved, in or- 
der to ensure that these mission prop- 
erties may be used for missionary 
purposes in the future.” The Council 
has been much concerned with recon- 
struction work in Europe, and a com- 
mission from the Lutheran Churches 
of France and Alsace came to this 
country to represent conditions in 
their respective fields of labor. Sur- 
veys have been made in Finland and 
in the former Baltic Provinces and 
Poland, and relief has been sent 
abroad. The office of the Council is 
at 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
the secretary is Rev. Lauritz Larsen. 


METHODIST 


Methodist Unification—The at- - 
tempt to bring together the two chief 
Methodist bodies which were sepa- 
rated in 1844, known as the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, is still 
in the stage of negotiation. The 
General Conference of the Southern 
in 1918 declared itself 
strongly in favor of reunion (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 736), there being only a few 
votes cast against it, but it reaffirmed 
the deliverance of the previous Gen- 
eral Conference of 1914 which pro- 
nounced in favor of a separate Church 
for colored membership. This and 
the form of the reorganization de- 
sired by the Southern men seemed to 
constitute the main obstacles to the 
achievement of the result desired. 
The Southern General Conference 
having named a committee of 25 to 
meet the committee of the Northern 
Church, a joint session was held in 
Cleveland in July. Bishop McDowell 
representing the Northern Church 
presented a statement defining their 
position under the action of General 
Conference of 1916 (A. Y. B., 1916, 
p- 718). He said they were in favor 
of unification and of unification by 
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reorganization, and that the two main 
questions to be settled were those of 
the regional conferences and of the 
position of the colored man. He 
stated. that if the Southern commit- 
tee were ready to accept the plan 
they would be satisfied to have the 
number of white regional conferences 
fixed at six. As to the Negro’s posi- 
tion, inasmuch as the original propo- 
sition had been put before the 
Southern Church, they would await 
such proposal as the Southern Church 
might make. The outcome was the 
appointment of a joint committee of 
seven from each body to consider and 
report upon the question of regional 
conferences. The committee divided 
and presented two reports. The 
Southern representatives desired, be- 
sides the six white regional confer- 
ences, a regional conference of 
colored people and several regional 
conferences for foreign mission fields. 
Although the reports were recom- 
mitted several times, the position of 
the representatives of the respective 
commissions was not substantially 
changed. It was explained that the 
attitude of the Southern Church 
toward the Negro was due not at all 
to the fact of his race, but to his back- 
wardness, and for that reason the 
Church, South, desired for the present 
a separate regional conference of 
Negroes which should eventually be- 
come a separate Church. After hav- 
ing been in session several days, it 
seemed that no progress could be 
made, and the result was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven 
from each of the commissions to con- 
sider the whole matter of regional 
conferences and the relation of the 
colored Methodists for report to a 
future meeting of the joint commis- 
sion, which should be arranged to be 
held before the meeting of General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in May, 1920. Thus little or 
no progress has been made towards 
bringing about unification of the two 
great Methodist bodies in the United 
States. 

Methodist Missions—In celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, which was 
organized in 1819 and which until 
1844 represented the undivided Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church, South, made 


arrangements for a joint drive for the 
largest amount of money ever asked 
for by any Church. The plans pro- 


vided first for a survey of the various” 


missions in foreign and home fields, 
with an estimate of the amount of 
money needed for additional mission- 
aries, evangelistic, medical, educa- 
tional, etc., the number and character 
of new buildings with equipment re- 
quired, ete. It proposed to organize 
in every local church a commission 
or council to canvass the entire mem- 
bership for subscriptions to the cen- 
tenary fund; for enlistment of those 
willing to give |their lives to the serv- 
ice of the Church in some one of its: 
departments; for listing of those will- 
ing to give tithes; and for enrollment. 
of those willing to engage in inter- 
cession for the progress of the work 
of God. The original amount asked 


for by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for its home and foreign 
missions was $80,000,000. This was 


afterwards increased by adding the 
amount needed for war work and for 
other purposes until the total reached 
about $105,000,000. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, had a like 
organization and called for $45,- 
000,000 for its home and foreign mis- 
sions: There was a joint commission 
representing both bodies. Among the 
features of the centenary celebration 
there was a great missionary world 
exhibit at Columbus, Ohio, in ‘mid- 
summer. Millions of Methodists at- 
tended to learn what their Church 
was doing and how it was doing it im 
the various lands of the world. A 
call was made for subscriptions on a 
five-year plan, one-fifth to be paid 
each year. The Methodist Episcopal 


Fe 


Church reported in July subscriptions: - 


of more than $113,000,000 and indi- 
cated that more would come in 
in the fall. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, had at the same time 
received subscriptions of about $54- 
000,000, with indications of much 
more to come. 

Status of Women in the Southern 
Church.—The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, in 1918 submitted to the an- 


nual conferences the question whether 
women should be admitted to equal 
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laity rights with men in the courts 
and boards of the Church (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 737). The annual confer- 
ences by overwhelming vote have 
adopted the constitutional change so 
that hereafter women may sit in all 
the conferences of the Church. 

Methodist Reconstruction Pro- 
gramme.—The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has the following programme 
of relief, reconstruction, and conserva- 
tion in Europe: first, assistance in the 
form of food, clothing, and temporary 
homes for the needy in the devastated 
areas of France and northern Italy; 
second, orphanages and _ industrial 
schools; third, institutional church 
and social service centers; fourth, ex- 
tension of aid to all worthy evangeli- 
cal agencies, both direct and through 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. It is planned to 
work in France, Italy, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, Russia, Spain, Bulgaria, 
Central Europe, and Scandinavia. 
At the end of October 56 special work- 
ers were engaged in relief work in 
France, Italy, and Central Europe. 
Four orphanages are in operation, 
caring for 300 children; $300,000 has 
been expended for relief work, and 
$200,000 placed at the disposal of the 
French Protestant Churches for the 
strengthening of their work. A farm 
of 160 acres has been purchased at 
Charvieu, near Lyons, France, and is 
under the direction of a graduate of 
one of America’s best agricultural 
schools. A home is being provided 
here for 200 boys, who will be given 
in addition a thorough general educa- 
tion and both practical and scientific 
instruction in agriculture. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has 
pledged $25,000,000 to be expended 
during the next five years for recon- 
struction abroad and at home. Most 
of this fund available for foreign 
fields is intended for Europe. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Northern General Assembly.—The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the, United States of 
America was held in St. Louis in 
May. John Willis Baer, a ruling 
elder of the Los Angeles Presbytery, 
was elected moderator, the first lay- 
man ever to occupy that position. 


Report was made of the New Era 
Movement (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 739), 
which unites the various benevolent 
boards in an appeal to the churches 
for the necessary funds for their 
work, showing that the expenses had 
amounted only to $205,019, the result 
being that 87.5 per cent. of the total 
budget, amounting to $11,500,000, 
had been pledged at the end of the 
fiscal year in April, 1919, making an 
increase of subscriptions over the 
regular budget, including the amount 
expended for war purposes, of about 
seven millions. The Assembly seemed 
well satisfied with the results of the 
new movement and gave it renewed 
authority to continue its work. The 
Southern General Assembly having 
intimated a desire to continue nego- 
tiations on the subject of the proposed 
Presbyterian federal union with a 
view to adopting a plan which the 
Southern body had itself prepared 
(see infra), the Northern Assembly 
sent a telegram to that body intimat- 
ing its purpose to stand by the plan 
already agreed to and to decline nego- 
tiations for further revision of it 
(Az ye Ba LONG peo). 

The Northern General Assembly, 
while giving its approval to further 
coéperation with what is known as 
the Faith and Order Movement, in- 
structed its representatives to confine 
themselves to such measures as maybe 
necessary to bring about the proposed 
world conference and not to take up 
questions of doctrine or order. The 
Assembly “approves. the Interchurch 
World Movement but insists that 
money contributed by Presbyterian 
churches shall be expended by Pres- 
byterian boards and agencies; that 
the movement shall include only 
evangelical Churches; and that no 
obligations on account of expenses 
shall be incurred without the ap- 
proval of the Executive Commission 
of the Presbyterian Church.” 

There were three overtures in the 
Assembly on the subject of the 
eligibility of women to office and or- 
ders. Two asked that women have 
an equal place with men in the lay 
offices of the Church and also that 
they be eligible to ministerial orders; 
one other presbytery asked simply 
that they have equal privileges with 
the rest of the laity. The outcome 
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was the appointment by the General 
Assembly of a committee of three 
ministers and two elders to consider 
the whole matter and report to the 
next General Assembly. The neces- 
sity of some consideration of this 
question was set forth in the over- 
tures, which referred to the granting 
of suffrage to women in many states 
and an equal place with laymen in 
many of the other denominations and 
indicated a growing demand of the 
women of the Presbyterian, Church 
for larger opportunities in Church 
work. 

Southern General Assembly.—The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South) 
met in New Orleans in May. Rey. 
A. M. Frazer, D. D. was elected mod- 
erator. The subject of union occupied 
a considerable part of the time of 
the Assembly. Reports presented 
embraced not only the subject of or- 
ganic union but that of federal union 
with other denominations of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed faith. 
The action of General Assembly on 
the latter question was a suggestion 
that further conferences be had with 
the representatives of other bodies 
with a view to substituting a plan 
of federal union drawn up by the 
Southern Church for that proposed by 
the other bodies. The report of the 
standing committee referred to the 
difference of opinion in the Southern 
Church on the subject of union, indi- 
cating that synods on the northern 
border were more anxious for union 
of some kind than synods in the 
farther South. In the end the As- 
sembly decided to appoint a commit- 
tee representing the several synods to 
confer on the subject of organic union 
with the Northern Presbyterian body 
(see supra). 

United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly.—The United Presbyterian 
General Assembly met in Monmouth, 
Ill., under the moderatorship of the 
Rev. J. P. McCrory. Provision was 
made for the appointment of delegates 
to the proposed Presbyterian federal 
union, to the plan of which the Gen- 
eral Assembly had given its approval 
in 1918. The General Assembly has 
been in negotiation with the Associate 
Reformed Synod, South, for a union 
between these two bodies, and it is 


considered quite probable that the 
negotiations will be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Presbyterian Union Movements.— 
A plan of federal union approved by 
the Council of the Reformed Churches 
in the United States holding the 
Presbyterian system, as sent direct to 
the supreme judicatories of seven 
Churches, has been approved by three 
of them, namely, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and the General Synod of the ° 
Reformed Church in the United 
States. This plan in its essential 
features involves the administration 
by joint boards of such causes as 
foreign missions, home missions, edu- 
eation, etc. 

There is a proposal for the union of 
the Welsh Presbyterian Chureh and 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, and also 
of the union of the United Presby- 
terian Church and the Associate Re- © 
formed Synod, South, and negotia- 
tions are in progress for a union of 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States and of 
the General Assembly of the Presby-- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America. u 

Relief Work of the Presbyterian 
New Era Movement.—The New Era 
Movement is concerned in the recon- 
struction of Protestant churches in 
war-devastated regions of Europe to | 
the following extent. The Executive 
Commission of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church put into the Church 
financial budget for 1919 $500,000 to 
be used for reconstruction among such 
churches holding the Reformed faith 
as seem to need it. The Board of 
Foreign Missions was appointed treas- 
urer of this fund. The Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Church Erection jointly with a com- 
mittee of eight were charged with the 
administration of the fund. The 
General Assembly suggested that 
“the first concern in the administra- 
tion of this fund should be the sup- 
port of an able and adequate ministry _ 
for the Protestant peoples in the 
countries, which have suffered by the 
war by supplementing in a reasonable 
proportion the local gifts,’ and gave 
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definite instructions that “there be no 
duplication of the work done by other 
relief organizations.” It is expected 
that quite a proportion of the 
- $500,000 will be “turned over to a 
joint interdenominational fund to be 
administered by the United Protes- 
tant Committee for War Relief in 
France and Belgium, provided that 
the programme of this French Com- 
mittee be approved by the Commission 
on Relations with France and Bel- 
gium of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and 
provided that other Protestant de- 
nominations make similar  unre- 
stricted appropriations through the 
same Committee, aggregating the sum 
of $750,000.” It was also further 
suggested ‘‘that consideration be 
given to our rebuilding of churches 
and chapels in the devastated area, 
giving to those in important centers 
better equipment and buildings than 
they had had heretofore.” Further 
appropriation of the money has not 
yet been made. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


Protestant Episcopal General Con- 
vention.—The Triennial General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, held in Detroit in October, 
adopted -some important legislation. 
The Convention continued discussion 
of the report of the commission on 
revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer which has been before prior 
General Conventions. Among the 
other subjects considered, were faith 
healing, anointing with oil, requiem 
communions and prayers for the 
dead, and reservation of the sacra- 
ment. For the first time in its his- 
tory the House of Bishops held public 
sessions. A canon proposing to pro- 
hibit the remarriage of persons 
who have been divorced was_ intro- 
duced but was rejected. A concordat 
designed to bring about a closer unity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and other denominations for the 
spiritual welfare of the world was 
introduced and finally adopted. It 
proposes a change in the constitution 
of the Church, so as to allow the 
bishops. to confer ordination 
ministers of the Congregational and 
other denominations, provided the 
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denominations recommend the min- 
isters for ordination. The proposi- - 
tion will go to the diocesan conven- 
tions for ratification. It is the out- 
come of unofficial negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the Congre- 
gational and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts (see Congregational, swpra). 
It is the hope of those favoring such 
a change in the constitution of the 
Episcopal Church that, if adopted, it 
may remove the barrier to union 
caused by the attitude of the 
Anglican communion in support of 
the historic episcopacy. A proposi- 
tion to change the constitution so as 
to allow women to be elected as mem- 
bers of the House of Deputies was 
defeated on the ground that women 
do not want this recognition. A 
Council has been created for the goy- 
ernment of the administration of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
interims between the meetings of the 
General Convention. Bishop Thomas 
F. Gailor of Tennessee was elected 
President of the Council, which con- 
sists of bishops, priests, and laymen. 
It is to meet quarterly. A social pro- 
gramme was adopted for the church 
containing some provisions for the 
benefit of labor( see also XIV, Social 
Work of the Churches). ~ 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Work of Knights of Columbus,— 
The Knights of Columbus received 
from the United War Work Cam- 
paign of, 1918) (A. Yo, Ba lolssan: 
744) about $25,000,000. Its after- 
war work has taken a wide range, in- 
cluding a bureau in New York for 
placing returned soldiers in positions. 
It expended to June 30, 1919, for war 
work in this country about $5,500,- 
000; for work overseas, $9,550,000; 
and for ‘administration $166,616. 
The order is to establish vocational 
schools for those who desire to use 
them. Small fees will be charged. 

Convention of the Hierarchy.— 
At the suggestion of the Papal legate 
Cardinal Gibbons summoned _ the 
hierarchy of the United States to a 
meeting in Washington in September 
to consider plans to promote the 
faith in this country. A committee 
was created to promote studies of the 
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Holy See, home missions, foreign mis- 
sions, social and charitable work, 
Catholic education, Catholic litera- 
ture, legislation, ete. 

Visit of Cardinal Mercier.—The 
visit to the United States of Désiré 
Joseph, Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop 
of Malines, Belgium, was not only a 
matter of international importance, 
but was one of great interest to the 
religious world, both Catholic and 
Protestant. At a conclave of arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United 
States, called by Cardinal Gibbons to 
meet in Washington, Cardinal. Mer- 
cier was given a hearty reception. 
Protestants as well as Catholics were 
present on this occasion. The Car- 
dinal was also heartily received by 
the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church and spoke 
of the members of the Convention as 
brothers in Christ. 


UNION AND COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENTS 


Movement for the Union of Evan- 
gelical Churches.—There are two dis- 
tinct movements looking to the gen- 
eral union of Christian denomina- 
tions,—that of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church begun in 1910, known 
as the Faith and Order Movement 
(A..Y. B., 1910, p. 732, and subse- 
quent issues), and the Movement for 
the union of Evangelical Churches in 
the United States, initiated by the 
Northern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly of 1918 (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
738). The conference called under 
Presbyterian auspices to organize the 
latter movement met in Philadelphia 
in December, 1918, and directed that 
an Ad Interim Committee be created 
on which the various denominations 
participating should have representa- 
tion, the Committee to be charged 
with the duty of inviting all evangel- 
ical denominations to unite in the 
movement and to prepare plans of 
union for submission to a Council of 
bodies deciding to participate to be 
called not later than 1920. The Ad 
Interim Committee was organized 
with Dr. W. H. Roberts, Presbyte- 
rian, as chairman and Dr. Rufus W. 
Miller, Reformed Church in_ the 
United States, as secretary. It pro- 


ceeded to appoint subcommittees, one' be brought about. 


on plans of union and others on pub- 
licity, finance, etc. The Committee 
has had a number of meetings and ac- 
cepted tentatively two or three plans 
of union to be presented to the Coun- 
cil for its consideration. Of the sev- 
eral plans to be reported, one will © 
propose federal union of the character 
of that of the states in the Federal 
Government, allowing each denomina- 
tion to continue to use its denomina- 
tional name and machinery and meth- 
ods of work, with a general council to: 
have authority on matters of general 
concern and especially to have super- 
vision over home and foreign missions 
and other benevolent causes. Among 
the bodies that have signified their 
intention of appointing ‘delegates to 
the first General Council are the fol- 
lowing: Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, United 
Presbyterian Church, Welsh Presby- 
terian Church, Congregational denom- 
ination, Northern Baptist Convention 
(delegates of this body withdrew 
after action of the Convention refus- 
ing to approve of the movement; see 
Baptist, supra), Christian Union, 
Disciples of Christ, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, Armenian 
Apostolic Church, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Primitive Methodist 
Church, African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Protestant Episeopal Church, 
Reformed. Episcopal Church, Re- 
formed Church in the United States, 
American Christian Convention. If 
the Council when summoned accepts 
any one of the plans proposed after 
such amendment as it may deem 
proper, the plan so approved and 
adopted will be sent to the various 
denominations participating for ac- 
tion by their chief judicatories and to 
undergo the process through which 
constitutional changes must, pass in 
the various denominations. Hence, 
even if union is decided upon, it prob- 
ably cannot take place for some time 
to come. 

World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der.—The Faith and Order Movement 
was begun by the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1910. The object was to see whether 
reunion on a large scale of those de- 
nominations that are orthodox and 
evangelical tiroughout the world can 
Appeal was first 
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made to the various evangelical de- 
nominations in the United States, 
most of which agreed to appoint rep- 
resentatives to codperate with the 
Commission on Faith and Order of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The war began before invitations 
could be extended through deputa- 
tions to the various Churches of the 
Continent of Europe, but codperation 
was secured, not only of a large num- 
ber of denominations in the United 
States, but also of the Anglican 
Church and all its branches through- 
out the world. A statement issued 
on behalf of the Faith and Order 
Commission declares that now all the 
invitations have been issued that ap- 
pears to be necessary or at present 
possible, and “well nigh universal ac- 
ceptances” have been secured. In the 
spring of 1919 a deputation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church sailed 
to Europe and the Near East in or- 
der to extend invitations to Churches 
that could not be reached during the 
European War. The deputation be- 
fore sailing had wtnofficial assurances 
of the Patriarch and influential mem- 
bers of the Church of Russia and the 
cordial sympathy of several branches 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church and 
also of many influential Roman Cath- 
olics. In London the deputation met 
the Archbishop of Cyprus, and in 
Paris, the acting Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, each of whom promised 
to call a special session of his synod 
to consider the official invitation and 
gave assurances that it would be ac- 
eepted. The deputation also met in 
Paris a representative of the Serbian 
Church who promised his codpera- 
tion. In Athens the Metropolitan 
took the deputation to Mars Hill and 
read them Paul’s sermon in Greek. 
The next day his synod formally ac- 
cepted the invitation. The deputa- 
tion was present in Constantinople 
at Easter and took part in the Eas- 
ter services at the Cathedral. They 
met in Constantinople the Armenian 
Patriarch, who promised to transmit 
the invitation to the Catholicos of 
his Church. At Sofia the acting Met- 
ropolitan assured them of the accept- 
ance of the invitation as soon as the 
‘synod should be convened, and at 
Bucharest they received a similar as- 
surance from the Metropolitan of 
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that Rumanian city. At Belgrade 
the synod of the Serbian Church 
showed the deputation many honors 
and accepted an invitation to take 
part in the World Conference. The 
deputation arrived at Rome on May 
10, where they had a special audience 
with the Pope. It is stated that the 
Pope personally was kind, courteous, 
and genial, but that officially he told 
the deputation that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church could not accept the in- 
vitation, considering that submission 
to the Church of Rome is the only 
possible way of achieving the reunion 
of Christendom. The deputation then 
extended their journey to the various 
Churches in Europe, including Swit- 
zerland, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and two 
members of the deputation were ap- 
pointed to visit the eastern Churches 
whose headquarters are in Antioch 
and Jerusalem. 

With so many acceptances of the 
invitation in Europe, America, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order will, it is 
not doubted, be held, although it is 
explained that the preparations to be 
made for it are expensive and will in- 
volve a considerable delay. 

A meeting of 200 representatives of 
the 24 codperating commissions ap- 
pointed in the United States and Can- _ 
ada was called for Noy. 20 in New 
York City. Its object was to make 
plans for a preliminary conference, 
which is called for August, 1920, at 
The Hague, to arrange details of the 
proposed World Conference on Faith 
and Order. 

Interchurch World Movement of 
North America.—The Interchurch 
World Movement of North America 
has for its main object the promotion 
of codperation among the evangelical 
Protestant churches of the North 
American continent, the doing of 
many things in common which in the 
past all have done separately, and the 
consequent elimination of much dupli- 
cate effort. The Canadian part of 
the Movement, called the United Na- 
tional Campaign, works in close har- 
mony with the Movement in the 
United States. 

The Movement owes its inception to 
the initiative of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
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sions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States (South). That 
committee summoned representatives 
of home and foreign mission boards to 
a conference in New York in Decem- 
ber, 1918, to discuss some scheme of 
codbperation among the Protestant 
ehurches of the United States. The 
result was the formation of the Inter- 
church World Movement, with a pro- 
gramme that emphasizes church co- 
operation as its object and expressly 
disclaims any idea of organic church 
union. 

The Movement has received the for- 
mal endorsement of more than 70 
denominational .and interdenomina- 
tional boards and agencies. ‘The con- 
duct of the Movement is vested in the 
hands of a general committee repre- 
sentative of the participating church 
bodies, detailed supervision being ex- 
ercised by an executive committee. 
The general secretary is Dr. 8. Earl 
Taylor, who served as executive secre- 
tary of Joint Centenary Committee of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The following are associated with him 
in active management of the Move- 
ment as associate general secretaries: 
Abram E. Cory, Miss Mabel Cratty, 
William E. Doughty, Mrs. H. H. Far- 
mer, Fred B. Fisher, William Hiram 
Foulkes, Fred P. Haggard, W. B. Mil- 
lar and J. Campbell White. 

Broadly speaking, the plan of the 
Movement is one of survey and of 
education, first, to discover the whole 
task of the whole church, and sec- 
ond, to recommend the means for 
accomplishing it. For the first ob- 
ject a survey has been undertaken of 
religious conditions throughout the 
entire world, county by county in the 
United States and country by coun- 
try abroad. When the survey is com- 
pleted, the results obtained will be 
analyzed, tabulated, and budgeted in 
terms of men and money. The Prot- 
estant churches of this country will 
know exactly what should be their 
proper contribution towards Amer- 
ica’s share in the evangelization of 
the world and what it will cost in 
money and in human effort. The 
plan is that the budgets shall be 
coérdinated and apportioned by mu- 
tual agreement among the churches, 
waste and duplication thus being 
eliminated. 


RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.—The International Committee 
of the Y. M. OC. A. during the year 
steadily carried on its special task 
of encouraging, promoting, and super- 
vising welfare work among men and 
boys, which programme it followed 
throughout the war, as before, since 
its incorporation on April 16, 1883. 
The International Committee is now 
composed of 115 representative busi- 
ness men, scattered throughout North 
America. Its general offices are at 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. Its 
officers are as follows: Chairman, 
Alfred E. Marling; vice-chairmen, 
William Sloane, James W. Speers, 
William D. Murray, Abner Kingman, 
Lucian C. Warner; treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; general secretary, John R. 
Mott. 

The home work of the Interna- 
tional Committee is. divided into the 


following 11 departments: city, 
county, student, railroad, Army and 
Navy, colored, industrial, boys’, 


physical, educational, and religious. 
The foreign work is under the direc- 
tion of its own department; the Euro- 
pean War and rehabilitation work 
comes under the immediate super- 
vision of the Executive Committee 
and the National War Work Council 
(see infra). Under its general su- 
pervision are 2,076 Y. M. C. As, 
with 5,076 paid officers, 72,779 direc- 
tors and volunteer committee men, 
and 739,438 members. This is an in- 
crease of approximately 20,000 mem- 
bers since the United States entered 
the Great War. Of its members, 
165,442 were in Army or Navy serv- 
ice in 1919. Of the total member- 
ship, 181,656 are boys. Its activi- 
ties fall under many heads. Its so- 
cial activities during the year in- 
cluded 61,778 socials and_ enter- 
tainments, Employment departments 
show that situations were secured for 
82,311 men, an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. over the preceding year. In 
physical work 262,246 men and boys 
were under trained directors in regu- 
lar gymnasium classes. during the | 
year. In educational work, 86,734 
members pursued courses of study in 
evening vocational classes. Bible 
classes show that 129,638 men and 
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boys were enrolled; 37,825 decisions 
for the Christian life were recorded, 
and 5,397 united with the Church. 

Foreign work of the International 
Committee, projected in the mission 
fields following the Philadelphia In- 
ternational Convention of 1889, re- 
quired a budget of $1,289,218.18 in 
1919. A World Commission of the 
North American Associations, repre- 
senting all parts of the United States 
and Canada, authorized in 1919, has 
been appointed to promote the world- 
wide programme of the Association. 
In Japan, China, India, the Turkish 
areas, and South America, national 
and international organizations have 
been formed to direct the Association 
movement. These Associations have 
abroad over 600 employed secretaries, 
184 of whom are maintained by the 
International Committee. 

The National War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. during 1919 not 
only continued its war-time activities 


- in every part of Europe where service 


men were still stationed, but opened 
new centers at every new Army and 
Navy post, from Archangel, Russia, 


. to the Island of Guam, and extended 


its home work to meet the needs of 
all returning soldiers and sailors. It 
continued along the lines that it had 
followed since it was organized on 
April 28, 1917, at the recommenda- 
tion of the International Committee, 
following the tendering of its services 
on the day the United States entered 
the war, and acceptance by President 
Wilson in a special executive order 
to the Army and Navy Departments. 
Financial reports made to the War 
Department covering the period 
April 26, 1917, to April 1, 1919, show 
$125,282,859.54 received through con- 
tributions and interest. Expenditures 
reached $97,817,005.50, of which $46,- 
999,415.91 was with the A. BE. F. and 
$14,409,175.95 with other Allied ar- 
mies and war prisoners. In_ the 
budget for the period from Oct. 1, 
1918, to Jan. 1, 1920, approved by the 
War and Navy Departments, the Na- 
tional War Work Council estimated 
total expenditures of $119,342,042, 
$67,732,000 with the A. E. F., $20,- 
365,000 with other Allied armies and 
prisoners, and $28,274,042 at home. 
Concerning Y. M. C. A. activities 
overseas, Secretary Baker said on 


May 16,.1919: “The Y. M. C. A., by 
reason of its longer establishment, its 
larger experience, and its larger facil- 
ities, had the greater part of this 
work to do, especially abroad. It 
was an integral part of the Army.” 
General Pershing said: “It has been 
a large aid in the accomplishments of 
the American Army.” The following 
facts indicate its activities overseas. 
It operated 3,356 huts, 1,800 for the 
A. E. F. alone; sent overseas more 
than 12,000 secretaries, including 2,- 
500 women workers; operated the 
Army post exchanges or canteens, at 
General Pershing’s request, at a loss 
of $2,432,089. 70. Its free canteen 
service to March 31, 1919, totalled 
$1,794,771. It organized and turned 
over to the Army after the armistice 
its $3,000,000 A. E. I’. University sys- 
tem, now permanently adopted by the 
Army (see also XXX, Education). 
In partnership with the A. E. F. it 
organized and conducted the “inter- 
Allied championships,” constructing 
the Pershing Stadium near Paris for 
that purpose and supplying athletic 
equipment valued at $2,500,000. 

The American Y. M. C. A. main- 
tained similar service for the French 
Army, through the Foyer dw Soldats, 
for the Italian Army, through the 
Casa del Soldato, and for the loyal 
Russian, Portuguese, Czecho-Slovak, 
Polish, Japanese, Chinese, Greek and 
Siamese armies. It served American 
and Allied prisoners all over the 
world. It gave service to the Ameri- 
can and French navies. In spite of 
the fact that welfare workers were 
non-combatant, 10 Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers, two of them women, were killed 
by shellfire or gas, 133 were wounded, 
104 were decorated for bravery, and 
214 were cited in Army orders. 

Its home activities were almost as 
ereat. The Y. M. C. A. carried on 
its service programme in 874 specially 
constructed buildings in Army and 
Navy training stations, camps, and 
cantonments, in the United States 
and insular possessions. Their con- 
struction and equipment cost $7,887,- 
633.36 to March 1, 1919, and their 
operating expenses totalled erg 
947.96. 

Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation——With the signing of the 
armistice the work of the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association War 
Work Council underwent considerable 
changes. It continued its work 
abroad on a greatly reduced scale as 
the number of American troops in 
France was gradually reduced by 
bringing them to the United States. 
Hostess houses were continued abroad 
wherever they were needed and also 
in this country in connection with the 
military camps that remained. At 
the request of the Secretary of War 
the service in the camps was more di- 
rectly to the men and less :to those 
who came to visit them. The work 
of the Association has been made 
available to Government offices em- 
ploying thousands of young women, 
whose needs have been considered and 
served. Many of the 20 industrial 
service centers have become so inte- 
gral a part of the community life and 
so marked in results among the girls 
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that they are being continued as part 
of the reconstruction programme of 
the Association. Sixteen centers have 
been opened in isolated regions where 
special industrial problems must be 
met. Thirty-four vacation camps 
provided approximately 20,000 girls 
with week-end or longer vacations. 
The Association is also developing its 
work of social education. Among the 
new and interesting work of the As- 
sociation was the care of French war 
brides coming to the United States; 
in this the Association codperated 
with the American Red Cross. The 
Association is working in Archangel 
and Siberia, Russia. It has five cen- 
ters in Italy and one in Prague. It 
also has a center in Constantinople, 
with other centers in Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and Aintab. The amount expended 
upon this general work up to 1919 
was nearly $9,500,000. 


JUDAISM 
ABRAM S. ISAACS 


Foreign Problems.—Although in 
the later stages of the Peace Confer- 
ence, when the subject of Zionism was 
brought to the front, much friction 
developed between the different ele- 
ments among the Jewish delegates, 
this was so effectively smoothed that 
the Jewish cause received adequate 
presentation. If the guarantees were 
not embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, due to Japan’s in- 
sistence as to racial equality, sep- 
arate treaties met the situation (see 
also II, IJnternational Relations). 
Conditions in Poland, Lithuania, and 
the Ukraine in particular were very 
distressing, despite the written word 
as to civil and religious equality (see 
also III, Foreign History). Popular 
prejudice for ages is not so rapidly 
overcome. The fact that some of the 
Bolshevist leaders are Jews by birth 
has aroused anti-Semitism here and 
there. ‘In Austria 100,000 Jewish 
refugees from Galicia were ordered to 
leave the country. Germany’s new 
constitution gives full civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The Peace Conference 
has not expressed itself as to the 
status of Palestine or of the old 
Turkish Empire in general, a subject 
of vital importance to the Jewish in- 
habitants. 


Aftermath of the War.—The year 
has been the most critical in cen- 
turies for the Jews abroad, particu- 
larly in eastern Europe. Suffering 
like the rest in the years of strife, 
they are enduring more than others in 
the period of recovery, for nations 
cannot so readily forget old legends as 
to the Jew’s inferiority, making him 
the lawful prey of his superiors. 
Hence are chronicled a long series of 
executions and pogroms which ap- 
pear to be unchecked cespite commis- 
sions of inquiry sent by western na- 
tions. Allowing every margin for ex- 
aggeration, the helpless victims, men, 
women, and children, run into many 
thousands in Poland, the Ukraine, 
and Russia. Some,\figures place the - 
deaths as reaching several hundred 
thousands, and the end has not been 
reached. Happily, the survivors of 
the excesses and the starving popula- 
tions in general, have received timely 
aid in food and clothing from their 
brethren in other lands. 

On Oct. 5 an appeal was issued in 
Paris, the first of its kind in any 
country, protesting against anti-Jew- 
ish pogroms in eastern Europe, 
“compared with which the pogroms 
under the Czar; the massacre at Kish- 


| eneff, were as the play of children.” 
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It describes in brief the excesses in 
Bessarabia by the Rumanian troops, 
in Eastern Galicia, and Ukrania, and 
demands immediate organization of 
committees of defense and the united 
moral support of the world. This 
unique document was signed by An- 
atole France, Charles Seignobos, 
Henri Barbusse, Michel Corday, Pro- 
fessor Larnaude, Albert Thomas, Er- 
nest Lavisse, Georges Duhamel, Pierre 
Mille, and others. 

Aid for War Sufferers.—In addition 
to contributions to more general 
causes, the American Jews with the 
help of Christian friends have sent 
abroad since the war’s beginning a 
total of $32,000,000. At first funds 
were raised by private collection, but 
in 1917 a broader system was begun. 
After the armistice about 30 commis- 
sions were sent to investigate and 
report on conditions in Poland, Ga- 
licia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and Siberia, together with 
the needs of Jewish prisoners and 
groups of refugees. It was expected 
that $35,000,000 would be raised in 
1919 to finance the necessary work. 
A steady stream of contributions was 
received by. local committees through- 
out the country, and a regular sys- 
tem of supply shipments was _ insti- 
tuted. A reconstruction organiza- 
tion, with an initial capital of $10,- 
000,000, was favorably considered in 
October, to codrdinate the work 
abroad and at home, and to direct a 
staff of medical, technical, economic, 
and social workers in the fields of 
greatest necessity. 

Jews in the War.—The latest issue 
of the American Jewish Year Book 
(1919-20) gives many facts of inter- 
est as to the participation of Jews in 
the Great War. In France out of a 
Jewish population of 70,000, of which 
40,000 are native, were supplied eight 
generals, numerous colonels, captains, 
and other officers, and many aviators. 
In Great Britain, 50,000 out of its 
400,000 Jews were in service, 1,140 
being officers, with 8,674 total casual- 
ties. Five received the highest dis- 
tinction, the Victoria Cross; Sir John 
Monash became lieutenant-general; 
Brig.-Gen. H. J. Seligman was of the 
Royal Artillery; Lieut.-Commander 
R. Saunders was one of the seven of- 


ficers to receive distinction in 1918 
for the blocking of Zeebrugge and Os- 
tend. Records still incomplete show 
150,000 Jews in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, with 7,924 com- 
missioned officers in the army and 
433 in the Navy. Six hundred dis- 
tinetions and honors are chronicled. 

American Jewish Organizations.— 
The total number of congregations in 
the United States has reached 2,960, 
with 260,000 members, of which 1,127 
are in New York and vicinity, with 
130,000 members. At an average of 
three to a family, this would indi- 
cate that 800,000 are affiliated with 
the synagogues. Special holy-day 
services, which are more numerously 
attended, account for a million more 
adults; 584 congregations have relig- 
ious schools, with 50,000 pupils. In 
addition to 14 national Jewish organ- 
izations of a benevolent character, 
with 576 branches and a total mem- 
bership of more than 250,000, are 
1,071 charitable agencies. Out of the 
46 organizations listed as charitable, 
41 report an aggreoeate income of 
$6,325,602. Of the 144 periodicals, 
75 are magazines and newspapers and 
69 organs of societies and class pa- 
pers. Of all the publications 102 ap- 
pear in English and 36 in Yiddish; 10 
are dailies, 57 weeklies, and 56 month- 
lies. 

In addition to active participation. 
in the various drives for general war 
relief and special local causes, the 
Jews in New York raised $10,000,000 
in October for constructive work for 
their 27 federated institutions, which 
for four years had spent nothing for 
repairs or improvement. At the 
opening of the campaign nearly $7,- 
000,000 was pledged by the business 
men, who organized trade divisions. 
Later in the year contributions were 
given by non-Jewish friends with the 
kindly spirit typical of America. 

Zionism in America.—The Zionist 
convention held in Chicago on Sept. 
14, was largely attended, with over 
700 accredited delegates. The gen- 
eral attitude was hopeful on the part 
of the leaders. Membership had been 
multiplied by ten and the valuation 
fund tripled. In 1920 about $3,000,- 


‘000 is scheduled for extension, of 


which half will be used in Palestine. 
Plans were recommended for organiz- 
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ing international financial and indus- 
trial relations between Palestine and 
other lands, for further propaganda, 
for importing tools and raw mate- 


rials. Among the new officers are 
Justice Brandeis, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Rev. Stephen S. Wise, H. 


Friedenwald, J. De Haas, Lowtis Lip- 
sky, and Henrietta Szold. 
Necrology.—Among the deaths of 
the year were, in the United States, 
Adolph Marix, rear-admiral; A. J. 
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Dittenhoefer, jurist; Rudolph Aron- 
son, composer; Abraham Jacobi, phy- 
sician; Adolph Werner, professor in 
the College of the City of New York; 


Louis E. Levy, inventor. Deaths, 
abroad included Lord Michelham, 
London; Ludwig Geiger, historian, 


Berlin; Alfred Levy, Chief Rabbi of 
France; Albert Harkavy, author, Pet- 
rograd; Aaron Aronson, botanist, Pal- 
estine; Kurt Eisner, Premier of Ba- 
varia. 


RELIGIOUS BODIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 19181 


Denominations Bodies |, Ministers rite Communicants 
+ = 

AAGVONRLIStS ooo. ace syetenee ee Onna 5 1,564 2,878 123,768 
Assemblies of God <2 2.02.) seem ecl Bad 700 200 10,000 
applets: beac. so am sinry a mlo meee eee 14 43,656 58,913 T2139 22; 
Brethren. (Dunkards)) «2.2. ccReeeee 4 3,691 1,274 128,363 
Brethren" (Plymouth) <7... ceeemes GFR. cree dete cae 458 13,244 
Brethren’ "(River), 25:5 state omen 3 203 122 5,962 
Budi at ois ees nceat astal coe eae ee ay eee 34 £2 5,639 
Catholic! Apostolic) i. ss: cise sta 2 33 33 6,590 
Catholics, Eastern Orthodox V4 387 467 472,794 
‘Catholics, Western , 3 20,857 15,954 14,927,466 

Christadelphiane': <x): cavers seven Oana BAS Cle ep ata aaa We Sie 
Christian (American Convention)... eteiet 1,023 1,199 101,614 
Christiam (Wniion. ~~ Shi. =o seer G13 re 365, 330 | «4 16,825 
Church of Christ, Scientist......... AGO 3,138 L569) (Gl. Os sree 
Church of God and Saints of Christ. alae 101 95 3,311 
Church of God (Winebrenner) ..... a patelte 441 514 238,575 
‘Churches of God (General Assembly) aon 6 607 321 14,867 
Churches of the Living God (colored) 3) 344 192 11,607 
Churches of New Jerusalem........ 2 131 146 ALG" 
Communistic: SoOeleties ac sie. -tesetenenee P| heecpoenee ber, pole) 1,901 
Congregational Churches .......... ahicene 5,851 6,040 815,396 
Disciples of Christy Vai oes serene 2 8,538 14,482 1,511,160 
Evangelical Bodies. 22: /scsvmantomielets 2 1,624 2,546 209,697 
Evangelistic Associations ......... 15 444 207 13,933 
Evangelical Protestant ............ Bods 34 37 17,962 
Hivangelical Synod iy cecerdeeren tes eso al ilal, 1,376 260,045 
Free Christian Zion ,(colored)...... ete 2 32 6,225 
lore (ints ct aeRO: Oa. Gace ort 3:5 4 1,331 992 119,233 
Jewish Congregations ............. Sea tod 1,901 357,135 
atter=Day Saints, vas ers eco seus edna 2 7,490 1,640 435,797 
Mutherans «of. slais aerate oie eueletetetern re teeta 16 9,923 14,839 2,443,812 
Scandinavian Evangelical ......... 3 5L7. 429 38,652 
INMi@mMOMILCS, sics aie el eis wre muti ese eh elena eenets 11 1,461 875 77,981 
MLOEHOGISUB? | vi. cos «nie G a Ses ureteral se 45 42,251 64,021 7,579,311 
Mara viaticy emiteterece <isteiaudiuske,oterelae enemas 2 150 142 22,92 
Non-Sectarian Bible Faith ........ So. 26 58 2,273 
REMLECOStalme spencer uciavcnsivis: altitekoletenems 4 1,345 1,338 45,076 
Prespyseriays se winters eer eerie etetenetees 10 14,006 16,315 2,259,358 
Protestant Episcopal ......... 0.0. 2 5,772 8,185 1,072,321 
AVELOLINE Ose ieie etteneleS cketle fe te rsilarte cote tsiteretiet 4 2,279 2,805 519,962 
SALVATION PATIO Voce cobra: ce iekertusiisis//eguyel oaks 3h 2,918 957 48,786 
Schwenkielders) fs. civeis cists ¢ cis > epolotiets 5 16 1,170 
Sociale Brebhreny cyrus: ole elslinls rast 10 19 950 
Society for Ethical Culture ........ 7 6 2,450 
SpoalGueay vec: weres ap owe on ode Gots oo 500 400 50,000 
Temple Society: ..... 2 5 260 
Theosophical Society. Sysite vilgtel eeene: areteller Nl) ce fotei att | eee 191 7,187 
(OMICALIAMSs Fences intl 504 472 71,110 
United Brethren ....0......... 2,276 3,871 367,996 
MUmiviersalists! peices «siete a ccs wlesseielale ee 620 850 59,650 
Independent Congregations ........ 267 879 48,673 
PP OG aa PO Grats fats ts «ore loin tom entainte 189,288 230,685 41,565,908 
Totalee lla Bet diesccce nce ce eee 187,366 230,125 41,281,368 

Ae 

Net increase ..... sence cwues 1,922 560 284,540 


1 Prepared by H. K. Carroll for the oeeeae Herald, 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND HANDICRAFTS 


WitiiaM B. 


War’s Aftermath in the Art 
World.—Something of the spirit of 
unrest troubling the world in the re- 
action after the war was reflected in 
the American art world during 1919 
in dissensions in art societies, notably 
in the National Academy of Design 
in the National Sculpture Society, 
and among the various art bodies in 
Philadelphia. Expenditures of war 
profits was also noted in such in- 
stances as the purchase of the How- 
ard Mansfield collection of Whistler’s 
etchings and lithographs for a price 
said to be in excess of $250,000; in the 
establishment of the National Por- 
trait Foundation with a gift of $100,- 
000 by Cristoffer Hannevig of New 
York City to secure 25 portraits of 
Americans who have come into prom- 
inence through the war; and in the 
formation of a National Art Commit- 
tee, with Henry White as honorary 
chairman, to arrange for the painting 
by American artists of portraits of 
military, civil, and religious leaders 
in the Great War to be hung in the 
National Portrait Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, the project to entail an ex- 
penditure of $250,000. 

Among art benefactions of the year 
was the gift by Louis C. Tiffany of 
his home, “Laurelton Hall,” at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, with an 
endowment of more than $1,000,000 
to found an institution for the teach- 
ing of art and the establishment of a 
museum. Under the will of the late 
George W. Elkins of Philadelphia, 
which was filed on Oct. 30, the city of 
Philadelphia was bequeathed the col- 
lection of paintings left him by his 
father, William L. Elkins. The col- 
lection is valued at $2,500,000 and 
includes 110 paintings of various 
schools. A fund of $500,000 was also 
provided for the maintenance of the 
collection and to make additional 
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purchases. Through the _ will of 
Charles L. Freer, who died in New 
York on Sept. 27, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution comes definitely into posses- 
sion of the famous Freer art collec- 
tions and the art gallery built to con- 
tain them which was begun in Wash- 
ington in 1916 and is now practically 
completed. By the will of Henry 
Clay Frick, who died in his home in 
New York City on Dee.’ 2, there is to 
be incorporated “The Frick Collec- 
tion,” which provides for the gift to 
the public of his Fifth Avenue resi- 
dence with its art collections, valued 
at $50,000,000, and an endowment of 
$15,600,000 to maintain it, the insti- 
tution to be managed by nine trustees, 
including his widow, son, and 
daughter. 

International exchanges in the form 
of art exhibitions were marked by the 
opening in the Luxembourg Museum 
in Paris on Oct. 6 of an exhibition of 
the work of, American painters and 
sculptors, containing nearly 200 ex- 
amples, arranged at the invitation of 
the French Government. The British 
Government sent a “war exhibition” 
to the United States which was first 
shown in Washington in January and 
made a round of our larger cities 
from Boston to San Francisco; Can- 
ada also sent its War Memorial Ex- 
hibition to the United States, com- 
prising sixty canvases. The first ex- 
hibition of the work of the eight 
American artists who were commis- 
sioned in the U. S. Army to picture 
the Great War (A. Y. B., 1918, p- 
748) was opened in Philadelphia in 
April. The several hundred paint- 
ings and sketches comprising the col- 
lection were deposited in the National 
Museum in Washington in September, 
a part of them being placed on public 
exhibition. The tenth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
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Arts was held in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, May 14-17, the chief 
topic of discussion being war memo- 
rials. 

Museums.—One museum was added 
to our permanent art institutions 
during the year, the Butler Art Insti- 
tute at Youngstown, Ohio. The mus- 
eum, which was opened on Oct. 16, is 
a gift to the city from J. O. Butler, 
Jr.; the building is of white marble 
in the manner of the Italian Renais- 
sance. A beyuest to the Boston Mus- 
eum of Fine Arts made by Henry C. 
Angell of that city includes 40 mod- 
ern paintings, chiefly French and 
Dutch. The Buffalo Fine Arts Acad- 
emy received a gift of $100,000 from 
Col. Charles Clifton. By the will of 
Harvey Wetzel of Detroit Harvard 
University received a bequest of $100,- 
000 to be expended for art works for 
the Fogg Museum; Mr. Wetzel also 
left half of his art collection to the 
Fogg Museum, the remainder to go to 
the Boston Museum. The Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh has  an- 
nounced that the Institute’s interna- 
tional art exhibitions, which had 
been interrupted by the war, will be 
resumed in 1920. "The National Gal- 
lery of Art was reopened in April 
after having been closed many 
months. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art will receive $1,553,172 from 
the estate of Mrs. Margaret Olivia 
Sage, according to an eppraisal of 
her estate made public in November. 
The Museum held an exhibition of 40 
canvases by Courbet during April and 
May which revealed an unsuspected 
number of great works in private col- 
lections in the United States by this 
Frenchman whose centenary was thus 
celebrated. During December the 
Museum held an exhibition of modern 
French art which was arranged by 
the French Ministry of Art. 

Exhibitions.—The sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the Allied Artists of 
America, held in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, New York City, Jan. 25—Feb. 10, 
included 316 paintings. The 114th 
annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts (February- 
March) included 405 exhibits. The 
prizewinners included Daniel Garber, 
Temple gold medal; Colin Campbell 
Cooper, “Walter Lippincott ,prize of 
$300; Juliet White Cross, Mary 
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Smith prize of $100; Charles H. 

Davis, Jennie Sesnan gold medal; 

Leslie P. Thompson, Carol H. Beck 
gold medal; Arthur B. Carles, Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury prize of $1,000; 

Jess M. Lawson, George D. Widener 
memorial gold medal; “and Philip AD 

Hale, the $200 popular- -vote prize. 

The Gold Medal of Honor of the 
Academy was awarded to Hugh H. 
Breckenridge on May 30. The 94th 
annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design (March 22—April 
27) included 231 paintings and 53 
sculptures. HK. W. Redfield was 
awarded the Altman $1,000 prize; 

Gardner Symons, the Altman $500 
prize; Jerome Myers, the Thomas B. 

Clarke prize of $300; the Julius Hall- 
garten prizes of $300, $200, and $100 
went to Robert Strong Woodward, 
Ereole Cartotto, and Dines Carlsen; 
the Isaac N. Maynard prize of $100 
to Irving R. Wiles; and the Saltus 
Medal to Malcolm Parcell. The So- 
ciety of Independent Artists held its 
third annual exhibition in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
March 24—April 14, with 650 exhib- 
its. The Albright Art Gallery of 
Buffalo held its 13th annual exhibi- 
tion of American paintings during. 
July and August with special groups 
by Whistler, Sargent, Tarbell, and 
Redfield. At the Palace of Fine Arts 
in San Francisco was opened in Aug- 
ust a special exhibition of paintings 
by old and modern artists ranging 
from Rembrandt to Robert Henri. 
At the 32nd annual exhibition of the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Nov. 6- 
Dec. 10) the following prizes were 
awarded: Potter Palmer gold medal 
and $1,000 to Mrs. Lillian Westcott 
Hale of Boston; Logan medal and 
$1,500 to Leon Kroll; Harris silver 
medal and $500 to Frederick Waugh; 

Harris bronze medal and $300 to Rob- 
ert Spencer. The first annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Gravers, an organ- 
ization formed in protest against the 
methods of the National Academy of 
Design was held in a dealer’s gallery 
in New York City, Noy. 1-22, 40 ar- 
tists, engravers and sculptors being _ 
represented. The Dallas (Texas) 
Art Association held its first annual 
exhibition of contemporary interna- 


‘tional art in the Adolphus Hotel in 
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Dallas in November with 100 modern 
paintings and 50 works of sculpture. 
The “Winter Exhibition” of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design opened on 
Dee. 13 with 294 paintings and 85 
sculptures. Emil.Carlsen won the 
Carnegie prize; Charles C. Curran, 
the first Altman prize; Gifford Beal, 
the second Altman prize; Walter 
McEwen, the Proctor prize; R. Mc- 
Clellan, the Isidor gold medal; Laura 
Gardin Fraser, the Julia A. Shaw 
Memorial; Rudolph Evans, the Eliza- 
beth Watrous gold medal; Victor D. 
Salvatore, the Helen Foster Barnett 
prize. The seventh biennial exhibi- 
tion of paintings opened in the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art at Washington 
on Dec. 26 with 316 canvases. The 
prize winners included: Frank W. 
Benson, $2,000 and the Corcoran gold 
medal; Charles H. Davis, $1,500 and 
the silver medal; Edward F. Rook, 
$1,000 and the bronze medal; William 
S. Robinson, $500 and honorable men- 
tion. 

Sculpture——The most impressive 
feature of the year in sculpture was 


the temporary Victory Arch erected | 


in Madison Square, New York City, 
for the double purpose of serving as 
one of the decorative features of the 
city’s welcome to the 27th Division 
of the A. E. F. in March and as a 
test of public opinion as to what form 
a permanent memorial of the war 
should take in New York: Thomas 
Hastings, architect, was given charge 
of the plans, and among those who 
contributed sculptures were Paul 
Bartlett, Philip Martiny, Chester 
Beach, Herbert Adams, Eli Harvey, 
Daniel Chester French, and H. M. 
Shrady. The arch was the cause of 
a spirited agitation in the National 
Sculpture Society as to whether the 
structure should be perpetuated in 
durable materials or whether some 
other form of memorial should be 
erected by the city. 

Among the more important works 
of sculpture emplaced during 1919 
were R. Tait McKenzie’s standing 
figure of George Whitefield, evangel- 
ist, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on ,June 15; Andrew O’Con- 
nor’s “Boy Scouts of America,” un- 
veiled at the Glen View golf course, 
near Chicago, in August as a memo- 
rial to Theodore Roosevelt; and the 


same sculptor’s “Patriotism,” un- 
veiled at Duluth, Minn., in the same 
month, this symbolical seated figure 
of a knight in armor being carved in 
stone. One of the most striking and 
beautiful individual works of the 
year was Daniel Chester French’s 
seated nude female figure called 
“Memory,” presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in April by 
Henry Walters, vice-president of the 
institution. We note here to com- 
plete the record of a controversy of 
American origin (A. Y. B., 1917, p- 
700) that the replica of the Barnard 
statue of Lincoln offered to the city 
of London was finally unveiled in the 
city of Manchester, England, on 
Sept. 15, Alton B. Parker of New 
York making the presentation speech. 

Medallic Art.—Hight medals com- 
memorating the war and its achieve- 
ments and in honor of individuals 
were designed during 1919. Of 
widest significance was the Victory 
Medal designed by James E. Fraser, 
the New York sculptor, for the Gov- 
ernment, to be presented to all those 
who served in the armed forces of 
the United States between April 6, 
1917, and Nov. 11, 1918. The design 
of the medal shows on its obverse a 
figure of Victory with the inscription, 
“The Great War for Civilization”; 
the reverse will bear the names of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. The 
American Numismatic Society an- 
nounced on June 29 that Chester 
Beach, the New York sculptor, was the 
winner of the Society’s competition 
for a peace medal. The same or- 
ganization presented to the Prince of 
Wales during his visit to New York 
City in the week of Nov. 22 a medal 
designed by James Flanagan, the New 
York sculptor. The medal, of gold, 
shows on the obverse the Prince’s por- 
trait in profile with the three plumes 
and his crest and the inscription, 
“Edward Prince of Wales’; the re- 
verse shows the figure of Columbia in 
an attitude of welcome with branches 
of oak. leaves on either side and the 
inscription, “Commemorating the visit 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
to the United States, November, 
MCMXIX,” and the devices of the 
Numisamatic Society with the 
initials A. N. S. To commemorate 
the work of those who helped in the 
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war by cultivating gardens there was 
issued in May a medal designed by a 
committee the chairman of which was 
George Frederick Kunz of New York. 
Copies of the medal were presented 
to the heads of the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Belgium. In November 
the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson and four workers in the 
cause of prison reform proofs of a 
medal designed by Chester Beach; the 
organization proposes to make an 
annual award of the medal. The 
Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation issued a medal in November 
designed by Anna V. Hyatt. The 
chief feature of the design is a profile 
portrait of the late President with 
the name of the organization and the 
word “Service.” To commemorate 
the part its undergraduates and 
alumni took in the war Williams Col- 
lege of Massachusetts had designed a 
medal by James E. Fraser. The ob- 
verse shows a line of charging in- 
fantrymen, with the inscription, “For 
Humanity 1918” and the reverse the 
equestrian figure of Col. Ephraim 
Williams as a Continental Army 
officer with the inscription from the 


College seal, “KE. Liberalitate KE. 
Williams Armigeri, 1793.” Beneath 
is the title of the medal. In com- 


memoration of the. centenary of the 
birth of Walt Whitman the Franklin 
Inn Club of Philadelphia issued in 
December a bronze medal designed by 
R. Tait McKenzie. 

Mural Paintings.—Two more mural 
panels by John §S. Sargent were 
added during the year to his series 
illustrating the history of religions 
in the Boston Public Library, being 
shown for the first time on Nov. 5. 
These panels symbolize “The Syna- 
gogue” and “The Church.” The first 
composition shows the figure of an 
aged woman with eyes covered by a 
bandage, a crown falling from her 
head, clasping a broken scepter in her 
left hand. The figure, partly draped 
by heavy curtains of Oriental design, 
is seated on the steps of a ruined 
temple. The Church is symbolized by 
the figure of a nun-like woman, 
cloaked and hooded and seated on a 
throne. Over a figure of the kneeling 
Christ at her feet she holds a drapery 
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and in her outstretched hands a 
golden chalice and the eucharistic 
pyx. The attributes and Latin names 
of the four Evangelists are a part of 
the decorative scheme behind and 
above the figure. After the unveiling 
of the two panels a movement was 
begun by Boston Jews to have the 
panel representing “The Synagogue” 
removed, on the ground that it mis- 
represented Judaism. The two last 
panels for the mural decoration of the 
Senate Chamber at Harrisburg, Pa., 
by,Miss Violet Oakley were emplaced 
in January. They represent two his- 
torical incidents of the state and are 
entitled “The Little Sanctuary in the 
Wilderness” and “The Slave Ship 
Ransomed.” 

Handicrafts.—The sentimental era 
in the cultivation of arts and crafts 
in the United States appears to have 
passed away completely with the 
changed conditions brought about by 
the war in the world of applied art. 
Evidence of the new trend was given 
during 1919 by an exhibition held in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City in Novem- 
ber, when a section of the main 
museum floor was given over to a dis- 
play of designs and materials of- 
native origin such as before the war 
were fostered only by the local arts 
and crafts societies of the country. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
also gave an exhibition in January of 


arts and crafts products of the 
utilitarian order but made by manu- 
facturers or independent studios. 


The Architectural League of New 
York City also gave an exhibition in 
November of American-made textiles, 
and an exhibition of batik work was 
shown during August by a commercial 
organization in the Bush Terminal 
Sales Building in New York City. 
The American Federation of Arts 
sent on a circuit of the principal cities 


of the country an exhibition of 
jewelry, textiles, furniture, stained 
glass, and other craft work. The 


National Society of Craftsmen opened 
the School for Craftsmen in New 
York City in November. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts on March 21 it 
was reported“that the sales for the 
year had been $76,000 in spite of war 
conditions. 
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Necrology.—Ralph <A. Blakelock, 


landscape painter, died on Aug. 9 in 


a camp near Elizabethtown, N. Y., 
aged 72 years. He was born in New 
York City and was self-taught, paint- 
ing Indian themes and _ landscapes 
until privation drove him insane 
twenty years before his _ death. 
While in a state asylum at Middle- 
town, N. Y., his work received 
honorary mention at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 and he was elected 
a National Academician in 1916. 
Frank Duveneck, figure painter and 
sculptor, died in his home in Cin- 
cinnati on Jan. 2 in his 72nd year. 
Born in Covington, Ky., he studied in 
Munich under Dietz and others and 
on returning to the United States 
lived in Boston for several years; in 
1915 he received the Medal of Honor 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Charles Y. Turner, mural and genre 
painter, died while on a visit in New 
York City on Jan. 1, He was born in 
Baltimore in 1850 and went to Paris 
in 1878, where he worked under 
Laurens and Bonnat. At the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1892 he was assistant director of 
decoration and he occupied a similar 
position at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. E. L. Henry, best known for his 
paintings of transportation themes in 
the United States and for genre sub- 


jects, died in his home Ellenville, 
N. Y., on May 11, aged 78. Kenyon 
Cox, painter, sculptor, and art critic, 
died in his home in New York City 
on March 17. Son of a former gov- 
ernor of Ohio, he was born in Warren 
in that state in 1856. As a youth he 
studied in the McMicken Art School 
in Cincinnati, later going to the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Design and 
to Paris, where he worked with 
Gerome. Mrs. Sarah Morris Green 
Wise, sculptor, died in her home in 
New York City on May 15. She was 
born in Onerta, Ill, in 1877 and 
studied in Paris with Rodin; her 
first work was exhibited in the Paris 
Salon, and for it she was elected a 
member of the National Sculpture 
Society. Julian Alden Weir, painter, 
died in his home in New York on 
Dec. 8. He was born at West Point, 
N. Y., in 1852 and studied with his 
fai .er, who was instructor in drawing 
at the U. S. Military Academy, and 
later in Paris with Gerome. He was 
one of the founders of the Society of 
American Artists and the Ten Amer- 
ican Painters and was president of 
the National Academy of Design from 
1915 to 1917. Gilbert William Gaul, 
painter, died in his home in New 
aork City on Dec. 21, aged 64. He 
was best known for his spirited pic- 
tures of Civil War scenes. 


ARCHITECTURE 
CHARLES H. WHITAKER 


Architecture in War.—One is in- 
clined to begin an estimate of Amer- 
ican architecture in the year 1919 
with the bold statement that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States has architectural evolution 
been so disturbed. But such a state- 
ment does not relate itself to build- 
ings, because of new structures, due 
to numerous causes, there have been 
few. The anticipated building revival 
that had been looked for to begin 
immediately upon the .close of the 
war has not taken place. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that this disturb- 
ance of architectural evolution had 
anything to do with new structures. 
Rather has it had to do with a dawn- 
ing perception of the forces that lie 
behind the production of buildings, a 
perception that may slowly but surely 


have the effect of changing the atti- 
tude of architects toward the profes- 
sion they serve. The war resulted in 
many questionings in all lines of 
human endeavor, and in no vocation 
or profession were the questionings 
more keen than in the profession of 
architecture. It cannot be said that 
the questionings began in 1919, or 
even at the close of the war. They 
began almost immediately upon the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. Then came the first insistent 
question: What great contribution 
can architects make toward the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war? It 
was a moment when all good men 
felt the need of giving their best in 
service, and yet to many the very wish 
was born of a great perplexity. How 
could they give their best? To 
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architects it seemed at first glance 
as though architecture could have 
nothing to offer to war. War is an 
agent of destruction, architecture is 
an agent of construction. The two 
are violently opposed to each other, 
and yet events subsequent to May, 
1917, proved that the art and science 
of construction were to play a tre- 
mendous part in the waging of war. 
To the architect, then, the first in- 
sistent question of service came as 
one of great perplexity. It would 
not down but became ever more and 
more insistent. Even after . the 
armistice had been signed, it still 
continued, only it then related itself 
to the world after the war. The 
precise measure of the architects’ war 
contribution has not yet been esti- 
mated, but although at first, the pro- 
fession was inclined to consider that 
their services had not been made use 
of to the extent of which they were 
capable, time will undoubtedly prove 
that their contribution was quite as 
great in proportion to their numbers 
as that of any other profession. 
Architects were called upon as the 
war went on for all sorts of work 
such as their training peculiarly 
fitted them for, not only in building 
hospitals, homes, warehouses, and 
other structures, but also in camou- 
flage work at the front and educa- 
tional work among the soldiers. 
Without doubt the architectural uni- 
versity of the A. E. F. at Beaune, 
with its several thousand students, 
may have a profound effect upon the 
architectural schools of the> United 
States, just as the work of architects 
in the various Government bureaus at 
home, where they learned the value 
of codperative effort with engineers 
and builders, will exercise a great in- 
fluence on the business of building. 
Social Value of Architecture.—Out 
of the great question that had been 
raised in war time, a desire to know 
how architecture could best serve war, 
there grew up within the profession 
the desire to know how large a part 
architecture plays in the complex 
world of modern society—how well 
does it play its part, how great a 
percentage of society does architecture 
serve, are architects rightly trained 
properly to serve society? The war 
had shown the modern world to be 
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quite a different thing from what it 
had been thought to be. The pitiless * 
searchlight of national need and dan- 
ger had been turned into even the 
darkest corners, and great question- 
ings arose on all sides. In seeking 
an answer to such questions as these, 
which the architectural profession has 
been debating in 1919, most architects 
find themselves for.the most part 
upon new ground. It has not been 
the custom in this rather isolated pro- 
fession to question the social value 
and significance of architectural effort 
or to attempt an evaluation in social 


‘terms of the colossal building ac- 


tivities of the United States. Some- 
how or other it was vaguely hoped 
that the art of good building ulti- 
mately would prevail; that. through 
some educational process the appre- 
ciation of architecture would slowly 
come to a fruition; and that some- 
where in the distant future the archi- 
tect and his architecture would be 
appraised at their full value. But, 
on the other hand, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent to many archi- 
tects and to many lovers of archi- 
tecture that advance in social value 
was not proceeding as smoothly as 
had been hoped. Relatively  the- 
quantity of good architecture pro- 
duced in the United States showed no 
perceptible increase if the whole 
volume of building were studied, and 
in comparison with the earlier days 
of our history it even seemed to show 
a lamentable decrease. Our towns 
and cities have grown up like mush- 
rooms, without plan, without or- 
ganization, without control. In the 
larger cities the problems of housing, 
transportation, traffic, sanitation, 
recreation, and public welfare have 
grown to such proportions in the last 
decade as plainly to compel an ad- 
mission that something was wrong 
with the function of architecture or 
that something was wrong with the 
profession through which it functions. 

Naturally among architects there 
arose a division of opinion along the 
usual lines. A certain group merely 
shrugged shoulders, pointed to the 
war, and expressed the confident faith _ 
that within a short time all would 
be as it had-been and that architec- 
ture stood serenely, safely, out of 
reach of the after-effects of the war. 
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But a larger group could not answer 
their questionings so simply. The 
facts did not seem to justify so simple 
an answer. Our towns and cities are 
spread before us where all may see, 
and certainly no sane being can look 
upon them and call them anything 
but architecturally ugly. Here and 
there are inspiring oases in the desert. 
There are public buildings, residences, 
railway stations, parks, schools and 
playgrounds that are pleasing to the 
eye and that mark a certain era of 
progress. But what the courageous 
architect says to himself is this: 
“Why is the progress so slow, and 
what can be done to speed it up? 
For one beautiful building there are 
a thousand ugly ones. Is it my fault 
or is it the fault of the Government, 
or is it the fault of the school and 
our whole educational system? 
Where lies the difficulty? Why is it 
that so many millions of people have 
to live in such wretched human 
habitations, and why has the housing 
problem which we thought belonged 
only to the dying monarchies of 
Europe fastened itself 
United States? What can be done 
first of all to prevent any further 
additions to our slum areas, and then 
how can we get rid of those we al- 
ready have?” ~ 

These questions seem far removed 
from architecture the art. We have 
not as a nation considered architec- 
ture as the servant of all men. 
Rather have we looked upon it as 
the servant of those who could pay 
the architect’s fee. But it is quite 
evident that only a very small per- 
centage of our population is able to 
indulge in such a luxury, and thus 
with such an admission we find our- 
selves obliged to ask, where lies this 
fault? Why is it that the architect 
plays so small a part in the gross 
volume of our building operations? 
Is it because of his defects, or does 
he charge too much, or is he looked 
upon as an unnecessary luxury? As 
we probe farther and farther toward 
the heart of our quest, we may come 
to ask: Is not the whole system by 
which are supplied the building needs 
of the world quite wrong? And so 
we turn accusingly toward building 
speculation, of which the volume is 


_ vast, since it supplies most of our 


upon the | 
‘to the war 


building needs. Here we seem at 
last to have found the answer, for 
simple experience tells us at once 
that speculative building must be 
cheap, for it is built to be sold quickly 
at a profit.. But the volume of it is 
so enormous that one must not stop 
here, but resolve courageously to in- 
quire why more and more building 
becomes speculative. Why it is that 
people no longer build as they once 
did but allow their building needs to 
be supplied by men who have no in- 
terest in the process besides the maxi- 
mum profit that can be wrung from 
it? 

Architecture the art has no part in 
all of this, although it is often made 
responsible, mistakenly, for the sham 
decoration or tawdry ornament that 
the speculative builder may employ 
as a part of the whole. deception. 
Architecture, the art of building well 
and soundly, of weaving beauty into 
structure as naturally as a weaver 
brings the pattern into a textile, could 
scarcely be considered in trying to 
estimate the architectural effect in 
the great mass of buildings which up 
were increasing with 
mushroom-like rapidity. Only a 
very small percentage of our building 
came within the range of what we 
call good architectural effort. The 
rest sprawled its riotous way up and 
down the land, sowing congestion like 
a scourge, shutting out ever more 
and more the light of day from 
human habitations, turning even city 
offices into dark closets where arti- 
ficial light was the rule and not the 
exception, so furious grew the craze 
to crowd more and more building on 
a given piece of land. In the wake 
of this followed the other. problems 
of traffic congestion, taxing our cities 
to find a solution and yet by their 
very nature effectually preventing 
any solution from being found. 

All in vain do we point to the 
progress of the architect. In the 
sphere in which he serves we may, it 
is true, note a rising standard. Our 
public buildings are better than they 
used to be. Some of our schools are 
veritable creations where use and 
beauty blend happily and yield a 
pleasure of which we are conscious 
the moment. we set eyes upon them. 
Our more luxurious domestic archi- 
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tecture grows finer and simpler, de- 
pending more for perfection upon 
mass and line than upon slavish 
borrowing from a past which we only 
imperfectly understand and which has 
no relation to the present. Our in- 
dustrial buildings begin to take on a 
specific character such as causes us to 
pause before them and admire their 
simple harmony of line and color.and 
form, obtained by the careful use of 
materials and not spoiled by the sub- 
stitution of something that cost less. 
All through the real architecture of 
the last decade we find the spirit of 
truth and honesty becoming increas- 
ingly evident in the small percentage 
of building presided over by archi- 
tects. But alongside this and ex- 
ceeding it vastly in volume rises the 
waste of our dreadful slums, the 
aridity of our long rows of gridironed 
city streets, where scarcely one house 
in a hundred has anything to offer 
of a welcoming invitation to enter. 
And ever the cost of building increases 
and the space allotted for human 
habitation dwindles. 

Where has architecture failed in 
the great American experiment in 
democracy? What has happened, and 
whose the fault? The answer is that 
modern building, on the whole, is a 
continual battle to overcome the cost 
of the land on which buildings are to 
stand. Wherever men go, to live or 
to play or to work, the site value of 


land rises like a snowdrift in the 
night. The modern struggle of archi- 


tecture is to overcome this unseen and 
even unsuspected foe. As the cost of 
building sites rises, there is less 
money to put into the building, for 
the whole investment for both land 
and building must be kept down to a 
point at which it will yield an in- 
with 


terest return in competition 
other investments. Then begins the 


battle in which men fight blindly 
against forces which forever elude 
them. The architect is always fight- 
ing this battle, so far as our city de- 
velopment is concerned. The specu- 
lative builder must fight it too, but 
in the case of the architect the 
struggle is far harder, for he realizes 
the nature of the task before him, the 
making of a good building, and he 
eannot be content with.the failure 
forced upon him. The speculator, on 


the contrary, fights the land problem 
by cheapening his structure to the 
last piece of hardware on his rattling 
windows, caring for nothing except 
to escape with a profit on his ad- 
venture. 

It is idle to blame the speculator. 
It is the system that must be ex- 
amined. The research of those ar- 
chitects whose task it was to bring 
order out of the housing chaos into 
which the war plunged us so suddenly 
disclosed the fact that the housing 
problem is no more than a problem in 
the cost of land. Given cheap land, 
good- houses could be built at a fair 
cost, but the problem was how to keep 
the cost of.land low. Unfortunately, 
under our system of land tenure and 
use, by which the percentage of home 
owners and farm owners has steadily 
increased in this country until we are 
rapidly nearing the conditions of 
Europe, land cannot be kept cheap, 
and thus we have arrived at the same 
impasse. We no longer know how to 
house in a decent and respectable 
manner, and at a rental which they 
can afford to pay, our workers who 
earn small wages or salaries. 

Now architecture is the art or the 
science, or both, of ministering to the. 
needs of shelter for all the activities 
of man. It begins primarily with a 
useful function, the simple function 
of shelter, involving the problems of 
sound construction so that the build- 
ing shall be safe and durable; of 
careful planning, so that the building 
shall fulfill its functions as easily and 
effectively as possible; of making it 
good to look at, so that men shall 
have pleasure in using it and in see- 
ing it. Not one of these elements 
can be omitted from architecture, and 
there is none to be added. But under 
the present system of land exploita- 
tion, where every human development 
and improvement is capitalized into 
an increased charge for the use of the 
land, architecture in the great ma- 
jority of cases cannot fulfill any of 
its functions. It is forced into the 
whole competitive system of modern 
industry which is based on the prin- 
ciple of making things for sale and 
not for use. 

The future of American architecture 
is involved in the modern movements 
for land control, such as are evidenced 
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in the zoning laws in force in some 
of our cities and in process of enact- 
ment in others and in city planning 
legislation of the advanced type as 
found in New Zealand and Canada 
(see VI, City Planning). Under such 
laws providing for land control ar- 
chitecture will have an opportunity 
of proving its worth as a department 
of human service. Without such laws 
it must remain merely an isolated art 
obtainable only by the fortunate few. 

Notable Buildings.—Because of the 
long cessation of building on account 
of the war, the architectural record 
for the year 1919, as expressed in 
new structures, is of necessity slight. 
But no observer can fail to note the 
healthy growth of architectural effort 
in the United States. More and 
more are we solving our problems in 
terms of the present, both as to struc- 
ture, plan, and purpose, and less and 
less are we slavishly following tradi- 
tions of the past. It would perhaps 
be unfair to single out two particular 
buildings in a period of pronounced 
activity, but this year it is permis- 
sible. Certainly the new Hotel 
Pennsylvania in’ New York City has 
set a new and very high standard for 
buildings of this kind. ‘There seems 
every reason to believe that for some 
time to come it will be studied as to 
plan, arrangement, and service by all 
who are interested in this kind of a 
building. There should be mentioned 
also the new terminal freight station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Chicago. Whatever may be the ver- 
dict as to the merit of the exterior 
design, the fact that a, great railroad 
company has made so conspicuous an 
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‘effort toward a genuine architectural 


solution of a part of its plant which 
has hitherto been despised and 


/neglected possesses great significance. 


Beside these structures the annals of 
the year will probably include a great 
deal of the work of the Government 


in building new communities for 
workers (see also VI, Housing). 


There seems no reason to believe that 
they have made any vital contribution 
except as they have exemplified cer- 
tain excellences of plan and design. 
Toward solving the great basic 
economic question of homes for work- 
men they have made no contribution 
whatever. 

The Rebuilding of Europe.—A 
French mission on _ reconstruction 
visited the United States early in the 
year and enlisted the aid of American 
architects in the rebuilding of the 
devastated areas. Plans are now 
under way for codperation between 
the American Institute of Architects 
and their professional confréres in 
France which will be effective along 
certain technical lines. It is proposed 
to establish a permanent bureau for 
the exchange of information with re- 
gard to building problems so that 
American architects may contribute 
the results of their extensive experi- 
ence in large-scale building projects. 
It is in this particular that the 
French most need help, and it is from 
this kind of experience that American 
architects can best offer them assist- 
ance. In the planning and design of 
their new communities they are, of 
course, amply capable of taking care 
of themselves. (See also vI, Hous- 


ing.) 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


AUBREY 
Professional Conditions.—After the 


cessation of hostilities in the autumn | 


of 1918 there was no longer the ex- 
traordinary demand by the Federal 
Government for the services of land- 
scape architects as city planners. 


Since then the men who had been 
making Washington their head- 


quarters have returned gradually to 
their respective cities and resumed 
private practice. It should be noted 
as a matter of general interest that 


the housing projects for the Govern- 


TEALDI 


ment having brought the engineers, 
architects, and landscape architects 
into close association, there is already 
noticeable a better understanding and 
a greater spirit of codperation among 
these sister professions. Such  co- 
operation should result in a greater 
economy and a higher standard in 
applied art, especially in public un- 
dertakings. 

The officials of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects have 
been actively engaged in reconstruct- 
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ing society affairs so as to meet the 
new conditions created by the war. 
The Committee on Professional Prac- 
tice and Ethics has prepared a new 
report, including methods of charg- 
ing, which will be of value to the 
practising landscape architect and to 
his client. The Committee on Rela- 
tions with Trade has brought to a 
satisfactory decision some vital mat- 
ters connected with the nursery trade. 

Private Work.—The development 
of city-planning schemes, stimulated 
as it has been by the activities 
of the war, has greatly increased, 
and at the end of 1919 there 
is more interest in this field of 
the work than in any other (see also 
VI, City Planning). Still, the re- 
ports from the country at large show 
that private development, which was 
interrupted by the war, is being 
partly resumed. A good deal of 
work has been done on small places 
but much less on larger estates; this 
condition, of course, is due to the ab- 
normally high cost of materials and 
the scarcity of labor. It would seem 
that the amount of private work being 
done is greatest in the Middle West. 

Due undoubtedly to the stimulus 
of war-time developments, many of 
the companies employing large num- 
bers of men are developing subdivi- 
sions for their employees and _ pro- 
viding recreation facilities for them 
close to their work. As examples 
may be mentioned the Du Pont Pow- 
der Co.% enterprises at Flint and 
Pontiac, Mich.; the Tap and Die Cor- 
poration’s subdivision at Greenfield, 
Mass.; the Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Co.’s housing improvement at 


Miami, Ariz.; and the Simmons 
Co.’s Athletic Field at Kenosha, 
Wis. (See also VI, Housing.) 


Parks.—The number of park proj- 
ects credited to the year 1919 is re- 
markably large. Not only are the 
cities making timely provision for 


park spaces, but counties and many 
states as well are acquiring: land to 
be preserved as public parks. It is 
gratifying to note that in many cases 
these lands are the gifts of individuals 
or groups of citizens. What this gen- 
erous park provision is going to do 
for the welfare of future generations 
it would be difficult to overestimate. 
New parks have been acquired by the 
cities of Atlantic, Clinton, Muscatine, 
and McGregor, Iowa; Carlinville, 
Glen Ellyn, and Pekin, Ill.; Gary, 
Huntington, and Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Detroit, Menominee, and Port Austin, 
Mich.; Dunkirk and Cobleskill, N. Y.; 
Columbus and Alliance, Ohio; Huron 
and Mitchell, 8. D.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Berkeley, Cal.; Frankfort, Ky.; Enid, 
Okla.; Valley Forge, Pa.; and 
Abilene, Tex. This partial list 
shows that many of the smaller cities 
are profiting by the lesson offered by 
the larger cities in their past lack of 
foresight in park matters. The fol- 
lowing new state parks deserve men- 
tion: Wild Cat Glen, Devil’s Back 
Bone, and others near Farmington, 
Keosauqua, and Tama, all in Iowa; 
and Sibley, Austin, Toqua, and 
Whitewater state parks in Minnesota. 
Many good and many bad ideas - 
have been propounded on the: subject 
of war memorials in communities both 
large and small. Of all the types of 
memorial that may well be considered 
suitable the most lasting and most 
appealing should be the memorial 
park. There is so much to be said in 
favor of such a memorial that it is 
not surprising that so many cities and 
counties have either already acquired 
or are expecting to acquire land for 
this purpose. Among these may be 


mentioned Albion and _ Ironwood, 
Mich.; Henryetta and Muskogee, 
Okla.; Pottstown and Uniontown, 


Pa.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Rockford, Ill.; 
Winamae, Ind.; Baton Rogue, La.; 
Luverne, Minn.; and St. Mary’s. 


CLASSICAL ARCH AHOLOGY 
WILLIAM NICKERSON BATES 


Effects of the War.—Since the out- 
break of the war in Europe classical 
archeologists have been able to do 
little work in the field. Regular ex- 
cavations were discontinued every- 
where, and such digging as has been 
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done has been sporadic and usually 
connected with military operations. _ 
Karly in the war the American 
School of ClasSical Studies at Athens 
worked for a time at Corinth. The 
site has since become a menace to the 
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community because of malaria, and 
the American Red Cross together with 
the Greek Archeological Society and 
the town have undertaken to clean it 
up and put it into sanitary condition. 
This will be a great boon to the 
excavators when work is resumed. 

American museums have made few 
important additions to their collec- 
tions during the last two years be- 
cause it has been impossible to bring 
to this country purchases made 
abroad. The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has acquired a small helmeted 
head of a warrior which dates from 
the second half of the fifth century 
B. C. and probably came from the 
frieze of the Temple of Wingless Vic- 
tory at Athens. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York has acquired 
some interesting Greek vases. 

Greece.—No important discoveries 
have been made in Greece. French 
archeologists have explored several 
mounds near Salonica. These are of 
two kinds, table-shaped mounds and 
round tumuli. The latter were 
either village sites or burial mounds. 
In the latter case they date from 
Hellenistic times. 

Italy.—In Italy the most important 
discovery was a large underground 
basilica found by accident about two 
kilometers from Rome, on the railway 
from Rome to Naples. It has three 
aisles separated by pillars with 
arches. The walls, vault, pilasters, 
and apse are covered with reliefs in 
white stucco; some represent mytho- 
logical scenes, such as Jason and the 
Golden Fleece, the punishment of the 
Danaides, etc., and others, cult ob- 
jects and ornamental patterns. A 
vestibule adorned with stucco served 
as an entrance. The building is 
practically intact. It is: conjectured 
to have been the secret meeting place 
of a neo-Pythagorean society. 

In the Golden House of Nero a 
number of beautiful little paintings 
in perfect preservation have been 
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found. One series consists of panel 
pictures with figures against a dark 
blue background. There are traces of 
gilding. On the Palatine a beautiful 
torso of Pentelic marble came to 


light. It represents a youthful 
female figure with drapery blown 


back by the wind moving rapidly to 
the right. It appears to be an orig- 
inal Greek work of the end of the 
fifth century B. C. In the Via Po a 
large and important Hellenistic relief 
was found in 34 pieces. It repre- 
sents a four-horse chariot rising from 
the sea. Marine animals assist in 
pushing it from behind, while two 
youths are making it fast on shore. 
Other figures are in the background. 

At Ostia the excavation of the 
House of Diana was completed. It 
covered an area of 900 sq. m., was at 
least four stories high, and is still 
preserved to a height of seven meters. 
The principal floor was the second. 
On the outside of the ground floor 
were shops. The house was built in 
the second century A. D. and was 
occupied for more than 100 years. 

Necrology.—Two classical arche- 
ologists of distinetion have died 
since the last notice in the YEAR 
Boox, Prof. James R. Wheeler, of 
Columbia University (died Feb. 9, 
1918) was chairman of the managing 
committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens from 1901 
to the time of his death. Dr. Richard 
Norton (died Aug. 1, 1918) was in 
charge of the American excavations 
at Cyrene and had had a part in most 
of the archeological undertakings of 
the American schools in Athens and 
Rome for the past 25 years. 

Bibliography.—hree important 
books have been published: J. D. 
Beasley, Attic Red-figured Vases in 
American Museums; Roy C. Flick- 
inger, The Greek Theatre and Its 
Drama; and Joseph Clark Hopkins, 
A Handbook of Attic Red-figured 
Vases. 


MUSIC 
FREDERICK H, MARTENS 


General Survey.—In spite of con- | American music for America, admir- 
tinued economic unrest the revival |able if actual value and not mere 
of interest in music since the signing | patriotic inflation serves as the norm 


of the armistice has been marked. |of progress. 


Through the war the 


The keynote of this revival has been | position of the American composer 
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and musician in his own land has im- 
proved. The fight is still waged 
against German music, though the 
broader liberal spirit of England no 
longer makes Bach, Beethoven, or 
Wagner responsible for the Germany 
of 1914-18. But, although the fiasco 
of an attempted season of opera in 
German in New York may be looked 
upon as a deserved rebuke to the per- 
sonalities of some of the artists who 
infused a purely musical issue with 
objectionable aggressive Teutonic par- 
ticularism, the persecution of an 
artist like Kreisler, whose conduct 
has been irreproachable, must be de- 
plored. The English standpoint (we 
might profitably adopt it) is well ex- 
pressed by Ernest Newman: “We 
must listen to all niusic—friendly, 
neutral, enemy—with open ears and 
an open mind, and with the applica- 
tion of precisely the same acid test 
to it all.” 

Features in the general revival of 
music in the United States have been 
the bill for a National Conservatory 
introduced by Senator Fletcher in 
May, with provision for a Secretary 
of Music and Fine Arts as a member 
of the Cabinet; Congressman J. 
Kahn’s bill introduced in August for 
a repeal of taxation on theater and 
eoncert-hall tickets; the foundation 
of a million-dollar auditorium in 
honor of her soldier dead by Memphis, 
Tenn.; the underwriting by St. Paul, 
Minn., of its new municipal chorus 
and by Philadelphia of its symphonic 
orchestra; and the extension of the 
community-music movement through- 
out the United States in the form of 
community choral groups, bands, or- 
chestras, and operas. The war added 
7,000 “war compositions” to the 
Congressional Library in Washington. 
A. D. Juillard bequeathed $20,000,000 
for the establishment of a musical 
foundation in America. 

Opera.—Opera has flourished dur- 
ing the year just passed. In January 
Février’s Gismonda, musically effee- 
tive but unconvincing, and Catalani’s 
Loreley, a fluent Italian score, were 
successfully presented in Chicago. In 
February at the New York Metro- 
politan the late Xavier Leroux’s La 
Reine Fiammette, “sapless and soul- 
less,’ hardly achieved a_ succéss 
@estime. The same composer’s Che- 
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mineau (Chicago, 
found more favor. The revival of the 
Riceis’ opera buffa Crispino e la 
Comare in New York won greater suc- 
cess than its melodic ineptitude de- 
served. Early in March came a re- 
vival of Gounod’s charming pastoral 
opera Mireille, and on March 19 three 
new “American” operas were produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 


also February) 


New York. J. C. Breil’s one-act 
score The Legend was so crude, 
trifling, and commonplace that its 


production did distinct disservice to 
the cause of American opera. The 
Temple. Dancer \by Hugo, also in one 
act, was sincere and well written, 
though not showing much originality. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Shane- 
urs, probably the best American opera 
since Natoma, was welcomed as an old 
friend. A gala performance toward 
the end of the month marked the 
silver jubilee of Enrico Caruso on 
the operatic stage. Summer opera 
included: a spectacular production of 
Aida in the Greek Open Air Theater’ 
of Berkeley, Cal.; regular repertory 
opera at Ravinia Park, Chicago; and 
many incidental productions, such as 
Will C. Macfarlane’s attractive Napo- 
leonic score Swords and Scissors at’ 
Portland, Me. On Nov. 17 Tosca 
opened the fall season at the New 
York Metropolitan. The following 
evening the triumphant first perform- 
ance in America of Montemezzi’s La 
Nave, conducted by the Italian com- 
poser, took place at the Chicago Opera 
House. Of Metropolitan revivals, 
Harlévy’s La Jwive was beautifully 
presented toward the end of Novem- 
ber. Henry Hadley’s Cleopatra, 
based on Théophile Gautier’s Une 
Nwit de Oléopatra, will be the season’s 
American opera. The foreign noy- 
elty, .Albert Wolff's Bluebird, was 


scheduled for production during 
Christmastide. The Chicago Opera 
Company will stimulate operatic 


Americanism by the production of a 
Rip Van Winkle by Reginald de 
Koven, and will also produce the 
ultra-modern Russian Serge Proko- 
fiefl’s Love of the Three Oranges. 
Music in Europe.—Despite the fact - 
that in Europe the armistice has 
served as a Prelude to new wars, to: 
widespread unrest and a_ general 
economic disequilibrium, music is 
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again coming into her own. On Oct. 
10 Richard Strauss’s new opera, The 
Woman Without a Shadow, scored an 
unparalleled success in Vienna, a 
freezing and starving city. The story 
by Hoffmansthal draws on Oriental 
legend: the score is said to be a mix- 
ture of Hlektra and Avziadne, with 
elements of a more popular order 
added. Symphony, choral, and cham- 
ber-music concerts and recitals are 
numerous in Vienna as in Berlin, 
where the Prussian and South German 
nobility is financing the erection of a 
new International Opera House, 
though concert tickets are sold in the 
same capital on a “socialistic” basis. 
At the Prinzregent Theater in 
Munich, Hans Pfitzner’s new opera 
Palestrina recently scored a success. 
In Paris, though Opéra and Opéra- 
Comique recently shut down because 
of a strike, four symphony orchestras 
are giving concerts, and there have 
been recitals galore. Notable Pari- 
sian operatic events during the year 
were the successful performance of 
Fauré’s Penélope at the Opéra- 
Comique in February, and in June 
that of Max d’Olonne’s Le Retour, a 
lyric drama, metaphysical. and mys- 
tical rather than emotional. Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane’s first post- 
bellum seasons of opera have been 
successful ones, Ethel Smythe’s The 
Boatswain's Mate, Boris, Coq @Or 
and Figaro standing out in the Bee- 
cham company’s performances. As in 
France, concerts of every description 
have been numerous in England, in- 
cluding a Beethoven Festival'in May. 
In Stockholm, in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow under Soviet rule, in Holland, 
and in Spain music seems to have 
been increasingly cultivated. Tokio 
had its first opera season, a Russian 
company giving standard works with 
great success. The general musical 
situation in Europe offers analogies 
to that existing at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars, with an even greater 
degree of musical activity considering 
the more unsettled economic and po- 
litical conditions. 

Community, Pageant, and Choral 
Music.—Community sings toward the 
end of the demobilization period have 
found more general acceptance in in- 
dustrial centers. Whether community 
singing is a panacea for industrial 
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unrest and labor discontent it is per- 
haps too early to say. Notable com- 
munity singing events of the year 
were: the Community Musical Triol- 
ogy at Boston in February, 17,000 
participating in the festival given to 
raise money for the “Returning Sol- 
diers and Sailors Job-Finding Fund” ; 
the “Americanization” concerts on 
Boston Common; the Buffalo Com- 
munity Chorus festival of drama, 
music, and dancing entitled “The 
Will of Song” (May); the Terre 
Haute department stores’ community 
choruses, singing by employees re- 
sulting in direct industrial returns; 
the adoption by Peoria, Ill., industries 
of community sings; the “shop sings” 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Chester, Pa., and 
in numerous other industrial centers. 
Singing of this type is a socializing 
and democratizing force, yet sooner or 
later music no longer “soothes the 
savage breast” and cannot be made 
to do duty for an increase in wages, 
(See also XIV, Recreation. ) 

Among pageants, masques, etce., 
were: Life before Eden, San Francisco 
Bohemian Club in June, a prehistoric 
play of symbolism and mystery; in 
August the pageant The Spirit of 
Democracy, a community performance 
given in St. Paul, Minn.; and in 
Minneapolis during the same month, 
a pageant, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
given by 600 school children. The 
Pageant of Minnetonka, a town in 
the same state, offers another instance 
of the spread of pageantry in the 
Middle West. The Wayne, Neb. 
music festival of 1919 also included 
a community pageant, Uncle Sam’s 
Visit; and in June, Columbus, Ohio, 
was stirred by the distinctively 
Methodist pageant The Wayfarer, a 
production involving a chorus of 
1,200, a trombone choir of 100, and an 
orchestra of 75, plus a pipe organ: 
most of its music was borrowed from 
The Messiah. More academic were: 
the Dennison University, Granville, 
Ohio, masque, In Time's Garden, 
music by Karl Eschman, in June; the 
1919 Leland Standford University 
pageant Service, presented in the 
same month; and Arthur Farwell’s 
pageant California, a Masque of 
Song, produced in May by the stu- 
dents of the University of California. 

At the Bethlehem Bach Festival | 
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the B-minor Mass and the cantatas 
presented by Dr. Wolle were sung 
with even more than usual excellence. 
At the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Elgar’s Dream .of Gerontius and 
Lutkin’s Hymn of Thanksgiving to 
Victory were the choral events. At 
the Ann Arbor Festival Stanley’s 
Fair Land of Freedom and Henry 


Hadley’s Ode; at the Fitchburg 
Festival Coleridge-Taylor’s Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast; and, at the 


Keene Chorus Club’s Festival Deems 
Taylor’s The Highwayman, were fea- 
tures. Of musical interest. has been 
the singing of the Vatican Choirs. 
which have been touring the country. 
The folksong note has been empha- 
sized in the programmes of the Schola 
Cantorum of New York—ol]ld Spanish, 
sacred and secular songs, Russian, 
old English melodies; in the Schu- 
mann Club concerts of seventeenth- 
century Italian songs; and in numer- 
ous presentations of Negro spirituals 
as transcribed by Burleigh and Dett. 

Symphonic and Chamber-Music.— 
The year has witnessed the production 
of a number of American orchestral 


novelties. The Litchfield County 
Choral Union Festival introduced 
Edgar Stillman Kelly’s Alice in 


Wonderland, pantomimie pictures for 
orchestra, an essay in musical humor. 
James P. Dunn’s fine dramatic Jnter- 
mezzo, from his opera The Galleon, 
was heard in May, (Newark Festi. 
val). Edward Burlingame  Hill’s 
poetic. symphonic suite Stevensonia 
was played by the same organization 
in April; Henry Hadley’s overture 
Herod, by the Orchestral Society, 
New York, in March; and the young 
Texan Harold Morris’s Tone Poem, 
orchestrally skillful but musically 
dull, by the New York Philharmonic 
in the same month.- Frederick Stock 
conducted the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra in his own March and Hymn 
to Democracy in his reinstatement 
concert of March 1. As early as 


February Stokowsky’s Philadelphia 
Orchestra had presented T. Carl 
Whitmer’s ballet suite, A Syrian 


Night, music of a very modern cast, 
in Pittsburgh; and in April the 
Boston Symphony gave Arthur Foote’s 
suite of Pour Character Pieces, after 
the Rubaiyat, straightforward music, 
faintly Oriental. Important new 
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works by Americans were heard at 
the College of the City of New York 
Stadium concerts during August: A. 
Walter Kramer’s distinctive and 
beautiful symphonic Rhapsody in 
F-minor, “ingenious in contrivance, 
sensitive in color, and free from 
luxuriant indiscretion”; G. Aldo 
Randegger’s Suite from his opera The 
Promise of Media; Frank E. Ward’s 
Ocean rhapsody and Peter Pan 
scherzo; and Samuel Gardner’s New 
Russia, played by the Volpe Orches- 
tra.. Stransky presented at his first 
November concert Bernard Roger’s To 
the Fallen, a sincere and expressive 
miniature tonepoem in elegiac vein, 
full of promise as a first orchestral 
work. ‘The second Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival brought forth some 
notable works: a Pastorale by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, for clarinet, viola, 
and piano; a Trio in E-minor by Leo 
Sowerby, for flute, viola, and piano; 
and Ernest Bloch’s inspired suite for 
viola and piano. 

Literature.—The year’s list of musi- 
eal literature includes Kathleen 
Howard’s Oonfessions of an Opera 
Singer (Knopf), dealing with the 
author’s study and stage experiences _ 
in France and Germany, and Sir 
George Henchel’s Musings and Memo- 
ries of a Musician (Macmillan), life 
reminiscences of the English singer 
and composer. In V. R. Key’s John 
McCormack: His Own Life Story 
(Small) the famous tenor is depicted 
by a devoted Boswell. In reminiscent 
vein is Gerald Cumberland’s Set 
Down in Malice, a frank book of chat 
anent. musicians, actors, critics, ete. 
(Brentano). Gianni Viafora’s clever 
Caricature (Brentano) is a series of 
delightful comic sketches of musical 
personalities; Carl Van Vechten’s 
The Music of Spain (Knopf), a com- 
pilation of opinions on Spanish 
music; and Olin Downe’s The Lure 
of Music (Harper) makes the lives 
of great composers interesting to the 
average reader. One of the year’s 
most enjoyable exploitations of a 
specific musical locale is William 


Arms Fisher’s Notes on Music in Old _ 


Boston (Ditson), a charmingly nar- 
rated story of-early days of music in 
Boston. Henry Edward Krehbiel’s 
More Chapters of Opera (1908-1918) 
460 pages of operatic — 
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reminiscences (Holt). Perey <A. 
Scholes, The Listeners’ Guide to Music 
(Oxford Univ. Press) offers as a 
“eoncert-goer’s glossary.” New works 
on harmony include: Dr. A. Eagle- 
field Hull’s Harmony for Students 
(London, Augener), a sensible treat- 
ise of practical value, and Franklin 
W. Robinson’s Aural Harmony, Pt. I 
(Schirmer), a progressive book, 
based on ear-training experience. 
Karl W. Gehrkins’s Hssentials in 
Conducting (Ditson), has the ama- 
teur, the school supervisor, com- 
munity-chorus and boy-choir con- 
ductor especially in view. The violin 
receives attention in the well known 
teacher Eugene Gruenberg’s valuable 
Violin Teaching and Violin Study 
(Carl Fischer) and Frederick H. 
Martens’ Violin. Mastery (Stokes), in- 
terviews with the great violinists of 
the day in which they cover every 
phase of their art in intimate talks. 
The late Gustave Kobbé’s Complete 
Opera Book (Putnam) is copious, 
worked out on sound historical basis, 
and gives 400 musical themes aside 
from other illustrations. 
Necrology.—Among those promi- 
nent in’the world of music who died 
during the year were: in January, at 
Rome, Rudolfo Ferrari, Italian con- 
ductor; R. W. Heffelfinger (Jan. 10, 
Los Angeles), well known music 
publisher; Herwegh von Ende (Jan. 
13; New York), prominent as 
violinist, teacher, and in the field of 
ehamber music; Howard White (Jan. 
22, New York), young American 
basso; Marie Bobellier (‘Michel 
Brenet”’), in Paris, well known writer 
on musical subjects. In February 
passed away Xavier Leroux (Feb. 3, 
Paris), widely known French operatic 
composer (Cléopatre, William Rat- 
cliffe, L’Dpave, La Reine Fiammette, 
his most popular score Le Chemin- 
eau); Bessie Abott (Feb. 9, New 
York), for some years one of 
America’s leading opera _ singers; 
Rudolph Aronson (Feb. 4, New York), 
prominent in New York as musical 
and theatrical manager and composer. 
In March died Christopher Wilson 
(March 1, London), English com- 
poser of incidental music (Shakes- 
spearian productions); Edward A. 
Rockwell, art and musical editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle (March 9, Brook- 
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lyn); Frederick Gilbert Bourne, 
financier interested in music ($500,000 
to Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
choir school) ; Dr. Frank Reader Rix 
(March 16, New York), for 25 years 
supervisor of music in the New York 
public schools; Amy Woodforde- 
Finden (March 13, London), English 
song composer (“Four Indian Love 
Lyrics”); W. W. Andreff, Russian 
musician, introduced the balalaika in 
orchestral ensemble in England and 
America. In April died Dr. Jacob 
Reinhardt (April 25), prominent 
musician, organist, and teacher of 
Richmond, Va.; Camille Erlanger 
(April 24, Paris), French opera 
composer (St. Julian UVHospitalier, 
Le Juif Polonais, Le Fils de V Etoile, 
Barkokeba, Aphrodite, La Sorciére) ; 
Imre Kilrafy (April 27, Brighton, 
England), organizer of pageant and 
spectacular productions. In May 
died Charles E. Van Laer (May 4, 
Rochester, N. Y.), well known 
pi. nist, organist, and teacher, and 
Robert Stuart Piggatt (May 7, 
London), English baritone and actor. 
In June died Manuel Klein, composer 
of several good comic operas, con- 
ductor of the New York Hippodrome 
(June 1, New York); Charles P. 
Tower (June 1, East Orange, N. J.), 
music critic for New York and Boston 
papers; Edgar H. Sherwood (June 1, 
Rochester, N. Y.), teacher and com- 
poser; Luigi Sertori (June 24, New 
York), grand opera singer. In July 
died Ernst Wollett, Chicago ’cellist, 
and William Brown Hammond 
(Providence, R. I.), blind teacher and 
composer. In August died Charlotte 
Walker (Aug. 1, Hillside, N. J.), 
prominent American operatic soprano 
in days of American and Hinrichs 
opera companies; Oscar Hammerstein, 
(Aug. 1, New York), famous operatic 
impresario; Richard Epstein (Aug. 1, 
New York), pianist, conductor, editor, 
and teacher; Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
(Aug. 9, Rome), famous Italian 
operatic composer (J Medici, I Pag- 
liacci, La Boheme, Zingora, Zaza, 
Roland von Berlin); Rudolph E. 
Schirmer, distinguished American 
publisher, founder of the Musical 
Quarterly, a music lover of diserimin- 
ating taste and high ideals (Aug. 20, 
Santa Barbara, Cal.). In September 
died Mme. Michi-ko Hara, noted 
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Japanese pianist, in Tokio; Edward 
F. Johnston, (Sept. 4, New York), 
prominent New York’ organist and 
composer of amateur operettas; Julia 
Heinrich (Sept. 18, Hammond, La.), 
operatic soprano of distinction. 
Charles H. Steinway, head of the 
famous piano firm of Steinway & 
Sons passed away in New York on 
Oct. 30. In November died Adelina 
Patti (Nov. 27, Craig-y-Nos, Wales), 
for two generations queen of the world 
of song, and Major Henry Lee 
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Higginson (Noy. 14, Boston), founder 
and maintainer of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Horatio W. Parker 
died at Cedarhurst, L. I., on Dee. 18; 
a leading American composer: ora- 
torios, among them the’ famous 
Hora Novissima; operas, Mona, Fairy- 
land, songs, etc.; professor of theory 
of music at Yale University. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, operatic conductor, 
director-general of the Chicago Opera 
Co, and formerly of the Metropolitan, 

died at Chicago on Dee. 19. | 


THE DRAMA 
Louis V. DE For 


The Actors’ Strike—A survey of 
the drama during 1919 must take into 
account at the outset the most re- 
markable economic upheaval that has 
ever occurred in any of the artistic 
professions in the United States. On 
Aug. 8, following seven months of 
prosperity never before equaled in 
the theater in America, came the 
actors’ strike. Timed to interrupt 
the elaborate preparations for the 
autumn dramatie season which prom- 
ised even greater prosperity, it con- 
tinued 30 days, during which all the 
complicated machinery of the native 
stage was brought to a complete 
standstill. In New York it peremp- 
torily closed 25 theaters and prevented 
the opening of 15 more on their 
scheduled dates. One company inde- 
pendent of the Producing Managers’ 
Association survived during this 
period, and one other company allied 
with the managers’ organization con- 
tinued, with slight interruptions, to 
give inadequate performances of an 
inferior melodrama, but with these 
exceptions the operation of the legit- 
imate dramatic stage was wholly sus- 
pended. Boston, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other cities 
were similarly involved, depending on 
the number of their theaters. In 
New York alone the losses to all par- 
ties affected by the strike were con- 
servatively estimated to have exceeded 
$3,000,000. 

The strike in the acting profession 
had only distant, if any, relation to 
the widespread industrial unrest. 
The question of the wage paid to ac- 
tors entered into the controversy only 
slightly. The paramount issue was 


their demand for a standard contract 
and the recognition of their right to 
bargain collectively, a right which 
the managers had, on their side, as- 
serted and practiced for more than 20 
years. 

The formation of the Actors’ Equity 
Association in 1913 was the first or- 
ganized effort of the attors to resist 
the arbitrary dictum of the managers. 
It drew a standard contract providing 
for pay for actors after a certain 
period of rehearsals, guaranteeing 
employment for a certain time after 
plays reached a public performance, 
stipulating pro rata extra pay for 
performances in excess of the regular 
number of eight a week, and estab- 
lishing a method of arbitration in 
cases of dispute, the appealing actor 
to be represented by the Equity Asso- 
ciation. Some of the managers ap- 
proved this contract, but it was dis- 
regarded by the majority and finally 
came to be generally ignored. In 
May, 1919, the actors became insis- 
tent, demanding that all the questions 
involved be submitted to arbitration. 
The managers then assumed an arro- 
gant attitude and formed a new pro- 
tective association which resisted the 
advances of the actors. In July the 
Actors’ Equity Association joined the 
American Federation of Labor, and a 
strike to enforce its demands, the 
membership having increased to about 
9,000, became inevitable. 

Shortly after the strike was called, 
the unionized theatrical stage hands 
and musicians began a sympathetic 
strike, and all open theaters were 
promptly closed. An attempt to dis- 
rupt the Actors’ Equity Association 
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by the formation of the Actors’ Fidel- 
ity League failed in its purpose, and 
then the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
ciation yielded to the pressure of or- 
ganized labor and capitulated, recog- 
nizing the principle of collective bar- 
gaining and conceding. more than the 
actors had _ originally demanded. 
(See also XV, Labor.) 

The merits of this unique strike, 
which was joined by the most promi- 
nent and lighest-paid celebrities in 
the stage profession, are not a sub- 
ject for discussion here. But the 
strike itself had the sympathy of the 
public and press, and it was followed 
with the keenest interest. It seri- 
ously affected the actors’ social 
elubs, disrupted long friendships and 
engendered temporarily great ° per- 
sonal bitterness, but it resulted in no 
discernible permanent harm to the 
theater as an institution. It was an 
upheaval that might easily have been 
avoided if the capitalists who control 
the commercial theater had exercised 
reasonable tact and forbearance. 

The Theatrical Year—In spite of 
this hostile interlude the American 
theater—a distinction must here be 
drawn between it and the American 
drama—enjoyed during 1919 a period 
of material prosperity unprecedented 
in this country and unrivaled any- 
where else in the world. With the 
relaxation of nervous tension after 
the armistice came a mania for theat- 
rical entertainment of every kind. 
Public patronage vastly exceeded the 
seating capacity of the theaters, not 
only in New York but elsewhere, with 
the result that managers yielded to 
the temptation of profiteering, and 
grotesquely inflated admission rates 
became the result. Plays were eag- 
erly attended, irrespective of their 
artistic quality or value as entertain- 
ment, and this indiscriminate patron- 
age had the inevitable effect of lower- 
ing the ideals of the managers and 
depressing the standard of stage en- 
tertainment. 

Throughout the war the American 
theater, owing to its distance from 
Yhe scene of actual conflict, had occu- 
pied an enviable strategic position. 
In every European country involved 
in the struggle, creative effort on the 
part of dramatists was stifled, and 
practical workin the theater was 
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either destroyed or seriously im- 
peded. Here, however, dramatic art 
and all that makes possible its pub- 
lic manifestation were practically un- 
touched, while the country’s material 
prosperity insured adequate support 
of sincere effort in behalf of worthy 
and intellectual plays. Leaders in 
the theater’s art abroad would gladly 
have availed themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to continue their work here if 
they had been encouraged to come, 
and our native authors and experi- 
menters, if they had been restrained 
by finer taste on the part of those 
who have obtained a commercial mo- 
nopoly of the theater, would doubtless 
have responded with genuine effort to 
fulfill higher ideals. In short, the 
most inviting field for the drama of 
the world during five years lay in the 
theater of the United States. 

But the native managers, especially 
during the last year, threw away this 
glorious opportunity for a_ better 
stage. They chose to take advantage 
only of the chance that presented it- 
self to profit by the theater’s commer- 
cial prosperity. The dramas they 
produced, with few exceptions, were 
selected for the purpose of appealing 
to the greatest range, which must in- 
evitably mean a low average, of the 
public taste. Their efforts and their 
energies were to satisfy the increased 
craving for idle and ephemeral amuse- 
ment, with the result that they gen- 
erally discouraged and _ often .dis- 
gusted intelligent and dependable pat- 
rons of dramatic art. Great fortunes 
undoubtedly were made during the 
year, but the standard of the stage 
also undoubtedly suffered. 

Since practically all plays acted in 
this country are intended ultimately 
to meet the test of performance in 
New York (which is a doubtful eri- 
terion of their value, owing to the 
heterogeneous audiences of the me- 
tropolis), the record of its so-called 
producing theaters furnishes the most 
accurate means of gauging © the 
drama’s accomplishment during the 
year (from Dec. 1, 1918, to Dec. 1, 
1919). For purposes of comparison 
the plan of reckoning adopted in the 
YEAR Boox for 1918 (p. 762) will 
again be followed. In the 50 thea- 
ters that come under this classifica- 
tion there were produced in the Eng- 
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lish language 122 new plays, musical 
comedies, and spectacles of normal 
length. One-act plays became almost 
negligible, as only four such new 
works were presented in regular the- 
aters, thus completely verifying the 
prediction in their case made a year 
ago (A. Y. B. 1918;\ p.-'763))in0 (No 
revival of a modern or semi-modern 
drama that has been accepted into 
the body of the theater’s permanent 
literature was attempted, and the 
classics were again neglected, save for 
notable revivals of “Twelfth Night,” 
“Hamlet,” and “The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ which brought about the re- 
turn of Julia Marlowe and Edward 
H. Sothern to the stage, and a succes- 
sion of performances of “Hamlet” un- 
dertaken by Walter Hampden under 
the auspices of the Shakespeare Play- 
house. Only one independent com- 
pany outside the commercial organiz- 
ation of the native theater, the Thea- 
ter Guild, justified its pretensions to 
artistic importance. 

Classification of Plays.—An arbi- 
trary classification of the year’s 
plays is almost impossible for the rea- 
son that dramatic authors generally 
now disregard the old laws of form 
and write in a mixture of moods and 
styles. But drawing a distinction be- 
tween plays of serious intent and 
those of humorous purpose, and 
grouping melodramas and farces sep- 
arately, the year afforded 23 dramas, 
32 comedies, 14 avowed melodramas, 
and 16 farces. These, with 37 mus- 
ical comedies and spectacles, comprise 
the total of 122, productions already 
noted. The total number of new 
plays fell eight below the record of 
the preceding year (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
762), due partly to the interruption 
caused by the actors’ strike and 
partly to the public’s undiscriminat- 
ing taste, which permitted longer 
runs of poor entertainments. The 
theater’s lack of serious purpose was 
reflected by a decrease of 14 in the 
number of dramas, while the come- 
dies, melodramas, and farces all 
showed a substantial increase. There 
were also three more musical produc- 
tions than in the preceding year. 
The significance of these figures is 
that the public’s demand for lighter 
entertainment, especially in New 
York, where the theaters are patron- 
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ized largely by a transient popula- 
tion, is gradually increasing. 

Another phase of the year’s record 
must be taken into account in draw- 
ing conclusions as to the present state 
of the drama. Of the 85 new prose 
plays which were produced, 67 were 
written by American dramatists and 
18 were of foreign authorship. Com- 
pared with the theater’s record a year 
ago :(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 763), there 
was’ an increase of two in the former 
and a decrease of nine in the latter, 
indicating presumably the suspension 
of creative effort abroad. On the 
other. hand, plays by American au- 
thors were elected in greatly increased 
numbers in the theaters of Great Brit- 
ain. Of the list of musical come- 
dies and spectacles, 35 were by na- 
tive composers and only two by 
foreign composers. This disparity 
indicates the great antipathy still felt 
for the stage products of the Teutonic 
Empires, from which our musical- 
comedy productions in -the past have | 
largely been drawn. 

Notable Plays.—In spite of this 
great preponderance of native over 
foreign plays during 1919 it is not a 
little discouraging for well-wishers 
of the American theater to reflect that 
the most notable dramas, intellectu- 
ally and artistically, came to us from 
abroad. In this limited group of 
the elect stood unquestionably “John 
Ferguson” by the Irish dramatist, St. 
John G. Ervine. It was in effect an 
ironic domestic tragedy, dealing 
grimly and gloomily with the lives 
of a North Ireland Protestant house- 
hold, fettered to a narrow and relent- 
less orthodoxy. Its characters were 
vividly and freshly drawn, its appli- 
cation to life was broad and direct, 
and its dramatic conflict was power- 
ful and constant. It was, moreover, 
ably produced by the Theater Guild, 
an independent organization which is 
an outgrowth of the Washington 
Square Players. Another foreign 
play of fine texture was Sir James 
Barrie’s “Dear Brutus,’ which dis- 
closed itself as a comedy of rare and | 
charming fancy and deep and true | 
feeling. Although it fell slightly be- 
low the plane of Barrie’s best previ- 
ous work in~point of imagination, it 
was nevertheless an ornament to the 
dramatic year, and a great public 
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during its long run appraised it as 
such, 

On an ignoble theme, but excep- 
tional, nevertheless, for its dramatic 
effectiveness, graphic vigor, stirring 
picturesqueness, and exciting, red- 
blooded interest, was “The Jest,” re- 
‘arranged by Edward Sheldon from 
the Italian of Sem Benelli and dealing 
with the period of the Medicis in me- 
dizval Florence. Although’ melo- 
drama of not very exalted imagina- 
tive grasp, it was the means of 
bringing much histrionice distinction 
to John and Lionel Barrymore in its 
two leading réles. A second notable 
contribution by the Irish literary 
“theater was “The Lost Leader,’ an 
austere and well written drama by 
Lennox Robinson, dealing with the 
character of Charles Stewart Parnell 
who was imagined to be still living. 
Its purpose was to suggest a way to 
the settlement of Ireland’s political 
problems. Its defect as a play was 
that its dramatic interest diminished 
as it proceeded, though it was con- 
sistent throughout in its- studies of 
Trish character and in the literary 
texture of its writing. 

In a contrasting mood of romantic 
fancy and exotic interest was “The 
Faithful,” a tragedy by the English 
poet, John Masefield, based on an an- 
cient Japanese legend and presented 
by the Theater Guild. This play un- 
deniably had a_ superfine quality, 
though a somewhat defective interpre- 
tation clouded its real worth. The 
single work by an American author 
that can properly be included in this 
group of the year’s most notable plays 
was Booth Tarkington’s “Clarence,” 
which was exceedingly diverting in its 
original observation and whimsical 
humor, adroit in its technical work- 
manship, and fluent in its literary 
style. Its insight into the amusing 
impulses and aspirations of adoles- 
cence was almost uncanny, and its 
performance came close to perfection. 

Another group of seven plays, all 
except:one by native writers, followed 
a short distance behind these out- 
~ standing works. Augustus Thomas 
was represented in this list by 
*“Palmy Days,” a sturdy, well written 
and interesting comedy of the “gold 
days” in California, in which Wilton 
‘Lackaye gave a distinguished per- 


formance. “The Son-Daughter,” a 
melodrama by George Scarborough 
and David Belasco, Chinese in“ story 
and characters but with scenes laid in 
New York, revealed the realistic 
method. of Mr. Belasco as a producer 
at its best and afforded an effective 
heroine réle for Lenore Ulric. The 
varied moods and slightly eccentric 
humor of Mrs. Fiske’s acting made 
delightful “Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans,” 
a comedy of whimsical and fantastic 
interest by Laurence Eyre. Two ex- 
ceedingly clever though fragile com- 
edies, both uncommonly well acted, 
were “Wedding Bells” by Salisbury 
Field and “Adam and Eva,” a collab- 
oration by Guy Bolton and George 
Middleton, and both were amply sup- 
ported by a public that does not look 
for seriousness in the theater. There 
was also “Déclassé,”’ an emotional 
drama of supposedly English life and 
character, by Zoe Akins, the value 
of which was somewhat exaggerated 
by the really superb acting of Ethel 
Barrymore in its well conceived and 
minutely analyzed heroine réle. The 
single foreign play in this list was 
Lord Dunsany’s “The Tents. of the 
Arabs,” on the theme of the dissatis- 
faction of all men with their ap- 
pointed lot. It had imaginative qual- 
ity and literary distinction, but it 
was considerably inferior to the Irish 
dramatist’s best one-act plays. 
Trailing at a respectful distance be- 
hind these two groups came the year’s 
so-called “popular successes” and 
other plays which, though less endur- 
ing, gave evidence of ability of cer- 
tain kinds. These, generally, are the 
type of plays which: the commercial 
theater systematically fosters and 
which our industrious native authors 
supply in constantly increasing quan- 


tities. Nor are such plays ordinarily 
devoid of considerable merit. AI- 
though roughly written, they are 


often photographically true to the 
life they represent, amusing, and of 
ingenious construction. They are, 
however, analogous to the “best 
seller” of printed fiction and seldom 
merit close critical appraisement. 
The group of about 17 contained five 
of foreign authorship. A popular 
example of the native brand was 
“East Is West,” a Chinese romance by 
John E. Hymer and Samuel Shipman. 
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Two more which gained importance 
from their expert productions were 
“Dark Rosaleen,” an Irish comedy 
written on an old model, by W. D. 
Hepenstall and Whitford Kane, and 
“The Gold Diggers,’ a comedy of 
chorus-girl life, by Avery Hopwood; 
both these were produced by David 
Belasco. Two others of photographic 
exactness and well contrived senti- 
mental interest were the long popular 
comedies by Rachel Crothers, “A Lit- 
tle Journey” and “39 East.” ‘“Toby’s 
Bow,” a romance of Virginia, contain- 
ing a beautifully drawn character of 
an aged darky house-servant, acted by 
George Marion, with rare comprehen- 
sion, was written by John Taintor 
Foote. “His Honor, Abe Potash,” a 
continuation of Montague Glass and 
Jules Eckert Goodman’s “Potash and 
Perlmutter” series, presented another 
humorous phase of the _irascible, 
shrewd, but kindly and _ benevolent 
Jew which has seemingly become sec- 
ond nature to Barney Bernard, its 
creator in the theater. ‘Moonlight 
and Honeysuckle” was an interesting 
sentimental comedy by George Scar- 
borough, in which Ruth Chatterton 
appeared to advantage in a lovely 
production by Henry Miller. Mr. 
Miller himself acted in “‘Moliére,’ a 
costume comedy based on the life of 
the French dramatist and actor, am- 
bitiously written by Philip Moeller. 
There were also, among the popular 
melodramas, “The Challenge,’ deal- 
ing with an industrial theme, by 
Eugene Walter, and “A Voice in the 
Dark,” a cleverly constructed melo- 
drama by Ralph E. Dyar. 

The five foreign contributions to 
this list of plays that deserve recog- 
nition, though none had the popular 
attributes of most of the native prod- 
ucts, included “The Burgomaster of 
Belgium,” a war drama by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and vastly inferior to 
the Belgium mystic’s best work; “The 
Bonds of Interest,’ a fantastic, ro- 
mantic comedy translated from the 
Spanish of Jacinto Benavente; “The 
Marquis de Priola,’ an unsavory 
early work of the French author, 
Henri Lavedan, adapted into English 
by Leo Ditrichstein who appeared in 


its title rédle; and two domestic com- 
edies by the prolific English drama- 
tist, W. Somerset Maugham, entitled 
“Too Many Husbands” and Cesar’s 
Wife.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
the course of events in the American 
theater in 1919 is that the commer- . 
cial managers, who now almost abso- 
lutely control the native stage, 
grossly underestimate the intellectual © 
capacity of the drama’s patrons. 
The plays alluded to in this survey 
as notable or of relatively high artis- 
tic and literary importance were, 
without exception, generously sup- 
ported by the public. Several, in- 
deed, had been long ignored by the 
managers with whom under present 
conditions the welfare of the Ameri- 
can theater rests. These men regard 
the classic and literary drama lightly. 
Most of them are wholly unfamiliar 
with it. They deny that there is a 
definite demand for the great works 
of poetic dramatic literature from 
the theater’s most dependable patrons. 
Yet it is significant that the trio of 
Shakespearean revivals made by Julia 
Marlowe and Edward H. Sothern, 
with simple impressionistic back- 
grounds of draperies, were more eag- 
erly attended and more enthusiasti- 
cally applauded than the most popu- 
lar modern dramas produced during 
the year. 

The exclusion of the standard and 
classical drama from the native 
stage is rapidly affecting the quality 
of acting. Pure elocution is disap- 
pearing among the lost arts. Our ac- 
tors cultivate the trick of presenting 
character photographically and liter- 
ally, but they constantly bring less 
imagination and inspiration into 
their work. Although there are al- 
ways commendable, sometimes genu- 
inely distinguished, dramas to be 
found in the American theater, the 
plane of its total artistic accomplish- 
ment is deplorably low. As a fine 
art the stage cannot progress to a 
healthy state until it is directed for 
a higher purpose than to please only 
the average taste and, therefore, best 
serve the commercial considerations 
of the box office. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Nov. 15, 1918, to Nov. 15, 1919) 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Book Production.—It is probable 
that the production of books in the 
United States would have been larger 
in 1919 than ever before had it not 
been for labor troubles, particularly 
the New York printers’ strike, which 
began at the end of September and 
for seven weeks hindered production 
and distribution to a very great de- 
gree (see also XV, Labor). The to- 
tal number of books (including pam- 
phlets) published in the United 


States in recent years has been: 


The total for 1919 cannot be accu- 
rately estimated at the time of writ- 
ing, chiefly because the printers’ 
strike has interfered with the compila- 
tion of the figures. It may be esti- 
mated, however, at about 8,000. 
Fiction.—Although very vigorous, 
American fiction in 1919 has not been 
‘as interesting as often, partly because 
of the intrusion of attractions from 
the outside and partly because of its 
own failings. Joseph Conrad’s The 
Arrow of Gold was enough to discour- 
‘age many readers and writers of do- 
mestic drama, and the extraordinary 
popularity of the novels of Blasco 
Ibaftiez must have had a more distinct 
and more general effect. Even lesser 


_ matters, like the publication of the 


works of Leonard Merrick, issued 
with prefaces by other distinguished 
men of letters, or the choice by Mr. 
‘Galsworthy of the Cosmopolitan as 
a vehicle for reaching the American 
public, may have reduced the demand 
and thus affected the supply of the 
native product. The figures of pro- 
‘duction of books classified in the pub- 


lishers’ reports as fiction by Ameri- 
can authors is as follows: 


EE crn serene Shs Senay Avs syste 1oevsomicey oa Sages 689 
AAG AHO tic tarie SOC MOO mee OD ac ote 643 
POE GSMs ee clerspeionc € aluie, svdlure sisintate teenie 703 
ON ag evata aiata ia su) syet a) duayaye -) <1 eas ie ees 707 
POMS MED. 4 Loratene safe cana Feand uals, eicteiere eee 594 


For 1919 we estimate the figure at 
about 600. 

Aside from these rather mechanical 
details, the chief matter of annual in- 
terest in American fiction has been 
for many years the production or 
recognition of some novel which was 
a thoroughly satisfying expression of 
the real vitality and vigor of Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately one of the 
best accredited authorities on the 
subject will not give its judgment 
for 1919 until long after the YEAR 
Book has gone to press. We men- 
tion, therefore, the award of the Pul- 
itzer Prize for the year 1918, al- 
though the novel selected is not in- 
eluded in our survey. The award of 
$1,000 for “the American novel which 
shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood” was made to 
Booth Tarkington for The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
796), which was certainly a readable 
and ‘‘worth while” book. There were 
probably some who thought Mrs. 
Watts’s The Boardman Family quite 
as good a picture of sane and whole- 
some American life, and some who 
felt that Miss Cather’s My Antonia 
was a more beautiful piece of work 
than either, whatever was to be said 
of the life which it presented. But 
most novel readers will have been well 
pleased with the award. When it 
eomes to 1919, it is hard to predict 
what the award will be. Mr. Tark- 
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ington’s Ramsey Milholland (Double- 
day, Page) may win the prize for him 
again, for it is a very popular book, 
and we will not suggest anything 
else.. It may be said, “however, that 
the year’s fiction does not include any 
novels of American life by those who 
have been thought heretofore most 
competent to write them. A lot of 
American novels that has nothing by 
Mrs. Wharton, Miss Canfield (as she 
is still called on her title pages), or 
Miss Cather cannot have the best that 
we can do, except by the happy chance 
of some one’s emerging who ‘would 
not previously have been thought of. 
Sherwood Anderson and Theodore 
Dreiser come to mind in this connec- 
tion, though neither has published 
what could technically be called a 
novel. Sherwood Anderson’s Wines- 
burg, Ohio (Huebsch) has so much 
real feeling for American life and 
character that one wishes it were a 
real masterpiece. It lacks construc- 
tive power, however, being made up of 
sketches and stories some of which 
appeared a good while ago in The 
Seven , Arts. It is also too much 
marred by boyish and sensual fancies 
to be thought of as a masterpiece. 
But it does give something which it 
is better to catch in the tavern than 
to lose outright even in the temple. 
It would not be long thought of by 
one in search of the most wholesome 
manners and manhood of America, 
but it does at least suggest that pos- 
sibly the best pictures of American 
life and manners can not be entirely 
sane and wholesome. Mr. Dreiser in 
the past has not shown much con- 
structive power and he too has suf- 
fered from the imputation of sensu- 
ality, but his Twelve Men (Boni & 
Liveright) has neither of these faults. 
These stories have the characteristics 
of his best work, being founded on 
wide knowledge and presented with 
unfailing realism. 

Besides these books that have some- 
thing out of the ordinary about them, 
there are many others that are good 
in the well known way that most of 
us like. We offer a list of what may 
fairly be called “studies of American 
life,’ though a number of them are 
too highly charged with excitement of 


divers kinds to allow us to rely on 
the view presented: Henry G, Aik- | 


man, The Groper (Boni & Liveright) ; 
‘Josephine D. Bacon, On Our Hill 
(‘Seribner) ; Mary H. Bradley, The 
Wine of Astonishment (Appleton) ; 
Alice Brown, The Black Drop (Mac- 
millan) ; Zona Gale, Peace in Friend- 
ship Vililag age (Macmillan); 3; Ellen 
Glasgow, Tre Builders (Doubleday, 
Page) ; Dai jel C. Goodman, The 
Taker (Boni & Liveright); Will N. 
Harben, The Cot tage of - Delight (Har- 
per); Joseph Hergesheimer, Linda 
Condon (Knopf); Arthur Hodges, 
The Bounder (Houghton, Mifflin ) ; 
Julie M. Lippman, Flexible Ferdi-: 
nand (Doran) ; George Barr Mce- 
Cutcheon, Sherry (Dodd, Mead) ; 
Grace 8. Mason, His Wife's Job (Ap- 
pleton) ; Christopher Morley, The 
56 aunted Bookshop (Doubleday, 
Page); Arnold Mulder, The Outward 
Road (Houghton, Mifflin) ; Kathleen 
Norris, Sisters (Doubleday, Page); 
William D. Pelley, The Greater Glory 
(Little, Brown); Fleta C. Springer, 
Gregg (Harper) ; Julian Street, A\fter 
Thirty (Century); Booth Tarking- 
ton, Ramsey Milholland (Doubleday, 
Page); Mary H. Vorst, I’ve Come to 
Stay (Century); Mary H. Watts, 
From Father to Son (Macmillan). 
Such a list (even by its omissions) 
shows considerable material to choose 
from, but there are many more novels 
of a different character. The sane 
and healthful picture of ‘American 
life, however desirable, is not the 
most popular thing just now among 
either the writers or the readers. 
The novel of “mystery, adventure, ro- 
mance” is much more obvious, as al- 
ways, and also more numerous. Our 
remark last year (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 
786) that this passion for excitement 
was the result of the war was so se- 
verely discouraged by an able literary 
periodical that we will not repeat it 
but merely wish that we could sug- 
gest something better. The fact 
seems to be that not only are there 
more stories of adventure (in all sorts. 
of places from the now commonplace 
wilds of the Canadian Northwest to 
the romantic walks of Greenwich Vil- 
lage), but also more detective or mys- 
tery stories, more stories of domestic 
emotion, more excitement, in a word, 
than for several years past. The 
critics have noted one or two streaks, 
as one may say, in the general tend- 
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ency that seem not quite as they 
should be. It has been pointed out 
(C. M. Greene, Bookman) that those 
who have heard so much about the 
high imaginative and spiritual plane 
to which the world would be ‘uplifted 
by the war have been disappointed 
by the material, even commercial, 
tone of the majority of the novels of 
the day. Many people beside the 
book reviewers have wondered at sim- 
ilar results in other expressions of 
human interest. This does not prove 
that high imagination and true spir- 
ituality were not among the results 
of the war; it is more likely that 
such results as these have actually 
occurred (who can doubt it?), but 
that it will take some time before 
they can really manifest themselves 
in works of art, if not elsewhere. We 
give a list of the more obvious of 
the romantic novels, noting that 
there is much more than usual of the 
“lure of the untamed West,” a pretty 
sure sign of conventionality; every 
story here might be described (one 
of them has been) as a “story of 
gripping intensity and unusual hap- 
penings interwoven with a splendid ro- 
mance,” or if not, it comes pretty 
‘near it: David Anderson, The Blue 
Woon (Bobbs, Merrill); Marion 
Bower and Leon M. Lion, The Chinese 
Puzzle (Holt); B. M. Bowers, Rim o’ 
the World (Little, Brown) ; George 
A. Chamberlain, Not All the King’s 
Horses (Bobbs, Merrill) ; Robert W. 
Chambers, Jn Secret (Doran); Dane 
Coolidge, Silver and Gold (Dutton) ; 
Ridgewell Cullom, The Law of the 
Gun (Jacobs); James Oliver Cur- 
wood, The River’s End (Woughton, 
Mifflin); Zane Gray, The Desert of 
Wheat (Harper); Emerson Hough, 
The Sagebrusher (Appleton) ; Eliza- 
beth Jordan, The Girl in the Mirror 
(Century) ; H. H. Knibbs, The Ridin’ 
Kid from Powder River (Houghton, 
Mifflin) ; Jeremy Lane, Yellow Men 
Sleep (Century); Sinclair Lewis, 
Free Air (Harcourt, Brace & Howe) ; 
Caroline Lockhart, The Iighting 
Sheperdess (Scribner); F. C. Mac- 
donald, Sorcery (Century); A. Mer- 
ritt, The Moon Pool (Putnam); Roy 
Norton, Drowned Gold, (Houghton, 
‘Mifflin); A. B. Reeve, The Soul Scar 
(Harper); Vingie Roe, Tharon of 
Lost Valley (Dodd, Mead) ; Bertrand 


Sinclair, Burned Bridges (Little, 
Brown); Charles Alden Seltzer, The 
Ranchman (McClurg); Robert Wat- 
son The Girl of the O. K. Valley 
(Doran); Honoré Willsie, The For- 
bidden Trail (Stokes); George F. 
Worts, Peter the Brazen (Century). 

As always there are a good many 
books which cannot be pigeonholed as 
realistic or romantic. Nice, more or 
less idyllic stories are: C. B. Kel- 
land, The Little Moment of Happiness 
(Harper); Sidney McCall, Christo- 
pher Laird (Dodd, Mead); Marie C. 


Oehmler, A Woman Named Smith 
(Century); Henry van Dyke, The 
Broken Soldier and the Maid of 


France (Scribner). Among the best 
tales of humor or extravagance so 
popular and so characteristic a fea- 
ture of our literature are: Montague 
Glass, Potash and Perlmutter Settle 
Things (Harper); Wallace Irwin, 
The Blooming Angel (Doran) ; Peter 
C. MacFarlane, The Exploits of Bilge 
and Ma (Doubleday, Page); Alice 
Duer Miller, The Charm School (Har- 
per) ; Harry Leon Wilson, Ma Pettin- 
gill (Doubleday, Page). 

Mary Johnston, our chief writer of 
historical novels, may come at the 
end of our list with her Michael 
Forth (Harper), a story of Civil War 
Reconstruction which recalls some of 
her best work. 

The obvious interest of the war is 
still important, though more in the 
periodical press than in books. The 
magazines continue to show great in- 
terest in war topics. A curious little 
controversy arose in the spring on 
“the Atlantic in war time.” A re- 
viewer of DeWolfe Howe’s history of 
the Atlantic mentioned elsewhere had 
spoken of that magazine’s ‘“compara- 
tive indifference to the Civil War.” 
The statement was challenged, and the 
reviewer, although conceding verbal 
indiscretion, pointed out that al- 
though there were in every number 
of the Atlantic of the Civil War sev- 
eral articles on war-topics there were 
always many more entirely un- 
touched by it, whereas in the At- 
lantic even of the present day there 
are hardly any articles absolutely un- 
connected with the great struggle. 
This deep and continued interest, 
however, does not show itself so much 
in the more permanent form of books. 
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Not only is there less of the super- 
ficial interest in war topics, but there 
is less of the deeper emotion that may 
be supposed to have been stirred by 
the war. The two problems of a non- 
economic nature, or perhaps we 
should say most capable of literary 
treatment, that have been most 
deeply stirred by the war are our feel- 
ings about sex and about religion. 
Yet neither of these motives makes 
much of an appearance in the litera- 
ture of the day except in a superficial 
or perfunctory way. 

There have been published two trea- 
tises on fiction, Wilson Follet’s The 
Modern Novel (Knopf) and Clayton 
Hamilton’s Manual of the Art of 
Fiction (Doubleday, Page). These 
works have been described by a profes- 
sional novelist (Henry B. Fuller) in 
two characteristic sentences. One 
“whirs and sweeps,  aviator-like, 
through the thin, keen air of theory,” 
and the other “burrows thoroughly 
and faithfully ... accomplishes a 
good amount of serviceable earthwork 
and helps ventilate and rearrange the 
general soil.” The characterization 
is not absolutely true’ to fact but 
points toward it. 

Short Stories——Of the short story 
we can, as usual, give but slight ac- 
count. The mass of short stories 
published in the popular periodicals 
is so great that it is a life work to 
deal with it. Unfortunately E. J. H. 
O’Brien’s Best Stories of 1919 
(Small), like a great deal else that 
would be useful to the maker of sum- 
maries, does not come out in time for 
us to use. But as we have not men- 
tioned his studies of the work of 
1918, it will not be amiss to quote 
an opinion which we imagine he will 
repeat in his book on 1919. “There 
has been a marked ebb this year,” he 
remarks, “in the quality of the Amer- 
ican short story. Life these days is 
far more imaginative than any fiction 
can be and our writers are dazed by 
its forceful impact.” Something of 
the same sort, we have thought, might 
be said of fiction in general. Still, 
there have been rather more good col- 
lections of short stories (relatively) 
than good novels. We have already 
mentioned in another connection Mr. 
Anderson’s and Mr. Dreiser’s books, 
which are more like collections of 


short stories than novels, and though 
they have no constructive unity, as 
we may say, they are conceived prac- 
tically as wholes and are meant to be 
read as wholes. But quite as good 
are several others of which: the fol- 
lowing must serve as a general note. 
Dorothy Canfield’s The Day of Glory 
(Holt) is a volume of stories sug- 
gested by her experiences in France; 
like its immediate predecessor, it 
shows her fine devotion to a cause as 
well as her recognized literary abil- 
ity. Much the same thing might be 
said of Mrs. Deland’s Small Things 
(Appleton) ; one almost regrets that 
these writers have been prevented by 
broader opportunities and the necessi- 
ties of events from looking around 
upon their own country. E. L. White 
has written no novel in 1919, but his 
Song of the Sirens (Dutton) is ex- 
cellent and has a substance and flavor 
of its own, like the rest of the work 
of this author. Joseph Hergesheim- 
er’s The Happy End (Kmopf) is char- 
acteristic of the author’s usual fine 
method. Henry van Dyke’s The Val- 
ley of Visions (Scribner) is a col- 
lection of stories suggested by his 
experiences during the war. 
Poetry.—Poetry continues to be a 
challenge to the general reader, or - 
perhaps better an invitation to come 
and play, even if it be only on the 
cellar door in the backyard. It is 
perhaps too scornful and imperious to 
be an invitation and too gay and 
childlike to be a challenge, but it has 
the elements of both. In spite of 
being occasionally squalid and _ blas- 
phemous (O. W. Firkins, Nation) 
and more often noisy, it has enough 
in the way of stronger qualities to 
make us rather indifferent to its 
weaknesses. This year Louis Unter- 
meyer has voiced the spirit of the 
time in his The New American Poetry 
(Holt), and the New Republic during 
the summer made possible a good fo- 
cussing of different lines of thought 
by publishing at one time a review of” 
the book by Conrad Aiken with a re- 
joinder by Mr. Untermyer. The two 
utterances presented persuasively the 
two tendencies which may now be ob- 
served in American poetry, as well, 
it may be added, as in American lit- 
erature as a whole, namely, the feel- 
ing for a national and therefore a 
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broadly sympathetic and democratic 
poetry of ideas and a more definitely 
esthetic poetry devoted simply to the 
love of beauty. It seems as if the 
poetry of the year was more of the 
latter kind than of the former. <An- 
other book on American poetry is 
New Voices (Macmillan) by Mrs. 
Marguerite Wilkinson, a book which 
has had much of the popularity it 
deserves and shows the popular in- 
terest in criticism and poetry, for the 
book is not only an anthology, but a 
piece of criticism as well. When it 
eomes to mention particular books of 
poetry, the task seems so difficult that 
one wishes to shut his eyes and pick 
out blindly. We have not followed 
this course, but another, namely, the 
selection of something representative 
in as many different lines as possible, 
and our order of mention is surely 
good, being alphabetical: Conrad 
Aiken, The Channel Rose (Four 
Seas) ; Stephen V. Benet, Young Ad- 
venture (Yale Univ. Press); Berton 
Braley, Buddy Ballads; Songs of the 
A. #. F. (Doran); John Jay Chap- 
man, Songs and Poems (Scribner) ; 
John G. Fletcher has published not 
only The Tree of Life (Macmillan), 
but has given those who like theory 
as well as practice “A Rational Ex- 
planation of Vers Libre” in the Dial 
of Jan. 11; there has been published 
a memorial edition of the Poems, Es- 
says, and Letters of Joyce Kilmer 
(Doran) who fell in the war in 1918; 
Amy Lowell, Pictures of the Floating 
World (Maemillan); John G. Nei- 
hardt, The Song of Three Friends 
(Maemillan) ; Leonard Van Noppen, 
U.S. N. R. The Challenge. The best 
poems read before the Poetry Club 
of America during the season of 
1918-19 were ‘Wooden Ships” by 
David Morton and “Bluestone” by 
Marguerite Wilkinson; the authors 
divided the National Arts Prize of 
$250. 

Biography.—No one now living had 
so many biographies written during 
his lifetime as Theodore Roosevelt. 
His death is so recent that no ‘“‘final” 
biography has yet appeared, but a 
sort of pendant to his own account of 
his life has been published in a series 
of Letters to His Children (Scrib- 
ner), full of the childlike spirit of 
real happiness and the love of the 


realities of life that made him such 
a sympathetic companion with grown 
people as well as younger ones. A 
true and unusual light is thrown on 
Roosevelt’s character in Bill Sewall’s 
Story of £7. R. (Harper). W. W. Se- 
wall was a Maine guide who had 
often lived with Roosevelt in the 
woods and knew him in ways that 
others were not so likely to see. Wil- 
liam R. Thayer’s Life of Theodore 
Roosevelt (Houghton, Mifflin) is the 
most worthy of mention among sey- 
eral other lives published. Among 
the most characteristic of the many 
lives of Americans that appear every 
year is An American Idyll: The Ca- 
reer of Carleton Parker (Atlantic 
Monthly Press) by his wife. Profes- 
sor Parker was a very unusual man, 
and this story of his life is not only 
absorbing and stimulating by its own 
vitality, but by its suggestion of ideas 
concerning American education and 
social problems. Dr. W. T. Grenfell 
is enough of an American for us to 
include his autobiography  (fortu- 
nately still unfinished) A Labrador 
Doctor (Houghton, Mifflin). The 
most important biography of the 
year, however, is the Life of Henry 
Fielding by Prof. W. L. Cross (Yale 
Univ. Press), a remarkable work of 
laborious inquiry and sympathetic 
scholarship such as has not appeared 
for a long while. 

Whether it come more properly un- 
der the present head or the next we 
are not sure, but waiving the ques- 
tion, we find great interest in The 
Barly Years of the Saturday Club, 
1850=1370;) by. 2H. 9) We Emerson: 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Such records 
are very likely to degenerate into 
literary gossip, but even literary gos- 
sip about our own fathers is of value. 
Mr. Emerson rises above anything of 
the sort and gives us a _ valuable 
chronicle of one of the literary peri- 
ods of our history. Of somewhat 
similar interest, although a slighter 
work, is M. A. DeWolfe Howe’s The 
Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers 
(Atlantic Monthly Press), an account 
of one of the most important of the 
many factors which produced the lit- 
erature of our country during the 
last half-century. It does not be- 
long just here, but somewhere must 
ibe mentioned Brand Whitlock’s great 
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book on Belgium (Appleton). To tell 
the truth the author was so much a 
part of what he saw that the book is 
almost as much biography as history. 
However it be classed, it is an addi- 
tion to the really memorable books 
of the year. 

Essays.—There appear to be rather 
more volumes of what in literature 
are called simply “essays” than there 
used to be. Here would come Don 
Marquis’s Prefaces (Appleton) and 
F. L. Dunne’s Mr. Dooley on Making 
a Will and Other Necessary. Evils 
(Scribner), characteristic produc- 
tions of humorists of very different 
types, as well as many more. But of 
more real importance is John Bur- 
rough’s Field and Study (Houghton, 
Mifflin), not the last, it will be 
hoped, of the long row of volumes of 
the author’s essays which have 
charmed and instructed so many 
freinds. This volume contains some- 
thing of the observation of wood and 
field that we always desire to have of 
Mr. Burroughs, but it gives mostly 
his meditations and observations of 
the spiritual life. Mr. Burroughs 
says: ‘When I write about Nature 
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writing about God.” It tells quite as 
much as one could otherwise about 
this kind of literature (in which 
America has been preéminent) to 
quote this one sentence from her most 
popular master of it. It is not an 
essay, but we also note here William 
Beebe’s Jungle Peace (Holt), a truly 
literary work of a man who, although 
(or perhaps because) he is a scien- 
tist, has a finely imaginative mind as 
well as an easy gift of expression. 
Necrology.—There have died dur- 
ing the year Mrs. Harriet Miller, bet- 
ter known as Olive Thorne Miller, the 
writer on nature, on Christmas Day, 
1918; Theodore Roosevelt, Jan. 6th; 
Charles E. Van Loan, the best of our 
writers of sporting stories, March 2; 
Amelia E. Barr, so long read and 
loved, March 10; William Morton 
Payne, long connected with the Dial, 
July 10; John Fox, Jr., the novelist 
of the Southern mountains, July 8; 
William N. Harben, one of whose noy- 
els is mentioned above, Aug 7; Henry 
Mills Alden, for more than half a 
century editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
Oct. 7; and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, long 
and widely known for her verse, Oct. 
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Progress in Research.—The period 
of readjustment has not had as yet 
a very stimulating effect on English 
scholarship in America. Although 
research has continued during 1919 
much as it went on during the war, 
it has resulted chiefly in a goodly 
number of limited investigations, but 
has hardly produced any work on a 
large scale that can be considered of 
preéminent importance. This, how- 
ever, was to be expected. Now that 
the difficulties of research have been 
materially decreased, we may expect 
extensive work in English scholarship 
to be resumed in the United States 
with gratifying results. 

English Philology.—Samuel Moore 
and T. A. Knott have prepared a short 
book on the Elements of Old English. 
Frederick Klaeber writes “Concerning 


the Functions of O. E. geweorthan 


and the Origin of German gewéhren 
lassen” (JHGP1). G. I. Flom dis- 
cusses “The Origin of the Place- 
name Keswick” (ibid.), and Miss 
J. M. Lyons in “Frisian Place-names 
in England” (PMLA) supports a 
view as old as Procopius that the 
Frisians played a prominent part in 
the Teutonic settlement of Britain. 
C. D. Buck has a very interesting ar- 
ticle on a fragment of an early Italian 
bronze urn containing “An ABC In- 
scribed in Old English Runes” 
(MP). Mention may be made of 
O. B. Schlutter’s “Old English Lexi- 


1 Periodicals are cited under the fol- 
lowing abbreviations: MLN, Modern 
Language Notes; MLR, Modern Lan- 
guage Review; MP, Modern Philology; 
PMLA, Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America; JEGP, 
Journal of English and Germanic Phil- 
ology; SP, University of North Carolina. 
Studies in Philology; RR, Romantic Re- 
view. Titles~appearing as theses or in 
the publications of universities are fol- 
lowed where possible by the name of the 
university. 
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eal Notes” (MLN) and H. G. 
Shearin’s lengthy review (ibid.) of 
Callaway’s studies in Old‘ English 
Syitax (ef. A Waren LOLS: Da CCL re 
In Middle English Samuel Moore has 
published Historical Outlines — of 
English Phonology and Middle-Bng- 
lish Gramiar, J. F. Royster has 
given us “A Note on French-English 
Word Pairs in Middle English” 
(MP), and John C. Mendenhall has 
printed a thesis on Aureate Terms 
(Pennsylvania), in which he shows 
that the fashion by which fifteenth- 
eentury English writers adorned their 
style with rare and unusual words 
was the product of a _ continuous 
elerkly tradition of literary study 
and criticism. Two books are con- 
cerned with the English language in 
this country: H. L. Mencken’s The 
American Language: A Preliminary 
Inquiry into the Development of 
English in the United States and G. 
P. Krapp’s The Pronunciation of 
Standard English in America. 
Old-English Literature (449-1150). 
—In Old-English literature Beowulf 
has attracted its usual attention. 
W. W. Lawrence has published a 
study of “The Dragon and His Lair 
Beowulf’ (PMLA), Frederick 
Klaeber, Carleton Brown, and Samuel 
Moore consider textual difficulties 
(MLN and JHGP), and W. -E. 
Leonard examines “Beowulf and the 
Niebelungen Couplet” (Wisconsin). 
A. §. Cook has edited The Old-English 
Elene, Phoenix, and Physiologus and 
discussed “The Authorship of the Old 
English Andreas” (MLN), making a 
point which he thinks indicates that 
Cynewulf was the author. O. F. 
Emerson offers textual ‘Notes on 
‘Old English” (MLR), J. W. Bright 
and R. L. Ramsey present “Notes on 
the’ West-Saxon Psalms” (MLN), 
and H. R. Patch studies the slight 
“Liturgical Influence in The Dream of 
the Rood” (PMLA) as it came from 
those parts of the church service de- 
voted to the celebration of the cross. 
Middle-English Literature (1150- 
1500).—One of the important poems 
of early Middle-English literature 


has had new light thrown upon it by 


H. B. Hinckley in “The Date of The 
Owl and the Nightingale” (MP). 
Allusions in the poem are used to 
place its composition between 1176 


and 1178. Miss H. E. Allen has 
printed brief notes “On Richard 
Rolle’s Lyrics’ and “A New Latin 
MS. of the Ancren Riwle’ (MLR). 
H. R. Patch treats “Some Elements 
in Medieval Descriptions of the 
Otherworld” (PMLA) Sine ae bbe 
Castle of the Body” (SP) C. L. 
Powell gathers together passages 
illustrating the allegdrical conception 
of the body as a world, city, or castle. 
Miss G. G. King discusses “The Vision 
of Thurkill [in Matthew Paris and 
Roger of Wendover] and Saint James 
of Compostella” (RR), and Miss G. 
Schoepperle traces in Celtie literature 
the superstition of “The Washer 
of the Ford” (JHGP). O. F, Emer- 
son in ‘Middle-English Cleanness” 
(PMLA) has added to a rapidly 
growing body of textual commentary. 
Miss C. D’Evelyn, “Piers Plowman in 
Art” (MLN), criticizes an article by 
E. W. Tristram on “Piers Plowman 
in English Wall Painting.” In the 
romance J. Douglas Bruce has com- 
pleted his series of long and valuable 
articles on “The Composition of the 
Old French Prose Lancelot” (RR), 
anl in “Mordrain, Corbenee, and the 
Vulgate Grail Romances” (MLN) 
argues convincingly for the author- 
ship of both romances at Corbie. W. 
A. Nitze has published the first part 
of an article “On the Chronology of 
the Grail Romances” (MP), this 
part being concerned primarily with 
the determination of the date of the 
Perlesvaus as shortly after 1191. A. 
C. L. Brown has also begun a study 
of “The Grail and the English Sir 
Perceval” (ibid.), the first part of 
which is devoted to showing that 
Sir Perceval of Gales is independent 
of Chrétien’s Conte du Graal. “The 
Sources of St. HLrkenwald and The 
Trental of Gregory” (ibid.) by J. R. 


Hulbert, ‘Notes on the Tristan of 
Thomas” (MLR) by R. S. Loomis, 


and “Jacques de Vitry and Boeve de 
Haumtone’ (MLN) by Miss L. A. 
Hibbard are concerned with other 
romances. M. B. Ogle, “Some 
Theories of Irish Literary Influence 
and the Lay of Yonec” (RR), shows 
that there were classical and oriental 
sources from which the materials of 
the Lay could have been derived. T. 
P. Cross discusses the chastity-testing 
mantle in “The Gaelic ‘Ballad of the 
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Mantle’” (J/P). In the field of 
popular poetry H. M. Belden has con- 
sidered the “Folk-Song in -.merica— 
Some Recent Publications” (MLN), 
and H. G. Shearin records versions 
of “Lord Randal in America” (MLR). 
In “King Cnut’s Song and Ballad 
Origins” (MLN) Miss Louise Pound 
raises a question as to its position in 
the development.of the ballad, and in 
“The Ballad and the Dance” (PMLA) 
she attacks the belief that the ballad 
and the song had their origin in the 
dance. Mention may finally be made 
of two more general items in Middle 
English: Miss M. B. Carr’s “Notes 
on a Middle-English Seribe’s Methods” 
(Wisconsin) and the Census of Incu- 
nabula in America, edited by G. 
P. Winship (Bull. New York Public 
Library). 

Chaucerian scholarship has _ pro- 
duced rather slighter results in 1919 
than usual, although there are papers 
of genuine worth to record. Karl 
Young in “Aspects of the Story of 
Troilus and Criseyde” (Wisconsin) 
examines the bearing of the prin- 
ciples of courtly love upon the réle of 
Pandarus and upon Criseyde’s atti- 
tude toward marriage. H. R. Patch 
considers “Troilus upon Predestina- 
tion” (JHGP). H. M._ Ayres, 
“Chaucer and Seneca” (RR), makes 
the most out of the rather slight debt 
Chaucer owes to Seneca, and E. F. 
Shannon, “Chaucer and  Lucan’s 
Pharsalia” (MP), reviews the re- 
corded borrowings from Lucan and 
adds one or two. H. R. Patch writes 
of “Chaucer’s Desert” (MLN) in the 
House of Fame, and W. E. Farnham 
suggests further folk-lore connection 
for “The Fowls in Chaucer’s Parle- 
ment” (Wisconsin). E. F. Amy has 
published a study of The Text of 
Chaucer's Legend of Good Women 
(Princeton). Miss M. Fabin, “On 
Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite” 
(MLN), compares Chaucer’s poem 
with Machaut’s Lai de la Souscie. 
Miss F. M. Grimm investigates the 
Astronomical Lore in Chaucer (Ne- 
braska), and T. O. Wedel studies The 
Medieval Attitude Toward Astrology, 


Particularly in England (Yale). 
Brief notes include O. F. Emerson’s 
“Chaucer’s Opie of Thebes Fyn” 


(MP), containing two instances of 
Chaucer’s familiarity with medieval 


‘ing” 


medicine, and, J. D. Bruce’s note on a 
proverbial expression in the ‘‘Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales” 
(MLN). 

The early drama has received some 
attention. G. R. Coffman has pub- 
lished “The Miracle Play in England: 
Some Records of Presentation, and 
Notes on Preserved Plays’ (SP). 
Karl Young in “A New Version of 
the Peregrinus” (PMLA) prints a 
text from a manuscript in Madrid. 
L. Wann considers “The Influence of 
the French Faree on the Towneley 
Cycle of Miracle Plays” (Trans. Wis. 
Acad.). Miss M. C. Lyle discusses 
The Original' Identity of the York 
and Towneley Cycles (Minnesota), 
and Miss F, H. Miller, “The North- 
ern Passion and the Mysteries” 
(MLN), adduces further parallels 
showing that the author of the York 
passion plays used the Northern Pas- 
sion extensively. 

Modern English Literature (since 
1500).—One of the most useful aids — 
to the study of a poet; if it is prop- 
erly used, is a concordance to his 
works. In A Subject-Index to the 
Poems of Edward Spenser C. H. Whit- 
man has filled a long felt want. A. 
H. Gilbert in “Spenser’s Imitations of 
Ariosto: Supplementary” (PMLA) 
makes additions to those listed by 
Dodge, and W. P. Mustard traces “E. 
K.’s Classical Allusions’ (MLN). 
The same writer offers a few ‘Notes 
on Lyly’s Euphues” (ibid.). S. Hark- 
ness analyzes “The Prose Style of Sir 
Philip Sidney” (Wisconsin). H. E. 
Rollins discusses “The Date, Authors 
and Contents of A Handful of Pleas- 
ant Delights” (JEGP), and J. H. H. 
Lyon has published The New Meta- 
morphosis, Written by J. M., Gent., in 
1600 (Columbia). H. E. Rollins has 
given us an elaborate and comprehen- 
sive study of “The Black-Letter 
Broadside Ballad” (PWLA). and has 
shown, ‘Concerning Bodleian Ms. 
Ashmole 48” (MLN), that it is a 
compilation of much less importance 
than is generally attached to it. He 
has also written at some length of 
“Martin Parker, Ballad-Monger’ 
(MP). Miss E. M. Albright in “Ad 
Imprimendum Solum” (MIN) main- 
tains against Pollard that the expres- 
sion did mean “sole rights to print- 
and not “to printing only” 
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(MLN). 
Library. 

Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
drama are subjects of perennial in- 


Pollard has replied in the 


terest. A. H. Tolman has published 
a series of “Shakespeare Studies” 
(MLN), discussing Shakespeare’s 


supposed references to his marriage, 
the choosing of the caskets, the epic 
character of Henry V, and drunken- 


ness in Shakespeare. He has also 
considered the question, “Why Did 
Shakespeare Create Falstaff?” (PM 


LA), in a suggestive article, which, 
however, illustrates a tendency in 
modern Shakespearean criticism to 
see in each accidental circumstance 
a deep or subtle artistic purpose. 
M. P. Tilley writes on “Shakespeare 
and the Puritan’s ‘Pensive Regard 
for the Well-Bestowal of Time’” 
(JEGP). King John has been issued 
in the Variorum Edition, edited by 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr. EH. E. 
Stoll has published Hamlet: An His- 
t rical and Comparative Study (Min- 
nesota). W. W. Lawrence’s ‘“ The 
Play Scene in Hamlet” (JEPC) 
treats an important and strangely ne- 
glected matter, discussion of which 
has been stimulated by an article of 
W. W. Greg (MLE). H. D. Gray 
examines the purpose of “The Dumb 
Show in Hamlet” (MP), and H. A. 
Doak discusses “Ghosts in Shake- 
speare” (North Dakota). J. D. Rea 
points to the Naufragium, one of 
the colloquies of Erasmus, as “A 
Source for the Storm in The Tempest” 
(MP), and L. Mason records some 
“Stray Notes on Othello” (MLN). 
Tucker Brooke in “Titws Andronicus 
and Shakespeare’ (MLN) attacks a 
paper by H. D. Gray (cf. A. Y. B., 
1917, p. 726), thereby provoking a 
protest from R. M. Alden in “Titus 
Andronicus and Shakespeare Dogmat- 
ics” (ibid.) and a reply by Gray 
(ibid.). T. M. Parrott in “Shakes- 
peare’s Revision of Titus Andronicus” 
(MLR) has also considered the prob- 
lem involyed in this play, deciding 
upon superficial revision by Shakes- 
peare in scenes that he thinks can be 
approximately determined by metri- 
cal tests. J. Q. Adams, ‘Shakes- 
peare, Heywood, and the Classics” 
(MLN), believes that the company 
that joined with the Queen’s men in 
the production of Heywood’s Ages 
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was none other than Shakespeare’s, 
the King’s men. Other Shakespear- 
ean literature includes E. P. Kuhl’s 
“Shakespeare and The Passionate Pil- 
grim” (MLN), A. Morgan’s “What 
Meres Knew About Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets: A Reply to Dr. Carpenter” 
(Cath. World), G. R. Havens’ “The 
Abbé Prévost and Shakespeare” 
(MP), and E. G. Lawrence’s Side- 
lights on Shakespeare. 

Next to Shakespeare Ben Jonson has 
been most popular with the critics. 
J. D. Rea has edited Volpone (Yale) ; 
D. L. Clark discusses the renaissance 
theory of poetry and rhetoric in ‘“The 
Requirements of a Poet: A Note on 
the Sources of Ben Jonson’s Timber, 
“aragraph 130” (MP); L. H. Harris 


considers “Lucan’s Pharsalia and 
Jonson’s Catiline’ (MLN) and “Lo- 
eal Color in Ben Jonson’s Catiline 


and Historical Accuracy of the Play” 


(Class. Philol.); and J. Q. Adams 
has recorded the vicissitudes of “The 
Bones of Ben Jonson” (SP). J. M. 


Steadman, Jr., in “The Dramatization 
of the Robin Hood Ballads” (MP), 
considers the extant plays but not 
those known only by title. Various 
sources and parallels are recorded -in 
B. M. Woodbridge’s “Marlowe and 
Jean de Meung” (MLR), F. L. 
Schoell’s “G. Chapman’s ‘Common- 
place Book’” (MP), E. K. B.’s “Lo- 
crine and the Faerie Queene” (Na- 
tion), and H. F. Schwarz’s “John 
Fletcher and the Gesta Romanorum” 
(MLN).° Heywood’s The Captives, 
or The Lost Recovered has been edited 
by A. C. Judson (Yale), and Massin- 
ger’s Duke of Milan by T. W. Bald- 
win. Lacy Lockert has written of 
“Marston, Webster, and the Decline 
of the Elizabethan Drama” (Sewanee 
Rev.). Theatrical matters have re- 
ceived some consideration. In “The 
Housekeepers of the Globe” (MP) J. 
Q. Adams traces the ownership of the 
various shares from the organization 
of the theater until the building was 
pulled down in 1644. He has also 
east doubt upon the identity of “An 
‘Hitherto Unknown’ Actor of Shakes- 
peare’s Troupe?” (MLN). A. Thaler, 
“Playwrights’ Benefits, and Interior 
Gathering in the Elizabethan Thea- 
ter” (SP), supplements Lawrence’s 
work on these two topics, and G. F. 
Reynolds discusses in an interesting 
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paper “Two Conventions of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage.” (MP). 

Of seventeenth-century writers Mil- 
ton has received most attention. A. 
H. Gilbert has compiled A Geograph- 
ical Dictionary of Milton (Cornell), 
and E. N. S. Thompson has written 
on “Milton’s Knowledge of Geogra- 
phy” (SP). Gilbert has _ studied 
“The Cambridge MS. and Milton’s 
Plan for an Epic” (ibid.) and pointed 
out “A Parallel between Milton and 
Seneca” (MLN). R. E. N. Dodge dis- 
cusses “Theology in Parddise Lost” 
(Wisconsin): G. Sherburn in “The 
Early Popularity of Milton’s Minor 
Poems” (MP) lists chronologically 
the references to the poem down to 
1740; D. H. Stevens considers “The 
Order of Milton’s Sonnets” (MP); 
and J. H. Hanford follows ‘Milton 
and the Return to Humanism” (SP) 
through the ages. Notable books 
have, also been written about the 
English Bible. J. H. Penniman’s A 
Book About the English Bible is the 
most complete discussion. Others in- 
clude W. L. Phelps’ Redding the Bi- 
ble, C. A. Smith’s Keynote Studies in 
Keynote Books of the Bible, and D. 
H. Kyes’ The Literary Style of the 
Prophetic Books of the English Bible. 
S. R. Shafer has traced the. course of 
The English Ode to 1660 (Princeton). 
S. E. Leavitt writes on “Paul Scar- 
ron and English Travesty” (SP). 
H. M. Belden rallies to Dryden’s de- 
fense in “The Authorship of ‘Macfleck- 
noe’”. (MIN). D:; N. Smith} has 
edited a collection of Characters from 
the Histories and Memoirs of the Sev- 
enteenth Century, and J. B. Wharey 
compares “Bunyan’s Holy War and 
the Conflict Type of Morality Play” 
(MIN). In the later drama we may 
mention L. Wann’s “The Oriental in 
Restoration Drama’”’ (Wisconsin), J. 
F. Bradley’s record of borrowing that 
amounts to plagiarism in “Robert 
Baron’s Tragedy of Mirza” (MLN), 
D. Miles’ ‘A Forgotten Hit: The Non- 
juror” (SP), and Miss L. B. Camp- 
bell’s “A History of Costuming on 
the English Stage between 1660 and 
1823” (Wisconsin). 

In the eighteenth century J. M. 
Beatty, Jr., points to ‘Charles 
Churchill’s Treatment of the Couplet” 
(PMLA) as a revolt against the cor- 
-rectness of Pope, and also examines 
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“The Political Satires of Charles 
Churchill” (Trans. Wis. Acad.). C. 
A. Moore discovers “A Predecessor of 
Thomson’s Seasons” (MLN), Miss C. 
Rinaker discusses “Thomas Edwards 
and the Sonnet Revival” (ibid.), and 
H. W. O’Connor “The Narcissa Epi- 
sode in Young’s Night Thoughts” 
(PMLA). G. B. Denton rejects “A 
Stanza Ascribed to Thomas Gray” 
(MP); A. H. R. Fairchild gives us 
an interesting little study of “Robert 
Bloomfield” (SP), a minor eighteenth- 
century poet; and R. C. Whitford goes 
at length into “Satire’s View of Sen- 
timentalism in the Days of George the 
Third” (JEGP). In the eighteenth- 
century novel R. 8. Crane, in “A Note 
on Richardson’s Relation to French 
Fiction” (JfP), has proved Warbur- 
ton’s authorship of the preface 
pointed out by G. C. Macaulay, and 
the unsoundness of Macaulay’s conclu- 
sions ‘based on it. Miss H. S. 
Hughes also discusses “Richardson 
and Warburton” (ibid.). W. Cross” 
in “The Legend of Henry Fielding” 
(Yale Rev.) shows us the real Field- 
ing in contrast with the “bibulous 
spendthrift and libertine of tradi- 
tion.” Other Fielding items include 
“Fielding Notes” (MLN) by C. W. 
Nichols, ‘“Fielding’s Miscellanies” 
(MLR) by J. E.. Wells, and “The 
Covent-Garden Journal  Extraordi- 
nary’ (MLN) by G. E. Jensen. W. 
Kurrelmeyer records “A German Ver- 
sion of Joseph Andrews” (ibid.), and 
Miss H. S. Hughes publishes “Notes 
on  LEighteenth-Century Fictional | 
Translations’ (IP). Mention may 
also be made here of W. Taylor's | 
“The Prose Style of Johnson” (Wis- 
consin), R. F. Jones’ Lewis Theobald: 
His Contribution to English Scholar-— 
ship (Columbia), H. A. Burd’s “Eight 
Unpublished Letters of Joseph Rit- 
son” (Trans. Wis. Acad.), and Miss: 
J. Patton’s The English Village: A 
Literary Study, 1750-1850. 

The romantic revival in English lit- 
erature has received considerable at- 
tention. F. B. Snyder offers “Notes: 
on Burns’s First Volume” (JP). 
Lane Cooper writes on “Wordsworth’s, 
Knowledge of Plato” (MLN), Miss 
M. Mead on ‘“Wordsworth’s Eye”) 
(PMLA), and A. Beatty on “Joseph 
Faweett:“The Art of War. Its Rela- 
tion to the Early Development of 
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William Wordsworth” (Wisconsin). 

A. W. Crawford, “On Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner” (MLN), suggests 
that the poem was a criticism of the 
spiritual Teebleness of the church of 
his day. Miss A. D. Snyder discusses 
The Critical Principles of the Recon- 
ciliation of Opposites as Employed by 
Coleridge (Michigan), and J. H. Han- 
ford considers “Coleridge as a Philo- 
logian” (MP). Miss M. R. Thayer 
writes on “Keats: The Eve of St. 
Mark” (MLN), and A. Harvey has 
published a volume on _ Shelley’s 
Elopement. S. C. Chew in “The Cén- 
tenary of Don Juan” (Am. Jour. 
Philol.) gives a bibliographical sur- 
vey of the poem and its many sequels. 
He has also reviewed ‘‘The Pamphlets 
of the Byron Separation” (MLN). 
J. W. Draper’s “The Social Satires of 
Thomas Love Peacock” (MLN) and 
notes by E. Bureta and M. ‘A. Bu- 
chanan on “Spanish Ballads Trans- 
lated by Southey” (MLN) | should 
also be recorded. 

“Rossetti Studies” have been pub- 
lished by A. E. Trombly (South At- 
lantic Quart.), and “Festus and The 
Blessed Damozel” (MLN), by A. D. 
McKillop, records Rossetti’s indebt- 


-edness to the former poem. W. B. D.| 


Henderson has written on Swinburne 
and Landor: A Study of Their Spir- 
itual Relationship and Its Effect on 
Swinburne’s Moral and Poetical De- 
velopment. Miss A. T. Harding com- 
bines “Shelley’s Adonais and Swin- 
burne’s Ave Atque Vale” (Sewanee 
Rev.). Miss M. E. Mead has pub- 
lished A Catalogue of The Dr. Samuel 
A. Jones Carlyle Collection (Michi- 
gan). FF. W. Roe considers “Ruskin 
and the Sense of Beauty” (Wiscon- 
sin), and W. F. De Moss traces ‘‘An 
American Influence on John Ruskin” 
(ibid). G. B. Denton, “Herbert Spen- 
eer and the Rhetoricians” (PMLA), 
finds wholesale borrowings ih The 
Philosophy of Style. In the novel O. 
F. Emerson prints “Two Notes on 
Jane Austin” (JEGP), R. B. John- 
son has gathered together a collection 
of essays on The Women Novelists and 
Miss M. Tomlinson has written on 
“The Beginnings of George Eliot’s 
Art” (Sewanee Rev.). R. EH. Burton 
has prepared Dickens: How to Know 
Him, and W. C. Phillips has pub- 
lished Dickens, Reade and Collins, 
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Sensation Novelists. A Study in the 
Conditions and Theories of Novel 
Writing in Victorian England (Co- 
lumbia). Lane Cooper has done a 
very difficult piece of annotating in 
his edition of Meredith’s Hssay on 
Comedy, and O. J. Campbell consid- 
ers “Some Influences of Meredith’s 
Philosophy upon His Fiction” (Wis- 


consin). Miss R. D. Cornelius dis- 
cusses “The Clearness of Henry 
James” (Sewanee Rev.), and W. B. 


Cairns, “Character Portrayal in the 
Work of Henry James” (Wisconsin). 
H. Maynadier throws “A Brick at a 
New Literary Idol’ (Sewanee Rev.), 
namely, Samuel Butler’s Way of All 
Flesh. A volume on recent litera- 
ture is J. W. Cunliffe’s English Lit- 
erature during the Last Half Century. 
R. N. Whiteford discusses Motives 
in English Fiction, A. Mordell, The 
Brotic Motive in Literature, and J. 
F. L. Raschen, “Earlier and Later 
Versions of the Friendship Theme” 
(IP), part one being concerned with 
the Damon and Pythias story. Styl- 
istic matters are treated in W. 
Strunk’s The Elements of Style, H. 
L. Creek’s “Philosophies of Style” 
(JEGP), P. Seiberth’s “The Rhythm- 
ical Line” (ibid.), M. W. Croll’s ‘‘The 
Cadence of English Oratorical Prose” 
(SP), and Miss A. L. F. Snell’s 
“Notes on the Form of The Dynasts” 
(PMLA), a continuation of studies 
listed in the YEAR Boox for 1918 (p. 
771). Miss A. R. Burr’s The Auto- 
biography, Lane Cooper’s “The Mak- 
ing and the Use of a Verbal Concord- 
ance” (Sewanee Rev.), L. M. Price’s 
English-German Literary Influences 
(California), and W. B. Cairns’ Brit- 
ish Oriticism of American Writings, 
1783-1815 (Wisconsin), are miscel- 
laneous titles requiring mention. G. 
P. Baker has published an authorita- 
tive book on Dramatic Technique, L. 
B. Roland has specialized on The 
Technique of the One-Act Play, and 
B. H. Clark has collected an anthol- 
ogy of Huropean Theories of the 
Drama. CC, KE. Whitmore examines 
“The Nature of Tragedy” (PMLA) 
and formulates “A Definition of 
Lyric” (ibid). In comparative lit- 
erature Miss R. I. Goldmark’s Studies 
in the Influence of the Classics on 
English Literature (Columbia), Miss 
E. Nitchie’s Virgil and the English 
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Poets (ibid.), and Miss M. L. Lilly’s 
The Georgic: A Contribution to the 
Study of the Vergilian Type of Di- 
dactic Poetry (Hesperia) are all dis- 
sertations on the relation of English 
literature to the classics. One of the 
most important of recent books is J. 
L. Lowes’ Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry, a collection of lectures deliv- 
ered originally at the Lowell Insti- 
tute. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


DantexL B. SHUMWAY 


German Literature—Although the 
armistice with Germany has existed 
for over a year there has been no sign 
of renewed interest in German litera- 
ture in the popular magazines. The 
scientific periodicals contain, as usual, 
many interesting articles. In the 
field of the drama the Poet Lore 
translations still continue to acquaint 
the people of this country with the 
best in modern German literature; 
thus, Hofmannsthal’s Madonna Dian- 
ora, MHUartleben’s Hanna Jagert, 
Kleist’s Feud of the Schroffensteins, 
and Hebbel’s Maria Magdelena have 
been translated for this series and 
published (Badger). In addition, 
translations of Schnitzler’s (Gallant 
Cassian (Phillips, LeRoy) and Sud- 
ermann’s Silent Mill (Brentano) 
have been issued. The life and 
Works of Friedrich Hebbel _ by 
T. M. Campbell is also announced 
(Badger). In the field of literary 
criticism J. H. Randall discusses the 
“Problem of Wilbrandt’s Meister von 
Palmyra” (Mod. Philol., June, 1919). 
A number of interesting articles have 
appeared on Goethe. Julius Goebel 
presents “Reminiscences of Plato in 
Goethe’s Faust (Jour. Bngl. and Ger. 
Philol., April, 1919). John A. Walz 
gives a new interpretation of the fig- 
ures hovering over the place of execu- 
tion in the brief scene, Nacht, Offen 
Feld, of Faust (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
May, 1919). M. J. Rudwin in an ar- 
ticle ‘Des Teufels Schépferrolle bei 
Goethe” (Neophilologus, iv, 319) 
traces the idea of the devil doing cre- 
ative work. back to the Gnostics and 
shows that Goethe obtained it from 
Arnold and Jacob Bohme. Wm. C. 
‘Cooper treats the “Revision and Com- 


Jan., 


pletion of Tasso” (Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc.) W. Kurrelmeyer in an ar- 
ticle entitled ““A Contemporary Crit- 
icism of Schiller’s’ Riiuber (Jowr. 
Engl. and Ger. Philol., Jan., 1919) 
reviews a criticism of this play, which 
appeared in 1783 and which had hith- 
erto escaped the notice of biographers 
and literary critics. He suggests 
that the unknown author was J. J. 
Gerstenberg, the well known trans- 
lator of Shakespeare. 

In the field of fiction the most im- 
portant publication is that of the 
life of the medieval rogue, Tyl Ulen- 
spiegel in the Land of Flanders and 
Elsewhere, a novel written originally 
by C. T. DeCoster in Dutch but deal- 
ing with a German subject. In this 
ease the translation was made from 
the French version by Geoffrey Whit- 
with (McBride). An excellent Ger- 
man translation has existed for a 
number of years. An article dealing 
with the same subject will be found 
in the Nineteenth Century for Jan- 
uary under the title, “Legende de 
Thyl Uylenspiegel, Legend of Old 
Flanders.’’ A well written essay by 
HA. J. Weigand attempts an interpre- 
tation of Heine’s odd work, Das Buch 
LeGrand (Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., 
1919), calling it a satirical Aris- 
tophanie comedy. Martin Schiitze 
continues his “Studies in the Mind of 
Romanticism by discussing the de- 
termining factors in the action and 
structure of Kleist’s dramas (Mod. 
Philol., June, 1919). O: Walzel, 
“Die kiinstlerische Form der deutsch- 
en Romantik”’ (Neophilologus, iv), 
treats the artistic theories of the ro- 


manticists. D. FEF. Passmore  dis- 
cusses Gutekow’s Short Stories 
(Banta). 


In the field of the lyrie a short ar- 
ticle in the Literary Digest of March 
29 gives a survey of German poems 
appearing during the war and em- 
phasizes the growing importance of 
Stefan Georg. Jessie Lemont has 
made a faithful and quite successful 
translation of the modern German ly- 
ricist Rainer Maria Rilke (T. C. 
Wright), and Martin Schiitze apropos 
of this translation speaks of the same 
poet as one of the lyrical gem mak- 
ers of Germany at present (Dial, 
May, 1919). The beautiful lyrics 
of Walther von der Vogelweide, which 
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never grow old have been englished 
by Frank Betts (Longmans). An 
admirable study of Paul Gerhardt as 
a Hymn Writer and His Inflwence 
on English Hymnody from the pen of 
T. S. Hewett has been issued (Yale 
Univ. Press). The “Humor of Wil- 
helm Busch” is the subject of an ar- 
ticle by T. C. von Stockum (WNeophil- 
ologus, iv). 

In older literature there deserve 
mention the publication of the Middle 
High German poem Von dem Jiing- 
sten Tage by L. C. Willoughby (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press) and the ‘Metrical 
Study of Georg Rudolf Weckerlin” 
(Hesperia, No. 10.) Although phi- 
losophy is not usually treated in this 
article, one is tempted to mention the 
excellent work of Wm. Salter on 
Nietzsche, the Thinker (Holt), which 
is by far the best book in English on 
this much discussed philosopher. 

German Philology.—the articles in 
the field of German philology all con- 
cern themselves this year with word 
studies. F. A. Wood, “Germanic Ety- 
mologies” (Jlod. Lang. Notes, April, 
1919), traces the etymology of 18 dif- 
ferent words. W. Kurrelmeyer, “Ger- 
man Lexicography’ (ibid., May, 
1919), gives early occurrences of 12 
different military loan words in Ger- 
man, the same scholar also discusses 
“Contributions to German Lexicogra- 
phy from the Translation of Heinrich 
von Eppendorff,” of the sixteenth cen- 
tury (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc.). 
Aaron Schaffer treats the “Hebrew 
Words in Gryphius’ Elorribilicribifax 
(Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol.). In 
the field of syntax J. Alexis published 
a Study of the German Relative in 
the Highteenth Century (Banta), M. 
Diez treats Analogical Tendencies in 
the German Substantive (Univ. of 
Texas), and F. W. Pierce, in ‘The 
German Adjective and the Use of the 
Umlaut in its Comparison” (Mod. 
Lang. Jour., Feb., 1919), presents a 
useful tabulation of the different 
elasses of adjectives. 

German Texts and Teaching.—In 
the field of German texts and teach- 
ing nothing of special importance has 
appeared. M. L. Perrin and Joel 
Hathaway have prepared an edition 
of Baumbach’s popular tale Der 
Schwiegersohn (C. E. Merrill). Two 
tales of Johanna Spyri, Beim Weid- 


enjoseph and Moni der Geissbub, have 
been issued (Scott), and the same 
author’s famous child’s tale Heidi has. 
been published (Saalfield). T. B. 
Hewett and H. A. Farr prepared a 
little volume of German for the Amer- 
ican Soldier (New Haven, Whitlock). 
Philip S. Allen published a practical 
German course, German Without a 
Teacher (Drake). 

German-American Relations,— 
Clement Vollmer has written an ex- 
cellent study of the American Novel 
in Germany from 1871-1913 (Ameri- 
cana Germanica Press), and lL. M. 
Price has published a full and valu- 
able bibliography of all works dealing 
with the Influence of English on Ger- 
man Literature (Univ. of Cal.) 

Scandinavian.—In _ the ee 
Scandinavian field the American 
Scandinavian Review contains, as us- 
ual, many translations of stories and 
poems from Scandinavian languages, 
as well as articles on the various 
Scandinavian countries. In the Swed- 
ish field the most important publi- 
cation is the translation of Selma 
Lagerléf’s powerful novel Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga, by Lillie Tudeer, for the 
American Scandinavian Foundation. 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the gripping story by the same 
authoress, The Girl of the Marshcroft, 
is being exhibited as a motion-picture 
film by the International Press Asso- 
ciation. Anna Olsson’s stories for 
children have been published under 
the title Angelus Gdava (Augustana 
Book Co.). 

In the Norwegian field the-most im- 
portant publication is the translation 
of Johan Bojer’s strong novel, The 
Great Hunger, by W. J. C. Worster 
and C. Archer. It is a story of the 
struggles of a boy of the lower classes 
much like Frenssen’s Jérn Uhl. Bjérn- 
sen’s play En Fallit has been edited 
with an introduction and notes by 
J. A. Holvik (Augsburg Publ. Co.). 
In the field of research Wm. H. Eller 
has written an able study, Ibsen in 
Germany, 1870-1900, for the series 
“Studies in Literature” (Badger). 
A, LeRoy Andrews in a short article, 
“Further Influences upon Ibsen’s Peer 
Gynt” (Jour. Engl. and Ger. Philol., 
Jan., 1919) speaks of the indirect in- 
fluence of Goethe’s Faust through Hei- 
berg’s Hn Sael efter Déden, 
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Dutch.—In the Dutch field much 
more activity is to be noted than us- 
ual. B. K. Kuiper has translated 
into. Dutch Blasco Ibanez’ famous 
novel, The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, under the title, De Vier 
Paardey wit Openbaring (Eerdmann 
& Sevensma). The same firm has 
also published two stories from the 
life of the Frisian people, De jonker 
van Sterrenburg and Mooie Marie by 
G. I. van der Ploeg. Wouter Nijhoff 
and M. E. van Kronenberg have pre- 
pared a Nederlandsche Bibliogra- 
phie from 1500-1540 (Stechert). M. 
Goodman has treated of the Dutch 
and English on the Hudson (Yale 
Univ. Press) and B. K. Kuiper of the 
Dutch in the United States under the 
title Ons Opmaken en Bouwen (Kerd- 
mann & Sevensma). Ancther volume 
in the Dutch language containing a 
wealth of material for use at festi- 
vals and lectures, ete., has been is- 
sued by the same firm under the title 
Voor Onze Feesten, Voordrachten en 
Samenspraken. It was compiled by 
A. Meyer. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


Grorce L. HAMILTON 


French.—The aftermath of the war 
is as unfavorable to scientific research 
as the war itself. Since we have not 
suffered the loss of some of the most 
promising of our younger scholars, as 
is the case of the European nations, 
if we have the men, we shall have the 
occasion in the future to make more 
serious contributions to erudition, in 
Romance scholarship as in other fields, 
than in the past. 

In the year 1919 the most extensive 
and original work of American Ro- 
mance scholars has been done in the 
field of Old-French literature. T. A. 
Jenkins in writing ‘On alleged Anglo- 
Normanisms in the Oxford Roland 
(Mod. Philol., xvi, 369) has made an 
important contribution to the lan- 
guage and date of the best of the 
French epics. In his “The Descend- 
ants of Ganelon—and of Others” 
(Rom. Rev., x, 149) G. L. Hamilton 
has shown how a general trait be- 
comes individualized in certain prom- 
inent characters. Elizabeth S. Tyler 
in her Notes on the Chaneun de Wil- 
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lame (ibid., ix, 396) makes some use- 
ful suggestions on the poem of which 
she has brought out a very convenient 
edition (Oxford Uniy. Press). Laura 
A. Hibbard in a note on “Jacques de 
Vitry and Boeve de Haumstone,? 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxiv) shows how 
an episode in the adventures of a 
Crusader has been utilized in more 
than one French epic. KE. S. Sheldon 
makes some cautious suggestions in 
his “Notes on TFoerster’s Edition of 
Ivain” (Rom. Rev., x, 233), while in 
writing on the date of “Jle and Ga- 
leron” (Mod. Philol., xvii, 383) he 
shows reason! to discredit the early 
date of 1167-8, assigned to this work 
of Gautier d’Arras. J. D. Bruce con- 
tinues and completes his learned re- 


searches on “The Composition of 
the Old French Lancelot,” (Rom. 
Rev, 1x, 3533. x, 48,97). and) aa 


a note on “Mordrain, Corbenic, and 
the Vulgar Grail Romances” (Jod. 
Lang. Notes, xxxiv, 385) he discusses 
the sources and names ‘Of certain epi- 
sodes in the connected group of Ar- 
thurian romances. In the first of his 
articles “On the Chronology of the 
Grail Romances, I. The Date of the 
Perlesvaus” (Mod. Philol., xvii, 151) 
W. A. Nitze. undertakes to establish 
definitely his thesis of the early date 
of one of these works, while in his 
“Eric’s Treatment of Enide’” (Rom. 
Rev., x, 26) he clings vigorously to 
his own opinion on the motive of 
Chrétien de Troies’ work. A. L. C. 
Brown in “The Grail and the English 
Sir Perceval” (Mod. Philol., xvi, 553, 
xvii, 261) throws new light on the 
independent origin of the English 
poem on the same theme. R. Loomis 
throws light upon medieval literary 
themes through his iconographical 
studies, for which he is so well pre- 
pared, in his “Notes on the Tristan of 
Thomas” (Mod. Lang. Rev., xiv, 38) 
and his “Allegorical Siege in the Art 
of the Middle Ages” (Am. Jour. 
Archeol., xxiii, 255), while R. T. Hill 
undertakes to present a eritical text 
of “La Vie de Sainte Buphrosine” 
(Rom. Rev., x, 159, 191), and Alma 
de L: Le Due writes on “The Pastoral 
Theme in French Literature in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries” 
(Mod. Lang. Rev., xiv, 398). While 
T. P. Cross in his article on “The Gae- 
lic Ballad of the Mantle” (ibid., xvi, 
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649) emphasizes the fact that the 
most primitive motive appears in 
modern Celtic versions as showing a 
Celtic source of a widely diffused tra- 
dition found in French works of an 
early date, M. G. Ogle in his “Some 
Theories of Irish Literary Influence 
and the Lay of Yonec” (Rom. Rev., x, 
123) shows how world-wide is an- 
other tale which some scholars find 
purely Celtic. M. Fabin, writing “On 
Chaucer’s Anelida and Arcite” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxxiv, 266), wishes to 
show the indebtedness of the English 
poet to Machant’s Lai de la Souscie. 
Héléne J. Harvitt shows the high 
regard in which “Hugues Salel, Poet 
and Translator” (Mod. Philol., xvi, 
595) was held by his contemporaries, 
if he is only remembered by students 
of the Renaissance as a translator of 
the Iliad. R. G. Usher in writing on 
“Francis Bacon’s Knowledge of Law 
French” (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxxiv, 
28) throws light on our information 
about ithe schooling of a great man 
and the continued survival of the bas- 
tard form of Norman French among 
English lawyers as late as the seven- 
teenth century. H.C. Lancaster adds 
to our knowledge of Jodille and Colet 
in a note in the Romanic Review (x, 
173), and A. G. H. Spiers has a sug- 
gestive article on ‘“Corneille’s Poly- 
euctit Technically Considered” (Mod. 
Lang. Rev., xiv, 44). H. Ashton in 
“The Confession of the Princess of 
Cléves” elucidates further an episode 
of Le Princesse de Cleves of Mme. de 
Ja Fayette, based on an episode in the 
life of Mme. de Montespan. S. E. 
Lett in writing on “Paul Scarron and 
English Travesty” (Univ. of N. C. 
Studies in Philol., xvi, 108) points 
out how inferior is the type of litera- 
ture produced in England at the close 
of the seventeenth century in imita- 
tion of French works of the same char- 
acter. W. Kurrelmeyer in a study on 
“the Source of Wieland’s Don Sylvio 
(Mod. Philol., xvi, 637) shows how 
largely the German writer is indebted 
to a French fairy romance of the 
eighteenth century in one of his 
works, and the same author has also 
shown his indebtedness to the most 
famous of French picaresque novels 
for names, episodes, and even verbal 
phrases in a note on “Gil Blas, and 
Don Sylvio” (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
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xxxiv, 78).. R. S. Crane in “A Note 
on Richardson’s Relation to French 
Fiction” (Mod. Philol., xvi, 495) 
shows that the English novelist was 
not indebted to any French models, 
however much such an influence may 
be instanced, as is shown by Helen S. 
Hughes in her “Notes on Highteenth- 
Century Fictional Translation” (ibid., 
xvii, 225). Irving 8S. Babbitt’s his- 
torical and critical study on Rous- 
seau and Romanticism (Houghton, 
Mifflin), is as well informed, as sug- 
gestive, and as irritating as his ear- 
lier valuable works on modern French 
literature. G. Chinard makes a 
further contribution to his studies on 
the sources of Chateaubriand in the 
introduction and notes to his edition 
of Les Natchez, Livres I and II (Univ. 
of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Philol., vii, 


201), and W. Girard in the comple- 
tion of his work, of special interests 
to Americans, “Du transcendantal- 


isme considéré sous son aspect social’ 
(2bid., 1) devotes most of his space 
to discuss the French origins of the 
movement. A. R. Nykl in a note on 
“The Talisman in Balsoc’s Peau de 
Chagrin” (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxiv, 
479) shows how the great novelist 
thought his readers would be even 
more ignorant than himself in his 
treatment of the object around which 
one of his most widely read stories 
centers, and P. F. Baum, writing on 
“The Young Man Betrothed to a 
Statue” (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
xxxiv, 523) sets forth the long pedi- 
gree of the theme of one of Merimée’s 
stories, Venus @ Iile. 8. P. Shanks 
in his book on Anatole France gives a 
well written sketch and appreciation 
of the life and work of the greatest of 
contemporary French authors. M. M. 
Dondo under the title of “Vers libre” 
(Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xxxiv) dis- 
cusses the rhymical values of the 
work of the apostles of this advanced 
school of poetry. A. G. J. Spiers in 
his paper on “An Ill-Advised Criti- 
cism of Cyrano de Bergerac” (Univ. 
of N. C. Studies in Philol., xvi, 102) 
takes up the cause of Rostand against 
the most severe of his critics, Magne, 
who has impugned the accuracy of 
the historical details of this cele- 
brated drama. 

Spanish.—G. T. Northrup in an ar- 
ticle on “The Imprisonment of King 
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Garcia” (Mod. Philol., xvii, 393) 
traces the evolution in literature of 
the fate of the hapless King of Gali- 
cia, who died in 1090. R. Sehevill in 
his volumes on Cervantes in the Se- 
ries of “Master Spirits of Literature” 
(Duffield), has given us a well consid- 
ered and readable account of the life 
and work of the greatest of Spanish 
authors. J. L. Perrin in his article 
on “Don Garcia de Mendoza in Ercil- 
Ja’s Araucana” (Rom. Rev., ix, 430) 
shows the part played by the hero in 
this, the first work of literary merit 
written on the Western Hemisphere. 
S. G. Morley continues his studies on 
the versification of the Spanish poets 
in his ‘Studies in Spanish Dramatic 
Versification of the Siglo de Oro, 
Alarcon and Moreto” (Univ. of Cal. 
Publ. in Mod. Philol., vii, 130), and 
in the same publications we find two 
interesting articles on nineteenth-cen- 
tury writers, one (ibid. 87) by 
Elizabeth McGuire, “A Study of the 
Writing of D. Mariano José de 
Larra, 1809-1837,” in which particu- 
lar attention is given to the indebted- 
ness of this justly popular writer to 
French models, and the other, in 
which more than justice is done to 
the minor novelist and reactionary, | 


Francisco Navarro Villoslado, by Bea- 
trice Q. Cornish (ibid., 1). 
Italian.—A. H. Krappe in a note 
on “The Legend of the Glove” (Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxxiv, 16) adds some- 
thing to our knowledge of the story, 
of Italian literary origin which was 
the basis of Schiller’s “Der Hand- 
schuh” but is better known to English 
readers in the forms of Leigh Hunt 
and Browning.- E. Goygio has gath- 
ered some notes on the study of Ital- 
ian in this country in his “Dawn of 
Italian Culture in America” (Rom. 
Rev., x, 250). E. H. Tuttle contin- 
ues to make suggestions which throw 
light upon various individual pho- 
netic phenomena in his ‘Hispanic 
Notes: Azarilaziago; B for U” 
(Rom. Rev., x, 170), while in his 
studies on ‘‘Vowel-Breaking in South- 
ern France” (JMod. Philol., xvi, 585) 
and “Notes on Romanic Speech-His- 
tory (Mod. Lang. Rev., xiv, 105), 
he shows a capacity for dealing with 
more general linguisti¢ principles in 
a way that attracts attention. O. M. 
Johnston follows the historical de- 
velopment of a French syntactical 
phrase in his note on ‘‘Que for Jusqwa 


ce que with Atendre” (Mod. Lang. 


Notqs, xxxiv, 282). 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


GREEK LITERATURE 
WiLtiaAmM ARTHUR HEIDEL 


Owing to conditions arising from 
the war certain books that should 
have received attention earlier can 
only now be noticed; others already 
published have not yet come to hand 
and report of them must be post- 
poned. ‘The publication of a second 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Van 
Leenwen’s Huchiridium Dictiones Hpi- 


cae (Leyden, Sigthoff, 1918) is to 
be heartily welcomed. 
The Greek dramatists have, as 


usual, claimed a large share of the 
attention of writers. A welcome lit- 
tle volume gives The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes as played by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, in a Greek text based 
on that of the Oxford Classical Texts 
and in the excellent translation into 
English verse, reprinted by permis- 


sion, by R. Y. Tyrrele (Oxford Univ. 


Press, 1914). Studies in Greek Trag- 
edy by Louise E. Matthaei (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1918), founded on 
lectures given at Newnham College, 
devotes separate chapters to the 
Prometheus Bound of Aischylus, to 
the Jon, Hippolytus, and Hecuba of 
Iuripides, and to the use of accident 
in plots. These studies are brightly 
phrased and well considered, being in 
fact a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of dramatic literature. 
Two volumes of the “Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy” should not be overlooked in this 
connection, namely, Miss Pearl C. Wil- 
son’s treatment of Wagner's Dramas 
and Greek Tragedy, and Wm. S. Mes- 
ser’s The Dream in Homer and Greek 
Tragedy. The latter particularly 
adds not a little to our knowledge of 
poetic technique in a matter hitherto 
hardly corSidered. The Crimes of 
the Oedipodean Cycle, by Henry New- 
pher Bowman (Badger, 1918), is of 
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some slight value, which is, however, 
in no way related to the chief interest 
of the author, for his purpose was to 
apply the principles of Freud to the 
interpretation of these myths. One 
may recognize a certain degree of 
_truth in the Freudian analysis of 
dreams without sharing Mr. Bow- 
man’s enthusiasm for Dr. Abraham’s 
Dreams and Myths or believing that 
this kind of study is likely to shed 
much light on the Greek dramatists. 
A consideration of “The Heracles 
Myth and Its Treatment by Eurip- 
ides,” by G. L. Hendrickson, deserves 
to be ranked with Miss Matthaei’s 
studies. It is one of the Classical 
Studies in Honor of Charles Forster 
Smith (see also Latin Literature, in- 
fra), written by his colleagues (Univ. 
of Wisconsin, 1919). The same vol- 
ume contains papers on “The Source 
of Herodotus’ Knowledge of Arta- 
bazus,” by A. G. Laird, and “A Study 
of Pindar,” by Annie M. Pitman, be- 
sides an interesting discussion of cer- 
tain Favum papyri, under the title of 
“An Egyptian Farmer,’ by W. L. 
Westermann. 

Translations of various Greek 
works have appeared, chiefly in the 
Loeb Classical Library (Putnam). 
Here it is a pleasure to record that 
Professor Perrin has so promptly 
completed the sixth and seventh vol- 
umes of his admirable translation of 
Plutareh’s Lives. Dewing offers the 
third volume of Procopius; C. D. 
Adams gives a worthy rendering of 
The Speeches of Alschines; and G. 
W. Butterworth translates three es- 
says of Clement of Alexandria. The 
first volume of Xenophon’s Hellen- 
ica, containing Books I-V, by C. L. 
Brownson, is measurably faithful 
but hardly to be commended as a 
model; and the version of Pausanias 
by W. H. S. Jones, of which the 
first volume has appeared. cannot 
be regarded as superior to Iraz- 
er’s, though this instalment gives 
promise of an excellent and handy edi- 
tion of that important author. Se- 
lected Essays of Plutarch, Vol. II, 
by A. O. Prickard (Clarendon Press, 
1918), contains in a charming Eng- 
lish translation a number of import- 
ant treatises, such as that “On the 
Genius of Socrates,” the three ‘“Pyth- 
ian Dialogues.” and that “On Delay in 


Divine Punishment.” F. M. K. Fos- 
ter’s English Translations from the 
Greek (Columbia Uniy. Press, 1918) 
gives a bibliographical survey of real 
interest and value to the student of 
classical ‘influences in English litera- 
ture. A book on this subject, The 
Classical Influence in English Litera- 
ture im the Nineteenth Century and 
Other Essays and Notes, by William 
Chislett, Jr. (Stratford Co., 1918), is 
too sketchy and inadequate to be of 
great service. Rarely does one find so 
delightfully sane an exposition of the 
claims and possibilities of classical 
studies as in the charmingly written 
essay, entitled Religio Grammatici: 
The Religion of a Man of Letters, de- 
livered by Gilbert Murray as the 
presidential address to the (British) 
Classical Association (Houghton, Mif- 
flin, 1918). Whe History of Religions, 
by E. W. Hopkins, (Macmillan, 
1918), contains an interesting chap- 
ter (xxii) on “Greek Religion.” W. 
R. Halliday’s Greek Divination (Mac- 
millan, 1913) is a valuable study, 
though incomplete, and should have 
been noticed earlier in this series of 
reviews of Greek literature. 

Pagan Ideas of Immortality during 
the Early Roman Empire, the Inger- 
soll Lecture (1918) by C. H. Moore 
(Harvard Uniy. Press, 1918), pre- 
sents a elear sketch of an interesting 
subject without giving a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin or associa- 
tions of these ideas. A work of cap- 
ital importance is Ernest Barker’s 
treek Political Thory—Plato and his 
Predecessors (Methuen, 1918). The 
emphasis on Plato’s Laws is especially 
to be commended. LL. W. Hopkinson’s 
Creek Leaders (Houghton, Mifflin, 
1918) contains 11 biographical 
sketches which may be recommended 
to teachers of Greek history for col- ' 
lateral reading. T. R. Glover’s From 
Pericles to Philip (Macmillan, 1917) 
treats in an exceptionally vivid way 
the main events of the greatest pe- 
riod of Greek history. The book 
will prove to be of equal interest to 
the general reader and to the his- 
torian. The Platonism of Philo Ju- 
deus, by J. H. Billings (Univ. Chi- 
cago Press, 1919), a dissertation of 
distinct value, discusses exhaustively 
a subject debated for centuries. The 
Biblical Antiquities of Philo, now 
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first translated from the old Latin 
version by M. R. James (Macmillan, 
1917), is in fact a pseudonym, for it 
has no relation to Philo. Neverthe- 
less it is a most valuable addition to 
our resources for the study of the 
Jewish background of early Chris- 
tianity. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, to whose sup- 
port we owe this publication, gives 
us two other works of equal interest 
in good English versions: St. Di- 
onysius of Alexandria; Letters and 
Treatises, by E. L. Feltoe, and the 
Lausiae History of Palladius, by W. 
K. Lowther Clarke. The former will 
interest students of Epicurus, the lat- 
ter those who study -early monastic- 
ism. 

We have yet to mention three vol- 
umes which more than any of those 
listed above reflect honor on classical 
scholarship in America. Two of 
these should have received earlier no- 
tice, The Old Testament Manuscripts 
in the Freer Collection and The New 
Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection, both edited by Henry A. 
Sanders of the University of Michi- 
gan (Maemillan, 1917, 1918). Not 
only are these Greek manuscripts of 
great interest in connection with the 
tradition of the texts, but the work 
of the editor is so entirely adequate 
to his subject that it will occur to 
no one to begrudge him the excep- 
tional privilege he has enjoyed of giv- 
ing to the world publications of such 
importance. Another work of some- 
what similar character is Aristotelis 
Meteorologicorum Libri Quattiuor. 
Recensuit indicem verborum addidit 
F. H,. Fobes (1919). . The editor after 
elaborate preparation and detailed 
preliminary publication of the results 
of studies in the manuscript tradition 
of the Meteorologica of Aristotle now 
gives us a model critical edition of 
the text, which is sure to be the stan- 
dard for many years to come. The 
Aristotelian treatise is in fact one 
of the most important documents for 
the historian of Greek science in its 
earlier stages, and he is bound to use 
this edition with a confidence he could 
not have in those of Bekker and 
Ideler, which are based on a far more 
limited knowledge of the manuscript 
tradition. One cannot refrain from 
thanking the syndics of the Harvard 
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University Press for the worthy pub- 
lication of so excellent a work. 


LATIN LITERATURE 
CHARLES INAPP 


It is again possible to record 
studies in Lucretius and Vergil. C. 
Hi. Herford is author of an interesting 
lecture on The Poetry of Lucretius 
(Longmans). M. 8S. Slaughter well 
discusses ‘Lucretius, the Poet of Sci- 
ence,” in Classical Studies in Honor of 
Charles Forster Smith (see below). 
C. Knapp in “An Analysis of Lu- 
eretius, De Rerum Natura I-III,” 
(Class. Weekly, xiii) aims to help. 
students to follow Lucretius’ thought 
and the workings of his mind; a by- 
product of the paper is its proof that 
transpositions of Lucretius’ verses 
from the places they oceupy in the 
manuscripts is unsound procedure. 
G. D. Hadzsits discusses carefully 
“Lueretius as a Student of Roman 
Religion” (Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
xlix). H. R. Fairclough has com- 
pleted his translation of Vergil (Loeb 
Classical Library) with a rendering 
of Aeneid, vii-xii and of all.the poems 
in the “Appendix Vergiliana.” W. 
Warde Fowler continues his masterly 
studies in Vergil with a volume en- 
titled The Death of Turnus: Observa- 
tions on the Twelfth Book of the 
“Mdeneid” (Longmans). A very use- 
ful book is Vergil and the English 
Poets by Elizabeth Nitchie (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press). 

Every study that deals at all care- 
fully with the earliest remains of 
Latin writing is welcome. Such a 
study is T. Frank, “The Columna 
Rostrata of C.. Duilius”’ (Class. 
Philol., xiv). Admitting the charge 
that the epitaph as we have it is too 
fulsome and rhetorical to be attrib-— 
uted to the. Romans themselves in 
260 B.c., a score of years before Latin 
literature can fairly be said to begin, 
Frank accounts for these characteris- 
ties by supposing that, in the absence 
of Roman models, Duilius naturally — 
adopted the style of the Greek honor- 
ifie inscriptions to be seen in every 
city of Sicily. He thinks the in- 
scription goes back to 260 B.0., but 
that, about-150 B.c., some one filled 
out certain illegible places in the or- 
thography of that day. Our extant 
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version is due to a second restoration 
made in the early Empire. (See also 
Indo-European Philology, infra.) 

In Classical Philology (xiv) H. W. 
Prescott published the sixth of a se- 
ries of papers on “The Antecedents of 
Hellenistic Comedy,” criticizing the 
methods of modern students of Roman 
comedy (Plautus and Terence) and 
questioning the processes by which 
they seek to prove the dependence of 
that comedy on Euripides. C. Knapp 
(Class. Philol., xiv) discusses “Refer- 
ences to Plays, Players, and Play- 
wrights in Plautus and Terence,” and 
also (Am. Jour. Philol., xv). “Refer- 
ences to Literature in Plautus and 
Terence,” grouping allusions to the 
stories (e.g., that of Io, Jason, Her- 
cules, the stories of the Trojan cycle) 
that figure so largely in Greek litera- 
ture, especially Greek dramatic liter- 
ature. E. H. Sturtevant in a paper 
entitled “The Coincidence of Accent 
and Ictus in Plautus and Terence” 
(Class. Philol., xiv) proves once more 
that in early Latin verse accent and 
quantity both were factors. He 
stresses the rdle played by accent; he 
holds, further, that the Latin accent 
was at once expiratory and musical 
and dismisses the view of C. E. Ben- 
nett that ictus was not stress, but 
merely the quantitative prominence of 
the long part of a foot. 

In connection with Cicero we note 
that E. P. Winstedt’s translation of 
the Letters (Loeb Classical Library) 
is now complete (three volumes). 
Catharine Saunders, in a paper en- 
titled “The ITAAINQATIA of Cicero” 
(Class. Philol., xiv) maintains that 
the palinode referred to by Cicero, Ad 
Atticum, iv, 5, was a communica- 
tion sent by Cicero to Pompey, or per- 
haps directly to Caesar himself, con- 
taining assurances that Cicero would 
withdraw opposition to Cesar, in 
particular on the question of the 
Campanian land law. This novel 
view rests on a careful study of 
various speeches of Cicero, ete. L. H. 
Harris, “Local Color in Ben Jonson’s 
Catiline and Historical Accuracy of 
the Play” (ibid.), notes that Jonson 
followed his sources (Cicero, Sallust, 
Plutarch) closely, as a result doing 
grave injustice to Catiline, who was 
not as black as these writers paint 
him. Of interest also to students of 


Cicero are the articles by C. N. 
Smiley and G. C. Fiske in Classical 
Studies in Honor of Oharles Forster 
Smith (see below). 

Livy’s capacity for painting pic- 
tures instinct with dramatic imagina- 
tion and colored with lively human 
sympathy has often been remarked. 
R. 8. Conway, in a lecture entitled 
The Venetian Point of View in Roman 
History (Longmans), thinks that in 
all this Livy was in thorough accord 
with the tendencies of the Venetian 
district in which Padua, Livy’s birth- 
place, was situate; the Venetian race, 
he says, has from the earliest times 
been remarkable for artistic ability, 
which culminated in the great paint- 
ers of the Renaissance. 

In connection with Catullus we 
may note an important article by A. 
L. Wheeler, “Remarks on Roman 
Poetic Diction” (Class. Weekly, xii), 
and of interest to students of Cesar is 
an article by F. S. Dunn, “Julius 
Cesar in the English Chronicles” 
(Class. Jour., xiv). 

A welcome addition to the limited 
body of material available for the 
study of Seneca’s philosophical writ- 
ings is an edition, with notes and a 
translation in French, of Ad Helviam 
Matrem De Consolatione, by Charles 
Favez. Of interest too is the paper 
by C. N. Smiley in Classical Studies 
im Honor of Charles Forster Smith 
(see below). Of great importance is 
the fine “Index Verborum Quae in 
Senecae Fabulis Necnon in Octavia 
Reperiuntur” by W. A. Oldfather, A. 
S. Pease, and H. V. Canter (Univ. of 
Ill. Studies in Lang. and Lit., iv, 
Nos. 2-4). 

R. B. Steele (Am. Jour. Philol., x1) 
has a paper entitled “Curtius and Ar- 
rian,” a demonstration of the extent 
to which the Latin author Q. Curtius 
Rufus employed the Greek writer Ar- 
rian as a source. 

A welcome addition to our appa- 
ratus for the study of medieval Latin 
(the term “medieval” is used here in 
a very broad sense) is formed by a 
translation, in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, by H. F. Stewart and E. K. 
Rand, of Boethius, the Opuscula 
Sacra and the Philosophiae Consola- 
tio; and by F. M. Nichols’ Epistles of 
Erasmus, Vol. III. In the latter 
work the epistles of Erasmus, from 
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the earliest to those of his fifty-third 
year, are arranged in chronological 
sequence and translated ; with the 
translation is a commentary that jus- 
tifies ‘the chronological arrangement 
and adds biographical data. 

Worthy of special mention is the 
volume entitled Classical Studies in 
Honor of Charles Forster .Smith 
(Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., No. 3), consisting of 10 pa- 
pers by men and women “at various 
times colleagues of Professor Smith 
at the University of Wisconsin. Of 
these papers the following are of 
importance to students of Latin lit- 
erature (see also Greek Literature, 
supra): C. N. Smiley, “Seneca and 
the Stoic Theory of Literary Style,” 
a paper of interest to students of 
Cicero also; G. C. Fiske, “The Plain 
Style in the Scipionic Circle,” a dis- 
cussion of certain phases of the style 
of the Satires of Lucilius and Horace 
and of the theories of humor held by 
these writers (of importance also to 
students of Cicero) ; Katharine Allen, 
“Britain in Roman Literature’; and 
M. S. Slaughter, “Lucretius, the Poet 
of Science.” 

Some reactions of scholars to the 
book by A. C. Clark, The Descent of 
Manuscripts (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 781), 
may be noted. One is a review of 
the book, by C. F. Walters (Class. 
Rev., Xxxiv), a complimentary notice, 
reénforced by evidence purporting to 
show that the author had applied 
Clark’s principles successfully to the 
restoration in various places of the 
text of Livy. The other is a review 
(Class. Jowr., xiv) by E. T. Merrill, 
who has worked much on the manu- 
scripts of Pliny the Younger, which 
is decidedly critical, not to say skep- 
tical, of Clark’s methods and results 
in restoration. 

Works less directly connected with 
Latin literature, but still of import- 
ance to workers in that field, are the 
following: M. Platnauer, The Life 
and Reign of the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (Oxford Univ. Press) ; W. D. 
‘Gray, A Study of the Life of Hadrian 
Prior to His Accession (Smith Coll. 
Studies in Hist. iv, No. 2); A. E. R. 
Boak, ‘‘The Master of the Offices in 
the Later Roman and Byzantine Em- 
pires” (Univ.. of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, xiv, Pt. i) ; G. Fer- 


rero and C. Barbagallo, A Short His-° 
tory of Rome (three volumes), of 

which Vol. I treats the history down 
through the death of Julius Cesar 
and Vol. II, the Empire from 44 B.c. 

to 476 a.p.; E. Pais, Dalle Guerre 
Puniche a Cesare Augusto, two vol- 

umes (Rome, Nardechia); E. Coce- 
chia, Il Tribunato della Plebe, la sua 
Autorita Giudiziaria Studiata in Rap: 

porto colla Procedura Civile (Naples, 
Pierro, 1917); Elizabeth O’Neill, 
Rome: A History of the Oity from 
the Earliest Times; W. Ridgeway, 
“The Value of the Traditions with 
Respect to the Harly Kings of Rome” 
(Class. Jour., xiv), an interesting at- 
tempt to show that it is futile to Tez 
ject the traditional Roman account of 
the regal period of Rome, as Momm- 
sen did on the grounds, first, that the 
state archives were burned in 390 
B.c., and, second, that the traditional 
stories of the regal period contain 
supernatural elements. Ridgeway 
lays stress on the power of memory 
and oral tradition, and argues, by 

citing very modern instances, that the 
supernatural elements may well have 
attached themselves to what were at 
first plain and reasonably accurate 

accounts of actual happenings; C. D. 
Buck, “Words for ‘Battle,’ ‘War,’ 

‘Army,’ and ‘Soldier’ ” (Class. Philol., 

xiv), an instructive paper, showing, 

for instance, how widely some ancient 
classical words for “army” and “sol- 

dier” have been appropriated by dif- 

ferent netions; E. Meyer, Caesars 
Monarchie und das Principat des 
Pompejus: -Innere Geschichte Roms 
von 66 bis 44 v. Chr.; G. de Sanctis, 

Storia dei Romani, Vol. EEL ees 

Sandys, Latin Dpigraphy: An Intro- 

duction to the Study of Latin In- 

scriptions (Cambridge Univ. Press), 

a very useful book, giving a good col- 

lection of materials well arranged; 

iE. B. Lease, “The Number Three, 

Mysterious, Mystic, Magic” (Class. 

Philol., xiv) and “The Use and Range 

of the Future Participle” (Am. Jowr. 

Philol., x1). The latter paper shows 

that Ovid first realized the stylistic 

possibilities of the future participle; 

through Ovid and Livy this partieple 
was brought to its highest develop- 

ment, and tothe Latin world “many 
new and varied nuances of expression 

were given.” 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


Morris JASTROW, JR. 


With the termination of the war 
communication with Germany has 
been reopened, and German publish- 
ers and booksellers are sending broad- 
cast bibliographies of important 
books that were issued between 1914 
and 1919. The opportunity afforded 
by a catalogue issued by Harrassowitz 
of Leipzie to see what has been pub- 
lished in Germany during these 
years in the Oriental field justifies 
devoting the space here afforded to a 
brief survey of the recent activity of 
German and Austrian scholarship in 
Semitics. The record is a surprising 
one in respect to both quantity and 
quality. The war apparently did not 
hinder pupils and colleagues of emi- 
nent scholars from bringing out the 
inevitable Festschrift on the occasion 
of a scholar’s sixtieth or seventieth 
birthday. Publications of this char- 
acter containing larger or smaller 
collections of papers covering the 
semitic field have been issued in honor 
of Eduard Sachau, director of the 
Oriental Seminary in Berlin; Julius 
Wellhausen, the great Biblical critic 
(who died in April, 1917); Count 
Wolf von Baudissin; Ernst Kuhn, the 
eminent Indologist and comparative 
philologist of Munich; Fritz Hommel, 
also of Munich University; Frieder- 
ich Karl Andreas; and Ernst Wind- 
isch. The list published by Harrasso- 
witz covers almost 500 items of which 
about two-thirds represent contribu- 
tions to Semitic philology and arche- 
ology and publications of texts; the 
remaining one-third deals with Egyp- 
tology and Indology. Despite the 
war even new scientific societies have 
been organized and serials such as 
Der Islamische Orient inaugurated. 
Periodicals and publications of the 
various learned academies have pro- 
ceeded without serious interruption. 
Perhaps of most general interest is 
the activity that has been carried on 
during the war in Hittite researches. 
Before relations with the Central 
Powers were broken off, some prelim- 
inary reports had reached this coun- 
try of a successful attempt on the 
part of an Austrian scholar, Fried- 
rich Hrozny, to solve the mystery of 
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the Hittite script. It now appears. 
that Hrozny has published in three 
parts a series of Hittite studies, in- 
cluding a detailed analysis of his. 
method of decipherment, together 
with specimen texts. That the at- 
tempt has been regarded as successful 
may be concluded from various mono- 
graphs on the subject published by 
such scholars as Weidner of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and Holma of the 
University of Helsingfors. In addi- 
tion, a large number of cuneiform 
texts from the Hittite center Bog- 
hazkéi have been published by the 
German Orient Society. Although 
presumably many problems still re- 
main to be solved before the decipher- 
ment can be said to be complete, it 
seems definite that the Hittite lan- 
guage has been shown to be Aryan in 
character, in itself a most important 
and somewhat astonishing result. 
Another feature of the German 
publications in the Oriental field dur- 
ing the period of the war is the large 
number of monographs and larger 
works dealing with the historical and 
archeological problems in the realm 
of what until recently was the Turk- 
ish Empire. By the side of publica- 
tion of Turkish documents, gram- 
mars, and philological publications, 
there are numerous large works deal- 
ing with art and monuments in the 
Turkish Empire, studies of geograph- 
ical problems in Turkish lands, as 
well as many studies in the field of 
Arabic philology, all more or less con- 
nected with the relations between 
Turks and the various peoples of the 
Orient. No doubt this predominance 
of Turkish studies, leading to in- 
creased activity in the Arabic, Syriac, 
and Aramaic fields,- reflects the high 
hopes entertained by Germany during 
the war of succeeding in her ambition 
to control the East. It will be inter- 
esting to see what influence the dash- 
ing of these hopes by Germany’s de- 
feat in the war will have on the direc- 
tion to be taken by Oriental science in 
Germany during the next few years. 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY 


(Exclusive of the Germanic languages) 
Roitanp G. KENT 
The output of American scholars in 
Indo-European philology has been 
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much diminished of late by the Great 
War, since many devoted themselves 
to the service of their country rather 
than: to research; notably A. V. W. 
Jackson of Columbia spent several 
months in Mesopotamia and Persia 
with the Red Cross, where his ac- 
‘quaintance with the country, the lan- 
guages, and the people, gained in 
three previous journeys, rendered him 
invaluable. Yet perhaps Oriental 
studies may prove to be,a gainer 
rather than a loser from the war, 
since Americans have come to feel 
greater interest in foreign affairs, es- 
pecially in those of Asia. In recog- 
nition of this changed attitude the 
American Oriental Society, at its 
meeting in Philadelphia in April, 
passed resolutions calling for a School 
of Modern Oriental Languages to be 
established in this country under Goy- 
ernment auspices, at Washington or 
elsewhere, for the training of young 
men who may be going to the Orient 
in consular service or for purposes of 
commerce (sour. Am. Orient. Soc., 
xXxxix, 144, 151, 185). The same So- 
ciety also appointed a committee to 
prepare a statement setting forth the 
scope, character, aims, and purposes 
of Oriental studies, to be presented 
with the backing of the Society to the 
higher institutions of learning at 
which such studies are not repre- 
sented, in the hope that the desirabil- 
ity of their inclusion’in the college 
curriculum may become evident (ibid., 
153). 

Two volumes by Maurice Bloom- 
field, on Rig-Veda Repetitions (xx 
and xxiv in the “Harvard Oriental 
Series,” edited by C. R. Lanman) ap- 
peared early in 1919, illustrating the 
present delays in publication, since 
they bear the date 1916 on the title 
page. These list the repeated verses 
and distichs and stanzas of the Rig- 
Veda systematically, with critical 
commentary, facilitating comparative 
studies in this field. The same schol- 
ar’s Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Parcvandtha (John Hopkins 
Univ. Press) contains the story of 
the life of the earlier of the two Jaina 
Saviors who are historical; he is said 
to have been born in 817 B.c. It in- 
cludes, in the usual Hindu form of 
stories, the fundamental doctrines of 
the Jaina religion, which are here for 


the first time published to the Occi- — 


dental world. 

Bloomfield’s “Fable of the Crow 
and the Palm Tree’ (Am. Jour. 
Philol., xl, 1) is a further article in 
his proposed encyclopedia of Hindu 
fiction, on the motif of a chance oc- 
currence misunderstood as a cause; 
the crow alights on the tree just be- 
fore it falls, and the bird’s trifling 
weight appears to be the cause of the 
tree’s fall (ef. previous studies by 
Bloomfield, Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., 
xxxvl, 54; Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., lii, 
616, and lvi, 1; and by E. W. Bur- 
lingame, Jour. Royal As. Soc., July, 
1917, 429). In much the same field is 
W. N. Brown’s “Pancatantra in Mod- 
ern Indian Folklore’ (Jour. Am. 
Orient. Soc., xxxix, 1), a comparison 
of the stories found in that work 
with the forms in which they appear 
in the recorded current collections. 

Franklin Edgerton has a further 
study in the Rig- -Veda (Am. Jour. 
Phitol., xl, 175; 
Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., XXxv, 240) 0 
“The Metaphor of the Car in Ws 
Rigveda Ritual,” in which he shows 
that the whole ritual performance is 
spoken of as a car, after the likeness 
of the car of the god Indra; on this 
basis he gives a new translation of 
the difficult Rigvediec hymns, x. 51- 


cf. xxxv, 435, a d 


53, with brief explanatory comments. — 


In general phonetics, A. J. Carnoy, 
who has now returned to the Uni- 
versity of Louvain after a brief stay 
at the University of California and 
a longer sojourn at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has an illuminating 
article on “The Real Nature of Dis- 
similation” (Trans. Am.  Philoi. 
Assoc. xlix, 101), wherein he ad- 
vances the theory that dissimilation, 
of sounds takes place by the failure 
to perform one movement of the 
articulation which the sound has in 
common with a preceding or following 
sound, thereby transforming the 
sound or making it so nearly identical 
with another sound familiar to the 
language, that the hearer repeats the 
word with the changed sound. 

In Lithuanian, H. H. Bender makes 
some valuable observations in his 
review of Lalis’s Lithwanian-English 
and Pnglish-Lithuanian Dictionary 
(published at Chicago), and of 
Juskevie’s Lithuanan-Russian  Die- 
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tionary (incomplete) (Am. Jour. 
Phitol., xl, 321). 

In the phonology of Latin, F. A. 
Wood advances new views on the de- 
velopment of Indo-European w after 
tdpbms in his “Greek and Latin 
Etymologies” (Class. Philol., xiv, 
245), and HK. W. Fay does the same 
on “The Phonetics of MR— in Latin” 
(Class. Quart., xiii, 37). In seman- 
ties, I. D. Hyskell, on “Some Rare 
Meanings of Excludo” (Class. Philol., 
xiii, 401), traces the development of 
the meaning “to fashion by hollowing 
out, carving,” argues that it is not 
due to confusion with excudo, excutio, 
and excido, and restricts the range of 
meaning of excudo. In syntax, R. C. 
Flickinger presents a further chapter 
on “The Accusative of Exclamation” 
(Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., xlix, 27; 
cf. Am. Jour. Philol., xxix, 303, and 
xxxiv, 276), in which he treats this 
construction from Lucretius to Ovid; 


and E. B. Lease writes on “The Use 
and Range of the Future Participle” 
(Am. Jour. Philol., xl, 262), showing 
a very varied and extensive employ- 
ment. Finally,. Tenney Frank has 
notable observations on two Latin in- 
scriptions of primary linguistic im- 
portance: he argues that the Columna 
Rostrata of C. Duellius underwent a 
restoration about 150 B. C., before its 
final restoration under the early 
Empire (Class. Philol., xiv, 74) ; and 
he identifies the material of the 
Forum Stele as coming from north of 
Cremera, and hence set up either 
when the Etruscans were masters of 
Rome or when Rome possessed that 
part of Etruria. As the latter 
period is obviously too late, this Stele 
must, he says, date from the time of 
the Etruscan dynasty in Rome, which 
traditionally ended in 509 B. C. 
(ibid., 87). (See also Latin Litera- 
ture, supra.) 


XXX. EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


W. Carson RYAN, JR. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION 


General Survey.—Recovery from 
abnormal war conditions, which ‘in the 
case of education began almost imme- 
diately after the signing of the armis- 
tice, proceeded rapidly during 1919, 
until at the close of the year there 
were few external signs to indicate 
that a year before the colleges and 
universities were armed camps and 
schools of every grade were concen- 
trating on war service. This quick 
recovery in the field of education was 
largely due, of course, to the relative 
shortness of American participation 
in the war, our remoteness from the 
conflict, and other general factors. 
In part, however, it was due to the 
action of the War Department in 
settling with incredible promptness 
and reasonableness the financial re- 
lations undertaken on account of the 
Students Army Training Corps (see 
infra). Although this action affected 
directly only the higher institutions 
of the country, its favorable influ- 
ence reached down to all types of 
schools. 

So far as the fundamental problems 
of reconstruction are concerned, it 
must be admitted that the educational 
programme has made only slightly 
better progress than the whole lagging 
programme of social reconstruction. 
Little has yet been done nationally to 
put into effect the lessons learned or 
emphasized during the war. Many 
of the states, however, were able to 
enact a considerable amount of edu- 
cational legislation, which, though it 
represents no remarkable advance of 
the whole line, does have the effect of 
bringing some of the states regarded 
as backward in education nearer to 


the general level of progress. This 
legislation was particularly note- 


worthy in the fields of continuation 
schools, elimination of illiteracy in 
rural communities, Americanization 


of aliens, and health and physical 
education 

The year was characterized by a 
renewal of international relations in 
education that will undoubtedly have 
important constructive effects later. 
The visit to America of British, 
French, Indian, and Chinese educa- 
tional missions of much more than 
usual importance: reéstablishment 
of the Rhodes Scholarships and 
creation of foundations like the John 
Harvard Fellowship; professorial ex- 
changes with South America; not to 
mention the internationally signifi- 
cant experiment of the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity at Beaune, France, with the 
arrangements for study by Américan 
students in the universities of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy—all tliese 
testify to a redeveloping international 
interest in education, the most im- 
portant results of which will no 
doubt appear hereafter. 

As the year closes the most serious 
domestic problem affecting education 
appears to be the economic one. 
Salaries paid to teachers, whether in 
public schools or higher institutions, 
have never been adequate, and the 
rapid increase in living costs has pro- 
duced a situation in which a hundred 
colleges are appealing for as many 
millions in endowment funds, mainly 
to raise instructors’ salaries. Cities 
are conducting campaigns for higher 
pay for teachers. There is an actual 
shortage of some 40,000 teachers in 
rural schools, and another 60,000 posi- 
tions are filled with teachers wholly 
unequipped for the work; and the edu- 
cational profession is stirred as never 
before over the question of organiza- 
tion of teachers. 

“R, O. TiC. Succeeds) SS AraC 
—The most“immediate and most ob- 
vious sign of the transition from war 
to peace appears in the higher insti- 
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tutions of the country. As recorded 
in these pages last year, (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 793), the Students Army 
Training Corps in the colleges was 
quickly demobilized after a brief 10 
weeks of life. Almost immediately 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
was reéstablished, and by June, 1919, 
there were 350 institutions with more 
than 400 R. O. T. C. units in all and 
600 officers and 500 enlisted men had 
been sent out as instructors. On 
June 21 Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps summer camps were opened. 
Six camps with about 5,000 students 
were established in the cantonments 
at Camps Devens, Lec, Taylor, Custer, 
Funston, and the Presidio of San 
Francisco. Transportation of the 
students was paid for by the Govern- 
ment, and subsistence as well as arms 
and equipment was provided. 

Under the R. O. T. C. plan as now 
in operation the Government furnishes 
one complete uniform for each student 
each year, rifles, bayonets, belts, can- 
teens, pack, ete., and ammunition for 
target practice. The school is re- 
quired to furnish at least 100 physi- 
cally fit students to take the course, to 
provide a bond covering the value of 
the Government property entrusted to 
it, and to insure this property against 
fire. The Army officer detailed to the 
institution ranks as professor, with 
the title of professor of military 
science and tactics; the school pro- 
vides him with an office and furniture, 
and the military instruction covers 
five hours a week for each student 
enrolled. After the student has com- 
pleted the basic course of two years, if 
he continues the work and attends the 
summer camp, he is paid commuta- 
tion of rations, about $12 a month, in 
eash. After completing the advanced 
course, the student, if he attends the 
prescribed camp in summer and is 
recommended by his professors, is 
eligible for a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, U. S. Army. The Congres- 
sional appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1919-20 is $4,000,000. 

Discussion over the values, tem- 
porary and permanent, of the Stu- 
dents Army Training Corps continues. 
1t will be recalled that when the S. a. 
T. C. was originally recruited, it was 
not intended that the student should 


be a soldier on active duty. When 
the American military programme 
changed, however, and the call for 
more men came, the status of the 
member of the 8. A. T. C. altered im- 
mediately; he was now a soldier on 
active duty, housed, clothed, and sub- 
sisted by the Government and con- 
stantly under military control. The 
unfortunate dualism of authority that 
resulted from this arrangement makes 
it difficult to judge the success or 
failure of the plan as an educational 
measure and its significance for the 
future. Now that the S. A. T. C. has 
passed into history, however, there is 
a tendency in educational quarters to 
judge the experiment in a more de- 
tached way and an inclination to re- 
gard certain educational concepts in 
the plan for the Corps as worthy of 
attention. 

Especially noteworthy in this re- 
spect was the cotrrse on the issues of 
the war which was prescribed in every 
curriculum. This course combined 
history, economics, government, litera- 
ture, and philosophy. It paid no at- 
tention to the artificial divisions that 
have separated these subjects in the 
past, but aimed rather to bring about 
a fusion of the essential elements of 
these and other subjects and to fur- 
nish the student soldier with “facts, 
criteria, and inspirations which would 
enable him to understand his world 
and to relate his conduct to the major 
issues of his life.” In many institu- 
tions the principles on which this 
course was based have so far com- 
mended themselves to college officers. 
that they are serving as models for or- 
ganizing the fundamental elements of 
peace-time humanistic training. Still 
another important part of the work 
of the 8. A. T. C. plan which might 
have had important effects if tried 
over a sufficiently long period was the 
system of recruitment that was de- 
vised, but not put into actual opera- 
tion, to replace the formal college ad- 
mission requirements of normal times. 
This recruitment system combined 
three elements: (1) a personal inter- 
view with each candidate to deter- 
mine the character of his schooling 
and experience and his general quali- 
fications for college work; (2) the 
Army intelligence test; (3) in the 
ease of candidates for courses that by 
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their professional nature demanded 
special preparation in one or more sub- 
jects, such examinations as would be 
necessary to test the candidate’s proli- 
ciency in these subjects. 

“Back-to-School” and “Stay-in- 
School’ Campaigns.—School attend- 
ance in the United States during the 
war was never as seriously disturbed 
as in other countries, but it was found 
necessary, it will be recalled (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 794), to keep constantly be- 
fore the public the idea that school 
attendance must not be allowed to 
suffer because of the war-time need 
for labor. It was found desirable to 
carry over some of this propaganda 
into the reconstruction period, par- 
ticularly to combat the tendency 
towards school leaving that accom- 
panies high wages, economic pressure, 
depreciated currency, and a_ higher 
price level. In general, efforts in ‘this 
direction have been unusually suc- 
cessful. The returning soldiers have 
been the best advocates of education. 
Convinced of the need for it them- 
selves, they have poured back into the 
colleges and schools and have passed 
on something of their enthusiasm to 
the boys and. girls below them. 
““Back-to-school” was the slogan for a 
campaign in many places. In the 
summer of 1919 the Boys Working 
Reserve in Iowa and other agencies in 
that state entered upon a determined 
campaign to get boys and girls back 
into school in the fall. A special 
back-to-school poster emphasizing the 
value of education was sent to every 
county school director in the state, 
the expressed hope being that “we 
may be able to create so much senti- 
ment for ‘back-to-school’ that going 
to school will be the proper thing to 
do.” <A report of the Children’s Year 
activities (see XIV, Child Welfare) 
of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor, points out that 
“every child in school” was the aim 
of the “Back-to-School and Stay-in- 
School” campaign undertaken by the 
Children’s Bureau and the Council of 
National Defense (see also XIV, 
Child Welfare). 

The return of the demobilized sol- 
dier to school and college has been 
stimulated in some states by payment 
of bonus to service men. Oregon 
pays $25 a month, eight months in the 


year, for four years, and Wisconsin is 
paying $30 per month and admitting 
Red Cross nurses to the benefit. 
Many benevolent and fraternal or- 
ganizations are offering scholarships 
and special funds to returned service 
men. Aids of this sort inevitably af- 
fect the attendance at institutions of 
below-college grade as well as college 
and university. The reply of the 
president of a southern mountain 
school to one of the church boards 
that had offered to help him recruit 
students is perhaps typical. In de- 


clining the preferred material he 
wrote: “We are swamped with stu- 
dents. In our dormitory there are six 


to a room. I am spending about a 
fourth of my time writing letters and 
saying orally to parents that we have 
no room for their children.” 

_War Survivals in School Service.— 
The possibilities of permanent na- 
tional lessons from war service by 
higher educational institutions have 
been touched upon in considering the 
Students Army Training Corps. 
What of the war survivals in other 
fields of service by the schools?) What 
of the Junior Red Cross, the U. S. 
School Garden Army, the war thrift 
campaign, food conservation, the 
Boys Working Reserve, the junior 
four-minute men, and the other agen- 
cies that began or emerged during the 
war and led to prophecies of what 
might happen in the way of war-mod- 
ified education? It is still too early 
to say to what extent these war-time 
movements will permanently affect 
the course of education. Some are 
continuing; others are already aban- 
doned. The Junior Red Cross is go- 
ing on, apparently with a definite pro- 
gramme for placing the resources of 
the parent organization at the dis- 
posal of the community and nation for 
the improvement of child health and 
child outlook upon life. In opening 
before the children of the schools a 
wide peace-time field in which they 
may serve, the Junior Red Cross un- 
dertakes to help in two main tasks— 
“the ameliorization of the unhappy 
conditions under which thousands of 
American children live, and the secur- 
ing of health, happiness, and whole- 
some surroundings by some of the 
children of Europe who are suffering 
from the results of the war.” In the 
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school year that ended in June, 1919, 
more than 11,000,000 American school 
children were enrolled in the Junior 
Red Cross, rather eloquent testimony 
to the existence of “a mighty spiritual 
force in the schools that presses for 
outlet, in peace as in war, in some 
form of unselfish endeavor.” That it 
is intended to carry forward this 
project actively during peace times is 
evident from the establishment, in 
September, 1919, of the Junior Red 
Cross News as a medium of communi- 
cation to the schools. 

The U. S. School Garden Army, 
created during the war under the 
Bureau of Education to utilize the 
service of school boys and girls in in- 
creasing production by working gar- 
dens at home and on vacant lots 
(A. Y. B., 1918, p. 795), has had Con- 
gressional sanction twice since the 
close of the war by appropriations 
making possible continuation of the 
work. Reports show that in the 
summer of 1919 more than two million 
boys and girls, chiefly in urban com- 
munities, a half million more than in 
1918, were enrolled in the Garden 
Army, producing vegetables having a 
money value of $48, 000, 000. The ex- 
pressed aim of the School Garden 
Army movement is to make garden- 
ing, both at school and at home under 
the direction of the teacher, an in- 
tegral part of the school work. A 
movement for special garden training 
for elementary teachers has grown cut 
of this, and many normal schools are 
now offering special courses in garden- 
ing, especially in Virginia, Georgia, 
and Mississippi. That public senti- 
ment is favorable to the incorporation 
of gardening as a school subject is 
shown by its endorsement by many 
local and _ national organizations. 
Chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, 
and other organizations have been in- 
fluential in creating public sentiment 
that has made gardening possible ‘in 
many towns and cities. Active sup- 
port of gardening under school super- 

_ Vision has been especially endorsed by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the National Council of Women. 
These organizations not only pledge 
their support to the movement, but 
they also urge the continuation of 
school-supervised gardening until the 
subject of gardening becomes an in- 


tegral part of the school course. 
They have also pledged their assist- 
ance in securing a 100 per cent. en- 
rollment of the school children in each 
state. Among the many State Fed- 
erations of Women’s Clubs that are 
conducting vigorous campaigns for 
the establishment of school gardens 
are those of Illinois, New York, Texas, 
Michigan, Colorado, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Indiana. 

The Federal Government, aided by 
the state departments of education in 
some of the states, has attempted to 
keep up the educational side of the 
thrift campaigns that promised so 
much during the war. At present 
writing the result is problematical. 
One or two states, particularly Wis- 
eonsin, Idaho, and California, have 
taken steps to make thrift teaching an 
integral part ef school work. Wis- 
consin is stimulating the use of the 
budget as an element in home- 
economics instruction. One impor- 
tant result of the national campaign 
has been the encouragement of text- 
book making in this important field, 
and several much needed texts have 
already appeared. 

With the passing of the U. S. Food 
Administration (see I, Administra- 
tion) the formal national effort to 
utilize home-economics courses for 
food saving has come to an end, 
though something like a temporary 
revival was being attempted through 
the Woman’s Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice just before the close 
of the year. 

The Boys Working Reserve as a 
Federal agency shared the ,fate of a 
large part of the war service set up by 
the Department of Labor for bettering 
employment conditions in the United 
States (see also XIV, Unemployment). 
The idea of utilizing city high-school 
boys for farm work, however, like the 
Garden Army idea, has important edu- 
cational implications and is bound to 
have an influence in determining high- 
school policies for the future. 

The fate of the various’ periodicals 
created during the war to promote the 
war programme through the schools 
indicates something of the puzzling 
situation in which most of these war 
survivals find themselves. National 
School Service, which began in Sep- 
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tember, 1918, under the Committee on 
Publie Information and was trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice, 
was discontinued in May, 1919. 
While it was going, it carried to 
583,000 teachers in the United States, 
and through them to the school chil- 
dren and the community, messages 
from Government agencies seeking 
help in winning the war. Intended 
for class-room use, it represents with- 
out question the most significant at- 
tempt yet made to enlist the schools 
in the service of the Nation. Boy 
Power, the organ of the Boys Working 
Reserve, ceased to be issued in the 
summer. 

Something similar to the service at- 
tempted by National School Service 
magazine during the war, but without 
the propaganda motive, was begun by 
the National Geograplric Society and 
the Bureau of Education in October, 
1919, with the establishment of a 
geographic news service to schools 
The eagerness with which teachers 
have applied for this material indi- 
cates the need that existed and shows 
how since the war American schools 
have tried to make subjects like 
geography and history live in terms 
of .current happenings. Establish- 
ment of the Junior Red Cross News, 
already mentioned, should also be 
considered in this connection. 

School Life, another periodical 
created during the war but directed 
primarily to administrators rather 
than to teachers, has been allowed to 
continue, partly because its circula- 
tion of 40,000 was easily handled, and 
no special appropriation was required 
from Congress. This periodical does 
not attempt, as did National School 
Service, to make Government messages 
on national affairs into class-room 
material, but rather to present in the 
form of news the information col- 
lected by the Bureau of Education and 
other Federal agencies that may have 
a bearing on the conduct of educa- 
tional work anywhere in the United 
States. It has been particularly use- 
ful in recent months, for example, in 
presenting the various campaigns that 
have been made for higher teachers’ 
salaries by the various cities, thus 
making it possible for one city to 
learn what others are doing. This is, 


of course, carrying out directly the 
fundamental “clearing-house” function 
of the Federal Bureau of Education 
for which it was primarily created. 
That the habit of utilizing the 
schools in a national task is not quite 
forgotten is suggested by the fact that 
in preparing for the 1920 census the 
Director of the Census made a special 
plea to teachers to help in the task of 
collecting information, and the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education issued an 
urgent appeal to both teachers and 
school children to assist in educating 
communities to the importance of the 
census-taking and the necessity for 
seeing that it is accurately done. 
Reconstruction Programmes.—A. 
number of reconstruction programmes: 
in education, both theoretical and 
practical, have appeared during the 
year. One of the first to attract gen- 
eral attention was that of President- 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. 
President FEliot’s educational pro- 
gramme for the nation is as follows: 


(1) Appropriations from Congress to 
help the states eliminate illiteracy. 

(2) Immediate expenditure by the Na- 
tional Government to aid states and mu- 
nicipalities to teach English to adults of 
alien birth. 

(3) A national programme of education 
against venereal disease, in which all 
American schools shall codperate, 

(4) Considerable expansion by the Na- 
tional and state governments of the func- 
tions of the medical examiner, the school 
nurse, and the district nurse 

(5) Addition to all school programmes 
of instruction in the sciences of observa- 
tion in the arts and crafts, and in the ele- 
ments of music, drawing, modeling, and 
architecture. 

(6) Teaching of agriculture to be an 
important feature in the education of 
every child in both the urban and rural 
population, 

(7) Reduction in number of school pe- 
riods assigned to memory subjects and to 
mathematics; utilization of more hours 
in the school day and summer vacation. 

(8) Better buildings; better laboratory 
equipment, better teachers; and more 
money for education. 

(9) Support by the National Govern- 
ment of etter secondary schools and nor- 
mal schools. 

(10) A complete course 
training for every child, the National 
Government to plan and enforce the 
course and pay part of the expense. 

(11) Development of spirit of patriotic, 
coéperative service on the part of all 
boys and girls; ‘‘team play.’’ 

(12) Conveying of fundamental reli- 
gious ideas to every American child and 
adolescent in thesschools. 


One of the most ambitious attempts 
to formulate an after-war programme 


in physical 
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for public education is that of Frank 
HE. Spaulding, member of the Educa- 
tional Corps Commission, A. K. F., 
and superintendent of public schools 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Spaulding’s 
plan was published in Bulletin 96 of 
the A. E. F. University. It is es- 
pecially important, not only because 
of Dr. Spaulding’s record as a school 
administrator and his high standing 
in educational circles, but also because 
it came directly out of the unusual 
experience with the A. E. F. Univer- 
sity at Beaune (see infra). Dr. 
Spaulding says: 


We have long deceived ourselves with 
words and phrases about free public, uni- 
versal education. Up to the present time 
we have barely the beginnings, here and 
there, of such an effective educational 
programme as these terms ought to imply. 
The educational task immediately before 
us is to make universally real the ideals 
which we have long boasted. 


He sets forth three definite educa- 
tional objectives: (1) essential ele- 


mentary knowledge, training, and 
discipline; (2)  oceupational _ effi- 
ciency: (3) civie responsibility. 


‘These three objectives, he points out, 
involve other objectives, such as char- 
acter, culture, health, and physical 
wellbeing, without which the three 
objectives cannot be achieved; and, he 
adds, even if it were possible to 
achieve these objectives without char- 
acter, eulture, and health, of what 
significance would they be? To 
achieve the first of these objectives 
four factors are necessary: first, a 
‘minimum school year of 36 weeks; 
second, adequate laws effectively en- 
forced, compelling regular attendance 
throughout the school year of all chil- 
dren over a certaim age, preferably 
seven, until the elementary course is 
completed, or until a certain age, pref- 
erably 16, is reavhed; third, effective 
public control of private schools, to 
ensure tlhe maintenance of standards 


-equal to those maintained in public 


schools, and to ensure the regular and 
full attendance of pupils registered 
therein; fourth, a teaching force every 
member of which has a general educa- 
tion at least equal to that afforded by 
a good four-year high-school course, 
and professional training at least 
equivalent to that provided by a good 
two-year normal-school course. 


Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation.—Another report that is al- 
ready having a profound effect in di- 
recting the course of American educa- 
tion after the war is the report of the 
National Education Association Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. Sections of 
the report have been issuing for the 
past three years, but in 1919 the final 
summary of the report, entitled “Car- 
dinal Principles in Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ was published as a bulletin of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. This 
summary presents in the brief space 
of some 30 pages “various important 
principles to guide the reorganization 
of America’s most distinctive educa- 
tional institution, the public high 
school.” As a basis for its presenta- 
tion the Commission holds that “the 
purpose of democracy is so to organize 
society that each member may develop 
his’ personality primarily through 
activities designed for the wellbeing 
of his fellow members and of society 
as a whole.” The Commission would 
focus secondary education upon what 
may be called the great social objec- 
tives, such as health, citizenship, vo- 
cation, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. “Too long have the 
schools conceived their task under 
vague generalities, such as intellectual 
discipline,” it says, “and too long have 
they taught formal types of knowl- 
edge bearing little evident relation to 
the problems of service and worthy 
living.” One of the main problems of 
education in the reconstruction period 
will be so to organize instruction that 
it will apply more directly and 
specifically to worthy living in demo- 
cratic society. This implies no mean, 
narrow, bread-and-butter conception 
of education. On the contrary, the 
Commission holds that the division of 
education into separate stages, the 
first general and the second vocational, 
is unsound. Health needs are impor- 
tant at all stages; the vocational as- 
pect is valuable in the early stages as 
giving greater purposefulness to 
schooling, while preparation for citi- 
zenship and the worthy use of leisure 
involve phases which require maturity 
on the part of the pupil. 


Furthermore, it is only as the pupil 


| sees his vocation in relation to his citi- 
Niet and his citizenship in the light 
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of his vocation that he will be prepared 
for effective membership in an industria) 
democracy. Consequently, the Commuis- 
sion enters its protest against any and 
all plans, however well intended, which 
are in danger of divorcing vocational and 
social-eivie education. It stands squarely 
for the infusion of vocation with the spirit 
of service and for the utilization of cul- 
ture by genuine contact with the world’s 
work. 


The Commission favors a six-year 
elementary school, followed by six 
years of secondary education, the 
latter to be divided into two periods 
corresponding to junior and senior 
high schools. 

Labor’s Programme in Education. 
—No record of reconstruction pro- 
grammes of the year would be com- 
plete if it failed to include the pro- 
nouncement of organized labor on this 
subject, especially i in view of the recent 
movement for aifiliation of organiza- 
tions of teachers with the American 
Federation of Labor’ (see ifra) 
The section of the Federation’s re- 
construction programme dealing with 
education is as follows: 


Education must not be for a few, but 
for all our people. While there is an 
advanced form of public education in 
many states, there still remains a lack 
of adequate educational facilities in sev- 
eral states and communities. The wel- 
fare of the Republic demands that public 
education should be elevated to the high: 
est degree possible. The Government 
should exercise advisory supervision over 
public education and where necessary 
maintain adequate public education 
through subsidies without giving to the 
Government power to hamper or interfere 
with the free development of public edu- 
cation by the several states. It is essen- 
tial that our system of public education 
should offer the wage earners’ children 
the opportunity for the fullest possible 
development. To attain this end State 
colleges and universities should be de- 
veloped. 

It is also important that the industrial 
education which is being fostered and de- 
veloped should have for its purpose not 
so much training for efficiency in indus- 
try as training for life in an industrial 
society. A full understanding must be 
had of those principles and activities that 
are the foundation of all productive ef- 
forts. Children should not only become 
familiar with tools and materials, but 
they should also receive a _ thorough 
knowledge of the principles of human 
control, of force and matter underlying 
our industrial relations and_ sciences. 
The danger that certain commercial and 
industrial interests may dominate the 
character of education must be averted 
by insisting that the workers shall have 
equal representation on all boards of edu- 
cation or committees having control over 
vocational studies and training. 


To elevate and advance the interests of 
the teaching profession and to promote 
popular and democratic education, the 
right of the teachers to organize and to 
affiliate with the movement of the organ- 
ized workers must be recognized. 


A more detailed view of labor’s at- 
titude with respect to education and 
child labor, in so far as this has been 
officially accepted, may be seen in the 
“minimum standards for children en- 
tering employment” adopted by the 
Children’s Bureau conferences in May 
and June, 1919 (see XIV, Child Wel- 
fare). 

National and State Legislation.— 
When it. comes to significant action 
for the year in the direction of re- 
construction in education in the light 
of such pronouncements as those of 
President Eliot, Dr. Spaulding, the 
Commission on Secondary Education, 
or organized labor, it is rather to the 
states than to the Federal Govern- 
ment that we must look. Here and 
there the states have taken themselves 
very seriously inaugurating educa- 
tional programmes. Alabama,  fol- 
lowing a state-wide survey by the 
Federal Government, adopted a com- 
plete school code which represents 
years of advance in the administration 
and support of public education in the - 
state. Georgia, with the passage of 
the Elders-Carswell bill on Aug. 13, 
took important steps forward by re- 
quiring every county to levy from one 
to five mills in addition to state ap- 
propriations, providing increased ap- 
propriation for vocational education, 
and strengthening the compulsory- 
attendance law. Delaware, aided by 
a survey by the General Education 
Board and by one of the greatest gifts 
ever made to public education, set her- 
self to providing adequate education 
for every child within her three 
counties. Massachusetts, modifying 
the practice of centuries of sole local 
responsibility, has undertaken for ele- 
mentary education a programme which 
involves a general state fund of sever- 
al millions, higher minimum salaries 
for all teachers with increases for pro- 
fessional training, and a state educa- 
tion authority with clearly defined 
duties and responsibilities. Not to be 
outdone by the states, the Philippine 
Islands, threrwgh the all-Philippine 
legislature of 1919, appropriated $15,- 


' 000,000 to extend’ free education to 
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all the children of the islands, thus ; 


doubling the quantity of the educa- 
tional work effeeted in almost two 
decades of previous American occupa- 
tion (see also VII, Territories and 
Dependencies) . } 

Federal legislation ‘for education 
has made only slight advances over a 
year ago. The Smith-Towner bill (re- 
vised), providing for a Federal De- 
partment of Education and Federal 
aid for elementary schools (A. Y. B., 
1918, p. 790), was one of the first bills 
introduced in the first session of the 
new Congress. It has been the sub- 
ject of hearings before committees of 
Congress and has called forth a con- 
siderable amount of eridorsement, to- 
gether with some opposition, chiefly 
from those, on the one hand, who fear 


that the setting up of a departmens 
may mean central control, or, on the 
other hand, from those who accede to 
the idea of a department, but do not 
believe the time is ripe for a precon- 
ceived plan of Federal aid. Still an- 
other group, a relatively small group, 
would prefer a Federal board rather 
than a department. In general, how- 
ever, the Smith-Towner bill has 
made progress in both houses of Con- 
gress and in the country at large, es- 
pecially in its revised form, which an- 
swers most of the objections usually 
made to a Federal measure of this 
sort. The Kenyon Americanization 
bill, recently reported by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee of the 
Senate, is described in a subsequent 
section. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Importance and Difficulty of the 
Task.—Growing recognition of the im- 
portance as well as the delicacy of the 
task of Americanization has char- 
acterized the progress of the year in 
this field. Revelation of the figures 
secured by the Surgeon-General’s Of- 
fice of the Army, made during the 
year, indicated that the problem was 
probably worse than had been shown 
by the previous estimates, which were 
based on the 1910 census. It will be 
recalled (4. Y. B., 1918, p. 797), that 
ealculations based on the 1910 census 
and partly checked with the first draft 
army indicated some seven or eight 
per cent. of illiteracy. Investigations 
made at the Army camps by the 
psychology section of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office preliminary to the use 
of intelligence tests showed that a 
much larger proportion of this, the 
younger and therefore better educated 
generation, was illiterate in a prac- 
tical sense, unable to read the news- 
paper or write a letter home. The 
proportion ran from 17.8 per cent. in 
one camp to as high as 41.8 in another. 
At Camp Dix, where the division was 
made on a straight ‘‘read-and-write” 
basis without consideration of school 
‘attendance, it was found necessary to 
send 29.2 per cent. to “Beta,” that is, 
to take the special examination set for 
foreign and illiterate groups. At 
Camp Gordon the percentage was 
25.38; at Camp Pike, 28.8; at Camp 


Upton, where reading of newspapers 
was the test, 23.5. No section of the 
country could receive much comfort 
from the figures as made public. 
White native soldiers from the South 
were almost as frequently illiterate as 
colored soldiers, and the numbers of 
non-English-speaking illiterate youths 
from New York, New Jersey, and New 
England were such as to destroy any 
confidence the North might have that 
it had reached all of its people with 
education. Illiteracy proved to be 
clearly a national problem in which 
all sections were equally concerned. 
Citizenship Education for the 
Alien.—The problem as presented in 
figures of literacy and illiteracy ap- 
pears largely a mechanical one, read- 
ily solvable if the states and the Na- 
tion will but do their duty jn provid- 
ing schools for all and seeing that 
they attend as they have not done be- 
fore. But it is when Americanization 
becomes a problem of citizenship, as 
it inevitably does, and as it has been 
suddenly realized to be in the past 
year by the general public, that it be- 
comes serious and difficult. Events of 
the year have shown not only that lit- 
erally millions of American citizens 
cannot read and write the language of 
the country and that several more 
millions cannot even speak or under- 
stand the language, but that these 
conditions constitute a menace to the 
existence of the Republic (see also I, 
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American History. How to help 
these people along the road to better 
citizenship; how to give to them the 
American vision without sacrificing 
what they have brought with them 
from an older civilization; how to 
make them realize the opportunities 
of America without turning against 
her in the hour of need—these are the 
deeper problems, and they are essen- 
tial problems of education. 
Realization of this fundamental fact 
was impressed upon the Education 
and Labor Committee of the Senate 
in its investigation of the steel strike 
in the fall of 1919. Immediately upon 
their return to Washington the mem- 
bers of the Committee set to work 
considering the various measures 
that had been referred to it for an 
Americanization programme for the 
Nation. Instead of reporting any one 
of these bills the Committee, of which 
Senator Kenyon of Iowa is chairman, 
reported unanimously a_ substitute, 
which provides in brief as follows: 


Authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the states 
in the education of illiterates or other 
persons unable to understand, speak, read, 
or write the English language. 


Appropriates, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, $5,000,000, and an- 
nually thereafter until June 30, 1923, the 
sum of $12,500,000. Funds to be appor- 
tioned among the states according to the 
number of resident illiterates and non- 
English-speaking persons over 16 years 
of age in the population. 


To receive aid the state must accept 
the provisions of the Act; designate an 
appropriate official to act as custodian of 
the money; authorize the state depart- 
ment of education or chief school officer 
to cooperate, appropriate or make avail- 
able as much money as is allotted to the 
state by the United States: require illiter- 
ates and non-English-speaking persons 
between 16 and 45 to attend classes of 
instruction for not less than 200 hours 
per annum until they shall have com- 
pleted a specified course approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Federal aid is to be used for salaries of 
teachers, supervisors or directors of edu- 
eation, and not for buildings and equip- 
ment, which must be furnished by the 
states. 


The Kenyon bill, amended to make 
the appropriation $6,500,000 for the 
year 1920-21 passed the Senate: on 
Jan. 26, 1920. 

Training of Teachers for Amer- 
icanization.—One of the subjects 
discussed at the Americanization con- 


ference in Washington in May, 1919, 
was the type of teacher and the train- 
ing required for work with the 
foreign-born. New York and Massa- 
chusetts are two states that have 
given special attention to this phase 
of the problem. In Massachusetts ex- 
tension courses have been adopted as. 
a means of training. Since July, 
1918, when the first summer course in 
“methods of teaching English to im- 
migrants” was given to a class of 35 
teachers at the Hyannis Normal 
School, more than 2,000 Massachusetts 
teachers have been trained to give in- 
struction to non-English-speaking men 
and women, according to a report of 
the director of university extension 
for the state. Legislation enacted in 
1919, whereby cities and towns are 
remunerated by the state at the end 
of each school year for one-half their 
expenditures for immigrant education, 
caused a heavy demand for teachers, 
and the summer courses were supple- 
mented with winter course in methods. 
At the summer session at Hyannis in 
1919 a new course on “organization 
and supervision of Americanization” 
was attended by representatives of 54 
cities and towns in Massachusetts and 


a number from five other states. 
School superintendents, principals, 


teachers, and social workers took the 
courses. 

Svate Action on Illiteracy.—Fed- 
eral activity in eliminating illiteracy, 
especially in rural communities, has. 
already been preceded by excellent 
work in one or two southern states. 


Alabama provided special agents 
in individual counties. This work 
grew directly out of the war 


work in illiteracy in Alabama, where 
3,636 of the 8,135 soldier illiterates 
reported were taught to read and 
write. Kentucky has long had an 
Illiteracy Commission at work, in an- 
ticipation of the 1920 census. In 
Louisiana the state Superintendent of 
Education arranged with local school 
officials in parishes where adult 
illiteracy is high to supply special 
teachers for the summer months and 
organize classes among adult illiter- 
ates at convenient hours dyring the 
day and evening. The North Caro- 
lina programme for rural improve- 
ment has the elimination of illiteracy 
as one of its first aims. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New Physical Education Laws.— 
Six states have enacted new physical- 
education laws during the year, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Maine, 
Michigan, and Indiana. The Wash- 
ington and Oregon laws provide for 
courses in physical education for ele- 
mentary schools averaging 20 minutes 
each day. Utah provides for a state 
director of health education whose 
salary and expenses shall be paid out 
of the state school fund (see infra). 
Maine requires an “adequate course in 
physical education” in all public 
schools of the state, with a minimum 
limit of 20 minutes per day in ele- 
mentary schools and two hours per 
week in high schools; an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 is made. Michigan re- 
quires physical education in all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
communities of more than 3,000, and 
Indiana provides that all accredited 
normal schools shall require for 
graduation a course in physical edu- 
cation. Thirty-nine states now have 
legal enactments for health work or 
physical education. Of these, 25 are 
for health work only; four for phys- 
ical education only, and 10 have laws 
covering both health work and phys- 
ical education. [ew recent attempts 
to solve the problem of military train- 
ing apart from the enactment of 
general physical-education laws are to 
be recorded. Considerable discussion 
has taken place over the advisability 
of such laws as that of New York. 
Congress has not yet given serious at- 
tention to any of the plans for uni- 
versal military training. 

Policies in Health Education.—In- 
creasing emphasis on positive teach- 
ing of health rather than negative 
teaching of disease, a tendency to con- 
solidate agencies in the health-educa- 
tion field and to regard the whole 
problem as an educational problem 
have characterized the year just 
past. “Teaching Health,” the first 
pronouncement of the year from the 
Bureau of Education, expressed the 
national policy thus: 

We must learn to think of health in 
terms of strength and beauty and joy, 
rather than weakness and disease. We 
Tust imbue the attainment of health with 


the spirit of a glorious game, following 
the laws of health as we would obey the 


rules of the game. ‘Thou shalt!” must 
take precedence of ‘‘Thou shalt not!” 

Health must not be taught didactically 
but by personal example and object les- 
sons. Frequently it must be taught in- 
directly rather than directly. 

The teaching of health, moreover, can- 
not be confined to any one lesson period, 
but can be introduced into almost every 
study in the curriculum. It is often 
chiefly a matter of emphasis rather than 
formal instruction. 

Finally, definite amount of time should 
be allowed every school day from the 
kindergarten upward for health inspec- 
tions, the discussion of health problems, 
and for other health activities. 


A similar spirit underlies the pro- 
gramme of the Junior Red Cross, 
with its emphasis upon practical 
courses in home hygiene, study of 
health needs in schools, and stimula- 
tion of recreation opportunities. 

Because it is specifically designated 
a “health-education” law and includes 
service for children of pre-school age 
as well. as school children, the Utah 


health-education law of 1919 is re- 
garded as unique in educational- 
hygiene legislation. The law is un- 


usually brief, but comprehensive, and 
for this reason it has been discussed 
more than most state laws of this 
sort. Its provisions are as follows: 


The State Department of Education ap- 
points a state director of health educa- 
tion, who exercises ‘“‘general supervisory 
control of health education in the public 
schools of the state, consisting of hy- 
giene, sanitation, physical education, and 
recreation.’’ He is to advise with local 
boards of education in regard to effective 
means of preserving and promoting the 
health and physical welfare of school 
ehildren and children of pre-school age. 

Health education is required of all 
teachers in the public schools of the state, 
the present teachers having three years in 
which to meet this qualification. 

The boards of education of all school 
districts are authorized to adopt such 
reasonable measures for health education 
as may be necessary, including the edu- 
cation of parents in matters pertaining to 
child welfare. Consent of parents must 
be obtained. A committee consisting of 
the state director of health education, the 
dean of the State School of Education, 
the dean of the Department of Medicine 
of the University of Utah, the secretary 
of the State Board of Health, and the di- 
rector of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the State Agricultural College, 
is Ceskenalce to recommend plans for this 
work. 


Sex Education.—The Division of 
School Hygiene of the Bureau of Edu- 
eration and the Division of Venereal 
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Diseases of the Public Health Service 
have worked together during the year 
in an effort to contribute toward the 
solution of the difficult and important 
problem of sex education. The en- 
deavor has been to work out the prin- 
ciples and methods whereby sex may 
be taught in its normal relations. 
Twelve conferences for the purpose of 
exchanging views, making known suc- 
cessful experiences, arousing intelli- 
gent interest, and acquainting teach- 
ers with methods of sex instruction in 
connection with courses in biology, 
physical education, civics, domestic 
science, and English literature have 


been held in 11 eastern states. Each 
conference was of two days’ duration. 
The average attendance, ‘206, consisted 
of teachers intelligently interested in 
the problem. 

The Interdepartmental Social Hy- 
giene Board, created by act of Con- 
gress in 1918, the membership of 
which includes the Secretaries of the 
Navy, War, and the Treasury and the 
Surgeons-General of the Navy, the 
Army, and the Public Health Service, 
is disbursing $300,000 a re for the 
years 1919 and 1920 to y 


such universities, colleges, or other suit- 
able institutions or organizations as, in 
the judgment of the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, are qualified. for 


VOCATIONAL 


Developments under the Smith- 
Hughes Act.—'lhe extent to which the 
states have responded to the oppor- 
tunity held out by the Smith-Hughes 
Act for providing Federal aid for voca- 
tional education is indicated by the 
increased expenditures for vocational 
education. In agriculture, the 1919 
report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education shows, the total sum 
allotted to the states for the year 
1917-18 was $547,028; of this, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. was ex- 
pended. In the year 1918-19, there 
was allotted for agriculture $782,576, 
of which approximately 75 per cent. 
was expended. The total fund avail- 
able for trade, home-economics, and 
industrial education for 1917-18 was 
$564,445, of which the states expended 
approximately 65 per cent. The total 
available for 1918-19 was $794,464, of 


which the states expended approxi- 
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scientific research for the purpose of dis- 
covering and developing more effective 
educational measures in the prevention of 
venereal diseases and for the purpose of 
sociological and psychological research 
relative thereto. 


The Board has taken the position 
that it would be unwise to support 
measures or demonstrations involving 
the presentation of the venereal dis- 
eases as a separate and distinct sub- 
ject in the school programme, but 
that, on the contrary, “consideration 
of venereal diseases should be woven 
into the general subject matter of 
hygiene, so that the causes, the car- 
riers, the injuries, and the prevention 
of these diseases should be considered 
in their important relationship with 
the causes, carriers, injuries, and pre- 
vention of other diseases.” In pursu- 
ance of this policy allotments have 
been made to 30 colleges, universitiss, 
and normal schools to assist them in 
developing departments of hygiene- 
The Board has further proposed to the 
chief educational officer of each state 
to assist in the establishment within 
the state department of education a 
division of educational hygiene and 
courses in the principles and practices 
of hygiene in all the educational insti- 
tutions of his state. See also XIV,~ 


Social Hygiene; and XXV, Public 
Health.) 

EDUCATION 

mately 80 per cent. There was 
allotted to the: states for 


training for the year 1917-18, 
$544,114, of which 36 per cent. was 
expended. The allotment for 1918-19 
was $730,421, of which approximately 
70 per cent. was expended. For the 
year 1917-18 there was available for 
all forms of vocational education Fed- 
eral funds to the amount of $1,655,587, 
of which approximately 50 per cent. 
was expended. Tor the year 1918-19 
there was available from Federal 
funds for all forms of vocational edu- 
cation, $2,307,460; of this amount ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. was ex- 
pended. In 40 of the 43 state legis- 
latures meeting in 1919 provisions 
were made for appropriations for the 
promotion of vocational education in 
excess of those provided by previous 
sessions of the legislatures. 

A total of 2,039 schools of all types — 


teacher 
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are reported as having received reim- 
bursement from federal funds in the 
year ended June 30, 1919, an increase 
of 298 over 1918. Of the schools 
Federally aided in 1919 more than 
two-fifths, or 42 per cent., were agri- 
cultural, 28 per cent. were trade or 
industrial, 23 per cent. were home 
economics, and seven per cent. were 
general continuation part-time schools. 
Some 25 states now require attend- 
ance upon part-time or continuation 
schools, largely as a result of legisla- 
tion enacted in 1919. 

Vocational Rehabilitation of Sol- 
diers and Sailors.—Lhe plan of voca- 
tional reéducation for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors has gone on under 
considerable difficulties, most of which 
were foreseen. As a result of the 
President’s veto of the Sundry Civil 
bill of 1919 (see I, Congress), the 
fund available under the Smith-Sears 
Act (4. Y. B., 1918, p. 802) has been 
increased from $6,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000. Further changes in the law 
atiecting the relations of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance have 
simplified the administration by re- 
lieving the Bureau of responsibility 
for certain details and centralizing the 
administration in the Federal Board. 
The passage of the Sweet bill (Decem- 
ber, 1919) has still further liberalized 
the educational opportunities for dis- 
abled soldiers. On Aug. 1, 1919, the 
Federal Board had in training over 
6,000 returned soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, in about 1,000 institutions, 
including schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, factories, farms, and _ offices. 
More than 147,000 men have been 
registered and given their medical ex- 
aminations upon application for voca- 
tional rehabilitation; more than 
100,000 cases have been surveyed by 
representatives of the Federal Board, 
and over 14,000 cases have been ap- 
proved for training. 

Education for Foreign Trade and 
Commerce.—With an enormous ton- 
nage of merchant ships on our hands 


TEACHERS’ 


Teacher Shortage and Teachers’ 
Salaries—The problem of the college 
teacher and his salary is being brought 
home to many of America’s leading 


and “the greatest yards in the history 
of shipping,” as one Government au- 
thority describes it, the Nation is 
faced with the educational task of 
training men to manage and operate 
these ships and handle the business 
involved in a tremendous foreign 
commerce, Special vocational educa- 
tion projected for foreign trade and 
shipping is to reach the following 
groups, in the judgment of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education: 


(1) Clerks, department heads, and 
junior officers who must learn to do the 
routine and technique of the daily duties 
of exporting. 

(2) Expert managers and candidates 

for promotion to this position, who lack 
knowledge of technical detail, which must 
be supplied even if it be not part ot the 
daily work. 
_ (3) Executives or owners of firms do- 
ing or intending to do a foreign business, 
who wish to be well informed on all 
phases of the general subject as well as 
on specific routine. 

(4) Men who are to be sent overseas 
by the firm and must prepare tor actual 
foreign field service within a few months. 

(5) College students who wish to enter 
foreign trade. 

(6) High-school pupils who may enter 
an exporting house but may uot be sent 
abroad for several years. 

(7) Engineers and _  teeknical men. 
These men to’ be trained trom the stand- 
point of salesmen of technical products, 
in such lines as railroad-construction con- 
tracts, railroad equipment, power plants, 
telephone plants, electric street-car sys- 
tems, bridge and harbor works, elevators, 
radiators, heating systems, ete. These 
men will be all trained in their technical 
fines but will need courses of instruction 
which will fit them for service in con- 
nection with foreign sales. 


Several conferences held during the 
year under the auspices of the 
Bureau of .Edueation, the Tederal 
Board for Vocational Education, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education, and other agencies 
have been devoted to the problems of 
training for foreign service. A series 
of textbooks on shipping is now in 
course of publication (D. Appleton & 
Co.) under the joint auspices of the 
Shipping Board and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


PROBLEMS 
citizens through campaigns conducted 
for increased college endowments, 


chiefly to pay better salaries to the 
instructional force. Harvard, Prince- 
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ton, Cornell, to name but a few of the 
institutions that are on everybody's 
lips, are all asking amounts from 
$14,000,000 down. The economic posi- 
tion in.which education finds itself is 
a critical one alike for the individual, 
the institution, and society. 

The problem in the public schools 
has been no less acute during the past 
year. An investigation by the School 
Board Service Division of the Bureau 
of Education early in 1919 seemed to 
indicate a shortage of close to 50,000 
teachers. A more detailed study 
made by the National Education’ As- 
sociation in October, 1919, revealed an 
actual shortage of nearly 40,000, with 
more than 60,000 teachers below 
standard. At least one-fourth of the 
teachers in the service left during the 
year. Even more alarming is the 
drop in normal-school attendance. 
The total attendance in 78 normal 
schools and teacher-training -schools 
located in 35 different states for the 
year 1916 was 33,051. In 1919 the 
attendance in these same schools had 
fallen to 26,134. The total number of 
graduates from these schools in 1916 
was 10,295; in 1919 it was 8,274. 
The total number in the graduating 
classes of 1920 in these 78 schools is 
7,119. These figures show a decrease 
of over 30 per cent. in four years in 
the finished product of these schools. 

As the year closed the states and 
cities were struggling to have salaries 
raised to retain the teachers. Rural 
schools have suffered most of all. A 
recent questionnaire sent to the lead- 
ing towns and cities in Texas showed 
that they had lost during the year 34 
per cent. of their male teachers and 
over 20 per cent. of their female 
teachers. County superintendents re- 
ported a loss of 33 per cent. of their 
male teachers and 30 per cent. of the 
female teachers. Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Indiana 
are among the states that have made 
legislative provision for a state-wide 
increase in salaries, particularly in 
rural communities. In Indiana the 
minimum-salary law was changed in 
such a way as to grant an increase to 
all teachers averaging about 25 per 
cent. The new law in Pennsylvania 
provides for a minimum salary of $60 
a month for teachers holding the 
lowest grade of certificate, with a gen- 


!eral increase in all salaries of ap- 


proximately 25 per cent. on the 
average. The New York law also pro- 
vides a substantial raise, varying 


from $100 a year up. The conviction 
is generally growing, however, that 
slight percentage increases of this 
sort will do little good. Significant 
is the action of the Boston teachers, 
for example, in asking a flat increase 
of $600 to bring salaries up to a cost- 
of-living basis. It is literally true 
that the present salary scale for a 
large proportion of teachers is below 
the poverty budget line, that is, the 
lowest amount social economists con- 
sider sutlicient to maintain paupers. 
Teachers’ Organizations,—The year 
has been conspicuous for rapid de- 
velopments in the organizing of Amer- 
ican teachers. As the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education 
points out, “the teachers of the United 
States are organizing, and the only 
question is as to what form the or- 
ganization will take,’ whether a de- 
velopment and extension''of the Na- 
tional Education Association, or 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, or both. Hitherto 
American teachers have kept more or 
less in isolated groups, the same re- 
port points out. They have shown — 
the gregarious instinct, but their 
coming together has been rather in 
numerous sections of the teaching 
body than in any large, all-inclusive 
national organization. There were 
531 educational associations Jisted in 
the Educational Directory of the Bu- 
reau of Education for 1918-19. Of 
these, 200 were classed as national and 
sectional, 243 as state associations, 39 
as city bodies, and 53 as learned and 
civic organizations. The few associa- 
tions with claims to national scope 
have never enrolled more than an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage of the 
total number of teachers. The Na- 
tional Education Association, for 
years the recognized association of 
teachers, prior to 1918 never exceeded 
an active membership of 10,000. 
During the year 1919 the tendency for 
all teachers to come together in a na- 
tional movement has been marked. 
The National Education Association, 
as a result of a systematic drive for 
membership, ran its figures up to 30,- 
000 (December, 1919), and the Amer- 
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ican Federation of Teachers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, which had scarcely two dozen 
“locals” and a thousand or two mem- 
bers on July 1, 1918, by Jan. 15, 1920, 
had 145 local unions and had enrolled 
some 20,000 teachers. These are, 
however, small numbers, exceedingly 
small when it is considered that there 
are approximately 750,000 teachers in 
various types of educational institu- 
tions throughout the United States, 
and especially small as compared with 
England, where out of 108,732 certifi- 
eated teachers, 101,994 are members 
of the National Union of Teachers. 

Recent activities of the National 
Education Association have recog- 
nized the need for larger membership 
and more effective organization. The 
programme of active service adopted 
at the Pittsburgh meeting in 1918 was 
emphasized at Milwaukee in 1919. 
The Association realizes that to carry 
out this programme the teachers must 
work collectively. Accordingly, the 
Milwaukee meeting amended the by- 
laws of the Association to make active 
membership easier for the classroom 
teacher. A plan for reorganization of 
the Association to provide for affilia- 
tion of state and local bodies of teach- 
ers failed for various reasons, some 
legal and technical, but the idea of a 
better working codperation among 
teachers everywhere was enthusiasti- 
eally endorsed and has been aggres- 
sively carried forward. 

Teachers’ Unions.—Originating at 
Chicago in 1912, the teachers’-union 
movement made comparatively slow 
progress until 1918. On July 1 of 
that year there were 23 local unions 
in the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, which had been organized and 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the spring of 1916. 
The greatest growth has taken place 
in 1919. By May 1 the number of 
locals had increased to 72, and, as in- 
dicated above, shortly after the close 
of the year it had reached 145, includ- 
ing organizations not only of public- 
school teachers, but of normal-school 
and college and university instructors 
as well. At least one state federation 
(California) has been formed through 
state aggregation of teachers’ unions. 
Among the higher institutions where 


formed are Harvard University, 
Columbia University, the University 
of Montana, Wellesley College, the 
University of Illinois, College of the 
City of New York, Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., Normal 
University, Normal, Ill., and _ the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

The object of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, according to the con- 
stitution adopted at Pittsburgh on 
July 5-6, 1918, is to bring associations 
of teachers into relations of mutual 
assistance and codperation; to obtain 
for them all the rights and benefits to 
which they are entitled; to raise the 
standard of the teaching profession by 
securing the conditions essential to 
the best professional service; and to 
promote such a democratization of the 
schools as will enable them better to 
equip their pupils to take their place 
in the industrial, social, and political 
life of the community. Affiliation 
with the labor movement is explained 
by the Federation as follows: 

Tbe American Federation of Teachers 
came as a result of years of experience on 
the part of teachers in a dozen cities 
throughout the country. They found 
themselves unable to combat with success 
well organized influences inimical to the 
best interests of public education. They 
had studied the field carefully to discover 
the strongest democratic force with which 
they might ally themselves. This force 
they found in organized labor. Admit- 
ting all its imperfections, it is still the 
greatest single force which recognizes and 
combats the very influences which are 
immediately threatening to choke the 
spirit of democracy in the schools. Con- 
demning as heartily as any the misdeeds 
of individuals in the labor movement who 
deserve condemnation for their misrepre- 
sentation of the ideals and methods of 
union labor, these bodies of teachers 
think they find in union labor’s essential 
altruism and fairness the best hope for 
America’s future. 

Naturally affiliation of teachers 
with organized labor, especially in a 
vear characterized by industrial un- 
rest, has caused widespread discus- 
sion of the rights of teachers, as well 
as of other public employees, to join 
with union labor. Some educators 
are bitterly opposed; others, including 
men like Prof. John Dewey, not only 
see no objection, but, on the contrary, 
welcome the recognition by teachers 
of the bond that exists between teach- 
ers and other workers. <A few school 
hoards, following the example of the 


teachers’ unions have recently been! Chicago Board a few years ago, are 
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taking drastic steps to stamp out 
unionism. Los Angeles is the latest 
city to try elimination of - teachers’ 
unions through school-board action. 
Without attempting to go into the 
merits of the whole controversy, it 
should be pointed out that since 1912 
employees of the Federal Government 
have been allowed to unionize, under 
specific authorization from Congress, 
and that in the past two years there 
has been a considerable growth in 
unionism among Government em- 
ployees at Washington, until at pres- 
ent a majority of the employees of 
the Federal departments, including 
scientists and technical workers whose 
professional standing is comparable 
with that of teachers, are members 
of unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The right of 
Federal, state and municipal em- 


ployvees to organize, though not to} 


strike, is further endorsed in the ten- 
tative report of the President’s In- 
dustrial Conference, made public on 
Dee. 29. Since the strike issue is 


most often raised in this connection, 
it should be said that the teachers, 
like the Federal employees, assert 
that they do not use the strike or ad- 
voeate it in dealing with the Govern- 
ment. The Federal employees’ unions 
have a specific anti-strike clause in 
their constitution, and the American 
Federation of Teachers, without men- 
tioning strikes at all in its constitu- 
tion, give prominence to the following 
statement in its literature: 

Under the constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers retains complete au- 
tonomy. It would be impossible for the 
American Federation of Labor to order a 
strike. ~The constitution of the American 
Federation of Teachers contains no pro- 
vision for strikes. In the nature of the 
case teachers must place their chief de- 
pendence on an aroused public opinion 
and political action. 

The officials of the Federation further 
assert that their organization fre- 
quently prevent strikes, and they 
point out that the only strikes of 
teachers during the year were of 
teachers not organized axid affiliated. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN EDUCATION 


Resumption of Foreign Relations 
in Education.—dueators and educa- 
tional institutions have not waited for 
the League of Nations to resume old 
international relations in education or 
to make permanent new ones arising 
from the war. Beginning with the 
French and British educational mis- 
sions, a veritable stream of educa- 
tional visitors has come to this 
country since the war. To the pro- 
fessorial exchanges of France have al- 
ready been added those with Great 
Britain and South America. The 
Rhodes Scholarships are being supple- 
mented with American scholarships 
for English students and French fel- 
lowships for American students. The 
U.S. State Department took a hand in 
the summer of 1919 in séeking to 
make known to foreign nations the 
‘opportunities for study at higher in- 
stitutions in America. The Interna- 
tional Labor Conference and the In- 
ternational Congress of Working 
Women (see XV, Labor) in discussing 
labor problems, found themselves de- 
ciding questions of educational policy 
and opportunity. The presence of 
thousands of American college stu- 


dents on military duty in Europe, the 
establishment of the A. E. F. Univer- 


opportunities for study in European 
centers, all made education an inter- 
national question to thousands of men 
who had perhaps never thought of it 
in international terms before. Defi- 
nite proposals for an International 
Bureau of Education have been set up 
by responsible oflicials of several 
countries and endorsed by educational 
associations. 

The British Educational Mission. 
—In response to an invitation from 
the Council of National Defense, 
Great Britain and France, even before 
the close of the war, had arranged for 
educational missions to the United 
States. An influential British Educa- 
tional Mission arrived in this country 
in October, 1918, spent two months in 
a tour of the eastern half of the 
United States, visiting some-forty or 
fifty institutions of higher learning, 
and returned to Great Britain early i in 
the new year. The report of the 
Mission, issued in February, 1919, 
urged a systematic interchange of 
teachers and students between Great 
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Britain and America as “the most 
powerful aid towards a closer relation- 
ship and a better understanding be- 
tween the two countries.” The Mis- 
sion recommended that the proposed 
educational interchanges should in- 
clude both teachers and _ students; 
among students, both graduate and 
undergraduate; and among teachers, 
both lecturers or demonstrators and 
professors. An organizing and_ ad- 
visory committee on the part of the 
British universities is suggested, to 
deal with a similar committee on the 
American side. The report concludes 
with recommendations for other steps 
in the interchange process, as follows: 
(1) the endowment of traveling 
scholarships; (2) the institution of 
part-time lectureships available for 
Americans pursuing advanced work in 
Britain; (3) the granting of periodi- 
eal leave of absence, ,with half or 
whole pay, to younger British teach- 
ers, to enable them to take up similar 
appointments in American colleges. 

Reports received toward the close of 
the year indicate that a considerable 
part of this programme has already 
been accomplished, though actual in- 
terchange has been delayed by the dif- 
ficulties of transportation and by the 
unforeseen enormous increase in at- 
tendance at British universities. The 
i dividual members have stirred up 
interest in the exchange idea, changes 
in admission requirements have al- 
ready been announced, and a number 
of the British universities have begun 
furnishing material’ descriptive — of 
the opportunities available for Amer- 
ican students. 

Resumption of Rhodes Scholar- 
ships.—Appointments to Rhodes 
Scholarships from the United States, 
which were temporarily discontinued 
during the war, were resumed in 
November, 1919, when the names of 
63 American students designated for 
study at Oxford University were 
transmitted for ratification to the 
Rhodes Trustees by Prof. Frank 
Aydelotte of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, American Secre- 
tary for the Fund. The designations 
include one representative from each 
state and two from the following 15 
states, which under normal conditions 
would have appointed scholars both 
for 1918 and 1919: Alabama, 


kansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Resump- 
tion of the Scholarships was accom- 
panied by significant changes in the 
methods of selection, intended to an- 
swer charges, on the one hand, that 
American students at Oxford did not 
come up to the expected level of 
ability, and, on the other hand, that 
the plan did not attract the best 
American students. The qualifying 
examination required of all candi- 
dates in the past has been abandoned, 
the requirements as to the nomination 
and endorsement by college officials 
have been modified, and a new system 
of selecting officials has been set up in 
which former Rhodes scholars are to 
play an important part. 

Fellowships in French Universities. 
—Professorial exchanges with France 
had already existed before the war. 
The visit of prominent French educa- 
tors, constituting the French Educa- 
tional Mission, stimulated the idea of 
exchange. During the year the So- 
ciety for American Fellowships in 
‘French Universities, which in 1917 
published a.volume on Science and 
Learning in France, announced ap- 
pointments of 25 American students 
to fellowships in French universities. 
The fellowships thus created will be 
of the value of $1,000 a year for two 
years. A feature of the plan is that 
these scholarships will be open not 
only to college graduates, but also to 
those with experience in industrial es- 
tablishments in work requiring high 
technical skill. The object of the So- 
ciety in establishing the fellowships is 
to “assist in establishing in its proper 
place of eminence in the mind of the 
American public the standing and 
repute of French scholarship.” 

Exchange Professorships with 
Chile.—A system of exchange profes- 
sorships between the Republic of 
Chile and universities and schools in 
the United States has recently been 
worked out, and the first two repre- 
sentatives from the United States will 
leave early in 1920 for their South 
American posts. Under the plan 
adopted each country will pay the 
salary and traveling expenses of its 
own professors, receiving in ex- 


Ar-| change, free of charge, the professors 
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from the other country. The ex- 
change is directed in the United States 
by the Committee on Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Relations of the University of 
California. 

A Commission from India.—I'wo 
members of a British Commission on 
Indian Village Education toured the 
United States during June and July, 
visiting American rural schools for 
white and colored children as a pre- 
liminary to their visit to India. 
From continental United States the 
members of the Commission next 
visited Japan and the Philippines. 
In Japan the Commission studied the 
attempt by an Oriental people to re- 
late education to the national tradi- 
tion and spirit. They also investi- 
gated the work of the voluntary as- 
sociations of adults that have been 
formed in rural districts for economic, 
moral, and intellectual improvement. 
The Commission gave special attention 
to the Philippines because of the 
special problems that have been 
handled in the islands under Amer- 
ican occupation. 

American University Union in Eu- 
rope.—Significant of the continuance | 
of educational relations with the 
principal countries of Europe is the 
establishment on a permanent basis 
of the American University Union in 
Europe. This Union was organized 
during the war 


to meet the needs of American university 
and college men and their friends who are 
in Europe for military or other service in 
the cause of the Allies, and to serve as a 
bond between the universities of America 
and those of European nations especially, 
by encouraging in such ways as the trus- 
tees may see fit the attendance and ad- 
vancing the welfare of American students 


at the representative universities of 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
Representatives from 40 of the 


leading American universities and col- 
leges, meeting at New York in the 
summer of 1919, voted to continue the 
work on a permanent basis at Paris 
and London. The board of trustees 
will hereafter consist of representa- 
tives of American universities and 
university associations, with the di- 
rector of the American Council on 
Education (A. Y. B., 1918, p. 789) 
and the director of the Institute of 
International Education as ex-officio 
members. ‘The Union plans to erect a 


permanent headquarters building in 
Paris, on land donated by the city. 

The Institute of International Ed- 
ucation.—Karly in 1919, as a result 
of the visits of the British and French 
missions to this country, the Institute 
of International Education was estab- 
lished, under the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Internatonal Peace. The 
official announcement of the Institute 
states that it expects to serve in the 
preparing and disseminating of in- 
formation concerning institutions, 
types of training, graduate instruc- 
tion, and individual courses in the 
United States; \in tabulating fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and other finan- 
cial aids to students; in the inter- 
change of professors and other lead- 
ers, in visits of foreign missions, and 
international scholarships. 

The A. E. F. University.—What is 
characterized as “perhaps the most 
spectacular educational event of re- 
cent years” was the establishment of 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
University at Beaune, France, in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. Early in the American 
participation in the Great War Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes of Yale Univer- 
sity presented a memorandum to the 
War Department outlining a plan of ~ 
education to be carried out in the 
American forces during the period of 
demobilization. The plan contem- 
plated the placement of American sol- 
diers and officers in universities in 
France and Great Britain, together 
with the establishment of educational 
centers under Army control for less 
advanced education. The practicabil- 
ity of the suggestion appealed to the 
War Department, which already had 
the experience of the Army Overseas 
Educational Commission of the Y. M. 
C. A. and of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special Training to guide it, 
and shortly after the signing of the 
armistice it was determined to put 
the main features of the plan into 
operation. Brig.-Gen. Robert I. Rees, 
formerly chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Special Training, 
was sent to France to take charge of 
the educational work. Codéperative 
arrangements were made with the 
Army Overseas Educational Commis- 
sion of the YM. C. A. whereby the 
Commission furnished advice and sup- 
plied various groups of experts. 
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In General Orders No. 30, issued on 
Feb. 13, 1919, the plan for the A. E. F. 
University is outlined. Pointing out 
that post schools for elementary and 
secondary instruction had already 
been provided, the Orders stated that 
there were next to be established, for 
more advanced education, in each 
Army corps and division, centers 
known as “division educational cen- 
ters.” These centers were to provide 
“such vocational training as the ma- 
terial and equipment within the divi- 
sion or sector makes possible.” These 
centers were also to furnish instruc- 
tion in more advanced subjects of 
general education, such as algebra, 
trigonometry, mechanical drawing, 
economics, American and English 
literature, advanced Trench, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and history. Sup- 
plementing and expanding these op 
portunities at the division centers, offi- 
cers and soldiers were authorized to 
attend educational institutions “of 
the nations associated with the United 
States in this war.’ Soldiers re: 
ceived commutation of subsistence at 
the rate of $2 per day and lodging 
not in excess of $1 per day. The 
Orders also provided for the main 
“A E. F Educational Center” at 
Beaune, to provide college and tech- 
nical training beyond that of division 
centers. 

Administration of the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity at Beaune was entrusted 
jointly to the military and academic 
services, Col. I. L. Reeves was com- 
manding officer in charge. Prof John 
Erskine of Columbia University, 
ehairman of the Army Educational 
Commission of the Y. M, C. A., was 
educational director of the University 
and served as chairman of the Um- 
versity council. The University. in- 
cluded in its organization colleges of 
agriculture, tine and applied arts, 
business, correspondence, education, 
engineering, journalism, law, letters, 
medical sciences, music, and science, 
besides a farm school and the post and 
division schools. Between March 1 
and June 1 there were 12,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers studying at Beaune, 
with approximately 700 instructors 
French universities took care of 3,000 
American students under the plan an- 
nounced in General Orders No. 30, and 


the universities of Great Britain re- 


ceived 2,027. The unusual circum- 
stances under which the work was 
done, the frankly experimental atti- 
tude of those in charge, and the en- 
thusiastie interest of the soldiers in 
the opportunities offered have caused 
many observers to regard the A. E. F. 
University as something more than an 
international episode or even an inter- 
esting educational experiment—as, 
rather, a significant forecast of edu- 
cational development throughout the 
world. 

Education in the League of Nae 
tions.—It was out of the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity at Beaune that there came the 
first definite, authoritative suggestion 
tor a permanent Bureau of Education 
in any league of nations that might 
be set up A memorandum on “edu- 
cation as an item in the league of na- 
tions,” signed by Prof. John Erskine, 
Supt. Frank E. Spaulding, and Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield, constitut- 
ing the Army Educational Commis- 
sion, pointed out that “education has 
become the chief concern of statesmen, 
and the new world, which hopes for 
intelligent partnership among free na- 
tions of free men, must therefore de- 
mand an adequate programme of edu- 
cation,” since only by education can 
world democracy be solved and a 
society of nations maintained. Edu- 
eation that is expert, democratic, and 
truly international will be the demand 
of the world, in the opinion of the 
Commission. The memorandum ends: 

The leadership which the new world 
will ask for is a leadership expert and 
effective, in sympathy with democratic 
ideals of work and with democratic ways 
of living. The training of this type of 
leadership becomes therefore one of the 
important tasks for which the nations 
must provide. This training must be as 
international as are now all aspects of 
trade, of industry, of agriculture, ot poli- 
ties, of literature, of history, The lead- 
ers we ask for must have the world out- 
look. Provision should therefore be made 
for the codperation of universities, col- 
leges, schools, and all other educational 
agencies of the world; for a wider exten- 
sion and improvement in methods of 
teaching modern languages; for the more 
adequate teaching of modern history and 
of geography: for the encouragement of 
educational news service. To these ends 
there should be established both a perma- 
nent Bureau of Education in the League 
of Nations and means by which freyuent 
and largely attended educational confer- 
ences may be held, in which the widest 
possible applications of the principle of 
democratic education may be discussed by 
all the peoples. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Rural Life and Education.—The 
main lines of rural-school improvement 
during the year, as summed up by the 
Rural School Division of the U. 8S 
Bureau of Education, were as follows: 

(1) A general movement toward in- 
creased support, state, county, and local, 
through larger appropriations and higher 
taxation rates. 

(2) Better administrative methods for 
rural schools, characterized chiefly by 
centralization of authority. 

(3) Gradual increase of educational 
qualifications demanded from candidates 
for teaching certificates, and higher sal- 
aries scaled according to qualifications. 

(4) Efforts toward the equalization of 
educational opportunities, through in- 
creased state appropriations and state 
aid; provision for increasing the number 
of rural high schools; various methods 
of encouraging consolidation of small 
schools; better measures for enforcing 
compulsory-attendance laws in rural com- 
munities. 


Conferences on rural education and 
rural life held during the year includ- 
ed three national conferences under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, at Daytona, Fla., in February; 
at Oklahoma City, May 1-3; and at 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., in October. The 
Committee on Country Life, organized 
in 1917, which is giving special atten- 
tion to rural education, met at Balti- 
more in January, 1919, and again at 
Chicago in December. 

Educational Surveys.—Educational 
surveys made during the year in- 
cluded the following state surveys: 
Alabama, made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Virginia, by a special ecommis- 
sion the director of which was Prof. 
A. J. Inglis of Harvard University; 
and Delaware, made by the General 
Edueation Board. The Bureau of 
Education also surveyed the schools 
of Memphis, Tenn., and Lexington, 
Kxy., and began a survey of the schools 
of Washington, D.C. 

A Kindergarten Revival.—tThe kin- 
dergarten in the United States is 
undergoing something akin to a re- 
vival. Organization of the kinder- 
garteners through state associations, 
stimulation of interest in the move- 
ment through Congressional appro- 
priation, and realization of the im- 
portance of the kindergarten in the 
Americanization movement have tend- 
ed to draw the attention of the public 


more generally to‘the possibilities of 
extending the kindergarten influence 
to all communities, rural as well as 
urban. 

Army Mental Tests.—A plan for 
using the Army mental] tests in schools 
has been formulated by a committee 
of the National Research Council. 
These tests have been used for some 
time on individual children, but not 
on larger groups. It is now planned 
to employ them in handling large 
groups of children, even whole class- 
rooms at one time. R. M. Yerkes is 
chairman of the committee at work 
on the problem. The General Educa- 
tion Board is furnishing financial 
support. In its preliminary work the 
committee selected some 20 tests for 
careful trial. This trial was made 
on 5,000 children. The committee 
then selected from the tests two 
series which seemed to be the most 
satisfactory, and these will now be 
tried on several thousand more chil- 
dren in order that they may be further 
perfected before they are finally of- 
fered to the teachers of the country 
for general use. 

Statistics of Education.—Except 
for the school attendance and illiter- 
acy data collected in the decennial 
census and certain information relat- 
ing to Federally-aided vocational 
schools gathered by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the nation 
is dependent upon the U. S. Bureau of 
Education for educational statistics. 
The latest published general statistics 
of this Bureau are for the year 1918, 
appearing in the annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Mducation for 1917. 
The Bureau has announced that its 
policy hereafter will be to gather and 
publish statistics biennially, instead 
of annually, in the even-numbered 
years. Lack of uniformity in meth- 
ods of collecting statistics by the vari- 
ous states made necessary a new ar- 
rangement for joint collection of sta- 
tistics by state and nation Such an 
arrangement was perfected toward the 
close of 1919, but necessarily some 
time must elapse before the results 
can be available in the form of sum- 
mary statistics for the whole United 
States. ot 

Statistics on the old plan were col- 
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ENROLLMENT IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 1918 


(Exclusive of territories and insular 
possessions, ) 
Male Female Total 
Kindergarten and 
elementary : f 
BUD ITE yee sis « 9,497,512 9,422,183 18,919,695 
Private and 
parochial .. 727,956 729,088 1,457,044 
Secondary : 
Public! \ 2.250. 851,954 1,081,867 1,933,821 
Private ...... 178,359 284,722 438,081 
Colleges, univer- 
sities, and 
professional 
schools 1 276,945 188,854 415,799 
Normal schools 21,287 116,887 138,174 
Other = institu- 
TIONS 5.5.0.5 293,734 508,877 802,611 
Total <...11,842,747 12,282,478 24,125,225 


11916 figures. 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 1917-18 


Male Female Total 
Kindergarten .. ... . 8,537 3,537 
Elementary . 15,448 486,736 562,184 
Secondary ..... 29,731 55,259 $4,990 
Total sc... 105,179 545,532 650,711 
PERCENTAGE OF MALE TEACHERS 
(INCLUDING SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS), 1870-1918. 
Per cent. 
IDSC a Shes Sa DNRC ICU CREATE 41.0 
Oe Me ater R ates ace) 6. crave) n'a eho Sta/arfan 42.8 
SOUR OU marinate teiare fe betsierm ata erate s ea 34.5 
OD LOMO eta tetie taley 3) ciin) = Jala feito ¢ ose tate vanes 29.9 
Eyal Oat etnint Met aac: en: atu. 3a) So ezous one's 21.1 
UOMO maiteteh ale imi ates eVele ss ccs veieralele 19.8 
FO iyo OMe Manon Asie) a\ec.e oasis cos veneutyeverers 16.1 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES, 1917-18 
Mlementary Schools! 2. icici siec ei «= $ 606 
Secondary schoolsi.) occ... 36s 1,031 
PAU SCHOOIS) locarcteveratnisrshsleysreleie stetelsse 635 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM, 
1871-1918 
Days 
esearch sis ois in alate, oe nue simcie 132 
SMO RO Ul rea astein erates ein le sisia siss ares 130 
POR SOMA er alert sil aie Gin aie al atteha-lckate's 135 
ASOO-LOOO Me sriciectiters sista win aawye atiere 144 
OOO SLO More stetatehelier aishol si cticueliocerers\ecocen 158 
Te EAN Ree Bie cam an orerd Aico ri Qe ID OIDG 160 
CES EES ean md © DROMICKC ric CELIO nOIERS 160.7 


Average number of days attended by 
each pupil enrolled, 1918, 119.8. 

Average days attended by each child 
5-18 years, 1918, 90.2. 
lected by the Bureau of Education for 
1918, and were partly in press when 
the calendar year 1919 came to an 
end, but it will be half way through 
1920 before the figures are generally 
accessible in the Biennial Survey of 
Education. Yhe aceompanying  fig- 
ures are compiled from manuscript 
tables furnished by the Bureau. 


| Peter Sandiford. 


Bibliography.—Kducational litera- 
cure of the year includes Professor 
Cubberly’s- new book on Public Edu- 
cation in the United States (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), a “study and interpreta- 
tion of American educational his- 
tory”; Dean Samuel Chester Parker’s 
General Methods of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools, the outcome of 15 
years’ experience in teacher training, 
and Professor Starch’s Lducational 
Psychology (Macmillan). Projects in 


the Primary Grades (Lippincott) is 


the title of Alice M. Krackowizer’s 
significant book on adjustment of 
early education to children’s experi- 
ences. 

University war work and recon- 
struction policies are reviewed in 7’'he 
Colleges im War Time and After 
(Appleton), by Park R. Kolbe. New 
Schools for Old, is Evelyn Dewey’s 
fanciful title for a description of a 
significant rural-school experiment. 
The whole field of reéducation, as ap- 
plied both to war cripples and indus- 
trial cripples, is reviewed in Garrard 
Harris’s The Redemption of the Dis- 
abled (Appleton). 

Studies of the educational systems 
of six modern nations, the United 
States, Germany, Iingland, France, 
Canada and Denmark, are conveni- 
ently brought together in Compara- 
tive Education (Dutton), edited by 
Modern methods in 
industrial training are treated in Wil- 
liam H. Dooley’s Principles and 
Methods of Industrial Education for 
Use in Teacher-Training Classes 
(Houghton, Mifflin), and given their 
war setting in C. R. Dooley’s “Final 
Report of the National Army Train- 
ing Detachments.” One of the most 
at’sactive official reports that has 
come out of the war. 

For those who like the effort to 
make education readable through fie- 
tion form there is Herbert Quick’s 
The Fairview Idea, which has more 


of rural life and education but 
less of story than his deservedly 
popular Brown Mouse; or H. G. 


Wells’s Joan and Peter, not to men- 
tion his still more recent The Un- 
dying Fire, both far more important 
contributions to education than 
most of the works that go in that, 
category. 
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LIBRARIES 
J. I. WYER, JR. 


Libraries after the War.—Despite 
the removal of four million service 
men from the reach of public libraries, 
their use suffered no decline a 
the war save wher epidemic and fue 
shortage forced them to close, and in 
certain localities there was exhibited 
a marked inerease over pre-war 
figures. Either our four million sol- 
diers made little or no use of libraries 
when at home or those who stayed be- 
hind developed an added eagerness to 
read which balanced the scale. That 
the soldiers were avid readers, even 
under the exactions of military life, 
has been abundantly shown by the use 
made of camp libraries, the striking 
success of which seems to put pre-war 
public library service under conviction 
of having failed in attractiveness and 
appeal to men. There is every sign 
that American public libraries are 
keenly appreciating this implication 
and are preparing to make every effort 
to maintain a civilian library service 
that shall equal in effectiveness and 
attraction the facilities for reading 

‘and study which men found in 
camp, field, hospital, and ship. 

Soaring living costs, unbalanced by 
corresponding increments in salary 
scales, and the continuance of tempt- 
ing opportunities in commercial work 
sorely depleted the ranks of library 
workers and created not a little un- 
rest among those who stayed. But 
despite unprecedented difficulties in 
maintaining normal service, the pro- 
fession generally rw aintained its tradi- 
tionally optimistic spirit, though the 
loss of hundreds of trained workers 
must have greatly affected the 
quality and amount of work done and 
to be done. Many libraries have com- 
menced or planned new buildings and 
enlarged program nes of service, and 
more significant perhaps than any- 
thing else is the enlarged programme 
of the American Library Association 
mentioned below. 

War Service of the American Li- 
brary Association.—During the period 
of demobilization the Library War 
Service continued its efficient service 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines on 
both sides of the Atlantic and in the 
remotest corners of the globe, wher- 


ever men in the service of our country 
were stationed. In addition to the 
normal library service, large pur- 
chases of ‘educational and vocational 
books were supplied to assist in the 
great educational programme planned 
for our men in France and Germany 
(see Education, supra). At the same 
time regular service was maintained 
for nearly 4000 camps, posts, stations, 
hospitals, and ships in the United 
States and its dependencies. On Nov. 
1 the War and Navy Departments -as- 
sumed responsibility for the continu- 
ance and permanent maintenance of li- 
brary service for all enlisted men with- 
in the continental limits of the United 
States, taking over the A. L. A. equip- 
ment, books, and personnel operating 
at that date. 

The A. L. A. will continue to serve 
the men in Europe, Asia, and the col- 
onies, and in such branches of the na- 
tional service other than the Army and 
Navy as the Coast Guard, Light House 
Service, U.-S. Shipping Board, and 
other industrial plants under Federal 
control. As far as practicable library 
facilities will be put within reach of 
all discharged service men. Books in 
embossed type will be printed for the 
use of blinded soldiers. It was fur- 
ther arranged that books in excess of 
the needs of the national service shall 
be distributed to library commissions 
in those parts of the country where 
there is the greatest dearth of public 
library facilities. Of the million vol- 
umes that accumulated overseas, a 
part will go to form a permanent 
American library in Paris, and thou- 
sands of volumes have been given to 
selected foreign institutions as me- 
morials of the A. E. F. 

Enlarged Programme of the A. L. 
A.—tThe unimagined success and am- 
plitude of the Library War Service ° 
could not fail to create in the leaders 
of the profession an ardent faith in the 
possibilities of greatly expanded li- 
brary service in the near future, a 
faith which was accompanied, more- 
over, by a tremendous zeal to “carry 
on.” This forward movement took . 
definite shape if the formulation of an 
enlarged programme, based on the “re- 
sponsibility to encourage and a 
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the development of library service for 
every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica.” The programme embraced such 
important undertakings as the stand- 
ardization and certification of librari- 
ans by a National Examining Board, 
a nation-wide survey of libraries and 
library needs, and a vast campaign 
of information and education in libra- 
ry matters, including active codpera- 
tion with all educational institutions 
and associations. Some realization of 
the importance and scope of this pro- 
gramme may be obtained from the 
fact that it is planned to spend $570,- 
000 in 1920 and to raise a fund of $2,- 
000,000 for the further prosecution of 
the work. 

Publicity —War work has given li- 
brarians a new understanding of the 
immense power of publicity. As never 
before they realize that not only must 
they provide library facilities, but 
must also make the hitherto un- 
reached masses familiar with their re- 
sources by intensive and organized 
propaganda of publicity and educa- 
tion. The academic aloofness of ear- 
lier librarianship is in some danger of 
being replaced by the newest fads in 
smart salesmanship and window dress- 
ing, but individual vagaries will be 
condoned if it all tends to promote the 
great end of bringing the people to 
the books. 

Salaries and Staff Organization.— 
It is notorious that library workers 
have always been absurdly underpaid 
in proportion to the character of the 
service they were expected to render. 
Consequently, in their case the salary 
situation resulting from the post-war 
economic crisis was more than usually 
desperate. Defection from the lower 
ranks reached alarming proportions. 
The Brooklyn Public Library at one 
time advertised 61 vacancies. Other 
libraries have had equally embarrass- 
ing experiences. In some places an 
80 to 100 per cent. increase in living 
expense has been partly met by a 20 to 
25 per cent. increment of salary. In 
other places, notably New York City, 
the situation was complicated by dis- 
astrous cuts in general appropriations. 
In New York the dissatisfaction of the 
lower grades of workers expressed it- 
self in the formation of a local labor 
union. It is interesting to note that 
in Los Angeles the Public Library 


staff were able to secure increased pay 
only by means of a popular referen- 
dum. Nothing less than a vigorous 
campaign of popular education in the 
matter of library workers’ deserts can 
prevent a serious disruption of public 
library service throughout the coun- 
try. Not only do the low salaries 
drive many out of libraries, but they 
operate to discourage the coming into 
the work of those with promising per- 
sonality and preparation. 

A. L. A. Conference.—The attend- 
ance at the Asbury Park conference of 
the A. L. A., close upon 1,200, was 
double the number of the preceding 
year. Library War Service continued 
to fill the major part of the pro- 
gramme but the inspiring feature of 
the meeting was the broadened hori- 
zon of library endeavor, discerned in 
President Bishop’s address, “At the 
Cross Roads,” and officially recog- 
nized in the appointment of the com- 
mittee which later issued the enlarged 
programme mentioned above. The 
publication during the meeting of a 
well edited daily newspaper, called 
“The Use of Print,” and its free dis- 
tribution not only to those in attend- 
ance but to all members of the Associa- 
tion, were indicative of its awakened 
interest in publicity. The Association 
elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Chalmers Hadley, librarian of 
the Denver Public Library; vice-pres- 
idents, George H. Locke, librarian of 
the Toronto Publie Library, and Cor- 
nelia Marvin, librarian of the Oregon 
State Library; three-year members of 
the Executive Board, Carl H. Milam, 
librarian of the Birmingham Public 
Library and Acting General-Director 
of the Library War Service, and Edith 
Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha Publie 
Library. 

Buildings.—Large appropriations 
were made for new buildings in De- 
troit and Wilmington and for an im- 
portant addition at Providence. At 
St. Paul a bond issue was authorized 
for a new building. The rapidly grow- 
ing importance of agricultural educa- 
tion was reflected in the commence- 
ment of first-class library buildings 
for the State Agricultural Schools of 
Iowa and Michigan. The most nota- 
ble item is the completion of the new 
library of the University of Michigan. | 
This, for the most part built during 
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the war, in its careful regard for li- 
brary utility, avoidance of architec- 
tural extravagance and idiosyncrasies, 
and wise provision for future expan- 
sion, sets a new mark in American li- 
brary architecture. A $180,000 build- 
ing at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., was occu- 
pied in May. 

Gifts——The customary stream of 
private benevolence was checked by 
conditions arising out of the war, but 
a number of buildings were given 
either by bequest or donation.. The 
Carnegie Corporation made no new 
grants pending the return of peace, 
but it financed a number that had al- 
ready been arranged for. The latest 
figures available are those of 1918, to- 
talling $89,000 for the United States 
and $9,000 for Canada. 

Deaths and Appointments.—The 
profession lost by death: on June 10, 
Raymond C. Davis, librarian of the 
University of Michigan, 1877-1905, 
and librarian-emeritus since the lat- 
ter date; and on July 30, Charles H. 
Gould, for nearly 30 years librarian 
of McGill University and in 1908-9 
president of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Appointments of general interest 
are those of E. H. Redstone as libra- 
rian of the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary; Asa Don Dickinson to be li- 
brarian of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Luther L. Dickerson to the 
newly created post of Army librarian; 
and Charles H. Brown to be librarian 
of the Navy. Adam Strohm, libra- 
rian of the Detroit Publie Library, 
was appointed a member of the Mich- 
igan State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, one of the rare instances in 
which librarianship has been recog- 
nized as a qualification for such serv- 
ice. The growing importance of libra- 
rianship in the organization of big 
business was illustrated by the ap- 
pointment of Frank K. Walter, since 
1908 vice-director of the New York 
State Library School and president 
(1919-1920) of the Association of 
American Library Schools, to organize 
and direct the Library and Informa- 
tion Department of the General Motors 
Corporation 

Legislation.—A new Minnesota law 
creates a Department of Education, 


into which has been absorbed, but with 
no abatement of its work or resources, 
the Library Commission, which has 
had separate existence since 1899, Al- 
though in a sense local legislation, 
this is significant as a step toward a 
wholesome coérdination of separate 
but related state educational and li- 
brary agencies which have tended to 
become too numerous during the past 
40 years. Better action would have 
been to unite all librany agencies un- 
der the State Library, or to put the 
State Library under the Education De- 
partment along with the Library Com- 
mission, but as in Minnesota the State 
Library is a_ political institution 
whereas the Library Commission has 
always been a professional agency, the 
latter would prefer to be under the 
more congenial wing of the new Edu- 
eation Department. The former Com- 
mission is now a division of the new 
Department, and its staff has been re- 
appointed without change. 

The New Hampshire law of 1917 ecre- 
ating a State Library Commission was 
given effect and vitality in 1919 by an 
initial appropriation of $4,000 for the 
coming biennium. An act passed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature in May 
gives the exclusive control and man- 
agement of the State Library and Mus- 
eum to the state librarian and director 
of the Museum, who is to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, and who will 
have full power in the employment and 
dismissal of the force and receive and 
disburse all moneys. The Board of 
Trustees of the State Library is abol- 
ished, and the building hereafter 
comes under the charge and control 
of the Commissioners of Public 
Grounds and Buildings. There will 
be the following divisions: general li- 
brary, law library, publie records, li- 
brary extension, and museum. The 
Library Extension Division is to take 
over the work of the Free Library 
Commission, which is abolished by the 
new law. 
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AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY 


JANUARY 


1.—U. S. transport Northern Pacific with nearly 
- 3,000 troops on board grounds off Fire Island. 

2,—President Wilson cables appeal to Congress 
for appropriation of $100,000,000 to feed desti- 
tute in liberated territories of Eurupe. 

Michigan ratifies Federal prohibitisn amendment, 

3.—President Wilson arrives in Rome; addresses 
Italian Parliament, urging world peace on the 
basis of friendship. 

6:—Theodore Roosevelt 


Nea? 

7.—Ohio, Colorado, and 
Federal prohibition amendment. 

President Wilson returns to Paris. 

8,.— Idaho, Tennessee, and Maine ratify Federal 
prohibition amendment. 

Victor Berger, Representative-elect from Wis- 
consin, and four other leaders of the Socialist 
Party convicted at Chicago of sedition under the 
Espionage Act. 

Theodore Roosevelt buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

9,—House passes War Contracts bill validating 
verbal contracts made prior to armistice. 


dies at Oyster Bay, 


Oklahoma ratify 


Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney-General of the 
United States, resigns as of March 4. 

West Virginia ratifies Federal prohibition 
amendment. 


Strike of marine workers on ferries and lighters 
begins at New York. 

11.—Walker D. Hines appointed  Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads. 

Food Administration announces 
license restrictions on many foodstuffs. 

12,—-Strike of marine workers at New York 
ended at request of President Wilson pending 
investigation by War Labor Board. 

Twenty-one killed in collision 
Central near Batavia, New York 

138.—House passes bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for relief in Hurepe, and $26,900,000 
Rivers and Harbors Appropriation bill. 

California and Washington ratify Federal pro- 
hibition amendment; U. S. Supreme Court up- 
holds Reed amendment prohibiting interstate 
transportation of liquor into dry territory. even 
when permitted by state statutory concessions. 

14,—Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, North 
Carolina and Alabama ratify Federal prohibition 
amendment. 

Resignation of Vance C. McCormick as Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee an- 
nounced in Washington. 

15,—Iowa, Oregon, New Hampshire, Colorado, 
and Utah ratify Federal prohibition amendment. 

National Labor Congress to promote new trial 
for Thomas J. Mooney opens at Chicago. 

16.—Senate adopts resolution to dismiss 
charges of disloyalty brought against Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin. 

Secretary Baker announces exoneration of Col. 
Edward A. Deeds by War Department board of 
inquiry of charges made in Charles E. Hughes’ 
report on aircraft production. 

Secretary Baker orders release and discharge 
from Army of 131 conscientious objectors impris- 
oned at Fort Leayenworth. 

Nebraska, Missouri, and Wyoming ratify Wed- 
eral prohibition amendment making amendment 
effective with ratification by 38 states. 

Forty-six members of I. W. W. convicted et 
Los Angeles of conspiracy in connection with 
dynamiting of home of Governor Wm. D. Stephens 
on Dec. 17, 1917. 

17,—Fuel Administration abolishes regulations 
fixing prices for bituminous coal and coke and 
establishing zone system as of Feb. 1. 


lifting of 


on New York 


Minnesota and Wisconsin ratify Federal pro- 
hibitiun amendment. 


20,—Interstate Commerce Commission in rate 
decision  sserts its supremacy over the Director- 
Gener. | ot Railroads. 

21.—Toll and long-distance telephone rates 
prescribed by Post Office Department effective 
except in 10 states where temporary restraining 
orders are granted. 

Strike of 25,000 shipyard workers begins in 


Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

24.—Senate passes bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 for food relief in Europe. 

i ilroad Administration presents supplementary 
estimate for appropriation of $750,000,000 for 
1919. 

28,—House Immigration Committee 
favorably bill to restrict general 
four years. 

House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
votes to report resolution for return of telegraph 
and telephone systems to their owners on Dec. 
Sil eho), 

29,—State 


ul i Teports 
immigration for 


Department proclaims THighteenth 
(prohibition) Amendment a part of Federal Con- 
stitution, effective Jan. 16, 1920; New York and 
Vermont ratify amendment. 

House passes Mmergency Deficiency bill repealing 
appropriations and authorizations for the Army 
and Navy amounting to $15,000,000,000. 

Resignation of Carl Vroom.un, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, announced. 

31.—House Naval Affairs Committee reports 
Naval Appropriation bill providing for a_ three- 
year building programme to cost $600,000,000. 


FEBRUARY 


1,—Conferees on Revenue bill reach agreement. 

Hood Administratiun suspends restrictions on 
profits on foodstuffs except cuttunseed oil and eggs, 

3.—Strike of textile workers begins at Luw- 
rence, Mass. 

4,.—Senate orders inquiry 


into Bolshevist and 


radical propaganda by Committee on the 
Judiciary 
Connecticut Senate rejects Federal prohibition 
amendment. 


5,—War Trade Board announces increase in im- 
ports permitted to Scandinavian ¢ountries. 

6,.—Conference report on Revenue bill 
mitted to House 

House Foreign Affairs Committee reports resolu- 
tion recommending to Peace Conference favorable 
consideration of claims of Ireland to self-deter- 
mination. 

General strike of labor unionists- in sympathy 
with striking shipyard workers begins in Seattle; 
Federal troops guard. city. 

7.—Glenn EK. Plumb submits to Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee plan for Government 
ownership of railroads approved by railway unions. 

Ole Hanson, Mayor of Seattle, notifies strikers 
that unless sympathetic strike is ended by Feb. 8 
the city will be placed under control of the 
federal Government. 

8,—House adopts conference report on Revenue 
bill estimated to raise $6,077,200,000. 

Senate passes Post Office Appropriation bill au- 
thorizing $200,000,000 expenditure for roads dur- 


sub- 


ing next three years. 
Senate rejects Borah amendment to Espion-ge 
Act repealing authority of Postmaster-General to 


exercise censorship over mail matter. 

9.—Senate and House unite in memorial service 
for Theodore Roosevelt. 

Suffragists of National Woman’s Party, burn 
President AVilson in effigy before the White House. 
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10.—Senate passes Emergency Deficiency. bill 
vancelling $15,000,000,000 in appropriations and 
authorizations, 

Senate rejects woman-suffrage to 
Federal Constitution. 

Secretary Glass appeals to Congress for authority 
to issue $10,000,000,000 in bonds and a like 
amount in notes. 

Labor leaders in Seattle order end of abortive 
general strike. 

11.—House passes Naval Appropriation bill with 
three-year construction programme, 

Connecticut House approves ratification of Fed- 
eral prohibition amendment. 

Senate Judiciary Committee begins investigation 
of Bolshevism. 

2.—Connecticut Senate again rejects Federal 
prohibition amendment. 

Twenty-nine men arrested at I. W: W. head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

‘ 3,—Senate adopts conference report on Revenue 
bill 


Major-Gen. Enoch Crowder nominated and con- 
firmed as Judge-Advocate-General of the Army for 
a further term of four years, 

Brig.-Gen. Samuel T. Ansell, acting Judge- 
Advucate-General, in testimony before Senate Muli- 
tary Atfairs Committee, condemns existing system 
of Army courts-martial. 

14,—President Wilson on eve of sailing from 
France cables Foreign Relations Committees of 
Congress tu suspend debate on League of Nations 
until his return, 

Senate declines by one vote to consider Johnson 
resolutiun demanding withdrawal of American 
troops from Russia. 

Resignation of Wm. G. Sharp, U. S, Ambassador 
¢o France, announced as accepted on Dec. 21, 
1918, effective where successor qualifies. 

15,—President Wilson sails from Brest for the 
United States. 

7.—Secretary Baker announces American Allied 
froops will be withdrawn from Russia when spring 
weather conditions permit. 

18,—Senate passes Rivers and Harbors Appro- 
priation bill. 

House passes $1,070,000,000 Army Appropria- 
tion bill. 

19,.—Senator Poindexter attacks League of Na- 
tions Covenant in the Senate. 

20,—Victor L. Berger and four associates sen- 
denced tu 20 years’ imprisonment for conspiracy to 


amendment 


obstruct war preparations; all released on _ bail 
wending appeal. 
21.—House passes bill appropriating $750,- 


000,000 for Revolving Fund of Railroad Adminis- 
ér.tion. 

Senator Borah of 
Covenant in Senate. 

2.—Hovuse passes bill authorizing purchase of 
wheat of 1918 and 1919 crops by the Govern- 
ment at guaranteed price. 


attacks League Nations 


Senator Reed (Dem.), denounces League of 
Nations in Senate as abrcegation of Monroe 
Doctrine, 

French bark Helene sunk in collision with 


Norwegian steamer Gansfjord off Delaware Capes 
with loss of 16 lives. 

Nine killed and many injured in collision on 
Baltimore & Ohio in Pittsburgh. 

23,—Secretary Kedfleld announces creation of 
Industrial Board to continue price fixing on volun- 
tary basis. 

Fourteen Spanish radicals arrested in New York 
fain connection. with alleged plot to assassinate 
President Wilson. 

24,—President Wilson 
speech challenges his critics 
the nation, 

Senate passes bill authorizing fleld or territorial 
commanding cffic ers, of Army to review sentences 
of courts-martial, 

Victory Loun bill reported to House. 

25,.—President signs Revenue bill. 

Senate passes bill authorizing 
volunteer enlistment in the Army, 

Pennsylvania ratifies Wederal prohibition amend- 


in 
of 


lands at Boston and 
to test sentiment 


resumption of 


—Houses passes Victory Loan bill. 
dent Wilson expounds League of Nations 
Covenant to members of Senate and House Com- 
mittees en Foreign Affairs at White House. 

Hugh C. Wallace of Tacoma, Wash., nominated 
as Ambassador to France. 

Homer $. Cummings of Connecticut elected chair- 
m.n of Democratic National Committee. 
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27,—House Republicans in caucus nominate 
Frederick H. Gillet of Massachusetts as speaker of 
the incoming Hvuuse but reject revision of seniority 
rule in appointing committees. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, 
nominated as_ Attorney-General, and Norman Hup- 
gvod of New York as Minister to Denmark. 

28,—Senate passes Wheat Price Guarantee bill 
carrying apprcpriation of $1,000,000,000. 

House passes Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, 
carrying $850,000,000, and the General Deficiency 
bill, carrying $27,771,000. 

Senator Lodge’ attacks of 
Covenant in Senate. 

Director-General of Railroads announces reten- 
tion of Government control until Congress has had 
further opportunity for legislation. 

Federal Reserve Board, following example of 
Great Britain and France, prohibits foreign-ex- 
change transactions with Russia. 

Hugh C. Wallace confirmed as Ambassador to 
France. 

Viscount Reading, British Ambassador, 
at New York from Wngland. 

Canadian steamer Lord Dufferin sunk in colli- 
sion in New York Harbor. 


MARCH 


League N ations 


arrives 


1,—House adopts resolution to repeal luxury-tax 
clause of Revenue bill. 


Housé unseats Zebulon Weaver, Democrat, of 
North Carolina in favor of James J. Britt, Re- 
publican. 


Senate and House Woman Suffrage Committees 
order report of compromise resclution fer sub- 
mission of amendment to Federal Constitution. 

Senator Knox attacks League of Nations Covenant 
in Senate as productive of future wers. 

Porto Rican legislature adopts: ‘resolution fayor- 
ing statehood or else independence. 

2.—Senate passes Victory Loan bill. 

President creates American Relief Administra- 
tion and appoints Herbert C. Hooyer Director- 
General. 

8.—President signs Victory Loan Act, Rivers 
and Harbors Appropriation Act and Act validating 
informal war contracts. 

Francis P. Garvan of New York appointed Alien. 
Property custodian. 

Conference of governors and mayors on recon- 
struction and labor conditions opened by President 
Wilson in White House, 

4,.—President Wilson, speaking in New York 
with Wm. H. Taft, declares League of Nations 
Covenant an essential part of treaty of peace. 

Senator Lodge offers in Senate resolution, en- 
dorsed by 37 Republican Senators-elect; to reject 
League of Nations Covenant as now drafted end 
urging Peace Conference to expedite signing of 
Treaty of Peace. 

House adcpts resolution urging Peace Conference 
to favor self-determination for Ireland. 


Sixty-dfth Congress ends; filibuster in Senate 
defeats General Deficiency bill; Army, Naval, 
Agricultural, Sundry Civil, Indian, and District 


of Columbia Appropriation bills unpassed; Presi- 
dent issues statement condemning Senate group 
responsible for failure of appropriation for Ratlroad 
Administration; President signs Wheat Guarantee 
and Diplomatic and Consular Appropri:tion bills. 

Philippine Legislature in joint session per- 
petuates Independence Missivn and instructs it to 
continue efforts for independence, 

Strike of marine workers, rejecting award of 
War Labor Board, begins in New York harbor. 

5,—President Wilson sails from New York for 
France. 

John H. Wilson, Democrat, elected to Congress 
from 22d District of Pennsylvania on platform 
endorsing League of Nations. 

A. Mitchell Palmer sworn in as Attorney- 
General, succeeding Thomas W. Gregory, resigned, 

President Wilson commutes sentences of 52 per- 
sons convicted under Espionage Act. 

"7,—Will H. Hays. Republican National Chair- 
man, declares Republican Party stands for, na- 
tionalism rather than indefinite internationalsm. : 

Striking marine workers at New York accept 
concessions offered by Railroad Administration ap- 
plying to railroa aft. 

9.—Strike of shipyard workers on Pacifle Coast 
ended. 

10.—U. S. Supreme Court sustains convictions 
of Eugene V. Debs and Jacob Wrohwerk under 
Kspionage Act. t 
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11.—Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming chosen 
floor leader in House of 66th Congress by Ke- 
publican Committee on Committees. 

12,.—-Martin A. Morrison of Indiana and George 
R. Hales of Vermont appointed members of U.S, 
Civil Service Commission. 

War and Navy Departments agree to terms of 
Railroad Administration fur settlement of strike 
of their marine workers at New York. 

—American naval transport Yselhaven sunk 
by mine in North Sea with loss of nine lives. 
15.—Clyde B. Aitchison elected chairman of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

17.—West Virginia House of Delegates adopts 
Tesolution opposing League of Nations. 

8.—New Jersey Assembly rejects Mederal pro- 
hibition amendment. A 

Senator Reed speaks in opposition to League of 
Nations before Missouri Legislature. 

,.—Agreement reached between Department of 
Commerce Industrial Board and steel manufacturers 
for reduction in steel prices. 

2.—Postmaster-General Burleson removes Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, president, and other officers of 
Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. from operation of 
company on ground of obstruction of Government 
control. 

American cavalry pursue Mexican bandits over 
border, killing five near Ruidosa. 

3.—Jury in trial of Jeremiah O’Leary at New 
York for yiolation of Espionage Act disagrees. 

—Wm. H. Taft suggests amendments to 
League of Nations Covenant to recognize principle 
of Monroe Doctrine. 

5.—Twenty-seventh 
porades in New York. 
26.—Charles E. Hughes, speaking in New York, 
proposes seven amendments to League of Nations 
Covenant. 

29.—Postmaster-General Burleson announces 20 
per cent, increase in telegraph rates effective 
April 1. 

Elihu Root in letter to Will H. Hays, Re- 
publican National Chairman, proposes six amend- 
ments to draft of League of Nations Covenant. 

80,—Standard time advanced one hour through- 
out the United States. 

1,—War Finance Corporation announces issue 
of $200,000,000 of five per cent. bonds to pro- 
mote foreign trade, 

Forty killed by collapse of a scaffold at ship 
launching at Bristol, Pa. 


APRIL 


Division, A: E. F., 


1,—War Trade Board announces resumption of 
trade with Poland and Esthonia. 

Food Administration releuses _meat-packing in- 
dustry from control under Federal license. 

Wm. Hale Thompsen, Republican, reelected 
Mayor of Chicago; local prohibition defeated in 
referendum. 

2.—Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, rejects steel prices fixed by Department of 
Commerce Industrial Board. 

War Trade Board announces partial relaxation 
of blockade of German Austria. 

4,—Philippine delegation presents to Secretary 
Baker memorial of Legislature asking complete 
independence; letter of President Wilson assures 
them of his sympathy and support. 

7.—Thomas Nelson Page, Ambassador to Italy, 
reported resigned. 

State election for minor offices in Michigan 
results in return of Republican candidates and 
adoption of prohibition amendment. 

8.—Scores killed by tornado in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 

10.—Railroad Administration grants wage in- 
erease to trainmen estimated at $65,000,000 
yearly. 

11.—J. LL. Ackerson appointed Director- 
General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, suc- 
ceeding Charles Piez. 

2,.—Wur Department announces 686,000 troops 
returned from overseas and 1,700,000 discharged 
from Army since armistice. 

& 13,—Secretary Glass announces terms of Victory 
oan. 

Eugene V. Debs begins 10-year term in West 
Virginia Penitentiary at Moundsville. 

4,—Railroad Administration announces w°ge 
increases averaging $15 a month to 69,000 em- 
ployees vf American Railway Express Co. 

—Hugh Gibson reported appointed U. S. 
Minister tu Poland, 
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Strike of telephone cperators of New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. begins. 

18,—Julius H. Barnes, President of the U. S. 
Grain Corporation, appointed U. 5S. Wheat 
Director, 

Cable censorship abolished on communications fo 
Central and South America and the Orient. 

19.—Fritz G. Lanham, Democrat, elected to 
Congress unopp sed from 12th Texas District. 

Strike of marine workers at New York ended 
by grant of 10-hour day. 

Capt. E. F. White makes first non-stop flight 
from Chicago to New York in 6 hr. 50 min. 

20.—Strike of telephone operators in New Eng- 
land ends with concession of wage increase. 

21,.—Victory Loan campaign opens. 

22.—United States recognizes British protecto- 
rate over Egypt. 

23.—Rhode Island legislature passes bill de- 
claring non-intoxicating beverages containing four 
per cent. of alcohol. 

26. S. District Court at Chicago enjoins 
Post Office Department from enforcing new tele- 
graph rates within Illinois. 

. S, naval seaplane F-5 completes record dura- 
tion flight of 20 hr. 10 min., flying 1,250 miles. 

%.—War Trade Board abolishes blacklists of 
enemy firms with which communication was pro- 
hibited under Trading-with-the-Enemy Act. 

28.—Postmaster-General Burleson announces 
recommendation to President that cable and wire 
systems be returned to their owners as soon as 
possible 

Bomb delivered in mail to Mayor Ole Hanson of 
Seattle fails to explode. 

S$. naval tug Gypsum Queen sunk off Brest 
with loss of 16. 

9,—Postmaster-General Burleson orders re- 
turn of marine cables to their owners on May 2, 
and issues statement reaffirming belief in Govern- 
ment ownership of telephone and telegraph systems. 

Bomb delivered in mail to Senator Herdwick of 
Georgia at Atlanta injures wife and maid. 


MAY 


1,—Socialist May Day riots occur in Cleveland 
and Boston. 

2,—U. S. District Court at Greensboro, N. C., 
declares unconstitutional Federal tax on products 
of child labor. 

3,—Cables returned to private ownership by 
Post Office Department. 

U. S. Government purchases from Alien Property 
Custodian German-owned piers at Hoboken, N. J. 

6.—Henry M. Robinson of California appointed 
a member of the Shipping Board. 

7.—President Wilson issues proclamation sum- 
moning Sixty-sixth Congress in special session on 
May 19. 

8.—U. S. naval seaplanes NC-1 and NO-3 fly 
from Rockaway, Long Island, to Halifax, N. S.; 
NC-4 forced to land for repairs at Chatham, Mass. 

9,—Department of Commerce Industrial Board 
abolished after failure of price-fixing projects. 

10,—Victory Loan campaign ends with total sub- 
scriptions of $5,249,908,300 in nearly 12,000, 000 
individual subscriptions. 

Attorney-General holds Department of Commerce 
Industrial Board unauthorized by law. 

Seaplanes NC-1 and NC-3 fly from Halifax to 
Trepassey, Newfoundland. 

12,—Secretary Baker announces full settlement 
by the American Liquidation Commission of claims 
of the United States against Great Britain arising 
out of military operations for $35,000,000. 

14,—Republican Senators in conference in Wash- 
ington choose Senator Cummins of Iowa as Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

Strike of 45,000 garment workers begins in 
New_York. 

15,—Navy dirigible C-5 arrives at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, after non-stcp flight from Montauk 
Point in 25 hr., 40 min. 

16,—Navy seaplanes NC-1, NC-3, and NC-4 
leave Trepassey, Nfd., in flight to the Azores. 

17.—Naval_ seapl.ne NC-4 commanded by 
Lieut.-Comdr. A. C. Read, reaches Horta, Fayal, 
after flight of 15 hr. 18 min.; NC-1 lost at sea 
80 miles from Azores but crew rescued; NC-3 loses 
course in fog and is forced to land. 

‘18,—Henry D. Lindsley, Director of Bureau of 
Wa Risk Insurance, resigns on demand of Secretary 


19.—The Sixty-sixth Congress meets in first, 
extraordinary, session; Albert B. Cummins of 
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Towa elected President pro tempore of the Senate 
and Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts Speaker 
of the House. 

R. A. Cholmeley-Jones appointed Director of 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

Naval seaplane NC-3 reaches Ponta Delgada, 
Azores, after riding out a gale and navigating 200 
miles over high seas. 

20.—President Wilson’s message, cabled. from 
Paris, read in both houses of Congress. ° 

American steamer Lake Placid sunk by mine off 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 

21.—House pisses Woman-suffrage amendment to 
Federal Constitution. 

Strike of textile workers at Lawrence, Mass., 
ended by vote of strikers. 

22.—House passes deficiency bill carrying ap- 
propriation of $42,615,000 for payment of over- 
due allotments to dependents of soldiers and sailors. 

Twenty killed and scores injured by explosion 
in Douglas Starch Works at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

23,.—Senste passes deficiency bill carrying ap- 
propriation for Bureau of War-Risk Pnsurance. 

8. District Court at New York temporarily 
enjoins Federal officers from interfering with 
manufacture of 2.75 per cent. beer. 

24,—Railroad Administration submits to Con- 
gress estimate of $1,200,000,000 deficit in opera- 
tion to end of 1919. 

Special election on constitutional amendments in 
Texas results in adoption of state-wide prohibition 
and defeat of woman suffrage. 

Washington Supreme Court holds Jegislature’s 
ratification of Federal prohibition amendment sub- 
ject to referendum. 


26.—Senator Reed, Democrat, denounces ‘‘col- 
ored’’ League of Nations in Senate. 
27.—Secretary Daniels in testimony before 


House Navel Affairs Committee recommends aban- 

donment of three-year naval building programme. 
State-wide prohibition effective in Ohio. 
Seaplane NC-4 completes first flight _ across 

Atlantie with flight from Ponta Delgada to Lisbon. 


_28.—Senate ratifies Republican caucus com- 
Mittee assignments by party vote. 
30.—NC-1 flies from Lisbon to Ferrol, Spain. 


81.—NC-4 flies from Ferrel to Plymouth, com- 
pleting New York-Plymouth flight. 
JUNE 


2.—Senator Jchnson 
in Senate as a war trust. 
S. Supreme Court affirms complete control by 


attacks League of Nations 


Federal Government over railroad, telegraph, and 
telephone rates under war powers conferred by 
Congress. 


Bomb attacks made on judicial and other officials 
in eight cities, including Attorney-General A 
Mitchell Palmer in Washington, Judge C. C. Nott 
in New York, Judge Albert F. Hayden in Boston, 
and Judge W. H. Thompson in Pittsburgh. 

3.—Wm, J. Flynn appointed Chief of Bureau of 
Investigstion of the Department of Justice to sup- 
press anarchist outrages. 

4,—Senate passes woman-suffrage amendment to 
Federal Constitution. 

House resolves to 
War Department. 


investigate expenditures of 


5,—Senator Borah attacks League of Nations 
Covenant in Senate as a betrayal of American 
sovereignty. 

Postmaster-General Burleson orders return of 
control of operations, net including rates and 
wages, to owners of telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems; Commercial Telegraphers’ Union orders 


strike of telegraph operators of Western Union sys- 


tem in 11 southeastern states. 
Ninety coal miners killed by powder fire in 
Baltimore No, 2 tunnel at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
6.—Senate adopts resolution calling upon the 


Secretary of State to furnish the Senate with the 
full text of Peace Treaty. 

Senate adopts resolution requesting American 
Peace Commission to secure a hearing for Irish 
representatives before the Peace Conference. 

Second Pan-American Commercial Congress 
opened at Washington. 

%—Paul S. Reinsch 
China 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union orders national 
strike of telegraph operators on June 11. 

9,—Senite orders printed in Congressional 
Record copy of Peace Treaty offered by Senator 
Borah over protest of Democrats; treaty published 
by New York Times and Chicago Tribune. 


resigns as Minister to 
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President suspends restrictions on transactions in 
foreign exchange and exportation of gold coin and 
bullion. 

American Federation of Labor meets in conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

10.—Senator Knox introduces in Senate resolu- 
tion designed to separate League of Nations 
Covenant from Peace Treaty, 

Senate passes bill repealing Act authorizing 
Government control of wire systems. 

House passes bill appropriating $750,000,000 
for Railroad Administration Revolving Fund. 

Wisconsin and Michigan ratify Federal woman- 
suffrage amendment. 

11,—House provides in Army Appropriation bill 
for army of 300,000 men for fiscal year 1920. 

American Federation of Labor adcpts resolution 
protesting against prohibition. : 

Strike of telegraphers affiliated with Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union begins with smzll disorganiza- 
tion of traffic. 

12.—Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ports Knox resolution to separate League of Nations 
Covenant from Peace Treaty. 

Senate passes bill restoring railroad rate-making 
power to Interstate Commerce Commission and bill 
ppropriating $750,000,000 for Revolving Fund of 
Railroad Administration. 

Shipping Board submits to Congress recommenda- 
tions for development of an American merchant 
marine. 

Offices of Russian Bolshevist Mission to the 
United States in New York raided by state police. 

14,—Ten thousand labor unienists demonstrate 
in Washington against prohibition of beer and 
light wines. 

15.—American troops cross Mexican border to 
Juarez to protect El Paso, Tex., in battle between 
Mexican Government troops and Villistas. 

16.—House passes Neval Appropriation. bill. 

John Skelton Williams nominated as Controller 
of the Currency; Norman Hapgood as Minister to 
Denmark; Richard Crane as Minister to Czecho- 
Slovakia; Hugh §S. Gibson as Minister to Poland; 
Henry M. Robinson as member of the Shipping 


Board; and Martin A. Morrison end George R. 
Wales as members of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

John W. Correll of Ada, Okla., murdered by 


bandits or soldiers near Tampico, Mexico. 

New York, Ohio, and Kansas ratify Federal 
woman-suffrage amendment. 

17.—American Federation of Labor rejects pro- 
posal for referendum on recognition of Russian 
Soviet Government. 

Illinois ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Strike of telephone operators and linemen begins 
in California. 5 

18,.—House passes bill to repeal daylight say- 
ing; Senate adopts similar measure as amendment 
to Agricultural Appropriation bill. 

Senator McCumber, Republican, defends League 
of Nations Covenant in Senate. 

State Department announces strong representa- 
tions made to Mexico for protection of American 
citizens. 

19,—House passes bill for restoration of tele- 
graph and telephone systems to their owners. 

Mexican Government gives United States assur- 
ances of concentraticn of troops for campaign 
ageinst Villistas and provision for protection of 
Americans 

20.—President-elect Epitacio Pessoa of Brazil 
lands at New York. 

21,—Postal censorship abolished. 

Sen:tor Borah declares in Senate new party 
will be formed if Republican Party does not make 
defeat of League of Nations a party issue. 

Ellsworth P. Bertholf resigns as Commandant of 
the Coast Guard. 

New York police raid Rand School of Social 
Science and headquerters of the Left Wing So- 
cialists and the I W. W. 

Bri ESE killed by tornado at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

23.—Frank I. Polk nominated as  Under- 
Secretary of State; Wm. E. Gonzales as Ambassador 
to Peru; Doaz W. Long as Minister to Cubi; and 
Benton C. McMillan as Minister to Guatemala. 

24,—Senate adopts amendment to Army Appro- 
priation bill authefizing active strength of 400,000 
men for year 1920, 

Russian Bolshevist Government protests against 
alleged arrest of L. C. Martens, its representative 
in New York. 
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Pennsylvania ratifies Federal woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

25,—Senate passes Army Appropriation bill 
carrying $888,000,000. 

Massachusetts ratifies Federal woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

26,—Senate passes Naval Apprcpriation bill 


carrying $644,000,000. 

Election in North Dakota results: in approval 
of meusures promoted by Non-Partisan League. 

27.—Prohibition Enforcement bill reported to 
House. 2 pare 

28.—Senate passes Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill. 

Treaty for defense of Frence by United States 
in case of unprovoked aggression by Germany signed 
at Paris. s 

President Wilson issues address to the American 
people on signing of Peace Treaty, declaring it a 
charter for a new order of affairs in the world. _ 

President announces war-time prohibition will 
not be suspended until demobiliz tion of the Army 
is completed. 

Nine hundred interned Germans deported from 
Charleston. 

29,—President Wilson sails from Brest. 

Prohibition effective at midnight throughout the 
United States under war-time prohibition law. 

$0,—President Wilson signs the Indian and 


Railroad Appropriation bills on board ship in 
mid-Atlantic. 
Rear-Adm. Henry B. Wilson succeeds Adm. 


Henry T. Mayo in command of the Atlantic Fleet. 
JULY 


1,— Oscar Keller, Independent Republican, 
elected to Congress from 4th District of Minnesota. 


Herbert C. Hoover resigns as chairman of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, and is 
succeeded by Julius Barnes. 

Adm. Hugh Rodman takes command of the 


newly organized Pacific Fleet. 

State Department in reply to Russian Bolshevist 
Government’s protest against ‘‘arrest’’ of Co 
Martens warns against threatened reprisals. 

Post Office Department announces inauguration 
of aerial mail service between New York and 
Chicago. 

Navy dirigible C-8 explodes at Cape May, N. J., 
injuring 80. 

Twelve killed and 36 injured in collision 
New York Central near Dunkirk, N. Y. 

2.—Iowa ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Strike of telegraphers abandoned by Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union 

8.—State Department instructs Americen Em- 
bassy at Mexico City to make urgent representatives 
regarding treatment of Americans in Mexico. 

War Department orders reduction of Army to 
peace strength of 233,000 by Sept. 30. 

Missouri ratifies Federal woman-suifrage amend- 
ment. 

4,—Jack Dempsey wins heavyweight pugilistic 
championship of the world from Jess Willard at 
Toledo, Ohio. 

6,—American sailors on Navy launch flying 
U. S. flag attacked and robbed by armed Mexicans 
near Tamp co. 

8,—President Wilson arrives at New York. 

10.—President Wilson delivers Peace Treaty to 
Senate in open executive session with an address 
urging ratification. 

Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Shipping 
Board, resigns as of Aug. 1. 

. Percival Dodge nominated as Minister to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes; 
John Barton Payne as member of the Shipping 
Board; and Robert P. Stewart as Assistant At- 
torney-General. 

11,—President signs Army, Navy, and District 
of Columbia Appropriation bills and the resolu- 
tion repealing Act for taking over wire communica- 
tion facilities, 

12,—President Wilson vetoes Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill because of repeal of daylight sav- 
ing. and Sundry Civil Appropriation bill because of 
inadequate provision for disabled soldiers. 

13.—Martiul law declared in Longview 
Gregg County, Texas, as a result of race riots. 

14.—U. S. Government authorizes resumption of 
trade relations with Germany under blanket license 
system with certain limitations. 

. House fails to pass Agricultural Appropriation 
bill over President’s veto. 


on 


and 
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President Wilson receives Abyssinian mission 
sent to congratulate the United States on the 
Allied victory. 

15,—Post Office Department orders resumption 
of mail service with Germany. 

Senate adopts resolution calling up.n President 
Wilson for a copy of an alleged treaty concluded 
between Germany and Japan in October, 1918. 

16.—President by proclamations puts entire con- 
trol of wheat «nd wheat flour in hands of Julius 
H. Barnes, Wheat Director. 

17.—President Wilson begins conferences with 
Republican Senators on the Treaty of Peace; Senate 
adopts resolution asking for information on the 
Shantung negotiations. 


House pesses Sundry Civil Appropriation bill 


with increased provision for rehabilitation of the 
disabled. 
Representative A. F. Lever of South Carolina 


nominated as a member of the Farm Loan Board. 

Alabama Senate rejects Federal woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

18,—President Wilson applies to Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations for approval of ap- 
pointment of American representative on Reparation 
Commission. 

Senate passes Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. 

House passes new Agricultural Apprcpriation 
bill, rejecting daylight-saving repeal rider. 

Herbert Quick resigns as member of the Farm 
Loan Board. 

President Wilson reviews 
tingent of Czecho-Slovak 
Siberia. 

19,—President signs $613,000,000 Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill. 

Race riots begin in Washington in attacks on 
colored quarters by white soldiers in retaliation for 
repeated assaults on white women. 

20,—Mexican Government assures American 
Embassy at Mexico City that it will make every 
effort to punish the murderers of John W. Correll. 

21.—House rejects amendment to Prohibition 
Enforcement bill to prohibit private possession of 
liquor in homes. 

Frank L. Polk, Under-Secretary of State, sails 
for France to replace Secretary Lansing at the 
Peace Conference. 

Four killed and 70 
Washington, 

Eleven killed and 27 injured by fall of burning 
dirigible through roof of Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

22.—Senate Foreign Relations Committee de- 
clines to .pprove provisional appointment by the 
President of an American representative on the 
Reparation Commission. 

House passes Prohibition Enforcement bill, Fed- 
eral Wage bill covering all Government employees 
except those in the Postal Service. 

House Rules Committee begins inquiry into con- 
ditions in Mexico; Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher 
submits list of 217 Americans killed in Mexico 
since 1911; U. S. Government demands punishment 
of murderers of Peter Catron and warns of a 
r dical change of policy if Americans are not 
protected, 

American military authorities at Coblenz begin 
issuing passes into Germany to American com- 
mercial representatives. 

Secretary of State Lansing lands at New York. 

Twenty-five hundred military prisoners at Fort 
Leavenworth mutiny, demanding amnesty. 

One killed in continued race riots in Washington 
despite large concentration of trocps. 
Sip ee passes Agricultural 
ill. 

Cable censorship exercised by Navy Department 
abolished. 

Letters of Wm, H. Taft to Will H. Hays, Re- 
publican National Chairman, proposing six reserva- 
tions to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
published in Washington. 

24.—Georgia Assembly rejects Federal woman- 
suffrage amendment. 

Rhode Island issues licenses under 
for sale of ‘‘non-intoxicating’’ beverages containing 
four per cent. of alcohol; U. S. District Court of 
onecticut declares illegal sale of 2.75 per cent. 
eer. 

25,—President in message to Senate declares 
American trocps must remain in Siberia to guard 
railway. ° 

President issues proclamation ~placing embargo 
on export of arms and ammunition te Mexico ex- 
cept under permit. 


in Washington con- 
troops returning from 


injured in race riots in 


Appropriaticn 


state law 
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26,—Pacific Fleet 
Panama Canal. , 

7,.—Two killed and 50 injured in race riots 
in Chicago. 

28,.—Senate passes bill increasing authorized 
pee personnel of the Army from 9,500 tu 
18,000. 

House yotes to adjourn from Aug. 2 to Sept. 9. 

Mexican Government in reply to American note 
of July 22 describes conditions of anarchy in un- 
settled districts of Mexico and its measures for 
protecting foreigners. 

Arkansas ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment, 

Fourteen killed and 76 
race riots in Chicago. 

9,—President Wilson submits to Senate treaty 
with France pledging aid of the United States in 
ease of unproyoked aggression by Germany. 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reports 
tre ty with Colombia in revised form. 

House passes resolution directing Secretary of 
War to sell surplus Army food supplies to public. 

Dead increased to 24 and injured to 500 in 
race riots in Chicago, é 

0,—Postmaster-General Burleson issues order 
for return of telegraph and telephone systems to 
their owners at midnight on July 31. 

Secretary Baker announces pian for sale of sur- 
plus Army food through post office and municipali- 


ties. 
of $50,000,000 to France by American 


completes passage of the 


injured in continued 


Loan 
bankers announced at Paris. 

Montana ratifies Wederal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment, 

Troops ordered out 
riots. 

U. S, submarine G-2 
three lost 

British steamer Clan 
Hationess fous dst 

American airplane altitude record raised to 
30,,00 it by Roland Rohifs at Mineola, L. I. 

31,—Telegraph and telephone lines returned by 
Government to private control at midnight. 

Ceb_net aLp.ints a special committee to report 
on means of reducing cost of living. 


AUGUST 


in Chicago to check race 
sinks off Waterford, Conn. ; 


Gordon capsizes off Cape 


1,—President Wilscn submits to Senate protocol 
to the German Pezce Treaty. 

Senate passes bill to repeal the daylight- “saving 
measure 

President Wilson asks Congress to create a body 
to de nine railway wages; House votes to aban- 
don recess to deal with cost of living crisis. 

Secretary of Commerce Wm. C. Redfleld and 
Ch_irman F, W. Taussig of U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion resign. 

Strike of 130,000 railroad 
the Chicago district. 

2,—House passes bill establishing 
rates on chemical glassware. 

Four railroad brotherhoods issue statement de- 
manding Government ownership of railroads and 
profit sharing with employees, bill embodying these 
dem:inds introduced in House. 

Nebraska ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment, 

KKing Swope, Republican, 
from 8th District of Kentucky. 

3,—Oscar Lawlez, formerly U. S. district at- 
torney for Southern California, his wife and child 
injured by bomb which destroys their home at Lus 
Angeles 

4,—Ten killed by 
Reritan, N. J. 

6.—Senate Interstate Commerce Committee votes 
to decline request of President Wilson for an 
inquiry into railroad wages as related to the high 
cost of living. 

Representatives of 14 unions unite in demand 
on Railroad Administration for wage increases. 

President Wilson issues statement on .pparent 
reservations in Viscount Uchida’s declaration on 
Japan’s intentions on Shantung. 

Attorney-General Palmer announces that suits 
under the ani-trust laws are to be brought against 
five packing companies. 

Strike of transit workers begins in Brooklyn. 

%7,.—President Wilson authorizes Director- 
General of Railroads to act upon railroad shop- 
men’s wage demands, but demands their return to 
work; strike of shopmen extends to the New 
Haven. 
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Strike of actors begins in New York, : 

8,—Senate adopts resolution directing inquiry © 
into Mexican situation by Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

resident Wilson delivers message to Congress 
on cost of living, recommending punishment of 
profiteers. 

Ukrainian mission submits to U. S. Government 
an appeal for recognition of the Ukrainian \republic. 

9,.—Strike of Brooklyn transit workers suspended 
pending arbitration. 

0.—Lieuts. Paul H. Davis and Harold G. 
Peterson, American aviators, captured by Mexican 
bandits near Candelaria, Tex., and held for ransom. 

Attorney-General Palmer. requests state food 
administrators to organize local price committees. 

1.—President Wilson notifies 
cannot supply data on the Peace Treaty relating to 
the Shantung award and other Jiupanese interests 
requested in resolutions of July 15 and 17. 

126 perucon Lodge assails the League of Nations 
in the Senate and outlines five necessary reserva- 
tions. 

Secretary Glass applies to Congress for legisla- 
tion to allow the use); of Secret Service detectives 
to hunt profiteers. 

Secretary Baker announces that demobilization of 
the army will be completed by the end of October. 

National War Labor Board dissolves. 

13,—Attorney-General Palmer applies to Con- 
gress for legislation to include wearing app rel in 
list of necessaries specified in Wood and Fuel 
Control Act. 

Attorney-General orders prosecution under anti- 
trust law of 19 cement manufacturers in eastern 
states. 

Viscount Grey announced as temporary British 
Ambussador to the United States. 

New York Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
nounces 10 per cent. increase in wages to 
operating employees. ot 

4,—President Wilson accepts request of 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for meeting to 
explain Peace Treaty with full publicity. 

Federal officers begin seizures of hourded food- 
stuffs in Chicago, St. Louis, and Birmingham, 

Henry Ford awarded six cents damages and 
costs by jury at Mt. Clemens, Mich., in libel suit 
against the Chicago Tribune. 

15,—President Wilson vetoes biil to repeal day- 
light-saving law. 

Strike of tr.nsit workers begins in Pittsburgh. 

16.—Strike of stage hands and theatre musicians 
begins in New York, ° 

17,—Strike of subway and elevated transit work- 
ers of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. begins in, 
New_ York. 

8.—U. S. Government demands quick action by 
Mexican Government with reg.rd to. kidnapping of 
Lieutenants Davis and Peterson; War Department 
authorizes payment of ransom of” $15,000. 

Nebraska court holds that ratification of Federal 
gies amendment must be approved by referen- 

um. 

Strike of railroad shopmen ends. 

Strike of New York transit workers ended ‘by 25 
per cent. wage increase. 

19,.—President Wilson confers on Peace Treaty 
with Sen.te Foreign Relations Committee at the 
White House. 

House repasses bill repealing daylight-saving law 
over President's veto. 

Lieutenants Peterson and Davis ransomed on Mex- 
ican svil, American cavalry and airplanes enter 
Mexicu in pursuit of the bandits. 

20.—Duaylight-saving law repealed by repasscge 
of bill by Senate over President's veto. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.) introduces four inter- 
pretative resolutions to Peace Treaty designed to 
be acccptable to President Wilson, 

Four bandits killed by American troops in Mex- 
ico. 

21,—President Wilson, replying to questions by 
Senator Fall, declares he has no power to procl. im 
peace prior to ratification of Peace Treaty. 

House passes bill placing high duty on ‘tungsten, 

Mexican Government protests agai 
bandits in Mexico by American ‘troc 

22,—House passes bill’ ‘amendin: 
Act to punish brofiteers in food on 
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Mexican Government troops repart capture of nine 
bandits believed to be part of kidnappers of Lieu- 
ten-nts Peterson and Davis. 

24.—-Secretary Baker approves report of Special 
War Department Board on Courts-martial sustain- 
ing existing system, 

American cavalry force returns across border frem 
pursuit of Mexican bandits, 

25,.—President Wilson denies to railroad shop- 
men wage increase which would raise cost of living, 
limits increase to four cents an hour, and issues 
statement of his position on wages and cost of 
living. 

President .Wilson asks Congress_to extend for 
one year after declaration of peace Passport Act of 
May 22, 1918. 

26.—Senate Foreign Relations Committee votes 
amendment to Peace Treaty eliminating United 
States from all commissions except that on repa- 
rations. § ‘ : 

Railroad shopmen’s leaders reject President Wil- 
son’s wage proposals and order strike vote. 

27,—Paul S. Reinsch, U. S. Ambassador to 
China, reported resigned. 

Unauthorized strike of steam-railroad 
begins in California in sympathy with 
employees of electric railways. 

28,—House passes bill authorizing President 
to appoint one Army officer to permanent rank of 
general. : 

Railroad Administration notifies striking railroad 
workers in California that unless they return to 
work on Aug. 30 their places will be filled, 

29,—Senate Foreign Relations Committee adopts 
amendment to Peace Treaty giving United States 
equal representation with the British Empire in_the 
League of Nations; Senator Knox advocates in Sen- 
ate rejection of Treaty. 

President Wilson submits to Senate treaty with 
Poland. 

House passes bill authorizing retention of 18,000 
officers on active list of the Army until 1920. 

A. Mitchell Palmer confirmed as Attorney-General. 

President Wilson confers with Samuel Gompers 
and committee of steel workers. 

80,—Samuel Gompers issues statement demand- 
ing ratification of Peace Treaty. is 

Race riots break out in Knoxville, Tenn. 

31.—President Wilson in Labor Day message 
announces call of an industrial conference to dis- 
cuss relations of capital and labor and asks labor to 
cooperate with the Government to lower living costs. 


SEPTEMBER 


1,—Mexican Embassy at Washington announces 
willingness of Mexic>n Government to enter into 
negotiations with the United States on damage 
claims, 

2.—Senate passes bill authorizing appointment 
of one permanent full general of the Regular Army. 

Senator Cummins introduces bill providing for re- 
turn of railroeds to private ownership under strict 
Government control. 

State Department announces authorization of re- 
sumption of trade with Hungary. 

Treaty between United States and Great Britain 
for protection of Sockeye salmon of Fraser River 
signed at Washington. 

Henry A. Moehlenpah of Wisconsin nominated as 
member of Federal Reserye Boord. a 
4 Army General Staff College inaugurated at Wash- 
ngton. 

President Wilson appeals to Kentucky State Dem- 
ocratic Convention to endorse Federal woman-suf- 
frage amendment. 

Communist Labor Party of America organized at 
Chicago by radical wing of Socialist Party. 

Mexicans fire on American airplane over Rio 
Grande near Laredo, Tex., wounding Capt. David 
W. McNabb. 

8,—Senate passes Public Lands Leasing bill. 

President Wilson nominates General Pershing for 
permanent rank of general. 

President Wilson issues invitations to a nation- 
al conference of 45 representatives of the public, la- 
bor, and industry in Washington on Oct. 6. 

President Wilson leaves Washington for a speak- 
ing tour in behalf of the Peace Treaty. 

Virginia House of Delegates and Alabama Senate 
reject Federal woman-suffrage amendment, 

4,—Senate confirms General Pershing to per- 
manent rank of general. s 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee votes to re- 
port Peace Treaty with four reservations and 38 
amendments. 
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President Wilson in speeches at Columbus and 
Indianapolis defends the League of Nations as a ne- 
eessity to prevent future wars. 5 

Director-General of Railroads Hines notifies strik- 
ing shopmen on New York Central, Ballimore® & 
Ohio. and Burlington that they must return to 
work by Sept. 6 or accept permanent dismissal. 

State Department «nnounces apology by Mexican 
Government for firing by Mexican troops on Ameri- 
can airplane near Laredo, Tex. 

National Socialist Party in convention at Chicago 
endorses Soviet Republic of Russia and condemns 
the League of Nations. 

5,—Senate passes Prohibition Enforcement bill. 

Senator McCumber submits to Senate substitute 
set of six reservations to the Peace Treaty. 

President Wilson in two speeches in St. 
points out political and commercial 
Peace Treaty fails. 

Resignation of Secretary of Commerce Wm. C. 
Redfleld announced accepted as of Noy. 1. 

6.—President Wilson speaks at Kansas City and 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Charles M. Galloway resigns as member of U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

Resignation of Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner 
of Immigration at New York, to organize promo- 
tion of Plumb plan of railroad control, reported. 

Mexican Government refuses American citizens 
permits to enter Tampico section unless waiver of 
its responsibility for their safety is accepted. 

Strike of actors ended by compromise agreement 
to run five years. 

7.—Three killed in fire on board battleship New 
Mewico at San Francisco. 

8,—House passes bill giving Admirals Wm. S. 
Sims and Wm. S. Benson permanent rank of ad- 
miral. ; 

Senator Poindexter replies in Senate to President 
Wilson's criticisms of opponents of Peace Treaty. 

President Wilson speaks at Omaha, Neb., and 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee begins in- 
vestigation of Mexican relations. 

Minnesota ratifies Federul woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Gen. John J. Pershing lands at New York. 

9,.—Senate passes Export Finance bill. 

Le: Wilson speaks in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolls. 

Three Mexican revolutionary leaders petition 
President Wilson for a hearing to plead the cause 
of oppressed Mexico. 

Fifteen hundred Boston policemen strike to force 
recognition of union formed in violation of Police 
Department rules. 

Three strikers killed in riots at works of Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co. at Hammond, Ind. 

Hurricane causes large destruction of property at 
Key West, Fla.; Ward liner Corydon sunk in Ba- 
hama Channel; Spanish steamer Valbanera sunk off 
Key West with loss of 450 lives. : 

Cardinal Mercier arrives at New York. s Y 

10,—Senate Foreign Relations Committee reports 
Perce Treaty with 38 amendments and four reser- 
vations. 

Senators Johnson and Borah open in Chicago 
speaking tour in opposition to President Wilson’s 
appeal for ratification of Peace Treaty; President 
Wilson speaks at Bismarck, N. D. 

Wm. KE. Gonzales of South Carolina confirmed as 
Ambassador to Peru. 

New Hampshire ratifles Federal woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

Strike of steel workers against U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration ordered for Sept. 22. 

Five thousand state troops concentrated in Boston 
to check disorders following strike of p»licemen. 

First Division, A. E. F., headed by General 
Pershing parades in New York. 

11,—Senate Foreign Relations Committee minor- 
ity file report recommending ratification of Peace 
Treaty without amendment or reservation. 

President Wilson speaks at Billings and Helena, 
Mont.; Senator Johnson spezks in oppisition to 
Peace Treaty in Indianapolis; Senator Keed speaks 
in Buffalo, : 

President Wilson, speaking at Helena, Mont., de- 
nounces strike of Boston policemen; casualties in 
disorders reach seven killed and 60 injured. 

12,—Senate passes bill amending Food Control 
Act to punish profiteers. ‘ 

President Wilson, speaking at Coeur d’Alene, Ida- 
ho, and Spokane, Wash., approves reservations of 
interpretation to Peace Treaty; Senator Johnson 
speaks at St. Louis. 


Louis 
dangers if 
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Wm. C, Bullitt testifies before Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that Secretary of State Lans- 
ing disapproved Peace Treaty and predicted its re- 
jection by the United States. 5 

13,—House passes bill increasing compensation 
of disabled soldiers. : 

Senator Chamberlain issues statement attacking 
pending Army bill and suggesting impeachment of 
Secretary of War Baker. 

President Wilson speaks in Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash.; Senator Johnson speaks at Kansas City and 
Senator Borah at Fort Dodge, Iowa. g 

Boston Police Commissioner declares vacant posi- 
tions of all striking policemen. 

Two Mexicans charged with murder lynched at 
Pueblo, Col. 

14.—Hurricane and tidal wave cause loss of 
hundreds of lives and much property at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. ‘ 

15.—Senator Lodge submits to Senate copy of 
Austrian Peace Treaty obtained from a newspaper 
corresp »ndent. 

Senator McCumber, Republican member of Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, submits report 
denouncing majority report on Peace Treaty. 

President Wilson speaks in Portland, Ore. ; 
ator Johnson speaks at Des Moines, Lowa, 

A. C. Townley, President of the National Non- 
Partisan League, sentenced to jail for three months 
for disloyalty, with stay of 60 days. 

16,—Both houses of Congress adopt resolution 
tendering General Pershing thanks of the nation for 
his services in the war. 

American Peace Commission issues statement en- 
dorsing Peace Treaty with Germany and Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

17.—President Wilson speaking in San Fran- 
cisco declares Ireland would have opportunity to 
present her case to the League of Nations and that 
the powers were pledged to ultimate return of 
Shantung territory to China. 

President Wilson announces representatives of the 
public in the National Industrial Conference. 

18,—General Pershing receives the thanks of 
Congress in joint session of the two houses. 

President Wilson speaks in Berkeley and Oakland, 
Cal., and issues statement denying that the British 
Empire can outvote the United States in the League 
of Nations. 

Roland Rohlfs sets new world altitude airplane 
record of 34,610 ft. at Mineola, L. I. 

19,—President Wilson speaks in San Diego; Sen- 
ator Johnson addresses the Minnesota legislature at 
St. Paul and speaks in Duluth, 

First cargo of German goods since entry of the 
United States into the war reaches New York. 

American steamer West Arvada sunk by internal 
explosion off Dutch coast. 

20.—President Wilson 


Sen- 


speaks at Los Angeles; 


Senator Johnson ends his speaking tour at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. ¢ 
22,.—President Wilson speaks in Reno, Nev. ; 


Senator Reed in attack on League of Nations in 
Senate takes issue with President’s statement that 
the United States cannot be outvoted, 

Senators Thomas and Hoke Smith, Democrats, an- 
nounce opposition to League of Nations Covenant 
without reservations. 

Strike of employees of U. S. Steel Corporation be- 
gins; two killed in riots in Pittsburgh district. 

238,—Senate opponents of Peace Treaty win test 
vote on postponement of debate on Senator Fall's 
amendment, 

President Wilson, speaking at Salt Lake City, de- 
clares reservations to the Peace Treaty must be de- 
feated to avoid returning it to the Peace Conference 

Senate resolves to investigate steel strike through 
Committee on Kducation and Labor. 

United Mine Workers of America in conyenticn at 
Cleveland resolve to demand a 60 per cent, increase 


in wages and a six-hour day underground in bi- 
tuminous coal mines. + 
24,—House passes bill restoring to Interstate 


Commerce Commission power to review railroad rates 
initiated by the President. 

President Wilson declares at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
that acceptance of prvep)sed reservations to Art. X 
of League of Nations’ Covenant means rejection of 
Peace Treaty. 

Secretary Daniels announces selection of Rear- 
Adm. Robert BE. Coontz for Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions to succeed Adm. Wm. S. Benson. 

25,.—President Wilson, speaking in Denver and 
Pueblo, Col., declares that he will regard the Peace 
Treaty as rejected if proposed reservations to Art 
X of League of Nations Covenant are accepted. 


26 


_ Senate Committee on Bducation and Labor be- 

gins investigation of steel strike. 
26,—President Wilson abandons 

tour because of physical breakdown. 

Senator Johnson defends in Senate amendment 
to League of Nations Covenant equalizing repre- 
sentation of Great Britain and United States. 

General Education Board announces gift of John 
D. Rockefeller of $20,000,000 for the improvement 
of medical education. 

Sixteen hundred interned Germans deported from 
New York. + 

Viscount Grey, British Special Ambassador to the 
United States, arrives at New York. 

27.—Shipping Board takes over from War Depart- 
ment Imperator and seven other German liners al- 
located to the United States after the armistice. 

National Committee for Organizing Steel Workers 
orders strike in plants of Bethlehem Steel Co. on 
Sept. 29. 

28,—President Wilson arrives at Washington. 

Negro lynched at Omaha, Neb,, by, mob which 
fires jail and attempts to hang mayor; Federal 
troops called out to restore order. 

29,—Existing labor contract in anthracite mines 
extended by agreement to March 31, 1920. 

Strike of employees of Bethlehem Steel Co. fails 
to close any of its plants. 

Three negroes lynched near Montgomery, Ala. 

30.—House passes bill limiting time of holding 
foodstuffs in cold storage to 12 months. 5 

Senate passes resolution asking State Department 
for explanation of landing of American marines at 
Trau, Dalmatia... 

Brand Whitlock, nominated and confirmed as Am- 
bassador to Belgium; Rear-Adm. Robert E. Coontz 
nominated as Chief of Naval Operations. 

L. B. Rainey, Democrat, elected to Congress from 
7th District of Alabama. 

Ohio Supreme Court affirms decision of lower court 
that ratification of Federal prohibition amendment 
must be submitted to referendum. 

Utah ratifles Federal woman-suffrage amendment. 


OCTOBER 


his speaking 


1,—House passes bill chenging system of ship 
measurement fur Panama Canal tolls. 

War restrictions on commercial intercourse abol- 
ished except against Russia and partly against 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 

Senator Johnson speaks in opposition to League 
of Nations in San Francisco; Senator Reed pre- 
vented from speaking in Ardmore, Okla. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the U. S. Steel Company, testifies before 
Senate Committee on Labor that open shcp is the 
grezt issue in the steel strike. 

Lockout of printers affiliated with local unions 
begins in New York; more than 200 periodicals 
suspend publication, 

Nine killed in race riots at Elaine, Ark. 

2,.—Senate rejects 35 amendments to Peace Treaty 
offered by Senator Fall. 

Senator Smith, Democrat, proposes seven reserya- 
tions to Pezce Treaty to clear up doubtful or objec- 
tionable language. 

Senate passes bill increasing limit of loans of 
national banks on bills of lading and sight drafts 
to 25 per cent. of capital and surplus. 

Scandinavien-American Bank of Fargo, N. D., 
financial agent of Non-Partisan League, declared in- 
solvent by State Banking Board. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of the Bel- 
Bee and Crown Prince Leopold arrive at New 
York. 

8,—Senator Johnson speaks against League of 
Nations in Los Angeles and Senator Reed in Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

4,—Massachusetts Republicans in convention re- 
commend prompt ratification of Peace Treaty with- 
out amendment but with reservations to protect in- 
terest of the United States; Democrats recommend 
amendments to League of Nations Covenant. 

Senator Reed abandons speaking tour in cpposi- 
tion to League of Nations at Denver, 

Fifty injured in steel strike riots at Gary, Ind. 

6.—National Industrial Conference opened in 
Washington by Secretary of Labor Wilson. 

Federal and state troops take control 
clare martial law@in Gary, Indiana Harbor, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Two negroes lynched by burning at Augusta, Ga. 

7,—Senate votes to confer permanent rank of 
Lieutenant-general on Major-Gen, Enoch H. Crow- 
der. 


and de- 
and 
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Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, 
elected chairman of National Industrial Conference. 

More than 100 Finnish Bolshevists expelled from 
Weirton, W. Va. 

Strike of longshoremen begins in New York. 

8,—American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. plant at 
McKeesp rt, Pa., damaged by bomb. 

Sixty-three airplanes begin r.ce across continent 
and back from Mineola, L. I., and San Francisco; 
three aviators killed. 

9,—House repeals 
1911. 

Senator Walsh, Democrat, attacks Peace Treaty 
in Senate and advocates amendments and reserva- 
tions. 

Railroad Administration assumes 
freight shipments to port of New York. 

10,—Strike of longshoremen spreads to Boston, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and other Atl»ntie ports. 

Strike of Pennsylvania Railroad shcpmen begins 
at Altoona and Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

12,.—Col. Edward M. House lands at New York 
from France. 

13.—Strike of teamsters of American Railway 
Express Co. begins at New York; embargo placed 
on shipments to and from city. 

14,—House Foreign Affairs Committee orders fa- 
yorable report on resolution extending one year after 
proclamation of peace war-time restrictions on pass- 


Canadian Reciprocity Act of 


control of 


ports. 

Fabre liner Venezia abandoned on fire in mid- 
Atlantic. 

15,.—United Mine Workers of America order 


strike of bituminous-coal miners beginning Nov. 1. 

Secretury Baker, speaking in Cleveland, pledges 
full forces of Federal Government to suppress law- 
lessness. 

16,-—Senate rejects six amendments to Peace 
Treaty providing for restoration of economic priv- 
ileges on Shantung Peninsula to China. 

House passes resolution extending for one year 
war-time restrictions on issue of passports. 

17,— Senate rejects Senator Fall's two amend- 
ments to Pecce Treaty limiting American represen- 
tation on the reparation commission. 

18,—Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard lands at Min- 
eola winner of airplane race across the continent 
and return. 

19.—Wm. O. Jenkins, American consular agent 
at Puebla, Mexico, kidnapped by bandits and held 
for ransom. 

Five hundred Federal troops arrive at New York 
for duty in connection with longshoremen’s strike; 
Department of Labor conciliation commission opens 
hearings. 

20.—State and War Departments announce that 
American participation in carrying out certain im- 
portant provisions of the Peace Treaty must await 
ratification by the Senate. 

21,—National Industrial Conference rejects pro- 
posals for recognition of the right of collective bar- 
gaining and Ssmuel Gompers’ plan for arbitration 
of the steel strike; President Wilson addresses ap- 
peal to Industrial Conference to compose its differ- 
ences and agree on a constructive programme. 

Strike of longshoremen at New York officially de- 
clared ended but few strikers return to work. 

22,—Senate Foreign Relations Committee adopts 
10. reservations to Peace Tre ty. 

Senate passes Deficiency Appropriation bill car- 
trying $42,000,000, and bill exending for one year 
war-time restrictions on passports. 

House passes bill authorizing President to call 
an international conference on regulation of cable 
and radio communications. 

President signs bill amending Food Control Act 
to prevent prefiteering in food and clothing. A 

Labor group withdraws from National Industrial 
Conference following failure to secure a satisfactory 
agreement on principle of collective bargaining. 

23,—Senate Foreign Relations Committee adopts 
four addition:1 reservations to Peace Treaty. 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee reports 
Cummins Railroad bill. z 

House passes bill creating a national 
system. i 

House unseats John F. Witzgerald of Massachu- 
setts in favor of Peter F. Tague, both Democrats, on 
ground of fraud. Fae 

N°tional. Industrial Conference as originally con- 
stituted dissolved; President Wilson requests pub- 
lie group to continue deliberations. 

Strike of express drivers at New York ended by 
declaration of Railroad Administration that troops 
would be used to replace strikers not returned t) 
work within 48 hours. 


budget 


24.—Senate rejects four amendments to Peace 
Treaty, three relating to representation of Great 
Britain in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

tiouse special committee of inquiry recommends 
disqualification of Victor L. Berger of Wisconsin for 
disloyalty and holding of new election. 

Public group of National Industrial Conference 
adjourns with recommendation to President to sum- 
mn another conference; Samuel Gompers announces 
call for a conference of organized li.bor. 

Coal miners and cperaturs suspend negotiations 
in Washington to avert threatened strike despite 
appeal of President Wilson to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences, 

25,—Senate Banking Committee votes to reject 
nomination of John Skelton Williams as Controller 
of the Currency. 

United States notifies Mexican Government that 
effective steps must be taken to secure release of 


Wm. O. Jenkins, including payment of ransom if 
necessary. 
President Wilson issues statement declaring 


threatened coal strike unlawful and promising to 

enforce laws. 
26,—Wm, 

bandits. 

Senator Miles Poindexter of Washington 
nounces his candidacy for Republican 
for President. 

_ Militia called to Knoxville, 
riots of street-car strikers. 
_Kijairo Shidehara, new Jupanese Ambassador, ar- 
rives in the United States, 

27,.—President Wilson vetoes Prohibition En- 
forcement bill; House repasses it over veto. 

Senate rejects Senator Johnson’s amendment to 
Peace Treaty to equalize representation of United 
States and the British Empire in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

International Federation of Trade Unions convenes 
at Washington, 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians 
arrive at Washington for a three-day visit. 

_28,—Senate rcpasses Prohibition Enforcement 
bill over President’s veto; Act becomes immedi- 
ately effective. 

King Albert of the Belgians received by both 
Houses of Congress. 

International Congress of Working Women con- 
venes at Washington. 

Steamer Muskegon wrecked at entrance to Muske- 
gon, Mich., harbor with loss of 20 lives. 

29,—Senate rejects three amendments to League 
of Nation's Covenant designed to equalize British 
and American representation. 

International Labor Conference authorized under 
Peace Treaty convenes at Washington. 

Officials of United Mine Workers in conference 
at Indianapolis decide to proceed with coal strike 
called for Noy. 1. 

American Federation ef Labor and railroad br: th- 
erhoods issue call for conference of officials of all 
affiliated unions in Washington on Dee, 13. 
sek EEC passes Oil and Coal Lands Leasing 
ill. 

President Wilson issues executive order restoring 
war powers of Fuel Administrator over prices and 
distribution of coal; Fuel Administrator issues or- 
der instituting priority system. 

Senate ad-pts resolution assuring administration 
of the support of Congress during present emer- 
gency. 

_ Norman H. Davis of Tennessee nominated as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Tressury. 

International Labor Conference votes to admit 
German and Austrian delegates. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of the Bel- 
gans visit briefly President Wilson. 

31,—U. S. District Court at Indianapolis issues 
temporary injunction restraining officers of United 
Mine Workers from further activity in strike of coal 
miners. 

Senate concurs in resolution pledging support of 
Congress to the Administration in the industrial 
crisis. 

Federal troops arrive at Huntington, W. Va., to 
protect non-union coal districts. 

General Pershing in testimony before House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee advocates universal military 
service and a standing army of not more than 
300,000. 

Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, retires. 

International Labor Conference. elects Secretary 
cf Labor Wilson President. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians 
sail from Newport News, Va. 


O. Jenkins ransomed from Mexican 


poo pa 
nomination 


Tenn., to suppress 
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NOVEMBER 


1,—Strike of bituminous-coal miners 
throughout the United States. 

Major-Gen. Wm. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. A., retires. 

California ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Princé Lubomirsky, first Polish Minister to the 
United States, presents his credentials. 

2,—Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 


begins 


announces additional endowment by John D. Rock-° 


efeller of $10,000,000. \ 
8,—Senate passes bill restoring r te-making pow- 
ers of Interstate Commerce Commissicn. : 

Pleasant A. Stovall, U. S. Minister to Switzer- 
land, reported resigned. ete 

Fifteen union coal mines in West Virginia re- 
sume operations. 

Milit-ry control proclaimed in Wyoming. 

4,—Elections held throughout the United States; 
Calvin Coolidge (Rep.) elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Edwin P. Morrow (Rep.) governor of 
Kentucky, Albert C. Ritchie (Dem.), governor of 
Maryland, and Edward I. Edwards (Dem.), governor 
of New Jersey; Ohio rejects ratification_of Federal 
prohibiticn amendment; Representative J. Hampton 
Moore elected mayor of Philadelphia. 

Senate rejects amendment to Peace Treaty to 
eliminate clauses transferring economic rights in 
Shantung to Japan. 

5,—Senate rejects amendment to Peace Treaty to 
eliminate labor sections. 

President Wilson congratulates Governor Coolidge 
(Rep.) of Massachusetts on his reelection as a “‘vic- 
tory for lew and order."’ 

Maine ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

Strike of longshoremen at New York abandoned. 

%.—-Senate adcpts preamble to resolution of rat- 
ification of Peace Treaty submitted by Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

House pisses Edge bill to permit incorporation 
of org nizations to extend foreign credits. 

Federal and local agents arrest hundreds of 


- §S. District Court at Indianapolis orders 
Mine Workers of America to revoke coal 
strike order by Noy. 11. 

Senate «depts reservation to Peace Treaty as- 
serting right cf United States to be sole judge of 
obligations to League of Nations in case of notice 
of withdrawal. 

*House passes bill authorizing sale of Govern- 
ment ships to American citizens. 

J. W. Harreld (Rep.) elected Representative 
from Fifth Oklahoma District. 

9.—American Federation of Labor issues stxte- 
ment denouncing coal-strike injunction, endorsing 
strike, and pledging support to strikers. 

Toledo Railways & Light Co. moves rolling stock 
into Michigan on ratification by electorate of ouster 
ordinance. 

10.—House Interstate Commerce Committee re- 
ports Esch Railroad bili. 

Edward, Prince of Wales, 
States at Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 

11,—United* Mine Workers of America order 
strike of bituminous miners abandcned. 

Four former soldiers parading at Centralia, Wash., 
‘shot and killed from ambush by I. W. W.; one I. W. 
W._ lynched 

Prince of Wales arrives in Washington as guest 
of nation,’ 

12,—House unseats Victor L. Berger of Wiscon- 
sin, convicted under Espionage Act. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue announces ¢p- 
pointment of John F. Kramer of Mansfield, Ohio, 
as National Prohibition Commissioner; U. S. Dis- 
trict Courts at Providence and Louisville declare 
war-time prohibition invalid. 

Governor Frazier of North Dakota proclaims mar- 
tial law end orders seizure and operation of cual 
mines by the State. 

13,—Senate adopts reservation of Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to rt. X of League of Nations 
Covenant, after rejection of compromise resery.tions 
offered by minority. 

I. W. W. headquarters raided in Seattle, Sp kane, 
Portland, and other western cities. 

14,—Bituminous-coal operators and officers of 
United Mine Workers meet in Washington. 

President signs executive order establishing new 
schedule for customs duties based on reduced values 
of foreign currencies. 


enters the United 
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U. S. District Courts at New York uphold validity 
“f war-time prohibition. 

* 15.—Senate under closure rule adopts 10 more 
reservations to Peace Treaty, 

Railroad Administration offers railroad brother- 
hoods new wage. scale involving annual increase of 
$36,000,000. A 

Wm. O. Jenkins, U. S. consular agent at Puebla, 
Mexico, arrested by Mexican authorities on charge 
of connivance with bandit who kidnapped him. 

Secretary of the Treasury Glass appointed Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Wm. S. Broughton of Illinois appointed Com- 
missioner of the Public Debt. 5 

National Grange in convention at Grand Rapids 
declines invitation of Samuel Gompers to confer- 
ence with labor. 

17.—Senate rejects two, final reservations to 
Fores Treaty proposed by Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

House passes Esch Railroad bill. 

Kansas Supreme Court places all coal mines in 
state in hands of three receivers for State operation. 

U. S. District Court ‘at Chieago upholds validity 
of, war-time prohibition. 

U_-S. Supreme Court orders cancelled pxtents to 
6,000 acres of California oil land gvanted to 
Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 

_ 18.—Senate rejects all but two of 25 reserva- 
tions to Peace Treaty offered by individual members, 

House passes bill authorizing railroads to reim- 
burse Government for $400,000,000 advanced for 
equipment. 

_ President vetoes bill restoring pre-war rate-mak- 
ing power to Interstate Commerce Commission. . 
U. S. District Court at Peoria upholds validity 

of war-time prohibition. 

19,.—Senate rejects resolutions to ratify Peace 
Treaty with majority reservations and without any 
reservations whatever; President Wilson declares in 
letter to Senator Hitchcock that majority reserya- 
tions amount to nullification. at 
__First session of Sixty-sixth Congress ends; Pres- 
ident signs bill creating an equipment trust for 
refunding of Government advances to railroads and 
resolution extending to Jan. 1 restrictions on dye 
imports. 

U. S. District Court at Bismarck, N. D., orders 
State Government to return to owners coal mines of 
Washburn Lignite Co. 

1. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals stays injunction _ 
of District Court at Providence <gainst enforcement 
of war-time prohibition. 

Wm. O. Jenkins committed to penitentiary at 
Puebla, Mexico. 

2C.—State Department in note to Mexico de- 
mands immediate release of Wm. O. Jenkins and 
warns against further molestation. 

President Wilscn announces appointment of 17 
former Federal and State officials to meet in confer- 
ence on industrial situation on Dec. 1. 

Coal miners reject 20 per cent. wage increase of- 
fered by operators. 

Battleship California launched at Mare Island. 

21,—Senator Lodge issues statement m king res- 
ervations to Peace Treaty a campaign issue. 

President by proclamation revives functions of 
Food Administraticn and transfers its authority to 
«Attorney-General. 

Grain Corporation announces remoyal of embar- 
goes cn wheat and flour on Dec. 1. 

Shipping Board releases former German liner Im- 
perator to Great Britain. 

8. District Court at St. Louis enjoins inter- 
ference with manufacture of 2.75 per cent. beer. 
22.—Gaylord M. Saltzgaber, Commissioner of 
Pensions, reported resigned. P 

U. S. District Court at Milwaukee upholds yalid- 
ity of Prohibition Enforcement Act. 

North Dakota surrenders control of Washburn Coal 
Co.’s lignite mines to owners. 

Edward Prince of Wales sails from New York. 

23,—Coal miners approve plan for 31.6 per cent. 
wage increase proposed by Secretary Wilson. 

Twenty-five killed in fire in dance hall at 
Villeplatte, La. 

24.—Railroad Administration grants wage in- 
creases to maintenance of way employees and es- 
tablishes basic eight-hour day. 

National Labor Party formed at Chicago. 

25,—Baron Romano Ayvezzano, Italian Am- 
bassador, arrives in the United States. 

Governor Cox of<@hio removes Mayor ©. E. 
Poorman of Canton for failure to maintain order 
during coal strilce. 

stv.ke ct printers in New York ended. 
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26.—Yuel Administrator Garfield for Govern- 
ment offers coal miners wage increase of 14 per 
cent.; offer accepted by operators but rejected by 
miners. 

Mexico in note declines to release Jenkins, de- 
claring demand has no legal basis 

U. S. District Court at New Orleans declares 
war-time prohibition unconstitutional. 

Fifty-two labor agitators arrested by Federal 
troops at Carneyville coal-mining camp, Wyoming. 

27.—Conference of coal operators and miners 
end without agreement. 

U. S. District Court at Fargo, N. D., denies 
application for injunction to restrain State from 
Seizing lignite mines. 

28.—Department of Justice announces in- 
structions to all U. S. attorneys in coal districts 
to prosecute all conspiracies of coal operators or 
miners. 

29.—Note addressed to Mexico demanding im- 
mediate release of Wm. 0. Jenkins. 

Senator Truman H. Newberry of Michigan and 
133 others indicted for election frauds by Federal 
grand jury at Grand Rapids. 

International Labor Conference adjourns. 

Strike of railroad yardmen’ and trainmen begins 
at Kansas City. 


DECEMBER 


1.—Second session of Sixty-sixth Congress opens. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield issues statement on 
coal-conservation regulations to be enforced through 
Railroad Administration. 

J. Franklin Fort, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission resigns. 

Second industrial conference meets in Washing- 
ton under chairmanship of Secretary Wilson. 

Four coal mines in IXansas reopened by the State 
with volunteer workers. 

North Dakota ratifies 
amendment. 

2,—President’s message to Congress recommends 
democratization of industry, reduction of taxation, 
and repression of bolshevism. 

Railroad Administration orders denial of bunker 
coal to foreign ships after Dec. 5. 

South Dakota Republican State Convention meet- 
ing at Pierre endorses Gen. Leonard Wood for 
President; Democratic State Convention endorses 
President Wilson for a third term. 

8.—Senator Fall of New Mexico introduces reso- 
lution recommending breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Mexico. 

Coal operators meeting in Washington agree on 
new wage scale for mine workers. 

U. S. District Court at Indianapolis summons 
84 officers of United Mine Workers of America to 
answer charges of contempt. 

4,—-Senate Foreign Relations Committee appoints 
Senators Fall and Hitchcock a subcommittee to con- 
sult with President Wilson on the Mexican crisis. 

Wm. O. Jenkins released from prison by Mexie7n 
authorities at Puebla on bail furnished by J. S. 
Hansen. 

Representative Tinkham of Massachusetts intro- 


Federal woman-suffrage 


duces resolution in House to declare war with 
Germany at an end. 
Joshua W. Alexander of Gallatin, Mo., nominated 


as Secretary of Commerce. 

U. S.. District Court at Indianapolis summons 
special grand jury to investigate conspiracies to 
restrict output of coal. 

Governor Gardner of Missouri issues proclamation 
seizing 15 coal mines in Barton County. 

South Dakota ratifies Federal woman-suffrage 
amendment. 

5,—Senators Fall_and Hitchcock confer with 
President Wilson on Mexican situation. 

Martial law proclaimed in coal regions of Okla- 
homa and mines reopened with volunteer workers. 

Toledo Railways Co. restore street-car service on 
repeal by Council ef ouster ordinance, 

6.—President Wilson proposes to miners definite 
terms for settlement of coal strike. 

8,—President Wilson declares in letter to 
Senator Fall that adcption of his resolution to 
sever diplomatic relations with Mexico would be a 
reversal of constitutional practice in the conduct of 
foreign relations; Senator Lodge announces no 
further action will be taken. 

Senrtor King introduces resolution authorizing 
use of American armed forces if coercion of Ger- 
many becomes necessary. 

Fuel Administrater Garfield issues drastic regula- 
tions rationing use of soft coal. 
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Victor L. Berger renominated as Representative 
in primary election in Milwaukee. A 

9,—House passes bili to prevent dumping in 
American markets 

Americ: n peace delegation leaves Paris. 


Frederick G, Hugo, American ranch manager, 
kidnapped by Villistas at Muzquiz, Mexico. 
10.—United Mine Workers officials accept 


President Wilson’s proposals and order strike ended. 
Republican National Committee in session at 
Washington decide to hold convention in Chicago 
beginning June 8. 
11,—¥Fuel Administrator Garfield 


i d 1 g appeals to 
President for immediate action on his 


resignation 


because of dissatisfaction with coal-strike settle- 
ment, 
12. bill extending Government 


control of sugar to end of 1920. 

Railroad Administration authorizes 
coal restrictions by regional directors 
discretion. 

Colerats ratifies Federal woman-suffrage amend- 
ment. 

_18.—Senator Johnson of California announces. 
his candidacy for the Presidency. 

Conference of representatives of 119 labor unions 
summoned by American Federation of Labor opens 
at Washington and adcpts labor “‘bill of rights.’’ 

14,—President Wilson issues statement that he 
plans no move that will relieve Republican Senate 
leaders of undivided responsibility for fate of 
Peace Treaty. 

Steel workers’ strike committee of 24 uniom 
presidents vote to continue steel strike. 

15.—U. S. Supreme Court upholds constitution- 
ality of war-time prohibition. 

Frederick G. Hugo released by Villa and returned 
to Muzquiz without ransom. 

James W. Gerard files minority Democratic 
nominating petition in South Dakota Presidential- 
preference primary. 

Two negroes accused 
Chapmanville, W. Va. 

6,— House passes bill extending life and powers 
of Sugar Equalization Board. 
_ House Committee on Agriculture tables resolu- 
tion to repeal war-time prohibition. 

Mexico notifies United States of release of W. O. 
Jenkins on bail furnished by an American citizen 
but insists that legal process against Jenkins on 
charge of false testimony must continue. 

Clyde R. Hoey (Dem.) elected to Congress from 
9th District of North Carolina. 

Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio announces 
candidacy for Republican nomination for President; 
Governor Frank M. Lowden of Illinois files minority 
Republican nominating petition in South Dakota 
Presidential-preference primary. 

17.—Adm. Wm. S. Sims in letter to Secretary 
Daniels objects to awards to Navy officers under his 
command and declines to accept distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Great Britain notifies United States of readiness 
to release American-owned goods seized during the 
war on establishment of the fact of American owner- 
ship at the time of shipment. 

Rhode Islend brings suit in U. S. Supreme 
Court to declare void the Kighteenth Amendment 
and enjoin enforcement of Prohibition Enforcement 

ct. 

Delegation representing organized labor and 
farm organizations arp2al to President to retain 
railroads under Government control for at least two 
years more. 

18.—Department of Justice announces agree- 
ment with five largest packing firms to retire from 
all business except that of meat packing and dairy 
products. 

Twenty-seven members of the I. W. W. con- 
yicted of conspiracy against Government by Federal 
jury at Kansas City, Kan. 

Tanker J. A. Chanslor wrecked off Cape Blanco, 
Oregon, with loss of more than 30 lives. 

19,—-Senate passes bill increasing allowances 
to war-risk insurance beneficiaries. 

Victor L. Berger, Socialist, reelected to Congress 
from 5th Wisconsin District. 

20.—Senate passes Cummins Railroad bill. 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee reports 
Knox resolution declaring end of state of war; 
Senator Lodge prevents action on proposal of 
Senator Underwood for appointment of a committee 
top consider ways and means of securing ratification 
of Peace Treaty. 

House passes bill providing for exclusion and 
deportation of aliens who are anarchists or affiliated 


lifting of 
at their 


of murder lynched at 
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' with anarchist societies; Senate orders investigation 
of Russian propagandists in the United States. 

President Wilson appoints Henry M. Robinson, 
John P. White, and Rembrandt Peale a commission 
to investigate the bituminous-coal industry. 

Both houses of Congress adjourn to Jan. 5. 

Tr nk~Polk, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, and Henry 
White of American Peace Commission land at 
New York. 

American liner Manchuria, first passenger ship 
for Germany since August, 1914, sails from New 
York for Hamburg. 

Twenty-three killed 
Pacific near Onawa, Me. 


in collision on Canadian 


21,—U. S. transport Buford s7ils from New 
York with 249 anarchists deported to Soviet 
Russia, including Alexander Berkman and Emma 
Goldman. 


22,—American Embassy ordered to make repre- 
sentations to Mexican Government in behalf of 
American sailors arrested at Mazetlan. 

Attorney-General Palmer issues report of 
progress of the Government’s efforts to reduce the 
cost of living. 

23.—Nerman Hapgood, 
lands at New 


unconfirmed Minister to 
York. 


Denmark, 


24,—President Wilson proclaims the release of 
the railroads and express companies from Federal 
control on March 1, 1920. 

President signs bill increasing compensation 
under War-Risk Insurance Act. 

State Department revokes as of Jan. 1, 1920, 
all outstanding unused licenses for exportation of 
arms and munitions to Mexico. 

Rockefeller Foundation announces gifts of John D. 
Rockefeller of $50,000,000 to the Foundation and 
$50,000,000 to the General Education Board. 

26,—Secretary Deniels reconyenes Naval Board 
on Jan. 5 to reconsider naval awards. 

_ 28,—President’s second Industrial Conference 
issues plan for new Federal machinery for adjust- 
ment of ‘ndustrial disputes. 

29.—Representatives of four railroad brother- 
hoods and affiliated unions issue declaration of 
principles opp sed to anti-strike legislation. 

30,—Senator Johnson of California files Re- 
publican nominating petition in South Dakota 
Presidential-preference primary. 

31,— President signs Sugar Control bill. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, accepts Republican majority 
nomination in South Dakota Presidential-preference 
primary. : 


FOREIGN CHRONOLOGY 


JANUARY 


1,—Ignace Jan Paderewski arrives at Warsaw. 

German authorities declare Posen, German 
Poland, under martial law. 

British yacht Jolaire sunk off Stornoway, Scot- 
Jand, with loss of 270 sailors on holiday leave. 

2.—Adm. Reinhardt von Scheer, Chief of the 
German Admiralty Staff, resigns, 

5.—New Government reported formed at Belgrade 
composed of representatives of all the Jugoslavs. 

Polish Conservatives and Liberals led by Prince 
Eustache Sapieha unsuccessfully attempts revolution 
against Socialist Government. 


6,—Spuirtacist group of extreme Socialists at- 


tempt revolution in Berlin with hundreds of 
casualties. 
7,—Strike begins in port of Buenos Aires. 
8,—State cf siege declzred in Berlin; Govern- 
Ment gains control with the aid of loyal troops. 
9,—Alexandrovsk and  Grushevsky, | Northern 
Caucasus, reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
forces of General Denikin 
10,—Premier Lloyd-George announces a new 


British Cabinet 


General Dellapaine establishes military dict»tor- 
ship in Argentina to suppress strike riots in 
Bucnos Aires. 

11.—Grand Duchess Marie of . Luxemburg 


abdicates. 
Dublin police raid Sinn Fein headquarters 
12,—German Government trocps recaptured 
Berlin Pclice Headquarters from Spartacists 
13.—Electi ns in Bavaria and Wurttemberg 
result in severe defeat of extreme Socialists. 
General strike called in Lima and Callao, Peru. 
14,—Martial law declared throughout ® Argentina | 


for 30 days. 
15.—Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, | 
Spart cist leaders, killed in Berlin and revolt 


definitely suppressed. 

Princess Ch rlotte of Luxemburg takes the oath 
as Grand Duchess. 

13,— Italian Cabinet reorganized by Premier 
Orlando following resignation of opponents of Baron 
Sonnino’s extreme annexationist policy. 

Polish Cabinet announced as in formation with 
Ignace Jan Paderewski as Premier and General | 
Pilsudski as Foreign Minister. 


17,—Spanish Government, fearing general 
strike, suspends constitutional guarantees in Bar- 
celena Province. 

19,— Elections to German National Assembly 


result in decisive victory of moderate Socialists and 
conservative parties. 

Portuguese monarchy proclaimed at Op»rto. 

20,.—Turkish Cabinet headed by Tewfik Pasha 
resigns. 

Ufa, Siberia, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

21.—Irish Sinn Feiners elected to British 
House of Commons constitute a Parliament in 
Dublin and issue a declaration of independence of 
the Irish Republic. 

German Government convokes National Assembly 
at Weimar on Feb. 


23.—Monarchist revolt in Lisbon garrison sup- 
oressed by loyal trocps. 
24.—New Albanian Cabinet 
Turkhan Pasha as Premier. 
Sweden expels Russian Bolshevist legation. 
25,—Peusant revolution breaks out in Rumania. 


announced with 


Orenburg, Siberia, reported captured by 
Bolsheviki. 
26,.— Elections to Prussian State Convention 


carried by moderate Socialists. 

Portuguese Cabinet resigns. 

27,.—Ekaterinoslav reported occupied by Ukrain- 
ian Bolsheviki. 

28,.—Soviet Government of Ukraine . established 
at Kharkoff. 

Viadikavk°z captured from Bolshevyiki by forces 
cf General Denikin. 

229.—United States 
ment of M. Paderewski. 

31.—Military suppress strike riots in Glasgow. 

Kiev reported captured by Bolsheviki. 


FEBRUARY 


recognizes Polish Govern- 


2,—Monarchist 
Oporto, Portugal. 

3.—President Wilson addresses French Chamber. 

International Socialist and Labor Conference 
opens at Berne without American or Belgian repre- 
sentation. 

4.—British Parliament. opens. 

Edward de Valera and two other Sinn Fein 
leaders escape from prison at Lincoln, England. 

German Government troops enter Bremen after 


government constituted at 


| bombardment and drive out Spartacist rebels. 


Russian Bolsheyist Government reported to have 
called. to the colors all men between the ages of 
29 and 45. 

5.—British Government meets threat of London 
electrical workers to deprive the city of light by a 
strike by issuing order under Defense of Realm Act 
making such action a punishable offense. 

Norwegian Cabinet headed by Premier Gunnar 
Knudsen resigns. 

8,—German National Assembly cpens at Weimar; 
Chancellor Ebert denounces armistice terms and 
threatens to break off negotiations with Allies if 
pressed too far. 

Elections to Polish National Assembly reported 
carried by party headed by M. Paderewski. 

7.—Edward David, Social Democrat, 
President of the Germzn National Assembly. 

9,—Polish National Assembly opens at Warsaw. 
10,—German National Assembly adcpts provi- 
sional constitution. 

11.—German National Assembly elects Friedrich 
Ebert President of the German State. 

14,—Complete suppression of monarchist revolt 
in Portugal announced, 

16,—Elections te Austrian National 
carried by Social Democrats. 

Herr Fehrenbach, Centrist, elected President of 
German National Assembly. 

17.—New Montenegrin Cabinet reported formed 
under J, S. Plamenatz as Premier. 


elected 


Assembly 
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18.—General strike proclaimed in Ruhr District 
of Germany; Spartacists take control of Bochum, 
Hamborn, «nd other places. 

19,—Reactoinary insurrection breaks 
Munich, Bavaria. 

Premier Clemenceau of France wounded by 
anarchist in attempted assassination. . 

20.—Polish National Assembly appoints Gen. 
Joseph Pilsudski Chief of State pending adoption 
of Constitution. i 

Spartacist rebels in Munich occupy police head- 


out in 


quarters. 
Communist revolution breaks out in Budapest. 
Habibullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, is 


assassinated at Iaghman, and is succeeded by his 
son, Amanulla Khan. 

21.—Kurt Disner, Socialist Premier of Bavaria, 
assassinated in Munich by Count Arco Valley; four 
Ministers shot in Landtag; coalition Socialist Gov- 
ernment formed; state of siege proclaimed in 
Munich and Augsburg 

25,—British House of Commons to avert threat- 
ened strike of coal miners. passes bill to create a 
commission of inquiry. 

Spartacist reyolt breaks out in Mannheim, *Ger- 
Many. 

277,—Great Britain recognizes 
Poland. 

General strike begins in chief towns of Thuringia 
and Saxony; German railway traffic disorganized. 

Spanish Cortes suspended; mi rtial law pro- 
claimed in Province of Lerida, Catalonia. 

National industrial conference meets in London. 

8,—German National Assembly passes bill 
creating a National Army. 

Food riots in Madrid suppressed by military. 


MARCH 


independence of 


1.—Provisional Chamber of Deputies of King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Sloyenes opens at 
Belgrade. 

Italian Parliament cpened. 

Danish Cabinet headed by Premier C. T. Zahle 
resigns. 

Baltazar Brum inaugurated as President of Peru. 

Demonstrations for independence oceur throughout 
Korea. 

8.—General strike begins in Berlin; 
seize Police Headquarters; 
cover Halle from Spartacists. 

4,— Austrian National Assembly opens at Vienna. 

5,—Twelve men killed in riot at Kinmel military 
camp, Wales. 

6,—German Government troops recover buildings 
in Berlin in hands of Spartacists. 

j.— General strike in Berlin abandoned. 

New Turkish Cabinet formed with Damah 
Pasha as Grand Vizier. 
P 11,—Siberian troops rout Bolsheviki on 30-mile 
ront. 

12,—Korean nationalists issue declaration of in- 
dependence. 

American marines clash with Japanese soldiers in 
Tientsin, China. 


Spartacists 
Government troops re- 


—Ufa recaptured from _Bolsheviki by 
Siberians. . 
14.—Revolutionary disturbances begin in the 


cities of Upper Egypt. 

5.—Prussian Diet opens at Berlin. 

Argentine Government issues decree nationaliz- 
ing port of Buenos Aires and ordering striking 
workmen to load and unload all vessels. 

16,—Austrian Cabinet formed under 
Renner. 

18,—Danish Cabinet headed by Premier Zahle 
withdraw resignations at request of the King. 

0.—British Coal Commission in report recom- 
mends wage increases to miners and reduction of 
working hours from eight to seven and ultimately 
to six. 

Prussian Diet adopts bill provisionally regulating 
Government, and Cabinet headed by Premier 
Hirseh resigns. 

21,—Alexander Millerand appointed Governor of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

22.—Count Karolyi, President of Hungarian 
Republic, and his Cabinet resign and turn over 
Government to communists, appealing against Peace 
Conference to proletariat of the world; Bolshevist 
Cabinet formed at Budapest with Alexander Gorbai 
as President and Bela Kun as Foreign Commissary. 


Chancellor 


23,—Former mperor Charles of  Austria- 
Hungary and his family leave Austria for 
Switzerland. 


24.—General strike declared in Barcelona. 
Cc 
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25.—Prussian Cabinet completed under Paul 
Hirsch as Premier. 

Martial law proclaimed throughout Spain  be- 
cause of labor troubles. 

wkaterinevskaya reported captured from Bolshe- 
viki by Cossacks. 

26.—Strike of 
Austria. 

27,—Gen. Sir Edmund Allenby arrives at Cairo 


Yailroad workers begins in 


to suppress the insurrection of  IUgyptian 
Nationalists. P 
28,.—Rear-Adm. Adolf von ‘Trotha appointed 


Chief of German Admiralty. 

Austrian railroad strike ended by wage increases 
granted by Government. 

29.—Mexican Government announces concessions 
to Japanese to exploit agricultural lands in Lower 
California. 

Polish Chamber of Deputies votes unanimously 
for treaty of alliance with Entente powers. — 

Arbitretion treaty between Great Britain and 
Chile concluded at Santiago. a 

31.—British House of Commons passes Military 
bill. 


APRIL 


3.—Gen. Aurelio Blanquet reported to have 
landed in Mexico and joined forces of Felix Diaz. 

French Chamber rejects two woman-suffrage 
amendments to Electoral Reform bill. 

Strike begins at Krupp works at HWssen, Germany. 

4,—British Joint Wmployees and Employers 
Committee adopts report demanding creation of a 
rational industrial council and definite legislation 
on wages, hours, and trade-union recognition. 

Antanas Smetonas elected President of Lithua- 
nian Republic. 

5.—Austrian National Assembly passes bill 
banishing Hapsburgs and confiscating their prop- 
erty. 

7.—Conference of Soldiers’ Councils of Austria 
at Vienna decides against Soviet republic and 
favor a Socialist government. 

Soviet republic proclaimed in Munich, Bavaria; 
Hoffmann Government transferred to Nurnberg 

8.—Troops suppress riots in Cairo, killing five 
and wounding 50 

German Soldiers’ and Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Congress opened at Berlin. 

9.—New Egyptian Cabinet 
Rushdi Pasha as lremier, 

Birzula, Korosten, Iskorot, Proskurov, and Staro 
Konstantinov reported occupied by Bolsheyiki, 

10,—Quebec Province in special election rejects 
prohibition of wines and beer, 

Thirty-eight killed and 100 
days of rioting in Cairo. 

Perekop, Crimea, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

11,—German National Assembly adopts resolu- 
tion demanding peace treaty in accord with Presi- 
dent Wilson's 14 pvints 

Bavarian Soviet Republic overthrown by com- 
munists in Munich; Council of Ten assumes power. 


formed under 


wounded in two 


Gen. Emiliano Zapata, Mexican rebel leader, 
reported killed by Government trocps. 

Prohibition defeated in New Zealand. 

12,—Serious riots .at Amritsar, India, sup- 
pressed by military with much bloodshed, 


Kemal Bey hanged 
menian massacres. 


in Constantinople for Ar- 


War Minister Neuring of Saxony killed in 
Dresden by discharged soldiers. 

Simferopol and Eupatoria, Crimea, zaported 
secupred! by Bolsheviki. 

Soviet Government of Munich rey over- 


thrown by garrison, 
14,—Bernhard Dernburg appointed Minister of 


Finance in the German Cabinet, succeeding Dr, 
Schiffer, resigned. 

5,—New Spanish Cabinet completed by 
Premier Maura. 


16.—Lloyd-George speaking in House of Com- 
mons defends conduct of peace negotiations and 
declares war promises have been kept. 

French Chamber votes confidence in Government 
on question of secrecy with regard to peace terms. 

General strike begins in Bremen, Germany. 

17.—French Chamber passes bill establishing 
eight-hour day. 

German Government troops 
and expel Spartacist Soviet. 

Unemployment riots occur in Vienna. 
es .—French Chamber passes Electoral Reform 
1 


occupy Brunswick 
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20.—Montenegrin National Assembly votes to 


unite with the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, 

Hoffmann Government resumes control of 
Munich. 

21,—Egyptian Ministry under Rushdi Pasha 
resigns, 


Starapul reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
Siberians. 
28,—Mexican Foreign Office declares that 
Mexico declines to recognize the Monroe Doctrine 
or any other doctrine that impairs Mexican 
sovereignty. 
French Senate passes bill establishing the eight- 
hour day. 
24,.—Orsk, southeast of Orenburg, reported cap- 
tured from Bolsheviki by General Dutoff, and 
Mariupol, on Sea of Azov, by Kuban Cossacks. 
28,—Glazow, east of Viatka, reported captured 
from Bolsheviki by Siberians. 
Yokohama, Japan, severely damaged by fire. 
29,—Italian Chamber and Senate vote confidence 
in Orlando Ministry on Fiume issue. 
~  30.—Austen Chamberlain, British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, submits to House of Commons a 
budget of $7,500,000,000. 


MAY ' 


1.—Mexican Congress meets in special session. 

Hundreds injured in May Day riots in Paris. 

2.—German Government troops enter Munich and 
expel Spartacists. 

Spanish Parliament dissolved. 

4,—Municipal elections in Vienna result in 
victory of Social Democrats. 


5,—Parral, Jiminez, and Bustillos, Mexico, re- 
p rted captured by Villistas. 
6.—Great Britain recognizes independence of 


Fimiand and de jacto Finnish Government. 

Costa Rican revolutionists proclaim Julio Acosta 
Provisional President. 

7.—United States recognizes independence of 
Finland and de facto Finnish Government. 

8,—Senator Humbert of France acquitted by 
court-martial of charge of dealing with the enemy; 
Pierre Lenoir on same charge sentenced to death, 

Villa uccupies Parral, Mexico, 

9,—British troops at Ashrafai Khel repulse 
Afghans invading India through Khyber Pass. 

11,—Leipsic reported occupied by German Goy- 
ernment troops 

12.—Consortium for the financing of Chinese 
loans formed by American, British, French, and 
Japanese bankers at Paris. 

13,—Strike of employees of Suez Canal begins. 

14.—French Senate passes bill establishing the 


eight-hour day 

15.—General strike begins at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 

Samara, on the Volga, reported captured from 


Bolsheviki by Admiral Kolchak. 
18,—Harry G. Hawker and_ Lieut.-Comadr. 
Mackenzie Grieve leave St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
in Scpwith biplane for attempted flight to Ireland. 
19.—Hewker and Grieve, forced to alight on 
water 1,050 miles out from Newfoundland, are 
rescued by Danish steamer, Mary. 
20.—Newfoundland Cabinet headed by W. F. 
Lloyd resigns. 
Winnipeg firemen 


and postmen join general 


strike ; strike committee establishes a _ press 
censorship. 
French Chamber adopts bill granting women 


and depurtmental elections, 


suffrage for communal i 
of volcano Kalut 


Thousands killed by eruption 
in Java. 

21,—Egyptian. Ministry formed under Mahomed 
Said Pasha. 

22,.—Gen. Felipe Angeles proclaimed Provisional 
President of Mexico by Villistas at Parral. 


24,—Lieutenant Roget, French aviator, flies 
from Villacoublay to Kenitra, Morocco, 1,348 
miles, without stop. 

25,—Hawker and Grieve land at Thurso, Scot- 


land. 

26.—Polish Diet reported to have conceded 
autonomy to Galicia. 

General strikes in sympathy with Winnipeg 
strikers began in Calgary and Edmonton, Alberta. 

80.—Cuban Senate passes bill authorizing sus- 
pension of Constitution 1 guarantees. 

General strike ordered in Toronto involves small 
minority of workers. 

Kabul and Jelalabad, Afghanistan, reported bom- 
barded by British airplanes. 
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JUNE 
_1.—Rhineland Republic proclaimed in several 
cities in German Rhine provinces; provisional 


Government established at Wiesbaden, 

Elections in Spain result in return of a Con- 
servative majority in the Cortes. 

5,—Jose Montero becomes President of Paraguay, 
succeeding Manuel Franco, deceased. 

Levine Nissen, Bavarian communist 
executed ‘n Munich. 

Uralsk reported captured from Bolsheviki’ by 
Siberians, 

6.—Berlin Soviet orders 24-hour strike in pro- 
test against execution of Uissen. 

7.—Adjutant Casale, French aviator, makes new 
world’s altitude record of 31,152 ft. 

8,—German Government troops eject heads of 
Rhineland Republic. 

Nicaragua asks the United States to lend troops 
for protection against threatened invasion from 
Costa Rica. 

' 9,—Siberian Cabinet of Admiral Kolchak re- 
organized: | 

Ufa recaptured by Bolsheviki. 

Villistas occupy Guadelupe, 
Fabens, Tex. 

Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s palace at Constanti- 
nople, destroyed by “fire. 

10,—Three Chinese officials of Japanese sym- 
pathies, including Tsao Yu-Lin, Minister of Com. 
munications, resign, 

13.—Bolshevist riots in Zurich, Switzerland, 
suppressed with casualties of two killed and 17 
injured, 

14,—John Alcock and Arthur W. Brown leave 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, in Vickers-Vimy bomber 
for Atlantic flight. 

Chinese Cabinet resigns, 

15,—Alcock and Brown land at 'Clifden, Ireland, 
after first non-strp flight across the Atlantic in 
16 hr. 12 min. from Newfoundland. 

Krasnaia Gorka, opposite Kronstadt, reported 
occupied by Russian White Guards after mutiny 
of Bolshevist garrison. 

16.—Strike of French miners begins; 
Paris transport workers ends. 

17,—Ten_ strike leaders and radical agitators 
arrested in Winnipeg for seditious utterances. 

18,.—President Wilson visits Brussels. 

19,— Italian Cabinet headed by Premier Orlando 
resigns following adverse yote’ in Chamber on 
question relating to foreign policy. 


leader, 


Mexico, opposite 


strike of 


20.—German Cabinet headed by Chancellor 
Scheidemann resigns rather than sign Peace 
Treaty. 


French Chamber passes bill establishing eight- 
hour day in coal mines. 3 

21,—German Cabinet formed under Bauer as 
Chancellor and Erzberger as Vice-Chancellor. 

Winnipeg placed under martial law after riots 
between strikers and police» 

22.—British Coal Commission submits four re- 
ports, the majority recommending immediate 
nationalization of mines. 

23,— Italian Cabinet formed by Francesco Nitti. 

Elections in Quebec result in return of Liberal 
Government of Sir Lomer Gouin. 

24,—Dr. Christopher Addison appointed first 
Minister of Health in the British Cabinet. 

25.—Food riots in Hamburg develcp 
Spartacist revolt. 

26.—General strikes in Winnipeg, 
Victoria, and Calgary abandoned. 

28.—New Portuguese Cabinet 
Senor Cardoso as Premier. 

29,—Scores killed and thousands 
earthquakes in Tuscany. 

0, —Cossacks reported to have captured 
Millerovo and 5,500 Bolshevist prisoners. 


JULY 


1,—Ekaterineslay reported captured from Bolshe- 
viki by Cossacks; Pemu captured by Bolsheviki 
from Kolchak forces. f 

British dirigible R-34 leaves Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, for New York, é 

2,.—Canadian Senate rejects bill to continue in 
effect war-time prohibition of transportation of 
liquor into dry territory. 

3.—Ali Kemal Bey, Turkish Minister of the 
Interior, resigns. 

Tsaritsin, on the Volga, reported captured from 
Bolsheviki by General Denikin’s forces. 
Food riots occur in several Italian cities. 


into 
Edmonton, 
formed under 


injured by 
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4,—Peruvian. Government under President Jose 
Pardo overthrown by Augusto B. Leguira, who as- 
sumes office of Provisional President; new Cabinet 
formed by Meliton F. Porras. 

British House of Commons rejects Women’s 
Emancipation bill to equalize political and legal 
rights of the sexes. ‘ 

Argentina recegnizes independence of Poland. 

5,—New Czecho-Sloyak Ministry formed of So- 
cialist elements. 

6.—British dirigible R-34 lands at Mineola, 
L. L., after voyage of 108 hours, 

%.—Chief Secretary for Ireland issues memoran- 
dum outlawing all Sinn Fein organization from 
Tipperary County. 2 

8.—British War Office announces Crimea en- 
tirely cleared of Bolsheviki. 

9.—British dirigible R-34 starts from Mineola, 
L. I., at midnight on return voyage to Scotland. 

12,—Sir Edward Carson, speaking in Belfast, 
denounces American encouragement of Sinn Fein 
propaganda. A 

13.—British dirigible R-34 arrives at Pulham, 
England, after flight of 75 hours. _ 

14.—Italian Chamber gives Nitti 
vote of confidence. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, speaking in British House 
of Commons, justifies increase in price of coal by 
six shillings a ton and urges increased output if 
England was to mzintain her foreign trade against 
American competition. 

Bolsheyiki recapture 
Kolchak forces. 

British airship NS-11 destroyed by fire in mid- 
air over North Sea; 12 lives lost. 
16.—Spanish Cabinet under 

resigns. 

17,—Bela Kun reported deposed as head of the 
Hungarian Communist Government. 

18.—French Government defeated in Chamber 
on minor issue connected with food policies. 

19,—Final boundary agreement between Ecuador 
and Colombia signed at Cartagena, Colombia. 

M. Boret, Food Minister’ in French Cabinet, 
resigns and is succeeded by Joseph J. B. 
Noulens ; 

Chinese and Japanese soldiers clash at Chang- 
Chun, Manchuria. 

20.—Joaquin Sanchez Toca becomes Premier of 
Spain and completes a Cabinet. 

M. Lebrun, Minister of Liberated Regions in 
French Cabinet, resigns. 

Budapest reported to be in the hands of extreme 
radical forces who haye armed the proletariat. 

Strike of coal miners begins in Yorkshire, 
England. 

21.—British War Office announces retreat of 
General Denikin’s trocps flanked by Bolshevist 
forces landed from the Caspian Sea. 

General strike ordered by the 
Socialists occurs in Berlin. 

22,—French Chamber gives vote of confidence to 
Clemenceau Ministry. 

25.—British Government settles coal strike with 
new piece rates 

Kaarlo J. Stahlberg elected President of Finland. 

26.—Otto Bauer, Austrian Foreign Minister, 
resigns; Karl Renner, Chancellor, assumes the 
portfolio. 

28,.—Kamishin captured 
forces of General Denikin. 

81.—German National Assembly approves new 
German constitution. 

Strike of policemen begins in London, Liverpool, 
and other English cities. 


Government 


Ekaterinburg from the 


Antonio Maura 


Independent 


from Bolsheviki by 


AUGUST 


1,—Bela Kun, dictator of the Hungarian Soviet 
Government, resigns; Socialist Government formed 
under Jules Peidll as Premier, 

Poltaya reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
General Denikin. 

2.—Military called out in Liverpool to suppress 
riots and looting as a_ result of police strike. 

8.—Serbo-Croatian Ministry resigns. 


Departments of  Qracias, Comayagua, and 
Choluteca, Salvador, reported in reyolt against 
Government of President Bertrand. 

5.—Prince of Wales sails from Portsmouth, 
England, for Canada on cruiser Renown. 

6,—Archduke Joseph overthrows Hungarizn 
Government and appoints new Ministry with 


Stephen Friederic as Premier. 
7.—Antonio Jose d’Almeida elected President of 
Portugal. 
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8,—British House of Commons adopts bill estab- 
lishing a seven-hour day for miners. 

Peace concluded between Afghans and Govern- 
ment of India. 

Kood riots occur at Chemnitz, Saxony; 50 killed. 

King Ferdinand of Rumania arrives in Budapest. 

9,—Treaty between Great Britain and_ Persia 
establishing British protectorate signed at Teheran. 

Hight killed by explosion in grain elevator at 
Port Colborne, Ontario. 

10.—President Tinoco of Costa Rica ab»ndons 
his office to Gen. Juan B, Quiros and leaves the 
country. id f 

12.—Archduke Joseph of Hungary affirms his 


fidelity to the republic and denies monarchical 
ambitions, 

Prince of Wales arrives at St. John's, New- 
foundland. 


13,—British House of Commons adopts amend- 
ment to Profiteering bill empowering Board of 
Trade to fix wholesale and retail prices. 

14.—New Hungarian Cabinet formed under M. 
Lovasky. 

British Government announces suppression of all 
Sinn Fein societies in Clare County, Ireland, _ 

15,—Hungarian Cabinet of non-Socialists 
formed under Stephen Friedrich as Premier. — 

Suez Canal blocked by sinking of Italian cruiser 
Basilicata near Tewfik after explosion. 

Prince of Wales lands at St. John, N. B. 

16.—Carranza orders British diplomatic agent 
in charge of archives to leave Mexico. 

Serbian Cabinet headed by Liouba Davidovitch 
created. 

18.—Finnish Cabinet formed by Premier Ven- 
nola with President Stahlberg as Minister of War. 

19,—Japanese Government announces abolition 
of military administration in Korea and introduc- 
tion of civil rule. 

20.—Strike of Yorkshire, England, coal miners 
settled. 

Iletsk, Siberia, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

21.—Friedrich Ebert sworn in as President of 
the German Republic at Weimar. 

German National Assembly committee to in- 
vestigate responsibility for the war appointed. 

German National Assembly disbands. 

Kazatin and Korenovoe, southwest Russia, re- 
ported evacuated by Bolsheviki. 

22,—Archduke Joseph withdraws from Hun- 
gariin Government under pressure from Peace Con- 
ference; Cabinet headed by Premier Friedrich 
resigns. 

Bulgarian elections result in defeat of Premier 
Radoslaroff by Left and Agrarian parties. 

25,—Elections in Peru carried by candidates of 
President Leguia pledged to constitutional reform. 

London-Paris aerial transp rtation service 
inaugurated. 

28.—New Hungarian 
Premier Friedrich. 

Gen. Louis Botha, Premier of South Africa, dies 
at Pretoria. 

29,—United States recognizes de facto Govern- 
ment of Peru headed by President Leguia. 

Saharanata, Siberia, and Kupiansk and Pavlovsk, 
SR ee Russia, reported captured by Bolshe- 
viki. 

30.—Carranza issues decree providing for ar- 
rangement of conventions with foreign powers for 
mixed commissions to handle claims against Mexi- 
can_ Government. 

31,.—Gen. Jan Christian Smuts becomes Premier 
of South Africa and forms a Cabinet. 


Cabinet formed under 


SEPTEMBER 


1.—President Carranza opens Mexican Congress 
with message listing alleged outrages against Mexi- 
cans in the United States. 

Canadian P:rliament meets in special session to 
act on Peace Treaty. 

Admiral Kolchak begins counter-offensive against 
Bolsheviki. 

2.—New Zealand Parliament 
Treaty with Germany. 

Unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Baron Saito, 
newly appointed Japanese Governor-General of 
Jsorea, made at Seoul, 

3,—Leaders of Mexican factions opposing Car- 
ranza Government appeal to President and people 
of the United States for a he*ring, 

4,—Italian Chamber passes bill granting the 
suffrage to women, 

Ktevy repsrted occupied by forces cf General 
Den.kin. 


ratifies Peace 
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7,—Troops on church parade at Fermoy, Ireland, 

attacked by Sinn Feiners. 
pees Siberia, reported captured by Bolshe- 
vik. 

8,—President Bertrand of Honduras surrenders 
his office to a council of ministers under pressure 
from revolutionists under Gen. Lopez Gutierrez. 

9,.—British Trades Union Congress at Glasgow 
demands admission of Germany to League of 
Nations and revision of harsh peace terms. 

Petropavlovsk reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

10.—British Trades Union Congress rejects Govy- 
ernment’s plan for management of coal mines and 
dem_nds nationalization 

11,—American marines landed to preserve order 
at Puerto Cortez, Honduras. 

12,— Irish Sinn Fein Parliament at Dublin sup- 
pressed and Sinn Fein headquarters throughout the 
country raided. 

Arthur Henderson elected to British : House of 
Commons in by-election at Widnes. 

Serbian Cabinet headed by Premier 
Davidovitch resigns. 

Bolsheviki report capture of Kolchak’s southern 
army in the region of Aktinbinsk and Oesk. 

213,—Kumanian Cabinet headed by M. Bratiano 
resigns. 

Chilean Cabinet resigns. 

14,—vrancseo B gran 
President of Honduras. 

_ *3.—T mmassv ‘Littani, Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, resigns, because of Fiume incident. 

_dtoyal decree promulgated in Spain establishing 
eight-hour working day. 

Chilean Cabinet reorganized. 

Igoy and Korotiak reported captured 
Bolsheviki by forces of General Denikin. 

24,—British Railwaymen’s Union rejects wage 
scale offered by Government and threaten strike on 
Sept. 26 unless new offer is made immediately. 

Tomsk, Siberia, 500 miles east of Omsk, re- 
ported occupied by Bolshevist insurgents; Poles 
report junction with General Denikin'’s forces in 
southwest Russia. 

25.—Thirteen Bolshevist commissaries killed by 
bomb at meeting of Moscow Soviet. 

King Victor of Italy summons Crown Council to 
consider Fiume situation, 

27.—Strike of railway 
land; War Office suspends leaves 
further demobilization of troops; 
inaugurates limited rationing. 

Italian Chamber votes confidence 
Nitti after debate on Fiume, 

Turkish Nationalist Government formed by 
Mustapha Kemal at Konieh, Asia Minor. 

28.—Plebiscite in Luxemburg results in ma- 
jority for retention of the Grand Duchess Charlotte 
and for economic allivnce with France, 

29,.—Italian Parliament dissolved; elections fixed 
for Noy. 16. 

30,—New Rumanian Cabinet formed by General 
Voltoianu as Premier. f 

Premier Clemenceau receives yote of confidence in 
French Chamber on issue of further disarmament of 
Germany. 


Liouba 


appointed Provisional 


from 


workers begins in Eng- 
of absence and 
Food Controller 


in Premier 


OCTOBER 


2.—New Serbian Cabinet formed under Stoyan 
Protitch as Premier. 

8.—Striking British railway workers reject Gov- 
ernment offers of compromise or truce; Government 
issues appeal to citizens to form citizen guards for 
maintenance of order. 

4,—German Cabinet reorganized to admit Demo- 
crats. 

5,—Antonio Jose 
dent of Portugal. 

Turkish Cibinet headed by Damad Ferid Pasha 
resigns. , 

6,—British railway strike settled by compromise 
granting minimum wage and guarantee of wages at 
present level until Sept. 30, 1920. 

Turkish Cabinet formed under Ali Riza Pasha as 
Grand Vizier. ae 

Norway in special election adopts prohibition of 
strong intoxicants. 

7.—Hostilities reported resumed between North- 
ern end Southern Chinese Governments 

8,—Coalition Cabinet formed in Ukraine under 
M. Maseppi as Premier. 

12,—Augusto Leguia 
Peru. 

18,—Kromy reported captured by Denikin’s forces 
from Bolsheviki and Chernigoff from Ukrainians, 


d’Almeida inaugurated Presi- 


inaugurated President of 


Broussa and_ Adrianople reported adhere 
eas ae movement, ¥ 2 
.—Bulgarian Cabinet completed under agrari 
leader, M. Stambulowsky, as Premier. ae 
_ 15.—JFrench Chamber sustains Clemenceau min- 
istry in vote of confidence on order of elections. 

Orel reported captured by Denikin’s forces with 
other severe defeats of Bolsheviki; Kiev recaptured 
by Bolsheviki. 

17,—Field Marshal Viscount Allenby appointed 
British High Commissioner for Egypt and the 
Soudan. 

Austrian Cabinet resigns after acceptance of 
Peace Treaty and new coalition ministry is formed. 

19,—French Parliament dissolved. 

20,—Elections in Ontario result in defeat of 
Conservative Government and of movement for re- 
peal of prohibition. 

22.—British Parliament opens. 

23,—Arthur J. Balfour, Foreign Secretary, 
Earl Curzon, Lord President of the Council, 
change portfolios in the British Cabinet. 

British Government defeated in House of Com- 
mons vote on amendment to Alien bill. 

Belgian Parliament dissolved. 

25,.—Yeletz, 230 miles southeast of Moscow, cap- 
tured from Bolsheviki by Cossacks. 

26,.—Gen. Rafael Lopez Gutierrez elected Presi- 
dent of Honduras. 

Congress of Spanish employers at Barcelona de- 
clares lockout of workmen throughout Spain effec- 
tive Nov. 4. 

27.—British House of Commons adopts amend- 
ment to bill for removal of sex disqualifications per- 
mitting women to sit and vote in House of Lords. 

British War Cabinet announced transformed and 
enlarged into Peace Cabinet, 

28,.—British House of Commons votes confidence 
in Government on question of renewing Defense of 
the Realm Act. 

30.—British House of Commons ,yotes confidence 
in Government on its financial policy. 

Orel repyrted recaptured from Bolsheviki by Cos- 
sacks. 

81,—Werner Horn sentenced to 10 years impris- 
onment. at Frederickton, N. B., for attempt to de- 
stroy St. Croix bridge on Feb. 2, 1915. 


NOVEMBER 


1,—Municipal elections in Great Britain result in 
many victories for Labor Party. 

2,—Last of Zapata's forces surrender to Mexican 
Government troops. ‘ 

Kromy reported recaptured by Bolsheyiki from 
Cossacks. 

8.—General lockout begun by employers at Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

Cardinal Mercier sails from Quebec. 

4.— Australian Parliament dissolved. 

Bulgarian Government arrests principal members 
of Radoslavoff Cabinet still in Bulgaria. 

6.—General election in Newfoundland results in 
return of opposition headed by Richard A. Squires. 

Andre Tardieu appointed Minister of Blockade in 
French Cabinet, succeeding Albert Lebrun, resigned. 

Ishim, Siberia, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

10.—Fastotf near Kiev, reported captured by 
Bolsheviki. 

11.—British House of Lords rejects clause of bill 
removing disqualifications of women to permit them 
to sit in House of Lords. 

Gen. John E. B. Seely resigns as British Air 
Minister, 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium ar- 
rive at Brest. 


and 
ex- 


12.—Lockout in Barcelona, Spain, ended by 
agreement. 
Ishim and Tukalinski, Siberia, reported cap- 


tured by Bolsheviki. 

15,—Bolsheviki occupy Omsk. 

Viscountess Astor elected to British House of 
Commons from Plymouth, 

16.—French general election results in victory of 
the Bloc National composed of non-Soci list parties; 
Belgian election results in victory of Socialists; 
Italian election results in return of ministerialists, 
with heavy Socialist gains. 

17.—Richard Squires, Premier of Newfoundland, 
completes a Cabinet. 

Commercial treaty between Japan and Paraguay 
signed at Asuncion, 

Revolutionary movement in Wladivostok 
pressed by Government troops. 

19.—British Government announces a constitution 
for Egypt and local self-government for Malta, 


sup- 
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Hungarian Cabinet deposes Friedrich as Premier 
and designates Karl Huszar. 

Gen. Felipe Angeles, Mexican rebel leader, 
tured by Government troops at Parral. 

23,—Coalition Cabinet formed in Hungary under 
Karl Huszer as Premier. 

Rumanian Parliament opened. 

24.—Tommasso Tittani, Italian Poreign Min- 
ister, resigns and is succeeded by Viterio Scialoia. 

Republic of Austria reported recognized by Vat- 
ican 

25,—Gen. Felipe Angeles condemned to death by 
Mexican Goyernment court-martial at Chihuahua. 

Edward Prince of Wales sails from Halifax. 

26.—British Government proclaims prohibition 
and suppression of Sinn Fein and similar organiza- 
tions throughout Ireland. 

27,—Belgian Cabinet reorganized under M. Dela- 
croix as Premier. 


cap- 


Leon Berard appointed Minister of Instruction 
and Louis Dubois, Minister of Commerce, in 
French Cabinet. 

Dubovka, Southwest Russia, and Tatarskaya, Si- 


beria, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 
_ 29,—Paul Jourdain appointed Minister of Labor 
in French Cabinet. 

30.—New Siberian Cabinet completed under. Vic- 
tor Pepeliaeff as Premier. 


DECEMBER 


1,—Italian Parliament cp2ned; 
Chamber before King’s speech. 

Viscountess Astor takes her seat in the British 
House of Commons. 

Spanish Cabinet resigns. 

Bolsheviki capture Kainsk, 
Omsk. 

2.—Tommasso Tittani appointed President of the 
Italian Senate and Premier Orlando elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 

Barabinsk, Siberia, 
occupied by Bolsheviki. 

8,—French Parliament cpens. 

9.—Julio Acosta elected President of Costa Rica. 

Spenish Cabinet resigns. 

10.—Mexican Senate passes bill amending pro- 
visions of constitution on oil lands. 

Cunard liner Carmania collides 
Maryland off Sable Island. 

Capt. Ross Smith arrives at Port Darwin, Aus- 
veel after 11,500-mile airplane flight from Eng- 
and. 

12.—New Spanish Cabinet formed with Manuel 
A. Salazar as Premier. 

Enver Pasha reported crowned king of Kurdistan. 

Kharkoy and Valki, southern Russia, reported 
captured by Bolsheviki. 

3,.—General election in Australia results in re- 
turn of Nationalist Government of Premier Hughes. 


Socialists leave 


160 miles east of 


and entire Crimea reported 


with steamer 
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Italian Chamber accepts speech from the Throne 
after rejection of amendment to recognize Russian 
Soviet Government. 

Novo Nikolaevsk, 
Bolsheviki ; 
tured. 

15,—New Cabinet formed in Poland under W. 
Skulski as Premier. 

Ust Kamenogorsk, 
by Bolsheviki. 

16.—Siberian troops begin evacuation of Tomsk. 

17.— British Court of King’s Bench declares 
invalid Government’s prohibition of importation of 
certain goods. 

General election in New Zealand results in defeat 
of Liberals. 

Kiey and Kupiansk 
sheviki. 

18,—British steamer Mangman founders in mid- 
Atlantic with loss of 39 lives. 

9,—Viscount French, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land attacked from ambush with rifles and bombs in 
Dublin. : 

British heavily engaged with Afghans on northern 
frontier of India. 

20.—Canadian Government proclaims abrogation 
of War Measures Act from Jan. 1 and orders release 
of all men convicted of military offenses. 

Bolstnaia, southwest of ‘Tomsk, reported captured 
by Bolsheviki. 

21,—Plebiscite in Fiume results in large major- 
ity in favor of Italian Government’s proposals rela- 
tive to future occupation of the city. 

Premier Nitti announces to Italian Chamber 
Government’s intention to introduce constitutional 
amendment transferring war power from Crown to 
Parliament. 

22,.—Alliance between Letvia and Lithuania re- 
ported concluded at Koyno. 

Lloyd-George submits to British House of Com- 
mons Government's plan for Irish home rule, involv- 
ing creation of two parliaments. 

George Clement Tryon appointed Air Minister in 
British Cabinet. 

23,—King George proclaims assent to act giving 
India a larger measure of self-government, 

British Parliement prorogued. 

French Chamber votes confidence in Government 
after exposition of programme by Clemenceau. 

—Admiral Kolchak resigns command of All- 
Russian forces and appoints General Semenoff com- 
mander-in-chief. 

25.—Premier Hara of Japan declares Japan has 
no territorial ambitions in Siberia but will oppose 
extension of Bolshevism in Dastern Siberia. 

6.—Japanese Parliament opened. 

28,—Attempted raid on Vice-Regal Lodge 
Dublin repulsed by guards. 

9,.—Belgian steamer Antonvan Driel wrecked at 
St. Shott’s, Newfoundland, with loss of 26 lives. 


eastern Siberia, captured by 
Poltava, southern Russia, reported cap- 


Russian Turkestan, captured 


rep)rted captured by Bol- 


in 
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JANUARY 


8.—Herbert C. Hoover appointed director-general 
of an international organization to administer relief 
in liberated countries. 

4,—Serbian minister to France declares Serbia 
will go to war if Peace Conference confirms secret 
treaty giving east coast of Adriatic to Italy. 

Bolsheviki occupy Riga, evacuated by the Ger- 
mans. 

5.—British Government proposes 
representatives of Russian factions, 
sheviki, to Peace Conference. 
iki ilna from the Poles, 

9,.—French Government announces its delegates 
to the Peace Conference as Premier Clemenceau, 
Stephen Pichon, Louis L, Klotz, Andre Tardieu, and 
Jules Cambon. 

11,—French Foreign Office announces rejection 
of British proposal that Russian representatives be 
invited to Peace Conference. 
ae surrender battleship Baden at Scapa 

ow. 

12,—Supreme War Council of the Allies meets 
in Paris;. Supreme Council of the Peace Cernfer- 
ence, composed of Wilson, Lloyd-George, Clemen- 
eeau, and Orlando, holds its first formal meeting 

Wesenberg, east of Reval, reported captured from 
Bolsheviki by Esthonians. 

13.—Germans evacuate Mitau. 

Medine occupied by King Hussein of the Hedjaz. 


admission of 
including Bol- 


14.—Ukrainia reported to have sent ultimatum 
to Rumania demanding evacuation of Bukowina. 

State Department announces agreement for joint 
Allied control of Chinese Eastern and Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroads. 

—Agreement extending armistice with Ger- 
many, one month from Jan. 16 concluded at Treyes. 

Marshal Foch declares in interview with Amer- 
ican corresp ndents at Treves that France must hold 
left bank of the Rhine. 

Allied conferees in Paris decide to reveal proceed- 
ings of Peace Conference only through official an- 
nouncements. 

16.—Polish Government reported to have provi- 
sionally assumed administration of Lithuania to pro- 
tect it from Bolsheviki. 

Gen. Jules Janim announced as in supreme com- 
mand of Allied forces in Siberia. 

_ 17,—Supreme War Council modifies rule concern- 
ing press representation at sessions of the Peace 
Conference. 

18.—Peace Conference opened at Paris; Premier 
Georges Clemenceau elected permanent chairman. 

Mitau reported occupied by Bolsheviki. 

Bolsheyist Government asks for conference with 
U. S. Government to discuss withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from Russia. 

19,—Peace Conference issues its regulations. 

20.—President Wilson, guest of French Senate, 
says Rue world must standywith France against con- 
quest. 
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Narva reported captured by Esthonians from Bol- 
sheviki. 

22,—Supreme Council of Peace Conference, at 
urging of President Wilson, resolves to invite all 
Russian factions to conference with Allies at 
Princes’ Island, Sea of Marmora, on Feb, 15, all 
military Cperations to be suspended meanwhile. 

3.—M. Sazonoff, former Russian Foreign Min- 
ister, representing Governments of Yekaterinodar 
and Omsk, refuses to enter a conference with Bol- 
sheviki. 

24.—Supreme Council of Peace Conference issues 
warning that taking of territory by force will preju- 
dice claims of aggressors. 

Czecho-Slovaks capture Morayika and 
Moravia, from Poles. 

25,.—Peace Conference in plenary session adopts 
resolution moved by President Wilson to create a 
League of Nations as an integral part of treaty of 
peace; commission to draft a constitution appointed 
with President Wilson as chairman; Conference au- 
thorized appointment of other commissions on, re- 
sponsibility for the war, reparations, international 
l.bor legislation, and international control of ports, 
waterways and harbors. 
. Shenkursk, Province of Archangel, 
Allies and occupied by Bolsheviki. 

26,—Peace Conference commissions authorized in 
session of Jan. 25 appointed. 

President Wilson visits Rheims. 

Oderberg, Silesia, reported captured by Czechs 
from Poles, 

27.—Supreme Council of Peace Conference cre- 
ates commissions on finances and maritime liws. 

Allies in North Russia evacuate Shegovarsk. 

28,—-Czecho-Slovaks capture Karvin mining re- 
gion from Poles, 

30.—allies in North Russia retreat 20 miles 
from Taresevo to Srdmakrenga. 

Cessation of hostilities between Poles and Czecho- 
Slovaks over Tescheu coal fields reported arranged 
by Allied commission. 
~ French occupy Kehl, across the Rhine from Stras- 

ourg, 


Oskava, 


evacuated by 


FEBRUARY 


3.—Peace Conference Commissicn on League of 
Naticns hold its first meeting under chairmanship 
of President Wilson. 

Aiea Courland, reported captured by Bolshe- 
viki 

4.—Vilkomir, 
Bolsheviki. 

5,—Russian Bolshevist Government accepts inyi- 
tation to attend cunference of all Russian factions 
with Allies at Princes’ Island, 

Zhitomir, Volhynia, reported captured by Bol- 
sheviki. 

6.—Supreme Council of Peace Conference hears 
claims of Arabs presented by Emir Feisul 

7.—Supreme War Council meets at Paris to de- 
cide terms for extension of the armistice. 

Baron Makino, Japanese delegate to Peace Con- 
ference, issues declaration affirming Japan’s inten- 
tion to restore Kiao-Chau to China. 

8,—Supreme War Council resolves to create a 
Supreme Economic Council *to consider economic 
questions arising under the armistice. 

10.—Kiev reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
Ukrainians and Ponievsk by the Lithuanians. 

1.—Jugoslav peace delegation invokes Presi- 
dent Wilson's arbitration in dispute with Italy over 
eastern coast of Adriatic. 

Japanese delegation to Peace Conference issue 
statement affirming Japin’s intention to hold the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands and to insist on ful- 
filment of the treaty with China of September, 
1918, with regard to Shantung. 

12,—Supreme War Council adjourns after agree- 
ment on new armistice terms. 

State Department announces acceptance by United 
States of Japan's proposal for a plan to restore rail- 
way traffic in Siberia. 

13.—Peace Conference Commission on League of 
Nations adopts draft of Covenant. 

A. Bonar Law announces in British House of 
Commons that British delegates to Peace Conference 
have been instructed to claim an indemnity includ- 
ing damages and cost of the war. 

14.—President Wilson submits to plenary session 
of Pevce Conference draft of Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

15.—Armistice renewed at Treves on new terms 
which require Germany to cease offensive against 
Poles and carry out previous armistice terms. 


Lithuania, reported captured by 
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Supreme Economie Council lifts blockade of Dar- 
danelles and authorizes resumption of trade relations 
with Bulgaria and Turkey. 

16,—Agreement rep rted reached between Poland 
and Lithuania for withdrawal of German troops 
from Lithuania and its occupation by Poles. 

Ukrainians resume hostilities against Poles, oc- 
cupying oil fields near’ Lemberg, Galicia. 

: ible EY suspends hostilities against Po- 
and. 

18,—Italian peace delegation declines Jugoslav 
propesal for arbitration of claims to eastern coast of 
Adriatic, 

19.—Allies in North Russia advance 35 miles 
along Murmansk railway. 

20.—Jugoslay commander at Laibach expels Ital- 
ian officers supervising movement of food trains. 

American troops reach Berlin for distribution as 
guards among camps of Russian prisoners. 

1,—Supreme Council of Allies resolves to rec~ 
pene Polish Government headed by M. Paderew- 
ski. 

Germans renew hostilities egainst Poles in Posen. 

Italy closes Jugoslavia frontier. 

24.—Hostilities between Poles and Ukrainians 
at Lemberg suspended, 

25,—Oesel Island reported occupied by Bol- 
sheviki. 

26,—Libau and Windau, Courland, reported re- 
captured from Bolsheviki, the latter by Germans. 


MARCH 


1.—Ukrainians denounce truce with Poles in Ga- 
licia and next day resume attack on Lemberg. 

Saratov and Volsk reported captured from Bol- 
sheviki by Cossacks under General Krasnoff. 

2,—Bolsheviki renew offensive in North Russia 
and capture Veysievskawa. 

-—-Negotiations with Germans at Spa on food 
relief terminated by Allied delegates on Germans” 
refus'] to surrender merchant ships without guaran- 
tee of food supplies. 

7.—Reports of Commission on Belgian Affairs 
submitted to Supreme Council of Peace Conference 
recommends revision of treaties of 1839. 

9,—Supreme Council of Peace Conference revises 
terms offered to Germany for supply of food stuffs in 
exchange for merchant tonnage. 

0.—Supreme War Council of Allies decides to 
limit German Army to 100,000 men. 

Frauenberg, northeast of Libau, 
Bolsheviki by Letts. 

3.—President Wilson arrives at Brest. 

14,.— Agreement concluded at Brussels for pro- 
visioning of Germany in exchange for use of Ger- 
man shipping 

Military convention between China and Japan of 
September, 1918, published in Peking and Tokio. 

17.—Przemysl, Galicia, reported entered by 
Ukrainians. 

Kandau and Zabeln reported captured from Bol- 
sheviki by Letts. 

19.—Peace Conference in note to Hungarian Goy- 
ernment delimits neutral zone between Hungary and 
Rumania. 

Mitau 
Letts. 

20.—Lemberg captured from Poles by Ukrain- 
lans. 

Pinsk reported captured from Bolsheviki by Poles 
and Dvinsk by Lithuanians. 

21,—-ltalian delegation notifies Peace Conference 
it will withdraw unless Fiume is assigned to 


captured from 


reported captured from Bolsheviki by 


tha 
Italy. 

Sarny, Dombrovitsa, and Stolin reported captured 
from Bolsheviki by Ukrainians. 

28,—-Siberian and North Russian forces form 
junction at Ust Kezya. ; 

24,—Council of Four, composed of President 
Wilson, and Premiers Lloyd-George of Great Brit- 
ain, Clemenceau of France and Orlando of Italy, s- 
persedes Supreme Council of ten members, two each 
from these powers and Japan, in direction of work 
of Peace Conference. 

25.—American engineers arrive at Murmansk, 

26,.—Allies in note to German Government de- 
mond passage through Danzig of Polish troops in 
lrance and permission for their march into Poland 
lo maintain order. a J 

Italy notifies Pease lifting of 
blockade in the Adriatic. 

Grodno and Pinsk rep>rted captured from Bolshe- 
viki by Poles. 

Raab, Hungary, 
Slovaks. 


Conference of 


reported occupied by Czecho- 
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27.—Hungarian Bolshevist Government reported 
to have declared war on Serbia and surrounding 
countries. 


Pressburg, Hungary, reported occupied by Ital- 
ians. 
Shlotsk, southwest of Riga, reported captured 


from Bolsheviki by Letts. 

28,—Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia reported to 
have begun military operations. against new Hunga- 
rian Government. 

Detachment of American railroad trocps arrives 
on Murman Coast. 

29,—Kemmern and Kalnzem, southwest, of Riga, 
reported captured from Bolsheviki by Letts. 

31,—President Wilson urges Supreme Council of 
Peace Conference to expedite Treaty of Peace. 


APRIL 


1,—First shipment of foodstuffs for Germany un- 
der agreement of Feb. 8 leaves Rotterdam. ‘ 

2,—Financial Commission of Peace Conference 
open conferenge with German financial delegates at 

enlis. 

Council of Four dispatches General’ Smuts to 
Hungary for investigation of armistice problems, 

4,—Agreement concluded with Germans at Spa 
for repatriotion of Polish troops in France through 
Danzig and by other routes across Germany. 

5,—Hungarian Government rejects proposals of 
Peace Conference presented by General Smuts and 
makes counter demands. 

Galician Soviet army joins Ukrainians. 

6,—President Wiison orders the George Wash- 
aington to Eurcpe. : 

Esthonians cross Narova south of Narva and 
capture seven villages. 

7,.—British Grand Fleet officially dispersed. 

Odessa reported evacuated by Allies and occupied 
by Ukrainian Soviet trocps. 

8,—Three hundred and seventy members of Brit- 
ish House of Commons telegraph Lloyd-George de- 
mand that Germany be made to pay full cost of 
the war. 

American engineer troops arrive at Murmansk 
with Brig.-Gen. W. P. Richardson, American com- 
mander in North Russia. 

9,.—Council of Four sign document indicting 
former Kaiser and directing his trial for violation 
of international morality and sanctity of treaties. 

10.—French Senators sign demand that Germany 
be made to pay full cost of the war. 

Trebizond reported occupied by British. 

11.—Peace Conference in fourth plenary session 
receives report of Commission on International La- 
bor Legislation. 

Peace Conference Commission on League of Na- 
tions adopts amendment to Covenant recognizing 
Monroe Doctrine but rejects racial-equality amend- 
ment proposed by Japan. 

12,—Three hundred French Deputies sign de- 
mand that Germany be made to pay full cost of the 
war. . 

15,—Council of Four inyites German Government 
to send peace delegates to Versailles on April 25. 

First contingent of Polish troops from France 
starts across Germany. 

16,— Allies reach agreement to send food to Rus- 
sia under neutral control. 

Germans under yon der Goltz occupy Libau and 
overthrow Lettish Provisional Government. 

17,—Rum. nian Government announces orders to 
troeps to occupy Transylvania at request of inhab- 
itants. 

xridtjof Nansen, head of neutral commission to 
feed Russia, proposes to the Bolshevist Government. 
cessation of hostilities as a condition of* provision- 
ing. 

Volochysk, Galicia, 
ssheviki. 

Allies in North Russia c pture Vojmosalma. 


reported captured by Bol- 


18.—Allies in North Kussia occupy Bolshie 
Ojerki. é 
20.—Bolshevist army cperating about Homel 


reported surrendered to Ukrainians. 

22,—-Italian delegates withdraw from Peace Con- 
ference in protest against rejection of their demand 
for Fiume. 

Supreme Economic Council announces abolition of 
bl cklist, licensing, and rationing systems as ap- 
plied to neuttals. 

Vilna reported captured from Bolsheviki by Poles. 

23.—President Wilson issues statement on con- 
flicting claims of Italy and Jugoslavia_ to Fiume, 
and declares he will not yield his principles which 
-denied Italian demand. 


Bolsheviki reported driven out of Kiev by Ukrain- 
ian Nationalist troops. 

24.—Premier Orlando of Italy issues statement 
protesting against President Wilson’s public declar- 
ation on Fiume controversy; Orlando and two other 
delegates leave Paris for Rome. 

<o,—IFirst of German peace delegation arrive at 
Versailles, 

Komorn and Raab, Hungary, 
by Czecho-Slovaks. 
rs 26.—Two remaining Italian peace delegates leave 

aris, 

Lotinenpolts, on the White Sea, 
Bolsheviki by Finns. 

27.—Serbians occupy Mako and Nagy Lak, Hun- 
gary; Rumanians capture Bekes-Csaba. 

28,.—Peace Conference in plenary session adopts 
revised draft of Covenant of the League of N tions. 

Olonetz, 110 miles northeast of Petrograd, re- 
ported captured from Bolsheviki by Finns and a 
National Assembly formed. 

29,—German peace plenipotentiaries 
Versailles. 

30.—Council of Three decides to transfer German 
rights in Shantung to Japan under promise of ulti- 
mate restoration to China. 


MAY 


reported occupied 


captured from 


arrive at 


x 


1,—German peace plenipotentiaries present their 
credentials to- Peace Conference. 

Jugoslavs cross Drave River and cut communica- 
tions between Italy and Austria. 

Italy restores postal relations with Germany. 

2,—Rumanians in Hungary cross Theiss River at 
Szolnok and Tisza-Polgar. 

4,—Council of Three invite Italian Government 
to resume participation in the Peace Conference, 

5.—Organiz tion Committee of League of Nations 
in first meeting elects Stephen Pichon, French For- 
eign Minister, Chairman of the provisional organ- 
ization. 

6.—Council of Three agrees upon disposition of 
former German colonies under mandates of the 
League of Nations. 

Peace Conference meets in secret plenary session 
to complete treaty. 

Chinese Cabinet decides to instruct Chinese 
peace delegates not to sign a treaty assigning Ger- 
man rights in Shantung to Japan. 

7.—Peace Treaty delivered to German delegation 
at Versailles; Italivn delegates rejoin Peace Con- 
ference; proposed pledge of the United States and 
Great Britain to come to the aid of France in case 
of unprovoked attack by Germany published. 

10.—German peace delegation addresses note to 
Perce Conference asking for immediate and uncon- 
ditional repatriation of prisoners of war, and sub- 
mits to Council of Four a draft of an international 
agreement on labor law. 

President Wilson, speaking before French Acad- 


. 


emy of Moral and Politic’] Sciences, declares Amer-. 


ee ready whenever the cause of liberty is in 
peril. 

11,—President Ebert of Germany denounces 
Peace Treaty in National Assembly as a ‘‘monstrous 
document. ’” 

Vorarlberg, former Austrian crownland, votes in 
plebiscite for union with Switzerland. 

Bolshevist gunboat sunk in engagement with Brit- 
ish flotilla on the Dvina. 

12,—Landsberg and Giesberts, German peace 
plenipotentiaries, leave Paris for Berlin; German 
delegation submit to the Council of Four a plan for 
a League of Nations. 

Chancellor Scheidemann declares in German Na- 
tional Assembly that peace terms are unscceptable, 

Korean Provisional Government petitions Peace 
Conference for independence. 

13,—German peace delegation submits 
egainst bargaining in German territories. 

Bolshevist Government rejects proposal for cessa- 
tion of hostilities as a condition of the provision- 
ing of Russia by neutrals. 

14,.—Council of Four reply to German notes on 
prisoners of war and labor subjects; Germans de- 
liver three notes dealing with economic, territorial, 
and reparation questions. 

Austrian peace delegation heeded by Chancellor 
Karl Renner arrives at St. German-en-Laye. 

Allied nayal forces and Greek troops 
Smyrna. 

15.—Body of Edith Cavell buried at Norwich, 
England. 

16.—Germn peace delegation submits counter- 
proposals on disposal of Sarre basin, 


protest 


occupy 
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17,—Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, head of the 
German peace delegation, leaves Versailles for Spa; 
German delegation submits a note on the Sarre coal 
district. 

Allies in North Russia capture Povienetz. 

18.—British warships rout Bolshevist fleet in 
Gulf of Finland, sinking one cruiser. 

Bolshevist troops reported to have crossed the 
Dniester into Bessarabia and routed the Rumanians 
near Tiraspol. 

19,—Austrian peace delegation present their cre- 
dentials. 

Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau and Lendsberg and 
Giesberts of the German delegation return to Ver- 
sailles. : 

20,—Clemenceau in reply to German note declares 
that it is now too late fur Germany to deny respon- 
sibility for the war. 

German Cabinet issues statement declining to 
sign the peace terms. n 

Peles_in Galicia reported to hove captured Dro- 
hobyez, Boryslaw and Mikolajow, and to have ‘crossed 
Dniester near Rozwadow. 

Allies in North Russia capture Lumbushki, Os- 
treche and Kolodari, turning the Bolshevist positions 
at the head of Lake Onega. 

21,—Council of Four extends to May 29 time for 
submission of German delegation’s observations on 
peace treaty, 

22,—-Allies deny German demand for repatriation 
of German prisoners of war guilty of crimes and 
penal offenses; Allies also reply to German notes 
on economic effects of the peace terms and the 
League of Nations. 

German troops under von der Goltz occupy Riga. 

Esthonians report capture of Yamburg and Ko- 
porje, south of Petrograd. 

_ 23,—Allies reply to German protest on repara- 
tion terms. 
_. 24,—Clemenceau rejects German notes of 15 and 
16 with one minor concession with regard to pay- 
ment of reparation for French coal mines. 

German peace delegation return to Paris from 
conference with Government mission at Sp.. 

Lutsk reported captured by Poles from Ukraini- 
ans. 
25,—Esthonians capture Pskov from Bolsheviki 
and report capture of Peterhof, 19 miles west of Pet- 
rograd. 

26.—Council of Four ratifies decision of Eco- 
nomic Council to maintain blockade of Germany 
until free Government is established. 

Council of Five addresses offer of support to 
Admiral Kolchak on certain condition. 


Pezce Conference appoints new Commission on 
Reparations. 
“Italian troops reported landed at Sokia, Asia 
Minor, 50 miles south of Smyrna. 

27.—British and American marines reported 
landed. at Danzig. 

Italian troops reported withdrawn from Sokia, 


Asia Minor, 

28,—Jugoslavs begin hostilities against Austrians 
in Corinthia. 

29,—German delegation submits counter-propos- 
als to terms of peace laid down by Peace Conference. 

Greek troops landed at Aviali, Asia Minor. 

30.—Rovno reported captured from Poles by Bol- 
sheyiki. 

31,—Council of Four replies to German note of 
May 22 regarding international labor legislation. 

Germans inyade Poland at Rygrod. 

Stanislau, Galicia, reported occupied by Poles. 


JUNE 


2,.—Peace Treaty delivered to Austrian delega- 
tion at St. Germain. 

Polish forces in Galicia reported injunction with 
Rumanian forces in Bukowina. 

3.—German Armistice Commission protests to 
Marshal Foch against French support of the move- 
ment to create a Rhineland Republic. 

Contingent of 1,600 American troops embark at 
Archangel for home, 

4.—British submarine sunk by Bolshevist de- 
stroyers in Gulf of Finland, 

Proskurov and Berdicheft reported captured from 
Bolsheviki by Ukrainians. 

5,—Admirzl Kolchak in reply to Allies’ note de- 
fines his aims and intentions. 

Kronstadt bombarded by Finnish 
Fort Ino. 

7.—President Seitz of Austria, opening Naticnal 
Assembly, denounces Treaty as a peace of hate that 
will mean starvation to Austria, 


batteries at 
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8.—Kreitzburg and Jakebstadt reported captured 
by Esthonians. 

9.—Peace Conference notifies Hungarian Goyern- 
ment that attacks on Czecho-Slovaks must cease. 

Hostilities reported in progress between Esthoni- 
ans and Germans east of Riga, 

12,—Council of Four accept Admiral Kolchak’s 
reply to their offer of support. 

14,—Council of Five completes revision of Ger- 
man Peace Treaty. 

16,—Peace Conference delivers to German dele- 
gation reply to counterproposals and reyised copy of 
Peace Treaty; Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau and 
other delegates leave Versailles for Weimar after 
hostile demonstration by Versailles mob. 

17,—Supreme Council of the Pesce Conference 
orders ultimatum to General von der Goltz forbid- 
gines further cperations against anti-Bolshevist 

Council of Ten receives Turkish pe i 
in audience in Paris. Ligripsaa oe 

18,—Bolshevist_ cruiser Slava sunk by British 
warships in the Gulf of Finl:nd and cruiser Oleg 
by British submarine in the Baltic. 

20,—Marshal Foch in note to Germen Armistice 
Commission demands immediate evacuation of Rus- 
sian territory by German troops. 

21.—German warships interned at Scapa Flow, 
except a few vessels beached, sunk by their crews. 

“5 French naval service ordered reduced to peace 
asis. 

22,—German National Assembly resolves to sign 
the Peace Treaty with certain reservations communi- 
cated to Peace Conference; Council of Five rejects 
reservations and insists upon unconditional accept- 
ance. 

23.—German National Assembly resolves to sign 
Peace Treaty unconditionally; Government notifles 
Peace Conference after denixl of request for 48- 
hour extension of time. 

German soldiers in Berlin burn French flags cap- 
tured in Franco-Prussian War and Great War re- 
quired to be returned under Peace Treaty, 

Armistice reported concluded between Poles and 
Ukrainians. 

24,—Council of Four grants Belgium priority 
in German reparation fund up to. $500,000,000. 

25,—Supreme Council notifies Germany that 
necessary reparation will be exacted for sinking 
of the German fleet. 

Supreme Council in note to Turkish peace dele- 
gation rejects plea for maintenance cf the empire 
as it was before the war. 

Theobald yon Bethmann-Hollweg, former German 
Chancellor, in communication to Premier Clemen- 
ccau assumes responsibility for acts of Germany dur- 
ing his term of office cnd asks to be tried in place of 
the former Kaiser. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg resigns as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the German army. ~ 

27,—German peace plenipstentiaries Muller and 
Bell arrive at Versailles. 

Odessa and_ Kherson 
Bolsheviki by Ukrainians. . a 

28,—Pecce Treaty with Germany signed in Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles; Chinese delegates refuse to 
sign and General Smuts files protest with his signa- 
ture; President Wilson leaves Paris. 

29,—New Italian peace delegation headed by For- 
eign Minister Tittoni arrives at Paris. : * 

80,—Treaty of Allies with Poland published in 
Paris. 

Premier Clemenceau _ presents 
Treaty to French Chamber. 


JULY 


c 

1,—General yon der Goltz reported to have estab- 
lished martial l.w at Riga and proclaimed himself 
Governor-General, ; 

2.—Poles reported to have captured Brody, Plu- 
chow, Pomorzany, and Brzezany in severe deteat of 
Ukrainians. 

3.—Lloyd-George declares in House of Commons 
that former Kaiser will be brought to trial in Lon- 
don, 

Odessa reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
Ukrainians. 

4,—Argentina ratifles Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

5,—Prince Eitel Friedrich of Prussia, second son 
of the former Kaiser, telegraphs King George offer 
of himself and Tour brothers in place of his father 
in case the latter is extradited for trial. 

6,.—Italian and French troops in Fiume clash 
with several French casualties. 


reported recaptured from 
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%.—Council of Five instructs American, British, 
French :.nd Italian military attaches at Helsingfors 
to support the Finnish Government in case of co- 
operation with Kolchak in attack on Petrograd. 

8.—Major-Gen. Henry T. Allen assumes com- 
mand of the American forces in Germany, suc- 
ceeding Major-Gen. E. F. McGlachlin. 

French Chamber of Deputies rejects bill to raise 
the state of siege and to abolish the censorship. 

Capt. Charles Fryatt’s body interred at Dover 
after memorial service in London. 

9.—German National Assembly ratifies 
Treaty. 

10.—Poles reported to have captured Luninnetz, 
east of Pinsk, from the Bolsheviki. 

11.—Turkish court-martial _ condemns Enver 
Pasha, Talaat Bey, and Djemel Pasha to death and 
Djavid Bey and Alusa Metssa Kiazim to 15 years 
penal servitude. x 

12,—Gen. Franchet d’Espeney, Allied commander 
in the Near East, announces preparations for an ad- 
vance on Budapest with 150,000 troops. 

Great Britain and France authorize limited re- 
sumption of commercial relations with Germany. 

american Expeditionary Force headquarters in 
France moved from Chaumont to Paris. 

American mine sweeper Jtichard H. Buckley sunk 
by mine in North Sea; seven lives lost. 

14,—Victory parade held in Paris. 

17.—Poles reported to have captured Tarnopol, 
Galicia. 

18,—Inter-Allied Council commits entire charge 
of occupation of Asia Minor to Gen. E. H. H. 
Allenby. 

19,.—Victory p2rade: held in London. 

20.—Complete peace treaty delivered to Austrian 
delegation at St. Germain. 

21.—British House of Commons passes Peace 

reported 


Treaty bill. 

22,—Konstantinograd by 
Ukrainians frem Bolsheviki. 

24,—Diplomatic relations between Ukrainia and 
Rumania rcported resumed. 

French trveops reported to have occupied Sofia to 
disarm Bulgarian garrison. 

26,—Peace Conference issues statement to Hun- 
garian people demanding overthrow of Bela Kun as a 
conditicn precedent to peace. 

Italian Goyernment commission of inquiry into 
Caporetto defeat in October, 1917, publishes report 
attributing d‘saster to propaganda, politics and un- 
preparedness. 

27.—Hungarian Soviet trocps reported repulsed 
across Theiss River by Rumanians. » 

28,—Bulgarian peace delegation submits its cre- 
dentials the Peace Conference. R 

29.—Premier Nitti of Italy in message to Paris 
Matin appeals to the French people for an alliance 
between the two countries. 

Frank L. Polk, American Under-Secretary of 
State, arrives at Paris. 

31,—King George gives assent to the German 
Peace Treaty and the treaty between Grext Britain 
and France. 

Polish Parliament ratifies German treaty. 


Peace 


captured 


AUGUST 


2.—Supreme Council requests the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to stop advance of Rumanian forces along 
the Theiss River upon Budapest. 

New Hungarian Government seeks to establish 
relations with the Peace Conference. 

Allies_in North Russia destroy Bolshevist flo- 
tilla cn Lake Onega. 

8.—Onega, west of Archangel, reported captured 
by anti-Bolshevist forces. 

4,—Budapest occupied by Rumanian troops. 

5,—Swupreme Council directs Rumanians t» with- 
draw from Budapest and Serbians to stop their «d- 
vance on the city from the south. 

Viscount Uchida, Japanese Foreign Minister, de- 
clares that Japan does not intend to claim any 
rights affecting China’s territorial sovereignty in 
Shantung. 

Allied Black 
Stanislavov. 

6.—Supreme Council warns Rumania to withdraw 
her ultimatum to Hungary and to abide by the con- 
ditions of the armistice. 

Austrian peace delegation submits counterpropos- 
als to peace terms. 

7.—£pinish Parlicment approves adherence of 
Spain to the League of Nations. 

Bolshevist submarine reported sunk by British 
warsh‘ps in Baltic. 


Sea fleet bombards Ochakov ana 
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8.—Chinese Parliament authorizes President to 
issue a mandate declaring end of a state of war 
with Germany. 

Belgian Chamber ratifies German Peace Treaty. 

Poles capture Minsk. 

9,.—Archduke Joseph of Hungary applies to 
Peace Conference for recognition of his Government 
and pledges execution of terms of the armistice. 

10,—Bolshevist forces severely defeated by Anglo- 
Russian troops on the Dvina near Borok. 

12,—Belgian troops occupy Malmedy district of 
Rhenish Prussia. 

13.—Jugoslavs occupy Austrian territory east of 
Mur River allotted them by Peace Conference. 

Dubno, Lutsk, and Vinnitza reported captured 
from Bolsheviki by Ukrainians. 

14,—Rumanian Government replies to notes of 
Peace Conference on occupation of budapest. 

Czecho-Slovak forces occupy bridgehead at Press- 
burg, on Austro-Hungarian border. 

Italian commission of inquiry publishes report 
attributing Caporetto disaster of 1917 mainly to 
General Cadorna and his subordinate generals. 

15,—First Division, A. E. F., begins withdrawal 
from Coblenz bridgehead. 

16,—King Alfonso of Spain signs Act authoriz- 
ing adhesion by Spain to the League of Nations. 

18,—British naval forces sink Bolshevist battle 
cruiser Petropavlovsk, battleship Andrea-Pervosvan, 
and a destroyer in Gulf of Finland and bombard 
Kronstadt. 

Germans and Poles clash on southeastern Silesian 
frontier. 

22.—Odessa reported captured from Bolsheviki 
by Ukrainians and Rovno by Poles. 

23,—Supreme Council warns Rumania that requi- 
sitions by Rumanian troops in Hungary will be 
charged against her share of Austrian indemnity. 

24,—Kiey reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
Ukrainians. 

25,—Belgian authorities take official p ssession 
of Malmedy district. 

27,—Peace Conference demands of Germany evac- 
uation of Russian territory by German troops. 

Pskov, Esthonia, reported captured by Bolsheviki. 

80.—British destroyer Victoria sunk by Bolshe- 
vist submarine in Baltic. 


SEPTEMBER 


1,—Gen. John J. Pershing sails from Brest. 

Bobruisk reported captured frem Bolsheviki by 
Poles and Novoalex:ndrovsk by Letts and Lithuani- 
ans. 

2,—Peace Conference delivers revised peace terms 
to Austrian delegates at St. Germain. 

Allies notify Germ-n Government that clause of 
German constitution admitting Austria to the Reich- 
stag is in violation of the Peace Treaty and must be 
annulled within 15 days. 

8.—British destroyer S19 sunk by mine in Rus- 
sian waters. 

5,—Supreme Council completes draft of Peace 
Treaty with Bulgaria. 

Georges Gaston Quien condemned to death by 
court martial at Paris for having betrayed Edith 
Cavell to the Germans. 

6,—Austrian National 
Treaty. 

+ Replacements for American forces in Siberia ar- 
rive at Vladivostck. 

August Borms, Flemish Activist leader during 
German cccupation of Belgium, condemned to death 
at Brussels, 

Cornerstone of a monument to commemorate the 
first landing of American troops in France laid at 
Bordeaux. 

8,—Supreme Council notifies Rumania that no 
reservations to the Peace Treaty with Austria will 
be permitted. 

Withdrawal of British troops from Archangel an- 
nounced as under way. 

10.—Peace Treaty with Austria signed at St. 
Germain by all interested powers except Rumania 
and Serbia. 

Convention on international air navigation ap- 
proved by Supreme Council of Peace Ccnference, 

12,— Italian soldiers headed by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio in defiance of Government orders occupy 
Fiume. 

Can‘dian Parliament ratifies Peace Treaty with 
Germany. 

15,—China declares state of war with Germany 
at an end. 

16,—Poles report crossing the Beresina and cap- 
ture of Borisoff from Bolsheviki. 


Assembly accepts Peace 
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17,—German Government nullifies clause of con- 
stitution on Austrian representation in Reichstag 
in conflict with Peace Treaty. 

18,—Premier Clemencesu denies in Chamber en- 
dorsing peace offer to Bolsheviki drafted by Lloyd- 
George and President Wilson alleged by Wm. C. 
Bullitt. 

Pcles reported to have driven Bolsheviki across 
Dyina and occupied Korohterzht p 

19,—Peace Conference delivers terms of peace to 
Bulgarian delegates in Paris. 

21,—Poles report repulse of Bolshevist forces that 
had crossed the Dyina and occupation of Disn1. 

22,—Germans sign protocol annulling clause of 
constitution providing for Austrian representation 
in the Reichstag. 

Supreme Council 
Czecho-Slovak trocps in Siberia. 

23,—Trau, Dalmatia, occupied by. Itali-n sol- 
diers but recovered by American naval foree and 
restored to Jugoslays. 

5,—Last of requisitioned Dutch ships restored 

at Rotterdam. 

27.—Peace Conference notifies Germany that un- 
less Russian Baltic provinces are immedi tely evac- 
uated by German troops economic blockade will be 
enforced against whole country. 

British complete evacuation of Archangel. 

29.—Gabriele d’Annunzio announces at Fiume 
that he considers himself in a state of war with 
Jugoslavia. 

30.—Odessa reperted occupied by British troops 
from fleet in Black Sea. 


decides upon repatriation of 


OCTOBER 


1.—Guatemala ratifies German Peace Treaty. 

Severe defeat of Bolsheviki by Finns at Bulata 
reported. 

2.—French Chamber ratifies Peace Treaty’ with 
Germany ind protective treaties with Great Britain 
and the United States. 

French and Serbian garrisons withdraw from 
Fiume. 

8.—French Chamber adopts resolution favoring 
disarmament of Germany by the Allies. 

6,—Dvinsk reported captured from Bolsheviki by 
Poles; railway between Petrograd and Pskov re- 
ported cut by North Russians. 

7.—King Victor of It.ly ratifies 
Austrian Peace Treaties by decree. 

8,—Gen. H. J. EB. Gouraud appointed High Com- 
missioner of France in Syria. 

French Government restores complete postal rela- 
tions with occupied Rhine territories. 

9,.—Allies invite Germany, Austria, and the 
Scandinavian countries to join in a blockade of 
Soviet Russia. 

Riga penetrated by Germans and Russians under 
von der Goltz. 

10.—King George completes ratification of Peace 
Treaty with Germany for Great Britain. 

11.—French Senate ratifies German Peace Treaty 
and defense treaties with Great Britain and the 
United States; President Poincare signs decrees 
declaring state of war ended and abolishing censor- 
ship and other war restrictions. 

Allies withdraw free passage permits for German 
shipping in the Baltic and order all vessels to port. 

German Government orders complete sti ppage oft 
shipments to insubordinate troops in Baltic region. 

—Gener?] von der Goltz transfers his com- 
mand in the Baltic region to General von Eber- 
harat. 

Large Lett force reported landed from British 
warships at Libau. 

Koloshova, 50 miles from_ Petrograd, 
from Bolsheviki by Northwest Russians. 

British complete evacuation of Murmansk. 

U. S. Navy completes clearing of North Sea mine 
fleld. 

Jamburg, 75 miles, southwest of Petrograd, re- 
ported captured from Bolsheviki by Esthonians. 

8,—Pskov captured from Bolsheviki by North- 
west Russians. 

14.—President Poincare of France signs a de- 
cree of general demobilization effective upon prom- 
ulgation of ratification of Peace Treaty. 

British neval commander in Baltic notifies Col- 
onel Avaloff-Bermondt, commanding German trocps 
in the suburbs of Riga, that British ships will open 
bombardment if evacuation is not completed within 
24 hours. 

15,—General von der 
sian forces on the Baltic. 


German and 


captured 


Goltz leaves German-Rus- 
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Allied fleet at Riga bombards island fort of 
Dunamunde at the mouth of the Dvina. 

Kovno reported captured by Poles from German- 
Russians. 

16,—Letts recapture Dunamunde from German- 
Russians. 

Gatchina reported captured from Bolsheyiki by 
Northwest Russians. 

—Austrian National Assembly votes to. ac- 
cept Peace Treaty of St. Germain. 

8,—Supreme Council resolves that representa- 
tives of the Great Powers might sit on commissions 
created under German Peace Treaty before ratifica- 
tion by their Governments. 

0,—Krasnaia Gorka, 30 miles west of Petro- 
grad, captured by Northwest Russizns.* 

1,— Austrian National Assembly eliminates from 
constitution clause declaring Austria to be a compo- 
nent part of Germany. 

22.— Austrian National Assembly abolishes name 
“Germ-n Austria’? and substitutes title ‘‘Republic 
of Austria,’”’ 

23,—First two Germans charged with crimes dur- 
pe coctbation of France extradited to Lille for 
trial. 

* 24,—Bulgarian peace delegation submits reply on 
terms of peace. | 

General Degoutte succeeds General Fayolle in 
command of Allied army of occupation. 

Paylovak and 'Tsarskoe Selo, south of Petrograd 
reported captured by Northwest Russians. 

»—President Seitz of Austrian Republic signs 
Peace Treaty. 

Northwest Russians evacuate Tsarskoe Selo and 
Pavlovsk before strong Bolshevist reinforcements. 

26.—Bolsheviki recapture Krasnoe Selo from 
Northwest Russians. 

—Japanese Privy Council approves German 
Peace Treaty. 
80,—Japan ratifles German Peace Treaty. 


NOVEMBER 


1,—Peace Conference notifies Germany thet Peace 
Treaty will remain unratified unless violated ar- 
mistice conditions are fulfilled. 

Rumania notifies Supreme Council of annexation 
of Bessarabia. 

2,.—Krasnaia Gorka, on the Gulf of Finland, re- 
ported captured by Northwest Russians. 

3.—Supreme Council demands reply to notice to 
Rumania to remove her troops from Hungary. 

Gatchina, Luga, and Pskoy reported captured from. 
Bolsheviki by Poles. 
i 4,—Ukvrainians repulse Cossack forces across Bug 

iver, 

6.—Allied missions to the Siberian Government 
withdraw from Omsk. i 

%7,—Peace Conference demands cf Rumania im- 
mediate withdrawal of troops from Hungary. 

Supreme Council appoints commissicn to draft 
final list of Germans accused of war crimes to be 
demanded for prosecution. 

8,—Czecho-Slovak National Assembly ratifies 
Peace Treaties with Germany and Austria. 

Kastovo and Gdov reported recaptured by Bolshe- 
viki from Northwest Russians. 

9,—Conference of Baltic States begins at Dorpat, 
Livonia. 

10,— Colombia reported to have ratified League of 
Nations Covenant. 

11,—Brazil ratifies Peace Treaty with Germany. 
ee repulse German-Russians from vicinity of 

iga. 

12,—Peace Conference receives unsatisfactory re- 
ply from Rumania to three notes requesting evacua- 
tion of Hungary. 

14,—Budapest, 
by Rumanians. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio with troops lands at Zara on 
the Dalmatian co:st. 

Jamburg recaptured by Bolsheviki. 

15,—Gabriele d’Annunzio returns to Fiume, leay- 
ing occupying troops in Zara. 

.—Bolivia ratifies German Peace Treaty. 

General Yudenitch reported resigned from com- 
mand of Northwest Russian army and succeeded by 
peaes Laidoner, commander-in-chief of Esthonian 
Army. 

18.—Von Hindenburg and Ludendorff testify on 
conduct of the war before Germ.n Assembly com- 
mittee of inquiry. 

Kemmern and Gronin reported captured by Letts 
from German-Russians. 

9.—Americn peace delegation notifies Supreme 

Council that it will sail for home on Dec. 5. 


Hungary, completely evacuated 
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20,.—Peace Conference notifles Rumania that if 
Peace Treaty with Austria is not signed immedi- 
ately she will be regarded as having withdrawn 
from the alliance. 

Great Britain and France exchange ratifications of 
treaty pledging former’s aid to France in case of 
attack by Germany. K 

21.—Supreme Council decides to assign Eastern 
Galicia to Poland for 25 years and ‘agrees to rat- 
ify Peace Treaty with Germany on Dec. 1. 

Mitau captured by Letts from Russian-Germans. 

_ Greeks occupy line of demarkation in Asia Minor 
against Turkish resistance. 

Swiss Parliament approves membership in League 
of Nations. 

23.—German commissioners to sign protocol to 
Peace Treaty leave Paris to consult their Govern- 
ment, 

24,—-Jugoslavs demand action by Supreme Coun- 
eil to curb d’Annunzio. : 

27.—Peace ‘Treaty with Bulgaria 
Neuilly by M. Stambuliwski for Bulgaria; 
and Rumania refuse to sign. 

28.—Albert Thomas of France appointed Direc- 
tor-General of International Labor Office by Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Washington. 

80.—Armistice providing for immediate evacua- 
tion of Lithuania reported concluded between Ger- 
many and Lithuania. 


DECEMBER 


signed at 
Serbia 


__ 1,—Baron Kurt von Lersner, head of German 
Protocol Commission, notifies Peace Conference that 
Germany refuses to sign protocol. 
2.—Supreme Council decides to eliminate ques- 
tion of Fiume from Hungarian Peace Treaty. 
3.—Supreme Council delivers ultimatum to Ru- 


AMERICAN 
ABELES, Edward S., 49, New York, July 10; 
actor. 


AgpoTt, Bessie Pickens (Mrs. T. Waldo Story), 
40, New York, Feb. 9; singer. 

ADAMS, John J., 72, New York, Feb. 16; former 
Representative from New York. 

ADAMS, Oscar Fay, Boston, April 30; author. 

ADD1OKS, John Edward, 77, New York, Aug. 7; 
financier. 

ALDEN, Henry Mills, 82, New York, Oct. 7; ed- 
itor of Harper’s Magazine. 

ALLIOT, Héctor, 56, Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 15; 

Joseph Alexander, 


archeologist. 
57, New York, 
June 5; writer of boys’ stories. 


ALTSHELER, 

ARONSON, Rudolph, 62, New York, Feb. 4; 
comp ser and theatrical manager. i 

AUSTIN, Richard Wilson, 61, Washington, April 
20; Representative from Tennessee, 1907-19. 

Ayres, Brown, 62, Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 28; 
president of the University of Tennessee. 

Bacon, Robert 58, New York, May 29; Secre- 
tary of State, 1909, Ambassador to France, 1909— 

Thompson, Philadelphia, 


12. 

Baker, J. Deew 15 
Representative from New Jersey, 1913-15. © 

BALLAkp, Aaron Edward, 98, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
Nov. 27%; Methodist clergyman. 

Bancrort, John Sellers, 75, Philadelphia, Jan. 
29; mechanical engineer, president of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co. 

BanNnby, Samuel Stebbins, 73, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dec. 31; Representative from Wisconsin, 1895— 
1903, judge of U. S. Court of Claims, 1906-19. 

Barr, Amelia Edith Huddlestone (Mrs. Robert), 
87, New York, March 10;- novelist. 

Barrett, Joseph, 49, New Haven, Conn., May 
4; professor of geology in Yale University. 

Garrett, Nathan Franklin, 74, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Oct. 16; landscape architect. 

Bannry, Thomas Henry, 64, Washington, Dec. 
30; major-general U. S. A., retired. 

Basurorp, James Whitford, 69, Los Angeles, 
March 18; Methodist Episcopal missionary bishop, 


author. 
Bass, Joseph Parker, 83, Bangor, Me., March 
26; publisher of the Bangor Commercial. 
Barty, Kemp Plummer, 87, Raleigh, N. C., 
Feb. 4; former president of. the University of 


North Carolina. ' 

Baum, Lyman Frank, 62, Los Angeles, May 6; 
author, playwright. 

Braupre, Arthur Matthias, 65, Sept. 
14; diplomatist. . 


Chicago, 
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mania demanding conformity with decisions of Peace 
Conference by Dec. 8. 

5,—Jugoslavs sign treaties with Austria and Bul- 
garia. 

Esthonian and Russian Bolshevist peace delega- 
tions meet at Dorpat. 

€,—Gustay Noske, German Minister Defense, de- 
elares Germany will not sign peace protocol. 

8,—Supreme Council delivers notes to German 
Protocol Commission insisting on demands for ful- 
filment of armistice terms with some modifications. 

10,—Rumania signs Austrian and Bulgarian 
treaties and declares her troops will be withdrawn 
from Hungary. 

American peace delegates sail from Brest. 

11.—Premiers Clemenceau and Lloyd-George and 
Italian Foreign Minister Scialoja confer in London 
on outstanding problems of peace settlement, 

14,—Last of Russian-German troops under Coil- 
onel Bermondt evacuate Lithuania. 

15,—Germany accepts all Allied conditions for 
conclusion of peace with exception of proposed repa- 
ration for Scapa Flow sinkings for which alterna- 
tive procedure is offered. 

16.—Supreme Council decides to feed Austria and 
asks United States to finance an undertaking inyolv- 
ing $100,000,000. : 

23,—Supreme Council in reply to German note 
make slight concessions on Scapa Flow indemnity. 

Premier Clemenceau declares in French Chamber 
that Great Britain and France will make no com- 
promise with Russian Soviet Government but will 
become the allies of all peoples attacked by Bol- 
shevism. 5 

Batum and Baku reported reoecupied by British. 

31.—Preliminary armistice of one week concluded 


between Esthonia and Russian Soviet Government at 
Dorpat, 


NECROLOGY 


BeckrER, George Ferdinand, 71, 
April 20; geologist. 

BreLL, James Franklin, 63, New York, Jan, 8; 
major-general, U. S. A., commanding Department 
of the East. 

BELL, James Montgomery, 81, Los Angeles, Sept. 
17; brigadier-general, U. S. A., retired. 

Bercu,. Albert Ellery, 62, New York, May 7; 
editor, 

BIssBLL, William Grosvenor, 49, Buffalo, Nov. 
14; sanitarian. 

Buakp, Clarence John, 75, Boston, Jan. 29 


professor emeritus of otology in Harvard Medical 
School, 
71, 


BLAKELOCK, Ralph Albert, 
N._Y., Aug. 9; painter. 

Buiss, Edwin Munsell, 70, Washington, Aug. 6; 
author, editor. 

Buossom, Henry Martyn, Jr., 52,:New York, 
March 23; novelist, playwright. 

Bovine, John A., 53, New York, Feb. 24; sur- 


geon. 
Bonp, Henry Whitelaw, 71, Jefferson City, Mo., 


Wasihngton, 


Elizabethtown, 


Boole 28; chief justice of the Missouri Supreme 
ourt. 
BoRLAND, William Patterson, 51, Washington, 


Feb. 21; Representative from Missouri since 1909. 

BoukNng, Frederick Gilbert, 67, Oakdale, N. Y., 
March 9; - capitalist. 

Bracketr, Walter M., March 4; 
portrait painter, 

BraHam, John Joseph, 71, New York, Oct. 28; 
composer. 

BRAINARD, Owen, 54, New York, April 2; archi- 
tectural engineer. 

Brooks, Richard E., Boston, May 2; sculptor. 

Brown, Daniel Russell, 70, Providence, R. L, 
Feb. 28; Governor of Rhode Island, 1892-95. 

BUEHLER, William George, 82, Philadelphia, 
Aug. 10; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 

BucGe, Jens, 48, West Point, N. Y., July 17; 
colonel, U. 8S, A., retired. 

Burcuarpi, Bernhard Theodore, 69, New York, 
Oct. 20; civil engineer. ; 

BurGess, George Farmer, 59, Gonzales, Tex., 
Dec. 31; Representative from Texas, 1901-17. 

BurRNAM, Anthony Rollins, -72, Richmond, Ky., 
Sept. 9; chief justice of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, 1903-4. 

bURNETT, John Lawson, 64, Gadsden, Ala., May 
13; Representative from Alabama since 1899. 

Burrows, Lansing, 76, Americus, Ga., Oct. 17; 
Baptist clergyman. 


95, Boston, 
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J. Cleveland, 82, New York, April 17; 


Edward Payson, 63, Larchmont, N. Y., 
May 19; newspaper publisher. 

CAMPANINI, Cleofonte, 59, Chicago, Dec. 19; 
opera conductor, director of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, 

Campuor, Alexander Priestly, 54, South Orange, 
N. J., Dec. 10; bishcp of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Liberia. 

Capers, John G., 53, Washington, Sept. 5; law- 


Capy, 
architect, 
CALL, 


yer, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 190/ and 
1909. ) 

CARNEGIE, Andrew, 83, Lenox, Mass., Aug. 11; 
capitalist, philanthropist. 

CARPENTER, Rolla Clinton, 66, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan. 19; professor of experimental engineering in 
Cornell University. 

Carr, Clark Ezra, 82, Peoria, Ill., Feb. 28; 
lawyer, U. S. minister to Denmark, 1889-93. 

CARTER, Franklin, $2, Williamstown, Mass., 
Noy. 22; late president of Williams College. 

Carus, Paul, 66, La Salle, Ill., Feb.; author, 


editor of the Open Court and the Monist. 
CHADWICK, French Ensor, 74, New York, Jan. 
27; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired, author. 
CHAPIN, Heman Gerald, 43, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
75, Lewiston, 


Sept. 28; lawyer. 

CHASE, George Colby, Me., May 
27; president of Bates College. 

CHEESMAN, Timothy Matlack, 66, Garrison, N. 
Y., Feb. 25; former professor of bacteriology in 
Columbia University. 

CLarK, George Crawford, 73, Aiken, S. C., Feb. 
24; banker. 

CLover, Richardson, 73, Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 
15; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. : 

Coxrs, Darius, 84, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
April 24; painter. 

CoLcATE, Richard Morse, 64, West Orange, N. 
J., Sept. 17; soap manufacturer. 

Cooper, Charles Lawrence, 74, Worthing, Ohio, 
Sept. 30; brigadicr-general, U. S. A., retired. | 

Cooper, Theodore, 80, New York, Aug. 24; civil 
engincer. 

Cowes, Edward, 82, Plymouth, Mass., July 25; 
alienist. 


Cow es, Julia Darrow (Mrs, Francis D.), 57, 
Torcnto, Ont., Sept. 6; juvenile writer. 
Cow es, Torris Zalmcn, 74, Chicago, Dec. 3; 


late editor of the American Economist. 

Cox, Kenyon, 62, New York, March 17; mural 
painter, author. 

Cox, William Ruffin, Va., Dec. 
26; Confederate general. 


78, Richmond, 


CupaHy, Patrick, 70, Cudahy, Wis., July 25; 
meat packer, 

CuDDEBACK, William Herman, 67, Goshen, N. 
Y., Aug. 16; judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 

Davies, John Rumsey, 63, Philadelphia, March 
15; Presbyterian clergyman. 

De Booy, Theodore, 36, Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 
18; archxologist and explorer. 

DELANO, Jane, 57%, Savenay, France, April 15; 


director of Department of Nursing of the american 


Red Cross. 
DENISON, Winfred Thaxter, 46, New York, Noy. 
55 1910-14. 


Assistant Attorney-General, 


DI CELIERE, Count V. Macchi, 52, Washington, 
Oct. 20; Italian Ambassador to U. S. since 1913. 

D:TTENHOEFER, Abram Jesse, 82, New York, 
Feb. 23; lawyer, author. 


Drow, Sidney, 54, New York, April 9; actor. 


Dopp, Townsend B., 33, Philadelphia, Oct. 5; 
colonel, Air Service, U. S. A. 
DOOLITTLE, Charles Leander, 75, Philadelphia, 


March 3; professor emeritus of astronomy in Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

DunrKa, Frederick, Atherton, Vey 
Jan, 24; publisher. 

Dunwvap, Hiram J., 78, Kankakee, Ill., Oct. 25; 
U._S. consul at Cologne, 1905-17 
Durron, Samuel Train, 69, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 28; professor emeritus of school administra- 
tion in Columbia University. 

DUVEEN, Henry J., 64, New York, Jan, 15; art 


Summit N. 


dealer. 

DUVENECK, Frank, 70, Cincinnati, Jan. 3; 
painter. ‘ 

Earut, Edwin T., Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 2; 


newspaper publisher. 
EpMmuNDs, George Franklin, 
Feb. 27; Senator from Vermont, 1866-91. 
ErLis, Howard Parmelee, 63, Pasadena, Cal., 
Feb. 14; president of the Bucyrus Co. 


90, Pasadena, Cal., 


EGAN, Patrick, 78, New York, Sept. 30; U. S. 
minister to Chie, 1889. 

Evk:ns, George W., 61, Philadelphia, Oct. 23; 
financier. 


LLis, George Washington, 44, Chicago, Noy. 
27; lawyer, author. 
ELiyson, James Taylor, 71, Richmond, Va., 


March 18; politician. 

EmMeET, Thomas Addis, 90, New York, ‘March 1; 
physician, author. 

ESTOPINAL, Albert, 74, New Orleans, April 28; 
Representative from Louisiana since 1909. 

eee Frederick, 54, Charlotte, N. C., July 11; 
editer. 

FarLow, William Gilson, 74, Cambridge, Mass., 
June 3; professor of botany in Harvard University. 

FARWELL, Granger, 62, Chicago, May 16; for-~ 
mer president of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
FELL, David Newlin, 78, Buckingham, Pa., Sept. 
peta justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
ourt. 

FIELD, Roswell Martin, 
Jan. 10; author. 

Fiercuer, Horace, 69, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Jan. 13; nutrition expert, author. 

Fostrer, Martin D., 58, Olney, Ill, Oct. 20; 
Representative from Illinois, 1907-19. 

Fox, John William, 56, Big Stone Gap, Va., 
July 8; novelist. 


67, Morristown, N. J., 
Freer, Charles Lang, 63, New York, Sept. 25; 
Frick, Henry Clay, 

financier, 

Robert Burwell, 70, New York, May 

29; educator, late chancellor of the University of 
GANTT, Henry Lawrence, 

Nov. 23; mechanical engineer. 

May 

28; lawyer, soldier. 

GaRRIGAN, Philip Joseph, 79, Sioux City, Iowa, 
GauL, Gilbert William, 64, New York, Dec. 21; 
painter. 


capitalist, art collector. 
69, New York, Dec. 2; 
FULTON, 
Mississippi. 
58, Montclair, N. J., 
GARDINER, Asa Bird, 79, Suffern, N. Y., 
Oct. 14; Roman Catholic Bishop of Sioux City. 
Gawrtry, Harrison E., 78, New York, Jan. 29; 


capitalist. 
GENUNG, John Franklin, 69, Amherst, Mass., 
Oct. 1; professor cf literature and Biblical inter- 


pretaticn in Amherst College. 
GigsoNn, Robert Atkinson, 72, Richmond, Va,, 
Feb. 17; Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Virginia. 
GoopaLn, George Pomeroy, 75, Detroit, May 7; 
dramatic critic of the Detroit Free Press. 
Goopwin, Nathaniel Carl, 61, New York, Jan. 


31; actor. 

GorMAN, Arthur Pue Jr., 46, Baltimore, Sept. 
3; lawyer, chairman of the Maryland State Tax 
Commission. 


GRreNn, James Woods, 77, Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 
4; dean of University cf Kansas Liw School. 

GREEN, Warren Luqueer, 53, New York, Aug. 
12; president cf the: American Bank Note Co. 

GREENE, Harry Irving, 51, Chicago, Sept. 23; 
novelist. 

Greer, Dayid Hummell, 75, New York, May 19; 
Protestant: Episecpal Bishop of New York. 

Gnrecc, David, 74, New York, Oct. 11; Pres- 
byterian clergyman, former president of Western 
Theological Seminary. 

GUBELMAN, Jacob Samuel, 83, Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 10; l.te professor of theology in Rochester 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Guizrorp, Simeon Hayden, 177, 

Jan. 18; dentist. 

GUMMERE, Francis Barton, Haverford, Pa., May 

30; professor of English in Haverford College. « 


Philadelphia, 


GuNTON, George, 72, New York, Sept. 11; 
editor of Gunton’s Magazine. 
Hauer, William Henry, 78, New York, May 3; 
lawyer, hygienist. 
Hau, Pauline, 59, Yonkers, N. Y¥., Dec. 29; 
actress. 

Hausry, Francis Whiting, 68, New York, Nov. 
24; editor and author. 

HamMiLtron, Allan McLane, 71, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 23; psychiatrist. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar, 72, New York, Aug. 1; 
theatre and opera manager. , 

HANDLEY, William White, 47, Callao, Peru, 
Sept. 27; U.S. consul-general at Callao. 

HarBEN, William, Nathaniel, 60, New York, 
Aug. 7; author. ~ 

Harper, Carrie Anna, Greenfield, Mass., Dee. 
14; professor of English in Mt. Holyoke College. 
Harrison, Thomas Skelton, 81, Philadelphia, 
May 1; U. S. diplomatic agent to Egypt, 1897. 
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N. H., Oct. 
in Dartmyuth 


Hazen, John Vose, 69, Hanover, 
2; professor of civil engineering 


College. 
HeGEMAN, John Rogers, 74; Mamaroneck, 
Y., April 6; president of the Metrcpolitan 


Life Insurance Co. 


Heinz, Henry John, 74, Pittsburgh, May 14; 
manufacturer. 
Heim, Haryey 53, Columbus, Miss., March 3; 


Representative from Kentucky since 1907. 
HeNppERSON, Charles English, 74, Easton, Md., 
April 9: late vice-president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway. 
HENDRICKSON, Charles Elvin, 76, Red Bank, 
N. J., July 22; justice of the New Jersey Supreme 


Court, 1901-8. 

Henry, Edward Lamson, 78, Ellenville, N. Y., 
May 9; painter. 

Herbert, Hilary Abner, 84, Tampa, Fla., 
March 6; Representative from Alabama, 1877-93, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1893-97. 

Herriok, Sophia McIlvaine Bledsoe (Mrs. 
James B.), 82 Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 9; editor, 
author. 

Hiucins, Edward, 63, Bahia, Brazil, Nov. 17; 
U._S. consul at Bohia. 

HicGinson, Henry Lee, 85, Boston, Nov. 14; 
banker. philanthropist. 

HicinsorHaM, Harlow Niles, 80, New York, 


April 18; merchant, philanthropist. 
Hinps, Asher Crosby, 56, Washington, May 1; 
Representative from Maine, 1911-15. 
HiTcHcooK, Charles Henry, 83, Honolulu, Nov. 
7; late professor of geology in Dartmouth College. 
Hoparrt, Frederick, 76, Flushing, N. X., March 
8; mining engineer. 


Hocu, August, 51, San Francisco, Sept. 23; 
psychiatrist. 

Hope, Henry Wilson, 54, New York, Dec. 21; 
civil engineer, colonel, U. S. A., A. E. F. 

Hopces, George, 62, Holderness, N. H., May 
27; dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 


Cambridge, Mass., author. 


Hopes, George, Washington, March 14; rail- 
road administrator. 

Houpen, Joseph, 82, West Pittsfield, Mass., 
April 24; Shaker leader. 

Houuister, Howard Clark, 63. Cincinnati, 
Sept. 24; U. S. district judge, Southern District 
of Ohio. 

Hout, William Henry, 76, Louisville, Ky., 
Merch 6; U. S. district judge in Porto Rico, 
1900-4. 

Hoop, John, 59, Annapolis, Md., Feb. 11; 
rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 

Hopkins, Cyril George, 53, Gibraltar, Oct. 8; 
professor of agronomy in the University of 
Illinois. 

Hoss, Elijah Embree, 70. Muskogee, Okla., 
April 23; Methodist Episcopal bisohp. 

Hugues, John J., New York, May 6; Roman 
Catholic clergyman, Superior-General of the 
Paulist Community. 

HULL, Shelley, 34, New York, Jan. 14; actor, 

HUNTINGTON, Charles Pratt, 47, New York, 
Oct. 15: architect. 

HunTooN, Benjamin Bussey, 83, Louisville, 
Ky., Aug. 9; superintendent of the Kentucky 


School for the Education of the Blind. 
Ipr, George Edward, 59, Locust Valley, N. Y., 
July 9; president of the Home Life Insurance Co, 


Jacosi, Abraham, 89, Bolton Landing, N. Y., 
July 10; physician. 

Jacogs, Charles Mathias, 69, London, Sept. 7; 
engineer. 

JEFFERSON, Joseph Warren, 49, New York, May 
1; actor. 

JOHNSON, Thomas Moore, 67, Osceola, Mo., 
March 3; Platonist. 

Jones, George Heber, 51, Miami, Fla., May 
10; Methodist missionary. 

JONES, Pembroke, 60, New York, Jan. 24; 
financier. ~° 

Jupson, Frederick Newton, 74, St. Louis, Oct. 
17; lawyer, author. 

JUILLIARD, Augustus D., New York, April 25; 
capitalist. 

JULIEN, Alexis Anastay, 79, South Hardwick, 
Mass., Mzy 7; late curator of geology in 


Columbia University. 

Kearney, Edward Francis, 53, St. Louis, March 
10; president of the Wabash Railroad. 

Kupiey, Edward S., 60, Summit, N. J., 
1; manager of the Sug x Bqualization Board. 
5; 


Aug. 


KELLER, John William, 62, New York, March 
journalist. 
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KeELuicorr, Wm. Erskine, 40, Hastings, N. Y., 
Jan. 29; professor of biology in the College of 


the City of New York, 
KIMBALL, Francis H., 74, New York, Dec. 25; 


architect. 
sin, Henry Melville, 80, Providence, R. I., 
June 16; Baptist clergyman, author. 


Knicut, John George Dayid, 73, Summit, N. J., 
June 9; brigadier-general, U. S. A., retired. 


KNIGHT, ,Silas Partridge, 98, New York, June 


13; inventcr of the electrotype process. 

KvuuN, Simon, 62, Cincinnati, Dec. 10; banker. 

LAWRENCE, Henry C., 60, New York, Sept. 13; 
broker. 

LAWRENCE, Isaac, 90, Delpine, Mont., March 
21; lawyer. 

Ler, James Wideman, 69, St. Louis, Oct. 4; 


Methodist Epsiccpal clergyman, author. 


Leisert, Morris William, 63, New York, Jan. 
11; Moravian bishop. 

LINDEMAN, Edward, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
12; surgeon. 

Lister, Ernest, 49, Seattle, Wash, June 14; 
Governor of W ushington since 1913. 

LiveRMoRE, William Roscoe, 76, New York, 
Sept. 27; colonel, U. S. A., retired. 

Lowry, Robert James, 78, Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 8; 
banker. 

LuBIN, David, 69, Rome, Italy, Jan. 1; founder 
of International Institute of Agriculture. 

LupInGToN, Marshall Independence, 80, Skane- 
ateles, N. Y¥., July 27; major-general, U. S. A., 
retired. 

Lyup, Alexander, 53, New York, May 23; sur- 
geon. 

LyncH, James Kennedy, 62, Alameda, Cal., 


April 28; governor of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
San Francisco. 


McCabe, Harriet Calista Clark (Mrs. L. D.), 
92, Delaware, O., Sept. 25; tempzrance worker, 
missionary, 

McCormick, Robert Sanderson, 69, Hinsdale, 
Ill., April 16; U. S. Ambassador to Austria-Hun- 
gary, 1901-3, Russia, 1903-5, and France, 
1905-7. 

McCoy, James Henry, 50, Birmingham, Ala., 
March 22; bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 

McINbor, James Francis, poe Tours, France, 
Feb. 6; brigadier-general, U. S. 

McMiLuan, Philip Hamilton, “6, Detroit, Oct. 


4; capitalist. 
McPHERSON, Simon John, 58, Lawrenceville, N. 
J., Jan. 9; Presbyterian clergyman, headmaster of 
Lawrenceville School. 
Macuay, Edgar Stanton, 
2; author. 
Macuay, James, 55, Glen Ridge, N. J., Nov. 
professor of mathematics 
MacLean, Thomas 
Aug. 29; rear-admiral, U. 


56, Washington, Nov. 
28; 
in Columbia University. 
Chalmers, 71, Utica, N. Y., 
S. N., retired. 


Matuory, Henry Rogers, 76, Winter Park, 
Fla., March 4; late president of the Mallory 
Steamship Co. 

Marix, Adolph, 71, Gloucester, Mass., July 11; 
rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 

Martin, Thomas Staples, 72, Charlottesville, 


Va., Nov. 12; Senator from Virginia since 1895. 
; Mason, John, 61, Stamford, Conn., Jan. 12; ac- 
or. 

MATCHETT, Charles Horatio, 76, Allston, Mass., 


Oct. 23; Socialist candidate for President, 1896. 
Matnry, Mytton, 79, Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 4; 
Episcopal clergyman, editor. 
Merritt, John A., 67, Lockport, N. Y., Oct. 16; 
former Third Assistant Postmaster-General, 
MIreLatTz, Charles Frederick William, 58, New 
York, June 2; etcher. 
MILLER, Andrew, 62, New York, Dec. 31; pub- 


lisher of Life. 
MITCHELL, John, 49, 
leader. 


New York, Sept. 9; labor 


Moon, Reuben Osborne, 72, Philadelphia, Oct. 
26; Representative from Pennsylvania, 1903-13. 

Mctier, W. Max, 57, Wildwood, N. J., July 
12; Orientalist. 

Norton, Arthur Brigham, 62, New York, June 
18, oculist. 

Noyes, Henry Erastus, 79, Berkeley, Cal., July 
14; brigadier-general, U. S. A., retired, 

Noyes, La Verne W., 70, Chicago, July 24; 
menufacturer, philanthropist. 

Oakes, Thomas Fletcher, 76, Seattle, March 14; 
former president of the Northern Paeifle Railroad. 

Outver, George Tener, 71, Pittsbwgh, Jan. 22; 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 1909-17. 
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OsBorNeE, James Walker, 60, New York, Sept. 7; 


lawyer, 
ParvEr, Don Albert, 82, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 
26; U. S. circuit judge, Fifth Circuit. 


PaRKER, Horatio William, 66, Cedarhurst, N. Y., 
Dee. 18; composer, professor of theory of music in 
Yale University. 

PayNE, William Morton, 61, Chicago, July 11; 
educator, author, literary critic. 

PENDLETON, Edwin Conway, 72, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 27; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 

Penrose, Clement Andariese, 45, Baltimore, 
July 4; physician. 

Piatt, Sar.h Morgan Bryan (Mrs. John James), 
83, Caldwell, N. J., Dec. 22; author, 

PIOKERING, Edward Charles, 72, Cambridge, 
Mass., Feb. 3; professor of astronomy in Harvard 
University. 

Piucort, James P., 66, New Haven, Conn., July 
1; Representative from Connecticut, 1894-96. 

PitussBury, John Elliott, 74, Washington, Dec. 
30; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. L 

Pirsson, Louis Valentine, 59, New Haven, Conn., 
Dec. 8; professor of geology in Yale University. 


Pirtock, Henry L., 83, Portland, Ore., Jan. 
28; publisher of the Portland Oregonian. 
Vixuey, Frank, 52, San Diego, Cal., Dec. 31; 


playwright and librettist. 
PuLeasants, William Heth, 55, New York, March 
18; president of the Ocean Steamship Co. 
POCKMANN, Philetus Theodore, 66, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Nov. 17; R@formed Church clergyman. 
POLLAK, Gustav, 70, Cambridge, Mass., Noy. 
editor and author. 
Poo.y, Thomas Henry, 59, New York, July 31; 
architect. a 
Pops, James Wordén, 73, Denver, Aug. 23; brig- 
adier-general, U. S, A., retired. 
PorrerR, Nathaniel Bowditch, 49, Santa Barbara, 
Cul, July 5; physician. 


1; 


Primnose, George E., 66, San Diego, Cal., 
July 23; minstrel. 

Pryok, Roger Atkinson, 90, New York, March 
14; Confederate general, lawyer. 


Quicc, Lemuel Eli, 56, New York, July 2; Rep- 
resentative from New York, 1894-96. 

Quinoy, Josiah, 59, Boston, Sept. 8; First As- 
sistant Secretary of State, 1893, mayor of Boston, 
1895-9. 
Kav svpaLe, James Willard, 46, 
July 23; Representative from South 
RANDALL, Emilius Oviatt, 69, Columbus, 
Dec. 18; reporter of the Ohio Supreme Court. 
RANDOLPH, Robert Lee, 59, Baltimore, Dec. 12; 
opthalmologist. 

Kaven, Anton Adolph, 85, Caldwell, N. J., Jan. 
15; insurance official. 

Reaps, Philip, 75, Boston, Oct. 21; brigadier- 
general U. S. A., retired. 

Reep, Verner Zevyola, 55, Coronado, Cal., April 
20; capitalist, author, labor investigator 

MEMSBUKRG, John Eleaser, 71, Porterville, Cal., 
Sept. 24; lecturer and author. 

4¢HEEM, William, 57, San Francisco, April 6; 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Ricr, Charles Edmund, 72, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
May 16; president judge of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania, 1895-1915. 

Rrcuarps, Charles Brinckerhoff, 85, New Haven, 
Conn., April 20; professor emeritus of mechanical 
engineering in Yale University. 


Washington, 
Carolina. 
Ohio, 


RINGLING, Alfred T., 56, Oak Ridge, N. J., 
Oct. 21; circus owner. 
Rosuins, Edward, 57, Somerset, Pa., Jan. 25; 


Representative from Pennsylvania since 1917. 


ROBERTSON, Robert Henderson, 70, Nahasane, 
N. Y., June 3; architect. 

Cephas Brainerd, 82, Meriden, Conn., 
silverware manufacturer, 

Rocexrs, William O., 74, New York, Dec. 17; 
educator. 

RoosEVELT, Theodore, 60, Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
Jan, 6; twenty-six h President of the United 
States, 1901-9. 

RosseLi, William Treat, 70, New York, Oct. 
11; brigadier-general, U. S. A., retired. 


Rowk, Wallace H.. 57, Pittsburgh, Feb. 1; pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


SABINE, We Clement, 50, Boston, Jan. 10; 
professor of physics in Harvard University. 

Sacn, Joln Charles, 53, Salina, Kan., Oct. 3; 
Protestant Episecp 1 Bishop of Salina. 

SALOMON, William, 67, New York, Dec. 14; 
banker. 


SarGENT, Frederick, 59, Chicago, July 26; me- 
chanical engineer. 


ScHAEF¥FER, Nathan C., 70, Lancaster, Pa., 
March 15; superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 

SCHAUFFLER, Adolph Frederick, 73, New York, 
Feb. 13; Congregational clergyman. 
_SCHERMERHORN, Frederick Augustus, 74, New 
York, March 21; capitalist. 

' SCHIRMER, Rudolph Edward, 60, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Aug. 19; music publisher. 
SCHMIDLAPP, Jacob Godfrey, 


70, New York, 
Dec. 18; banker, philanthropist. \ 


Scort, John Walter, 75, New York, Jan. 5; 
Dhilatelist. 
SETTLE, Thomas, 53, Asheville, N. C., Jan. 20; 


former Representative from North Carolin. 
SEXTON, Lawrence Eugene, 60, New York, Aug. 


30; lawyer. 
Suaw, Anna Howard, 72, Moylan, Pa., July 2; 
woman suffragist. zs 
SHEARER, George Lewis, 83, Carlisle, Pa., 


March 10; Presbyterian clergyman, late secretary 
of the American Tract Society 

SHEARER, John Bunyan, 61, Davidson, N. C., 
June 14; late president of Davidson College. 

SHEFFIELD, William Paine, 62, South Kingston, 
Bue Ae 19; Representative from Rhode Island, 

Vis | { 

SHELDON, George Rumsey, 61, Carbondale, IIl., 
Jan. 14; financier, 

SHEPARD, Frederick M., 61, East Orange, N. J., 
Sept. 17; president of the Goodyear Rubber Co. 

SHoBER, Francis Emanuel, 58, New York, Oct. 
7; Representative from New York, 1903-5. 

Suonts, Theodore Perry, 63, New York, Sept. 
21; president of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
of New York. ) 
SipGWick, Samuel Hopkins, 71, Lincoln, Neb., 


Dee 23h judge of the Nebraska Supreme Court, 

Simpson, Albert B., 74, Nyack, N. Y., Oct. 29; 
evangelist. 

SincLair, Angus, 77, Milburn, N. J., Jan, 1; 
engineer, editor, and author. “4 

SINNICKSON, Clement Hall, 85, Salem, N. J., 


July 25; Representative from New Jersey, 1880-82. 

SuLiIrFER, Hiram Joseph, 61, France, Feb. 3; civil 
engineer, lieutenant-colonel, U. S. A. 

Snyper, Jonathan Le Moyne, 59, East Lansing, 
Mich., Oct..23; president emeritus of Michigan 
State Agricultural College. 

Spooner, John Coit, 76, New York, June 11; 
lawyer, Senator from Wisconsin, 1885-91, 1897—- 
1907. 

StaNnLeEy, Caroline Abbot, 69, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 14; author. 

Dec. 26; 


StanToN, David L., 80, Baltimore, 
STEINWayY, Charles Herman, 62, New York, Oct. 


Alaska, 


SrpepHens, Henry Morse, San Francisco, 
April 16; professor of history in the University of 
STEPHENS, Jolin Edmonson, 44, Camp de Coet- 
quidan, France, Jan. BAS 
STEVENS, Frederick William, 73, Morristown, N. 
J., Nov. 6; vice-chancellor of New Jersey. 
te Bases USC former Representative from New 
ork. 
John Tapan,, 67, Northampton, 
Mass., Dee. 
College. 
: Julian, 61, Philadelphia, Feb. 24; 
painter. 
Strono, Henry A., 81, Rochester, N. Y., July 
Stuncis, Frederic Russell, 74, Boston, May 6; 
physician, 
40, 
April 16; Delegate from Alaska since 1917. 
Swirt, William, 71, Newport, R. I, June 30; 
Sykus, George, 38, Flushing, L. I., Aug. 21; 
major, U. S.A 
rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. : 
Tawney, James A., 64, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
1911, member of the International Joint Commis- 
ston, w 
Nov. 
4; editor of the Medical World and Hauity. 
THomas, Calvin 65, New York, Nov. 4; 
Tuomas, Chauncey, 69, Pacifle Grove, Cal., May 
12; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 


civil war general. 
30; piano manufacturer. 
61, 
California. 
4; brigadier-generat, U. S. 
STEWART, John K., 65, Amsterdam, N. Y., June 
STODDARD, 
9; professor of chemistry in Smith 
Story, 
26; president of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
SuLzer, Charles August, Sulzer, 
rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 
TAPPAN, Benjamin, 63, Washington, Dec. 18; 
June 12; Representative from Minnesota, 1893— 
TayLor, Charles Fremont, 63, Philadelphia, 
profes- 
sor of German in Columbia University. 
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Hamilton, 72, 


77, Morristown, 


Baltimore, 
NGS 


THOMAS, Douglas 
March 12; banker. 
Tuomas, Eben Briggs, 


Sept. 4; late president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. 

THompson, Charlotte, 35, New York, Feb. 10; 
playwright. 


THOMPSON, Dwinel French, 73, Troy, N. Y., 
April 19; professor emeritus of drawing: in Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. 

THompson, Frederic W., 45, New York, June 
6; theatrical producer. 

THOMPSON, Joseph B., 52, Washington, Sept. 
18; Representative from Oklahoma since 1913, 

THompsoN, Willam Baker, 51, Haven, Me., Aug. 


16; former Assistant Postmaster-General. 
TiLrorp, Henry Morgan, 62, New York, Dee. 3; 
capitalist. 


TowNer, Daniel Brink, 69, Longwood, Mo., 


Oct.; evangelist and composer. 
Toy, Crawford Howell, 83, Cambridge, Mass., 
May 12; professor emeritus of Hebrew in Har- 


vard University 

TRAUBEL, Horace, 60, Bon Echo, Ont., Sept. 9; 
author. 

Triccs, Floyd Willding, 47, Darien, Conn., Aug. 


23; cartoonist. 

TunRNER, Charles Yardley, 68, New York, Jan. 
1; painter. 

Tyson, James, 77, Philadelphia, Feb. 21; pro- 


fessor emeritus of medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

Van Dyke, Carl Chester, 38, Washington, May 
20; kepresentative from Minnesota since 1915. 

Van AMM, Caleb Marsh, 58, Miami, Fla., Dec. 
27; managing editor of the New York American. 

Van Loan, Charles Emmet, 42, Philadelphia, 
March 2; novelist. 

Very, Samuel Williams, 72, Newton, Mass., Jan, 
3; rear-admiral, U. S. N., retired. 


VOLLAND, Paul Frederick, Chicago, May 5; 
publisher. 
Vow es, Daniel Washington, 95, Quincy, IIl., 


Confederate soldier. 
87, Oswego, N. Y., Feb. 21; 


Aug. 15; 
WaLkeER, Mary E., 


physician, women’s rights advocate. 
. WatLuacer, James N., 55, Palisades, N. Y., Oct. 
11; banker. 

WALLER, Elwyn, 73, Morristown, N. J., July 6; 
chemist. 

WatsuH, William Shepard, 65; Philadelphia, 
Dec. 8; literary critic and editor. 

Warp, ‘Florence Nightingale Ferguson, 59, San 


Francisco, Dec. 16; 

Warren, Edward K., 71, Evanston, Ill., Jan. 
16; manufacturer, president of the International 
Sunday School Union. 


surgeon. 
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Warren, Henry Pitt, 73, Albany, N. Y., May 
27; headmaster of the Albany Academy, 
WasuHzukn, John §., 61, Livermore Falls, Me., 


Sept. 25; president of the Washburn-Crosby Flour 
Mills Co. 

Watson, Walter Allen, 52, Washington, Dec. 
24; Representative from Virginia, 1913-19. 

Watts, Ethelbert, 74, Philadelphia, July 13; 
U. S. consul-general at Brussels, 1907-17. 

WaucuH, Ida, New York, Jan. 25; portrait 
painter. 

Wraver, William Dixon, 62, Charlottesville, 
Va., Nov. 2; electrical engineer. 

Wess, Robert Alexander, 62, Louisville, Ky., 


May 23; professor of theology in Kentucky Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 


Weir, Julian Alden, 67, New York, Dec. 8; 
painter. 

WerNER, Adolph, 80, New York, Aug. 26; pro- 
fessor emeritus of German in the College of the 


City of New York. 


WestToON, Theodore, 86, New York, May 6; ar- 
chitect and civil engineer. 

WeyYL, Walter Edward, 46, New York, Nov. 9; 
author. 

Wuerry, John, 81, Peking, China, Jan. 2; 
Presbyterian missionary. 

WHITAKER, Herman, 52, New York, Jan. 20; 
author. 

Wirtcox, Ella Wheeler (Mrs. Robert J.), 64, 
Branford, Conn,, Oct. 30; author. 

WILLIAMS, Arthur Llewellyn, 63, Omaha, Neb., 


Jan. 28; Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Nebraska. 

Witson, Edward Stansbury, 78, Columbus, Ohio, 
Dec. 18; editor of the Ohio State Journal. 

Witson, H. Augustus, 65, Philadelphia, 
16; orthopedic surgeon. 

WILson, Jobn Moulder, 81, Washington, Feb. 1; 
brigadier-general, U. S, A., retired. 

WIrHYCOMBH, James, 65, Salem, Ore., March 
3; Governor of Oregon since 1915. 

WootwortH, Frank Winfield, 66, New York, 
April 8; merchant. 


April 


Wricut, John, 83, St. Paul, Minn., Dec, 23; 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman. 

Youns, Bennett Henderson, 75, Louisville, Ky., 
Feb. 23; Confederate soldier, lawyer. 


Youns, Richard Whitehead, 61, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Dec. 27; brigadier-general,’U. S. A., A. E. 
F,. justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippines, 
1899-1901. 


ZANkb, Abraham Vanhoy, 68, Washington, Jan. 


2; rearsadmiral, U. S. N., retired. 
ZeIsten, Joseph, 60, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Aug. 31; physician, professor of dermatology in 


Northwestern U niversity. 


FOREIGN NECROLOGY 


AKASHI, Metajiro, 55, Tokio, Oct. 24; Japan- 
ese general, G vernur of Formosa. 

ALcocK, (Sir) John, 27, Rouen, France, Dec. 
19; aviator. 

ALVAREZ, Francisco, Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 
21; Mexican general. 

Aves, Francisco de P. Rodriques, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Jan, 16; President of Brazil, 1902-6. 

ANDREYEFF, Leonid Nikolaievitch, 48, Musta- 


maeki, Finland, Sept. 12; Russian novelist. 
ANGELES, Felipe, Chihuahua City, Mexico, Nov. 


26; Mexican rebel general. 


ANGERS, (Sir) Auguste Real, 80, Montreal, 
April 14; Lieutenxnt-Governor of Quebec, 1887-92. 

ARNIM, Count Sixt von, 63, Asch, Germany, 
March; German general. 

Asvror, William Waldorf, Viscount, 71, Taplow, 
England, Oct. 18; capitalist. 

BarNarpistoNn, Nathaniel Walter, 60, Felix- 


stone, England, Aug. 18; British general. 

BrresForp, Charles William de la Poer, Baron, 
73, Berried le, Scotland, Sept. 6; British admiral. 

Bertin, Francis Leveson, Viscount, 75, London, 
Sept. 27; British Ambassador to France, 1905-18. 

BLANQUET, Aureliano, Chavaxtla; April 16; 
Mexixean general, former minister of war. 

Borna, Louis, 56, Pretoria, Aug. 28; Boer gen- 
eral, Premier of South Africa. 

Brassey, Thomas Allnutt, Earl, 83, London, 
Nov. 12; naval expert. 

CALBETON Y PLANCHON, Fermin, Madrid, Feb. 
5; Spanish Minister of Finance. 

CaLTHRop, .(Sir) Calthrop Guy Spencer, 48, 
Londen, Feb. 23; Crntroller of Coal Mines of 
Great Britain since 1917. 


Carp, Pierre P., Jassy, June 24; former Pre- 
mier of Rumania. 

CocuRANE, Francis, 66, Ottawa, Can-da, 
22; ate Minister of Railways and Canals 
Canada. 

CONSTANTINO, Florencio, Mexico City, Noy. 19; 
opera singer. 


Sept. 
of 


Coon, (Sir) Edward Tyas, 62, London, Oct. 1; 
journalist and author, 

Crawrorp, _ (Sir) Richard Frederick, 56, 
Bournemouth, England, Aug. 26; late trade ad- 


yiser to the British Embassy to the United States. 


Crookes, (Sir) William, 86, London, April 4; 
physicist. 
Davipson, (Sir) James MacKenzie, 62, London, 


April 2; surgeon, radiologist. 

pE Biuuy, Edouard, 54, Paris, July 11; French 
Peat ahet ae Commissioner to the United States, 
VILT—19. 

DE BOIspEFFRE, Le Mouton, 80, Paris, Aug. 24; 
French general. 

pB Buyer-MiMeEurE, Count Marie J. L. R., 
Nency, Dec. 14; French general. 
* Dp CourceL, Baron Alphonse, 84, Paris, June 
16; French diplomat. 

DE LANESSAN, Jeon Marie Antoine, 76, Paris, 
Noy. 8; French Minister of Marine, 1899-1902. 

be Loriminr, Charles Chamilley, 76, Montreal, 
May 25; Canadian jurist. 

DE LA Puaza, Victorino, Buenos Aires, Oct. 1; 
President of Argentina, 19,14-16 

DEAKIN, Alfred, 63, Sydney, N. S. W., Oct. 
Premier of Australia, 1903-8. 

DeutscH, Henri de la Meurthe, Paris, Nov. 24; 
president of the Aero Club of France.- 


1; 
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DEVELLE, Jules Paul, 74, Paris, Oct. 31; 
French minister of Foreign Affairs, 1893. 
Diemer, Louis Joseph, 76, Paris, Dec. 23; 


Pianist and composer. 
DruMMOND, George Edward, 60, London, Feb. 


17; Canadian iron merchant. 

EIsNer, Kurt, Munich, Feb. 21; Premier of 
Bavaria. 

ERLANGER, Camille, 55, Paris, April 24; com- 
poser 


Frenc Kuo-CuHanc, 60, Peking, Dec. 30; Presi- 
dent of China, 1917-18. 

Ficcis, John Neville, 52, London, April 13; 
historian, theologian, author. 

FicveroA, Fernando, San Salvador, June 18; 
President of Salvador, 1907-11. 

Fiscuer, Emil, 67, Berlin, July 16; 
of chemistry in the University of Berlin. 


professor 


ForceT, (Sir) Joseph David Rodolphe, 57, 
Montreal, Feb. 16; Canadian financier. 

Franco, Manuel, Asuncion, Paraguay, June 5; 
President of Parsguay since 1916. 


Fraser, John, 66, Daytona, Fla., Feb. 28; late 
Auditor-General of Canada. " 
FUuKrsHIMA, Baron Yasumasa, 65, Tokio, Feb. 
19; Japanese general. 
GALLEGos, Salvador, San Salvador, July 14; 
Salvador diplomat. 
GouLtp, Nathaniel, 61, Bedfont, England, July 


25; novelist. 

GroeBer, Adolf, 65, Berlin, Nov. 20; leader of 
the German Center Party. 

GuossMITH, Weedon, 67, London, June 14; 
actor, author, playwright. 

Haase, Hugo, 56, Berlin, Nov. 7; president 


of the German Independent Socialist Party. 

HABIBULLAH KHAN, Amir of Afghanistan, 
Laghman, Feb. 20. 

HaECKEL, Ernst Heinrich, 85, Jena, Aug. 
professor of zoology in the University of Jena. 

HABSELER, Gottlieb von, 84, Berlin, Oct. 
German field marshal. 

HANNA, William John, 56, Augusta, Ga., March 
20; president of the Imperial Oil Co. of Canada. 

Harcourt, Augustus George Vernon, 84, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, Aug. 23; chemist. 


46, 
9; 


26; 


Harris, Robert, 69, Montreal, Feb. 27; 
Can dian portrait painter. 

HARTMANN, Felix von, 67, Cologne, Noy. 11; 
Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne. 

HERTLING, Count George F. von, 75, Ruhpold- 
ing, Germany, Jan. 4; Imperial German Chan- 
cellor, 1917-18. 

Houpen, (Sir) Edward Hopkinson, 71, Scot- 
land, July 23; banker. 

HOLTZENDORFF, Henning von, 65, Berlin, June 
9; German admiral, Chief of General Naval Staff, 
1915-18. 

Inuioa, Luigi, Rome, Dec, 17; grand opera 
librettist. A 

Inovuykr, Enryo, Dairen, Manchuria, July 15; 


Japanese philosopher. 


Invinc, Henry Brodribb, 49, London, Oct. 17; 
actor. 

IsMAIL Krmat Bory, 76, London, Jan. 27; 
Provisional President of Albania, 1912-14. 

Iswousky, Alexander P., 54, Paris, Aug. 16; 
Russian statesman and diplomat. 

Irocak!, Count Taisukei, 82, Tokio, July 23; 
Japanese Liberal statesman. 

JACKSON, (Sir) John, 68, London, Dec. 15; 
civil engineer. 

Kinatry, Imre, 73, Brighton, England, April 


27; producer of pageants and spectacles. 
KOERBER, Ernst yon, Vienna, March 
Premier of Austria, 
Lamy, Etienne Marie Victor, 73, Paris, Jan. 9; 
secretary of the French Academy, author. 
Laurier, (Sir) Wilfrid, 77, Ottawa, Feb. 17; 
Can. dian statesman. 
LAWRENCE, (Sir) 


6; late 


Joseph, 71, London, Oct. 24; 


chairman of the International Linotype Co. 
LEONCAVALLO, Ruggiero, 61, Rome, Aug. 9; 
comp ser. 


Leroux, Xavier Henri Napoleon, 55, Paris, Feb. 
3 ;_ composer. 


Levy, Alfred, 78, Pau, France, July 23; chief 
rabbi of France. 
LieBKNECHT, Karl, 47, Berlin, Jan. 15; Ger- 


man Socialist leader. 
Luca, Ramon Barros, Santiago, Chile, Sept. 20; 


President of Chile, 1910-15. 
Luna, Palagio B., “Buenos Aires, June 25; 
Vice-President of Argentina since 1916. 
LUxXEMBURG, Rosa, 48, Berlin, Jan. 15; Ger- 


man radical Socialist leader. 
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Mauarry, (Sir) John Pentland, 80, Dublin, 
April 30; historian, Provost of Trinity College. 


Maria Tueresa, 69, Munich, Feb. 3; former 
Queen of Bavaria. 

MELENDEZ, Carlos, 58, New York, Oct. 9; 
President of Salvador, 1915-19. iy 

Monyrr, Kuno, 60, Berlin, Oct. 14; professor 
of Celtic in the University of Berlin. 

MILLET, Rene, Paris, Dec. 1; late Resident 


General in Tunis. 
MILLosrvicH, Elia, Rome, Dec. 5; astronomer. 
MoorMan, Frederic William, 47, Leeds, Eng- 

land, Sept. 10; professor of English literature 

in University of Leeds. 
MorRALeEs, Manuel S., San Salvador, Dec. 6; 

former Minister of Salvador to the U. S. 

Moreno, Francisco P., 68, Buenos Aires, Noy. 

23; geographer. 

MORIMORA, 80, 
Peebles, 


Baron Ichizayemon, Tokio, 


Scot- 


Sept. 11; merchant and financier. 
Mornay, Sir James Wolfe, 66, 
land, Oct. 18; British general. 
Napipr, Mark Francis, 67, Inverness, Scotland, 
Aug. 19%; president of Reuter’s Telegram Co. 
NAUMANN, Joseph Friedrich, 69, Trayemunde, 
Germany, Aug. 24; president of the German 
Democratic Party. 
NOVELLI, Ermete, 67, Rome, Jan. 30; actor. 


Oster, (Sir) William, 70, Oxford, England, 
Dec, 29; professor of medicine in Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

PaLMA, Ricardo, Lima, Oct. 7; Peruvian 
author. 


Pattr, Adelina (Baroness Rolf Cederstrom), 76 


Penycae, Wales, Sept. 27; opera singer. 

Pau, Jose de Jesus, Guatemala, March 3; 
Venezuelan diplomat. 

Pears, Sir Edwin, 84, Malta, Noy. 27; jour- 


nalist and author. 
PECKOVER, Alexander, Baron, 89, Wisbech, Eng- 
land, Oct. 22; banker. 
PreyTraL, Paul Louis, 77, Paris, Dec. 1; former 
French Minister of Finance. 
Sept. 8; 


PintscH, Richard, 80, 
yentor. ch 

Ports, John Cyril, Brighton, England, Oct.. 27; 
aviator and inventor. 


Berlin, in- 


Poynter, (Sir) Edward John, 83, London, July 
26; painter. 

RayLeicH, John William Strutt, Baron, 76, 
London, June 30; physicist. 

Renoir, Firmin Auguste, 78, Paris, Dec. 3; 
painter. : 

Rossetti, William Michael, 89, London, Feb. 
5 ;_ author. > A 

RUSSELL, George William Erskine, 66, London, 
March 17; author. 

SawaTa, Jujir, 50, Madrid, Novy. 27; Japanese 
Minister to Spain. 

SANDERSON, (Sir) Percy, 77, Reading, Eng- 
land, July 14; British consul-general at New 
York, 1894-1907. 

SCHREINER, William Philip, 61, London, June 
28; Premier of Cape Colony, 1898-1900. 

Suaw, ‘J. Byam, 46, London, Jan. 26; painter 
and illustrator, 

SimmMens, Wilhelm von, Arona, Switzerland, 
Oct. 14; German electrical manufacturer. 

STEELE, (Sir) Samuel Benfield, 69, London, 
Jan. 30; Canadian general. 


Storey, George Adolphus, 85, London, July 29; 
painter. 

Sykes, (Sir) Mark, 39, Paris, Feb. 17; author. 

Sytya, Eloi, 73, Berlin, Sept. 8; cpera 
singer. 

T’AILHADE, Laurent, 65, Paris, Nov. 3; poet. 

Teravucnul, Count Seiki, 67, Tokio, Nov. 
Premier of Jap n, 1916-18. 

VIOKERS, Albert, 80, Eastbourne, England, July 
12; steel manufacturer. 

VEDRINES, Jules, Les Fouillouses, France, April 


3; 


21; French aviator. 

Warteritow, (Sir) Ernest Albert, 69, Hamp- 
stead, England, Oct. 25; painter. 

WATSON, William, 50, London, March 3; 
physicist. 

WILDE, Henry, 85, London, April 3; physicist 
and inyentor. 

Woop, (Sir) Evelyn, 81, London, Dec. 2; 


British fleld marshal. 
WyNbDHaM, (Sir) Charles, 81, London, Jan. 12; 


netor. 

Y1 Hiuno, 68, Tokio, Jan. 21; Emperor of 
Korea, 1864-1907. 

ZeELAYA, Jose Santos 65, New York, May 17; 


President of Ni@aragua, 1893-1909. 
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